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Through the Fog 

D ESPITE the fall of Mr Khrushchev and the explosion of China's first 
nuclear device, 1964 has not'been a very spectacular year. It cannot 
compare with 1963 which, by any Standard, was a watershed in world affairs. 
In that year, three great events introduced a new network of ideas m#o 
international politics. The veto bn British entry into the European common 
market accredited the thought that the West might not, after all, be a political 
civilisation seeking to fulfil its sense of unity, but just one more relatively 
limited coalition of states. The Sino-Soviet split, opening the door, after years 
of shutterings in camera, on national self-assertion in the East, cast similar 
doubts on communist community of putpose, A little later, the Moscow test 
ban treaty, seeming to herald, however faintly, the ultimate end of cold war, 
transmuted these discords into a vision of battle-camps breaking up at the first 
hint of peace. It seemed as if a new era, not necessarily better, but certainly 
different, was beginning. Instead, 1964, dominated by these new themes without 
fulfilling them, has shown that events move more slowly than ideas. 

Yet, as the old year crosses over into the new, there are signs that it may, 
in its subdued way, have been more decisive than it looks. The confusion 
of events has obscured shifts, particularly in the West, which may be vital, 
especially for Britain in its troubled search for a new vocation in a changing 
world. Perhaps no contrast has been more symbolic of the country's conflict 
of heart and head than Labour’s championship of the Commonwealth during 
the election campaign, followed by the party’s reticence on the subject once it 
came to power. Instead, the new government has been plunged into the realities 
of a balance of payments crisis and an Atlantic nuclear reform, both of which 
involve it, much nearer home, in its relations with America and, above all, 
Europe. Though the import surcharge was designed to spare the Commonwealth 
from the rigours of the trade restrictions clamped on protesting Europeans, it 
is clear enough that Britain's competitors in the hard business of earning one’s 
living abroad arc not the primary producers and that it is not they who can offer 
the credits to tide London over any financial difficulties. The balance of pay¬ 
ments crisis, by confirming Britain's image, to others and itself, as the sick man 
of Europe, has confirmed the feeling that the essential problem is economic 
reform and renewal. And if, as many people, like The Economist, believe, this 
problem is rooted in a widespread dislike of change which cannot be swept 
away by exhortation, it reinforces the belief that a keen draught of competition 
in the common market is more than ever necessary for Britain. 

Similarly, the project for an Atlantic nuclear force, though designed to honour 
Labour's electoral pledge to bargain away the “independent'’ deterrent, has 
turned into an attempt to retrieve Britain's fallen fortunes in the western alliance. 
The aim may be to restore Whitehall’s influence in Washington; but in this 
case, as in so many others, the means determine the end. Britain cannot get 
back into the magic circle of western politics unless it comes to terms with 
the Germans, which means not just controlling them but accepting them as 
equals. It is exactly the problem M. Robert Schuman had to face, as French 
foreign minister, when he launched the European Coal and Steel Community 
in 1950. If Mr Harold Wilson has not been quite as radical as M. Schuman 
was then, nevertheless he has been changing his priorities. When he told the 
Polish foreign minister, Mr Rapacki, on December 23rd, that negotiation on 
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Atlantic nuclear reform musf take precedence over any agree’* 
mem between East and West, he was, probably despite himself, 
reversing a Labour assumption that is at least as old as the 
cold war. He was in fact accepting two abiding realities; that 
there is little chance of a firm agreement with Russia, and that 
if there is one, Britain is in no position to pioneer it because 
Germany, not Britain, is the heart of Europe’s problem. But 
this puts him in much the position of Mr Macmillan after his 
abortive visit to Moscow in 1959. Mr Wilson will not like the 
analogy, but Mr Macmillan's interest in joining Europe began 
to develop 1 from that tfme onwards* ; . 

<\ ’ 

I T is at tbs point in the argument that the new year may 
reveal how the old produced a major change in the West 
Perhaps the most substantial single.event of the autumn, 
though obviously not die most spectacular, has been the 
agreement of the Six to sink their main differences on agri¬ 
culture and fit uniform grain prices. It confirmed the -extra¬ 
ordinary cohesion and strength of the common market 
countries at a time when the Atlantic alliance was at sixes 
and sevens on nuclear reform. The contrast was not for¬ 
tuitous. General de Gaulle’s threat to undermine die common 
market promptly moved the Germans to lower their high 
grain prices. His threatening posture (without specific 
threats) now seems to have drained their interest in Atlantic 
nuclear reform. If it is true that the Germans hope, hence¬ 
forward, to forget the issue, the difference with Britain 
over Labour's proposals are a heavensent opportunity to see 
that the whole scheme never actually dies but, like the old 
soldier, only fades away—in polite procrastination. This is 
possible only because President Johnson has apparently 
decided to turn off the heat from Washington. If he changed 
his mind and pressed the Germans to choose between the' 
United States aod France, they would no doubt chobse the 
United States. But, if he does not, then it will become evident 
that between the concrete reality of the common market and 
the aspiration to Adantic partnership* and between the 
intransigence of President de Gaulle and the readiness for 
accommodation of President Johnson, Germany will prefer to 
go ahead with a European union and leave die Atlantic alliance 
in its present state. 

Tbs state is powerfully based on the American commit* 
meat to defend western Europe, and the Germans might still 
hope to strengthen thek bilateral links with Washington. But 
the margin of growth of the alliance would have been cut, 
and there would be no prospect of enlarging western co¬ 
operation pari passu with European union. President de 
Gaulle would have won his point. One would even, on tbs 
analysis, expect the Six to underline it, sometime in the 
coming year, by agreeing on European political co-operation. 
So that, without 1965 actually producing any world shaking 
decisions, it may profoundly change the future, not least for 
Britain. 

For, whether the Atlantic nuclear proposal succeeds or fails, 
it will increase the importance of Europe to Britain. If it 
succeeds, Britain will be better placed than it has ever been 
to join a uniting Europe when President de Gaulle’s interdict 
is lifted. In this sense it is Britain’s tbtd attempt td eohve tO 
terms with integration, after the free trade area and the bid to 
enter the common market. If it fails and Nato is unreformed, 
the economic union of the Six will be much the most powerful 
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political fact on BfifShVffogHt^'TyH Te f t ' w if S ' to Tm 
pendent deterrent? one does not want, and without, a p olic y 
one would like tofhav4, would be a nasty new treatment in 
the harsh cure of jreal&m to which Br|ra|n has recently anil 
inevitably been subjected. But it does'(W change, but trathejr 
confirms, the need to ptepofe tljs,country to seine' toy chandfc 
to enter Europe. ■ Because This dfthce' seems f emote, thetfe 
may be a temptation to look elsewhere. . But Britain simply 
no longer has the £owe? to maintain special relationships wdtji 
rAmerica or the Commonwealth. And no form of “ neutrality,” 
could be positive enough for a country that Instinctively wanfs 
*0 spread its values (with its interests) in the world. 

In the 1950s this instinctive confidence had lost touch with 
reality. Tfye fundamental British assumption, bom of two 
centuries of-greatness, was that 'the world ought’to conform 
to British standards, set by Westminster, the civil service, the 
welfare state, the Commonwealth, the liberal tradition, and 
even British eatiiig habits, plumbing and cold bedrooms. 
Part of the hankering after a new role a! link-man between 
wbte and Coloured, rich and poor, is rooted in the continuing 
feeling that Britain has something unique to offer the world 
and deserves to be accepted as some sort of leader on that 
account. But every major event in which Britain has been 
involved in the past decade has shown that ordinary powers 
cannot, by themselves, he choosers. Slowly, and with great 
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THE POLITICAL MIND OF JilL PAPACY 

The political mind of the Papac\ is under the pre^alir 
“ Pope simply zero,—nay, not even zero, what the mathe¬ 
maticians call a negative quantity The anti-pohncal mind 
Of tbfi Papacy is at present at its maximum, and has never been 
nufre significantly expressed than in the encyclical letter and 
. annexed Hfet of condemned proportions which wsued from (he 
Holy See “ on the tenth anniversary of the definition of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception ot the Virgin Mary the 
mother of Cod.” ^ . 4 His politics consist in defying politic^ 
in proclaiming it an evil that political ties, and political desires, 
and political constitutions as such, should have any existence at 
all; in decreeing their destruction m so far as and wherever they 
ask for any independent existence othan ihan that which the 
Church Of Rome accords them. . . In a word, there is no 
one subject on which the Pope docs not assert the abspkge 
right of the Church to ignore when she must, to overthrow when 
she can, political facts that impede her action. Even 1! a man 
bdietca what is heresy, he is not to be free to profess if the 
Church may always exercise its power without the toleration or 
assent of the civil Government; the Church takes precedence of 
all civil and secular rights whatever ; the Church has the power 
to prescribe the conditions of all education ; and 09 education is 
right that has not her sanction: the State has no right to preaent 
Bishops without the sanction of the Pope , the Church $ione can 
regulate marriage; the limits of science arc to be determined by 
the Church ;—these, and a number of other proposition* equally 
monstrous, are all founded on the notion, that after the Church 
has had absolute power granted her to rule life as she pleases, 
and availed herself as much of the secular arm to assist her 
arrangements as she wishes,—then, and then only, the residue 
of civil power which she does not care to use. may be 
handed over to the civil Government. . . . The Pope's 
encyclical letter is one of the weakest and silliest productions that 
the most fallible of all Powers ever issued. Bur it is a new link 
in a great chain of events tending to strengthen free governments 
and popular rights all otaer Europe, and tb bring into discredit 
the advocates of absolutisms, whether conscientious like the 
Pope’s, or unscrupulous like the Emperor of Russia's. 
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win* JEWt*iq» discov*ringthat if it w^Qts tp mqdcyqis^ the 
first wag to.jp? tho^icmin.ts tl^ willingness to adjust itself 
to the, facts of foreign jjfe, The risk her?,is * joss of self* 
confuieptx declining into self-pity or erupting into, irrational 
political movements. Bpt mercantile communities are better 
equipped thaovtoost to recognise the inevitable when they 


The Blackballing of Dr 

The latter-day Luddites in the 
Labour government have shown they 
have more power than is good for 
either Mr Wilson’s administration 
or his reputation 

T he cabinet meeting just before Christmas that blackballed 
the appointment of Dr Beeching as transport rapporteur 
did more than break an agreement to which the Prime 
Minister himself had previously set his hand. It cracked in 
one thoughtless blow the carefully-created Wilson diorama of 
an administration fired with a zealot’s belief in technology 
and the technologist. Here was the arch technologist himself, 
the scientist-manager, the very type of man we are told Britain 
needs ; and a noisy section of the cabinet would not have him 
at any price. The mystery is why Mr Wilson did not call this 
unruly element in his pack to heel. Unless he enforces his 
discipline now over the cabinet in little issues like this, he is 
going to find it difficult to exercise when the big decisions 
come up. 

It is a minor matter whether Dr Beeching got the job or 
not, or even whether it get* done at all. But the sight of the 
government denying it to him in deference to sectional and 
frankly selfish pressures (not all of them Labour ones) jolts 
one's confidence both in how deeply the government does 
believe in technical progress, and in Mr Wilson’s personal 
ability to stand his ground when the dogs are loosed. It is 
not as if this were the first occasion in the two and a half 
months it has been in office that the government has been 
“ persuaded ” to change its mind ; it had previously reversed 
its decision to cancel the supersonic Concord airliner in face 
of the combined opposition of the French and British aircraft 
industries—and not because it thinks any better of the aircraft 
now than it did in October. Even the most charitably disposed 
are tempted to ask how often this is going to happen. 

The Beeching affair has its roots in Labour’s election pledge 
to prepare a co-ordinated road, rail and air transport policy, 
which some enthusiastic supporters interpreted as a pledge to 
stop further closures of uneconomic railway lines. The 
Minister of Transport, to his credit, did not read it this way 
at all; he was willing to concede that the railways are in much 
better shape now than they were when Dr Beeching took them 
over three years ago, and will be in better shape still when 
the whole of the Beeching railway plan has been put into 
effect. He, and the Prime Minister, even admired the good 
doctor’s rational, uncommitted approach—to the extent of 
asking him to conduct a transport survey which would provide 
the same kind of ground work for political decisions about a 
co-ordinated transport policy as his original railway survey 
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pemt, /The. Labour. GoycrnmemV present ^attempt rto 
to wm wjWi wJsy’s western aUiawo shows a mm* of 
this. Imperfect though k may be* the, world cannot jutft be an 
imperfect copy of the. ideals that abide through the London 
fog. If <965 promotes, a greater understanding of- thisv even 
its ill wind? blow more than a litde. good* 


Beeching 

provided for political decisions about the future of the railways. 

It could be only a survey for two reasons, the immediate 
practical one being that Dr Beeching intended to. return not 
later than this summer to industry—i.e, to the board* and 
perhaps ultimately the chairmanship, of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. But for the election, and the political overtones 
his resignation then would have had, he might have 
announced his decision to leave much sooner, with the feeling 
that his contribution tp the railways’ change of gauge had 
been made. In the interests of his own career, be could not 
stay away from ICI very much longer. The second reason 
why he could be a transport rapporteur only, not an overlord, 
is that the job of co-ordinating transport involves political 
questions of the sort that only the Minister of Transport can 
decide—questions about how far irrational, non-quantitative 
but nationally important considerations have to be taken into 
account, about what concessions are expedient to make the 
plan politically acceptable, what bows should be made in the 
direction of sectional interests, what amendments ought to 
be introduced for purely social reasons. 

A professional manager of the Beeching calibre is not 
equipped to reach these conclusions. He can only say what 
would be the rational course^ leaving the minister to be the 
judge of how stiff a dose of rationalisation the country will 
accept. This is the sort of brief that Mr Fraser offered Dr 
Beeching, and Dr Beeching accepted—probably not with .a 
great deal of enthusiasm, but he did accept. The difficult 
details, like where he would work and with what title, seem 
to have been tentatively settled with tlic Prime Minister before 
Mr Wilson went to Washington. 


T he flurry of not always well-judged kite-flying that 
went on in Parliament during this period served to alert 
the transport pressure groups (of both political colours) about 
what was going on. Whether or not they discovered that the 
proposed Beeching inquiry was to be a one-man show, their 
suspicions were aroused ; and by the time Dr Beeching’s new 
appointment came belatedly to be discussed in the cabinet, 
they had done their work. The Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Transport were faced with the demand that Dr 
Beeching should not be allowed to work alone; that he must 
have the “ help " of a board pn which all sectional pressure 
groups, unions and employers, were represented—which 
would in fact make nonsense of the entire idea, because what¬ 
ever emerged, it would not be rational, or helpful to the 
minister. Mr Wilson gave in, although this was known to 
be precisely the kind of remit that Dr Beeching was both 
obstinate enough and sensible enough to reject out of hand. 
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la giving in to this pressure, Mr Wilson must hive known 
that he <wa« also saying goodbye to Dr 'Beeching. - Wstf'he 
sorry ? One cannot tell, bat when Parliament rosefor the 
Christman recess, Mr Frasefabnouaced that die flktktidn with 
Dr Beeching was over and that he himself may conduct the 
transport survey. This is not as silly as it sounds; it is the 
only way now that Mr Fraser can get out of the commitment 
to appoint representatives from sectional interests. 

Dr Beeching himself, large of frame, soft of voice and as 
bewildered as a St Bernard bopped with his own brandy flask, 
ceases from this point to be a political cbeasmam The country 
should wish him well when he returns to industry later in the 
year. His short public career, particularly in these last few 
weeks, has demonstrated a common characteristic of successful 
business managers Which die Government, in searching for 
ckwer contacts and interchange with industry, will have to 
take into account: namely their occasionally endearing political 
naivety. Dr Beeching seemed to think that agreements made 
across tables in Whitehall are aa binding as agreements made 
across the table in industry, without taking the inevitable 
parliamentary pressures into account. 

But if his wont fault has been naivety, what does one deduce 
from the actions of the Prime Minister and Mr Fraser ? 
There is a case—when road, rail and internal air transport are 
each competing with the other and are all subsidised in vary¬ 
ing ways—for saying that a survey of the historical anomalies 
thar produced this situation, and a report on what to do with 
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them, kre'desimbfefo* temofcs'bfrdfi&ncjk ‘Ahdtf&e 1 -** 
ample W*So6 J for bitleritig that Dr$h*echjrig TOsWMtimuttbfb 
choice for carrying -this' Out: not otify tda&tse'Be feouM Jiavle 
done a good, rational arid comptetehf'dtoiassWafe'jcH hut 
also because there is a wry public affection for him as die sort 
of man who would canty out a good, rational, 'etc., survey. 
He was, .to a country which had rarely before seen one at 
close quarters in public office, the dispassionate, impartial 
technocrat—beastly but fair. The sort of people who shrug 
otfProfessor Buchanah 4 s an nfidui scasettdoftger arc precisely 
those who would have accepted afinilar-id&s about road con¬ 
gestion from Dr Beeching, whose views on the private car are 
even more bolshy. than Prd&csor Buchiam’S ’ and vetge at 
times on the irrational, though-never quits. . r 

So Dr Beeching woufcl ,-pjpl?ajbiy have ptodnoed * ffjod 
transport survey, but the economy will not grind co a halt 
because he will not now ‘do it.' fta; is not whaVpromp,® Qne 
to write at such length about the afftlr. It is the implications 
that are so disturbing, the discarding of the man who has 
become, for a large section of public opinion, the ultimate in 
professional scientific management (whether he deserves it 
or not, an unenviable reputation to have to live up to). From 
his dismissal from the scene large numbers of peoplb will 
draw the conclusion that Mr Wilson’s administration does not 
like (a) professional managers, and (b) technicians, which 
must be the last impression that Mr Wilson personally wants 
to create. Was peace in the cabinet really worth this price ? 


The African War 

What now looms in the Congo is something horribly like the 
Spanish civil war—with intercontinental elements 


J ust before Christmas, the Egyptian and Algerian govern¬ 
ments announced that they were sending, and would go 
on sending, arms to the rebel forces fighting against Mr 
Tshombe’s government in the Congo. This open declaration 
of intervention cleared the air of a good deal of uncertainty. 
There had been numerous reports of arms from Cairo and 
elsewhere being flown to the north-eastern Congo; there had 
been the usual crop of official denials, too. Now it is a matter 
of official admissions. Less than two years after the creation 
at Addis Ababa of the Organisation of African Unity, whose 
charter pledged its member governments to respect one 
another’s sovereignty and to refrain from intervening in each 
other’s internal affairs, a civil war on one member’s soil has 
led to open intervention by other members, despite the pleas 
for non-intervention made by the organisation itself. 

Twenty-five years after the end of the Spanish civil war, 
must we now see a repetition of that European tragedy on the 
African stage ? There had been real hopes, entertained not 
only by Africans but also by their friends in other continents, 
that emergent Africa (which has troubles enough of its own) 
might be able to avoid some at least of die travails with which 
Europe has been all too familiar. After all, was it not exag¬ 
gerated nationalism, mainly based on language, that had most 
plagued Europe and plunged it into so many wars ? The 
new Africa, in contrast, comprised many states that dearfy 


lacked national characteristics of the kind that mark off a 
community sharply from its neighbours. Its linguistic and 
tribal groups seldom correspond to the frontiers arbitrarily 
laid across its map by Europeans during the colonial period. 
Reaction against colonialism seemed likely to give the new 
African states a common bond of sympathy. Their shared 
urge to hasten the end of white rule in the southern part of 
their continent was seen as another source of unity between 
them. Pan-Africanism, in all its manifestations, might point 
to sharper conflict between Africans and Europeans, but surely 
also to harmony among Africans themselves. 

Admittedly, the brief span of only four years since the wave 
of political independence swept across west and central Africa 
has seen the newborn states more than once at odds. There 
have been frontier conflicts, personal feuds between heads of 
government, and recriminations when attempts to draw states 
together into closer unions collapsed. The years 1961 and 
1962 also saw the ominous formation of the antagonistic groups 
labelled Casablanca and Brazzaville (the places where their 
leaders had conferred). But in 1963, with the Algerian war 
and the Katanga secession ended, the bitterest issues dividing 
the African governments were abated, and their Addis Ababa 
" summit u conference seemed to reveal a general readiness to 
compromise for the sake of continental unity. Their new 
organisation, while still a scaffolding rather than a solid struc- 
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ture, showed its worth m its contribution to die moderating 

of the Algerian-Moroocan border conflict, and at the early 

OAU meetings there were some spectacular reunions of former 

antagonists, 

Today the OAU appears cfoee to paralysis, African dele¬ 
gates at the United Nations have for mote than three weeks, 
in the Security Council debate on the Congo, vented an almost 
crazed fury upon the western governments that intervened at 
Stanleyville on November 24th, resorting to wild distortions 
that reveal only too plainly a sense of helplessness at Africa’s 
failure to. cope with .the crisis at its very heart. And the 
escalation of the Congo conflict 'goes on. After the withdrawal 
of the UN force and the acceptance of Mr Tshombe as prime 
minister, the scattered local revolts swelled into a wave of 
rebellion that covered all the north and east of the huge 
country. After Mr Tshombe’s reintroduction of white 
mercenary ground forces (mainly British,, Rhodesian, aqd 
South African) and aircrews (largely, Cuban refugees recruited 
in America), the racist element in die struggle emerged with 
bitter results. The mercenaries’ purposeful rescues of im¬ 
perilled groups pf whites were ope side of a coin, their 
butchery of unarmed Africans the other. The rebel leaders 
had begun by forbidding their followers 1:0 kill or injure any 
foreigners; as the mercenaries advanced, these disciplines 
crumbled awfully into wild panic and savagery. 


S ince November 24th, the venom has spread far more 
widely. What most westerners sincerely see as a wholly 
justified rescue of hundreds of innocents held hostage in 
violation of both law and humane principles is seen, by most 
Africans, as a military intervention that opened up Stanley¬ 
ville to the mercenaries. Western scepticism about the claim 
that OAU mediation ‘would have saved the hostages is 
justified; probably even the rebel leaders could not have 
guaranteed the hostages’ lives once panic vengeance set in. 
But Africans are just as sceptical, and just as sincerely so, 
about the claim that the western governments had no means 
of inducing Mr Tshombe to halt his troops’ advance so that 
negotiation could continue. The degree in which Mr 
Tshombe is regarded as a “ stooge ” dependent on western 
support varies widely among Africans, but this view has been 
much strengthened by recent events. 

It is on the basis of that belief that the Egyptian and 
Algerian governments rest their argument that African states 
are entitled to intervene in the civil war, while denouncing, 
apparently disingenuously, western intervention. But other 
African governments, both “ radical ” and “ moderate,” still 
recoil from openly advocating any intervention in sin African 
state except through the OAU. Ghana and the Sudan have 
officially denied that they have aided the rebels, though their 
sympathies are violently engaged against Mr Tshombe. 
Ethiopia has strongly condemned the Stanleyville intervention 
but is critical of the Arab states’ actions too. Morocco (the 
Casablanca group’s original host) and the Ivory Coast (out¬ 
standing in the Brazzaville group), jointly offered the Security 
Council a resolution (adopted on Wednesday; see page 20) 
that does not condemn the Stanleyville action, but calls for 
non-intervention all round, the removal of mercenaries, a 
cease-fire, and Congolese reconciliation. The only African to 
defend the Stanleyville action before the Council (apart from 


Mr Tshombe’^rroresenutiV*) was ti# foreign minister is Be 
Nigerian gtp^^i^^ejhitnie^rle^ £ 
events of December 30th (see pbge 21). But the govern¬ 
ments of Tunisia, Senegal, and otbers (not all numbered apjMg 
Mr Tshombe’s old fri^ds) have also dissociated asmadas. 
from the clamour of those who denounce the Stanleyville 
operation. 1 '* ' - 

Europe failed to secure non-intervention in the Spanish 
war ; and there is little hope that the much divided African 
States could secure non-interveation in the Congo war, even 
if it were a situation wholly within their physical scope. And, 
of course, it is not. Geographically, tpe Congo, lies at the 
heart r of Africa; but on the political map-it .lies next to the 
white-ruled south. White South Africans and .Rhodesians 
fight for Mr Tshombe partly because they.,feet .they arc 
thereby fighting their own battle. Thp African states-capnot 
stop Mr Tshombe recruiting white southerners by,erecting 
a cordon samtake ; they do not surround die Congo, yhicu 
borders on Portuguese territory. Nor is this pvpn a mere 
continental problem: it is intercontinental too.'. 

To accuse the United States, as some African leaders have* 
of using Mr Tshombe to secure a ruthless predatory grip pn 
the Congo’s resources, is infantile foolishness. ^Phat the 
Americans evidently thought they had in Mr Tshombe .was 
a wily politician who could stabilise the Congo and keep 
communist influences out; they may well have believed the 
claims, with which he talked his way to power, that he and 
he alone could reconcile his feuding fellow Congolese. He 
proved too wily for Washington but not wily enough for the 
Congolese ; and at present he is still getting American support 
while rejecting American demands for a cease-fire and 
reconciliation. But his prospects of continued support must 
dwindle as the Americans come to see that, instead of barring 
communist influences from central Africa, he is enmeshing 
the West in a bitter conflict with nationalist Africans (a 
situation bound to strengthen the African positions of the 
communist powers). President Nasser’s bitter personal out¬ 
burst against the United States on December 23rd (see page 
24) should be warning enough by itself. 


E ffective non-intervention in the Congo war must require 
effective action—positive as well as negative—by non- 
African as well as by African governments.' It must involve, in 
effect, collective intervention in the name of non-intervention 
—a phrase, it may be recalled, that was once applied to certain 
activities of the United Nations. Nothing short of a collective 
physical presence is likely to ensure the exclusion from the 
Congo of partisan foreign soldiery, whether Algerian or 
American, Rhodesian or Chinese. What did at one time 
ensure thejr exclusion was the presence of a United Nations 
force in which white men, black men, brown men and indeed 
yellow men worked side by side and, in necessity, fought side 
by side. In the present state of international organisation or 
disorganisation, the likelihood of again installing any peace¬ 
keeping body of this kind may seem laughable. If, however, 
the only alternative before us is a widening war, a new 
scramble for Africa into which both African and non-African 
states are remorselessly sucked, that alternative will leave 
nothing to laugh at at all, and there will be much to weep 
about. 
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University Grants 


The University Grants Committee, 
thdt unique distributor of public funds, 
may not now be the best 
possible such instrument either for 
the nation or for the universities 

O ne hundred and ftrty million pounds of taxpayers’ money 
—give Or take a few millions—will be spent this coming 
veai' free of any supervision by Parliament. These are the 
funds (some would say the inadequate funds) that go to nourish 
the existence, and the necessary expansion, of the nation's 
universities. Parliament has, it may be argued, never deliber¬ 
ately chosen to abrogate, to the dons and other eminent people 
on the University Grants Committee, its duty of controlling 
these disbursements. The system has just grown up. 

The UGC is ait extraordinarily privileged organisation. 
Not only is it free from Supervision by the Public Accounts 
Committee and the Comptroller and Auditor General. It is 
also assured of its future revenue over five-year periods—a 
length of time which, while it causes much dismay in the 
universities themselves about the security of their future 
budget, is the envy of ministries and other bodies that spend 
government money on the basis of annual votes. Its privileged 
position has rarely been questioned. Indeed the Robbins 
committee on higher education, reporting just over a year 
ago, praised the good fortune that had led Britain to invent 
an administrative device which safeguards the universities 
against political interference, and argued that some such body 
as the UGC should be “ an essential ingredient of any future 
government machinery for higher education.” More engag¬ 
ingly, the UGC's present chairman has described it as a septic 
tank, which takes in dirty political money, lets it settle, and 
then pours out to the universities clean academic money. 

The UGC, then, continues. Certainly, there have been 
changes in the chain of command. Instead of going for its 
money straight to the Treasury, the UGC now has to go 
through the bit of the Department of Education and Science 
concerned with higher education. So far this formality 
appears to have changed nothing at all. There is no question 
of what some university people had feared—that the change 
in ministerial responsibility would mean that the Secretary 
of State for Education would be interfering with the universi¬ 
ties. Indeed, the civil servants concerned with the universities 
are not even in the same building as those concerned with 
schools, teacher training and such mundane subjects. 

The Grants Committee does, however, face in the future 
a task vasdy larger than it has had in the past. The raising 
of the one-time Colleges of Advanced Technology to the 
status of universities, and their inclusion within the UGC’s 
grant-aiding purview, will—with the founding of new institu¬ 
tions—increase the number of universities under its paternal 
care from 33 now to 44 on April 1st, and its throughput of 
at least /140 million this year is already nearly half as large 
as only two years ago. 

There should be no reason to apologise for wondering 
whether the hallowed system can take the strain without 
radical change. Today, a single full-time chairman of the 
Grants Committee (now Sir John Wolfenden, a former vice¬ 


chancellor of Reading university and a most distinguished 
public servant), backed by *8 part-time members and a total 
staff of around 50, has to run the whole show. Precisely 
because there is no interference from the government with 
the way in which money is spent, the UGC is cut off from a 
fund of expertise in Whitehall—and above all in the Depart¬ 
ment of Education itself—that could be of the greatest 
assistance in promoting the sort of efficiency in spending 
(particularly in spending on buildings) that the UGC needs 
to be seen to work for. There is talk of appointing a full¬ 
time deputy chairman, and the UGC is increasing its expert 
staff. 

B ut those who have to get their money from, and work with, 
the UGC (and especially those who have experience of 
working with efficient government departments) find them¬ 
selves faced with delays and inadequacies that are a real 
obstacle to the smooth expansion of the university programme. 
A special difficulty arises in the case of new universities, or 
institutions newly raised to university status. They inevitably 
do not have the sort of experienced planning and development 
teams that some of the established bodies possess. Because the 
UGC does not have such development teams either—indeed, 
because the UGC is by temperament and principal reluctant 
to do anything that looks like interference with the organisa¬ 
tions that it provides with money—the bizarre situation arises 
in which architects, in the absence of any counter-opinion, 
and through no fault of their own, are more likely than any¬ 
one else to be the true determiners of the buildings to which 
the new universities must subsequently adapt themselves. 
Because of a reluctance to accept control by civil servants, 
which might in turn look like control by politicians, the insti¬ 
tution of the UGC may actually be depriving some of the 
newest university foundations of any effective control at all 
in their formative stages. 

The fundamental problem is plain. Over 70 per cent of 
spending on universities comes from the state (and the pro¬ 
portion is soaring now); but the universities, for no doubt 
good reasons, do not want the state that pays the piper to 
call the tune. The Robbins committee contemplated various 
ways of reducing this dependence on direct subventions. 
Fees paid by students, themselves to be directly reimbursed 
out of public funds, might have to be raised to cover more 
than the 11 per cent of university expenditure that they 
covered in 1962-63. Or a system of loans to students might 
be instituted, from which they would pay their fees, and 
which they would in turn repay out of the presumably higher 
earnings that they would in the long run make as a result 
of being at a university. 

The first proposal, however, faces the objection that fees, 
if they are to reflect costs, should vary according to the subject 
studied. The proposal for loans implies that the size of loans 
and the rate at which they should be repaid by the student 
would be worked out in terms of the predicted return that he 
or she would make on the investment represented by a univer¬ 
sity education. 

Leaving aside the inherent improbability of any such 
advance planning getting anywhere near to the predictions, 
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either device wonkflfead tbfc '^ovidifs' the ntonty—that is 

the government—j|^’ 4 'md?^p<M(iMetaile 4 ttrtcsrehjr 'io the 
universities’ outturn of graduates in articular subjects. The 
universities would hhv^ to gefisjVQhie^ hi manpower planning 
—in adjusting their .output at graduates to fir a predicted 
pattern of need farspccific graduate skills. And this, of course, 
is what they are entirely reluctant to do. The threat that is 
named, by the' Robbins eomhatee as jnfid) as by the universi¬ 
ties' own spokesmen ahd by tbo UGC itklf, is political inter- 
ference, But surely freedom from political interference 
depends not on administrative arrangements, but on the 
existence of governments that have no particular wish to 
breach it. 

Wbat the universities are repfiy resisting is economic inter¬ 
ference—their transformation into bodies with specific tasks 
to produce specific sorts of trained people. A topical case in 
point here is the matter of the teacher training colleges. 
These, under Lord Robbins’s committee’s proposals, would 
have become federal units of the universities, linked with 
university departments of education, and giving degrees of 
the university to which they were federated. To this proposal 
the present government has decided to give no effect The 
Economist wits worried (December 19th) about what appeared 
to be the abithdonment of one of Robbins’s basic proposals. 
But it now appears that certain universities, amf certain very 
influential university spokesmen, did not wish to take the 
training colleges under the universities’ wings: precisely 
because this would have involved those dignified and humane 
bodies in the sordid'business of planning the output of a 
specific sort of skilled person. (Yet another and even mote 
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bfcartefr purist motive for rhe''unhrenities , cotfcrtfrf refusal" 
1 to htirbtar Jfce twining college^ wAs that n^fffy, (^ ae la^ifef 
are denominational institutions; and. the cherished freedom 
of universities, granted under charter, to admit -whom they 
wished could not be sullied by contact with Vulgar sects.) 

The complaints made against the University Grants Corn- 
mittee are comndonly two. They Wejle summed up in.oofcnf 
its own recent publications, in a spirit of sglfrcoogratubpoo. 
There is, the UGC said, “ the opinion in the Treasury that 
we are too university-minded, and fit the universities that we 
are too Treasury-minded.” This is, ]nti 4 ed, the best argument 
for the UGC. Furthermore it can atgue that many other 
complaints addressed to it—for instance the complaint that 
there are too many arts students, and too few scientists (which 
is reaUy the fault of the schools, or of the whole of British 
society)—should not fdiOy' be addressed to the UGC fiU. 
The complaints of its dUatofiness can often be met either 
the answer that it must be extremely careful in disposing of 
money so uniquely handed over to its trust by Ptatiataent, 
or hy the perfectly true statement that the sort of skilled people 
it needs to speed its work (accountants, architects, surveyors 
and so on) are precisely the people whom nobody eke can find 
either. Dare one hint that the Department of Education has 
such people, and very good ones ? For if the UGC is going 
to set itself formally against the whole concept of manpower 
planning—which means ultimately the whole effort to "see that 
the nation gets the best practicable return on the extremely* 
large increase in the investment that it is making in higher 
education—it may be necessary to think again about Whether 
this is really the sort of septic tank that Britain needs. 
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President Saragat 


IIALY 


A mong all ^ the possible contenders. 
Signor Giuseppe Saragat is a good 
choice as fifth president of Italy. A man 
of the moderate kft, he has always been 
a staunch opponent of extremism, of what¬ 
ever colour; he actively opposed fascism, 
and in 1947 broke away from the Ncnni 
Socialists because he believed them to be 
too closely involved with the Communists. 
As the leader of the Social Democrat party 
and as a minister in several postwar coali¬ 
tions, he has gained wide experience of bpth 
politics and administration. Moreover, as 
foreign minister and as a leading member of 
the Socialist International, he already has 
an international reputation., An ‘Italian * 
president, f although he should pot play 
politics, can Usefully play \tbd ^unobtrusive 
statesman. President Saragat might do this 
well. f > . 

BUt if the choice Was good, the manner 
of reaching it was thoroughly bad. It 


would be wrong to exaggerate the damage 
that has been done by the unedifying thir¬ 
teen-day straggle (which is described in 
detail by our correspondent on page 22 ) 
to Italian institutions as such. But in the 
short run, at any rate, it will not help 
Italian democracy to run more smoothly. 
Among the parties, the chief losers were the 
ChH&tian Democrats. This was not be¬ 
cause the new president is not one of their 
members. Indeed, the party would have 
stood to gain rather than lose if it had 
accepted gracefully front the beginning the 
argument that a party has no prescriptive 
right to the presidency simply because }t 
is the ^hief party in the government The 
Christian Democrats were united in their 
determination^ to have the presidency, but | 
hopelessly divided over the choice of candi¬ 
date. And the bet that they abandoned 
themselves so completely to their natural 
proclivity for feuding ana faction—thereby 


bringing the country’s institutions as well 
as themselves into disrepute—emphasises 
1 he weakness of the ties uniting their various 
factions. 

Slightly Sinistral 

W iat matters; however, is not sq much 
the fate of the divided Christian 
Democrats, as that of the centre-left as a 
whole. Nothing that happened during the 
presidential election suggests that the 
Italians would do better if they tried any 
other recipe for a government. The Com¬ 
munists are certain to argue that them¬ 
selves represent an essential extra in¬ 
gredient ; haying been allowed (because of 
the dnisions of the Christian Democrats,) 
to play a decisive part in securing Signor 
Saragat\ election, they will argue that tneir 
respectability and right to play a fyll part 
in the parliamentary game should now be 
acknowledged. This will not wash, fo 
i9$5 the Communists played as de¬ 
cisive a part in getting Signor Groncbi 
elected president, and there is no more rcu- 
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ao, 

•pa to suppose {hem genuinely devoted to 
..iwm^eracy ipw dun there was then. 

What should be emphasised after Presi¬ 
dent Saragat f s election is not the apparent 
strengthening of the Communists but the 
new possibilities that emerge for genuinely 
strengthening the centre-left. Signor 
Santgat has always been a strong advocate 
of this formula, and whether or not the pre¬ 
sent cabinet remains in office, he will natu¬ 
rally use his presidential influence to sup¬ 
port a centre-left government. Moreover, 
his translation from party leader to presi¬ 
dent should make it a good deal easier to 
reunite his Social Democrats with Signor 
Nenni’s Socialists; and a reunited socialist 
party (excluding the extreme left-wing fac¬ 
tion, the PSIUr) could attract votes that 
now go to the Communists. Yet it is impos¬ 
sible to get awav from the Christian Demo¬ 
crats. Unless they can turn themselves into 
a coherent, disciplined party (which may 
mean a smaller one) instead of a collection 
of discordant factions united mainly for elec¬ 
toral purposes, Italian democracy is bound 
to go forward haltingly, whatever direction 
it tries to take. 


COMMON MARKET 

Full Agenda 

T he common market Six and Efta Seven 
r are both offering themselves the New 
Year gift of a io per cent cut in duties on 
made in manufactures within their clubs— 
but not, needless to say, between the two 
groups. With truly soldierly precision they 
will both then be down to the same low 
level of duties of 30 per cent of the basic 
national rates. In a sense, Efta is one up on 
the common market in that it has settled its 
timetable for eliminating duties altogether 
by the end of 1966. The common market 
has still to take a decision on this. But 
whereas the Seven are still shivering in the 
wintry shadow of the British surcharge on 
imports, the Six, after their fateful decision 
on grain prices, are beginning to feel the 
•timngs of a new spring. They now have 
before them die fullest programme they 
have had since the French veto on British 
entry into the common market. 

They have already set a timetable for 
agreeing on their system of managing the 
market for fats, oils, fruit and vegetables 
by May 1st, decided to fix prices for fats, 
ofia, beef, dairy products, rice and sugar by 
July 1st, and to settle the financing of the 
whole agricultural policy by the same date. 
This is almost too ambitious to be true, and 
die European Commission would no doubt 
be quite satisfied if it could get the crucial 
decision on the European farm fund by 
die end of 1965. For the Dutch are 
dvfcfttemng to veto the huge funds that will 
be required (an estimated $600 million 
when me system is in full operation) unless 
die European parliament is given more 
powers to control than. This is one of the 
many ideas that have so far been anathema 
id President de Gaulle, and one can expect 
M*umn thunder to darken the end of the 
sunny summer of the Six. For they will 


also have to take decisions.on the final estab¬ 
lishment of the European external tariff by 
the end of 1965, on completing the customs 
union if they can by the end of 1966, and, 
in connection with both, on a common 
foreign trade policy. The increasing 
urgency of all three tasks is a practical way 
of demonstrating that the Six are nearing 
their goal and that the European Commis¬ 
sion feels the wind in its sails again. This 
assumes that Herr Erhard is not going to 
flout President de Gaulle on Atlantic 
nuclear reform, at least in the immediate 
future. 


CONSERVATIVES 

Home Again Blues ? 

T he spate of rumours in last week’s Sun¬ 
day newspapers—“ Sir Alec may seek^ 
re-election by Tory MPs”—is the sort of 1 
spate that may easily be denied, especially 
as nobody can be sure whether Sir Alec will 
take the advice that some of his friends 
have reportedly given him. But it is true 
that some Tories at least have grasped the 
points that they need to get along fast with 
the job of finding a leader who can undis- 
putedly lead the party; and that the best 
method of doing this is fairly obvious to 
have him elected by the party’s Members of 
Parliament, and subsequently enthroned 
amid the acclamations of the party’s dig¬ 
nitaries. It is also true that many of them 
grant that this procedure now would very 
probably indeed put Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home right back where he starts from, as 
Leader of the Opposition. And some of 
them fear that Sir Alec’s electoral disabilities 
are such as to help to keep him in that office 
for as long as he chooses to lead the party. 
For so many of them know that they have a 
leader who—whatever his considerable 
other qualities—lags streets behind Mr 
Wilson as a vote-getter, but so few of 
them agree on which of the party’s possibly 
papabiU contenders should replace him. 

But the party, whatever its uncertainties 
about its leader, is getting along with the 
job of refurbishing both its policies and its 
image. Despite some other weird specula¬ 
tions in last Sunday’s papers, the Tories 
are unlikely to be launching out with huge 
sums of money on the sort of research pro¬ 
ject among the public that might be suit¬ 
able for a new brand of chocolates. They 
are tackling the matter more seriously, 
through their 20 advisory groups and under 
the general direction of Mr Heath aod Sir 
Edward Boyle. The party’s brightest spirits 
must be hoping against hope that they $re 
granted the lapse of time in opposition that 
they need to complete this necessary task: 
and furthermore that the period of opposi¬ 
tion ends before the new crop of Tory 
policies has time to wither. When Parlia¬ 
ment returns, Conservative morale should 
have taken a step up. Then will be the 
time to watch for the effective jparliamentary 
performances that could wm The back¬ 
benchers’ hearts for one contender or 
another for the crown. 
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BRITISH DIPLOMACY , r 

Worldly Twins 

B ritain’s new Diplomatic Service came 
into being at the new year through the 
merger of the Foreign and Commonwealth 
services. In future, members of the former 
Foreign service can be freely transferred to 
Commonwealth countries, and members of 
the former Commonwealth service to coun¬ 
tries outside the Commonwealth. British 
embassies and high commissions alike 
should thus enjoy wider horizons. It was 
nonsense that Commonwealth governments 
should hardly ever have accredited to them 
a British high commissioner with all-round 
international experience while, elsewhere, 
British embassies were usually bereft of men 
whose knowledge of Commonwealth prob¬ 
lems could illuminate their talk and their 
work. 

But although the service is now one, it 
will go on serving two masters. In London 
the Foreign Office and the Commonwealth 
Relations Office are to cling to their sepa¬ 
rate identities and ministers. When, last 
February, the Plowden committee on over¬ 
seas representation recommended the merg¬ 
ing of the two services, it shrank from in¬ 
sisting on the immediate creation of a single 
ministry—though it indicated that this 
should be the ultimate goal. Instead, and 
(at least ostensibly) for fear of affronting the 
Commonwealth countries, it proposed a 
kind of Siamese twinship. Ah well, this is 
truly Realpolitik diplomacy. The two 
ministries, long housed cheek by jowl, and 
henceforth served by a single staff, are 
bound to grow into each other like a pair 
of banyan trees. Their administrative de¬ 
partments are to be fully amalgamated— 
and are already well on the way to being so. 
And even before the merger, a tentative 
regroupment of policy-making departments 
was beginning: a mixed-manned Malaysia 
and Indonesia section had been in formation 
for some time. Similar regroupments to 
help harmonise regional policies will con¬ 
tinue. Cyprus, for example, may find itself 
drawn in with Turkey and Greece—as a 
departmental problem, one should perhaps 
hasten to say. As the process continues, 
and, in particular, as the CRO relinquishes 
its responsibilities for technical assistance 
to the new Ministry of Overseas Develop¬ 
ment (see page 35), there should be no more 
call—least of all from the Commonwealth 
countries—for cramping the Common¬ 
wealth relationship under a separate hetd. 
That relationship will de facto have become 
something to be reckoned with at all inter¬ 
national levels, and it will require to be 
handled de jure in the sophisticated (indeed, 
worldly) setting of a ministry with world¬ 
wide scope. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Naked ihto the New Year 

O N Wednesday the General Assembly 
adjourned until January 18th, with 
its deadlock Over peacekeeping finance 
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unresolved. The fare hottfri m«Qfcer*j| 
are crossing the«C'. Rogers and totaling' 
a belief that, when it meets again; Russia 
and France will stump up enough money to 
justify at least a postponement, and perhaps 
a withdrawal, of the challenge to their voting 
rights under Article 19 o£fa Charter. The 
sceptics are counting on nothing tfi 
All that has been achietm mwedfit flurry 
the new year. M i solution to the 
i of filling vacaatte* on, the Security 

JET* , !? lidl . wo ^ d h«W been 

unafawfaction m T& AttemMy 

wm-mgs 

&*8mS8 

MggW b JOfaA fas 
“•a**®* » Wto up the debaoCon the 

ssfe&w 

me fttHUlfafraddl 

l|Ws« undue inter- 
\ sfat*. The 
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*fT°K0Ss of the <*d, ill-starred “guiding 
ff 3 i per cent pef annum, which 
Mr -supposed to be appropriate if the 
wfy achieved 4 pet cent annual growth. 
They are even more out of line with what 
can be properly afforded in 1965 now that 
the country seems singularly unlikely to 
achieve that 4 per cent ; but Mr Brown can 
hardly hope to persuade the tilde union 
signamries m 8jes& agreement* to forgo 
tetimnot (end who could ?), 
tfpea theJproMem Of persuading 

. 

agfamfal' Or fafln rn am one-shot 
increases, <0 agree to rttfantx the irony 
of this situation is tfa b fa ptot many of 
these embvrainfa S faflsAn pay-end-hours 
! «gr«eaofa*’ htoibeen' canvassed, and 
mil («Mfle%) fa moat hopeful 
road toward* an beOmes policy. 


ta&HitA 


resobfaj called upon all governments not 

O^XaE m W M P *** 

Orgsnmaon of African unity to promote 
Congolese reconciliation ; U Thant is asked 
to keep the Council informed of whatever 
progress is made in this direction and as 
regards the resolution’s other clauses, which 
include the withdrawal of mercenaries. Bur 
neither the OAU nor the UN has been 
equipped with any effective means of check* 
mg the flow of blood inside the Congo or 
the flow of foreign arms and soldiers into 
u from outside 5 

PAY AGREEMENTS 

Queue for Jam Tomorrow 

T he last attempt at an incomes policy 
made by a Labour government was 
defeated in 1950 by the reluctance of wage 
jaraers who were not protected by 
Riding scale ” pay agreements—automati- 
cafly putting up their pay when retail prices 
rose—n> Jag behind workers who were thus 
protected. Mr Brown, who was pressing on 
with negotiations for an incomes policy 
even on Christmas Eve and who hopes to 
make some announcement about price and 
wage review machinery before the end of 
this month, faces a similar problem of 
horses already past the stable door. In the 
new year large groups <rf employers are 
fcmly commuted to higher wages and 
shorter houts for a larger section of the 
working population than ever before Some¬ 
thing like six million workers arc involved 
—many of them under the now fashionable 
long-term agreements. They include 
specific commitments already made to 
workers In engineering, electricity and gas ’ 
supply, building, textiles, the merchant- 
navy, agriculture, iron, and steel, the post 
office, printing, several retail trades, right 
down a very varied list. 

Many of these promised increases arc 


Batitamsation ? 

A patfy brtofc-ajp of the Nigerian federa- 
A wfl’ hat faepofa a jwaaibility that 
mu* be taken seriously. The, progressive 
Alliance (UPGA), oneoffa two major 
gftttffe of political parties, mu only decided 
at the last moment to boycott the general 
elections on December 30th, but announced 
on that day that it would not recognise any 
new government based on the one-sided 
polling that took place; and, still more 
ominously, that it was ready to discuss how 
the federation’s assets mi^ht be split up 
President Azikiwe has denied a report that 
tAlks have been already held about the 
secession of the Eastern region; but the 
prospect of a secession now looms large. 

For four years this federation of 55 
million people had defied the African trend 
to balkanisadon. Nigeria’s inhabitants out¬ 
number those of all the seventeen other 
West African states combined. The con¬ 
trast between its conservative-dominated 
Moslem north and the more radically 
inclined south is glaring enough; but the 
south, too, has its divisions, particularly 
between the mainly Ibo Eastern region and 
the mainly Yoruba West. The outgoing 
federal government was an uneasy alliance 
of northerners (including the federal prime 
minister) and easterners (President Azikiwe, 
die' most prominent Ibo figure, being the 
former leader of the eastern-based National 
Convention of Nigerian Gtizens party 
The NONA, having become increasingly 
restive as junior partner in the rqling coali¬ 
tion, chose to break aw^v and fight the 
election in alliance with northern oppositu n 
groups that wanted to end the Fulani emirs’ 
grip on the North This new alliance 
(UPGA) found that its candidates in the 
Nbrth were 90 harried to reinsure the con¬ 
servative victory which was likely anyhow 
that it decided to boycott the polls. 

Nigeria’s future must now depend largely 
on what course the president chooses*Co 
adopt, in his difficult position as both con¬ 
stitutional head of state and father figure 
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of fa most likely MfasioQut pomyod 
oq fa tonfjteed situation in fa Western 
refat, where polfing day vrta fearicS by 
wSnpread turW«Se. % the^Basrdoei 
break away, could fa West long remain 
paft of a truncated Nigeria in which 
northern dominance would be even greater 
than before ? 

RUSSIA 

Liberman Catches On 

M r Khrushchev’s successors are widely 
credited with adopting a more cir¬ 
cumspect attitude towards their job than he 
had. But tfi&pressing importance of ™klm r 

experimenting with Professor Liberman’s 
ideas for makkw profit and sales, mfarfan 
the futtlmeflttf norms, fa ctoeTcxterions 
of a Arms efficiency. Professor Liberman 
himself wrote to The Economist on October 
18th—a few days after Mr Khrushchev’s 
fall—a letter (published in our issue ^of 
October 31st) in which he confidently pre¬ 
dicted that he would be given further 
opportunities of tearing his methods in 
practice. 

At that time many Russians were keeping 
their heads well down until they could sec 
which way the new wind was blowing. But 
the professor’s confidence was evidently 
not misplaced. Last week Ixpestia 
announced a number of measures tb Improve 
the efficiency of Soviet industry. They 
include the introduction of Professor 
Liberman’s methods into five enterprises in 
the Lvov area, one of which is a miitf 
the others factories producing footwear, 
television sets, clothes and motor vehicles. 

It is also hoped that by the middle of this 
year about a third of the textile and clothing 
factories in the Soviet Union will be inn 
on Liberman lines. No doubt the professor^ 
ideas are being allowed to spread because 
they are already proving their worth in the 
two textile factories where they were intro¬ 
duced early last year. Them were evidently 
some difficulties at first, but when western 
correspondents were taken round one of 
these factories early in December they were 
told that profits and wages were up, retail 
prices down and quality much better* 

Tlie Russians argue (hat (he introduction 
of tbe profit motive does noi represent a 
surrender to capitalist ideas. It is niore 
difficult to believe that Professor Lib&man’s 
methods, if they are allowed to spread 
widely, will not lead to sweeping modifica¬ 
tions in the Russians’ planning system 
What is certain, however, is that, if ’the 
professor is really given his head, th^juill 
be a new deal for the Sovi# consumer. 
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FROM OUR ROMF CORRhSPOSDkNT 

Prime Minister boxes to President 


O K Monday evening, at the twenty-first ballot, after thirteen 
days of the most self-destructive struggle ever waged in a 
modem parliament. Signor Giuseppe Saragat, Italy’s foreign 
minister, was elected fifth president of the republic. With 646 
votes he at last had the necessary absolute majority in the two 
houses of parliament sitting in joint session. A minimum of 
temperance and foresight on the part of the Christian Democrat 
leaders could have given him a sufficient majority at the outset; 
instead they wasted every card in their hand and in so doing 
treated the country to a spectacle that looked at one time remark¬ 
ably like the death pangs of the republic. Their clumsiness 
allowed the Communists to act as the saviours of Italian 
democracy'; without the 250 Communist votes Signor Saragat 
would not We been elected even at the twenty-first ballot and the 
deadlock might still be unbroken. 

Signor Saragat, who was a militant anti-fascist, is a 
Social Democrat, an intellectual and a man of European stand¬ 
ing. His election gives Italy’s socialist and radical Left a fresh 
chance to make its mark. The Communists, for their part, have 
teemed to acquire a new status. In their handling of the presiden¬ 
tial election they We appeared to show a better understanding 
t frpn the Christian Democrats of the nature of parliamentary 
govemn&ent. Whether they did this for ends that are ultimately 
democratic in the western sense of the word is another matter. 

At the outset of the struggle, the three non-Catholic parties in 
the government coalition invited the Christian Democrat leaders 
either to support Signor Saragat or to designate a candidate from 
their own party who Would be able to represent the coalition. The 
party executive, dominated by the secretary, Signor Rumor, 
refused; instead it designated its own candidate. Signor Leone, 
who represented the so-called moderate faction but failed to attract 
the votes of the Christian Democrat Left. Against him, Signor 
Fanfani pitted his own candidature, and Signor Pastore was sup¬ 
ported by the Roman Catholic trade unionists. At the tenth ballot 
Signor Rumor threatened Signor Fanfani with expulsion from the 
party fcnd called the Vatican to his aid. The Osservctjgre Romano 


exhorted Catholics to keep united. Signor Fanfani withdrew from 
the contest but instead of voting for Signor Leone, his supporters 
returned blank voting slips. 

At the fifteenth ballot, Signor Rumor gave up the attempt to 
force Signor Leone on parliament and ordered the Christian Demo¬ 
crats to abstain rather than support Signor Saragat. For the next 
six ballots the main group of the party abstained; this scandalised 
the rest of the electors, who considered it a \ iolation of the principle 
of the secret ballot and an offence to their assembly. But the 
followers of Signor Fanfani and Signor Pastore again flouted 
discipline and returned blank votes. For this, two of them have 
been suspended and Signor Pastore has resigned from the govern¬ 
ment in protest. At the eighteenth ballot, when the only major 
candidate in the field was Signor Nenni, supported by the Socialists, 
the Republican party and the Communists, Signor Rumor at li*t 
instructed the Christian Democrats to vote for Signor Saragat who 
was thus able to reappear after being absent from ten bailees. But 
again about a hundred of the supporters of Signor Fanfani and 
Signor Pastore refused to accept party discipline, ,tbus making it 
impossible for Signor Saragat to be elected without the support of 
the Communists. 

At this point Signor Rumor publicly declared that the Christian 
Democrats would not vote for Signor Saragat if he asked for Com¬ 
munist support. Signor Saragat wisely ignored the threat. On 
Monday morning, after the twentieth ballot, Signor Nenni withdrew 
his candidature, inviting all wbd had supported him to vote for 
Signor Saragat. At the same time, Signor Saragat asked for the 
votes of “ all the democratic and anti-fascist groups.” This message 
was conveyed to the Communist party secretary, Signor Longo, 
by the Social Democrat secretary, Signor Tanassi. The Com¬ 
munists, finding their votes were now decisive, gave them to 
Signori Saragat. Signor Rumor had no choice but to remove his 
veto. Two-thirds of the Christian Democrat party voted for Signor 
Saragat and about one-third returned blank votes. Thus for all irs 
preponderance (399 votes out of 963) the patty proved to be too 
divided to control the election. 
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The discord-among? the Christian Democrats isufllikfcly to Sub¬ 
side until they have held their national congress. Signor Rumor's 
chancer of being confirmed in the secretaryship no m seem com¬ 
promised If the arrogant “ moderate ” faction is cut down to 
size, it would remove a serious obstacle from the .path of the 


coalition. Moreover, the election of Pfosidenf ?$dfeaga& 



GERMANY 

Bubble 

Exploded 

FROM OUR BONK CORRESPONDENT 

M ost Germans have grasped by now 
that there is no quick and tolerable 
way of getting rid of the communist regime 
that has ruled one-third of their country 
since 1945. Much of their talk, in conse¬ 
quence, is of trying to erode partition by 
taking “ small steps ” towards collabora¬ 
tion wherever decently possible, and, in the 
meantime, trying to do what they can to 
improve the irksome lot of the 17 million 
Germans (they arc about to be recounted 
by census) who live east of the Elbe. In 
these circumstances, one might have sup¬ 
posed they would have welcomed the news 
that two American firms—Litwin En¬ 
gineering and Standard Oil of Ohio— 
were selling the east German government 
equipment for making synthetic fibres. 
Would not the completion of such plans 
mean for the east Germans more of the 
clothing, reels of cotton, balls of string, and 
other odds and ends whose capricious short¬ 
ages arc one of the minor vexations of life ? 

One would not have gathered so from the 
outcry in west Germany when the news of 
the deal was first published three days 
betoie Christmas. A dastardly act of 
treachery, it seemed, had been committed 
b>, ot all people, the Americans. The 
government had been “neither consulted 
nor informed." Recalling how the Bonn 
authorities, tiue to their treaty obligations, 
had, in March 1963, prevented die export 
of 163,000 tons of steel pipe from the Ruhr 
to the Soviet Union, many newspapers 
suggested that this was the last straw on a 
burden of perfidy to which Britain, France 
and Italy had already contributed. 

On December 28th the Free Democrats 
announced they were resolved to ask the 
government to give the Bundestag a full 
accouut of the West's commercial and 
political dealings with east Germany. The 
same day, the Social Democrats called on 
the government to be more candid: the 
two American companies concerned, the 
Social Democrats alleged, were operating 
through subsidiaries in France, with the help 
of French credits. 

Indignation is n^w cooling. On Decem¬ 
ber 20th, the Ftankfwiet Rundschau 
pointed out that west German firms were 
engaged in comparable schemes in Hun¬ 
gary, Poland, and the Soviet Union, and 
maintained it would be wrong to obstruct 
the possibility of easing political tension. 
(The* newspaper did not recall that west 


Germany annually supplier east G^fnany 
with goods and equipment worth £90 
million,) On December 39th, presumably 
after agitated consultation with the Ameri¬ 
can embassy, the west German govert^ 
meat's information office released thttc 
would-be corrective paragraphs* > " * fV 

These made the foltowfnjf po&ts. One, 
as much as 86 per cent me GernUfty^ 
foreign trade in 1963 was Wfefr communist 
countries. Two, AmericaV trade relations 
with east Germany hafW been notably 
restrained. The total value of trade both 
ways was million in 1^63* Bi tpc first, 
half of 1964, it was I18 million, of which 
$13,5 million represent* payment for 
American coal and agricultural produce. 
Three* the value of the fibre plant to be 
delivered to east Germany is approximately 
54 million marks, not 100 million marks, 
as was first reported. There is no intention 
of sending American technicians to east 
Germany and the United States government 
is not offering credits or guarantees. 

ISRAEL 


Old-Time Music 



Conducted by Mr Eshko 1 

BY A CORRESPONDENT IN ISRAEL 


B y demonstrating his indispensability, 
Israel’s prime minister, Mr Eshkol, 
has chalked up a solid victory over his aides 
inside Mapai, the ruling party in tbe 
government coalition. A week after he and 
his government resigned in mid-December, 
Mr Eshkol returned on his own terms. The 
government is precisely as it was, with the 
addition of one new ministry. And, on 
December 27th, the cabinet voted against 


finally* bat 
govqpigeat 




Ijr tfic whole 
imatxnit,* 

W* m Mexpectcd to 
battle* v Tne troiki of 
fat Pinhas 

_ r, the minifm^TGoldA Mefa, 
the foreign mfwitcr, mmjmt JimMk the 
education mg&tcr-Hfrin 
their own way. And thi| r pfotawincludes 
fighting tbe general election at the end of 
1965 on a joint list With Adwfaitb Amah, 
the party whose ideology h ^ 

left of Mapai’s middle-oi-the-j 
When Mr Eshkol succeeded Mr 



Gurion as prime minister eighteen months 
ago, one of the factors most in his favour 
was his neutrality between the groups in 
Mapai. Since then, pressure from the 
“ old-timers ” has tipped the balance. 
Despite doubts, still unremoved, about his 
qualifications, Mr Sapir took over Mr 
Eshkol’s old job at the finance ministry. 
The relatively younger men whom Mr Bcn- 
Gurion had favoured, Mr Dayan, Mr Peres 
and Mr Almogi, were left pushing for pro¬ 
motion and for influence. 

.With the coming election very much in 
his mind, Mr Eshkol has been urging his 
party’s alignment with Achduth Avodah. 
The Sapir-Meir-Aranne trio have been 
strongly behind him; for one thing, the 
alignment would be likely to reinforce their 
own position in the government. Mr Ben- 
Gurion fought the idea bitterly, and Mr 
Dayan’s recent resignation as minister of 
agriculture was partly caused by his opposi¬ 
tion to the link. But it is not only Mr 
Ben-Gurion and his followers who oppose 
the alignment. Although the majority of 
senior Mapai party members are loyal to 
Mr Eshkol in public, many of them have 
serious misgivings about the shift to the left 
that tbe link with Achduth Avodah would 
involve. They fear, above all, that a left¬ 
ward trend in economic policies would make 
it harder than ever to check inflation. 

Mr Ben-Gurion fought his campaign in 
90 tactless and impolitic a manner that h t 
alienated both public and press. Certainly 
he was partly led on by his hatred of Mr 
Lavon, whom he feared might be able to 
return to influence of some sort within the 
framework of a Mapai-Achduth Avodah 
alignment. Again, his opposition to 
Acnduth Avodah includes a large measure 
of ancient personal hostility. But in the 
final analysis, Mr Bcn-Gurion’s battle with 
Mr Eshkol was not about what the prime 
minister was doing now but about who 
should succeed him when he decides to 
retire. Mr Eshkol is 69. At present Mr 
Sapir is probably next in line. And Mr Sapir 
is about die last person whom Mr Ben- 
Gurion would like to see as prime minister. 
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uoderstftodi&g 9 md *£ rraiito have aow been clouded by the 
ugly pasdooi steaming out of Soudeyvilk. 

Over the last fow yean* President Nasaer’fc imitation of an elder 
statesman has been graving more and more professional. His 
public statements are, more often than not, considered and temp 
perate (Egypt’s many faces allow a wide area of unknowing between 
what the president says and what his agents and supporters do). 
As one of the pillars of the non-aligned world, he has urged 
i moderation upon his wilder colleagues. For many years now, there 
baa been no truth in the charge that Egypt's.onb <kv 4 opm«u 
tm bean forgotten in the glow of foreign crusadeV Heirstii *he 
- < aide aqd undisputed leader of Arab nationalism.. [ JHeJue .stopd Tin 
; - fo thtRto&ians, yet remained their frienjd*' -All lod the 

^ Ajiterkan AdmjhlWation to overrule domestic (and British) pro- 
- ^ tc^auptiS continue to put its faith* and m mm$%M Egypt. 

^ut inq that for several years Egypt has been raying 
hefty quahtitks of American surplus food makes President l^kkfer 
' vulnerable to Arab criticism that dependence on American good- 
Fill has blu nged Jus zeal, that tns statesmanship lias W shape? 
by ABOTftfh gift parcels. He may have been able to walk sure¬ 
footed over these barbs; but their pricks shave left him doubly 
sensitive to any hint of bullying by die United States*' With the 
Congo tragically flaring into an issue on which sides have to.be 
taken, a bonfire of nervous passion in Cairo had already been laid. 
W TTE who pays the piper calls the tune ”: westerners brought v; The rudeness with which, Dectmbar i^rd, he fold the United 

II up on this sometimes dogmatically abused adage find it States that they knew what thfy coujid do with their aid seems 

hard to recognise its limitations when it comes to international to have been unpremeditated. It happened during the “ victory 

giving and taking. President Nasser’s vehement rejection of the day ” celebrations at Port Said commemorating the final withdrawal 

notion that the indispensable economic help the United Arab of the British and French troops in 1956 and may have been sparked 

Republic is getting from the United States ought to temper his off by an interview the day before between the American ambassador 

militant intervention in the Congo has caused outraged sniffing and the Egyptian minister of supply. The two were supposed to be 

among Americans and a smug buzz of “ I told you so ” among discussing the additional $35 million worth of food that Egypt 

Britons. Much too easily the mind flashes back to the summer has requested from the United States to help it through its harsh 

of 1956, when hot-blooded Egyptian revolutionaries snapped the shortage of foreign currency (described in the next article by a 

political net of the West’s purse strings. By now, it was thought, correspondent just returned from Cairo). According to the 

both giver and taker were cooler, less idealistic, more circuitous Egyptian president, the ambassador, “ looking glum and sulky,” 

in the asking, and evading, of conditions. But these qualities of cut the interview short by saying he could not discuss financial aid 

while Egypt was actively helping the Congo 
rebels. This, it seems, ignited the presi¬ 
dent's blaze of anger. Egypt, he said, was 
indeed sending arms to the Congo rebels 
ind would continue to do so. If, in 
consequence, Egyptians had to do without 
American help, so be it. Policy would not 
be changed because of American pressure. 

The horribly perilous escalation of the 
Congo’s civil war is discussed on page 16. 
The question here is whether active inter¬ 
vention by Egypt and Algeria (and others 
who may follow suit) can in any way be 
curbed by* the manipulation of economic Sid. 
The answer, at any rate in Egypt’s case, 
seems, to be no. Whether or not, as our 
Correspondent from Cjiiro suggests, Presi¬ 
dent Nasser’s dedance has been bolstered 
by, the prospect of Russian generosity, the 
complex tragedy of Stanleyville has fired 
African (and Arab)' nationalists with a 
ampler passion. They may not be for any¬ 
thing much more substantive than the dead 
drumbeat of Ltittttjmba; they are against 
Tshombe^ his white soldiers and his western 
supporters. Ini the fate of this heated, 
primitive simplification, an attempt to exert 
influence through the giving or holding back 
of aid is liable to prove mere shadow-boxing. 
All that may happen is that the old spectres 
of eight years ago live again, and who, 
indeed, wants that ? 


SUDAN 

Shy Staging 
Post 

PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
KHARTPOM 

S ince the beginning of December, 
. between 15 end 20 Soviet-built fopr- 
engined Aminov military transport planes 
with UAJR or Algerian, .markings have r©» 
fuelled at Khartoum airport before continu¬ 
ing to Juba, near the Congolese frontier. 
There is no way by which Egypt could send 
equipment; to the rebels is the north-ease 
Con$» > ekeept through 'the Sudan. . But 
President Nasser’* declaration just before 
Christmas that Egypt was, in fact, supplying 
the rebel forces with arms caused acute 
embarrassment to the Sudanese fbteign 
minister, Mr Mohammed Mahjoub, who had 
just committed himself .in New York to say¬ 
ing that no arms were passing through the 
Sudanto the Congo. 

Now that he baa returned to Khartoum, 
Mr Mahjoub replies to questions on the 
Sudan’s Congo policy with understandable 
irritation. He has nothing, he says, to add 


to what he has said 
wish to discuss the 
especially annoying 
to take a bold and 
the question that is 
African continent, 
Sudanese 
sistent that 
new-civilian 



already and he does not 
matter further. It is 
for him to be unable 
clearly defined line on 
preoccupying the entire 
(hr, of all the new 
]» the one most in- 
:ween the 
military 
African 



in the^ Umm 
:cd 



.^ .. ,jwasi 

although pSlfcably 
majority. He is likdy to continue .as 
foreign minister in the new government— 
or possibly as prime minister. The Umma 
party has a pro-western reputation and Will 
be the natural target for 1 criticism from 
radical Africans if it shows signs of any 
sympathy for Mr, Tshombe and ibis regime. 
. Mr Khalifa’s government is now ap¬ 
proaching a very delicate stage in its nego¬ 
tiation with the rebel leaders in South 
Sudan. It is uncomfortably aware that 
although the anas reaching Juba are being 
handled by the Sudanese army, they could 
very easily pass into the hands of Sudanese, 
rather than Congolese, rebels. 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC-4 


Steam from Stanleyville 



Victory thy handshake 
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Not by Bread Alone 


,*«» 'll, f w 



BY A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN CAIRO 


T o hear President Nasser tell the United 
Stafts l^st week to take awpy its surplus 
wheat and M jjo drink up the se* ” (the Arab 
way of sayjog "jump in’’), one might 
think that the streets of Cairo were paved 
with gold. In fact* they are not even 
littered with wrapping paper, for there is 
little to wrap and less to wrap with. There 
is a tidy emptiness reaching from the gutters 
to the shops. This is the curious stage of 
a revolution which by most African and 
Asian standards is successful; a revolution 
that has doubled the industrial working 
population and the uxban pay packet, 

By the standards of emerging nations the 
United Arab Republic tpday sets at dnee a 
pattern of progress and of deprivation. It 
is also a living denial of President Nasser’s 
earlier dictum that the present generation 
should not pav the full price for the pros¬ 
perity of the future. If the present course 
of development can be held, tne UAR might 
emerge, after a decade or so, both richer 
and less inhibited, less tormented the 
affronts history, and as free to commend 
and fbtjngtf as it is now fo condemn and 
insult. For in Egypt economics are afr 
affair of the spirit and must be judged as 
such. Just now the flesh is being mortified: 
the people go short 

It is sti,ll probably true that the working 
man in th&ttwfts is bttte* off than he was 
before tfcf' revolution. If he does not 
ohtiqge hk flat< Ws-rent is low and con- 
trolled* add he .cuMea a few more notes In 

his galabiyaj/pocfctt. ^ Jwanae bis environ¬ 
ment is denuded «f farajoea be bolds bis 
bead high amdMr|us owp jptt Ihd look*' 
around him with q . possessive v 4 ir that 
Surprises the“old brnkP''ittufulug oosqd- 
Wa sd®«|||fbeaD^tnessu 
,1 But there aw thp&wfeen he cannof btaj 
himself the status ayund of a toilet 



chicken 


now ios., 


and the meat brought within his grasp by 
the jcvphmon is now escaping beyond ir. 
Onions, tomatoes; sugar, tea, coffee, fuel oil 
and cooking oil: when these cannot be 
supplied by the government co-operatives 
they are absent or costly. The goat’s milk 
cheese that was given away with a glass of 
beer is not to be had for the worker’s 
piastres. The money he worshipped when 
he had none now seems a cheat. 

The peasant may be worse off than 
before, although it is difficult to take the 
micro-measure of his poverty, and there is 
a 4 mall minority enriched by land received 
under the agrarian reform. The majority 
gained at the outset by controlled maximum 
rents and minimum wages, but evasion of 
the rent laws made the benefits transient. 
Higher prices have since wiped out the 
advantage of controlled wages. Peasants 
may now have dry bread for breakfast where 
recently they *»uld at Jeast have had toma¬ 
toes, cheese or onions to go with it 

In the had old days it was well known that 
a good cotton year made the towns prosper¬ 
ous t>ut impoverished the countrycjH e by 
creating high prices and shortages Today, 


PAKISTAN 

Fever 

Symptoms 

FROM OUR SPfiglAL CORRESPOND! NT 

Karachi Thursday 

O N JanuMV 2nd, Pakistan elects its presi¬ 
dent. la the final convulsions of the 
campaign, there stems to be a real possibility 
of what Was inconceivable three months ago 
—PresiJkjBt, Ayub Khan's defeat At least 
this is whft BOme of his supporters are say¬ 
ing. whpr bafkers of the main opposition 
•candidate, Miss Fatima Jinnahb are jubilant 
> ? M the astonishing political change achieved 
t&ftarcw&pafen in the last few weeks. 
Alarm in the government camp has been 


with ££400 million a year wUtgltCBlta 
industrial wage bill, this condition seems 
permaiKtt. ^[he eda 

themselves too AsFrcaaentl^ser s^L 
it would be wonderful if they woo|d$lhgEarr 
saving instead of spending. 1 - ~ 1 ' J 

The loss of half the cotton crop in I 9 fij, 
the costly Yemen war, and the expensive 
conduct of foreign' afffcW and propaganda, 
have contributed to sohe extent to*tSi$ 
situation, but the' bask difficulty lies in the 
development p rogramme itself. Accotding 
to economists, is' President Nasser has 
admitted, the ptogrtunMe flak ed twenty 
years to execute; he insisted that irsboukl 
be carried out in ten. The materia! achieve¬ 
ments are, indeed, remarkable: Mx has 
850 new factories and the AsWan t$h Datn 
in the final stage of construcdOfl sand no 
sensible person wiB deny that if EgypMs to 
prbgress h must have industrialisatioifi ‘The 
current trouble Bes in the imbalance of the 
programme ; it has not provided consumer 
goods in proportion to and cobCuneat with 
the new earnings, which have been spent 
on food, clothing and other essentials and 
have emptied the national cupboard. Nor 
is it possible to buy from abroad on die 
required scale, for the factories! themselves 
eat into the foreign currency to obtain their 
raw materials and spare parts. 

Half the cotton crop is mortgaged to 
Russia for arms, factories and the High 
Dam, and it is largely the £Ejo million * 
year of surplus American wheat delivered 
against Egyptian currency that has kept the 
country going. It is this that makes the 
new rudeness to America so reckless. A 
sober-sided outsider wonders whether 
Russia has, perhaps, at long last, agreed to 
forego the repayments on some or all of the 
loans. A country destitute of foreign ex¬ 
change, short of almost all essentials, with 
some factories out of action for lack of spare 
parts or raw materials, can hardly afford to 
throw’ away the wheat that makes half the 
nation’s bread, It is a bold man who kids. 
3 gift horse In the teetfi Unless, of course, 
he has another horse. 


reflected in a flurry of last minute accusa¬ 
tions The West Pakistan information 
minister claimed on Tuesday to have proof 
that huge sums had been given to the oppo¬ 
sition campaign bV India and the United 
States. The American embassy denied this 
feverish charge next day 
Your correspondent found surprising 
unanimity in Karachi (which, admittedly. 
is often out of touch with the rural anas 
of West Pakistan) that if this w'Cre a direct 
election Miss Jinnah would win. But Satur¬ 
day’s voting is confined to the country’s 
80,000 “ basic democrats,” thentselves 
elected ip November In any event, Paki¬ 
stan’s political scene has been irretrievably 
altered by this freSh injection of democracy 
of a sort; while President Ayub himself has 
yarned Credit bv being one of the few auto¬ 
crats in the wond’s history to organise elec¬ 
tions whose results were uncertain. 
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KASHMIR 

Delhi More 
Distant 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

M R la l Bahadur shastri has chosen 
appeasement—of his domestic critics. 
Although he has rejected the demand of 
his backbenchers in" parliament for the 
ending of Kashmir's special status and its 
complete integration with India, he has 
nevertheless given Pakistan grave offence 
by whittling down Kashmir’s separateness. 
In mid-December Mr Shastri’s government 
made applicable to Kashmir the constitu¬ 
tional provision under which the Indian 
president is entitled to dismiss a state 
government in certain circumstances and take 
over direct control. Pakistan has seen this 
as an attempt to consolidate the Indian 
“ stranglehold,” and has warned the 
Security Council that the consequences 
might be “ disastrous.” 

New Delhi, of course, takes the attitude 
that, Kashmir having irrevocably acceded 
to India, the change in the legal relationship 
is a purely internal matter. No foreign 
power, it is loftily stated, has here any locus 
standi; but, somewhat inconsistently with 
this legalistic argument, New Delhi has 
mounted a major diplomatic effort to 
persuade other governments to agree :o this 
“ domestic ” change. Washington and 
London demurred, and only Moscow gave 
the go-ahead. 

The issue will now almost certainly come 
up before the Security Council, with which 
Pakistan has already lodged a protest, and 
another legal wrangle will ensure. Far more 
serious, however, is the damage Mr Shastri 
has done to his standing with Pakistan's 
leaders by his unilateral move. After Mr 
Nehru's death, in the middle of the delicate 
negotiations that were going on between the 
two countries through Sheikh Abdullah, it 
was presumably agreed that both sides 
should maintain the status quo until Mr 
Shastri was settled in well enough to resume 
substantive talks. This understanding was 
reaffirmed during the Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ conference in London in July, 
and again, more recently, when President 
Ayub Khan and Mr Shastri met in Karachi 
in October. Their meeting was made to 
appear a casual encounter ; Mr Shastri was 
on his way back from the non-aligned 
“summit” conference in Cairo and just 
stopped off en route, seemingly to say hello. 
Thus meeting was deliberately played down, 
it is said, in order not to rouse premature 
hopes, in recognition of the fact that it 
would be some time before either leader 
was in a position to develop new initiatives. 

The Indian government, blandly maintains 
that it is still anxious for a rapprochement 
and is still pressing for talks on peripheral 
problems on the ground that Kashmir 
cshnot be meaningfully discussed without 
an improvement in the general climate. 
There has been hitherto much sympathy for 
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this standpoint, but New Delhi now seems 
likely to forfeit it. All that can be said in 
Mr Shastri's defence is that he is under 
tremendous pressure from within his own 
cabinet and party and also from the oppo¬ 
sition, Not one voice has been raised to 
counsel restraint, except that of the Sarvo- 
daya leader, Mr Jayaprakash Narayan. He 
has bluntly said that integrationist moves in 
Kashmir and professions of a real ‘desire to 
seek Pakistan's friendship do not go 
together. He has given warning that an 
aggravation of tensions within the subcon¬ 
tinent will make both India and Pakistan 
ineffective in the wider world, creating a 
power vacuum for China to fill. For his 
pains, Mr Narayan has been roundly abused 
by indignant MPs and sundry others, some 
of them, going so far as to dub this widely 
esteemed leader a traitor. 


ZANZIBAR 

Soft Rifles and 
Hard Facts 

TROM OUR AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

T o entertain President Nyerere on his 
first state visit to Pemba and Zanzibar 
last month, the girls of Wete primary school 
pui on a display of arms drill. They banged 
their toy rifles on their khaki shoulders like 
true revolutionaries, marched in circles sing¬ 
ing political songs, and ended with a form 
of bayonet practice, waving their sticks like 
outsize darning needles and shouting “ hit 
with the whole gun.” The presidential 
expression was hard to interpret. 

Dr Nyerere saw weapons everywhere on 
his four-day tour of the islands. At every 
meeting a dozen police with Russian sub¬ 
machine-guns stood prominently around 
him ; a few members of the twenty-nine 
man revolutionary council sported revolvers 
on all occasions ; the 
harbour launch at Wete 
had a twenty-year-old 
Russian machine - gun 
wired on its deck, “to 
destroy the power of 
many enemies,” its 
cheerful guardian ex¬ 
plained ; the pride of 
Chake Chake, Pemba's 
capital, was an obelisk 
with an effigy of a free¬ 
dom fighter on top 
adorned with a rifle, a 
spear and a bow-tie. 

Dr Nyerere among 
others may have wished 
the schoolgirls had in¬ 
deed been carrying 
darning needles rather 
than dummy rifles, but 
since the Sunday morn¬ 
ing coup that nearly a 
year ago overthrew the 
Arab sultan's regime 
guns have been the 
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symbol of the revolutionary spirit. The 
friendliness towards western journalists 
of nearly everyone—whether ministers, 
policemen or a manager of a rice collec¬ 
tive farm—took the edge off this 
militancy. 

Hopefully, the leaders of the two islands’ 
300,000 Africans seem now at the end of a 
first revolutionary phase. They, and 
particularly Mr Abed Karume, who is now 
more often referred to as first vice-president 
of Tanzania than as president of Zanzibar, 
have overcome most of the xenophobia that 
followed western reluctance to acclaim the 
January revolution. The American consul, 
Mr Frank Carlucci, who arrived after his 
predecessor in January had been marched 
out of Mr Karlume’s presence at gunpoint, 
had his remarkable effort at reconciliation 
crowned last week when Dr Nyerere and 
Mr Karume altered their timetable to visit 
a school being built with American money. 
The British, too, eventually found in Mr 
James Bourn a representative capable of 
healing relations — but then casually 
arranged for him to take four months’ leave 
during this present crucial period. Evien 
so, it seems probable that the Zanzibaris will 
soon take advantage of British offers either 
to build several clinics and expand the Fidel 
Castro secondary school (which might get 
renamed in the process) or lo help cover 
last year’s budgetary gap. 

The prestige of the east Germans, who 
hurried in first with aid, is on the down¬ 
grade. Their teachers arc thought ro be 
of poorer quality than Ghanaian teachers, 
their slum clearance scheme has made only 
slow progress, and their demands for free 
houses, free cars and free servants have 
become resented. Although cold war com¬ 
petition is unlikely to vanish, for the good 
reason that some Zanzibaris believe they 
benefit from its promotion, foreigners arc 
being assessed now as much on merit as 
on ideology, and the islands are reaching 
the same point of equilibrium as that 
achieved by other parts of Africa. 



Celebrations on a building site 
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For thisr the credit must be shared 
between Mr Karume and the Tanganyikans. 
Mr Karurae has dispersed many of the left* 
wingers and others who opposed the April 
union with Tanganyika to jobs on the main¬ 
land or abroad. Dr Nyerere, by taking 
integration at an unhurried pace* has let 
sink home the principal fact of Zanzibar’s 
economic life—that the islands cannot live 
by themselves. Unemployment has risen 
alarmingly, exports (despite Russian and 
Chinese bulk purchases of cloves) have 
dropped a little, and imports are down to 
about one quarter of the 1963 figure. This 
is partly the result of reluctance by Indian 
and Arab traders to hold any quantity of 
goods after the retrospective: taxing of stock 
in July and the rising tempo of property 
confiscations. But it also reflects the 
general grinding down of the economy as 
a result of the disruption of the administra¬ 
tion, which revolutionary zeal is not yet 
organised enough to surmount. 

There was hardly any tangible progress 
for the Zanzibaris to show to Dr Nyererc: 
some large fields cleared for rice planting 
with Chinese tractors and many miles of 
stone road built by villagers were the sum 
of it. His hosts resorted to asking him to 
lay the foundation stone of a poultry farm 
and taking him to a bullfight. But the 
realisation that alone they cannot pro¬ 
duce quick results is helping to draw 


the Ztombaris; into closer..union with 
TaMafiyjfa, 

* The worst aspect of Zanzibar at present 
is the tight control on people entering or 
leaving the islands* The government plans 
to ease regulation! for one^dgy tourists, but 
for nearly everyone else the procedure is 
formidable. One Arab mid “ they don’t 
want us here, but they won’t let us leave*” 
Mr Karimte is rewriting history by 
aliening in his speeches that the 18,000 
Indians and 40,000 Arabs used to send their 
profits abroad: in fact, this process only 
started with the revolution, when the 
bullying of these richer minorities began. 
There are some Indians in important posts 
—the town clerk of Zanzibar and the party 
boss in Cbake, for instance—and several 
Arabs are high in the revolutionary ranks. 
But nearly all the rest feel themselves 
oppressed and want to leave. The town 
crier of Cbakc, who used to announce wed¬ 
dings, now bangs his gong to summon all 
males to communal labour, on an average 
three times a week. To watch Indian faces 
as the gong sounds made some visitors 
wonder whether Dr Nyerere’s pledge that 
“the Tanzania government does nor mean 
to make slaves of anyone,” expressed 
present truth or only future hope—which 
will be fulfilled when the union has grown 
strong enough, and the Zanzibari leaders 
confident enough, to be humane to all. 


CANADA 

New 

Arms 

for 

New 

Aims 

FROM OUR 
CORRESPONDENT 


I f it were possible to conceive of any con¬ 
tinuing inter-service rivalry in Canada’s 
new integrated command structure at 
national defence headquarters, the Royal 
Canadian Navy has clearly won the first 
round of the argument about new equip¬ 
ment, with the army a comfortable second 
and the RCAF a pqor third. Oo December 
22nd the defence minister, Air Paul Hellyef, 
announced the first stage of the equipment 
purchasing programme which i$ intended 
to extend over five years, and to fit the 
Canadian forces for the revised functions 
that were broadly outlined in the defence 
white paper published last March. 


Canadians peacekeeping in Cyprus 

As a result of the fluctuating and not 
always coherent strategic objectives that 
had been pursued over the past fifteen years, 
administrative and maintenance costs had 
grown to such a point that the defence 
budget left little Over for the procurement 
cf equipment. Only about 13 per cent of 
this year’s appropriation of $1,525 million 
is being spent on equipment. One of the 
aims of the new integration policy, which 
is gradually establishing a unified command 
structure under a single chief of defence 
Sjtatf, was to cut down administrative /and 
personnel costs so that new Procurement 
oould be raised eventually to about 25 per 



cent of total expenditure. At the same time* 
tl^c concept of the ultimate integration of 
the three services matched the new defini¬ 
tion of the objectives of Canadian defence 
policy. Without changing Canada’s basic 
commitments to Nsto, the new policy aims 
wtrb marked by major de-emphasis on air 
defence and heavy new stress on " maximum 
flexibility " to permit the major part of the 
forces to be kept in Canada ready for “ de¬ 
ployment in a variety of peace-keeping 
activities.” 

To meet the new objectives, four prin¬ 
cipal fields of re-equipment were outlined in 
the white paper. They were, first, to re-equip 
the army as a mobile force ; two, to provide 
an adequate air and sea lift for deployment 
of the army in an emergency; three, to 
acquire tactical aircraft; and, four, to» main¬ 
tain a “relatively constant improvement of 
maritime anti-submarine capability.’’ - The 
effect of Mr Hcilyer’s pre-Christmas 
announcement was to defer the purchase 
of new aircraft, start the re-equipment of 
the army and increase its available lift, and, 
most notably, to launch a new programme, 
of naval construction and conversion. 

In the fiscal year 1965-66 the govern¬ 
ment expects to spend only about $265 riiil- 
lion on new equipment. This will amount to 
about 15 per cent of the $t, 5 biHionbudget, 
but in subsequent years it is hoped to raise 
this proportion. Over the five years the 
government is guessing at an average of 
about 20 per cent, or $1,500 million in all. 
Nearly $260 million is already allocated to 
the navy to cover four new-type destroyers 
equipped with American Sea King helicop¬ 
ters, the conversion of seven existing post¬ 
war destroyers, the purchase of a conven¬ 
tional submarine and the refitting of 
Canada’s one aircraft carrier. 

Also included in the naval programme are 
two new r supply ships which will serve a 
double purpose ; they are also expected to 
meet possible requirements for lifting heavy 
army equipment overseas for peacekeeping 
operations. Mobility has top priority in all 
new military equipment. 

In the field of weapons the army will soon 
be ordering the 81 millimetre long-range 
infantry mortar already adopted by Britain 
and the United States, and the Swedish Carl 
Gustav anti-tank guided missile. Self-pro¬ 
pelled artillery is being studied, and within 
five years it is planned to replace the army’s 
Centurion tanks, though no new model has 
yet been picked. 

The most controversial feature of Mr 
Hellyer’s announcement was the deferment 
of the choice of a new tactical aircraft. The 
government has been under some pressure 
to adopt the Phantom bomber made by 
McDonnell Aircraft of St Louis, which 
would have been built ufldet licence by 
Canadair Ltd. in" Montreal fot both the 
RCAF and thq British navy. The scheme 
had the added attraction of supplying b&dly 
needed work at Canadair, which wm have 
fun out of defence orders by the end of 
1965. Mr Hellyer effectively vetoed it on 
the ground that the Phantom is far too 
expensive and complicated machine for 
Canada's needs. 
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The RCAF will continue to operate its 
eight air squadrons in Europe with F104G 
strike reconnaissance aircraft which have an 
expected lifetime of up to ten years. 
Amcrican-built F101 interceptors and two 
squadrons of Bomarc missiles will remain 
in operation for North American defence. 
Eventually Canada hopes to find a relatively 
simple all-purpose tactical combat aircraft 
which can be used both in Canada and in 
Europe, where the government would like 
to bring Canada’s air component Into closer 
association with its army brigade group. 


KUWAIT 

Learning to 
Lend 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUWAIT 

O NE of the ironies of Arab unity has 
been the Arabs’ failure to find a way 
of channelling investment capital from the 
oil-producing Arab countries to their 
capital-hungry brothers. The obstacle was 
less selfishness than inexperience. Both to 
borrow and to lend efficiently requires an 
expertise that few Arabs even recognise 
the need for. Now, in one area at least, 
this skill is being provided by a young 
organisation, the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development. 

Launched in the mood of crisis that 
followed General Qassim’s takeover threat in 
June, 1961, the fund has already, in two 
effective years of existence, cleared three 
major hurdles. It has established its own 
rules and modes of operation—created, so 
to speak, an image of its own. It has con¬ 
vinced the Kuwaitis that the fund is good 
for them precisely because being good for 
Kuwait is not its apparent raison d'etre. 
And it has found borrowers. 

It might seem absurdly easy to lend 
money to people who need it. But this is 
where the fund has had to put most per¬ 
suasive effort. Like a girl with her mind on 
marriage in a respectable society, it has had 
to appear neither too easy nor too difficult. 
Its . hardest task has been to convince the 
governments concerned that the fund’s 
rules—the basic rules of development bank¬ 
ing—are in the interests of the recipient 
countries, not arbitrarily imposed conditions. 

Because of this difficulty, the fund made 
only two loans in its first year: £7 million 
(the Kuwaiti dinar is at par with the pound 
sterling) to Sudan to improve its railway 
system, and £7.5 million to Jordan for the 
Yarmouk irrigation project, phosphate 
mining, power development and for 
tourfem. > 

Since then things have gathered 
momentum. In all, the fund has now com¬ 
mitted £37.7 million of its working capital 
(£100 mfllioh with a borrowing power of 
£200 million). 

To the Sudanese and[ Jordanian projects 
have been added: deepening the Suez canal 
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(£9.8 million), agricultural and power pro¬ 
jects in Tunisia (£6 million), and an oil 
pipe-line in Algeria (£7.5 million). One 
of the fund's two senior economists has just 
left on a field trip to Morocco. And plans 
are now being worked our to send a general 
survey team to Yemen. 

Although |t has had some difficulty in 
putting it across, the fund’s lending policy 
is simple. It lends only to (Arab) govern¬ 
ments, and only for specific projects. More¬ 
over, before it will hand over any money it 
insists on feasibility studies, cost estimates 
and detailed yield projections. No more 
than 10 per cent of its working capital can 
go to any one project, and there tends to be 
a minimum limit of about £200,000. 

The fund prefers schemes that are “ tech¬ 
nically and economically sound and have a 
high priority in the development programme 
of the borrowing country.” To safeguard 
its purpose as a revolving fund, it avoids 
social projects with a low return, however 
worthy these may be. Interest rates vary 
between 3 and 4 per cent, with an average 
repayment term of 15 years and 3 years' 
deferment. This means that fund loans are 
certainly not the cheapest available. But 
with its understanding of local problems and 
its belief in “ flexibility ” the fund is more 
likely than outside creditors to be accom¬ 
modating when difficulties arise. 

Not the least useful of the fund’s func¬ 
tions, and one that is likely to grow, is its 
ability to draw foreign loan capital into the 
area. Us staff are able to assess the useful- 
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ness of western economic consultants and 
so can help guide Arab governments wan¬ 
dering in the maze of development econ¬ 
omics. As a clearing-house for information, 
and as a vantage-point from which to view 
the whole Arab development picture, the 
fund has an obvious function. Its natural 
vocation would seem to be to work flexibly 
within the Arab framework, without depart¬ 
ing from the rules of development banking: 
to combine, in other words, western exi¬ 
gence with Arab understanding. 

It is still too early to pronounce on the 
effect the fund has had on Kuwait’s public 
relations image. Fund officials believe that 
the cynicism that greeted the organisation’s 
birth (" Do they really expect to get their 
money back ? ”) has almost disappeared. 
The fact that it has not become a mere 
hander-out of political “ sweeteners ” has 
gained it respect. 

In fact the fund is only very indirectly a 
public relations instrument for Kuwait. This 
is partly because there is no connection 
between fund loans and Kuwaiti politics; 
loans for straightforward political purposes 
have been made from the government’s own 
reserves (£30 million to Iraq, £25 million 
to the United Arab Republic, together with 
smaller sums and unknown commitments 
made at the September meeting of Arab 
rulers). All the same, if the fund does well, 
it will certainly contribute much to the 
image of an enlightened and progressive 
Kuwait—a Kuwait whose disappearance 
would be everyone’s loss. 


NORWAY 

A Neddy Hobbled 


TROM OUR OSLO CORRESPONDENT 

N orway’s Labour government is now 
going all circuitous in its attempt to 
set up a national planning council. More 
direct methods have failed over the last two 
years. The earlier notion was for # the 
council to'be a consultative body, giving 
advice on economic development plans or 
making recommendations off its own bat. 
The prime minister was to be chairman, and 
the membership would cover trade unions, 
employers, the ministries, science and 
research, as well as the chief business asso¬ 
ciations. Norway has had four-year plans 
since 1954, and a permanent planning unit 
within the ministry of nnante since 
last year. The government wanted the unit 
to act as secretariat to the new council. This 
it was that tripped the project. 

The existing planning unit is a depart¬ 
ment of the finance ministry, under a senior 
ministry official. Business associations 
wanted an independent secretariat. 

The latest idea is an informal committee 
of it members, probably with the prime 
minister as chairman, and meeting once 
every other month. It would consider 
problems of economic development but not 


make definite recommendations. The com¬ 
mittee would neither be responsible for the 

B iment’s long-term plans nor have any 
influence on them. It would be 
basically a forum for discussion and the ex¬ 
change of information. Once again there 
would be no independent secretariat. The 
government hopes this alternative will be 
more palatable to business. It also clearly 
hopes that there can be a later transforma¬ 
tion scene in which it becomes the equiva¬ 
lent of the original, stronger council. Nego¬ 
tiations with the business associations, how¬ 
ever, have not yet begun. 

So far, despite its niggling, business has 
taken more kindly to this whole idea than 
the parliamentary opposition parties have. 
The Conservatives and the Agrarian party 
are against it.. They think that the 
authority of parliament would be sapped if, 
say, deals between business and government 
passed beyond Its control. The argument 
is familiar from British experience. For Mr 
Gerhardsen to breathe his planning council 
into eventual«xistence would be a famous 
victory that bis party and government could 
do with. It ft too early yet to know 
whether the present flanking movement will 
succeed, but it has a good chance. 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY POLIMEX: 


KU 1206 Excavator 

single bucket type. Widely used for all kinds of earth-moving 
and cargo handling work. 

All highly stressed parts ate made of specially tested quality 
materials. 

Adjusted for most severe kinds of work in night and day conditions. 
Simple and safe operation made possible by hydraulic control. 
Equipped with five types of working attachments: 
face shovel, drag shovel, skimmer, drag line grab and crane. 

Bucket capacity II cu. yd. 

POLIMEX exports building machines and building material production 

machines: 

universal excavators 

cranes 

hoists, winches and other hoisting equipment 
concrete mixers and complete concrete preparation plants 
plastering aggregates 

crushers, stationary and portable, of all types 
aggregate coating sets 

concrete mills, tube mills, ball mills, drum mills 
machines and equipment for the ceramic industry 
gang save and stone dressing machines* 



Pfats* tick appropriate square to indicate items in which you are interested. 
Fuff information wiff be sent as soon as possible . 

□ universal excavators 

□ crones 

□ hoists, winches and other hoisting equipment 

□ concrete mixers and complete concrete preparation plants 

□ plastering aggregates : 

□ cruet*#*, Stationary arid p6ftart#, of a« types 

□ aggregate coating sets 

□ concrete miHo, tube mills, ball mills, drum mite 

Cl widu««rir 

□ gang save and stone dressing machines 
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(Please note your questions and queries heie) 
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Democrats' 

Lop-sided Congress 

WASHINGTON, DC 

n the EighLy-niiuh Congress which assembles on Monday and 
will hear President Johnson's State of the Union Message the 
same evening, the Democratic party holds a position of more com¬ 
plete dominance than in any since the Seventy-fifth in 1937. The 
precedent is not particularly encouraging to old Capitol hands. 
President Franklin Roosevelt and the Seventy-fifth Congress did 
1101 get on at all well together. In the wake of Roosevelt’s most 
sweeping electoral victory the Republicans were down to 17 seats 
in the Senate and 89 in the House of Representatives. But the 
Democrats in their triumph suffered from not only a fragmentation 
of views but also a serious problem of attendance, giving rise to 
the congressional precept that “ big majorities mean big trouble.” 
l ; or the first time since then, the Democratic party enjoys a two- 
thirds majority in each House of Congress—295 to 140 in the 
House of Representatives, 68 to 32 in the Senate. But several 
indications suggest that the collapse of 1937 in presidential-con¬ 
gressional relations is not very likely to be repeated. 

The most persuasive factor is President Johnson himself, the 
man best qualified to break the tradition that an active President 
gets his way by fighting Gingress. He is a man interested in the 
practicable, the “ do-able ” as the current phrase has it, and among 
the conditions of practicability for any measure the willing assent 
of Congress comes very hjgh, especially to him. As the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress observes in its latest report, 
Lyndon Johnson knows his Congress very well and it would not 
be in character for him to ask Congress for much that he is not 
sure he can get. 

The committee, a liberal body, is not wholly comforted by this 
reflection ; it fears that Air Johnson may accept a “ hidden con¬ 
gressional veto ” without challenge. To induce him to move in a 
decided way to convert his Great Society from a slogan into a 
programme, two things are probably needed : the emergence of a 
national consensus in favour of bold federal action and the rede¬ 
ployment of power within Congress itself in such a way as to 
make the chances for boldness look better. It is in this light that 
the manoeuvres and the struggles about personalities and rules that 
mark the opening of a new Congress have to be looked at. 

Because of their desperation, the internal difficulties of the routed 
Republicans make the most news. In the background of the meet¬ 
ings of Republicans in the House and Senate next week, when 
various awkward decisions on personalities and procedure will face 
the returning members, will be the still mounting general debate 
about the party’s proper character and its future. For the present 
this debate continues to turn mainly on the wisdom or folly of 
having chosen Mr Goldwatcr as presidential candidate for last 
November’s election. It is not clear how long this will remain so. 
Mr Gold water is the most notable absentee from the new Congress, 
since in order to run for President he had to give up his scat 
in the Senate. But he does still have many devoted followers and 
he is putting up a fight both to justify his own record and to keep 
his nominee, Mr Dean Burch, at the head of the Republican 
National Committee. Mr Goldwater has told the members that 
the removal of Mr Burch at this stage would be M a repudiation of 
a great segment of our party and a repudiation of me he has 


warned the j>arty that “ to turn its back on our cause nov^ would 
be to destroy the two-party system.” 

Practical Republicans in Congress arc also worried about pre¬ 
serving the nvo-party system and themselves as a part of it.’ But 
it is not obvious to them how this ^an best be done. From several 
quarters there afe demands for policies that shall be “ positive,” 
for a party that shall be “ inclusive ” and for leadership that shall 
be dynamic, effective and so on. The Hotisfe Republican Con¬ 
ference—the “ caucus ”—when it met on December I6th did adopt 
proposals for new rules and new staffing arrangements to improve 
the methods by which the House of Representatives does its, busi¬ 
ness. But in other ways it disappointed more than one faction among 
the House Republicans, particularly the liberal and moderate 
groups. On December 19th the chairman of the caucus. Represen¬ 
tative Gerald Ford of Michigan, announced himself as a candidate 
for the leadership of the Republican party in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in opposition to the present minority leader, Mr Charles J 
Halleck. This contest will be fought out when the caucus meets 
again on Monday morning. It concerns an important position of 
power in a party whose resources of power are depleted. 

Air Ford spoke of the need to “ begin a new chapter 
with new ideas, a new spirit and new leadership ” But if he is 
more moderate in his conservatism than Mr Halleck, it is only 
by a line shade. What is really different about him is that he is 51 
years old to Air Hallcck’s 64 ; possibly his leadership would display 
more energy than Mr Halleck’s. But energy is not enough. How¬ 
ever, in their depression the liberal Republicans are tempted to 
vote for Mr Ford just for the pleasure of unseating Mr Halleck 
and having a change. But if Mr Ford wins they may have to pay 
a price for their change, since Representative Melvin Laird of 
Wisconsin has announced his intention of seeking Mr Ford's 
present job, the chairmanship of the caucus. Mr Laird is 42 
and does not lack energy. But he is particularly associated with 
the obnoxious Republican programme for the 1964 election and, 
as chairman of the platform committee at San Francisco last July, 
he played a leading part in the stifling of moderate objections to 
its feebleness on the subjects of racism, extremism and nuclear 
weapons. Not for nothing has this multi-cornered conflict been 
called “a fight between the old fogies and the young fogies.” 

A mong the Democrats the main personal contest is in the Senate, 

, where Air Hubert Humphrey’s election as Vice President 
leaves his position of Democratic whip to be fought for on Monday. 
Three or more candidates are in the field and none has a majority 
yet. In the lead is Senator Russell Long, son of the founder of 
Louisiana’s ruling dynasty, the late Governor and Senator “ King- 
fish ” Huey Long. The family’s political creed, to which Louisiana 
has shown such fidelity, is a peculiar mixture of reaction with 
anti-capitalist populism; it leaves Senator Long in a somewhat 
ambiguous relationship with the Administration and, indeed, with 
most politicians. That, coming from Louisiana, he voted against 
the Civil Rights Act is not surprising; but he also voted against 
the Administration’s Bill to finance medical care for old people 
from social security funds, against federal aid to education so long 
as federal money would be denied to segregated schools and against 
the treaty banning nuclear tests. 

Mr Long can count on the support of many southern Senators 
who like to see key places in southern hands and he also has 
surprising friendships among liberals who like his attitudes on some 
aspects of economic policy. But, given his voting record, to elect 
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him as whip'wrtitt Jsttgg#*| thaf tbfc for#ll icsrit 

handsome raajdrityTftuf$tf blTm forjs0!fiv; trouble J» -the $bi>a£. ” 
A choice more' hclpTu! to tfie Aarhmistration would be “Senator 
John Pastore of Rhode Island, an energetic and progressive man 
whose only drawbacks arc a tendency to be aggressive and rhetori¬ 
cal when he is on his feet, together with a loyalty to the Administra¬ 
tion in his voting record so consistent that it strikes some Senators 
as going beyond the bounds of nature. At all events there was 
enough doubt about his prospects of defeating Senator Long for 
Senator Mike Monrpney of Oklahoma to enter the field, evidently 
as a compromise candidate in case the contest between Mr Pastore 
and Mr Long becomes deadlocked. Neither President Johnson 
nor the Democratic leader in the Senate, Mr Mansfield, is inclined 
to court any avoidable ill-will by intervening in this contest. 

A broad reasou for hoping that the Democratic congressional 
majority of 1965 will not repeat the disaster of 1937 is that, with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 out of the way, President Johnson 
can hope to get through his new term without any more general 
legislation for safeguarding Negro rights. With luck, this may for 
a time relieve the southern Senators and Representatives of the 
compulsion to seek coalitions with conservative Republicans and 
with special-interest groups from everywhere in order to preserve 
white supremacy. It has been this coalition, shifting in its outlines 
but basically constant, that has blocked the policies of Democratic 
Administrations so often. 


P artly for this reason, the progressive groups in the House of 
Representatives are more hopeful than they have been for 
many a year. One source of ill-feeling between northern and 
southern Democrats in the House concerns southern Congressmen 
whose election, or whose standing as Democrats, is being disputed. 
Before the elections the Leaders of the progressively inclined Demo¬ 
cratic Study Group promise to oppose the seating in the new Demo¬ 
cratic caucus of members who supported Mr Goldwater. Accord¬ 
ingly, they are now demanding that Representative Williams of 
Mississippi and Representative Watson of South Carolina should be 
excluded from the caucus*—in Westminster terms, denied the 
Democratic whip—for having campaigned for Mr Goldwater 
against President Johnson. If this is done, the two Congressmen 
are likely to join the Republicans. Probably the Democratic 
leaders will accept this, provided they arc convinced that the 
blood-letting can be kept from spreading further. But 
there is also a smaller group which challenges the right 
of all five Congressmen from Mississippi 10 sir in the House'at all, 
on th: ground that Negro citizens of their state were illegally pre¬ 
vented from voting. This would be a more serious matter ; 
Mississippi is not the only place where it is made difficult for 
Negroes to vote and there is no knowing where such an action 
would stop. 

Assuming that no such cause of general strife with the South 
is allowed to get out of hand in Congress, the progressives in the 
House believe that a distinction can begin to be made between 
southern Congressmen who are reactionary from conviction and 
those who arc reasonable men except when their hands arc forced. 
On this assumption, there is a hard core of perhaps 45 southern 
reactionaries to be reckoned with in the Democratic ranks in the 
House, while some 50 others can be counted as potential allies 
for a moderately progressive programme. Since the northern and 
western Democrats number about 200 and 218 is a majority, this 
opens a theoretical prospect of a Democratic majority for a Demo¬ 
cratic programme, a thing no Administration has been able to count 
on for many years. Things are not likely to go quite as smoothly 
as that in practice. Whether because other causes of dissension 
arise or because absenteeism becomes too common, moderate 
Republican allies are still likely to be needed and, therefore, so is 
a continuous process of give-and-take. 



F rom Washington the new year in Vietnam looks a little brighter 
than the old ; but then Vietnam has never seemed darker than 
it did during Christmas. In fact, Mr Joseph Alsop, just back 
from Saigon, feared that the eleventh anniversary of the Dien 
Bicn Phu disaster which drove the Frchch out of IndoChina, dfic 
early in 1965, might bring a similah collapse bf the present resis¬ 
tance to communist attack. This would be * the greatest Ameri¬ 
can defeat in the history of the United States ’* and to avoid it 
American power must be brought to bear “in deadly earnest.” 
Mr Alsop does not believe that this would result in full-scale 
retaliation from the Chinese Communists, but neither the Ameri¬ 
can people nor the American President are willing to risk involving 
themselves in another Korean war. Thus there is little sympathy 
for Mr Alsop’s view and much for Mr Walter Lippmann’s, that 
in Vietnam “there is at stake no primary and vital interest of 
the United States ” to be defended at all costs. 

Senator Morse and Senator Mansfield arc no longer alone araoilg 
members of Congress in advocating that the United States should 
get out of Vietnam. Mr Russell of Georgia, the influential chair¬ 
man of the Senate Armed Services Committee, has now promised 
a full congressional evaluation of the situation. The sharpest ques¬ 
tions will come from Democrats, but neither they nor anyone 
else seems able to offer any answers, with the exception of Mr 
Alsop—and Senator Monroney also just back from Saigon, who 
thinks that the war there will be won in the end but that it 
may take thirty years. 

One reason why dissatisfaction with the involvement in Vietnam 
is being brought into the open now is because of rhe growing fear 
that the United States will be drawn into an equally unfortunate 
intervention in Africa unless the mistakes made in South east Asia 
are underlined. But the immediate reason for this week’s re¬ 
examination, and for the new readiness to -admit to something 
approaching despair over Vietnam, is the latest political upheaval 
in Saigon. The only morpl justification for the American presence 
there is that it is helping a legally-established government against 
foreign aggression. This justification loses all verisimilitude when, 
as happened just before Christmas, a military gioup purges the 
civilian government however ineffective that government min 
have been. The Commander-in-Chief accused the American 
Ambassador of interfering in South Vietnam’s internal affairs when 
he demanded the prompt restoration of a constiuitional govern¬ 
ment aiming at national unity. Washington's ” inability ” to dis¬ 
cuss the promised increase of military and economic aid for South 
Vietnam until there was a stable government capable of using ii 
generated a more co-operative atmosphere in Saigon, but there 
seems no particular reason why this should last. 

Will Steel Spoil It ? 

T ms week Mr Robert Roosa left the Treasury, where he has 
made such important contributions to the handling of the 
government debt and to international monetary co-operation ; be 
is to be succeeded by Mr Frederick Dcming, the president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis. As he was leaving, Mr Roosa 
made a notable appeal to the steel industiy not to jeopardise the 
country's prosperity and its balance of international payments by 
raising the level of steel prices. Six firms, led by the Inland Steel 
Company and including the largest, the United States Steel 
Corporation, have just announced increases of over 2 per cent in 
the price of galvanised sheets, one of the products in the highest 
demand and the shortest supply. They point to the rise in the 
price of zinc, used in producing the sheets, and argue that an J 
increase in price will encourage more output. 

Mr Roosa’s answer was that, if the price of one kind of steel 
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had to be raised, others should bt cut in compensation. His&rgu* 
ment was not only thSt the country had a legitimate interest in the 
price of Steel, but also that the industry was acting against its own 
interests : higher prices encourage the use of domestic substitutes 
for steel and the import of foreign steel. Moreover, a price increase 
just now will encourage the steelworkers’ union (which has just 
reopened its contract, making a strike possible in May) to raise its 
demands. The President himself, who has been keeping a careful 
eye on steel for months, let it be known from Texas that price 
increases, no matter how selective, were unwelcome to him. 

Mr Johnson is anxious to remain on good terms with the business 
community ; he proved this recently by choosing as a successor to 
Mr Hodge? a* Secretary of dommerce Mr John Connor, a pro¬ 
gressive executive from the phammfcturical industry. But it matters 
even more to the President that nothing should interfere with the 
present miraculous combination of rapid economic growth and 
stable prices. The year which has just ended has brought an 
increase Of about $40 billion in the gross national product; this 
went up by nearly 7 per cent in Current dollars and 5 per cent 
in real terms. There was a net increase of 1.5 million jobs, enough 
to make a perceptible, dent in the number of unemployed. The 
American economy has always been huge ; now it has shown that 
with the help of a tax cut it can grow as fast as any country’s— 
even in the fourth year of a long-lived boom. The Organisation 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Bconomic Co-opcra- 

tion and Development 
pays tribute, in a report 
published this week, to 
the success of the 
Administration's fiscal 
and monetary measures. 
Big as the economy 
is, however, the chart 
shows that troubles in 
individual industries, if 
they are important ones, 
leave their mark. The 
dip in the index of industrial production in October 
reflects the strike against the General Motors Corporation ; 
so do the falls in sales in the shops in October and November, 
when dealers did not have enough cars to sell. Buyers had plenty 
of money ; in November personal income exceeded $500 billion 
(at seasonally adjusted annual rates) for the first time. 

Rights of Management 

O ne of the most interesting labour cases to come before the 
Supreme Court for many years poses the question of whether 
trade unions, to benefit their members, may restrict competition in 
ways which would probably violate the anti-trust laws if under¬ 
taken solely by competing firms. The Jewel Tea Company alleges 
that the Sherman Anti-trust Act is contravened by an agreement, 
dating back to 1919, between butchers’ unions and a trade associa¬ 
tion for grocery shops in the Chicago area. The agreement pro¬ 
hibits the sale of fresh meat except between the hours of 9 am and 
6 pm and has to be obeyed by Jewel Tea although it is not a 
member of the trade association. TJhe Administration, asked for 
its views by the Court, argues that such industry-wide bargaining 
should not be attacked under the anti-trust laws so long as it 
provides direct benefits for workers—as it does in this case. 

Such conflicts of laws are relatively rare ; the disputed boundary 
between the rights of trade unions and the rights of management 
is more familiar ground, Two decisions handed down last month, 
one by the Supreme Court, the other by the National Labour 
Relations Board, which attracted considerable notice, were better 
gifts for trade unionists than for businessmen. In the first the 



Court Upheld a ruling by the NLRB that a paper firm^Fibwboard 
Paper Products *CorporatiOf¥—*ahould have consulted a^tradaUnlan 
representing maintenance men before it decided th give thtir Work 
to an outside contractor, who would do it more cheaply. Now, five 
years later, the firm must go back to doing ha own maintenance 
and reinstate its discharged workers. The importance of this deci¬ 
sion to businessmen is that it touches on their rights of manage¬ 
ment, although the majority opinion and that of three concurring 
Justices made it plain that the ruling was limited to the circum¬ 
stances of this particular case. . f. * 

Rights of a different kind were involved 1 when the NLRB declared 
that the General Electric Company had failed in i960 to 44 bargain 
in good faith " with a trade union, representing its workers, as it is 
required to do under the law. For years GE has followed the 
practice, known as Boulwareism, of laying down at the beginning 
of negotiations what it was prepared to concede and refusing to 
move an inch further ; in addition it has made vigorous efforts *to 
go over the union's head to acquaint its workers with the company’s 
point of view. Its whole approach, according to the NLRB, 
44 disparaged and discredited ” the union. GE has been a formid¬ 
able battler against its trade unions and many labour hearts must 
rejoice. But the firm protests that the ruling is a threat to freedom 
of speech and of bargaining ; the courts will have the last word. 


Winter Wasteland 


C alculating the odds of catastrophe is part of the way of life 
on America’s West Coast where natural disasters, like natural 
b^aut:cs, come on a gigantic scale. Nonetheless, the floods which 
struck California and Oregon and, to a lesser degree, Washington, 
Idaho and Nevada during Christmas week were disastrous beyond 
expectation ; one flood expert thought that they were the worst 
in a thousand years. The cause was a freakish combination rf 
heavy snowfalls, followed by a rapid rise of temperature and heavy 
rains. As the swollen rivers began to run into the Pacific Ocean, 
they were held back by unusually high tides. In the ensuing chaos, 
at least forty people died and thousands lost their homes; dozens 
of highways, railway lines and bridges were washed out, including 
the new mile-long bridge over the confluence of the Columbia and 
John Day rivers which took a car and its driver into the torrent 
with it when it collapsed. The total cost of the five-day series of 
storms may reach $1 billion ; the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company alone thought that the damage to its cables and wires 
would reach $1 million. 

If not a blessing, the floods were at least a justification in disguise 
for the massive federal programme of dam-building and flood con¬ 
trol in the Pacific Northwest. The Army Corps of Engineers 
reported that without the flood control projects the damage would 
have been much greater ; at Eugene, Oregon, the site of the state 
university, the waters of the Willamette River would have risen 
15 feet higher and at Portland, the state’s largest city further down- 
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6a-«m, tbicy w<HiW h»v<: flooded the btf*irasb 4 istrict. Most of the 
diinsge w«s> caused by small stream which have never come under 
the federal hand,along the giant Columbia, restrained.by a series 
of damsi flooding was not severe. The story was the same in 
northern California. The hardest-hit area was around the Eel 
River, where virtually no control work has been done; in the 
Central Valley, however, a half-finished dam checked the 
flow on the Feather River, where floods did tremendous 
damage in 1955. 

California also suffered an earthquake last week; a powerful six- 
aecood tremor running from San Diego southward did no major 
damage but served as a reminder of the unpredictability of the 
state’s terrain. This has forced the Pacific Gas fit Electric Company 
to abandon its controversial plan to buikl a 325-megawatt nuclear 
power plant at Bodega Bay, a desolate area jo miles north of San 
Francisco. The site is only 1,000 feet from the celebrated San 
Andreas Fault, a north-south break in the earth’s crust that bears 
the blame for the great earthquake of 1906. P G & E had com¬ 
plete faith in the safety of its design for the plant and of the 9olid 
granite on which it would have rested—safer during an earthquake 
than sandy or reclaimed land farther away. The Atomic Energy 
Commission’s advisory committee of experts on nuclear safety 
agreed, but the staff of its division of reactor licensing did not; 
they argued that a large nuclear reactor was not suitable for a 
pioneering construction effort on one of the earth’s most unstable 
bits of ground. In deference to these doubts, - P G & E, 
mindful of its public relations image, has given up the Bodega 
project. 


High Seas Again 

S enator douglas and his Joint Economic Committee of Con¬ 
gress (the chairmanship of which reverrs to a member of the 
House of Representatives after this week) have not allowed last 
month’s truce in the shipping war to take the wind out of their 
sails. On December 15th fifteen maritime countries agreed u volun¬ 
tarily M to furnish the information on cargo and revenues sought 
originally by the Federal Maritime Commission as a matter of 
American legal right; these statistics will not be broken down to 
reveal the commercial secrets of individual lines. The committee 
takes account of this compromise but chiefly to warn the commis¬ 
sion that it will “view with regret” any further retreat. Its 
interest in ocean freight rates arises because of their impact on 
the balance of international trade. 

The committee’s report, most of which must have been written 
before the truce, is in most respects uncompromising. It states 
as a matter of fact that international shipping charges discriminate 
against American exports—precisely what the FMC’s investigation 
is designed to discover. Such discrimination is possible, the report 
says, because American shipping lines are outnumbered and out¬ 
voted in all but seven of the hundred “conferences” of liners 
serving American ports. (A conference is an association of shipping 
fines plying a certain route; it fixes sailing schedules and rates 
for its members. The Americans are outnumbered because only 
9 per cent of the country’s trade is carried in American ships.) 
The report calls on the FMC to require conferences to justify or 
equalise charges which appear to be unfair and, if they refuse, to 
disallow such rates and, perhaps, withdraw its approval from the 
conferences which set them; without FMC approval conferences 
can be sued under the anti-trust laws. American lines belonging 
to unco-operative conferences mighr have their subsidy payments 
withheld. 

The report also contains a vigorous attack on foreign countries 
and shipping lines for obstructing the FMC’s original demand for 
documents lodged abroad. Britain, in particular, is accused of 


incansfctency .ia thi^mattcr and of ^rendering tawoogpressures 
from phjppjpg interests. >Ipdeed ihe pnly realty hopeful note, is the 
proposal that an international shipping conference should be called 
to thrash out matters in controversy. Thi&jshouJd shed welcome 
light chi the dark places where, the Araericans suspecr* discrimina¬ 
tion lurks. But until such a conference is convened the committee’s 
instructions to the FMC are to press on ; it receives an unaccus¬ 
tomed pat on the back for “ carrying out the mandate of Congress 
for the first time.” 


Monster 
into the 
Blue 

T he rapturous oohs 
and aahs following 
the announcement by Mr 
NcNamara, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defence, that the 
United States will build 
a giant military transport 
aircraft could simply 
have been prompted by 
the size of the project. 
The aircraft, which will 
fly at subsonic speeds 
around 550 miles an 
hour, will be the biggest 
ever built (provided that 



Aircraft industry’s Christmas present 


Congress agrees). It will carry 250,000 pounds of cargo or 


600 men, three times as much as the Department of Defence’s 


current work-horse, the C-141. Furthermore, the new CX (for 
Cargo Experimental, to be changed to C5A, when the aircraft 
goes into operation, perhaps late in 1968) will be able to take 
unwieldy equipment, such as a helicopter or a ioo,ooo-pound 
tank, and to land on shorter and rougher airfields than those 
now required by commercial jets. Such capacity offers dramatic 
vistas. It will allow American combat forces to be carried 


quickly anywhere in the world (the range will be from 5,000 to 
7,000 miles without stopping), thus reducing the numbers of troops 
that need to be stationed abroad. And conceivably, if commercial 


airports can be reinforced Co bear its tremendous» weight, 
the giant cargo plane could become the first real mass 
transport aircraft. 

Mr McNamara refused to see any relation between the CX and 
the SST, the supersonic (over 2,000 miles an hour) transport air¬ 
craft now being developed joinrly by government and private 
industry. But he was the only one. Observers on both sides of 
the Atlantic realised quickly that the subsonic plane’s gain would 
mean the demotion of the SST, America’s answer to the Concord. 
In fact, its design contracts are already being continued only on a 
month-to-month basis and it will not be surprising if in the spring 
President Johnson’s SST Advisory Committee—-with Mr 
McNamara at its head—announces that the supersonic timetable 
is being slowed down officially, as it has been unofficially. The 
dwindling enthusiasm in Britain for the Concord has taken the 
pressure off America to keep up the race. Congress was never 
very keen anyway, because the project yould mean rhat the govern¬ 
ment would be paying the lion’s share of the costs of a new com¬ 
mercial aircraft. And the SST has continued to b* plagued by 
the problem of sonic boom. The giant transport presents far fewer 
of these headaches, whether technical or administrative. The 


Defence Department, of course, will pick up the entire bill for rhe 
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prototype, about $750 jDiilicun, and about $1 billion for th* 58 
transport* whichMr McNamara wtfits to oidcrr ' ^ ' / 

The morale of the American aircraft industry has been buoyed 
considerably by the prospect of the CX. Three manufacturers— 
the Douglas Aircraft Company, the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
and the Boeing Company—have already produced preliminary 
designs and are girding for the struggle for the big prize. The 
CX contract, considering its commercial potential, looks like an 
even bigger plum than that for the TFX supersonic fighter plane 
which has caused such controversy. (The.TFX, now the F-m, 
silenced some of its critics last week with a successful maiden flight 
days ahead of schedule*) 


Fission in the Arts 

t ' HEW YOKR 

incoln centre, the home for the performing art? in New York, 
is little more than two years old now and perhaps the only 
kind words to have reached its ears have come from the city’s 
estate agents and landlords: they claim that the Centre has helped 
so improve New York’s Upper West Side. Boarding Houses have 
been converted to family dwelling? ; “ respectable-looking middle 
class families” (i.e. white ones) are moving into the area in 
increasing numbers; and prices are, on the rise. Unfortunately, 
Lincoln Centre’s artistic accomplishments have not been greeted 
with the same enthusiasm. Its meticulously designed Philharmonic 
Hall turned out to have acoustic defects costly to correct. Its New 
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York State Theatre, while marvellous far ballet, Ms discovered to 
mtHpoMAe for drama. More recently, the New York Ory BaBtet 
rebelled agdinst Lincoln Centre’s determination to regulate policy 
—In this instance to increase prices for admission to the ballet. 
The manager of the company has announced that it will seek 
other quarters after the 1965 season, sacrificing the advantages 
which it enjoys at the Centre. These are the use of the specially- 
designed buildings for only the cost of operating it, and a Share of 
the Centre’s $10 million development fund. 

All of these troubles, however, have become mere trifles when 
compared with the current battle between the CentrC and one of 
its central constituents, the Repertory Theatre, headed until last 
mohth by Messrs* Elia Kazan and Robert Whitehead and lodged 
temporarily in Washington Square. It is duo to move to its 
permanent home at Lincoln Centre in the autumn; /Spurred on 
by the negative responses which the Repertory*! productions^ have 
received—particularly the scathing criticism which fallowed this 
autumn’s opening play, “ The Changeling,” by Thomas Middleton 
—Lincoln Centre’s managing director, Mr William Schumah, hpade 
tentative independent moves to instal another . director at the 
Repertory. Angered by this interference, Mr Whitehead resigned. 
Then Mr Kazan, the company’s leading director, and Mr 
Arthur Miller, whose two plays have been its only mild suc¬ 
cesses. walked out in sympathy. The actors are in complete 
disarray. The principle that policy should be decided by the con¬ 
stituent companies of the Centre, not by its central administrators, 
has brought the Repertory Theatre much support. The bony is 
that the theatre’s productions have been considerably below the 
standards being defended in its name. 
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Mrs Castle's 
Edifice 

Britain now has a full Cabinet 
Minister to look after aid to the 
developing countries. What 
should be her policy ? 

I T was bad luck for Mrs Barbara Castle’s 
new Ministry of Overseas Development 
to be born in the middle of a balance of 
payments crisis. The experience could, 
however, be salutary if it drives home the 
lesson that Britain can lend abroad only an 
export surplus, not a huge deficit. It should 
also encourage from the start a proper em¬ 
phasis on the extremely important kinds of 
development work that do not depend on 
massive capital backing. The new ministry, 
which has fluttered every university dove¬ 
cote by announcing that it hopes to recruit 
no fewer than thirty economists (more than 
the department of economic affairs or any 
other ministry), has been criticised as an ex¬ 
pensive toy. It could turn out to be a sound 



investment if it gets its priorities right. 

The first crucial question the minister 
has to face is how much aid she will be able 
to dispense. Mrs Castle sensibly told 
Parliament that the increase she wants to 
achieve will depend largely on an improve¬ 
ment in Britain’s balance of payments, but 


also on progress being made towards a more 
satisfactory system of international pay¬ 
ments. It has been obvious for a long time 
that the most economic way of fostering 
world development would be by increasing 
the total of international reserves and plac¬ 
ing the increase initially at the disposal of 
the developing countries. Each individual 
aid-giving country would then find that it 
was no longer putting its balance of pay¬ 
ments at risk, as it does at present by lending 
its national, convertible currency. The aid it 
would give would take the form of running 
an export surplus and increasing its inter¬ 
national reserves, which is as effective a 
form of international lending as any other 
but is felt by parliaments and oongresses to 
be an unobjectionable way of giving. The 
natural processes of trade adjustment should 
mean that at different times different 
countries would be most competitive in their 
exports, and thus feature most largely on 
the list of aid-givers ; they would thus be 
giving most aid just when they can most 
easily afford it. 

Dr Thomas Balogh, Mr Wilson’s own 
economic adviser in the Cabinet Office, has 
long been an ardent champion of this view. 
However, any scheme of this sort would 
involve the creation of a new international 
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BRITAIN 


reserve currency; the massed ranks of 
orthodox international central bankers still 
oppose this. Britain's ministry of overseas 
development would perform a useful service 
by forming its own expert judgment of the 
value of various rival published plans—the 
Maxwell Stamp plan, a modified Triffin 
plan, or whatever—from the point of view 
of the developing countries; and then 
pressing its judgment on the Treasury, as a 
policy to be sponsored by Britain at every 
international monetary conference until the 
cows of rationalism at last come home. 

B ut any such reform must be 
considered a long-term purpose. 
In the meantime, not very much can 
be done to prevent increased aid put¬ 
ting additional strain on the balance 
of payments—and on scarce resources. 
'‘ Tying ” most or all British aid so that it 
has to be spent in Britain is not desir¬ 
able in itself as it tends to distort natural 
trading patterns ; but if the only alternative 
is reduced aid, some tying should be 
accepted with good grace. To avoid strain 
on resources, Mr Maudling introduced a 
scheme whereby additional British aid had 
to be spent in areas of unemployment. The 



Developing civil servant Cohen 

snag here is that aid-giving may be used as 
an excuse to keep alive inefficient industries, 
when it would be better for the economy as 
a whole if they were allowed to die. 

It seems, then, that it would be misguided 
to aim in the near future at increasing 
British aid above the £200 million-a-year 
mark to which it is tending by its own 
momentum. The new ministry’s impact 
must therefore be qualitative rather than 
quantitative, at least initially. If the exist¬ 
ing aid allocation could be spent in a way 
that was more advantageous to the develop¬ 
ing countries the new ministry would 
justify its existence. If, at the same time, 
the ministry could help actually to increase 
British exports, it would lay the best pos¬ 
sible claim to a bigger allocation in the 
future. Mrs Castle is aware of this possi¬ 
bility and she should do what she can to 
make it happen without corrupting the pur¬ 
pose of her department. 

She intends that recipients of British aid 


should £et much more help than in the 
past with planning their development. 
Special missions, some from her ministry’s 
projected army of economists under 
Oxford’s Dr Dudley Seers, are to help carry 
out planning work on the spot. No matter 
how impartial the advice ultimately given, 
this sort of thing rends to generate export 
orders for the assisting country, Over and 
above aid-financed exports for projects 
approved. 

The export-promotion effect would also 
be greater if a greater proportion of British 
aid went to countries outside the Common¬ 
wealth. At present these countries get only 
14 per cent of British bilateral aid (£22 
million out of £158 million in 1963-64). But 
some Commonwealth members arc more or 
less saturated with British goods already, 
and have a natural tendency to diversify 
their sources of supply by looking to other 
countries. At a certain stage, they may have 
a political resistance to any more British 
influence and capital. Anyway, for his¬ 
torical reasons, many of them would buy a 
lot of their imports from Britain even if they 
got less of their aid from us. 

In contrast, non-Commonwealth develop¬ 
ing countries like those of Latin America 
are often extremely eager for a greater 
British interest, and every pound of British 
aid that went to them would have a direct 
export promoting effect. Labour has a 
strong emotional commitment to the Com¬ 
monwealth, but Mrs Castle seems refresh¬ 
ingly aware of the economic facts. She 
would be ready to see a greater share of 
British aid going elsewhere if other aid- 
givers would take over more of the Com¬ 
monwealth's needs. This is tending to 
happen in any case. The Government 
should accept the relief gratefully—and 
profit by it. 

Mrs Castle also shows a welcome sense 
of reality in her attitude to the more 
ambitious ideas for helping the under¬ 
developed. She is quite clear that nothing 
can be expecred in the immediate future 
from schemes like an international tax on 
airline tickets imposed by the United 
Nations to raise development finance, a 
world food board and a world development 
authority. She is also putting proper weight 
on technical assistance, as distinct from 
material aid, in her new ministry’s struc¬ 
ture. Lour of the eight main administrative 
divisions are to be directly concerned with 
it. The predestined choice as permanent 
secretary of Sir Andrey Cohen, late of the 
Department of Technical Co-operation and 
probably the best practitioner of aid in 
Britain, ensures that this side will be 
given its full weight. It has become 
increasingly obvious that what is needed 
most urgently in many countries is 
not only capital but assistance with the tech¬ 
nical transformation of agriculture, without 
which most industrialisation programmes 
must be crippled at the start. Mrs Castle 
also intends to give considerable weight to 
the planning of regional development m her 
ministry’s work; if she can get the neces¬ 
sary political support in the countries con¬ 
cerned, this should help to make Britain’s 
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Developing economispSeers 

aid effort both more economical and more 
effective. 

Finally, the point perhaps needs making 
that some really rewarding development 
work can be done at little cost to Britain’s 
resources, whether human or material. Last 
year Mr Edward Heath—for the price of 
an air ticket, a few nights' hotel expenses, 
and some intense political though* and 
action—was able to take and hold the 
initiative at the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Development (UNTAD) in 
Geneva, and help guide it in constructive 
directions while greatly increasing good will 
towards Britain iii the ‘developing world. 
Mr Heath dearly spoke from a very good 
brief, and without a Ministry of Overseas 
Development to help him. It must be hoped 
that Mrs Castle will be able to do at least as 
well. Wisely, the new ministry will assign a 
key role to its world economy division, 
whose job will be to look at the overall 
picture from the same viewpoint as 
UNTAD, and to prepare a British position 
in collaboration with the Board of Trade and 
the Treasury. It will be under Mr Robin 
Marris, another of the economics dons from 
Kings College, Cambridge, who have 
recently been invading Labour’s Whitehall. 

Mrs Castle now occupies an almost unique 
position as a cabinet minister for aid. In 
Europe, only the Dutch have such an office. 
The team she has collected around her 
has a new and easily recognisable profile : 
left wing, passionate, unorthodox and econo¬ 
mically expert, in fields where left wing 
views are welcome, where passion is badly 
needed, orthodoxy has signally failed, 
and where economic expertise is sadly lack¬ 
ing among the nations on the spot. Mrs 
Castle will need to mobilise all these quali¬ 
ties, but also to supplement them by always 
speaking to her colleagues at the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs, the Treasury, 
and the Board «f Trade in the cold language 
of economic reality. The impression one 
gets from talking to this pertinacious, 
determined, confident-^if sometimes poli¬ 
tically infuriating—ex-firebrand is that she 
has made a good start. 
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Worshipful and Charitable 

London's ancient tradd guilds have many 

little known modern 1 purposes r 



A ffw weeks ago viewers of the tele¬ 
vision programme Panorama were 
diverted b> scenes of unusual candour at 
the Stationers' Hall in the City of London, 
where behind a vast table b»den with silver, 
napery and decanters a number cf respect¬ 
able citizens were enjoying a copious repast. 
Of all ancient and honourable institutions 
rht City of London Livery Companies are 
normally the most bashful and secretive 
ibout their (nowadays) comparatively inno- 
cent goings on. Wining and dining are 
Lcrtainlv an important patt of their activi¬ 
ties ; it would be a shame if this exceptional 
piece of public relations served to confirm 
ihe public at large in its opinion that 
opulent gorging is all the livery companies 
ever do. Their name, of course, applies to 
their distinctive dress, not to any effect of 
rheir activities on the digestion 

Membership of the 83 City companies, 
descendants cf medieval trade guilds, is still 
nourishing. Jt is obtained through inheri¬ 
tance, by apprenticeship, as an honour, or 
by purchase—frequently the latter, although 
'»ome of the richest companies who do not 
need to raise money by sale of their livery 
admit almost only by “ patrimony ” or birth¬ 
right. Patrimony is unlikely to coincide 
w ith business In the modem City of ten¬ 
don and still less With the original trade of 
the company, w{iik apprenticeship of a boy 
under 21 is generally a mere paper for¬ 
mality. Purchase, or “ redemption, which 
can cost several hundred pounds, is more 
likely to appeal to those who think it worth 
the price to join what amounts to a kind 
of Fortnum and Masons among rotari dubs 


with a nice bit of pageantry thrown in. And 
if, d f course, you aspire to the dignity ana 
expense cf becoming Lord Mayor of Lon¬ 
don, this is a necessary step. 

Restrictive trade practices, tnpde respec¬ 
table by pious almsgiving and liberal hos¬ 
pitality, were the historic functions of the 
companies. Ail except a few modern copies 
received their royal charters at various times 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, but ha\e long since lost all connec¬ 
tion with their name trade—which is hardly 
surprising considering the shortage of 
girdlers, fan-makers or homers nowadays. 
New commercial forms have long by-passed 
the Worshipful Companies of Grocers, 
Haberdashers and Clothworkcrs. But some 
companies still administer minor controls 
connected with their trade The Gun- 
makers have the authority under Act of 
Parliament to 44 prove ” the barrels of sport¬ 
ing guns in thefr Whitechapel proof house. 
The Fishmongers inspect the quality of fish 
sold at Billingsgate Market and take a hand 
against salmon poaching and pollution of 
oyster beds. The Goldsmiths still hallmark 
silver and gold and 44 assay ” the coinage of 
the realm which lost any connection with 
gold thirty three years ago. This company, 
the only obe whose trdde retains its 
medieval structure, still runs an effective 
apprenticeship scheme and plays an active 
part in encourapibg modern jewellery de- 
sigOj boosting exports of British jewellery 
and silver by exhibitions abroad and So on 
—virtually the only example of a city com¬ 
pany engaged in a creative role. 

But by far the biggest role played b\ the 


city companies as a Whole today is that of 
the almsglver. It comes as a surprise to 
most people to learn that, collectively, they 
are among the biggest sources of charity in 
the country. In 1950 the Nathan Commit¬ 
tee On Charitable Trusts were told that the 
total charitable, incomes of the twelve Great 
Companies that lead in dignity and prece¬ 
dence amounted to £320,000 a year. This is 
thought now to have risen to something like 
£500,000, compared with, for example, the 
£1.500,000 a year of the' Nuffield Founda¬ 
tion In addition, rhe richer companies all 
give large sums from their substantial cor¬ 
porate incomes (quite appropriately prefer¬ 
ring to benefit a good cause rather than the 
tax collector') and several are responsible for 
trusts administered on behalf of certain 
public schools. 

The circumstances and whims cf long 
dead patrons, subjected to the sea changes 
of the centuries, now result in fantastic 
variations in the sources and objects of this 
wealth. Generalisation about money, as 
about any other attribute cf the companies, 
is impossible Many have none at all, ex¬ 
cept what they can raise in enttance foes* 
A few are certainly multi-millionaires. The 
richest are not necessarily all among the 
Great Twelve, although the leading com¬ 
pany by precedence, the Mercers (once 
paramount in the fashion trade) is under¬ 
stood to be still the most wealthy. The 
companies are not obliged to publish 
accounts, even fur the benefit of their mem¬ 
bers, and are cxccssiycly cqy about even, 
hinting at the sums -.involved. Thus 
their corporate wealth can only be guessed 












at, although since the strengthening of the 
Charity Commission it is now possible for 
any member of the public who can be 
bothered to study the accounts of any of 
the charitable trusts. But even this will 
not give any true idea of the actual value 
of assets since, like other ancient founda¬ 
tions, these are largely tied up in landed 
property acquired* in some cases, centuries 
ago* The C$ty companies in their corporate 
capacity arc ambng thbse who may be faced 
with very heavy valuation burdens in con¬ 
nection with next Aprils capital gains tax. 

‘ After die blits Many companies regretted 
t&r history had placed their most valuable 
assets in the City of London itself. Some, 
like the Mercers, Jtyt their ancient livery 
hails and had tb i^hwd; the Fishmongers 
lost £30,000 worth 1 of annual rentals in one 
night* Bu£ twenty yea !h later, fortune f^is 
in many csi&oa reasserted itself. The richest 
single charity of all, administered by the 
Merced Company, and called appropriately 
enough after Sir Richard Whittington him¬ 
self* CeCefvcd last year £37,851 in rents 
from pjfopertf in the City of London. It 
baa been involved in redeveloping an im- 
porttnt site in Gresham Street and owns 
freeholds in the City with a book value of 
£306*060— though most of these are pre¬ 
war valuations and must now be worth 
many times more. Several of the companies 
indulged in the Victorian enthusiasm for 
large-scale residential development in vari¬ 
ous parts of London and arc still, in their 
corporate or charitable capacities, impor¬ 
tant landlords of big estates. The Gold¬ 
smiths own a good slice of Acton, the Fish¬ 
mongers have working-class estates in Wal¬ 
worth, the Mercers 1 Ear 1 of Northampton’s 
Trust gets £16,000 a year, a third of Us 
income, from estates in Greenwich and 
Lewisham. The companies have a reason¬ 
able and benign record as landlords but may 
now feci unable or unwilling to get involved 
in the major redevelopments or renewal 
which some of this property needs. The 
Mercers are selling off bits of Greenwich ; 
the Fishmongers, on the other hand, arc 
involved in proposals for the redevelopment 
of housing in Walworth, to be presented to 
the borough council next week. 

What happens to all the money ? The 
main trusts tall into two categories ; chari¬ 
ties for the benefit of the old, sick and 
needy; and educational trusts supporting 
some of the well-known schools founded by 
livery companies and often bearing their 
names. Since Victorian times the com¬ 
panies have also had close connections with 
technical and scientific education. Some 
have endowed university chairs; many run 
their own university scholarships. In all 
these fields the modern companies are at 
pains to avoid merely cancelling out the ser¬ 
vices of the welfare state. Their dilemma, 
in some cases their failure, concerns the 
search for useful fields of charitable enter¬ 
prise outside the public sector. 

It Is true that many individual charitable 
trusts, dating back hundreds of years, arc 
based on awkwardly obsolescent intentions 
and bring in such small sums that it is any- 
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way hardly worth the administrative effort 
to devise modem version^ of the ^ous 
donor’s wish. Lessr than £53 yeaif now* 
expresses the bounty of Margaret Parsons’ 
Charity for Marriage Portions for Poor 
Maidens or John Wilford’s Charity for 
Highways in Carshalton (now solemnly paid 
to the Urban District Council). Somebody 
has to remember to present one bag of 
sugar to sons of Grocers when they get 
married. Incomes of under a hundred 
pounds are far commoner than those worth 
over a thousand, so it is only occasionally 
that really large sums accrue for want of 
beneficiaries. Since the i960 Charities Act 
it has become easier to extend the cy pres 
doctrine which permits alternative uses re¬ 
lated to the original purpose; since then 
queues of trusts have come before the 
Charity Commissioners to acquire new 
dressing. Sometimes this can most usefully 
take the form of consolidating numerous 
small charities. 

The rule that no one receiving Rational 
assistance can benefit by more than 15s. a 
week from a charitable source taxes the 
ingenuity of those responsible for dishiug 
out, large funds in teaspoonfuls. As a result 
the Earl of Northampton’s Charity, for ex¬ 
ample, unable to use up all its wealth on 
the elderly poor of Greenwich and Shotes- 
ham in Norfolk has been accumulating in¬ 
come at the rate of over £30,000 a year 
out of a total of £47,000 and cannot spend 
this until the Charity Commissioners have 
completed a new scheme for it. Sir Richard 
Whittington’s Charity was able from surplus 
income last year to put over £10,000 into 
the rebuilding fund for Whittington College, 
the almshouses at Highgate which are going 
to have to be moved because of a redevel¬ 
opment scheme. With the addition of the 
fat sum expected from the sale of the High¬ 
gate site, the Mercers should be able to 
build the most sumptuous old people’s home 
in the country. 


M any of the ancient guilds provided 
first and foremost in their chari¬ 
ties for their own needy members, 
their families and widows. Today this 
is still one good reason for coveting 
membership of a rich livery com¬ 
pany ; faced with a genuinely hard case 
from their own fraternity, they will not 
refuse. And in the application of funds to 
modern purposes, many have followed the 
thread, however tenuous, of their original 
calling. For example, the Salters support an 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, the Cloth- 
workers have given a department of Tex¬ 
tiles and Dyeing to Leeds University, rhe 
Goldsmiths endowed a chair of metallurgy 
at Cambridge (and have incidentally during 
the past six years granted £97,000 to 
various British universities). The Gold¬ 
smiths Training College and the Northamp¬ 
ton College of Advanced Technology owe 
their existence to livery companies. Almost 
the sole, but an outstanding, example of 
co-operation between the companies was 
the foundation of the City and Guilds of 
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London InjjjitutQ, which juntil about rep 
y^rs agp wgs a$ost ep^y;supported by 
them. They"still give generously to this 
body, which courses in technical sub¬ 
jects and examines some 25,0,000 candidates 
a year. 

Some companies with responsibilities for 
ancient schools cherish them more firmly 
than others. The Mercers were thought by 
many to be over-hasty in closing down the 
Mercers* School, Holbprn, and getting 
rid of St Paul’s Junior School-—which was 
taken over by parents. They no longer 
govern die senior St Paul’s School but still 
run the Colet estate in Hammersmith. The 
Skinners’ company, on the other hand, still 
provide the entire governing body for Ton- 
bridge School, run a trust for it based on 
a big slab of. St Patterns, and can 
afford to provide occasional big bonuses, 
like a new library. They still nominate two- 
thirds of the governors of three local autho¬ 
rity grammar schools in the area, originally 
founded by them. Various other schools 
administered and sometimes helped by 
interest-free loans or other means by city 
companies include Greshams Holt (the 
Fishmongers), Oundle (the Grbccrs) Aldcn- 
ham (the Brewers), the Merchant Taylors’ 
School and Haberdashers’ A&ke’s. This is 
yet another field in which the policies of the 
Labour Government may oblige the com¬ 
panies to rc-cxamine their role ip the 
modem world. 

What other new departures might, or 
should, the companies be considering ? 
Strictly speaking, of course, this is nobody's 
business but their own, since they arc finan¬ 
cially private bodies whose public face is 
of their own choosing. But simply because 
of this independence they could take oppor¬ 
tunities denied to others. Instead of grant¬ 
ing so much of their spare money to safely 
worthy causes they could, particularly if 
they chose to pool certain funds, be much 
more adventurous. They could copy some 
of the other big charitable trusts in sup¬ 
porting experiments in social services which 
are beyond the scope of public authorities. 
Might the Charity Commissioners not be 
persuaded, for example, that the needy old 
today could be as well served by a com¬ 
munity care centre as by an almshouse ? 
Then, as landlords, they are well suited to 
help fill the gap in moderate rented accom¬ 
modation : Sir Keith Joseph, cx-Minister 
of Housing, not long ago pointed out to 
them the possibilities of Housing Associa¬ 
tions. And, apart from the Goldsmiths, the 
livery companies do little for the arts, ex¬ 
cept occasionally lending their Halls for 
functions in the City of London Festival 
(in which, incidentally, they took no initia¬ 
tive). But some, like the Fishmongers and 
Apothecaries, occupy superb and underused 
buildings which could provide the setting 
for all kinds of activities. The Mercers own 
the old Royal Exchange on Its commanding 
site ; but its laffee central hall is scarcely 
used for any positive purpose. While they 
retain even tnc shell of their renaissance 
grandeur, the companies might perhaps 
adopt a more dashing style of generosity. 
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TWO NEWCASTLE LAUNCHES 
ON TWO CONSECUTIVE DAYS 


LAURENTIC and MINERVA 

Two important events at Naval Yard, Walker-on-Tynt 
w$rt held on two consecutive days—the launching of the 
Shaw Savill 0,300 ton cargo liner MV Laurmticon December 
18th and, on December 19th, the launching of a Leander 
class frigate, HA 1 S Minerva • 


LAURENTIC LAUNCH 

Laurentic was launched by Mrs 
Lockhart, wife of Captain A. E. 
Lockhart, Shaw Savill Marine 
Superintendent in the presence of 
Mr John MacConoohie.1 Chairman 
of Shaw Savill Line'and many 
other distinguished guests. 

In a forthright speech after the 
launching ceremony of the 
Laurenttc , Sir Leslie Rowan, 
Managing Director of Vickers Ltd 
referred to the Ministry proposal 
to set up an enquiry into the ship¬ 
building Industry. He said he 
hoped the enquiry would look 
overseas as well as at home. 

“WE MW BEFORE NO ONE” 

Sir Leslie said: “We recognise 
we have much to do to set our own 
house in order. In Vickers at any 
rate, we bow before no one, whether 
at home or oversea* in ourtechnic- 
al and technological strength and 




achievements, or in the number of 
graduates we employ in our 
shipbuilding industry V. 

EFFICIENT USE OF RESOURCES. 

Sir Ii66ll« said It vu not a problem 
of technical capacity, but rather 
one of the effective and efficient 
use of resources, meaning not just 
things but people as well, both 
management and labour. Vickers 
had already been looking into 
these things, even before the 
question of a Government enquiry, 
arose. But Sir Leslie concluded j 
“we wish you and the enquiry well. 
We hope the Minister will be our 
guardian angel, in the full sense 
of both words”. 

EXPERIMENT TANK WAVE TESTS 

Laurentic Is a high class refrig¬ 
erated cargo vessel, Intended for 
service between the United King¬ 
dom and Australia and New 

• t:~v t:i 
• * 
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RMS MINERVA 



MV LAURENTIC 


Zealand, via Suez, Panama or the 
Cape. 

Constructed to Lloyd’s special 
survey for Claes 100 Al, laurentic 
also complies with the latest 
Ministry of Transport require¬ 
ments and Australian and New 
Zealand Harbour Regulation# and 
Factory Act requirements. 

She will carry general cargo, 
chilled meat and edible oils in four 
separate cargo compartments, 
with a total capacity of 416.000 
cubic feel and will be equipped 
with up to-date cargo handling 
gear. 

In oilier to arrive at tlie most 
economic hull form and power, 
extensive model-testa were carried 
out at tlie Experiment Tank at St. 
Albans. These included testa in 
regular waves ami in irregular 
head seas, corresponding to full 
scale spectra up to Force 7 wind. 
MINERVA LAUNCH 
Minerva was launched by Lady 
Hopkins, wife of Vice-Admiral 
Sir Frank H. E. Hopkins, KCB, 
D80. DSC, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Staff, and the religious ceremony 
woe conducted by the Reverend 
O. L. C. Mitchell, Vicar of Walker. 


Among those Invited were many 
distinguished representatives of 
the Ministry of Defence (Royal 
Navy). 

SECOND TO NO COMPETITOR 

Sir Charles Dunphle, Chairman of 
Vickers, speaking afterwards: 
These are difficult days for our 
shipbuildl ng i udus try, an Industry 
on which the country has depended 
and must depend. This seems 
perhaps to be forgotten. Tho 
British are great forge Iters, par¬ 
ticularly in times of peace. 

There is to bo an enquiry into 
all aspects of British shipbuilding. 
No one-bo they Government 
department, management or 
labour-should fear an impartial 
linestigaLiun by unbiased outside 
oh -.ci vers. I firmly believe that 
these things do us all good, pro¬ 
viding that everything is showu, 
that nothing U hidden, that all 
the facts are revealed and that 
something is done about it. 

Our Shipbuilding industry has 
great resources. Technically,His 
second to no competitor: it has an 
accumulation of knowledge and 
tine craftsmen.” 
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Sir Charles said that alone of all 
forms of transport, shipping and 
shipbuilding receive no protection 
of any sort, no help and no 
favourable position. This seemed 
strange for a nation that would 
always depend more on ships than 
on any other form of transport. 

The keel of Minerva was laid 
In July 1963. She has a standard 
displacement of alxrnt 2.000 tons, 
an overall length of 372 feet and a 
beam of 41 feet. She Is powered by 
steam turbine machinery supplied 
by Barrow Works, with geaylng by 
David Brown Ltd of Hudderfcfleld. 

Minerva will be fitted With the 
latest anti-submarine detection 
equipment, and will also carry a 
helicopter for anti-submarine use. 
Her Improved bridge design will 
give greater all-round visibility, 
and in the operations room, in¬ 
formation will be handled and 
presented with the use of semi¬ 
automatic techniques. 

She is the second Leander class 
frigate built at Naval Yard, the 
first being HMS Penelope . 

Mlneiva will carry a comple¬ 
ment of 17 officers and 245 ratings, 
for whom very high standard living 
accommodation is being provided. 

1964 SHIPBUILDING 

An end-of-year review of the 1664 
shipbuilding Annual Returns has 
beenlssuedbyVlckers-Armstrongs 
(Shipbuilders) Ltd, 

This includes the completion of 
the22,000ton gas-carry inyMetha ne 
Princess at Barrow. At Naval 
Yard, Walker-on-Tyne, vessels 
launched comprise 66,235 tons— 
with the 37,900 ton tanker Regent 
Pembroke and the 8,000 ton 
Lawrentlc for Shaw Savtll. For 
the Royal Navy, HMS Glamorgan, 
a guided missile destroyer. HMS 
Minerva, a Leander class frigate 
and a nuclear facilit ies barge w t i c 
launched. 

Shipbuilding announced or on 
order during the year comprises 
one vessel for Canadian Pacific 
Steamships Ltd and five ships for 
Alfred Holt & Co at Nava) Yard, 
a tanker for BP Tanker Co Ltd. a 
Gorvette for Ghana, four sub¬ 
marines for Ministry of Defem e, 
and a train and car ferry for thn 
New Zealand Government < figures 
shown are of ffioss tonnage and 
not deadweight). 

PALMERS HEBBURN 

At Palmers Hebburn Works, fifty- 
two vessels totalling just over 1 
million tons were repaired. Most of 
these were oil-carrying tankers, 
and no fewer than eighteen of 
these were of 40,000 dwt or more. 
The largest of these, Ottawa of 
87,000 dwt reoently in No. 2 Dry 
Dock is the largest ship ever dry 
docked on the N.E, Coast. 

Output of the Constructional 
Steel Division totalled 11,000 tons 
Compared with 7,200 tons in 1963, 
and projects inoluded large struc¬ 
tures for the CRGB and for the 
developing industries Of Ghana. 



Packing rock lobsters at Houtbay Canneiy 


Lobsters, Mud and Oil 

Dredging for Profit 

Two electro-hydraulic cranes have been ordered from the 
Marine Equipment Division at Scotswood for a rock lobster 
processing vessel now being built in South Africa* 


This is the biggest vessel ever 
ordered by the South African 
fishing industry and she will fish 
for rock lobsters In tbe waters 
round the Tristan group of Islands. 

The actual fishing Is done from 
twenty-one 14 foot dinghies with 
two fishermen in each and their 
catch will be transferred to the 
processing ship by a li ton crane. 

The second crane, a 3 tonner. 
will lower and lift the dinghies 
back on board when the catch is 
completed. 

This is one of the Interesting 
purposes for which Marine Equip¬ 
ment Ph Irion's products have 
*cn ordered, and it is hoped it 
ft ill be the forerunner of many. 

WORLD-WIDE DREDGMO 

The DI\Irion is probably the 
largest single supplier in tho UK 
\)t hj draulic equipment for dredg¬ 
ing vessels. It has supplied gear 
for a triple grab dredger for the 
British Transport Commission, 
now commissioned ancl working in 
the Humber, and for a new bucket 
dredger for the Manchester Ship 
Canal Company. 

The early part of the year saw 
the commissioning in Calcutta of 
a grab dredger fitted with steering 
gear, deck machinery and hopper 
door operating gear supplied by 
the Di\ irion. Working in conjunc¬ 
tion with this vessel are two 
hopper barges eaoh equipped with 
tecring gear and deck machinery. 

Other British customers include 
the Port of London Authority, 
which recently ordered two 
new hopper barge* built by the 
yard At Woolwich. The first 
of these \ esse Is recently bad its 


trials and the Cyill Knhpithhk. 
fitted with hydraulio equipment 
to open and close the bottom doors 
Is now In service on the Thames. 

Steering gear and deck machi¬ 
nery for three cutter suction 
dredgers for the USSR has been 
ordered ft'om the Division by a 
Scottish shipyard. 

Electric deck machinery has 
been supplied for patrol vessels 
and corvettes built in British 
yards for tho Governments of 
Pakistan, Ghana, Libya and 
Venezuela. 

NORTH SEA OIL SEARCH 

The Division hopes to play an 
Increasing part in supplying equip¬ 
ment for the forthcoming drilling 
operations for gab and oil in the 
North Sea. 

Three vessels have so far been 
ordered irom British yards actu¬ 
ally to service the drilling rigs. 
Each will be supplied wl th electric 
hydraulic steering gear and direct 
acting electric deck machinery. 

This comprises forward wind¬ 
lass, two aft anchor winches, and 
a heavy duty winch to handle the 
drilling rig anchors. 

During 1964 it was announced 
that the existing range of hyd¬ 
raulic deck machinery was to be 
augmonted by the Introduction of 
a new range of AO electric cargo 
winches. 

A contract is in hand to supply 
two ship sets AO deck machinery, 
each ockpriglag a windlass, warpi 
lug wurchasra Alxteen 5-ton cargo 
winch**. She vessel* concerned 
are 3D,000 ton bulk carriers in 
course of construction by Austin 
and Ffckmgttl Limited of 
Sunderland. 


Montreal Metro 
will run 
on rubber 

The Montreal underground 
system will bo the most modem in 
the world. For its 16 mile length 
the cars will run on rubber- 
wheeled bogles, along smooth 
ooncrete tracks, and this system 
provide* for easy acceleration and 
better traction. 

In all, 869 cars are being built 
by Canadian Vickers Industries 
Ltd at Montreal. The Metro is due 
to be completed and In operation 
In 1967. 



A full-scale model passenger codon 
show in the partially completed 
Mail teal Metro 

EAST AFRICAN 
ROLLING-STOCK 

Metropolitan-Cammell have de¬ 
livered a total amount of rolling 
stock consisting of 218 carriages 
and 2,366 wagons to Ea^fc African 
railways and harbours since the 
end of the War. 

Among the latc.st watrons to be 
delivered is a batch of four tv pcs 
of 377, vbioh were inspected 
last month by Dr E. N. Gakuo. 
General Manager of the East 
African Railways A dm I n lb tra tl on, 
accompanied by Mr G. P. G. 
Made ay, Technical Adviser. 

German Visitors 
Inspect Hovercraft 

A party of six leading transport 
operators ft*om West Germany 
recently visited Itohen Works to 
study the use of Hovercraft. 

They were interested In the pos¬ 
sibility of using Hovercraft on a 
ferry service between the German 
mainland and the East Frisian 
Islands. They eftoiftlned Hover¬ 
craft on tM spot at Itchen. and 
travelledTadwh Southampton 
Water In thft'denionstratlon 
Hovercraft VA-2, 

Tk* party \w*g led by Herr 
Weerda of the Kbmhaue Norton 
Compan&and was accompanied by 
Herr Mattheisen, representing A; B 
SVeadtesel, agents for Vickers 
Ho\ ercraft in Germany. 
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TICKERS REVIEW 


Steel Office Furniture Exports Grow 


Demand creates many more jobs 


Very healthy expansion is reported from the Vickers Hertford 
factory producing steel office furniture. Marketed by Roneo 
Limited under the Roneo Vickers name an extensive range of 
desks, chairs and filing cabinets Is finding more and more 
buyers in the UJK. and Overseas in what Is a very tough market. 


Industrial and commercial 
developments throughout the 
world need increasing office facili- 
tfes and as already reported in 
Vickers Review (October 1964) a 
substantial expansion is being 
carried out at Dartford to service 
Roneo and meet the anticipated 
demand. 

INCREASING LABOUR FORCE 

An urgent problem which must be 
successfully tackled is the need for 
semi-skilled workers. There has 
been considerable rlBe in numbers 
over the past year but many more 


are still needed and intensive re¬ 
cruitment is being undertaken in 
Dartford and surrounding areas. 
It is estimated that the labour 
force will need to increase by 200 
during 19G5. 

This growth in Dart ford's acti¬ 
vity has also benefited Tyneside 
where Vickers Seotswood Works 
have built and supplied many 
press brakes whloh are used In the 
manufacture of steel furniture. 

There was a considerable overall 
Increase in export sales during 
1963/64 and this will be again 
increased during the current year. 



Barrow wins £1 million plus 
ship machinery export orders 



Regional sales managers of Roneo seen with Vickers, officials on a 
'see for themselves* visit to the Dartford factories during a recent 
sales conference 


More 

Blue Circle 
Cement 

A further order for cement 
making plant has been placed with 
Vickers by Associated Portland 
Cejnent Manufacturers Limited, 
for Installation at their Dunstable 
Works. 

The order is for a now rotary 
kiln, 200 ft long, designed to pro¬ 
duce 40 tons of oement an hour, 
and incorporating special features 
including hydraulic thrust mech¬ 
anism. Orders already in hand or 
recently completed for A.P.C.M. 
by the Vickers Cement Machinery 
Division at Barrow-in-Fumoss. 
cover installations in the United 
Kingdom and Nigeria, comprising 
equipment including kilns, grind¬ 
ing m i 11 b a nd ancillary machinery. 

A.P.C.M. a re the parent com¬ 
pany of the Blue Cirole Group. 


Duke of Edinburgh 
awards for Barrow 
apprentices 

Over 40 apprentices of the Barrow 
Engineering and Shipbuilding 
works were given Bpeclal awards 
for the best record in a year of 
service at the annual prize-giving 
on December 2nd. Among these 
were 11 winners of Gold Awards 
under the Duke of Edinburgh 
scheme. Nearly 00 apprentices re¬ 
ceived special course awards for 
the 1963/4 Technical Qeabion. 

The awards were presented by 
the Baronne de Langlade, wife of 
Baron Francois de Langlade who 
represents the Interests of Vickers 
and the British Aircraft Corpor¬ 
ation Ltd in France. 


Two important export orders 
w ortli over£l million v\ ere rect iv ed 
during December. 

The first is for equipment to 
meet the requirements of a ft Igate 
to bo built for the Ghanaian Navy 
by Yarrows of Scotsfcoun. This 
comprises eight 10-cylinder V type 
Admiralty S.R.l. diesel engines, 
together with two sets of propul¬ 
sion gearing and four 8-cylinder 
in-line engines also of Admiralty 
type. Each will drive an electric 
generator. 

The second order has been re¬ 
ceived from the Australian 


Government. It is for four Bab¬ 
cock and Wilcox boilers to Ijo 
tit ted in two Leander dnss frig¬ 
ates, which will i>e built in 
Australia, one at Williamstown 
Dockyard. Mclbourno and one at 
Cockatoo Docks and Engineering 
Co Pty Ltd, Sydney (the latter a 
Vickers Company which recently 
received commendation for the 
quick repair work carried out 
on the aircraft carder HMAS 
Melbourne), 

The work will be carriod out at 
Barrow and will mean Jobs for a 
considerable number of men for 
about 18 months. 


RAF order new jet trainer. The 
British Aircraft Corporation 
(In which Vickers have a 40 % 
holding) is to develop a new 
pressurised jet trainer for the 
Royal Air Force. 

This is the BAC-145, or Jet 
Provost T.Mk. 5. 

The unpressurised Jet Provost 
has been sold to several air forces 
overseas, for use as a fighter and 
strike aircraft rather than a 
trainer, and the pressurised ver¬ 
sion is certain to be in considerable 
demand. 


Mr W. D. Opher, Chairman and 
Managing Director of Vickers- 
Armstrongs (Engineers) Ltd In 
welcoming the visitors, referred 
to the new technical oollcge at 
Barrow. “This country just can¬ 
not afford to have vacant academic 
engineering capacity” he said. 
“The future strength of the en¬ 
gineering company must lie In the 
knowledge and skill of tech¬ 
nology.” 

Works Education Officer Mr W.C. 
Wilson reported that for recruit¬ 
ment of apprentices In 1964 there 
had been more applications than 
vacancies for the drawing office. 
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VtCKKUS RKV'IKW 


‘VSG’ Pumps 
for 1,500 ton 
presskt 


A recent and welcome Ylgltor at 
the Weymouth Works of the 
Hydnaitfios Division was Mr 
Neumann, Director of Engineer¬ 
ing of Voeht, a big engineering 
group in Austria. Voest have 
already bought 3 lam 'VSG' 
slipper pad pumps, which are soon 
to be delivered for Installation on 
a 1,000-ton hydraulic press now 
being built at their Linz works. 

ft fa hoped to build up a strong 
association with this {important 
group In supplying hydraulio 
equipment. 

460,000 ORDERS IN 1964 

During 1961. orders worth £60,000 
for ‘VSG* Mkm equipment were 
received from Peter Brotherhood 
Ltd. This equipment is mainly 
used on nylon ^ptnning machl non- 
being built at their works at 
Peterborough. 

PROGRESS AT PYESTOCK 

Engineers from tho Weymouth 
Works have been on site at 
Pyestock, carrying out initial 
starting up trials on the hydraulic 
equipment for the new gas turbine 
test rig. This test rig is due to be 
commissioned this year, and 
*VSG* slipper pad units have 
recently been installed. 

The Hydraulics Division of 
Viokers Is now entirely based at 
Weymouth, to Improve marketing 
co-ordination ana liaison between 
gales, design and production. 


POLYMER 
SPINNING IN THE 
LABORATORY 

The research company of Ilans J. 
Zlmzncr AG, Frankfurt am Main 
has developed a laboratory scale 
spinning head for melt spinning. 

The laboratory system is suit¬ 
able for spinning polymer samples 
which have been synthe Used or 
modified to laboratory scale, tjhe 
prod uc ti on of filamen tsforstre tell¬ 
ing and thormosclling tests, and 
tho addition of light and heat 
stabilisers, brightening agents 
and dye3tuffs during spinning. 

The device consists of the spin¬ 
ning head, with spinning pump 
drive and switchboard, the spin¬ 
ning duct and the take-up unit 
with preparation equipment. 

AH parte are designed for quick 
change and cleaning. 



An artists impression qf ike 4 jhh> ton Rail Press for John 
Thompson Motor Pressings Ltd now on order from Rock¬ 
well Machine Tool Company Ltd, being built at Scotswood 
Works . BsKsvsd to bs the biggest press in Europe and repre¬ 
senting an investment qf well over £2004000, it will bs able 
to produce side members up to 42 feet long . These compare 
with the longest specified in the latest Motor Vehicle 
(Construction and Use) Regulations 1964 of 36 feet 1 inch . 
Rockwell Machine Tool Company Ltd, are exclusive distri¬ 
butors in the United Kingdom for the Production Machine 
Division of US Industries Inc of Chicago, who are preparing 
the designs for the press, the installation of which is due to 
begin in August 1963. Among leading British motor vehicle 
manufacturers who have been supplied by John Thompson's 
with frames and components are Ley land, Albion, AEC, 
Bedford, Ford, BMC and Rover . 


D.I.Y. CAR SILENCER 

New Kit in stainless steel 


This 'do-it-yourself idea comes 
from New Zealand. Initially the 
silencers will be imported, but 
production of the main parts using 
Firth Vickers Stainless Steel has 
already been started in this 
country by Stainless Steel 
Silencers Limited, Ayr. a newly 
“ormed company. 

Experience in New Zealand 
shows that the silencers have 
operated for three year* without 
rusting or burning out. The only 
failures have arisen because of 
foult.y connecting or impact with 
urge rocks on poor roads. 

The silencer Is built up in three 


DJIOBI-the super 
tough Dinghy 


An inflatable rubber dinghy has 
been developed by IOCO, a Vickers 
Group company, and is now in pro¬ 
duction at their Glasgow works. 

Named the DHOBI, the dinghy 
is made of superb-tough synthetic 
rubber-proofed nylon, giving high 
resistance to weather and abra¬ 
sion. There are two separate buoy¬ 
ancy compartments for complete 
safety. 

The DHOBI can carry a crew of 
4-5 men, or l crew and 5 cwt of 
stores. It is most suitable as a 
sea-going yacht tender. 

FULLY EQUIPPED 

It is 9 ft long with a 4 ft 10 in beam 
and a buoyancy tube diameter 
of 12.5 inches. Weight unladen is 
10 lbs. 

Standard equipment includes 
oars, hand inflation bellows, nylon 
painter and lifeline, repair kit and 
a kit bag which holds the com¬ 
plete dinghy. Among the optional 
extras are removable weather bow 
dodger, support for outboard en¬ 
gine up to 3 HP, and equipment 
for CO 2 inflation. 

The DHOBI is being produced to 
meet a rapidly increasing demand 
for highly portable shlp-to-shore 
tenders* 


standard barrel lengths (5% 9 f and 
120 and a universal diameter of 40 
Odd lengths can be made up by 
fitting longer pipes. 

FITS ALL VEHICLES 

It is estimated that 98 per cent 
of vehicle*} can be fitted with tho 
standard Interchangeable kit sot 
parts—only 7 per cent need 
special ends. 

The silencers are made com¬ 
pletely of stainless steel, includ¬ 
ing barrels, baffles, clamps, nuts 
and bolts afld the end pipes. The 
only mild steel used is the outer 
end pipe. 
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British Engines 
speed up 
U.S. airlines 

A 11 increase in cruising speed or 
50 m.p.h. will be given to the 
ionvair aircraft of Trans-Texas 
Airways and Central Airlines by 
fche installation of Rolls-Royce 
Dart prop-Jetenginea. 

An order for 36 conversion kits 
3 in hand. Turbine wheels and 
coupling shafts are among the 
engine components being suppl led 
by English Steel Forge ami 
Engineering Corporation. 


Vickers T<Tfirrip h ^vic?cr,Rs house 

MTLLBANK TOWER M(LI,BANK 
LONDON y\A 1 
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Sick Man 

Atatiirk s The Rebirth of a Notion 
By Lord Kinross. 

W'eidenfeld and Nicholson. 556 pages. 63s. 

It is fascinating to speculate how Turkey 
would have fared if there had been no 
Kernel Atatiirk to fight for its independence 
and terrritorial integrity, or to push the 
Turkish people, bag and baggage, towards 
a European way of life. When Atatiirk be¬ 
gan the struggle that was to end with the 
establishment of the Turkish republic, he 
had the backing of an extremely able group 
of men. Rauf, Refet, Ali Fuad were all 
excellent soldiers and intelligent patriots. 
But only Atatiirk combined m himself all 
the essential qualities of leadership: only he 
had that extra something which always put 
him one jump ahead of everyone else, in 
thought as well as in action. 

It was on May 19, 1919, that Atatiirk 
landed at Samsun, on the Black Sea coast 
of Anatolia, ostensibly as inspector-general 
of the Sultan’s army in Anatolia, in 
reality to try to stop the rot that threat¬ 
ened to destroy his country com¬ 
pletely. With their armies defeated, and 
the Sultan’s government powerless to resist 
the wishes of the victorious Allies, the 
Turks faced foreign occupation and the 
dismemberment of their Anatolian home¬ 
land. In the course of his adventurous 
joumeyings through Anatolia Atatiirk both 
organised a military resistance and set up 
a national government independent of the 
tottering regime in Constantinople. From 
his makeshift headquarters in Ankara, or at 
the head of his forces, he struggled stub¬ 
bornly on several different fronts—against 
the Sultan’s forces, against various bands of 
Turkish irregulars, above all against the 
Greek invaders. And as if this was not 
enough, he had frequently to contend with 
the obstinate and querulous turbulence of 
his national parliament. There is an epic, 
back-to-the-wall quality about this period of 
Atatiirk's life, and Lord Kinross makes good 
use of the opportunity to write what is, apart 
from anything else, a splendid adventure 
story. 

After the final defeat of the Greeks at the 
capture of Smyrna in August, 1922, Atatiirk 
himself remarked that u it is only now that 
our real work is beginning.” He had a deep 
instinctive belief that westernisation was the 
key to his people’s future, and during the 
next sixteen years he forcibly changed their 
habits: he introduced a western alphabet; 
he abolished the fez, the cherished headgear 
of the Moslem man; he emancipated the 
women ; he destroyed the political power 
of Islam by abolishing the Caliphate ; he 


s Surgeon 

profoundly changed the content of Turkish 
education by substituting secular for 
religious schools. 

Probably only Atatiirk had the per¬ 
sonality, prestige and ruthlessness needed to 
get away with all this. But even he could 
not completely destroy deep rooted religious 
and conservative prejudices in such a short 
time ; he could only drive them under¬ 
ground, and they still reappear from time 
to time to be exploited by unscrupulous 
politicians and to clog the workings of par¬ 
liamentary democracy. 

It was indeed on the political side that 
Atatiirk was least successful. He wanted in 
principle to run Turkey as a western demo¬ 
cracy, but believed that the government 
must be overwhelmingly strong until his 
social and religious reforms were estab¬ 
lished. As Lord Kinross says, although a 
democrat by conviction Atatiirk was by 
temperament an autocrat. He played the 
parliamentary game until his authority was 
unchallengeable and then, paradoxically, 


felt it necessary to assume dictatorial.poiycrs 
to carry through his programme. He could 
have let a genuine loyal opposition, in the 
shape of the Progressive party led by his 
former comrades, like Rauf and Ali Fuad, 
develop gradually and naturally* But in¬ 
stead, in 1925, he chose to make use of the 
discovery of an extremist plot to repress 
moderates and extremists alike. Five years 
later he tried again to introduce a two-party 
system, but the experiment was a snorr- 
lived failure. Atatiirk taught hVpepplc 
many things, but not how to operate a 
multi-party democracy. After his death* the 
Turks, following his precepts, if ndt his 
practice, taught themselves. 

Atatiirk was never a man to arouse un* 
critical admiration among those who knew 
him well. In this excellent biography, Lord 
Kinross holds the balance very fairly: he 
paints his subject in the round, without 
flattery and without moral censure. He has 
also made a very long and detailed book 
extremely readable. If one adds a gentle 
complaint that it should have been equipped 
with detailed source references, this in itself 
is a tribute to the interest it arouses. 


Lost Campaigns 


French Revolutionary Warfare from 
Indochina to Algeria: The Analysis of a 
Political and Military Doctrine 

By Peter Paret. 

Pall Mall Press for the Center of Inter¬ 
national Studies, Princeton University. 169 
pages. 27s. 6d. 

Revolutionary warfare is in the news. Ever 
since Mao’s guerrilla armies conquered 
mainland China, the threat of communist- 
sponsored internal war has posed a major 
problem to Western strategists. Communist 
insurrectionary campaigns were defeated in 
Malaya and in the Philippines ; but the 
Vietminh won a famous victory at Dien- 
bienphu, and today no one can predict the 
fate of the Saigon regime as it faces a major 
challenge from the Vietcong. True, in 
Algeria, the FLN insurgents were not com¬ 
munists ; but their tactics, if not their ideo¬ 
logy, owed much to the famous primers on 
revolutionary war of Mao Tse-tung and his 
disciples. Moreover, in a wider setting, 
while Russia seeks to advance its interests 
through “competitive peaceful co¬ 
existence,” the Chinese openly boast that 
“ wars of national liberation ” are a much 
mote effective way of bringing the under¬ 
developed countries under communist con¬ 
trol. It seems dear that unconventional 
warfare, rather than nuclear warfare, poses 
the more immediate threat to Western 
interests. 


Mr Paret’s book was thus well worth 
writing and could hardly have come at a 
better time. He shows how between 1946 
and 1954 the French high command failed 
to understand the complex interaction 
between nationalism and communism in 
Indochina. Yet even before the lessons of 
Indochina could be assimilated after Dien- 
bienphu, the Algerian war broke out and 
“ among the veterans returning from Indo¬ 
china there was considerable readiness to 
look further into the potentialities of 
psychological weapons.” The psychological 
warfare bureau was soon designated the 
fifth section of the French general staff and 
during the Algerian war the “ 5c Section ” 

. . . “ disposed of such sizeable allocations 
of money and personnel that it began to be 
called the seventh arm of the service. . . J* 
As Mr Paret makes clear, the “ psywar ” 
services were seen by the psychological 
warriors as the spearhead of She nation in 
a “ permanent world-wide revolutionary 
conflict in which the differences between 
anticolonialism, non-Westem nationalism, 
and communism were insignificant. . . ? 
The captives and losers of Dienbienphu had 
themselves been captured by a caricature bf 
totalitarian ideology. Psychological warfare 
became an end in itself, divorced from 
political objectives. 

Thus although France deployed tens of 
thousands of men in Algeria, all was in 
vain, cyen more spectacularly than in Indo- 
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china. The “ 5e Section " teams* with their 
“ re-education ” programmes found their 
work nullified by the unrestricted torture 
and violence used by the security forces as 
a whole—another manifestation of total war 
mentality in a limited war situation. As the 
war went from bad to worse, the psycholo¬ 
gical warfare colonels, those devotees of 
Maoist ideology, so well analysed in that 
best-selling novel, “ The Centurions/* de¬ 
cided that the nation Itself was “ soft/’ and 
so both the 44 barricades ” revolt of t$6o 
and the abortive generals* putsch of ^961 
were supported by the 5c Section. Events 
since that time are only too well remem¬ 
bered—and it remains one of the strangest 
paradoxes of recent French history that 
there is a direct line of succession from the 
Victminh indoctrination camps to the 
criminal nihilism of the OAS. 

All these developments are covered, by 
Mr Paret in some detail and there is a 
splendid bibliography of French writing on 
revolutionary warfare. One’s only reserva¬ 
tion is that the author might have devoted 
some space to the Malayau and the Philip¬ 
pine counterinsurgency, which developed 
very differently from the two campaigns 
discussed here. But this book will remain 
essential reading for all interested in 
guerrilla warfare in the twentieth century. 

Rain, Sun and Yields 

Seasons and Prices : The Role of the 

Weather in English Agricultural History 

By E. L. Jones. 

Allen and Umvtn . 193 pages. 2$s. 

The aims of the continuing revolution 
in British agriculture have been to increase 
peadyctivity and reduce Its variability 
from year to year in response to what the 


BOOKS 

weather brings. In this small book Dr E. L. 
Jones of Nuffield College, Oxford, a research 
fellow in economic history, tells the story 
of this process (mainly as regards south cen¬ 
tral and west midland England) from about 
1728 to the early part of this century. The 
last part of the book consists of a year by 
year descriptive summary of the seasons, 
based upon a compilation covering a much 
longer period of years by the late T. H. 
Baker, a Wiltshire farmer in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

What is much less well known than Dr 
Jones’s theme is that over the period 
covered by his book the climate was under¬ 
going a general trend towards greater 
warmth and longer growing seasons, though 
this was interrupted by several reversions 
to conditions resembling the wretched 
climatic history of the seventeenth Century. 
One of the worst of these periods of rever¬ 
sion happened to coincide with the political 
stress and French wars of the period 1780 
to abi.ut 1816 ; another short one covered 
the decade of European turmoil and revolu¬ 
tion in the 1840s; and a third coincided 
with the great agricultural depression of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century in 
England. As these climatic events were by 
no means confined to Britain, it may be that 
the weather played its part in fomenting 
the general economic and political troubles 
of Europe and bringing them to o head. The 
long-term trends and decadal fluctuations 
of climate have somehow been ignored, or 
dismissed, by most economic and social 
historians. ^Weather has generally been 
treated as'si purely haphazard risk, without 
any systematic study of the frequencies of 
this or thar at different points of time. The 
same criticism unfortunately.aj^ies^to the 
present boot, which both Ignores the clima¬ 
tic trend and makes no reference to 
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Beveridge^ vfell-l$pown stqdf wnffho 
and .Jprvcfct K wc|gs, or j&o M rccefe tynil# 
Study of hatv&ts in the fcottthwesif b«twcefi 
1480 and 1620 by Q. H06kij^Mgnlvy , 4 
tabulation of temperatures in central Eng¬ 
land is mentioned but dees not appear to 
have been used, and the author is evidently 
unaware of the Meteorological Office’s rain¬ 
fall tabulation from 1727 to date. In these 
Circumstances, it Js hardly surprising that 
some of the facts are wrong. To quote two 
at random: the hard winter ... of 1893- 
94” was one of the minority of winters 
in that decade that were not colder than 
usual, only the early part of January being 
frosty ; and the phrase “ a drought like that 
of summer 1894” is applied to a season in 
which every month was wetter than usual 
over the entire country. Most of these 
errors do not appear to be misprints so 
much as the result of the author s prefer¬ 
ence for descriptive jottings and subjective 
impressions, in which a single dramatic week 
of weather may stand for a whole season, 
and the record of it may moreover have 
been committed to paper too long after the 
event for full reliability. 

There are many signs of hurried writing 
in the book. These include various refer¬ 
ences to “dampening” the wilder fluctua¬ 
tions of yield ; and the reviewer missed any 
reference to improved strains of wheat and 
so on in the discussion of technical progress. 
All through, the author illustrates his con¬ 
clusions* whether agricultural, economic or 
climatic, by anecdote rather than by figures. 
This of course makes an attractive book, 
and much of the struggle through succes¬ 
sive cycles of overproduction and scarcity, 
resulting partly from excessive corrective 
measures, is well told. But it is bedside 
reading rather than a serious contribution 
to understanding. And understanding and 
readiness to adapt will always be at a pre¬ 
mium while fluctuations and longer-term 
changes in the natural environment con¬ 
tinue. Indeed, the question should con¬ 
tinually be asked whether a modern 
economy with its intricate pattern of inter¬ 
national agreements on trade in foodstuffs 
and raw materials is flexible enough to 
absorb climatic shocks. There is surely a 
9trong case for believing that the farming 
weather of 1962-63 (and 1964) influenced 
no less a matter than the fall of Khrushchev. 


Critic and Evangelist 

The Quest for Love 
By David Holbrook. 

Methuen. 376 pages. 36$. 

Old truths have perpetually to be redis¬ 
covered and formulated in fresh terms. 
The danger is thar they become simplified 
orr distorted; in the process. Poets and 
prophets use one kina of language when 
they talk about man’s nature and destiny; 
psychologists, unfortunately, use a much 
more cumbrous one. But their pronounce¬ 
ments, in so far as these have a scientific 
basis, are more readily credible nowadays 
than theological or mythological formula- 


The Development of the 

MODERN BRITISH STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

B. S. Keeling and A. E. G. Wright 

In the early I080*s the British steel Industry was In ci 
state verging on collapse. Now, only thirty year*? 
later, the situation is reversed. This straightforward. 
historical account of the developments of the last 
thirty years will be of vital interest to industrialists, 

student sofmanagement.ectmornletsftrtd thegcneral 

render. 25s 
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byBlSte In a coh£l$ of lines: & v- V 

f Aiid iwe are put on earth * Httle space. 

That wt may learn to bear the beams of ;(ore. 
Blake, hotyevtt, thought in tertfift .of 
•eternity as welt as time, and this gi^s^ls. 
concept of love a dimension that Mr.v 
Holbrook’s does not possess. Somctitpef; 
this deficiency hampers him as a critic, 
writes well about Chaucer’s treathadit; ^ 
the man-Wonton relationship) hut 
any reference to the fact that the medicV&v 
poet’s understanding and evaluation ; 
human love were conditioned byi his 
acceptance of divine love as the tefl^lative 
principle of the universe. Mr Hfcftfeok’s 
knowledge of psychology^ however/stands 
hint-in good stead when he deals at length 
with “ Lady ChatterJ^y’s JLriver/’ for it 
enables him, by his grasps of the true 
implications of mutuality in jexual Jove, to 
demonstrate conclusively how deeply 
neurotic Lawrence was. At hia r be$t, Mr 
Holbrook exemplifies the virtues of the 
anti-academic critic; he is impassioned, 
perceptive, illuminating: jBtit he is also 
(particularly in the chapter on “ The 
Winter’s Tale ”) inaccurate, slovenly and 
wilful in his disregard of anything he does 
not want .to reckon with. 

The book is a hybrid of exhortation and 
criticism, s6 that the reader. rigid* to get 
slightly confused between life and literature 
(which are, after all, riot identical). 
Regarded as a tract for the times, the book 
prescribes too limited a remedy for the ills 
of humanity. Mr Holbrook’s pleas for a 
saner attitude towards sexual love, marriage 
and family life are heartfelt and command 
warm assent; but to construe “ love ” 
almost exclusively in a domestic sense is to 
diminish its significance quite disastrously. 

Gifts from China 

The Legacy of China 

Edited by Raymond Dawson. 

Oxford University Press. 411 pages. 30s. 

Western science is shaking China today 
just as Chinese discoveries pnd inven¬ 
tions at one time shook the western world. 

It is easy to forget that for twelve hun¬ 
dred years—from the fourth to the six¬ 
teenth century AD—China set the scientific 
pace. From China came the technique of 
effectively harnessing horse power, zero and 
decimals in mathematics, the magnetic com¬ 
pass, papermaking and printing, gunpowder, 
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Beifiw u agvidcvto some of the paperbacks 
received by^rhlt Joqroal in recent weeks. A 
further selection will ggpear in the neat future. 

* - V ’ * *• ' , 

Altai /. , 5 ^ 

Buddhist Paintlvg4 from Shrinks and 
Tem&es lm ChvloN* By D. B. Dhanapala. 
Greek Mosaics of tai Byzantine Period. By 
Andr£ Grabat: Czechoslovakian Miniatures. 
By Jan Kvet. Aboriginal Paintings from 
Australia., By Charles p. Mounrford. All 24 
pages with* plates. 6s. £ach. . (Fontana 
Unesco Art Books Series.) Collins . 

PaINTLVG as a Pastime. ' By Winston S. 
ChqrchilL 37,pfcge* and 18 plates. 6s. The 
Penguin BoAk ojp American Folk Songs. 
Compiled, and edited by' Alan Lomax. 272 
pages. 10s. 6d. FtUM World: A Guide to 
Cinema. By Ivor Montagu. 327 pages. 6s. 
(Pelican Original) Pengtnn. 

The Classical Language of Architecture. 
By John. Sumroerson. 56 pages and 63 places. 
8 s. 6d. (21s. clothbounJ.) (.University.) 

Methuen. 

Biography and Autobiography: 

Old Soldiers Never Die. By Fiank Richards. 
324 pages 7s, 6d. Faber. 

Tun Roiusrmins: A Family Portrait. By 
FrcdciKk Moiion. 267 pages. 5s. 1’cmnun. 

Harold Wilson. B\ Leslie Smith. 222 pages. 
3s. 6d. v FomJna.) C olhns. 

Mv African Journey. Bn VCinston S. ChuidiilJ. 
126 pages. 3s. 6d. Icon Books. 

Horacf Waipoif: A Biography. By R. W. 
Ketton-Cremcr. 335 pages. 12s. 6d. ^Univer- 
&iry.) Methuen. 

Autobiography. Bv John Smart Mill. 224 
pages. 75 cents. .Signet.) Xau Arnctuan 
Librai n'j New York. 


rojCtmlftifca't. -A, TWt| 
the Abomqa’ lafovSjtABciK. 


i rt»M 

Group* Mid, Social 

atadc. 357 paavt • froflj; QSfirf- 

MaemBkm i *,■> 


. Ecowpilca aud '"'vii 

Usb MM Arass 6r;St*rtwit!t-va*"-W.': J. 

RcidiaMon. '-345' page*.' 5». ,Tm 

Can.^UdHut. ifiv GndMiu. Turner. :P 9 'VU tpa. 

-->• .(P^U^wi) • -y. • 'V' Ty- 

: V'RoowoMiCi:., ’Tbi.' Sdenoe: of. Price* Mid 
2 .Incomes. By H, ^ pTj 20a. 


(42>. tkjtbbounAj;; (Upfiwity) MMftuen. 

• ' $ , . \ 

Mlaccllaneout* ' 

, , .A. * , ^ * ; s - 

Trig Art of the MIddlb Game. By l^tul Kcres 
and Alexander RotOv, (Translated tod edited 
by H. Golbmbck.) 238 pagea/ 4 i. 


By P. Morfiw Sharid. (Revised edited by 
Cyril Ray.) 306 pages.: 6s, MbsMmbs, 
MessieurA: Tlie ATV^French Series^Vofume 
3. By Vivian RowcL lS# jpageah. 4a, 

Space Physics:': By Hawie 

18 s.. 6d* ( 35 s. clotliboUnd.) GmkvfdgiVurd- 

versity Press, J- - " 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(Continental E«tk») VH4, «S 

4th ptitiii 
46,000 companies listed 


[ Belgium and Western Germany 

[ . I.uxcniburg Aovtria 

France Denmark 

Holland Norway ' 

Swifcrcrland L.S.AV. Kurm^BKCt UJK.V 
Subsidiaries amt Associate* listod to aHow 
parents. Parents listed to show subaldiatKa aiid 
I associates. 

Available complete 18 10s. post free UX or 1> 
the foUoNsing sections: 

Vol. 1 Franca 

Vol. 2 W. Germany \ U.S./Western 

Austria J Each Europe 

Scandinavia ; volume available 

Vol. 3 Belgium ^ £4 only 

Holland I post with 

Italy I free complete 

Snit/crland / edition 

“Die kontincni.Uc Ausg.ilv ist fiir die west- 
europ.nsdic und die amcnkumschc lndusiric 
cmc NMikliclic 1 undgiubc.*’ 

—Frankfurter AUgemelne 
“IVunc uiiliNiilion pr.iiivjue, cet ouvrjgc dresse 
un c.nnlogue dcs societcs mares, tie lours liliulcs 
ou dc lcuis assouccs . . —Le Mamie 

A\;uliiblc iluough booksellers or from the 
publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.Wrl. 

Also available: Who Owns Whom (V.K, Edition) 
£8 post free. 4 Supplements to C.K. Edition 
(June, Sept., lXc., 1V64, Mar., 1965) £1 the set 
post free. 


U.S./Western 
Each Europe 
volume available 
£4 only 
post with 
free complete 
edition 
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Have that safe feeling 

Don't just take out insurances against all the normal risks 
of business and private life. Go one better. Take them out 
with the Commercial Union Assurance Group. You'll 
have tHe security of one of Britain's biggest insurance 
groups, which handles every kind of insurance. And whether 
you're paying a premium or making a claim you'll find 
them always fair and reasonable. 


i 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE GROUP 



HEAD OFFICE: 24 CORNHILL. LONDON. E.c.3. and branches in every local telephone directory 
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“The Economist’s ” Business sections this tceek ere focused on world economic aticl business prospects itt 
1965. This opening survey of looming problems for'economic policy end salient trends across the world 
economy is followed by close-up surveys of the British economy and leading British industries ; by on 
the spot reports from other leading industrial economies ; and by an appraisal of stock market prospects 
in Wall , Street and London, 


T he big question mark met 1 the world economic outlook 
at this new year ii once again in the shape of a £ and a $. 
If the Hatngover is a famffiaf dne it Is iyortH remem b e r ing 
rhit right through the first half of 1964 it seemed that world 
payments patterns had undergone a fundamental change ; 
that the reserve currencies tfere on the mend, with the dollar 
over the hump : and Britain at last in the rhythm of rapid 
economic expansion; and that the payments headache had 
passed to the European Economic community, troubled in 
particular by a massive and unsustainable internal imbalance 
between the German surplus and an Italian deficit. Now, 
more quickly than anyone expected, that imbalance *ha& been 
ironed out, and the problem currencies are again, and more 
dangerously for that,' the two reserve currencies, their fate 
intertwined more surely than ever. 

Just what effect these major currency strains will have 
on businessmen who do not choose to speculate in them 
is admittedly another matter. Hitherto, such uncertainties 
have not prevented very respectable increases in world trade 
as a whole, or indeed in the performance of the American 
economy itself. Remarkably enough, it has been just in the 
years in which the dollar deficit has appeared as chronic that 
the United States has achieved its record peacetime growth 
—even if sterling’s troubles have unquestionably kept down 
economic growth in Britain, and will almost certainly again 
do so in 1965. But this year the currency damper could be 
more pervasive. 

True, a rapid and probably even an accelerated pace of 
economic expansion in the non-communist world as a whole 
seems assured for the first half of 1965 ; but beyond that the 
prospect is clouded by, in particular, the possibility of a break 
in the long American boom—a break which the currency 
pressures could clearly bring on, especially now that the gold 
standard fashion of deflating one’s way out of balance of pay¬ 
ments trouble has, by the experience of Italy, acquired a 
dangerous new attraction among central bankers. World trade 
in 1964 rose extraordinarily fast, perhaps by as much as 13 
per cent in value following the quite respectable 8 per cent 
of 1963. Some slowdown must in any case be expected in 
1965, if only because values are no longer inflated by the rise 
in commodity prices, which ran its course in 1963 but still 
swelled 1964 totals. Care is needed to ensure that the almost 


inevitable slowdown, in wqrld trade does not grind-expansion 
to a full stop. 

While Britain accounts for under 8 per cent of industrial 
production in the wesrern world, it accounts for nearly 10 per 
cent of world imports and as much as perhaps 15 per cent fof 
world imports of food and raw materials. So a slowdown 
in the British economy itself has substantial ditect ^percus¬ 
sions. particularly on the primary producing countries who 
did so well in 1963, and better than usual in 1964. The 
analysis on page 51 argues that if Britain is to avoid a reces¬ 
sion of 1962 or 1958 dimensions, significant inflationary 
action might be desirable in the April budget. Yet it now 
Seems likely that just at this time the British Government 
Cwhich could just conceivably be a new government after a 
new year election) will be under external pressure to do exactly 
the opposite, with a demonstrably “ tough ” budget to impress 
foreign —and British—holders of sterling. 

It is during these months that the three months credits 
granred by foreign central banks run out—not all at once at 
end-February, but in most cases three months after the credits 
were actually drawn on. At the same time, presuming that 
Britain s trade returns have by then shown marked checks to 
imports r and there will be new alarms if they do not) 
international pressure for a first reduction in the surcharge 
may become irresistible: in particular as a sweetener to rhe 


ministerial meeting of rhe 
European Free Trade 
Association that has to be 



— 20 


faced in London in late 
February. Britain will then 
have the delicate problem 
of demonstrating that the 
surcharges which foreign 
opinion is clamouring to 
have removed will not put 
the balance of payments 
back to square one. And 



since its present and un- \ shmeof won* tot* 

fortunately ill-chosen sin w,d * h of :he barb shows pf 
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on import surcharges (non-communist) production; height 
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worthwhile sin on export subsidies it has to be assumed that 
Britain’s earlier, sensible flirtation with “ direct n supports fof 
the balance of payments will again give way to' the goore cum* 
bersome and in real terms very expensive expedient of 
domestic blood-letting. 

For the sterling.confidence trick, misplayed in November’s 
costly dithering aver Bank rate, cannot be muffed again this 
spring. The stakes are now very high indeed. Largely 
through its supporting operations in the forward exchange 
market the Bank of England may by now have mortgaged 
a sub$t 3 htigri slice of its $3 billion central banking credit 
facilities, sjj>i<fe from the * $ t billion already boriowCd fr^nj ■ 
the International Monetary Fund. These borrowings could 
be repaid readily enpugh from the normal, unwinding of the 
massive short position in sterling, once the markets are con-, 
vinced that the British authorities have not only the deter-., 
mination but also the power to hold the parity of $2.80. This, 
realistically, will be when it is clear that Britain's balance of 
payments will be protected in the short-term by the natural 
import-saving produced by a year of domestic recession, 
which can, of course, be given any number of politer names 
from consolidation to rationalisation. 


this is likely to increase in not only because the 
tr&de sijrphfe j* elected to frhm 

tional iJfevel,' bt»t Ufa because' qafrfapjk -expect 4 
of lasfgear's remarlableadnevement offinandng a $2 billion 
deficit^with ylrtualty no g<|d loss; Foreign eentr*l banks 
made no net additions 1 to thinr ordinary vwtiir holdingS ln 
1964—Germany, the biggest holder, managed substantial 
reductions—and short of a really large drawing on the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, which is living hand to mouth for 
ready money, a substantial American gold loss this year seems 
Unavoidable. Wisely if belatedly, the ^eric^^th|rijtes 
are ampadjr ^rpp$:i|g. op£nigi "for a .ikusjjettetyn pf ftk 
requirement for 25 per cent domestic gold cover. 

Yet, as our later reports on the American economy and on 
Wall Street both emphasise, this is just the year that a 
defensive rise in American interest rates to check the gold loss 
could do most harm in puncturing the boom at its most vul¬ 
nerable stage. This danger demands international defensive 
measures, above all a fall in interest rates on the continent. 
But since this has so far proved beyond the power even of 
miracles, Britain may once again find itself under pressure 
to reduce its own interest rates in the cause of Atlantic pros¬ 
perity. This will be a difficult decision, which Britain should 


F or the dollar, a sustained recovery of sterling in this or 
any other way would still hold fewer terrors than a sterling 
collapse, but 1965 is unlikely to be an easy year. The 
awkward persistence of the American payments deficit, against 
the confident official proclamations of a year ago, seems bound 
to get more attention in the new year: the gold market is 
already more active. This year’s monetary deficit is officially 
expected to be pushed well over $2 billion—it has been pushed 
up by Britain’s postponement of its end-year debt repay¬ 
ments, but this has surely been more than offset by the back¬ 
wash of the withdrawal of funds from London, part of which 
must represent a short-term inflow into the United States. 

Persistence of the American deficit at this figure—almost 
the same as in each of the years 1961-63, although still below 
the $3-4 billion deficits of 1958-60—is the more remarkable 
as America’s ordinary trade surplus soared to new heights, of 
no less than $7 billion. Last year’s offender was once again 
an outpouring of private capital—and this despite a fuliyear 
of the interest equalisation tax. To a major extent, it now 
seems clear, this tax has simply diverted the outflow from 
the capital market to bank credits to foreign business and 
American deposits in foreign banks, usually in Euro-dollars. 
One way of curbing this, would be to extend the administra¬ 
tive control to bank trans- 


ElONOMIC GROWTH: Winners 

and Losers 

Average annual iru rea.ses 
Gross national product 



actions and to impose a full 
exchange control — which 
besides being enormously 
unpopular would still be of 
uncertain effect. 

Probably the only really 
sure way of influencing 
these capital flows now that 
western banking as well 
as western business has be¬ 
come so thoroughly mixed 
up is by raising American 
interest rates nearer to the 
world level. Pressure to do 


not take without arranging an alternative support for both 
balances of payments. Specifically, it should enlarge still 
further the Anglo-American swap credits, to say $2,000 mil¬ 
lion, thereby virtually removing the influence of cross Atlantic 
money flows on the gold reserves of either country. 

Can Europe Keep its Poise? 

S een against the backdrop of the major uncertainties 
clouding the currency markets, the more conventional 
crop of party political question marks over the continental 
economies loom less large. Elections in France, Germany and 
Belgium, and the opening shots of major wage negotiations in 
the Scandinavian countries could each give some reflationary 
bias—or often an unwelcome inflationary one. The 
prospect of presidential elections in the autumn could 
oblige the French authorities to dilute their protestations of 
fiscal respectability with some practical (and needed) measures 
to impart new steam to the economy’s growth. This week’s 
resolution of the disastrously prolonged state of political 
uncertainty in Italy has at least brightened the prospect for 
recovery there from last year's painful exercise in stabilisation. 
The first and most crucial test of the success of the Moro 
government’s efforts to reflate at home will be the speed with 
which its steps to build up public investment take hold ; 
before 1965 is out private investment too may begin to revive. 
However, although output had evidently already ceased to 
decline by the end of last year, no one would care to predict 
when the real upturn will come. 

To a significant extent projected growth rates across 
Europe—most critically in Britain, France and Italy, but 
elsewhere as well—hinge on these countries’ chances of meet¬ 
ing their export targets. This is largely a matter of taking 
in each other’s washing, especially within the EEC. And 
markets within the industrial countries themselves undeniably 
look re&onably good. Admittedly on the face of it the estimate 
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THE ECONOMIES: FIGURING OUT THE FIGURING 


Too Rosy by Half? 

A disappointing year, 1964, for growth 
in the western world. Well, it all 
depends how one looks at it. During the 
twelve months, from year-end to year-end, 
there might be little to crow about and 
quite a bit to cry oyer. Rut so sharp was 
the rise during 1963, especially after the 
hard winter start, that year on year, rhe 
statisticians come forward with a set of 
figures that looks surprisingly good. In¬ 
deed, the majority of European countries 
seem 10 have done quite a bit better than 
their planning authorities or national eco¬ 
nomic institutes thought likely this time a 
year ago. 

Looking back at our year-old table, 
similar to the one below, it seems that all 
the EEC countries except Italy, as well as 
Norway and Sweden, achieved greater 
growth fn 1964 than their expected 4 to 
45 per cent. Even the Japanese forecast 
of 8 per cent, apparently closest to the 
mark, looks as if it has been overtaken. 
Depressingly down, on the other hand, 
Italy achieved only 3 percent against the 
4'. per cent forecast and Britain under 4 
per cent against the 5 per cent we forecast. 

At least, that is how it seems. But this 
whole exercise of looking backwards and 
forwards is a statisticians’ hell because we 
•re still guessing what happened in the 
year that was rung out on Thursday, In 
Britain, for instance, Sational income esti¬ 
mates go only to the second quarter and 
even these arc liable to revision. 'The 
incompleteness of the evidence at a year's 
end is shown up by the fact that twelve 


months ago 7 'he Economist could be 
rickrly as wrong in its hindsight for 1963 
as it seems to have been in its foresight 
fox 1964. Taken together, the two sets 
of estimates implied a 'growth of nearly 
8 per cent between 1962 and 1964, only 
a shade ove( what we now believe 
occurred. Rut we underestimated growth 
between <962 and 1963 and overestimated 
it between 1963 and 1964, particularly in 
personal consumption in which the 3.2 
per cent forecast for 1963 turned into 

4.1 per Cent actual and the 4.0 per cent 
forecast for 1964 looks more like being 

3.2 per cent on the estimates so far. 

Where else did we apparently go wrong 

in our guesswork for the British economy 
in 1964 ? Imports we got about right but 

4.3 per cent growth was too optimistic 
for exports. About public consumption, 
wc believed that this might slightly exceed 
the Ned prescribed rate of 3.5 per cenr, 
instead of equalling only half this rate. 
On the other hand, we were a bit over 
cautious when wc foresaw fixed invest¬ 
ment going up only ti per cent. Nearly 
two months later, the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research was 
rather closer on investment but was even 
more optimistic than we were about per¬ 
sonal consumption and exports, so mak¬ 
ing its GDP forecast less close than ours 
Oi. the year-to-year basis. 

In Italy, as in Britain, forecasters a 
year ago were seeing a bigger rise in per¬ 
sonal consumption than actually materi¬ 
alised. Unlike the British Experience, 
however, exports there did better thin 
expected, but investment was well down. 
In the other RFC countries, exports last 


year also did better than expected bpf, 
at the same time, hc#ne demartd also went 
up tnore. In Germany, for instance, a 
forecast rise in personal Consumption of 
34 per cent has turned out more like si 
per cent. , • 

For next year, lower growth rates are 
forecast for the major European countries, 
with the exception of Italy.- Rut not all 
that much lower, except in the Nether¬ 
lands where a drastic cut in personal con¬ 
sumption is foreseen, and .in Britain, 
where sonic forecasters arc thinking in 
lerms of 2 to 3 pdr cent growth but The 
Economist, if it has to chance Its arm 
with one figure, plumps for 1} per cent. 
This will seem pitifully small against 
some other figures in our table. But, re¬ 
membering that growth is from a year 
when output has been fairly static, is 
the 4 per cent talked about in France, for 
instance, really On the cards ? And even 
the 6 per cuu forecast for Germany by 
an eminent private reaerth institute looks 
too high—although it may well be that 
growth there will exceed the modest 4.8 
per cent forecast by the government. In 
recent years, German and. French fore¬ 
casts have tended to be under optimistic. 
This time, to us, the forecasts look very 
unlikely for France and even a shade too 
rosy for Germany. 

Outside Europe, Japan fcomhwcB year 
in, year oat, to confound the pessimists. 
And iu the UnitefJ States, where invest¬ 
ment hopes are high, it may be not 
unrealistic to think again of another year 
of 4' per cent growth, although some of 
the momentum may have bCon lost by the 
summer. 


Growth Rates and Guesstimates / % Change over Previous Year 



Gras 
national 
pi oduct 

Import* 

Germany : 

1963. 

3 2 

8 4 

1964 . 

7 

9'j 

If 65 . 

6 

10 

France: 

1963. 

4-3 

II 9 

1964., . .. 

5 

11 

1965. 

4 

9 

Italy: 

1963. 

4 8 

19 7 

1964. 

3 

-1*7 

1965. 

4 

14 

Belgium : 

1963. 

3 6 

9 2 

1964. 

5 

II 

1965. 

4 

6'2 

Netherlands: 

1963. 

3 6 

9-6 

1964. 

S'a 

8 

1965. 

2*7 
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9 7 

2 8 
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2 3 

Japan: 
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II 1 

10 
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6 
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8 
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5 

3 

6 »; 
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5 

5 
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4 
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6 
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(3 
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5 

15 
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'? 

3 
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S 

8 
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Em mate* ; for Britain, by The Economist : for othei countries, by national economic institutes or other national bodies. 
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iot growth of the area of the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development as a whole ( 4I Western ” 
Europe, North America, Japan) is rather less for 1965 than 
that for 1964—4 per cent as against 5. But this slow-down 
is mote apparent than real; when allowance is made for the 
distorting effect of bitter weather during the first quarter of 
1963 on both 1963 and 1964 growth rates in Europe, the 
underlying trend of expansion projected for the OECD 
countries for 1965 is hardly down. Indeed, the 4 per cent 
figure for 1965 implies a considerable acceleration in output 
from its sluggish performance during the closing months of 
1964—at least during the winter and spring. It may 
well be that growth could again disappoint expectations 
in the second half of this year as it did in 1964. While 
recovery in Italy should be well under way by the summer 
and autumn of 1965, there are question marks over the 
course of output in America, Canada and France, to say 
nothing of Britain. 

Even on the most optimistic assumption about growth 
trends in Europe and North America, when export targets 
for the industrial countries are added together they imply a 
considerable expansion in sales to the primary producers. 
Given the unusual build-up of the overseas earnings and 
exchange reserves of the primary producers over the past two 
years, this is not unrealistic. The primary producers increased 
their reserves by some $i£ billion in 1963. Partial data 
suggest that they added perhaps another $700 million to the 
reserve sock in 1964. But the swing into surplus by the 
primary producers may have already come to an end by the 
third quarter of 1964, as buoyant domestic growth in many 
of these countries began to be translated into rapidly 
rising imports—especially into Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. And this weakening is almost certain to go 
further in 1965. Nor is any real increase expected in aid 
received by the underdeveloped countries in 1965, although 
aid will certainly remain at high levels. More important, the 
earlier movement of the terms of trade in favour of the primary 
producers seems to be over, and prices of several major com¬ 
modities are weakening. With the execellent harvests of wheat 
throughout Europe and in Russia, grain exporters are likely to 
find sales abroad much tougher. 

It is the primary producers and the United States that may 
feel part of the impact of any improvement in the payments 
balances of Britain and Japan, although the French surplus 


will probably diminish and Germany^ huge reserves could 
slip a little further. Payments balances elsewherfe hi Europe 
are unlikely to change much—although re^expantion in Italy 
would probably mean the re-emergence of at least a modek 
current-account deficit there. These adjustments should not 
be painful—the danger is that the lowers (even France) will 
try and avoid them. 

I t is not easy to pick out one single component of domestic 
demand as the motive force for growth in the industrial 
economies this year. Investment expenditures will clearly 
continue to provide a strong expansionary push to the United 
States economy and so too may stocks during the early months 
of the year. Investment is also running at high levels through¬ 
out much of continental Europe. In Germany capital outlays, 
together with some acceleration of domestic consumption had 
already largely filled the gap left by a slowing down in the 
rate of growth of exports during the layer half of 1964, and 
are expected to continue to underpin demand this year. Once 
again Germany has achieved the trouble-free boom—exports 
first, giving way to investment. In Italy an upturn in invest¬ 
ment remains the key to any recovery in output. But 
elsewhere on the continent investment expenditures, although 
high, are not generally expected to impart any additional fillip 
to expansion. In Switzerland spotty conditions in the building 
industry have induced the authorities to ease their curb on 
mortgage loans. And in France it is above all in the area of 
flagging industrial investment that measures may have to be 
taken to stimulate activity if growth targets are to be met. 
There is little reason to expect consumption to fill in the gap 
now that the flow of repatriates from Algeria is at an end. 

On the whole, with the major exceptions of Italy, France 
and sadly once more Britain, the European economies hardly 
have to fear any shortfall on the demand side. If anything, 
even with the British surcharge, Switzerland and the Scandi¬ 
navian countries will still be plagued by too much demand. 
So, too, will Holland, Germany and, at least initially, Belgium 
—though the pressures in these countries should not be un¬ 
bearable. The limit to output increases in all of these countries 
will remain primarily shortages of labour—although the Swiss 
determination to cease tapping what reserves of foreign labour 
that are still to be had from Europe itself and even beyond, 
should make the job of attracting foreign hands elsewhere 
rather less sticky this year. 


Commodities: Off the Boil ? 


D uring 1964 primary producing coun¬ 
tries lost some of the gains they made 
through the rise in commodity prices in 
1962-63. The Economist all-items indi¬ 
cator declined to 107.3 at the end of Decem¬ 
ber, after reaching 116.2 in early January. 
This was still well above the low point of 
91 from which the boom began in autumn 
1962, and available figures for 1964 show 
that the developing countries’ earnings from 
exports improved substantially in the 
first half of the year, following the big 
advance of 1963. Most of the fall in the 
all-items indicator during 1964 was due to 


declining prices for foodstuffs—mainly a 
reaction in sugar prices after their sensa¬ 
tional rise of 1963. Metals soared to un¬ 
precedented heights during the year, but 
their weight in world commodity trade was 
too small to offset the decline in foodstuffs. 
Prospects for 1965 depend largely on 
whether the rate of expansion in industrial 
countries will be maintained. The recent 
boiling over in metal prices could be a sign 
that commodities’ general downward drift 
cf the i95o's may, at least for this year, be 
resumed. 

In metals, copper set the pace. Cash wire 


bars, which stood at £235 7s. 8d. a ton on 
the London Metal Exchange in late Decem¬ 
ber, 1963, topped £530 in the final quarter 
of 1964 and only the prospect of heavy US 
stockpile releases and the removal of fears 
about a port strike in America brought 
prices under £400 before the end of the 
year. Aluminium producers raised ingot 
prices over ths year from £184 to £196 a 
ton. Lead progressed from £75 15s. a ton 
at the end of December, 1963, to over £140, 
and still looks fairly strong. Zinc moved 
in a more spectacular fashion, but has now 
settled back from over £130 a ton to £ii6J. 
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Titi* which begiftt the year only* little oyer 
£r,oooa ton, advanced id around £1,706, 
but has now dropped below £1*286, which 
is fairly close to the new £i,ooo-£ 1,200 
price range that the International Tin 
Council wants to hold. Increased American 
stockpile releases and higher production in 
Indonesia caused the fall. During the year 
there were Announcements of additional 
mining capacity opening up, but most 
of this will not affect the market for some, 
months, and some of it not before 1966. 
Quicksilver has risen from £77 per flask 
to £140 ; silver has been heavily bought by 
speculators, drawing sales of 330,000 ounces 
from US Treasury stock last year to mid- 
November. 

Metals’ fate in 1965 will depend largely 
on the car industry. If Detroit expects 
another record year, the outlook is hazy 
in Britain and distinctly dubious in 
Europe. 

In the food section, cereals remained on 
a comparatively even keel in 1964. Both 
Canada and Australia had record crops, 
disposal of which would have meant addi¬ 
tions to stock without the huge purchases 
by Russia and China. In the event, world 
wheat stocks were reduced for the third 
season in succession, bringing the total held 
by the major exporting countries to its 
lowest level for 10 years (38.9 million tons). 
On the other hand, barley, maize and rice 
crops were up again this year and stocks 
of coarse grain rose. So far, the indications 
are that 1965 crops will recover from their 
low 1963-64 level in western Europe and 
Russia and that wheat will do likewise 
in America, though most other US grain 
crops are unlikely to rcjfch their 1963-64 
levels. Grain shortages again appear likely 
in India, but for the world as a whole the 
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future trend of price depends on rhe policy 
of Russia Arid China. It seems reason¬ 
able to aspect their return to the market 
again this year, if not on the same 
scale. 

Meat prices rose during the year, partly 
because of reductions in livestock during 
the severe 1962-63 winter. But sugar 
showed the most spectacular movement: 
from its 1964 high of £91 10s. per ton, it 
is now down to £25, at which level hardly 
any country in the world can cover the 
average cost of production. At present 
there is no prospect of a new rise. 

Despite the efforts of producers, includ¬ 
ing stock-burning, cocoa prices have refused 
to rise above the 190s. minimum sought by 
the Producers’ Alliance. Manufacturers are 
well supplied and with good crops in pros¬ 
pect they arc still not over-worried. Oils and 
fats have been among the stronger items.in 
the food sector since 1962, but in recent 
weeks they have begun to move back. 

In fibres , jute prices were strengthened 
for a time by the troubles affecting Paki¬ 
stani supplies^ but with world production up 
10 per cent they have since begun a slide 
which shows no signs of an immediate re¬ 
versal. A 4 per cent increase in sisal output 
has brought prices down from £148 to a 
more competitive level of £98, and a fairly 
good demand appears likely in 1965. Con¬ 
sumption of wool lagged in 1964, and with 
a 2 \ per cent increase in supplies in pro¬ 
spect for 1965, growers may well find their 
profits sheared again. Cotton production 
increased little in 1964 and included less 
long staple, but some 9 per cent was added 
to stocks, much of it in America, where the 
present level was exceeded only in 1956. 
Once again therefore there is little prospect 
of any lightening in the coming months. 
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Less Prosperous New Year 

The last two New Years that Britain entered with a crisis level of Bank rate and 
under prevailing conditions of squeeze were 1958 and 1962. In each of those years 
the official statisticians were still forecasting a period of steady but not excessive 
growth; indeed in the first days of 1958 a Chancellor resigned because the 
Cabinet did not agree to hold down growth sternly enough. But the actual 
experience in each of them can be picked out in the table overleaf, which shows 
that in 1958 Britain’s real gross domestic product fell by 0.3 per cent and in 1962 
it rose by only a minuscule 0.5 per cent. Is there any reason to forecast that the 
prospect for 1965 is any brighter? 


P eke is one main item of expenditure 
that might be more buoyant in 1965 
than hi either X9$8 or 1962. The squeezes 
in 1957 and 1961 came at the end of two 
years of heavy fixed investment" p which was 
then already due for a turndown. This time 
we have had only one year of heavy invest¬ 
ment ; although it is worth noting that the 


estimated rise in 1964 alone has been bigger 
than in 1956 and 1957 combined, and that 
rhe Board of Trade’s first shot at very rough 
estimates for manufacturing investment even 
in the third quarter of 1964 (before the 
squeeze began) suggested—rarher surpris¬ 
ingly—that this sector of fixed investment 
might conceivably already be at the point 
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of toppling over. The blows to confidence 
since then must have made businessmen still 
more chary of placing investment orders for 
the future. But on the assumption, first, 
that these blows to confidence do not cause 
businessmen to cancel orders already placed 
in the flush period of business optimism in 
rhe middle of 1964; and, secondly, that 
investment in public enterprises and in 
council housing continues to rise, our 
statisticians put the expected rise in fixed 
investment between 1964 and 1965 as a 
whole at around 3 per cent. This, however, 
largely amounts to saying that it is in 1966 
that fixed investment might feel the main 
impact of the depressive measures taken in 
the last three months. Normally, it would 
be in 1965 but the Chancellor should act 
to avert this depression in Investment in 
1966 ; but in 1965 he may not feel Able to. 

In the other sectors of national expendi- 
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BRITISH ECONOMY—REAL GROWTH RATES 

Expenditure at constant 1911 prices s per cent changes from precedinf year. 


195*. 

1957. 

1958 . 

1959 . 


1960 . 

1961 . 

1962 . 

1963 . 

1964 - estimate. .. 


1965 guess 


Government 


Personal 

current 

Fixed 


Gross 


Physical 

con¬ 

expend¬ 

invest¬ 

Exports 

domestic 

Imports 

increase 

sumption 

iture 

ment 


product 


in stocks 
£m 

+0 9 

-0 5 

+ 5*6 

+4-4 

+2 1 

+ 03 

243 

+ M 

-15 

+ 5-4 

+2 6 

+ 18 

+ 2-9 

242 

+ 2-5 

-2 1 

+ 03 

-1-6 

-0 3 

+ 0 8 

100 

+ 4-6 

+20 

+ 7-8 

+27 

+ 3-5 

+ 6-6 

174 

+ 4 1 

+2-2 

+ 9-9 

+5 6 

+ 5 1 

+ 11-9 

592 

+ 2 2 

+4-1 

+ 8 8 

+2-8 

+3-5 

- 0 8 

319 

+ 1-8 

+2-2 

- 0 9 

+ 16 

+0 5 

+ 1-9 

101 

+ 41 

+2-9 

+ 17 

+ 4-3 

+ 3-3 

+ 3-9 

133 

+ 3 2 

+ 19 

+ 14 0 

+ 1*4 

+ 3-8 

+ 9 2 

350 

+ 1*6 

+ 2-2 

+ 3-0 

+ 0-8 

+ 1*6 

- 2-3 

100 


tare, official estimates of physical additions 
to stocks in both 1958 and 1962 are now 
tabulated at a bare £100 million a year; 
there may well be the same sort of squeeze 
on stocks in 1965. If so, this would prob¬ 
ably cut some £250 million off home 
demand compared with 1964. On govern¬ 
ment current expenditure on goods and 
senices (remember, this does not include 
transfer payments like pensions), the Labour 
government is already committed to keeping 
a stern watch in the estimates now being 
prepared in the spending departments. 
There seems no obvious reason for expect¬ 
ing in 1965 anything much more than the 
annual rise of around 2 per cent, which 
has been Britain’s experience in four of the 
last six years. The alarm that is invariably 
raised at estimates time about the relentless 
rise in government spending has rarely been 
justified by the statistical record of what 
government actually spends. 

Personal consumption is the most 
important element of all. During 1964 per¬ 
sonal consumption has been less buoyant 
than all the prophets were foretelling at the 
beginning of the year ; our present estimates 
are that it went up by less than 3! per cent 
compared with 1963 as a whole, and there¬ 
fore by little more than 2 per cent between 
end-year and end-year. There seems every 
reason to suppose that in 1965 consumption 
will be less buoyant still. The motor car 
boom shows some signs of toppling over. 
There are a lot of price rises in the pipeline, 
which may impinge on reduced overtime 
earnings. The 1 per cent rise in retail prices 
in November alone more than wipes out the 
extra personal purchasing power that will be 
created by the excess of next March’s pen¬ 
sion increases over the insurance stamp and 
personal tax increases that will come in at 
the same time. In view of this; and of the 
general atmosphere of increased economic 
caution ; and of the squeeze on personal 
bank loans and hire purchase and mortgage 
payments ; and of the fact that by late 1962 
Mr Maudling was reflating in a way that 
external considerations may still be deemed 
to disallow to Mr Callaghan in 1965—it 
seems difficult to forecast a rise even as 
high as 1962’s 1.8 per cent in this new 
year. But this wildly uncertain clement is, 
admittedly, the joker in the pack. 

On the basis of the guesstimates explained 
above, and if the 9 per cent rise in imports 
in 1964 is replaced by a fall of rather over 
2 per cent in 1965 (this may be an under¬ 


estimate of the fall to be expectedour 
statisticians calculate: If gross domestic pro¬ 
duct is to rise by much more than 1 ] per 
cent in 1965, exports will have to rise by 
about 1 per cent between 1964 and 1965 as 
a whole. Because exports have been falling 
during 1964, this 1 per cent rise between the 
two years as a whole would require, on a 
steady progression, a rise of around 3 per 
cent between the last quarter of 1964 and the 
last quarter of 1965. The most disappoint¬ 
ing feature of Labour’s economic policy so 
far is that it has done too little to encourage 
this desperately needed rise in exports. 
Some people say that the mere holding down 
of domestic demand in 1965 should auto¬ 
matically “ divert more British production 
to exports.” But the awkward fact is that, 
as the table shows, this hope has not 
in the past been borne out by experience. 
On the contrary, all the way from 1956 to 
1963, whenever the rate of rise in gross 
domestic product went up from one year to 
the next, the rate of rise in exports went up 
too; whenever it fell, the rate of rise in 
exports fell too ; and 1965 is a year when 
everybody expects the rate of rise in gross 
domestic product to slow down. 

It is on the figuring discussed above that 
tve have reached our guesstimates for Bri¬ 
tain in 1965, shown in the last line of the 
table. The pessimists on The Economist’s 
staff believe that even these guesstimates are 
too buoyant, and suspect indeed that Bri¬ 
tain’s gross domestic product in 1965 may 
actually fall. But even a rise of 1.6 per 
cent in gdp between 1964 and 1965 as a 
whole would be less than the increase in pro¬ 
ductivity that should have resulted from last 
year's newly installed investment. It 
follows that unemployment and short-time 
working must be expected to rise between 
now and next winter, unless significant new 
incentives are given to exports in the rather 
vague measures that Mr Brown has pro¬ 
mised for mid-January, or unless next 
April’s budget is more expansionary than 
anybody at present expects it to be. 

Industry y 6s: Any Steam ? 

P rovided there is no monkeying about 
with the index of production, for which 
there are now ten months figures last year, 
and provided November and December turn 
out as good as October, British industry, 
according to Whitehall's statisticians, will 


have turned out 7 per ceqt more in 1964 
than in 1963. But the growth during tjbe 
year will have been no more than 3 per 
cent. 

The jump of two points in the index in 
October prevents the picture looking dead¬ 
pan gloomy. But no main manufacturing 
industry will be able to look back on 1964 
as a year of sustained growth. Our table 
gives some idea of relative performances 
although another choice of periods would 
alter the trend here and there. This 
is particularly true for the steel indus¬ 
try : January was a poor month for 
it and if February is substituted as a 
starting point, growth in the latest period 
was only 3 per cent, compared with nearly 
18 per cent in the earlier. But no group 
of industries was turning out more, or 
uoticeably more, in October than in some 
other earlier month this year. It has been 
a course of ups and downs. 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES" 

2nd qtr.. Jan.. 

1963 to 1964 co 

Jan.. 1964 Oct., 196 4 


Iron and steel. +8 + 13 

Drink and tobacco. +3 -f 5 

Chemicals. +7 +4 

Food . Nil 4-4 

Bricks, pottery, glass. +15 +4 

Engineering and electrical goods +10 + I 

Paper, printing and publishing.. +11 Nil 

Textiles. + 9 Nil 

Vehicles and aircraft. f 9 Nil 

Clothing and footwear. +9 — 2 

Metal goods, n.e.s. +14 ' — 2 

Shipbuilding. —3 — 3 

Non-ferrous metals. +14 — 5 

Timber, fui niture, etc. +21 — 9 


* Seasonally adjusted. 


Yet if economists arc gloomy about pros¬ 
pects this year, the gloom has not seeped 
through to industry. Almost without excep¬ 
tion, present levels of production are 
expected to be maintained, at any rate for 
the first half of the year; economists may 
talk as if this is the equivalent of quite a 
severe setback, but seen from the board- 
room il means sustaining a gratifying high 
level of activity. In detail : 


STEEI. 

As Before 

E xpecting no overall increase in produc¬ 
tion after the past record year with 
about 26.5 million tons made*, the steel in¬ 
dustry estimates that the first half of the 
year should see it turning out about 13 V 
million tons of steel—compared with 13.1 
million tons in 1964. This is based cm the 
assumption that capital investment will con¬ 
tinue at the present rate for at least that 
long and, while stock-building will probably 
cease and demand from other steel-using 
industries may level off (motors), or start to 
turn down (shipbuilding), the subsequent 
fall in consumption (of, over the year, per¬ 
haps 1.8 million tons) should be nearly off¬ 
set by the expected decline from 1964'$ 
high level of imports—to which a boost was 
given by the import surcharge. But, beyond 


* Steel-wise, 1964 had 53 weeks . 
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these generalities, the industry is not pre¬ 
pared to commit itself for the second naif 
of the year except to think that production 
will probably drop. For besides the econo¬ 
mic uncertainties that will start to cluster 
about that time, the industry is facing up-— 
not very bravely—to the prospect of nation¬ 
alisation. Ana with this hanging over its 
head, the industry seems to say, who is to 
know what will happen? But why should 
anything happen? The country will go on 
wanting, more or less, steel; the companies 
will have, more or less, to go on making it. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Q4 and After 

W hile this week’s unexpected an¬ 
nouncement that the John Brown 
shipyard on the Clyde is to build the 58,000- 
ton Cunarder provides the industry with a 
boost for the new year, the outlook for the 
rest of the year can best be described as 
reasonably busy but with gloomy prospects. 
Though the figures for 1964 are still incom¬ 
plete, it looks like being the first year since 
1947 that less than a million tons of ship¬ 
ping were completed in British shipyards. 
There is enough work on hand to keep the 
big yards reasonably busy throughout the 
coming year, but the medium and smaller 
shipyards are not too happy and there is 
little likelihood that last year’s tonnage de¬ 
livered will be improved upon in 1965 with¬ 
out another Government credit scheme. 
The order book stands at 2.4 million gross 
tons—about the same as it was at the end 
of 1963—but 60 per cent of this is already 
under construction, compared with 50 per 
cent a year ago, and both years had the 
benefit of the Government credit scheme 
that ended last March. But with a Govern¬ 
ment-appointed Committee of Inquiry due 
to examine the shipbuilding industry 
throughout most of this year it may prove 
politically expedient to introduce another 
credit scheme before the year’s end in order 
to avoid increased unemployment before 
whatever the committee recommends is put 
into effect. 


MOTORS 

Are They All Wrong ? 

E xroRTS will be up in 1965, probably 
by enough to offset the expected 
decline in home demand. This decline has 
been forecast for so long now that it is 
assumed to be imminent, but regular 
monthly figures show a steady unwavering 
demand. At the moment, the omens give 
forth optimistic answers: second-hand 
prices are holding up remarkably well, 
demand for hire purchase facilities is well 
above all previous levels. The pessimists 
say the increase in the cost and complexity 
of h.p. contracts will soon have an effect, 
magnified by the hope of lower interest rates 
very shortly. They also think that since the 
demand for cars is now very largely for 
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replacement, a temporary saturation point 
will be reached, as it was in France this 
year, or in America in 1955. Against this 
can be set the present strength of the 
market, and the fact that the scrapping rate 
for cars, some 140,000 in 1963, is absurdly 
low, and is due to start moving up very 
shortly. It would be fair to think of some 
decline, possibly of about 100,000 in home 
registrations to just under 1 million. 

Many outsiders have assumed that the 
industry will not keep up its increase in 
exports, about 12 per cent over the year. 
But prospers for each manufacturer are 
good in their different ways, just as they are 
for the commercial producers, and even 
more, for the parts shipped abroad for 
assembly overseas. An exception as in the 
home market, must be made of Rootes’ 
which is likely to have a traumatic year with 
some fairly savage reorganisation under 
Chrysler’s inspiration. The strength of the 
rest of the industry was emphasised when 
the EEC was unsuccessfully urged by the 
French and the Italians to put cars on to its 
list of exemptions for the Kennedy round: 
it was confirmed when the common market 
resolved to exclude lorries. Had it not done 
so, and had the duty been duly halved to 
11 per cent, little of the European truck 
industry would have survived. What is so 
cheering about the 1964 figures is the wide 
geographical and product dispersal of British 
exports. The local content in markets like 
Australia and South Africa is, of course, 
getting larger, but this helps exports of parts 
(up nearly 14 per cent in ten months last 
year at £116 million). 

All this euphoria is difficult to quantify— 
but could mean another ro per cent rise 
in exports, above 1964’s estimated 725,000 
units. This would be accompanied by a 
greater rise in parts for assembly overseas. 
It seems to be totally unaffected by ihe 
15 per cent surcharge, which may have led 
Anglophobes like the Managing Director of 
Volvo to yell loudly in public, but which 
has not prevented the French from taking 
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to *' le Cooper,” or the Swiss to the 
Cortina. It could even be that, for once, 
and with some models, a slackening of home 
demand could release more cars for sale 
overseas. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Man Hungry 

A gap of £70 million to £90 million 
was forecast last Autumn by the 
Government between demand for new 
construction this year and likely out¬ 
put from the industry, arising from 
estimates of a 7 per cent increase in demand 
but only a 5 per cent (at best) increase in 
output. And the high interest rates now 
prevailing arc not likely to have altered the 
immediate outlook much. Most of the 
schemes planned for 1965 have passed the 
point of no return ; but by the end of the 
year the measures taken now may bring 
some slackening of the pressure on the con¬ 
struction industry. 

The Government’s chief concern seems to 
be the supply of labour. But it is also keep¬ 
ing a close watch on the availability of 
materials. It is hard to be optimistic about 
the manpower situation, in spite of all that 
is being done to improve the labourer’s lot. 
To counter this bottleneck, two produc¬ 
tivity raising lines of attack from the Gov¬ 
ernment are likely this year. One, directed 
at the builders, will be to keep up winter 
output by rewriting contracts that contain 
clauses which stop work in certain condi¬ 
tions. The other will be directed at building 
clients and is likely to take the form of a 
thinly-veiled threat to wirhhold Treasury 
housing grants from local authorities not 
putring their housing schemes before the 
National Building Agency, which should 
mean rather more system building, and a 
ruthless winnowing of the systems them¬ 
selves. The official (and most confidently 
viewed) housing target for this year is 
400,000 dwellings completed. 


This Week's Indicators 


■ A yawning deficit on current and long¬ 
term capital account of £283 million in 
the third quarter, more than £30 million 
over the Bank of England's guess in 
mid-December. Visible trade gave no 
real sign of improvement, though imports 


of machinery have not giown further. 
The basic deficit for the first nine 
months of the year was £612 million, 
split about 50-50 on current and capital 
account. So the year's deficit is likely 
to be a good £800 million. 


Another nervous week for sterling as British operators came back late from Christ¬ 
mas and Continentals left for an early, and anxious, new year. The only significance 
of some quite sharp gyrations in spot sterling was in the precise form in which 
operators nave maintained and extended their short positions. The Bank of England 
has provided further substantial support in the forward market. 

Bank advances in December continued to rise awkwardly ; and sales of £38 million 
of investments still left the liquidity ratio uncomfortably low at 30.61 per cent. 


Engineering orders still rising faster 
than deliveries: home market still bene¬ 
fiting more than export trade. 


% CHANGES OCTOBER 1963-1964 
Home Export 

Net new orders ... +-11 +2 

Deliveries ... ... +6 +2 

Orders-on-hand ... +20 4-16 
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The material situation will still probably 
be tight ; for plasterboard particularly. 
There should in theory be enough bricks 
to go round but some small projects are still 
likely to suffer. And cement supplies may 
bring new anxieties. 

Other ideas to improve productivity are 
still stuck in the pipeline. Nearest the end 
are the new building regulations. While 
the new national code to replace the myriad 
of local authority byelaws should come into 
use during the year tl it will be a long time 
before the much more comprehensive code 
envisioned by the last minister of works 
becomes more than a beautiful thought. 

TEXTILES 

Saved by the Surcharge 

T m- most active part of the textile in¬ 
dustry in 1965 will probably again be 
Lancashire's cotton. For it, more perhaps 
than any other industry, Mr Brown's 15 per 
cent has made a big difference ; for which 
Lancashire is duly grateful. For it came 
just as the first, expected, signs of a down¬ 
turn in the stock cycle were becoming 
apparent. In October, stocks were begin¬ 
ning to accumulate and converters were cut¬ 
ting back commitments ; the surcharge pro¬ 
duced a wave of buying at the threat to 
imported supplies. How far this will be 
reversed when the surcharge is removed can 
only be guessed ; for the producers, it can 
only, at most, return them to their earlier, 
depressed condition. The other main fac¬ 
tor in Lancashire is the continuing move¬ 
ment towards rationalisation. This, too. 
may indirectly have been postponed .by Mr 
Brown x for the Itfave of buying may delay 
in some small companies the urgent a ware¬ 
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ness of their qecd for reorganisation. Which 
would paean, however, that the three or four 
main “ verticalising ’* companies will have 
less to feed their appetitics and more time 
to digest what they have—no bad thing. 

On the other side of the Pennines the 
wool textile industry should improve on this 
year’s business—which was a good deal 
worse than expected—if only because ex¬ 
ports (accounting for m$*e than‘a quarter 
of production of cloth) are increasing 
strongly. For both wool and cotton—and 
for carpets, which had a boom year—the 

C ull of retail sales shows no signs of slacken- 
ig, even if it also shows as little of increas¬ 
ing. If, however, there is a slackening-off 
of consumer demand, these industries would 
swiftly lose their present smiles ; carpets 
first, since furnishing^ always seem to top 
any list of domestic economies, but cotton 
probably most because of the roll-up effect 
that a removal of the surcharge might have 
on top. 


ENGINEERING 

Soggy Patches 

T he heavy end of the industry—indus¬ 
trial plant manufacturers and heavy 
electrical engineers—expect to carry last 
year's booming level of trade—up 10 to 
15 per cent on 1963—through much of 
1965. Machine tool manufacturers, who 
also generally had a good year, do not 
expect any reduction in this year’s im¬ 
provement over last year—amounting to 
about 9 per cent. Their export potential 
(at least) has been impriudfig over t£e last 
four years and they are now confident that 
exports will take care of any short term 
fluctuations in home demand for the coming 
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year. It is in parts of the, eketrical and 
mechanical engineering industries that 
soggy patches occur. While the heavy 
eketrical suppliers continue to prosper from 
the Central Electricity Generating Board 
and others, the manufacturers of electric 
motors and other equipment for the 
mechanical engineering industries have not 
been doing so well. Production has been 
slightly down on the previous year but there 
is no indication that 1965 production will 
fall any further. Mechanical engineering 
is also divided between the active heavy 
side of the industry and the rest, which 
has shown only moderate gains. Qn the 
whole, mechanical engineering has done 
well with increases in production of about 
9 per cent over the twelve months—but that 
rise is not expected to continue. 

Over the whole industry, particularly 
over the heavy end, hangs a pall of un¬ 
certainty. For all are waiting to sec how 
government policies will affect investment. 
But the momentum generated in 1964 will 
not be immediately dissipated and the 
industry feels that changes will take some 
months yet to work through. 

CHEMICALS 

Surprised Optimism 

A t present running near capacity for 
many of its products, the industry sees 
no reason why production should not in¬ 
crease by at least its Neddy-given ra|£ (7^ 
per cent a year). At preset it could do 
rather bettef, emerging from a year in which 
production was about 10 per cent up on 
1963. This is not foolish optimism: 
chemical manufacturing is a technology- 
intensive industry with a dynamism that 
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THE BRITISH ECONOMY—FROM 1963 TO 1964 SOME PHYSICAL OUTPUT FIGURES FOR 1964 


Gross domestic product... 

Indusrrial production. 

Manufacturing production . 
Personal incomes—total.., 

Wages and salaries. 

Consumer expenditure ... 

Retail sales .. 

Exports of goods ft services 
Exports of merchandise ... 
Fixed Investment—total... 
Manufacturing investment . 
Distributive and services 

investment ... 

Public authorities' current 

expenditure.. 

Prices—basic materials.... 
-fuel .. 

—manuiactured 
goods (wholesale) 

—retail. 

Wage rates (weekly)...... 

„ „ (hourly). 


In 

money 

terms 

(M) 

or 

L.icesr 

figure 

expressed as 

"o changes from 
same period 
in 1963 

Estimated 
% changes 

1963 61 


On 

On 

real 

1958— 100 

Latest Year 

yearly 

end- 

terms 


figure to 

aver- 

year 

<R) 


date 

ages figures 


R 

ft 

R 

M 

M 

M 

R 

M 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


2nd qtr. 

121 

+ 4 6 

+ 6 1 

+ 3^4 

->! 

October 

129 

+ 5 

+7 

+ 7 

+ 3 


130 

+ 5 

+ 7 

+ 7 

+ 4 

2nd qtr. 

116 

+ 7 9 

+ 8 3 


»« n 

115 

+8 1 

+8 6 

»ee 


,, ,, 

135 

+ 5-4 

+6 5 

• •. 


., ,, 

120 

+2 8 

+4 5 

+ 3*4 

+ 2* 4 

October 

131 

+ 8 

+ 6 


,, 

121 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 3': 

+ 4* 

2nd qtr. 

122 

+3-1 

+ 3 2 

+ l*i 

-I'a 

Nov. 

122 

+2 

+2 

+2 

-7 

2nd qtr. 

148 

+ 141 

+ 19 $ 

+ 14 

+ 8 

3rd qtr. 

120 

+ 12 7 

+ 100 

+ 10 

+ 7*2 

.. M 

150 

4 15-2 

+ 14-2 

+ ll'i 

+ 4 

2nd qtr. 

116 

+ 1 8 

+ 13 

+2 

1-2 

Nov. 

107 6 

+ 27 

+ 4 5 

+ 4-6 

■1 2 5 

m , 

107 1 

-0 1 

+0 3 

+0-3 

Nil 


113 1 

+3*8 

+ 3 2 

+ 3-3 

+ 3 6 

M 


+4-4 

+ 3*1 

+3'2 

+ 4 6 

M 


+ 4-8 

+4 i 

+ 4 6 

+4 5 


131 0 

+ 5-3 

+5-0 

+ 5 1 

+5 5 


Latest 

month 


Electricity... November 

Pig iron. n 

Crude steel. 

Cement. October 

Building bricks. ,, 

Newsprint. September 

Man-made fibres. October 

Plastic materials. 2nd qtr. 

Sulphuric acid. September 

Can. November 

Commercial vehicles. „ 

Internal combustion engines 

(deliveries).... July 

Domestic refrigerators (deliveries) September 

Washing machines. October 

Television sets. September 

Radios and radiograms. „ 

Woollen fabrics (woven wool and 

mixture). October 

Cotton cloth .. „ 

Man-made flbrli/mixtur e cloth.«» „ 

Footwear (sales)..... 2nd qtr. 

Canned meat.. 3rd qtr. 

Canned vegetables .. M „ 

Canned soup. 

Chocolate, sugar, confectionery .. September 

5 ..*. ^ 

Spirits. „ 


Estimated 

1961 

output 


162 billion kwts. 
17 million tons 
25-7 „ 

17 

7-9’billion 
718 thousand tons 
830 million lb. 

305 thousand tons 

3,150 

1,860 thousands 
463 


386 

911 

& 

2,750 


327 million sq. yds. 
1,022 million linear yds. 
,600 

204 million pairs 
78 thousand tons 

tSI " 

«* ", 

30 mill, bulk barrets 
119 mill, proof gallons 


% change 
from 
1963 


1-5 

+ 16 '; 
f 14 
+ 21 
+ 10 
+ II'.* 
+ 15'. 
+ 15'! 
+ 9'j 
+ 15*2 
+ 14** 

+ IIS 
+ 3*2 
—13 
+45 
nil 


+ 1 

+6'i 

-3'i 

+ 7 'a 

- 12*2 

+4*2 

+20 


Ail aeries, except the last six, are seasonally adjusted. 
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keeps it growing at more than twice the rate 
of industry as a whole. Moreover, a lot of 
heavy capital investment of recent years 
(particularly from ICTV massive pro¬ 
grammes) will be bearing fryit next year. 

However, if chemicals grows faster than 
industry as a whole, it catches colds much 
more quickly, and fluctuations in the index 
of industrial production are magnified— 
profits even more so, because of the indus¬ 
try’s capital intensity. If the economy is 
deflated, the effects would not be noticed in 
chemicals for some time—they are certainly 
not apparent now. However, some of the 
medium-sized firms are said to be antici¬ 
pating the evils to come by postponing some 
capital projects. Most cheering for manufac¬ 
turers, there is no sign of the world over¬ 
capacity in chemicals that accompanied the 
iq6i recession and, releasing vast quantities 
of marginal production on to the world 
market (from America in particular), caused 
such havoc with prices. So that, if growth 
in chemicals were restricted to, say, 5 P er 
cent the effects could probably be contained. 


RETAILING 

Developer's Dilemma 

E xperjfncl 7 in the past two years has 
suggested that spending in the shops 
no longer rises at the same rate as personal 
spending generally, much of which is going 
on things the shops that make up the Board 
of Trade’s retail index do not sell. In 1965 
the converse to this theory—that expendi¬ 
ture on services, and motoring in particular, 
may be more sensitive than retail sales to 
setbacks in consumer spending—may be 
put to the test. Retailers expect a negligible 
increase in sales by volume. But the 
normal dose of cost inflation as usual 
ought to help their profits--to the 
extent that their costs arc fixed in money 
terms, and especially where the retailer 
owns his own freeholds. The distant bogey 
here is the town centre redevelopment 
scheme, sponsored by a local authority, 
armed with its formidable powers of com¬ 
pulsory purchase. Some multiples have 
publicly resented the level of rents they have 
been forced to pay, after redevelopment. 
The fact remains that no town centre 
scheme has yet flopped because the shops 
would not let at suitable rents. The obvious 
conclusion is that many retailers are being 
brought face ro face with present-day 
economic costs of retail shop space. Some 
of them may be discovering that their mer¬ 
chandising and pricing policies are incon¬ 
sistent with these costs and need rc-thinking. 
This process is still only beginning. 

But even if retail sales bv volume arc 
maintained in 1965, some sections of the 
trade will lose more ground in the face of 
competition from the more vigorous ele¬ 
ments. Mail order is the chief of these, 
with annual sales now growing at about 12 
per cent a year. Variety chains come next 
with about 8 per cent. The losers will 
probably be the smaller independents and 
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Snow 
on the 
Roads 



Snow brought its regular chaos to 
British roads over Christmas, and some¬ 
times the motorist is more to blame than 
the highway authorities. The United 
States is held up as the shining example 
of a country that takes winter in its stride, 
forgetting that it is partly because 
American drivers use snow tyres as a 
routine precaution. Public authorities in 
this country have, to their credit, radi¬ 
cally improved their road clearing 
methods in the last decade. They col¬ 
laborate with the Met. office, and prepare 
their sanders, gritlers and salt spreaders 
at the first warning of ice or snow. ' If 
salt can be laid before the temperature 
starts falling, it prevents the snow com¬ 
pacting—frequently all that is needed to 
keep the roads clear in the South of 
England where only an inch or so of 
snow may fall. Practically all the equip¬ 
ment for this work used in Britain is 
made here. And, surprisingly perhaps, 
demand from the snowy countries of 
Europe is such that Atkinson’s of 
Clithcroe, the giant of the salt spreader 
business, exports about 25 per cent of its 
output. 

The Ministry of Transport now owns 
thirty-six big motorways glitters—it 
plans two for every 12 miles. So it is 
missing about 14 now, and the length of 
motorway in use is growing—slowly. 
For trunk roads, it has J04 smaller 
vehicles, and is aiming at two small 
and one big machine for every thirty 
miles. The Ministry appoints the 
county councils as agehfS to keep ihe 
trunk roads clear; it gives a grant 
towards the cost incurred clearing classi¬ 
fied roads, the unclassified roads arc 
entirely the counties’ responsibility. The 
Ministry also loans out equipment to 
county councils and gives financial assist¬ 
ance for upkeep of depots. But most of 
the equipment used by local authorities 
seem to be their own: Surrey, for 
instance, has fifteen 7-ton salt spreaders 
of which only three are on loan. 

For deeper snow, the counties have 
equipment ranging from crudely con¬ 
structed wooden shovels that farmers cart 
attach to a tractor, through straight 
bladcd ploughs to blowers and rotary 
ploughs. The new equipment that the 
Ministry is buying is dual purpose 
spreader or plough. Some of the most 


advanced machines are owned by the 
northern highway authorities ; it is easier 
for them to justify the expense than the 
southern counties where there may quite 
possibly be too little snow for th6 
machine to be used—and that means no 
grant from the Ministry. Northumbcr-, 
land, for instance, spent £120,000 a year 
ago on eight rotary snow ploughs of 
Swiss and Canadian design. The 
machines were assembled in Britain, but 
in this field British designers are no 
match for foreign competition. 

A heavy snow fall or ice still causes 
trouble on side roads; but this is a simple 
matter of priorities. The road clearing 
gangs must deal with the major roads 
first; by the time they get to a resi¬ 
dential road the inhabitants may have 
given up and walked. Trouble spots still * 
remain on some steep slopes, bridges, 
ramps and such like. And here conven¬ 
tional methods may not be Adequate. 
The Ministry appreciates this; last 
October it thoughtfully sent out a cir¬ 
cular to local authorities pointing out the 
advantages of electrical hearing elements 
buried in the road surface. But, although 
this whole matter of road heating and its 
costs has been under careful scrutiny, 
the circular was not offering any further 
financial assistance. Which means that 
the cost of heating most urban roads is 
still the responsibility of the local 
council. And for most local authori¬ 
ties the costs are prohibitive. They 
vary widely. The bill, at £4,800, for 
heating the Hsupmersmith flyover in 
the winter of 1962-63 so shocked 
Hammersmith Borough Council that, as 
a protest, it cut off the electricity. (The 
LCC now pays.) Per square yard the 
cost was just under 6s. 6d., but the fol¬ 
lowing winter the cost was down to 
2s. 6d. The much less exposed area of 
the Hyde Park underpass cost only 2s. 7d. 
for the cold winter and a mere is. 7ld. 
last winter. Arbitrary distinctions about 
who pays for what class of road make 
heating the Hammersmith flyover a 
local affair, while the heating bill, 
expected to be £20,000 in a normal 
winter, for the Chiswick flyover (which 
is a continuation of the same road out 
of London) will be paid by the Ministry 
because this section is classed as part of 
the M4 and all motorway costs arc a 
ministerial responsibility. 
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the sleepier department stores. The inde¬ 
pendents in particular are least able to cope 
with the pressure for a five-day staff work- 
ing week, which is likely to intensify 
in 1965. Finally, 196s might pro¬ 
vide the break-through for cut-of-town 
shopping. The slow progress so far is only 
partly due to scepticism on the part of re¬ 
tailers themselves. Any projected scheme 
encounters violent opposition from nearby 
towns fearing that the out-of-town scheme 
will prosper at their expense (‘‘stab in the 
back The last word lies with the 
Minister and the projected Haydock scheme 
in Lancashire ought soon to reveal the 
attitude of the new' Government. But time, 
economic growth and the motor car arc all 
on the side of the pioneers. 


WHISKY 

Spiritual Pressure 

D istillers, mainly of whisky, have been 
helped by the surge in demand 
abroad since the war, and the climb back 
to pre-war levels of consumption (but sur¬ 
prisingly not above; at home. There are 
now* signs that production is out-stripping 
demand to a rather embarrassing degree. 
Production was over 210 million proof 
gallons in the “ distilling year” to the end 
of September; two-thirds of which was 
grain, the rest malt. This represents a 
tripling of production in ten years, and has 
imposed a considerable strain on the supply 
of wood for the casks in which the spirit 
matures, and led in turn to big building 
programmes. The period of. years for 
which (at present rates of consumption; 
stocks now maturing would last, has in con¬ 
sequence begun to lengthen. Ten years 
ago distillers held seven years stocks: now. 
with demand not entirely keeping pace with 
the supply of raw spirit, they are probably 
holding more than nine years. Over a third 
of their stock is under three years old, and 
the chairman of Distillers has warned that 
home sales have been static since the spring. 



So what will happen when current pro¬ 
duction starts to become mature enough to 
sell ? Suppose that, in the meantime, the 
threat from Japan—which apparently has 
the ideal misty, soft-peat-water conditions 
for distilling on one of its Northern isles— 
matures ? No one would now dare suggest 
that a MacNippon-type whisky would neces¬ 
sarily. or for long, be inferior to the 
Scottish-made product. At the moment the 
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Japanese are just discovering the real stuff, 
importing 41 per cent more this year than 
last. Of course, some of the production 
(about 3.6 million gallons this year) goes to 
the making of other spirits, such as gin. 
And it is certain that an increasing amount 
will continue to be shipped in bulk to the 
United States (our biggest market, account¬ 
ing for over half our exports), where 
there are of course considerable tariff advan¬ 
tages in shipping in cask and bottling on 
the spot. So much so. in fact, that this 
year Distillers itself has had to do this, and 
the group is also marketing two “ light ” 
whiskies for the American market. But dis¬ 
tillers in general bad been hoping that home 
demand would keep rising, as it did for two 
years after 1962: this looks less and less 
likely, due not only to the increase in duty 
but to the fierce competition from other 
spirits, notably vodka. 

HIRE PURCHASE 

Over-protection ? 

T he new Hire Purchase Act that came 
into force on January 1st certainly 
increases the public's protection against 
unscrupulous and overpushful sales 
methods. Unfortunately, it leaves some 
other people’s protection undiminished : 
dealers* protection from the harsh winds of 
competition thanks to the ever higher com¬ 
missions that the finance houses press upon 
them ; and hire purchase’s own protection 
from rhe competition of healthier, cheaper 
forms of consumer credit. A lot of this 
harmful protection is provided by the 
Moneylenders' Act. Mr George Darling, 
minister of state at the Board of Trade, 
said this week that the whole complex of 
legislation affecting consumer credit needed 
to be reviewed and reformed. But he 
offered no hope of action in this session 
Parliament, and not much in the next. As 
Mr Darling said, all the existing legislation 
has grown up to protect the consumer, and 
changes have to be approached cautiously. 
But caution should not be allowed to 
to inaction. A bad system of consumer 
credit is a drag on rhe economy that Britain 
can ill afford. 

At present the finance houses are debating 
whether the new Act is likely to make credit 
sales a cheaper form of lending than hire 
purchase. The Board of Trade appar¬ 
ently thinks that it will, if the finance 
houses improve their procedures for assess¬ 
ing creditworthiness. The board also hopes 
that the finance houses will begin to adver¬ 
tise specifically to attract customers into a 
direct relation with them, which should 
pave the way for an expansion of 
their personal loan activities. The board 
is trying to improve understanding of 
what is involved by distributing a million 
copies of a pamphlet, Hire-Purchase : W hat 
you need to knotc . . ., throughout the 
country. If this leads to a greater use of 
personal credit rather than hire purchase, 
it will be all to the good. 
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TELEVISIbN . 

Cigarettes, and 
Cherry Brandy 

A dvertising on television appeared to 
decline slightly in the third quarter 
of last year, but in reality remained at the 
level of the first six months, ji-12 per cent 
above 1963. What happened was that 
on July 31st, the 11 per cent advertising 
levy came off, to be replaced by the tele¬ 
vision profits tax. The position Is com- 

f Heated by the one-week television strike in 
uly. So the industry’s great fear, that 
advertising would fall with the end of the 
levy, has proved illusory. 

All the same, television advertising is not 
flourishing as mightily as that of the London 
evening papers which were 32.5 per cent 
up cm 1963, or thfi national Sundays. 23 
per cent up (without the full benefit from 
the Obsetver colour supplement, which only 
came in September). Within television, as 
peak times in the most attractive areas be¬ 
came fully booked demand has spilled over 
to the less populous provinces—none more 
than Television West and Wales with a 20 
per cent increase on the quarter, helped by 
Its absorption of the North Wales station 
earlier last year. 

As to the advertisers themselves, the 
cigarette companies seem to be indulging in 
one last fling before some sort of govern¬ 
ment curb. Earlier last year it was widely 
thought a ban on tobacco advertising on 
television was imminent and plans were 
drawn up to use other media: this would 
have meant (and might still mean) a vast 
increase of cigarette advertising in the press, 
and on the consciences of newspaper owners. 
As it is, cigarette advertising was up 38 per 
cent in the quarter compared with a year 
before—and is 27 per cent up in the first 
nine months to over £9 million. Car makers, 
including a number of foreign makes, are 
advertising more, so are the Unit Trusts, 
up a spectacular 69 per cent. Neither 
of these may continue on this scale 
after the 15 per cent surcharge, and the lack 
of interest this winter in the Stock Market. 
But they are unlikely to fall as far as domes¬ 
tic appliance advertising which suffered very 
badly from the disappearance of Rolls-Razor 
and Duomatic, with their heavy advertising 
outlay. 

One curiosity is the slow growth of 
liqueurs advertising on television. Hard 
liquor has never been advertised on tele 
vision, by agreement among the distillers, 
blenders and importers; the only break was 
a couple of years ago when an imported 
Russian vodka broke the code. Now not 
only is Advocaat featured, but so is Bols 
Apricot Brandy and that classic Grant’s 
Morello Cherry Brandy: does someone 
think, perhaps, they are fruit cordials? 
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BUSINESS INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 1965 


UNITED STATES 

How Much Deceleration ? 


F or 1965 89 a whole, the American 
economy will advance significantly. 
Gross national product should hit $66o 
billion, compared to $623 billion in 1964, 
A rise o£ 6 per cent. t E&pr&%d tfi cbffr 
Vtant dollars, the 1965 advance should be 
about 4} per cent s sontexohflt lower than the 
average rise of 1961-1964. Almost all 
forecasts for the 1965 economy can be con- 
rained in the range of plus or minus $5 bil¬ 
lion around the $660 billion figure. 

But there is considerable disagreement 
about the timing of the advance. The 
year should start out with a huge and 
unsustainable rise of $15 billion or more 
in GNP, which will bring it to $650 
billion, or within i\ per cent of the year’s 
projected total. The further rise beyond the 
first quarter is likely to be sharply lower. 
The economy should ordinarily be able to 
absorb this slowdown in the rate of growth, 
helped by a cut in excise taxes effective 
about mid-1965 amounting to $3 billion. 
But Lhere are risks involved, and these 
slower gains portend serious problems 
for 1966, which will ; call for further 
expansionary fiscal measures. 

Strikes at General Motors and Ford held 
back auto and truck output, and hence sales, 
in the closing months of 1964. These will 
be made good in the opening months of 
1965, with peak output scheduled. Steel 
production, which was close to a record 127 
million tons in 1964, was over a 140 million 
ton rate by the end of the year. This should 
reach a crescendo by next April, as steel 
users hedge against a possible strike on May 
1st. The impact of stock additions in autos 
and steel will be substantial, and the total 
building of all stocks should be the largest 
since early i960. Thereafter, accumulation 
will diminish rapidly, but, since there are as 
yet no excesses, not actually turn into 
liquidation. 

This slowdown in stock building in the 
second half of 1965 represents an important 
reason why the index of industrial produc¬ 
tion is likely to advance further in the early 
months of the year, but show little or no 
growth after the second quarter, Last 
year’s rise was over 6 per cent. 

The main impetus to economic expansion 
will come from a further rise in business 
spending for new plant and equipment. 
These outlays, in the GNP accounts, were 
up 11 per cent in 1964 over 1963, and the 
1965 gain should be at least as strong. The 
survey of the National Industrial Confer¬ 
ence Board shows capital appropriations 


New York 

approved by large manufacturers at a new 
high for the third quarter of 1964. For the 
first three quarters of 1964, these appropria¬ 
tions were ud than a third TSW* thi 
1983 rate. Since they generally foreshadow 
spending by perhaps nine months in the 
future, manufacturers’ capital outlays -for 
1965 could be up one-fifth, continuing the 
gains reported in the second half of 1964. 

Yet even in capital goods, the expan¬ 
sion will be losing momentum after mi&- 
year. For example, manufacturers forecast 
their 1964 fourth quarter appropriations 
down abruptly, liven more important, 
manufacturing capacity utilisation will be 
declining by the second half of 1965, and 
this should have a dampening effect on new 
capital projects for the sector. Capital out¬ 
lays in other sectors, however, will be 
advancing more moderately than they will 
be in manufacturing. Their programmes for 
the second quarter of 1965 now show a 7 
per cent rise over the 1964 average, and are 
less likely to be affocted by fears of possible 
over-expansion as the year draws to a close. 

By common consent, housing is not a 
leading candidate for expansion in 1965, 
and the decline in the second half of 1964 
is troublesome. At best, the forecast is for 
little, if any, change in the number of 
private non-farm housing starts in 1965, 
from the 1,520,000 of 1964. 

Nor will foreign trade be a greater stimu* 
lant to domestic expansion in 1965 than in 
1964: rather, a reduced one. In 1964* the 
excess of exports over imports was no less 
than $7 billion, up some $24 billion over 
1963. This year, net exports will be doing 
well to reach $6 billion , and some analysts 
even have lower sights. Imports from 
abroad, which are closely geared to the pace 
of the domestic economy, should be slowing 
later in the year. But the rise in exports 
may tail off even more, as world trade is 
expected to grow more slowly. 

The consumer, after his 1964 splurge, 
will be getting back to normal in 1965. 
Last year he was given a $10 billion tax cut 
all at once, beginning in March (withhold¬ 
ing rates were reduced to reflect both the 
1964 and the 1965 tax cuts) and by the third 
quarter he had taken full advantage of it, 
as evidenced by the personal sailing ratio 
falling back to a normal 7.1 per cent. Here, 
too, growth is expected to slacken in the 
second half of the year, primarily in the 
shape of loiver auto demand. Sales in the 
first quarter of 1965, on industry estimates, 
will be close to a 9 million annual rate (in¬ 


cluding imports), as strike losses are made 
good, but men may decline. The excise tax 
cut should help to bolster many types of 
spending later in the year. Gbntrary to 
some expectations, however, the consumer 
is not likely to act independently of other 
sectors, i.e., he wilt not, in this judgment, 
lower his saving ratio appreciably. 

Government policy will, ott bftlance, play 
a neuttaf roie in 1965, despite many excur¬ 
sions and alarums. The Federal Reserve 
authorities, who necessarily move So slow 
steps, may be tightening credit a little under 
the impact of the first quarter surge* in busi¬ 
ness, but subsequently, even when economic 
growth flags, may not be able to loosen 
credit very much either, given the payments 
pressures. The fiscal authorities will be 
using up the “ normal 99 growth in federal 
government revenues by a $3 billion rise 
111 budget expenditures and a $3 billion cut 
in excise taxes. They are already being 
encouraged to do so by such conservative 
bastions like the Morgan Guaranty Bank 
who argue that this step by itself will ensure 
continued economic gains, and leave the 
economic future as bright as ever. 

These views are widely shared in Wall 
Street and in the business community. One 
of the real dangers in the outlook may well 
be excessive confidence in the ability of 
fiscal policy to keep the economy moving 
forward at a steady rate. Washington may 
simply not be able to deliver enough in time 
to prevent a period of slower growth later 
in 1965 which could even be followed by a 
turndown in business in 1966. Basic eco¬ 
nomic facts like a possible end to the current 
capital goods boom and high level stagna¬ 
tion in housing may prove more stubborn 
than many realise. The business outlook 
bey’ond the next few months is more uncer¬ 
tain than it has been for many years. 

POST-WAR CYCLES COMPABEP ~ 

— —130 



The present American business upswing promises 
to be the longest of all the post-war expansions, 
and the strongest of any except the Korean war 
boon'i of 1949-53. 
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RUSSIA 

Economy Ex-Khrushchev 


R ussia’s current seven-year plan ends in 
1965. Planned rates of growth for 
national income have not been achieved, 
hut the economy has still gone forward at 
a respectable rate: last year's controversial 
estimates by the Central Intelligence Agency 
still look much too low. The official esti¬ 
mate of growth in 1964 is now 5 per cent, 
which is in line with our own estimate 
(though noc the CIA’s) of what happened in 
1962 and 1963. The target for 1965 is 8 
per cent, which may prove no more realistic 
than 1964*8 target of 7 per cent. When the 
new prime minister, Mr Kosygin, presented 
the budget to the Supreme Soviet in 
December, it emerged that the target of a 
17.5 per cent increase in gross industrial 
output in the last two years of the plan had 
had to be reduced to 15.8 per cent, as this 
rose by only 7.8 per cent in 1964. Invest¬ 
ment completions in 1964 were only 7.4 
per cent up on 1963, compared with a 
planned increase of 13.6 per cenr. This 
suggests major difficulties, and a widespread 
failure to complete investment projects. 

This year, the planners hope to push up 
the volume of state investment by 11.3 per 
cent, against only 6.8 per cent in 1964. 
This will be much more than the projected 
rise in national income (however unrealistic), 
but even so it is hoped to increase con¬ 
sumption substantially (by 7.7 per cenr, or 
7.3 per cent per person) largely through a 
big increase in the output of the food indus¬ 
try, following upon the good harvest of 
1964. There arc also to be some savings 
on defence, which would help. 

The average wage is to rise by 4 5 per 
cent in 1965, against an average for the 
previous six years of 2.4 per cent. Mr 
Kosygin has laid great stress on improve¬ 
ments in the quality of goods and in the 
volume of services provided, and has also 
promised more housing: the plan for 1965, 
84 million square metres, still leaves hous¬ 
ing far below the very optimistic plans 
announced earlier. 

Steel output, as the table show's, has not 
approached the revised plan for 1965 (i960 
version), but is to do better than had been 
envisaged in the two-year plan announced 
in December, 1963. The same is true of 
electricity. While oil has done very well, 
the gas industry has fallen far below 
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expectations. For this reason, and perhaps 
also because the original plan for coal was 
cut back too far, a quite serious fuel short¬ 
age has developed. This was acknowledged 
by Mr Kosygin, who announced a 14 per 
cent rise in investment in the coal industry. 

Siguificantly, output of mineral fertilisers , 
while certainly a great improvement over 
recent years, is well below Mr Khrushchev's 
much publicised but perhaps unattainable 
plan. It is also striking that all the con¬ 
sumer goods in the table are verv far from 
reaching the goals envisaged in tnc original 
seven-year plan, though they have been 
amended upwards compared with last year. 
However, planned sales of refrigerators in 
1965 arc to reach i,800,000, representing a 
76 per cent increase over 1964 and far 
exceeding the original target for 1965 
(1,450,000). Unless there aie to be very 
large imports, this could be evidence of a 
substantial enlargement of capacity in con¬ 
sumer durables ; Mr Kosygin mentioned 


FRANCE 


Paiii s 

F 1964 was better than expected, /965 
could be worse. Only a 4 per cent rise 
in the national product was expected last 
year ; 5 per cent was achieved. Industrial 
production alone was probably about 6 per 
cent up on 1963. Some sectors have risen 
much more than the average: steel (by it 
per cent), oil, chemicals. Some 365,000 
houses should have been finished in 1964, 
compared with only 330,000 in 1963. In the 
less buoyant sectors, the auto industry has 
produced 5 per cent fewer vehicles than in 
1963 ; little rise was evident in textiles 
or heavy capital goods. In agricul¬ 
ture, wheat production topped 135 million 
quintals against 100 million the previous 
year; and the wine harvest was excellent 
in quantity as well as in quality. Even with 
a low maize and barley harvest, the volume 
of agricultural production was probably 
about 5 per cent above that of 1963. 

But this high level of production has not 
been accentuated by any revival in invest¬ 
ment activity. While total investment in 
France last year was up 6.6 per cent as 
against 5.9 per cent in 1963—the first accel¬ 
eration since 1961—the gain was more 
apparent than real. Buoyant construction 
activity reflected large local authority 
programmes and, at least as important in 
the year to year comparison, last year's 
much milder weather. Investment outlays 
of nationalised enterprises rose 8 per cent. 
Those of private companies were up only 
3.4 per cent and arc likely to rise still 
less in 1965— despite a more optimistic 
official forecast. 
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in the same context televisiqn sets ape} 
washing machines, without firing figutei 

The biggest change in the investment 
programme for 1965, as might be expected, 
is in chemicals. The budget speech refers 
to “ an increase in expenditure on basic and 
circulating funds ” of the chemical industry 
of only 14 per cent. Admittedly this is not 
the same as investment, but it points to a 
much smaller increase in investment than 
the 30 per cent planned a year earlier. It 
is likely that when a frank account of Mr 
Khrushchev's economic policies is published 
in the USSR, it will have much to say about 
the disorganising effect of excessive political 
pressuie to expand the chemicals investment 
programme , at the cost of damaging other 
sectors of industry and unbalancing the plan. 
However, the importance of chemicals 
will not be denied by the new leadership. 

Investment in agriculture has also lagged 
badly, for all Mr Khrushchev's speeches 
exalting its importance. The total actually 
spent in 1964 seems to have been around 
4,1 billion roubles, more than a fifth below 
targei. It is hoped to raise this to 5.7 billion 
in 1965, still below the 6.0 billion budgeted 
earlier this year. 


Ehe first compleic year of the “ stabilisa¬ 
tion plan " launched in' September 1963 
by Messrs Pompidou and Giscard d’Estaing 
did not see a return to stable prices, but 
managed to cut the pace of price inflation to 
half speed. Thus the annual growth of 
retail prices dropped from an annual 6 per 
cent to 2 per cent at the beginning of the 
year, but it was back to 31 per cent after 
the summer—even though the government 
has actually stiffened price controls on pro¬ 
cessed products and increases in public 
utility tariffs and rents have been deferred. 

One of the most notable gaps between 
forecasts and reality was in external pay¬ 
ments. The visible trade gap widened , 
where it was officially expected to dis¬ 
appear ; yet despite this France's reserves 
showed a notably bigger increase than had 
been officially forecast (not very convinc¬ 
ingly, it is true). Imports in 1964 rose by 
around 15 per cent and exports by only 10 
per cent. Trade with the other common 
market countries continued to increase 
strongly ; it represents at the moment 48 
per cent of French exports and 45 per cent 
of its imports. 

In spite of this trade deficit, the French 
balance of payments has remained obstin¬ 
ately in surplus. The official reserves have 
risen by about $600 million to a little over 
$5,000 million. France has not built up 
such a store since the fat years between the 
two wars. This reflects the strong flow of 
foreign investment into France, which con¬ 
tinues in the face of all the Gaullist worries 
of foreign infiltration in French industry. 


Trouble Ahead? 
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A man sometimes feels he’s just 
a face in the crowd, a cold statistic. 
But the‘General Accident’ has grown 
because it has never forgotten that 
its clients are people, not numbers; 
that though efficiency is essential, so 
is understanding. ‘General Accident’ 
insurance service provides both. 


people like to 
insure wit h 

/ Generali 



BACKGROUND TO CRISIS 

The Treasury 
under the 
Tories 

1951-1964 _ 

Samuel Brittan 6s 


Ex-cabinet ministers and political 
experts have combined in 
widespread praise for this brilliantly 
timed analysis of Britain's financial 
headquarters and the factors 
bearing on the current economic 
crisis 

Sir Edward Boyle of the Observer 

'Mr Brittan is an enthusiast and idealist of clear-cut 
convictions... he is an exceptionally good-tempered 
controversialist and his book is marked throughout by 
scrupulous fairness and a concern for truth rather than 
ideoIogy Observer 


Quoodle (lain Macleod) of the 
Spectator 

'A fascinating account_It is as enthralling, as full 

of suspense, and. I fear, as sadly predictable in its 
outcome as a Perry Mason thriller. Even as a late 
1964 entrant it must be on the short list for the best 
political book of the year.' Spectator 

Nigel Birch of the Sunday Telegraph 

'Anyone who buys this book will get his full six-shillings 
woi th... apart from a broad hint misunderstood here 
and theie, the occasional wrong attribution of a 
!emai k .and one or two faults of emphasis, the history 
in the Treasury Under the Tories is surprisingly 
accurate.' Sunday Telegraph 

William Rees- Mogg of the Sunday 
Times 

'A substantial and thoi ough account_This is a useful 

and even an important work, a book which needed 
to be wntten while memories were still fresh. Mr 
Bi ittan has many perceptive things to say about the 
slruciuieof the Tieosury/ Sunday Times 
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These seem hies having been sold, 
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French exchange reserves have also been 
boosted by the pooling of foreign exchange 
within the franc zone, which brought in 
almost $200 million. 

The economy’s unexpected buoyancy also 
brought in additional receipts for the 
Treasury, and reduced the budgetary 
impasse to almost nothing, (compared with 
the estimated 5,000 million francs and 
8,000 million in the previous year). The 
money supply rose by only 4 per cent 
instead of 10 per cent as in 1963. So by 
traditional precepts the French economy’s 
1964 balance sheet was very favourable ; 
rapid expansion, balanced internal finance, 
external surplus finance positive. 

Nonetheless, French experts are appre¬ 
hensive about the immediate prospects. 
J965 looks bad. The rise in industrial pro - 
duction petered out m the aut units and 
nothing indicates a change of course. 
Reductions of working hours or small-scale 
dismissals are being announced. Even steel 
orders are slowing down. The latest surveys 
among industrialists show that those who 
foresee an up-swing in their production 
number only 10 per cent more than the 
pessimists, while this proportion was 33 per 
cent a year ago. 

Meanwhile the growth of wages is slow¬ 
ing down, to 2.5 per cent per year in real 
terms, compared with 5 per cent at the 
beginning of 1964. The Poincar^ ttype 
budget passed by parliament limits the 
expansion of public spending in 1965 to 
less than 7 per cent in value (i.c. 4 per cent 
in volume). 

Official figures for private investment 
seem, as noted above, deddely optimistic. 
Two other worries prevail. Exports may rise 
more slowly, if difficulties in the British mar¬ 
ker foreshadow a general slackening in world 
trade. Secondly, price increases could be 
stronger than expected . Yet, 1965, being 
a year with two elections (municipal elec¬ 
tions in spring and presidential in the 
autumn), the government could be tempted 
to soften the severity of its financial 
austerity. The official hope is that in 1965, 
France will finish its financial cure and be 
ready to resume quicker growth. It is not 
certain that this cure will be finished quite 
so quickly or that convalescence will 
follow immediately. 


SHARES IN WORLD EXPORTS OF 
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GERMANY 

Unruffled Boom 

Berlin 

I v 1 964 was not an economically super¬ 
lative year for Germany, compared with 
the successes of the 50’*, it was conceivably 
the best that could be expected in the 
changed conditions of the bo's. Early in the 
year when, as a result of the growing export 
surplus, home demand for capital goods also 
increased, there was a very real danger that 
the economy’s enviable record of relative 
price stability would be badly upset after 
all. In the evenf, just at the right time, the 
entire economic picture altered: more 
through good luck than sophisticated manip¬ 
ulation. The growth of exports slowed as a 
result of slackening expansion in France and 
actual falls in output in Italy. Imports accel¬ 
erated. Amounts set aside for the defence 
budget were not spent for military and 
technical reasons. And the unions, afraid 
of being held responsible for price increases 
in the election year 1965, kept their wage 
demands modest. The economy, then, 
moved smoothly, with an ideal adjustment 
of supply and demand, and with every pros¬ 
pect of enjoying another excellent year in 

1965. 

There is little prospect of any sudden 
re-cmcrgence of large export surpluses this 
year, although Germany will doubtless 
benefit from any recovery in Italian imports. 
The majyr impetus to expansion will con¬ 
tinue to come front domestic demand. Con¬ 
sumer demand is almost bound to rise more 
rapidly in 1965 than it did last year, even 
if individuals continue to increase their 
savings ratios. Not only are wages and 
salaries rising rapidly. Private disposable 
incomes will also be boosted by tax cuts and 
pension increases this year. 

These changes will place a load on the 
financial position of public authorities, but 
in 1965 the Federal government will have 
a stronger role as consumer and investor 
rhan in 1964. And the facr that 1965 is an 
election year has softened the government's 
resistance to increased spending. 

Buoyant private consumption and public 
outlays themselves would be quite enough 
to encourage a further increase in industrial 
investment Moreover, the degree of utilisa¬ 
tion of plant capacity had reached about the 
level of the boom year of i960 by the end of 
1964, so that more investment is needed 
simply to accommodate incoming orders, 
and the pressure to invest in labour-saving 
equipment also remains strong. 

In spite of lagging foreign trade, then, 
demand as a whole in 1965 should rise at 
about the same rate as in 1964, 6 per cent. 
And this could well be too much. Certainly 
available margins of capacity and labour will 
be tighter this year and last year’s enormous 
gains in productivity will not be so readily 
matched. Output this year may rise 5-5 V 
per cent against 6.3 per cent in 1964. 
Imports will undoubtedly continue to rise 
strongly but not sufficiently to completely 
close the gap between supply and demand. 
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The rise in wholesale pri<es that began late 
last year will under these circumstances 
almost certainly continue with' greater 
momentum, and equally certainly will work 
its way through to the consumer. 


ITALY 

Forward Again ? 

Rome. 

or the Italian economy, 1964 ended 
better than it began. On foreign account 
there was spectacular improvement. At 
home, the achievement was mixed: the 
economy has been brought into better 
balance, but it is not yet clear whether it 
can soon recapture the mood of vigorous 
expansion that has characterised the last *5 
years. The official expectation is that 1965 
will be a year of recovery, hesitant for some 
sectors at the start, but gathering speed 
progressively. At the cost of a fairly mild 
recession this winter—industrial produc¬ 
tion in September was about 6 per cent 
below end-1963—the government believes 
that rapid growth is once more compatible 
with monetary stability. < 

Perhaps optimistically , the budget minis¬ 
try’s estimates forecast a 4 per cent increase 
in gross national product for 1965 as a whole 
—less than the desired long-term growth 
rate, but reflecting a speed-up in the course 
of the year from the present depressed 
levels of production. Officials expect con¬ 
sumption to increase by the same amount, 
and a marked recovery of investment in 
plant and machinery, particularly directed 
at increasing productivity. Building invest¬ 
ment is likely to do less well because of the 
time needed to prepare new work adminis¬ 
tratively. 

The balance of payments showed a heavy 
deficit of $436 million on current and long¬ 
term capital transactions in the first quarter 
of 1964 and at that stage alarmed officials 
were talking of a deficit of $1,000 million 
of even $1,600 million for the year as a 
whole. However, the deficit was reversed 
in April and for the full year a sur¬ 
plus of not less than $600 million is now 
expected against a deficit of $1,244 million 
in 1963 (three quarters on current account 
alone). Domestically, the rise in prices 
slowed down and the labour market became 
more clastic. Considerable margins of effec¬ 
tive spare capacity were established. 

By the start of autumn the improvement 
was considered large enough to justify re¬ 
flationary action: the state took over part 
of the social services burden carried by 
firms, a fund was set up to finance small 
and medium-scale enterprise, special credit 
lines were established for public works and 
the special purchase tax on cars was 
abolished. The credit squeeze was relaxed 
somewhat. About the same time there were 
signs that the drop in both industrial pro¬ 
duction and in imports was beginning to 
level off. 

Recovery in 1965 will naturally mean a 
marked rise in imports, perhaps by more 
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than 12 per «pt, which could cause a new 
deterioration in the balance of payments . 
But the good performance of exports and 
the help of invisible earnings should main¬ 
tain balance on current and long-term 
capital account together in 1965. 

The strong rise in output through 1963 
carried the 1964 total up too, despite the 
decline in the course of the year. Helped 
by a rise of 4 per cent in agricultural out¬ 
put, gross national product in 1964 was 
probably about 3 per cent higher than in 
1963 in real terms—still the smallest 
yearly increase since 1952. But the excess 
of imports over exports, which reached $980 
million in 1963, or 2.3 per cent of gross 
national product, virtually disappeared in 
1964, so that the increase in resources avail¬ 
able internally fell to about 1 per cent. 
Consumption, which has remained at end- 
1963 levels, probably showed a real in¬ 
crease of 3 per cent over 1964 as a whole. 
But im'estwent fell for the first time in 15 
rears, by 5-7 per cent. 


BENELUX 

Benelux Buoyant 

Brussels 

I nflationary pressures in Belgium eased 
a little in the last two months of 1964 
and, although thcr;e is nothing decisive yet 
in the indicators, the impression is spread¬ 
ing that the business cycle is at or near its 
peak . The rise in wages in 1964 is estimated 
at 8.5 per cent, the rise in prices at 4.5 per 
cent. Although the ruse in wage levels com¬ 
pared with the' corresponding quarter in 
the previous year readied a maximum of 10 
per cent in the third quarter the upward 
pressure is now thought to be noticeably less 
in industry, although not yet in services. 
Prices too are now considered to be less of 
a worry. . 

Consumer spending increased very 
rapidly during 1964. Nor has there been 
any sign of slackening in the rate erf invest¬ 
ment, although it should be remembered 
that a few very large projects spread over 
a number of years, such as the Sidinur steel 
plant at Ghent, account for a considerable 
proportion of the total. 

Belgium faces a general election in the 
spring. The economic situation is likely to 
be a less important factor in electioneering 
than the question of guarantees for the 
Walloon minority in parliament. On the 
financial plane the year began with a sharp 
warning from the National Bank that the 
Government's diversionary manoeuvre in 
borrowing abroad because local lenders were 
being scared off by the previous year's tax 
reform was a serious threat to monetary 
stability. In fact M. Dequac, the finance 
minister, has succeeded in raising practically 
all his £280 million on the home market, 
although at the cost of raising mletest rates 
to well over 6 per cent. 

Luxemburg has not escaped the inflation 
disease. During the year Luxemburgers 
saw their cost of living, which is virtually 
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decided for them by foreign manufacturers., 
rise by 6 per cent, but increased incomes 
pushed new motor registrations up 30 per 
cent in the first three quarters! Luxem¬ 
burg's living depends basically on the for¬ 
tunes of the steel industry, which pushed its 
production up by 13 per cent in the first 
three quarters after stagnating through 
1963. Much attcution this year will be 
devoted to the safeguarding of another 
important Luxemburg industry—acting as 
host to European institutions. One of the 
most important tasks of the new Govern¬ 
ment is to exact a quid pro quo if the merger 
of the European executives involves moving 
the High Authority of the Coal-Steel 
Authority out of the Grand Duchy. 

Dominating the Dutch economy over the 
last 12 months has been the unprecedentedly 
steep rise in wages, which has brought 
Holland’s wage costs nearer levels of its two 
neighbours, though a margin still remains. 
Wage costs in 1964 have risen by some 17 
per cent, reflecting big increases granted in 
autumn 1963. Just before Christmas further 
big wage claims looked like ending in dead¬ 
lock, which was narrowly averted by a 
government compromise involving a s per 
cent increase which together with fringe 
benefits will bring a 6.8 per cent increase In 
wage costs. 

Holland’s big wage rise brought the 
expected deterioration in the trade balance, 
bur this was partly offset bv increases 
in visible earnings, in addition the tighten¬ 
ing of credit, and the rise in interest 
rates to nearer the European level, sucked 
in some foreign capiral. But the credit 
restrictions seem to have had disappoint - 
ingty little effect in slotting down the 
d of ties tic boom, and surging production 
during the last quarter upset the govern¬ 
ment’s calculations thar the pressure on 
labour supplies would ease before the end 
of the year. There is talk of a possible rise 
in Bank rate early in 196s : and of control 
of building licences. 

SOUTH A ERICA 

Neddy on the Veld 

Cape Tenon 

S out h Africa's post-Sharpeville boom 
has already begun to slow down this 
year and despite the distinctly optimistic 
quarterly review put out by the Reserve 
Bank this week, all the evidence suggests 
that the pace of expansion is likely to 
decline somewhat further until the country 
begins to reap the full benefit of the except 
tionally heavy capital investments of the 
past three years. It is against this back¬ 
ground that Dr Verwoerd's Economic 
Advisory Council published in mid-Decem¬ 
ber South Africa's first economic develop¬ 
ment programme covering the period 
1964-69. South Africa's planners have 
advised Dr Verwocrd and his Cabinet to 
endorse a growth target of 5I per cent per 
annum. Two other target^ were Considered 
by the council—4} per cent which the 
planners considered wculd have added to 
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the total of unemployed and to the repute 
lie’s gold and fdrdgn exchange reserves; 
while 6 per cent would have been too great 
a strain. 

The middle rate of 5] per cent would, 
they estimate, leave reserves by 1969 about 
£60 million lower than at the end of 1963 
and bring the number of unemployed down 
from 329,000 in 1963 to 191*000 on the 
assumption that there are 20,000 net. immi¬ 
grants each year. Their,assumption of the 
immigrant rate may well prove to be con¬ 
servative but the real key to South Africa’s 
labour problem lies in the statistics that 
show that in 1969 there will in face be 
239,000 unemployed non-whites and 47,000 
vacant posts for whites. 

The suggested growth target compares 
with an average of just over 4} per cent in 
the 18 years to 1963, a rate of 7] per cent 
in 1963 itself, and one of probably just 
under 6 per cent in the year now ending. 
Economic reality suggests that if the target 
is to be achieved the government would 
need to tnlewene hi the economy far more 
pervasively than it traditionally has, or now 
shows any signs of doing. And it would 
also need to revise its thinldng on "* job 
reservation.” In the view erf at kasi one 
South African economist, whose opinions 
on these matters should carry the very 
highest weight, the average for the five years 
is more likely to be about 4] per cefft, with 
a rate of slightly under 4 pep cent in the 
coming three years and an accelerated rate 
after that, when the latest bout of capital 
investment really begins paying off. 

This more modest outlook, which will 
postulates a perfectly satisfactory rate of ex¬ 
pansion, is supported by trends that have 
become increasingly visible in recent 
months. The economy now is increasingly 
tunning into limitations inevitably created 
by the momentum of its expansion, as well 
as curbs that are being officially imposed 
against the inflationary tendencies that have 
lately begun to show up. The limits of 
existing capacity have largely been reached, 
and in transportation, the building industry, 
and in the supply of skilled labour, distinct 
bottlenecks have developed. After remain¬ 
ing remarkably stable to the end of 1963, 
wholesale and consumer prices began rising 
noticeably this past year, and although this 
partly 1 effected rising food prices caused by 
droughts, it also showed up, more import¬ 
antly, the demand pressure created by 
cailicr wage increases. This inflationary 
pressure is now generally expected to assert 
itself even more strongly. Hence the South 
African Reserve Bank's action lasr mouth 
in raising its discount rate from 4 to 4I 
per cent, * \ 

Wiih liquidity runnings down, partly 
under the influence of a decline ip gold and 
foreign exchange reserves, interest rates 
should continue to move up. Fiscal policy, 
too, if-expected' id be^bfOught iniQ^play.to 
curb ovetUwaling. In his last budget*Dr, T. 

E. Donges, the rqinistef of finance* spoke of 
“taking our foot off the accelerator": in 
his next, in March, it is generally believed 
that he will apply a slight touch to the 
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tun^ ttys mfiabi^fer uresfUiy mty ^ry wdf 
become 'more intense arid necessitate a 
further tightening of credit and fiscal policy. 

Norway’s economy too has been charac¬ 
terised by considerably more rapid expan¬ 
sion in the sixties than in the fifties. In 
1960-64 growth has averaged 5 per cent per 
annum and last year touched 6 per cent 

For 1965, prospects arc tor a slightly 
more modest rate of growth in production, 
of some 4-5 per cent, as demand bumps up 
against limits of plant capacity and man¬ 
power. Imports, no doubt will again rise 
rapidly, tipping Norway’s current account 
of the balance of payments into deficit. 
Nevertheless, prices, which last year rose by 
7 per cent, will climb still further. Central¬ 
ised wage negotiations are already under 
way and this time round increases are likely 
to be far greater than the modest z\ per 
cent a year granted for 1963-64. 

After sluggish growth in 1963, in the 
wake of stabilisation measures, vigorous 
expansion again got under way in Denmark 
last year, triggered by booming investment. 
Unemployment, which was still running at 
high levels only a few years ago, has now 
been eliminated almost entirely. So here, 
too, pressures on prices can be expected to 
intensify this year despite a further weaken¬ 
ing of export demand—which could produce 
an awkward trimming of the slender 
reserves; 

Like Norway, Denmark is facing a major 
round of wage negotiations this spring and 
the mood of the unions is uncharacteristic¬ 
ally militant. The government is not likely 
to intervene. In any case its hand had been 
weakened by the decision of the Economic 
Council that the economy could stand wage 
increases of 6 per cent, even though produc¬ 
tivity is unlikely to rise by more than 3-3 V 
per cent. The only answer to this is a 
tougher fiscal policy—interest rates are 
already at a postwar high. The move most 
widely canvassed is the introduction of a 
value-added tax in place of the present less 
broadly based purchase tax. 


OIL 

Opec’s Divided 
Agreement 


*63 

i an offer thk OPpC irioii co^sfiSefs 

* inadiqpGatc #as !£& tobwerfi*LT * i ,$ t \ 

* Wha^ fem^med lo dc seen was just nGw 
OPEC would bridge this basic disagreement 
between the members involved on the first 
major issue it has ever pressed through to 
a settlement with the oil companies. In 
the event—and after bitter conference argu¬ 
ments,'* rejected .in the tortured phrasing of 
its filial resolution on' royalties—it decided 
to remove the issue from the conference 
agenda and leave the decisions on it to each 
of the governments concerned. Two OPEC 
governments not directly concerned, Vene¬ 
zuela and Indonesia, had agreed with 
Iraq’s view that the offers were inadequate 
and that “ the non-fiuancial provisions of 
the companies’ offers constitute a clear 
infringement upon its sovereignty.” 

The terms of these offers have never been 
published, but it seems that, in return 
tor the extra financial benefits they provided, 
the companies had managed to Impose, on 
paper, certain conditions that they did not 
have under the existing concessions : 
notably a “ most favoured nation ” clause. 
This should give them some protection 
against more favourable provisions granted 
by these Middle East governments to other 
concessionaires. It will be interesting to 
see if this clause works as well as the “ most 
favoured nation ” clauses in some existing 
concessions which, in theory, give the 
governments the same sort of protection the 
other way. 

Iraq’s reluctance to give anything in 
exchange is not surprising. But are not 
companies agreeing to give away their 
shareholders’ money to buy an uncertain 
period of peace entitled to get something 
for this in the fine print ? 

Having agreed not to agree on royalties, 
OPEC has turned back to its original raison 
d'etre —stopping prices falling. It decided 
to set up an economic cwfimission to study 
and recommend action On this—not exclu¬ 
ding proration. This looks inevitably like 
finding something not immediately com¬ 
mitting for its divided members to agree 
about on paper. It may be more than that. 
Nevertheless, the meeting at Jakarta has left 
the future role and effectiveness of OPEC in 
some doubt—not only for outsiders but for 
the members, and for the headquarters staff 
themselves, who are now engaged in putting 
the pieces back together. 
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brake. The implication here is that he will 
actually budget for a surplus, although even 
the w balanced ” budget introduced nine 
months ago is now expected to produce, in 
facr, a surplus of anything up to £40 
million. 


SCANDINAVIA 

Too Much Bodm 

Stockholm 

APID growih was achieved in all the 
Scandinavian economics in 1964 ; and 
while inflationary pressure troubled all the 
countries in varying degrees, it was less 
intense than in several other European coun¬ 
tries. Available forecasts indicate that 
economic activity will remain on a high 
level also in 1965, but that the rate of 
growth seems likely to taper off somewhat . 

In Sweden the rapid economic progress 
that has characterised the economy in the 
first half of the sixties, has continued and 
may well set a record in 1964, exceeding 
6 per cent, as against some 4 per cent in 
1962. Without doubt the supply of labour 
for many years ahead will be much less 
favourable ; so that the encouragingly rapid 
strides made by the Swedish economy in 
these last few years could still prove to have 
been only a strange and brief interlude. 

The main element in last year’s 6 per cent 
growth has been the extraordinary export 
performance. Thus, the value of Swedish 
exports will roughly exceed 1963’s total 
by nearly 15 per cent. Although this 
is partly explained by an increase in export 
prices by 3 to 4 per cent, agd was matched 
by a similar rise in imports, it is still impres¬ 
sive. But a slackening is likely in 1965, 
even if world demand as a whole were to go 
on rising briskly, since last year’s upsurge 
was partly geared to a cyclical rise in stocks 
abroad affecting such major Swedish pro¬ 
ducts as steel, timber and pulp. 

While consumer demand also was on a 
steep upgrade in 1964, industrial investment 
v>as not. Indeed, after marking time for 
two or three years it actually fell by 3 per 
cent in 1964. Recent investment plans do 
not indicate a revival in 1965 ; however, 
these surveys generally fall below actual 
spendings and 1965 could witness a belated 
upturn in capital expenditures, particularly 
since profits appear to have taken a turn for 
the better. 

Under the pressure of strong external and 
internal demand Sweden’s labour marker has 
been very tight. In recent years the increase 
in wage costs has been around 9 per cent 
and thus more than twice that in produc¬ 
tivity. In 1964, however, the difference 
shrank. Prices have, of course, gone up, 
but not to an extent that has given rise to 
alarm. An annual increase by somewhat 
more than 3 per cent has been the average 
so far in the sixties and 1964 closely fitted 
into this pattern. 

But in 1965 scarcity of all production 
factors including manpower will s/ozv up the 
expansion , particularly in industry, and, on 
the basis of present forecasts, will reduce the 


L ong before this week when the organi¬ 
sation of petroleum exporting countries 
published the resolutions from its December 
conference at Jakarta it was known that 
Iran, Kuwait, Libya, Qatar, and Saudi 
Arabia would accept the offcis of royalty 
expensing in their concessions made to them 
by the major international oil companies at 
the end of October. These Middle Eastern 
governments had to accept the offers by 
December 31st to get the extra three and a 
half cents per barrel that the offers would 
give thegi, backdated for the whole of 1964. 
It was less certain, but obviously likely, that 
Iraq would refuse the offer ; it has larger 
arguments unfinished with the companies 
and the timetable pressure on it to accept 


BRITAIN'S LOSS tS WHOSE GAIN? 

Balance on merchandise trade 
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OUTLOOK 1965 


WALL STREET 

End of the Bull Market ? 

New York 19, precisely what it was a year earlier and 

T he question on Wall Street as 1964 almost what it was two years earlier. Indeed, 

ends is the same as it was when the the single-minded concentration of investors 

year began: how long can share prices keep on corporate profits was easily the most 

•matching upward, by gradual steps but in remarkable feature of 1964 : the market 

almost unbroken rhythm? The most likely shrugged off a whole series of events—the 

answer too seems to be the same as a year Presidential election campaign, the down- 

ago: for some while yet. But it must be fall of Premier Khrushchev, the unexpected 

hedged about with distinctly more qualifi- and longish strikes at General Motors and 

Cations, which could imply the end of the Ford—which in classic Wall Street theory 

long bull market before the end of the long “ should ” have caused all kinds of havoc, 

economic boom on which it is founded. On the opposite side, while there were dis- 

In any event, the rise from here may be quieting outbreaks of wild speculation, and 

somewhat slower. Indeed, there are signs on a greater scale than in 1963-— in Syntcx 

—perhaps illusory—that the bull market, early in the year, in Canadian mining shares 

now in its 30th month, may already be slow- in the spring, and most spectacularly in 

ing down a bit. The rise in the year just Communications Satellite Corporation right 

ended has been most impressive ; without a at the end—these were confined to individ- 
single real setback the Dow-Jones Indus- ual issues, or groups, and never infected the 

trial average rose about 14 per cent, from general market. All this suggests strongly 

762.95 at the end of 1963 to an end-Decem- that share prices are in no danger of col- 



Yet all this also suggests that share prices 
are welded to the corporate profit outlook 
—on which there are more doubts, and 
therefore more reasons for market hesitancy'. 
Investors generally do expect profits ro keep 
rising for a while, but perhaps not so 
rapidly ; there is much fear of rising labour 
costs, while the fear—or hope—*of compen¬ 
sating price infldtion has practically disap¬ 
peared for the moment. And there is an 
uneasy feeling (see page 57) that after 
mid-year the long business boom will be 
in heed of new stimulants hot now in sight. 

Also, while investors have developed 
nerves of unaccustomed steel towards polit¬ 
ical events, and towards any strikes .except 
the most cataclysmic—a poinf to remember 
now that talk of a possible Stee( strike next 
May fills the Wall Street air—they have, on 
the record of 1964, become acutelv sensi¬ 
tive to certain other types of unforeseen 
events, and this introduces another major 
qualification. Thus shooting anywhere in 
the world produces a market reaction, and 
the August bombings in the Tonkin Gulf 
produced a rather sharp one. 

Even more, investors are afraid of sterling 
devaluation, and accompanying world mone¬ 
tary upsets ; the sterling crisis a month ago 
jolted the market, and has left some traders 
still shaken and looking, rightly or wrongly, 
for signs of a new one. Most of all. Wall 
Street seems almost to live in terror of a 
general rise in American interest rates, 
which it believes might choke off the boom. 
Scattered increases in bank charges on busi¬ 
ness loans a few weeks ago triggered the 
most severe stock-price break since President 
Kennedy’s murder, and even after President 
Johnson’s immediate intervention got them 
quickly rescinded, the market rook a couple 
of weeks to get over its scare. Should any 


ber level of about 870, bringing the rise over 
the whole life of the bull market $0 far— 
that is, since the June 1962 low—to over 
62 per cent. Still, the percentage rise was 
a bit less than in 1963, and the average did 
not pierce 900 as bulls were quite certain 
it would a few months ago. The major 
reason is that 1964 did not dose with the 
vigorous year-end rally that marked 1963. 
The average hit its high for the year, in 
mid-November, at 891.71, and then 
dropped, despite the expected year-end spate 
of dividend increases and stock splits— 
suggesting perhaps that the market is 
becoming a bit jaded, and that investors arc- 
developing some new worries that might 
slow down the rise somewhat. 

This very moderation of the boom is the 
best argument for its continuance. For the 
second straight year the rise in share prices 
has matched the rise in American corporate 
profits with astonishing exactness; the com¬ 
posite price-earnings ratio of the 30 stocks 
in the Dow-Jones average at year-end wa* 


lapsing of their own weight, as they did in 
1962. The rise so far has been solidly based 
on good business and profits, and if the 
market is to crash after a speculative orgy. 
the orgy will have to come first. 


of these things recur in 1965, or seem likely 
to, all bets on a continuation of the bull 
market are most emphatically off. And given 
the delicate position of America’s own pay¬ 
ments balance renewed pressure on interest 
rates can surely nor be ruled out. 


LONDON 

Not a Jolly Year 


In April , 1961, The Economist-Ex/c/ 
Indicator rose to a peak of about 425 : it 
did so again in September, 1964. In July , 

1961, and November, 1964, it fell to 375 
at the time of a 7% Bank Rate (it was back 
to 387.3 by end-December). By June, 

1962, it was down 20% more to about 300. 
What price December , 1965 ? 

A t this level, it is true the dividend 
yield is still }% higher than three 
years ago. Again, in 1961-62 the property, 
finance, hire purchase, banking and insur¬ 
ance sections of the market took a 
terrific caning, from which they have never 


fully recovered ; no section of the market 
is exposed as far as these were three years 
ago. Yet, this Government, for all its worthy 
intentions, may under pressure, of “ sterling 
first ” be no quicker on the reflationan 
draw than the Tories. Market movements 
are likely to take place against a generally 
defiationary background for at least the firtt 
half of the year, and the idleness of markets 
will probably keep the comparatively wide 
swings to which London has got used 
these last few months. 

The increasing amount of sheer invest- 
mem and mathematical skill needed, and 
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the totabeVi <fri^ovetL misleadjabre 

metiers dpiso^; stbcktodWSre : but jbhpr^ is 
a tear that dot tfHftfttr titfll happen iA this 
field—that as tlsewjKrc stibstamial over¬ 
capacity will remain, however ill^equi^ped 
technically to cope with rflodern conditions. 
Certainly the ciwfe squeeze, and increasing 
discipline by the Stock Exchange Couhcil, 
will lead to more little local difficulties in 
the smaller firms : again, the Council will 
certainly find itself embroiled with Some 
eminent and successful Company chairman 
in its praiseworthy attempts to extract more 
meaningful information from companies; 

The first results of the return of funds 
to this country would obviously be seen in 
the short-dated gilt-edged market. At the 
moment, with foreign raoriey absent, the 
j-day corporation rate has been up to 
absorbing money “ normally ” in the shorts 
marker. With the return of funds the 
insurance companies would have some 
inducement to maintain their flow of funds 
into longer-dated stocks, which has been 
so helpful a tendency for gilt-edged over the 
last two years.. The Bank of England is 
solidly behind the whole market at some¬ 
where near the present price range, and gilt- 
edged could be the star turn of the year, 
especially if, as seems likely, American pres¬ 
sure leads to successive reductions in Bank 
rare. A definite capital gains tax rate, and 
a surge back of rapidly cooling hot money, 
could even prepare the market for the issue 
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next eighteen months. 

Equities are much less easy to forecast, 
although it is likely that by the end ftf the' 
year the indicator will be much as it is now, 
but rising, after a fgU of up) tq 30 points 
to below 350 around budget-time. Howeycr 
cheering profits’ statements may be in the 
first half of the year company chairmen are 
likely to become increasingly pessimistic in 
iheir forecasts of future profits., There 
are no sections of the market that look 
particularly vulnerable: those, like building 
and electrical, with earnings yields under 
8%, are unlikely to be seriously disturbed. 
Both groups were particularly firm on 
Thursday. But there* could be shake¬ 
outs in individual shares, with Associated 
Electrical Industries and Elliott Automation 
thought to be particularly vulnerable. 
Shares that have suffered recently from the 
size of their overseas interests are unlikely 
to remain ehtircly friendless; nor are 
numerous shares in aircraft, motors and 
general engineering which have reorganised 
themselves to some purpose. Many of these 
riike Hawker Sidddey, B.S.A. and Rover) 
are cheap on present prospects, and may 
look more so when the export incentives are 
announced in the next few weeks. 

Some sections of the market, like stores, 
may have a very quiet year, interrupted by 
take-overs (on newly-revealed asser values ?) 
and bv declines in the vulnerable-looking 
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and House of Fraser. The same hush could 
surround the whole financial section, where 
all passions, for and against, seem now 
spent. The benefits of reorganisation, parti¬ 
cularly' among composite insurance 00m- 
pootcB art alow to materialise. The Pro's 
capital scheme and share split announced on 
Thursday afternoon could be the forerunner 
of others from life insurance companies. 

In some of the foregoing fields take-overs 
may be more difficult: a general shortage of 
cash, the increasing unattractiveness of share 
scrip, and vastly unproved defensive tech¬ 
niques could limit activity despite the obvi¬ 
ous scope for mergers. But there is one field 
where none of these factors may limit the 
scope, and that is property With aroudd 
230 companies quoted, many of them rather 
ageing one-man bands, the scope is tremen¬ 
dous. Companies like Land Securities, rto 
very professionally, with a steady flow of 
institutional money and a need for immedi¬ 
ate income, could welcome others into the 
fold, but at prices well below asset values. 

Whatever events, or non-events, there 
may be, technical skills will command an 
ever-increasing premium. A good deal of 
professionalisation has taken place over the 
last few years, but it has been largely con¬ 
centrated in the already advanced brokers 
and merchant banks, but with some of the 
biggest notorious laggards. This cannot 
continue for ever. 
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T he indicator has the unique feature of 
combining 50 stocks in an unweighted 
arithmetic average of their price relatives, 
rebased each year and then linked back to 
the original base of the indicator, namely, 
▼he average of mid-monthly prices in 1953. 
The accompanying table shows that of the 
present 50 stocks only 13 stood at the end 
of 1964 above the level of December 3r, 
1963, which has been the base dare for the 
past year. 

Each year-end, the constituent shares of 
the index are reviewed and revised where 
necessary. And for 1965 two shares, Joseph 
Lucas and Tate and Lyle, have been 
replaced by Richard Costain and J. Lyons 
“ A.” 
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CONSTITUENT SHARES : DECEMBER 31. 1963-100 
BICC. 96-3 J. Luca* ... 


Viyellalnt. 147-4 

Leyland Motors. 133-1 

Rolls-Royce. 126 0 

GEC. 120-9 

British Petroleum. 114-2 

Courtaulds. 110 3 

Stewarts & Lloyds. 110 3 

Imps. 109 5 

Prudential ‘A*. 108 2 

United Steel. 107 5 

Midland Bank. 106 4 

Bowattr. I Of 8 

Guest Keen. 100 7 

Turner & Newall. 99-2 

Thorn Electrical. 97 5 

Dunlop. 97 2 

Boots Pure Drug. 97 0 

BMC. 96 5 


Unilever . 96-2 

P. & 0. 96 I 

WatneyMinn. 95 2 

Hawker Siddclc). 94 8 

IPC. 94 6 

Assoc. Port. Cement.... 94 3 

BAT. 93 9 

Rank Organisation. 93 8 

Assoc. British Foods .... 93 4 

London Brick. 91-1 

Tube Investments. 90 7 

ICI. 90-6 

GUSA* . 90-3 

Beecham Group. 89-7 

Mtul Box. 89 6 

Allied Breweries. 88 0 

A El. 86 9 


86 3 
85-9 
84-8 
83-4 
82 6 
82 S 
ei-4 
79 4 
77-2 
74-8 
69 3 
68 3 
63-5 
61 -1 

T be newcomers:— 


Lyons ‘A*. 97 I 

R. Costain. SO-5 


Shell Transport. 

Legal 8 General. 

Tate & Lyle. 

Distillers. 

Debenhams. 

iCT. 

Coats, Paeons & B. 

Marks & Spencer "A* ... 

V'dcers. 

Woolworth . 

Brmsh Oxygen... 

UDT. 

C»cy Centre. 
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Mergers and Take-overs in 1964 
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^ — 'sRlVAL BIDS 


I N 1964 the pace of bids and mergers 
slackened markedly. Against a back¬ 
ground of drooping stock market prices and 
tax uncertainties in the latter months of 
the year, this was hardly surprising. And 
again in 1964 bidders (and particularly Mr 
Ctore) were often surprised by the fc ' know 
how” of other companies and groups of 
shareholders in staving off unwanted bids 
and bids which were thought to be pitched 
too low. As last year, textiles were the 
most popular acquisition, with the interest 
spreading to wool textiles. 

January. There were three big take overs 
still in the melting pot at the end of 1963. 
Thom failed to gain control of Westing- 
house Brake and Signal. The promise from 
the Hazell Sun printing group of a “ con¬ 
structive recommendation ” in reply to the 
bid from the News of the World turned 
out to be a proposed merger with Purnell. 
This was the final outcome, and the com¬ 
panies merged as the British . Printing 
Corporation, but not before the News of 
the World had embarrassed both groups 
by a surprise revised and higher offer 
for Hazell Sun shares. Trafalgar House 
finished with only substantial minority 
stakes in the property trio, City and 
West End Properties, Consolidated London 
Properties and Metropolitan Properties. 
The tangle ended later in the year, 
for a bigger offer gave Trafalgar con¬ 
trol of City and West End and it sold off 
its shares in the other two companies at a 
good profit. Mr Clore, in a transatlantic 
bid, acquired a controlling interest in the 
New York-based Consolidated Laundries. 
Unilever and others paid out £6.3 million 
for Commercial Plastics with Whitecroft 
Holdings (formerly Bleachers Association) 
the main seller with a profit of just 
under £1 million on a £2} million deal. 
Just as well this did not take place after 
this April. 

February. The bathmakers Allied Iron- 
founders and the Scottish based Federated 
Foundries merged. Feathers began to fly 
in the battle for control of Buxted Chicken, 
opened by a bid from Nitrovit and coun¬ 
tered by one from the Ross Group, spon¬ 
sored and financed by Spillers, which had 
a 10% stake in Buxted. Cockfighting had 
nothing on this for ferocity. Nitrovit (now 
renamed Allied Farm Foods) won, and 
peace was restored late in the year when 
Spillers sold out its stake in Buxted to the 


new group. Mr Clore became a banker 
and took a 14“, stake in M. Samuel for 
£1.9 million. The shares jumped to 68s. 
on the news, Mr Clore paid just over 64s. 
and now they stand at 53s. Through Scars 
Holdings he also made a bid for the 18% 
minority holdings in British Shoe. But 
among this 18% were some big institutional 
investors and, strongly led from over the 
border, they forced Mr Clore to drop his 
idea. Lines Brothers, the Triang toy firm, 
successfully made a cut price offer, at less 
than half the pre-bid price, for Meccano, in 
dire need of reconstruction. Mr Joe Hyman 
of Viyella made the first of bis many bids in 
1964—for Clegg and Orr. 

March. P & O and Anglo Norness got 
together to operate and build bulk tankers. 
Pasolds, the makers of Ladybird children’s 
clothes, spread its wings and, through its 
acquisition of the Scottish-based Donald¬ 
sons Textiles, hoped to enter the teenage 
market. A sporting mix-up found the 
Hurst Park Syndicate, with Terry Downes 
a major shareholder, bidding for the Dale 
Martin wrestling promoting group. But 
this is the nearest Downes is likely to find 
himself to the wrestling ring, unlike some 
past boxing champions. 

April. As in 1963 this seems to be the dose 
season for bidders. Even in these days when 
merchant banks have largely replaced their 
past solidity with versatility it was slightly 
surprising to find Samuel Montagu buying 
a minority stake in the northern based 
Adrega supermarket chain. ICI took a 
20% interest in the Klinger textile 
machinery and processed yarn group. At 
the end of Lhc month however came the 
biggest deal of the year with the news 
already forecast in The Economist that 
ICI was to exchange its 37 1 stake in 
Coyrtaulds (acquired in its abortive take¬ 
over attempt two years before and worth 
about £130 million) for Courtaulds’ half 
share in British Nylon Spinners. 

May. The month started with a flurry and 
with the news that United Drapery Stores 
and Montague Burton wcie having talks on 
the possibility of a closer association 
between the two groups. But within two 
days of this news came the announcement 
that talks had broken down. Take-over 
rumours still surrounded Burton at the end 
of 1964. Charringron made a £1 
million bid for Woodhead Brewery and 
Granada paid £1' million to Pearl 
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Assurance and City Centre to raise its 
stake in Bartariqtujla Investmiqits property 
group to 64%. Spillers having failed with 
broilers made a strong bid to be top dog by 
paying £63 million for the old Glasgow 
family business of Robert Wilson, a big 
competitor in the market for dog and cat 
foods. Two of the larger stockbroking firms, 
James Cape! and Nathan and Rosselli. 
announced plans to merge. 

June. Chrysler’s: partial, bid. for a 30%, 
stake in Rootes caused a short lived political 
storm. (It seems unlikely that Cbrysler’s 
stake will remain a minority one for too 
long-—though this would cause a political 
hurricane.) Viyella really stepped into the 
big time with a £9 million bid for Bradford 
Dyers. Rank Organisation made twin bids 
to further diversify its leisure interests. It 
acquired Pullin Group, the instrument 
makers, to strengthen its photographic side 
but the £30 million bid for the Mecca dance 
hall group was # spurned. Reed Paper 
made a £8] million offer for Field Sons ' 
& Co., the Bradford carton manufacturer 1 
and colour printer. A sharp jump in Field 
shares ahead of the bid led to a Stock 
Exchange “ leak ” enquiry. GEC stepped 
on the gas by bidding for Cannon Holdings. 
July. The two largest companies in the 
television rental industry. Radio Rentals and 
Rentaset, announced plans to merge. 
Beecham Group sold its sweets 'interests. 
James Pascall and Murray, to Cadbury 
Brothers for £14 million and showed a loss 
of £700,000 on the deal. Dutton’s Black¬ 
burn Brewery was yet another “ umbrella ’* 
company to be fully absorbed by Whitbread. , 
The creeping diversification of the tobacco 
giants was taken a significant step further 
with British American Tobacco’s bid for 
Tonibeil. The textile shopping spree really 
got under way. Viyella bid £i\ million for 
Combined English Mills, the third largest 
Lancashire spinning group, and Courtaulds 
£36 million for the top t\yo, Lancashire ; 
Cotton and Fine Spinners and Doublers. 
August. Dixons Photographic snapped up 
the Bennett chain of photographic shops at 
the appropriate moment, when Bennett 
announced a loss. Mills and Rocklcy and 
the privately owned David Allen came 
together to control one third of Britain’s 
poster sites. UDT and Provident Clothing 
started a joint venture, Paybonds, an 
extension of Provident’s own voucher opera¬ 
tion. A final solution to the affairs of the 
State Building Society and the companies 
in the miscalled Jasper group came through 
an offer from a company, created by Mr 
Maxwell Joseph, for the shares of the build¬ 
ing society and for the minority shares in 
the Jasper companies. 

September. More than one company 
wanted to “ walk the Barratt ” way and in 
the end it was Stylo Shoes, the friendly but 
lower bidder, that won the day and brought 
another defeat for Mr Clore, bidding 
through the British Shoe Corporation. 
Viyella made its 13th offer in ten months— 
a £1 million bid for the privately-owned 
Makerfield Mill. Lord Thomson started the 
bid battle of the year with the bid by the 
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•Thoiftsoif Xfrgamsatloo Tof Tfic^tJuFrani 
Scottish newspaper gepm. It brought hini 
Jinto opposition itugh Fraser, on the 

‘board of OutrartTamr clearly also a mastej 
at musical ^airs. After the offer Sjf Hug$ 
took otq^Se rbafjpjm ijhippf O^trigh. 

: October, But *h£ #ort ttife chaif 

and from the board when his industrial holdf 
ing company, Scoftfcll ap4 Universal lnvestp 
ments, made a counter bid. After numerous 
higher offers frqm both sides SUIT’S gained 
control and Sir Hugh rejoined the board at 
Chairman and an forecast get Up a joint corn* 
pany with, the^ Bcaverbrook group, to rud 
Glasgow’s two wen ing papers. Jokai Tea 
staned a be Wilder ing series 6f tea merger! 
bidding for three other tea planting com¬ 
panies. Assam Dooftrs bid for two more. 
Tcsco at the second attempt achieved its 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

nyrgsr^wiA-di^Xharlci^hiiiipagrocogy^ 
(oup and the other big giver of Green 
Ikield stamps in the grocery trade. Wool- 
cambcrs, the largest combers in the trade, 
n|Dved inqo* toj>awiking wkfc * farrmlliwr 
bid for six jma^^npgnSi. ; ,.)'' ; * | 

Novembe^>TruMloy$c$ m ej$hanging1ts ' 
I^Ockha rt-^lduttffel eftttrii^ subsidiary for. 
John Gardner shares brought its stake 
in this food group to a controlling 56.7 V,',. 
Viftlliamson. Holdings took in seven more 
tea companies. The British South Africa 
company, its royalties acquired by the 
Zftmbian government, agreed to a merger 
with Central Mining ami Consolidated 
Alines Selection Trust to make it a £120 
million London based mining finance group. 
The guiding hand of Mr Harry Uppers 
heimer's Anglo American Corporation could 


*7 

>'ho Mtn>ife*Wi». -..... 

December. Associated Television has mftde 
bids for Moss Emp^ ^JBtdU Theaters, 
which paradoxically JiMi of tffeir 

W&PW *® # *• ,»>»-!*. A of *is 
lid is nt the J^avtrimott (koup is taking 
sfakepk fttyjfif bqyiitfbaW of the ATV 
«shades Jlpl#by^Woss ^ippifcs. There were 
two mergers in the motor trade, Holt Pro¬ 
ducts and Romac, and Bristol Street Molars 
and Spurling Motor Bodies. Finally Sir 

„ Hqgh Fraser imdfhis SfJlT’s recouped some 
of the expenditure incurred in keeping 
Outram Scottish by selling 51% of its 
Scottish knitwear interests for £2} million 
to William Baird. But Baird’s textile 
appetite was not sated and it 'ittsb bid £1.8 
million, for Clifford William* a clothing 
supplier, to Marks & Spencer.,, , 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see paqes 71, 72, arid 73. 


UNIVERSITY imi.CGC OF 


\»i:«YSl>VN in., „ . I 

iii lu.it art’ invited r.,r an .udiMtionttl 
.u \ssm‘AMl UX'l'ljRi-H or I 
lliRI U in ill, Dll'ikl Ml.\l Ilf 1 

I rv MIONAL mi.miS <l»nfcxfcor 
l it. < W M frihi) ruirnnrt will l>c tfj\i_n 
i.mJ itt.is w Hit -in nii.r >ii in ^euc'i.d 

II fv il iiti'm n lh s to In . riutfoiml TflulluiiN. 

iIk P’o.it amnio nf ilu 1 j is 

mill.} hroad i,o pi, mu mil tuition in j 

miK anil r^onu’W 

inds for fori'Jun rra*«;l ,ir,i avuitablt*. Sultry | 
i O m t|iialiiu,iuoiis .uni itivin ii.e within { 


isiMani Cctiurcr . A.l.i|S<i a. lT^ "£1.201) 

M w»-» nT wnfi ll oHlmr iwl rtinhrr parth-nthm 

i»n ani.ihlo iiom lit.- Ui -Is 'at. fo wliimi 
u.t Ions sliuulU h\r »c>u h> .luiuiary IH. llrtl 


IJNIVCRSII V Ol THE WEST 


«,i Km n Aim misr'iiKi' 

Apnllurbnis .in. inim-il for tho posi of 
Dfrr* lor of the Insiiuiii oi S.t.ial ami I cnnomic 
Ki mMr»,li in I .u (illy of SiHlal Si liziicvs 
'\PfViurce JwlJl bL i -Sjionsiblc lor ihe InsiliuuVi 
iVv:uri.h rV-iiuranitrc. ( .inJidaU n shonhi he I 
linaUiit-d nt I >-oiiomics or SiJolouy or Poll.kitl 
Si-li.q.c. Salary m i-in- k l nMn-l.iilH) pa. I 
( li(Jd i nd i-iif i rial mn. m .dim muxu. I'.SS.ll. j 
Llonsmn jt 10 i>.r ocm "f s.il.irs, II ai.iilahlc. j 
or allow mK in lu.il, 1 .mill* ntn-tifc*. S r udy 
Icu^e iu*i/ Muci Sifts )>• ailed am>lkmums 
• tlyli, i oAt« s>). ilimim: iliric r fir^cs. by' ! 
Hchrii.j'y l‘*io 1 hy pit soils In ini; w Mir i 

Anton,u and ( .iriftlu m in a. lo K. a'sii.ii 1 
Unlvirsiiv ol (Ito IHlsI Indus, k~>miSton | 

J.imlnn ati.l by .ill ’o:Ju rs lo S.u^.ary. lnr».r- i 
CaiiMr.lty ( oit'Ktl fOr ll^lnr I Oiu.kllon ()m 
seas 'I IKOford I'Ijh^. I,idon, \V r (,.l. lur<|ur | 
panuui irs may be plu.iunJ sinill.irlv. 


SOUTH OF SCOTLAND 
ELECTRICITY^ BOARD 

\p|iliuitions ari.- inviicil for ihc fnlluw mg. supi i.irinu.ihlp nosft in 
.Ik- FLANNINC. A I CONOMK S SI I ION ol ilu: Unci 
t t>minuvi:il- DIVlvi- n IX'pmimLiHr .it rto:iut Ik-.ul OlVico. 

ASSISTANT COMMERCIAL OFFICER 
(RESEARCH and STATISTICS) 

REF. A 12/64 

Ilu- Micccssfnl iippliciint will siijx.'ni\C a tcniv» which will he cno;ij»cd 
m sMiislic.il. consumci, markcl, nnd lo.ui cost n.starch. Mis duties 

..Ml . i.„ ..I ..i. .. ___ .. .■ 


m si.nisuc.'il, cortsuinci, market, nnd load cost research. Mis duties 
will include load estimation, wcalhei correction of consumption and 
deinaitd data, and mathc-mat ical and analytical studies. I his post 
oiler* oonsidcrahlc scope for a man of imtiaftvc wiili proved ability 

u|klert;ike research into problems conccnung both ihc generation 
find dish ihuiion of oiccti icily. 

Auplicaills should possess an honours degree m statisiics, 
in.iihcm.itics. economics and/or vmirinccring. I spcnencc in the 
I Icciricily hupply InUuMtO would be jm .idv<mi.me. 

I he comnicncmi; -.alaiy will he .12.V)5 lising to 1^,070 per .Mtnum 

SENIOR ASSISTANT ENGINEER 

- (TARIFFS and ECONOMICS) 

REF. Ct 6/64 

The duties of tlitv post will include ihe J’oimul.ition nf policies 
eoxciing tanlls, s|x;cial tcinis and arrangements anil the economics 
ol new projects. Jhcic will be opjiorlunitics for icst.uch woik in 
these and allied holds 

A|)plicnnis \d L tou)d have . had consider.ible iNjk'iicncc in the 
I hetrfeity Supply Indusny. They .should prcFeiabl> h-'u- an hortours 
device in cnpucsiing, statistics or economics, and be corpomte 
members of Ihc Institution of klcUrical Engineers. 

The commencing salary will be t‘2 IV) rising to £2.82 s per annum. 
\ Indications tpioring appropriate relcivnoc number should be 
Mibiniiti*d on the standard iorm, obtainahle fiom tlic Secretary. 
South ol Scotland Ik-ctricity Boaul. Caths.nt House. Inuilau 
\vuiik‘. Ciltsgow. S.4, and should be ictumed noi later than 
January 20. 1905 


PFIZER INTERNATIONAL SUBSIDIARIES 

Assistant to 
Financial Controller 


Pfiusr Internmional, who have recently formed a Moadqunrtcrs in Nairobi, Kenya, 
to adniini«ior ihcir pharmatfinicali, animal he-tlih, consumer and coameutl 
business diroughoui ihe Afriran Continent, require aqualiflLd Accountant, *£cd 
25-35, co assise yho Financial Controller, He will be respcarfible for the 
preparation of management reporrs, budgets and budgetary control, and product 
proficabiluy scacements. He will also atsiac the Coruroller on Company financinjj, 
tax and supply protects at rh© headquarters and this v%oik may necessitate v-sics 
co the individual markets. 

Tins posr, which will offer adequate promonon opporiungues, calls for a man ‘ 
preferably with previous commercial experience. It otfcis oxccllcnt salai y and 
conditions of service which include non-contributory Pension and Life Assurance 
Schemes and annual home leave oi one month. Full details will be discussed at < 
initial nuei views 


Application* c.to invited and, m :hc fira titmice, *hmild i>e adxirntitd Bp ■- 

Recruitment Officer, 

Pfizer Limited, 

Sandwich, Kent. 


pt t ^ag-r: ^ ^ ^ trts ty taurfc ^ r- u-ppsn 

S STATISTICAL RESEARCH 
J OFFICER 

S A prominent Cionp of Machine Tool Companies rrqtrfrcs a 
Staiisiici.iii ai ihcir London hcatltimmt'is. lie vtilj be responsible 
3 iv- 

n 1. Selling up and maintaining a ccnlral rccoid and analysis of 

if vales. 

3 2. CoJIeciing jnioimotion on U.K. production and tr^dc figures, 

S including cvpoits and imports of machine tools, and coniparaihe 

g ovcrsia** prmludion. 

m T CiiiK-i.il m.irkci ivseaivh aod reporting 

a " 5 Applic.irioov will he considered from those who have recently 

guidii.iied m .mi appiopiiiite subject, or ha\c had 1/2 ycais' 

/] expi-iieiiLV in uulusiiy in a stalislieal depaitment. 

3 ^ Slatting salaiy It 250.£1,450; pension scheiuc. 

This i-. a nt-w .ipiiomlment where the successful applicant y,nuM 

J Iv giu.il iii eat scope in developing his function, lie would abo 

nj Ivoc an oppoiitmiiy ol gelling to know Ihc industry in ..n H 

n| inic i n.ilional sating. gj 

IS Rvfcicnce Number 5$*. 1 

K plane apply in confidence quo}he reference Humber 16 


cs 


Clive and Stokes Limited 


|3 

Appointments <C Personnel ( nnsuftants 7$ 

U HKMARLE SIR I* 1. T • I ON D O S' W 1 ^ 
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GUINNESS 


Lord Elveden reports record results 

The Annual General Meeting of Arthur Guinness Son 5 c Company Ltd. 
will be held on January axst, 1965, at Park Royal Brewery, London, 
N.W.10. 

The following are the salient features of the circulated Review of the 
Chairman, Viscount Elveden: 

Sales of Guinness repotted last year weir the highest in out lii>k»ry. This vrar 
wc have beaten this lecord. In the Republic of Ireland, despite greater com- 
petition in the beer market, our sales continue to show a nuxlest growth. In 
Northern Ireland, wc had a successful sear; in fact our bauelagc was the 
higher ou record. 

In Great Britain our sales of both extra stout and tbuughi have continued to 
make good progress. Sales of draught Guinness have greatly increased with a 
major expansion in the number of outlets where it mav be obtained. We intend 
to make even* efUn t to extend the coverage during the cui rent veai. 

Financial Results: The increase in sales of nm brewing companies lias led to 
an improvement in profits, which despile huliter substantial ineieases in costs, 
were 16 per rent, up on last year and are the highest yet recorded. Ail our 
brewing activities contributed to this tesuh, width is diglulv better than the 
forecast J gave last lime. 

r lhe non-brewing companies again inc leased sales, but overall profits weir 
lower. 

The total group profit before taxation amounted to jiwt over /qj millions, 
being toper cent, above hist ycai’s figme of/.B.-t millions. The gioup j>iofit alter 
taxation has risen from f 4*2 millions to/, pB millions. 

Dividend: An interim dividend of fl [>er cent, has alieadv been paid, and in 
view of our ex< client trading results the Directors recommend a final dividend 
of 13 per cent., making a total distribution on the- new Ordinary capital of 
Cj-o pci c ent. compared w ith the equivalent i.itr ol" i<V2 per cent, paid last scar. 

Overseas: This lias been an eventful vear. The decision was taken to brew in 
Malaysia and the Guinness Malaysia Biewrry is now under construe lion. Our 
Nigerian Brewers continues to expand its sales steadily, hoi the Jii*t time in our 
history we have arranged for Guiimcs> in be brewed under contiacr. and 
Guinness i> now being produced in South Ah it a, Australia and New Zealand 
under 0111 close technical control. Sales to dale in these majkets are most 
encouraging. Sales of Dublin brewed Guinness to the woild at huge have 
continued to expand - a remarkable achievement in a year when it became 
impossible to cxpoi t to Ghana, formerly our third best overseas market. Wc aie 
in tlie process of loiming. with a leading .Japanese bievvci. a joint marketing 
companv foi the purpose of expanding sales of Guinness throughout Japan. MV 
have fuitliei strengthened out icpiesruiatioii in the I'niied States b> tlie 
formation of the Guinness Harp Corpoi Jtion. 

Harp Lager: As Stockholder? know, our Harp pailncis are Gourage, bare lav 
& Simonds, Scottish & Newcastle Breweries, and Bass, Mitchells & Butlers, t 
am very pleased to sav that we have had a good year, and can icport substantial 
ineieases in hade. better even than our expectations, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Irish Ale Breweries, in which we are associated with Ind Coope, lias had 
another successful year’s trading, notable tor a verv .substantial inc rcasr in sales. 

After reviewing the other activities of the Group, the Chairman concluded: 
At the end of a specially successful trading year, when the quality of Guinness 
has been kept uniformly higher than ever before, let us not forget to salute the 
famous Guinness Head, whose essential role as part of what wc regard as the 
best drink in the world has this year been preserved, we hope for ever, in the 
Cottfte! 
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TH E ROYAL BAN K O F CANADA 

(Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with limited liahiUiy) 


; SUBSCRIPT19HS. 

, to 

tHE ECONOMIST 

I > ' 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail f 
UK £6 overseas £6 -1 Os ,; 

By alt see below 


J. II. COLEMAN, 

( hii'f Genera! Manager* 


W. EARLE McLAUGHLIN, 

Chairman and President 

A. F. MAYNE, 

l'.\enai\e I iee-President 


R. W. SHANNON, 
General Manager, 
(International Division) 


Subscriptions to many countries can bt sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or In bulk by air ftaffht 
for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
quicker by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this it because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 


Condensed Annual Statement 


30th November, 1964 

ASSETS 

Cash on hiimJ and due from banks(indtiding items in ir.msii) 
Government of Canada and provincial gmei nmeni scan nies, 

at amortized value. 

Other securities, not exceeding market \aluc. 

( all loans, fully secured. 

Total quick assets. 

Other loans and discounts. 

Mortgages and hypothecs insured under N H A 

Bank premises.^. 

I iabilities of customers under acceptances, guarantees and 

letters of credit. 

Other assets. • . . 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits . 

Accept a ik cs, guaiantees and Ictieis ol credit . . 
Other liabilities . 


Nov. 30, 
l%4 

$I,I()L669.3S7 

964.187.136 
687.529.959 
395.529,305 

M, 150,915,987 
2,s1K,4(H.47I 
237.780,658 
65,485,456 

232,816,783 
11,194,849 


Nov. 30. 
J%3 

V 916,375.817 

1.103.936,298 

580,076,960 

470,728,736 

$.1,071.107.811 
2.14I.‘)00,I04 
252,504,138 
60,012,041 

181 267,413 
7,144,201 


S6,231,598.204 55,71.1,935,708 


S5.655.22V.787 

212,816,783 

19,212,018 


55,191.490,398 
181,267,413 
23,318,016 


Total liabilities to the public 

Capital paid up. 

Rest Account. 

Undbided profits . 


S 5,907,278,588 55,396.075.827 


66,528,000 

256,000.000 

1,791,616 


66,528,000 

250,000,000 

1,331,881 


56,231,598,204 $5,713,93 5,708 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 

Over 1,100 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and South America 
Offices in New York, London and Paris 
Special Representatives : U.S.A. Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles 
Europe: Paris Far Cast: Hong Kong 

Correspondents the world over 

LONDON BRANCHES 


City Oflicc : 

u, LOTHBURY, E.C.2 
J. F. Smith, Manager 
W. S. Hunter, Asst. Manager 
C. F. Stuart, Asst. Manager 
H. A. Crawford, Asst. Manager 


West Fnd Office : 

2/4, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W I 
R. B. Murray. Manager 
L W. Enibuiv. Asm. Manager 


Australia. 
Canada:— 
Quebec 
ft Ont. 
Provt.. J 
Other} 
Provs.. 

Ceylon... 
China. 

East Aft ica 
Egypt .... 
Europe . 
Ghana 
Gibraltar, 
Malta .. 
Hongkong 
India .... i 
IndoneMa. , 


Iran ft Iraq 

Israel. 

l«P»n. 

Jordan.... 
Lebanon .. 
Malaya.... 
N. Zealand 
Nigeria ... 
Pakistan .. 
Philippines 
Rhodesia.. 
S. Africa .. 
Sih. ft Cen. 

America 
Sudan .... 


£12 10s. — 

£11 0s. £9 I (h. 

1 £I2I0«. £10 101. 
> or or 

J $3S S29 50 

£1210t. - 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: 
AijS l K \LIA : Joiin Hinton A To.. SO Miller Street. Sydney. 
\lw v*mii vNiKn: (Jordon & Goals (Australasia) 

•'«!. Ml/515 LhUo Collins Street. Melbourne. Cl. 

mit.U'M: W 11 Smith & Sob. 11 Boulevard 

Xdnlplio Man. Aiusaels. BRAZIL: 1. de Croze. 

< A.I 1 loRC/c-iX). Rio d« Janeiro CANADA: W». 
l>jws«m Subscription Senico. 387 Mount Pleasant Road, 
i oronto 7, Ontario, L.fcYLON : Tbe Lake House Bookshop, 
MHI P.trsoiis Ruud Furl Colombo. DENMARK : Hjnar 

'■iiiiiUuwanl. 6 Norrceadc, Copenhagen K. HOYl*T : I Ibralrie 
ifKhuii!, 4J bis Rue tUampollcoD. Cairo. HN».\ND: 
Vk.itCLiiiloeo Kirjnkauppa, 2 KctikuSkniii. Helsinki. FRANCK: 
II. Smith * Sun 248 Kue dc Rivoli. Paris. GLK.MANY: 
. I . S.inrbsih, tionrudrniinmie 36, ttfttn i; Conwn (irosso- 
'irukb (imhll. Humbuia 1. Duiuigcr Siraue J>fl. Iljmbnrg. 
<>iivn u Irau-I St-fitce Ltd., P.O. Box 401. Accra. 

I ihruliie Kuwll'nuin, 28 Hue de St.idc. Athens. 
HOI I AND’ N V’ V 1 ft V«n Ditm.ir’s import, S> h lcstra.it 
*2-tf». KiXliitLini 4 HONGKONO : The Advertising ft 
I'uMii Uy Hurcrni, I »<l . 7<P-7tH» M.irlna House. INDIA : 
p.urlin Symlu.iiL l*iu.ite I id., t iuk Mmltet. Nc» Delhi. 1. 
ur 12/1A I liuls.iy Street, t .ilvotia K> or 2) Ilanuiu Street. 
b'MUhi.y | ■. Ccnirid Ni«m Agency. 23/90 Connauidlt t inui, 
box (74. New Iklht IRAN 1 international Press Agency 
•*f Iran. P O. Box 1123. Teheran. IRAQ: t'oroner Boolcstore. 
Mi i Jay BuilUlnil, Southgate. Baghdad. 1SKAI.L : Ilronlman's 
A none y. ltd.. 2 lihlmnv Stnvt. PO. Box 1109. Tcl-Avlv. 

11 Al Y : MvskuKMirlc Ituliunc. Via Lomazzo 32. Milan 12. 

*M*\N| Kurl H BachmeytT Associate*. MclJI II 0 i|| Ills, 
n kiMm-cho. shibuyn-kn. Tokyo: Manizcn ft Co.. 
PO Box t>»5. I i»k yo Ceim.il JORDVN: Joseph L 
K.ihnus A Co.. I'O, Box 06. Amman. KINYA: 

i ist Afruun Standard. P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi, 
k OKI's: Forcmn Publications Supply Co., P.D. Box 
:.(8, K.aoiia-llnrf’Muu. Seoul. LEBANON I The Levant 
HMrrihmors Co . Place dc IT'rolle 1>. Asselfy Building, Beirut. 
MALAYA : Messrs Murium A Sons Sobecription DeM h 
"*4 Orihurd Road. Siim.ip.^, V. Nl.W ZJiALAND: Gordon 
A liouh (NZ). Lid P.O. Box 584. 79 AnziO Avctme. 
\ikL laud; Gordon a <>nt<h (NZ), Ltd., 32 Wailnc-Tnylor 

Street. Wcllinatoo. NIGERIA : Allas Niaerla Ltd.. 6 Lablnjo 
l Jite. P M.B. 2120. Loros NORWAY: A/S Narreicns 
I ItteraiurtjcncMc. PO Box 113, Oslo. PHILIPPINHS: 
Morris Corporation. PO Box 1431, Mentor. POLAND: 
Wueh U1 WUcza 4b Warn/uwa 10. Poland. RllODl.SIA: 
kJngiitna* Lid.. P O. Box 2(74, Salisluuy, S. 

Rhodesia. SOUTfl AFRICA: American ft Overseas 

Publisiuloos. P.O. Box 3033, Pori Ulmhcib: Central Nens 
Aitinsy, Lid, P.O Box 10799, Johannesburg. SPV1N : 
Disirlbiildora InicrnMlIonal. Ditquc de Sexto, 36. Apartado 
Madrid. SUDAN j Khertoun) Bookshop, P.O. Box 968. 
Rhurtmun. SWKDRN : wenDcrvrcn-wtOiamx A.B.. Nordcn- 
6>ihis\Axcn 70. Siotkhblm. SWtTZl’RLAND: Agvnce 
Aebcrbard Case 123 Berne Traoxlt. 1ANGANY1KA: The 
nqiiiunylka smndurd. P.O» Bos 33. Dar c« Sabmra. 

I URKI’.Y : Tibrairik llachcUa. 460 Tstvl.il Caddcsl. Bey oglu- 
UDhbtd. UGANDA : Hast African Standard. f.O. Box lb36. 
KampaJe. UNITliD STATUS: The Ifconogtal 4)3 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, w.Y.; Brhish Pubncnt/rrhs inc.. 
(0 Last 600* Street, New Vork 22. N.Y.:. The 
l ciMtannet. Notional press Building, Washington 4, D.C.: 
National JPobJ leaf ions Ce., 403S WUshBe Los \ngeles 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 2, 1965 


THE 

STRAND HOTEL 

LIMITED 

BOARD’S PROGRESSIVE POLICY 

The fifty-seventh Annual General Meeting of The Strand Hotel 
Ltd. was held In London on December 29 th, Sir Samuel Salmon, 
the Chairman, presiding. The following is his Statement which 
has been circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30 , 1964 . 

The consolidated trading balance shows an increase of £39,826 over 
the previous year. Income tax on the year's profits has been provided 
for at the proposed new rate of 8s. 3d.' in the £ and but for this the 
consolidated profit, which is virtually the same as last year, would have 
been some £14,000 higher. This year again £100,000 has been placed 
to the General and Contingencies Reserve. "Hie Board recommends a 
dividend of 30 per cent for the year on the Participating Preferred 
Ordinary shares. 

During the period under review our hotels have exceeded last yeai's 
high level of occupancy. This is particularly significant, for over the 
past few years some 2,500 bedrooms have been added to London's hotel 
accommodation ; it shows that the public continues to choose our hotels 
out of the widening range available, and we find this very encouraging. 

In these days, hotels and the service they offer are judged by inter¬ 
national standards and hotels in this country, in order to maintain the 
tradition of hospitality, must provide service at least equal to that offered 
anywhere else in the world. It is a measure of our success to this end 
that visitors from overseas are coming to us in increasing numbers and 
that Inst year over £2 million of our turnover came from this source. 

In the field of costs and prices, we have faced some difficult problems 
during the year. Staff costs have risen and in the hotel business the 
ratio of staff to customers is particularly high. Certain price increases have 
had to be made, but some of the effect of increased costs has been offset 
by new methods of operation which cither reduce these costs or create 
more revenue. 

At the Regent Palace we have recently completed the new " Regent 
Bar” on the ground floor with entrances from the street and the main 
foyer; its ease of access has helped to make the new bar extremely 
popular, especially as an amenity for the hotel's residents and restaurant 
customers. 

The Ariel Hotel at London Airport was built in the belief that nor 
only would air travel continue to grow but that an increasing number 
of travellers would come to appreciate the comfort of staying the night 
in a soundproof room at the Airport and the release it can afford from 
u timetable anxiety.** VFc have not been disappointed, for the Ariel's 
business has continued to improve in spile of increased competition. 

The - Albany Hotel, as a new hotel in the central development of 
Birmingham, met with an excellent reception when it opened Lwo years 
ago. It has now established itself and is making steady and encouraging 
progress. Because of the increasing noise from night-time motor traffic, 
we are installing double windows and this .should be completed by the 
end of the winter. 

Our associated hotel, the Cumberland, has completed the ground floor 
alterations to which reference was made last year, and the new entrance 
hall, reception services, restaurants and bars have attracted very favourable 
comment. The programme of restyling the bedrooms and bathrooms 
is now well under way and those so far completed have had an enthusiastic 
reception. 

The trend towards expansion continues in the hotel industry and 
we ourselves are currently examining possibilities of new development; 
we are always ready to explore any project which will be profitable for 
the Company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LO-XDOaX 

STRAND PALACE HOTEL 
REGENT PALACE HOTEL 
AIRPORT DlRULXGinn 

HOTEL ALBANY HOTEL 


5 

i EfLI$ i 

F-SBiMSSH'TO P; 

r (KENSINGTON) (F 


HEATING, PLUMBING, DRAINAGE, VENTILATION, 
AIR CONDITIONING, GAS, SPECIALIST ELEC¬ 
TRICAL INSTALLATIONS, FIRE PREVENTION 
(INCLUDING SPRINKLERS). 


yV«/( rtulul August 31 1964. 


Profits he! urt 

Actual 

Prospectus 

Estimate 

luxation . . 

£270,351 

£250.000 

Profits Tax 15%. 

40.200 

37.500 

Income lax 

(6 (a 8s. .Id.) 112.743 (7s. 9d.I 96.875 

Net Profits alter 
luxation 

117,408 

115.625 

Ditidcitd . 

*7% 

16% 


LOXDON AIRPORT 1 

ARIEL HOTEL AL1 

Associated with 

CUMBERLAND HOTEL 


(LOMJOA) 


SalitiH points irom I lie Statement h\ the Chairman. 

Mr Charles II. Mis. . 

\ olumc ol woik earned mil during >eai a iccoid lor the 
Company \\ oik in Progress ai 3 I 8 l l >M and Contracts agieeJ 
hut not com a'.-need, showed an inueasc osci l%3 ligmcs. 


Annua! Cicnei.il Meeting Wmihcsiei House. Old Bio,ul Stieet 
London 1(2 ai II 30 .i in. Januais 21 |9(o 

( (>t iht -hi/mol Ah /><•// ti\uilal'lc ft mu the Sett dm \ 

ELLIS (KENSINGTON) LTD. 
KENDRICK PLACE, LONDON, S.W.7. 


Binding Cases 

/) intlmj u/hs fot Tur ItosoMisr arc mi uhihle fiom I.vwium* ln>. 
I he nnt-N arc in stiff, dmk Line cloth loicis, onJ me gilt-fettered on the 
>pinc; thej provide c in e\tremeJj effectiie ami /inn binding and mil hold 
13 Laic* of the n oinnd edition together with the tjumlerlj hides, or 26 
issue* of the air edition with two quaiteih lndc\cs. 7 he \ cat can he stamped 
on the spine. The coa per case, post ftec throughout the 11 01 Id, is 14.S. 
Order*, staling requirements death and cm losing a remittame , should he 
sent , not to Tin fcoxoMisr, hut re— 

FASIBIND Ltd. 

(Dipt. F). 84 Newm.m St., london, W. 1 
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j. GLIKSTEN & SON, LTD. 

Timber Producers and Importers 

Extracts from the Report for the year ended June 30, 1964 


Capital and Reserves . 5,723,655 5,471,904 5,222,687 

Group Profit before Taxation 1,176,778 697,105 676,485 

Taxation . 680,400 322,624 365,227 

Ordinary Dividend (32*%) ... 238,875 209,016 209,016 

Capital Dividend (tax free) ... 30,000 Nil Nil 

Net Current Assets . 4,115,756 3,459,600 3,305,186 

Bonus Issue. I for 8 I for 7 Nil 

With the exception of one company operating in British Honduras, all 
our trading units showed improved results. Group sales for the year 
increased by approximately 25 per cent and in the first quarter of the 
current financial year both sales and profits exceed those for the same 
period last year. 


1 


The 

Economist 


Guide to 

Weights and Measures 


1 Iiis Guido was cun i pi led by tin* Sun ,u< a I Department 

ol 1 lie Economist lur use wiiliin our own oilier; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to mto’ a wider pubii-. 

1 he Guide has now been out or print lor mjiijc years 
but requests for copies ^till come in. It has therefoic been 
derided to reuse and extend die Guide and to publish a <r« oitd 
and up-io-datc edition. 

Tn 96 pauses it provides facts and li^uics on die weu'bts 

and measures of the world. For the most widely used uniis. 

tables of equivalents arc given; 

for units that arc Ubcd only in certain countries and 

(iades, conversion factors arc gi\( n. 

Ihc Guide, price 17,6d. (l T .S. Si-d-i) post free for rndi widi 
order, is obtainable from; 

Publications Department, The Economist, 25 St. James's 
Street, London, S.W.l. 


APPOINTMENTS 


TRENT UNIVERSITY 

PLTLKBOROUGH, ONTARIO. 

Assurant or Associate Professor of L'cobomict. 
in IciilIi undcrgrudiiHlc courses. to conduct 
research. and lo assist in the planning of the 
LkonomicK programme at advanced levels. 

Trent University was founded In 1*90.1 and 
admitted Its firm undergraduates In September, 
l^M. ihc university Is organised on tbo 
collegiate system, and touching is tarried out 
largely by futonult und Seminars. The nnlvcr- 
Oty is. located within the vlty or Peterborough, 
bill has acquired nn attractive campus of 1,500 
m.rc» astride the Otunabce River. Just outside 
ihc city limbs. 'Ihc brut men’s college la 
y hedtilcd lor completion on the new site in 
July. while I lie llrst women’s college, 

the science building. nml the llbiury will be 
completed by |of»8. I sponsion to 3 000 under- 
graduates and 500 graduate students is expected 
by 1980. 

The level of appointment will he ipproprlute 
to uuxlltk.itions and cMScrience. Ihc present 
minimum sulury for an Assistant Professor 
is 17.5ou.oO', for Assodale Professor 
10 500 (Mi There ure gcncums schemes tor 
retirement pensions, ckLihss benefits, ui)d 
disability innsionv Awistutice for removal 
expenses will be provided to the successful 
applicant. 

Requests for further informailon, and nppll- 
c.nlonc. including a curiKulum vlmc and the 
names of three references. should be sent to 
I he President, "Iran University, Pcui borough, 
Ontario. ( armdu. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

hf. ANTONY S COLLEGE 
KIStAKC.ll I LLIOWSHIPS 

I he t oHewe proposes, if suitable candidates 
present theniseii cm, to del to two or more 
Research Fellowships In the general liclds or 
Modern History, Politics und Ikonomlcs with 
special reference to Europe (.Including one 
t-cllowxhlp in German History), Russia, the 
Middle hast, the Far Last und Latin America. 
Ihc Fellowship* are tenable for two years In 
(he first instance, but may be extended for 
a further one year nt the discretion of the 
( olltNc*. Ihc ct I pi mi is US(KI lor the firm two 
tears and £‘Rgi for the third year In addition. 

I i Hows will receive* the following benefits In 
kind ; free iie'cninmoclatlnn, meals in College 
during Full lerm. and if married cither 
a.eomniodnilon In a College bat or a housing 
allowance Ihc st-li-cieel candidates will hr 
required to lake up their appointments mu later 
than October I. |9o5. 

The choice of ihc (ollegc Is not neeessunly 
limited tu those candidiiUs who apply. 

Applications should be sent to the Uollege 
licrei.uy St Anmny « <'ollrge Oxford Irom 
whom tinihct paitiv.ul.irs may he- obtained, not 
later than Mnrth I, luM Uceonipanied hy a 
si.itciiKtu of the applicant's vuiccr. qu.ilitlca- 
lions. pm titulars ol pioposcd icscarch and 
names of two refuses. 

ST. PAUL'S GIRLS’SCHOOL 

liKOOK f.KFI.N, II WIMIRSMIIII. W ft 

\ limited nunibe-r of I OllNIMI ION 
S( HOI AK1IIIPS and t MIIHIMONS will he 
.vc tillable in lUnS. 1 lie: rcgul.it loos and I lie j 
P,ii .iciil.its ol the t s.iminaiions can he obi lined , 
I mm tin High Misiiess ,u the- School. C noth- i 
l,i i. s hoi It alto June .Hi, WM must register ; 
hi h rid iy J.niiiary 2.’. IUis5 . older e.mdidatc-s i 
hi I ritl.ij, March 2n. Iun5. | 

UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 

Nl W /I XI \ND 

1 MISSION II CIUK1 SHIPS IN 1 HI. 
nip MU MIN I or UN1VLKSI1 V 
LSI I NSIUN 

\ppiie moils ire lih iied for the abovc- 
nteniionc'd posts ( nodidates should hc>ld 
good degiccs, prclerjhlc in one oi more ol : 

I iiL-raiurc, llistoiy. I ionomus, Sociology, 

(iCoKraphy. 

The s.ilurv will be in accordance with the 
scale lor .m Lxunsion lecturer t.rude II. 
\i/ : 11. hut per annum rising to £2.000 ri-r 
annum ( uiimuncine salary will he in accor¬ 
dance with ctoulihuiiiuns and expviicitvc. 

FurihcT particulars ami information oa to 
the method ol application slimild be obtained 
from the Association of ConunonwcnliJt Univer¬ 
sities (Rnimh Office), Marlborough House. 
Pall Mull. London. &.W.I. 


Applications clone, in New Zealand and 
I ondon, on March J. IQ4S. 

AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 

jssiirurc of administration 

Applications arc Invited for lectureship tn 
Production Miuingtiricni und Personnel Admini¬ 
stration from candidates holding B.Sc.dicon.). 
or B Comm. leaching experience essential 
and active business experience an ndvuntage. 
sceondmem welcomed. Salary within scale: 
£l.:uu X £75 — 11.030/£1.725 g £75 — £2.175 
p.». but possibility of supplementution con¬ 
sidered. Family pastime's: children’s, cor and 
outtit allow aitevc -. superannuation : subsidised 
accommodation . annual overseas leave where 
.iPPPeuble. Detailed applications ddx copies), 
naming three referees, by January 25, 1905, to 
becetiiry. lnter-Unbercity round! for Higher 
t ducat I on Overseas, it Bedford Place. London. 
W.G.i. from whom lull detail*, may bu obtained. 
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PLANNING MANAGER 

Cambrian AJrwoyx limited Invites gppllc.t- 
tiotis for rhb post of Planninu Manager who 
will he bosud al Cardiff iKboose) Airport at 
the Head OMvc of the Compuny. 

Th« FTanning Mannacr nil! be dircvtly 
responsible to the Managing Director for pro¬ 
ducing both long and short term apprecluilorp 
io the fields of new ainrutt riqiifrementi^ 
economic and commcrHni research iHsrsiiga- 
ilons and other sinulur nspcvU of airline 
ape-rutions. 

The post requires u person of sound and 
mature. Judgment; of necessity the sucvessfql 
applicant will hold an appropriate Degree und 
will havo hud practical experience of economic 
unuhxc* und rcxcurch together with a good 
working knowledge of smtltiilcs and accounts. 
It would obviously he of great ailvumajic if 
such experience hud been gained in the uviuuun 
industry. 

The salary for the post will depend upon tIac 
quuititcuiions and cxtvtrlcnce of (he succcvdul 
candidate. 

Apphcatton, m.ukeil " rontldcnilal ’’ should 
be made to the f ompany 'sccrciury. Cambrian 
Airways Llmiu-d. ( atdiir iKhoosc) Airport. 
Near Burry, Glamorgan. 


S TATISTICIAN required by the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Federation to compile and 
publish statistics of Industrial activity m non- 
ferrous mctul mining and manufacturing on ■ 
world wide basis. A degree in Lconomlcs dr 
mathematics with some statistical experience 
will be on advantage, but knowledge or metuis 
is not necessary.—Apply to the Director. 
The British Non-Ferrous Metals i cdcratloo. 
b Vicarage Road, Birmingham 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

Applications arc Invited for TWO ASSTS- 
I AN I I IX lUKESHll’S in ihe Dl.PARf- 
MLN T OF ECONOMICS, one of wJiich if a 
new appointment in Fcoimmeirlcs. Salary 
within the range £1,050 to £1.275 pa., accord¬ 
ing to qiiHlirtiutlaiu and experience, ptus 
membership of the Federated Sunerutinnation 
System for Univcrxltles. Conditions of appoint¬ 
ment and lorm ot application, which should 
be returned by January 2J, 1965. from the 

Rlc-isii ar. 


PUBLISHER’S VACANCIES 

Puhluity Manager (apply Mr. P. N. 
Godfrey). 

Acciciant to I (lui-.iiionat M.tnarcr. 
Ot-iiiiiti- proepeus ot .Lbuikctitcm ini'i'iy 
Mr. T. 1 nmlci). 

(.ror<:tf Phillip A Son [ t>l . Vi torl.i 
Ro.id. London. N W lo. Lluar -t 1 1 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

A Pi'll .hi. xu arc Invited far the rust of 
(k-cumroi Assistant Lecturer m I .dm XnunCiin 
lilstoiy. ('.mdidatvs should h.iu' .i rcw.irk.lt 
Interval In south or Lcntriil Amerlk.:t and a 
knowledge of bpanLsh or Portuguese. Salary 
Seales, lecturer. £1.400 x LH5 — l: *05 with 
a mmi hjr at li.lnS-. Iseietam UViiiru i),o50 
\ t75 — LI 175. The initial sulury will depend 
on quuldiciilong nnd experience. I urihtr par- 
ilk.iil.krc should he obtained Irom ihc IXixity 
See i eitiry, Ihe University, bniuhump.o.i, to 
whom uppluationx tseven copies ir..m t.oii f eil 
kingdom uppllcants) should be sliii nor later 
than Fcbruiry 13. I9fis. 


For further 


announcements 


see pages 67 r 72 and 73 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 

Nl.W ZLALAND 

si NIOR T TCTURER IN 
POLITICAL SCILNCL 

a i tMikations are invited frotp suitably 
quMlirled persons Tor the above-mentioned pool. 
A spcciadst in the government and politics pr 
developing eounirles is sought. Knowledge pt 
the south Pucitic and/or of South-easi Ada 
would be degirable. 

Tlie salary will be £2,300 per annum rising 
to £2.300 per annum, initial Mltu-y tH-iog dcier- 
minrd Hcinrding TP the quaHikatiuns and 
experience of the appointee. 

Approvrd rare* IP Wellington will he 
allowed for rhe appointee, his wife and his 
dependant children, In addition actual tvmov al 
expenses win be allowed within kpccUtcd limits. 

Furiher particulnra and Informarlon as rp the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the \ssovlatlon of Commonwealth Uni'crclrias 
(Branch OBice). Marlborough House, Full Mall, 
London, S.W.l. 

Applications close, fn Vgw Zealand and 
London, on February 2. JMJ. 






OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 

AT LANCASTER 

The Department of OpernUoiml JU&arih it the (JiuverMi; t»l I MKi*4«r 
coat maos to «xp«n«L Durum the iu.\i car we ^Holl be increasing our 
irgduMd students (ram |4 to 53 and sk»U bo hlurUng the undergraduate 
count la OR. totijiriiiuop Our programme of outside project woilc will 
double is extent.' Att this means that mom experienced Bluff ar« needed 
Wo gfaoJl prtAabjv want to recruit op to eight more Senior lecturer* 
Lecturers or Aumu^ I centner* tu undertake research and (caching Bod to 
direct n wide range of practical studies All should Him either practical 
apeneoca of OK and or experience m one uf the luiionlng held* 

Bdivtoural Science 
Mathematical Programming 
Simulation Techniques 
Computer Logic 
Economic Model Building 

Sal writs in the range £1,050 to £3,150. 

Furthi t infoittwtion in mnflJtrut b nn — 

Profwoor I. H. P. Utett. 

Deparhaeat of Operational Rmorch, 

University ef Lancaster, 

St. LmnutPi Hoasc. 
lameaatcc. 

(TcIrphMM i LaiKMlrr 65292 i 


j in no out to Induvirj and seek the Information 

11 s»« •jv f Xu 1 „ri^o|£:. w, » 
ssHSft Ta* 5 s*a* 3 T|E^ 

enulnecrint, design office tiMntiid Good 
prospers Murtinu salary not less than Cl 200 
P a Writ; HiU dftolW. to fcdltoe, Machine 
IX sign I nglifecftng 7 U CWihlutic #tic*t 


fmrnmK jw»nai»t 


CLN IR.M LL1C1R1CJIY 
«l N| HATING HOARD 
SOUTH WISTIRN RLOION 

sou i h w \i rs DIVISION 

Vacancy Mu 221/0/04 

3rd ASSISTANT ENGINEER 
(OPERATIONAL RESEARCH) 

Applications are Milled .Cur toe 
supcfatmuablc NIB nppotnfiMhc nr 
Jc4 AwsHiuni Lmdncct tn the Qpctu 
Bomi Research Section of un> 
Generation Services Depart mint Dlvi 
iIoorI BradqiisritiV. C ardlff 

SAL ART Grade • Seiko 11/13 
Cl 410 to Cl in por Hiuriim 

Applicants should be auudlud In 
miciniering or In gome other dlutptliu 
which could be related to operational 
research work The work; of the sruiiuji 
It varied and initredlnii and k undo 
takea at am 0» the Generali*). Board % 
installation*. In South Wale* 

TipdricncL In stittMLal afutlycu 
would tot ae ailtumagc 

Special application (oiim obuinuhU 
from tlic Personnel Department 
Central 1 lee trie Its General Inc Bo ird 
Iwya . y • I cdwia Ruud Uubulfa 
- UardOf u> he icuifasC by Jmmuj 9. 
jdm. 


ECONOMIST M^Uiaty <2, 

I * yVORKW *OHCATtONrt£r-. 
ASSOCIATION 


meotg of £50 and fqur imrcmcuis ot £"5 t< 
SlfTUB. . CdromoaMing' aatory ueeordlna to age 
y iaf mragoaa umf axaertirtoe *»f «ucclnhiuI tunidl 
dale further particulars and application forffis 
fedfe Dlsiriet Seeretaiy W 1 A Warn 

'Lomeire mid Cheshire District Burton 
Chambers to 40 C hurcli Street 1 Iv rpool y 
t llgtfnjl ddihr^fn i aPvlUiUhu u Junuut i IX 1 Vfr* 

THE LONDON SCHOOl OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICXU 1 
SCIENCE 

Appik iiifliw ure Ifivt.ed rm i 

r. 

Candid«tes sluiuld be guduaic* |n any ol Ik 
! Social Schoum especially usktiuiutiauj Rein 
lions Hinton Politic* Philosophy iht 

J.ionomU* The galore hi ale far LctUuun Is 
£\ 40tt t £8* — £2 lS3 IhWegrivr subject li 
rev ton, * kMS klj U* a tear Plus V*» u yehi 
Loadinh Autmwner*’ and for Aftfstnot T mutdks 
£1 oso a £7' — £l 27* u ycur pins £«> u yriu 
Uodua «\llm«Wnto with ntpcranmudloh henellis 
In both eidfs In unxmiiIiu tlu htuitma vduA 
epnaldcrullon will be fdTOI W affi udi 
experience 


LIVERPOOI REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD 

., Manchester univursit y 
MBDICAL CARV RbSl ARC H UNIT 
. Appl tcatlo ni are Invited for three new pom 
to HOSPITAL PLANNING AND ADM IN I 
STAA310N at the Liter pool Regional Hospital 
Board to todko ftp a team vrWeh «IH work 
under the Joint direction of the ahotc Sponsor* t 
on the medical needs for hospital and other 
etra lB the Liverpool Region This team is | 
expected to develop Into the estshllshmcnt ol u 
permanent operational AcUtitlc* Unit 
cmtttee ohould be graduates with a baek 
groond m Katlttics economtce sodefoBy. suelal 
administration opcraiional rose arch or related 
oelds, for one post wide experience and utialiti 
cations to hospital administration wUl be 
acceptable The aujrlcv will range tip to thut 
at Aaslstant Secretary ai.729-£2 075) and will 
depend upon ouattHeitlene .and experience 
Further information and apptleition form* 

ss^r nuaa. ^ w; mis 

aky of Manchester. Darblshlre Houmj Upper . 
Brook Stmt Manchester 13 Applications 1 
tomato be forwarded to the Secretary I iverpomi i 
JumoBdl Hospital Board. S5 Cnxtle Street 
Liverpool 5. by laouary H IMS I 


UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN 
NIGERIA 

NfGLKIAN INSTITUTE Oh SQCI \L AND 
tCDNOMIC HI SLAJICH 

Appluattonn ore imited for the lotlowine 
posts ( 

(n) Research Profcuork (b) Senior Rt scare li 
Fellows (el Research EcHova. (ib junior 
RcHcareu Eellowv in Sociology. Leonomli 
Flunnmg Agricultural hconomies. SuHlsikN and 
Feonomctries Public Finance and latemottonui 
FeonomleS (c) Administrative Secretary. Ctndi 
dates for post of Adminwtruuve Saerctary must 
bo graduates with adnunlsirotlve exparlciHc 

Utarr scales • (a) £3 000 p n (» 12 275 x 
Vpjr* 2 W p n (e> and (e) LI 20b x £73 • 
£|#?S0 (bar)* £) 725 x L75 — £2 175 pa 
<« £930 x £30 — £1 130 p a AwpuixttmcniN 
to start us soon as possible Family passaae* 
FSSU Children a and car allowances Part 
furnished accdmmodaiioo Regular home kmc 
Detailed applications (six copkO naming three 
rafereev by January 50 m3 to Xccrct ir> 
Inter Uiuveraity Council far Hiahcr Edui uluii 
Overseas 53 Bedford Pluec L oadon. W C I 
from whom full partkulun may be obtained 


B itmsii c’kCfmATC W Xnv \mtncm 
Business School (Wharton) seeks career 
? oi port unity where his qu ililte ttlons will prove 
' un uid to rapid advancement Baekgiound 
include* flu years building Industry N S 
invulry lommiHSion Rugby School wide travel 
experience Dearee specUllsHtion In nuirkciing 
und linunec with bro id knowledkc Jjjjflg 

, ueenuntaiiey rionomies stiiiisUes 
unalysiM ete \viliible loi Interview In 
in May and for employment commencing JMWn 
\n> interesilrii offer ennaldered smill uMMJ 
available for invesimenl Write W Hw 
< 21 Sansoni Si e I'lilil l|l a I*>104 l S.XS4 


should he received not Inter than February * 
Mi)65 by the Wist mi Vcretury. I oiulo t St oral 
of Tkmnospies and Pottiieul fkisnet Uoiuhtb 
Mini I ondoii W C 2 ftiint whom nirihei 
Psrtlculyra may bs obtained 

the Condon school or 

ECONOMICS ANO POHHCAi 
SCIENCE 

Ki v JUTiey* Reaiunh Frllownhip in linn«|»ii 
1 fie bellow appointed will be riqulrcd to puiiue 
with u vilw to publleulion roseuxh within Ihe 
- Bat#- iw-ihe I 'eW nwshtp" whtrtt 4r d ti flwrn 0 
the economies uchninhir ulon orHOulaatlon ugii 
icHtilullon of transport twhieh includes air aid 
kcu innsport as well as inland transport) Salary 
within tlu ranae £2 500 to A1 duo a year wftli 
superannuuilon lienelils tciimc for three yua« 
hut in tin e u»c of 1 candid ite with snhvunlh! 


GOVERNMENT OF MAURITIUS 

HEAD OF ECONOMIC 
PLANNING UNIT 

Applications are iayifoi lor Jthc ahovu*meolionctJ post in tin. pioposed 
Unit, which Win He trotted fnftwlly within the Maurrtian Ministry of 
Fmsncc, bvtt may subsequently bt transferred to the Premiers Office 
(the rnmkt at pindm holds the Finance portfolio) 

Tb* 4utieg will includes proparution and tcvipw of the Development 
Programme; preparation of on annual Economic Surrey: preparation 
tnd Cb-MmnUon of applications foi economic and technical assistance * 
studies fot Ml Advfoe to the Government on both sectors of the econ¬ 
omy; and the training of local staff. Candidates should have a good 
Honour degree hi Economics, and should have experience in economic 
administration aod the preparation of development plans 
Appointment will be on contract/gratuity terms for one tour of 
twenty-four months in the first .instance, with option to renew on both 
tides* Grots emoluments (subject to local tax) 44 HD p# t Gr^twty 


supplied housing at low rental. 

Apply Ip fits! instance* with summary of personal paiiiuild" to 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT, 

Sbsi Howe, Blag Place, 

' to ll s S.W4, 

giving Tull name and Quoting ref^itncc AC 1H /01, 


\ Market Research 
Assistant 

is RquiKti l') a Kiidinji m mu 
f tGt111 LI of ilKiuStllll lllhhu 
plislKs ciiid cnpintunng pro¬ 
ducts foi tlu Compm\s 
Ik.id Offices in Wcslmmslu 

C indid iks mm oi woivun 
who uc Cii idtuiks m 
rconomics \vi(h sonu ickvant 
cxpuicuct, ^iic puluicd but 
GC 1. “A” level or e<iv»ba- 
knl with qUbstanlial expcHcna - 
mighi lx acceptihk 

Pk isc. ,ippl> m wining wiili 
full jx i solid del ills \o iff 
Mintg^ (Ref- MR/LK), UTR 

Industries ltd Ikijtt llotist 
Vine till Squiii 1 ondoii, 

S W I 


UNJ V LRS1 n Ol BRISTOL 

til MR IN ICONOMK THIORY 

The UnlicrkiD nropov* i* MM»n Bn povilble 
io make an uppointmem iu a Chair of rumomu 
llievry within the DefluMtcnt. Ol Ivouomtwk 
i and umblc from -xugult 1 IBS. 

1 Smtubiy qualiiled OBBdtdawt tar invited to 
submit at pluniioii* to the undoraiiiiiid from 
1 whom further particulars of the appointment 
mij Ik obinlncd bi January 10. 19l»5 
I H. C. BUTT LkfkbLp. 

Rigl«rar ana Secret try 
Sunti House Bristol 2 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 

RFADIKSKIP IN ECONOMIC § 

Application* »rc Invitid for a Readership in 
i hr Department of bionomics as part of the 
University's expauaion programme In lb« social 
sciences Preference will b« given to candidates 
with teaching and research interests In economic 
theory end /or dMBUMttve ecdnOBdei. Hffito 
candidates working In other fields Are not 
i precluded from applying The appointment 
will date from September To 1963, or tutli 
| other date ok may be arranged, 

| Further particulars -Bay be obtained from the 
? Registrar (JUS&m 22 Oft * ) The University 
R$gd>*^ by whom upplHstUMie must bi received 
1 Xfil m , 


AhsiHiint Lutiiur In tin T> t iniihii 
lrii*i in coniiiiil >iv with t|u U^kIdp 
*• 1 Nruduuu siuilliN Friti tins.i ifld 
. cMRUJatih with niki-mI iniirLsts 1 


IK (II 

KONOMK S in I (b> Two I1(IUUIMIJ$\ 
IN ItOVOMRS ull vn m ill JtiiU l t ki 
A| pulntmint on Minmlmnii o i i naniP 
icims or on ivmraii tuniK Linvim 2v W 
itm u iluil) tin 15 pn icnt < m I SSU i 
Snlnry (inciiulmu cxperrlation aRovv incOc 
t i) innlmnm >4 tl TOO th) fc|55(>L2 33i 

i l 1 hantift ttvttoiiufi. edutnntoa allpaamce 
I Itonn li ou cVcry two yMtrii FSUbtoldiBb LfioiiMru. 
Dii j Ini appihaiions (six udbka) nBnwnw tlirf 
Klims b> I ibiu r\ |g l«)M i Vuiurj 

In i i ci si i v t n i 1 1 fui iliglu I Uk i i to 

( IS JS U II J| | I I 111 i 1 ill I W ( I 

t I m lull dii IU nt y Ik i ) i I 

UNIVEBklD OE 1 

SOUTHAMPTON 

\Pil ition* an linked for tl i si c 

I (Mini ii AhsiHiint Lutuur In tin T> t 111111111 
oi (tonomclrii*i in coniiitil >iv with tpi iIikIop 
ment nr post nruduaU SiuilliN Frill mui ifld 

Ok ?i vH tu. cAffiUJatih with Pvs.mI nUinsts 1 
thi tiom iu 1 Uftpcils of muthuTi tuul proyiuhn 
ml rut tlMvutih otlurs with more amir *| mm cal 
in viQohineirlci may apply bnfetry Sculck 
I irturer £1 4«H) x £A5—£2 505 with ji mipi 
bar at £2,165 Assistant lecturer, it 05U 
£75 ~ 11 275 The Initial SiiTuo will ilciKid 
•n qualificatlMito god experience 1 urtJKr pa 
heblars should hr OMalMd B6m the Scintufi 
and Rmistrar I hi Uolvuslty Southampton |i 
whom apifiKaitooa (nved cdivks I rum United 
Mncd »nt appllunti) aliotild be sent nm line 
than January lb 1965 

NFW ZLALANO 
UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY 
Christchurch 

LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY 

j Aprjlitlions are InvdteU, for the ubotf 
mentioned position Camifdatec will normal) 
be expected to possess a unlvgrsUy dcgrci and 
a recognised professional dnnlklcMtoii in 
accountancy but consideration will be given to 
I eppHoiinto wift pf lhw» auatoTcailpti 

Lcciurtox exivuTcdce and/or pnictMl exitcnenfti 
4* agtlortt 1 * * cW0Ulll ^h( arc U^'druto 

The salary^ will be *he ratg pf W.too |4r 
tninfim rTvfiig to £2 otw p£r annum comniciulfc 
salary in accordance with quuUiicuiionv ufd 
experience 

Approved tores 10 Christchurch u ill 
alfffivcd for an appointee nts wlu and cH«dfcI 

the Association or C ommonwculth Unlursitt|s 
(Branch Omcc» Marlborougli Houm. Pall MuB 
1ondon S W I 

ApplUuilons dose in New /cilind »£d 

. Loailaa 1 Q 6 J ~.„ 


sichurdi u ill ft. 
wlu and chHdkd 

.wrtfgws Will li 




TWS BCONp»#I«: JAlWfc ?> Pfc- 

The Economifl^^f^y| 
Intelligence 


wfxhex to make further 
to iu Research Stuff. ('j^gubkAli-’rapj: 
liuve a good hunoura 
ably, but nut necessarily. mramMMftci. 
or statistics, and sholita■ #i- 

least tan years' experic|w£ /A'liMlltifrjt:. 
commerce or tiiiurtce. A wuMmWK' 
in accountancy could * 1*0 pe wmifp 
The aork ol the bill is mSbtiy hiti? 
national and for most rpxcgrofj #H4i| 
advisory staff 1h^e/|rf'si|MttUQHlM 
tor overseas tnur«t r Xfo<H depaMedRe 
of at least onefttnoflv Tstogthmg' would 
i herd ore be un advantage. * - 

These |Woi&*JV<r'Sod \v C 

need men .iSiilllPt aMfcA&ire of 
the calibre for early promotion to the 
Jirade erf RttwyireH Om»ujH«Qi ansi 
above. Staring jATgrik fcqpritiriK to 
giialiflcHtions. JMwje yiviny 

punieiilars of Salary rtxflril, to! 

Hie Mail awing Director, 

27 St. James's Place, 

[* I oikIuii, S.W I. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


JMF VENTURE. Fabtao monthly ! 

aW 1 ** ftevetaptagwortf. Part"** 
bbdatment coitiddcrcd. Salary Up* 
full time position. Cloataa datt for 
Thunday, Jangary 14 th.—FgH 
hmmI Secretary. Fabian Society. 

|S T fftfc*el, London. S.W.l. 


Y CONTROLLER 


,' i -• TWWWftK-W proeresulvc manufacturing 
T -nyiwMwri^ltnWdwna some i.soo persons 
.wWWjMvtoriei and,'Sacral branch 
- , jjjlfliMyoal the 


Ul condU 

mmKU M 



i, I'WMirW'SnttW 

in the Faculty or Lcononuc and Social Siudigi, 
I’rttcn-nce will he *tveh to ctindlduiv* with field 
experience In the Far Kaat. bm ciindlduit* with 
experience in other parjfo'ef* Asia or . in Africa 
will be «.murdered, Salary on the scale L 1.400 
x £R5 to £2.503 ix.r aAnum with nu mbfish to. 
of l-.S.S U Initial salary according m autfllff- 
unions utul experience. A p pll union* xhoultf 
hv »cnt noi later than J.mtinry 31, I*#M. to the 
KrtilMrar. the University. Mepctupiec IJL frnia 
w hom tunher pa^eleitlafe and, form* t*£ upphco> 
mm may be obtained.'' v ■ f ^ ■* 


Bk, will, nftrr 

gka u 

■MMti' entory 
nfidBi include 
j®fl*4duetlon 
■rmpmaiiUng 
^jSvfn.ory In 
ajir branches 


k. whilst 

: an umJ^T ij^Surwuenti^ ;TjJ 

Ihlshfk iirnlor appgffctgJli carrying 

u KoojB;*|Qj|kitHncTny iadSp^ii" pitta the 
iisnul $jvAfe$drti-ftui, RnObrn excellent 
carter pri>|fMfctM. ” 

Please write, giving full person'll 
" details. iacludUig uufrent xxlnry lex cl, 
io Personnel Manaaer, BrlMxn American 
optical Company LlmkuiL Kudlcit 
• Rood. Watford, 1 Hdru. 7 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 67 and 71 


UNIVERSITY 

- of scrtmiAMrroN' * i 

OLPAKIMrNT Or HISTORY 

: Vpnllcailoas are inxlted for the JBxi of. 

| Luitircr or Assistant Lecturer In 1-ijjtcrn or 
t cmnil l uropeun History. ( .uididuySi xlumlil 
him- .1 research Interest in Kussiun M&r other 
si.ivrmL), Itirklsh. or tn-rm m histttgy sime 
ilie 17th centiny. Salary Sui'cs - TBe&Murer, 
11,400 x tHS — £2.M)5 with u merit Thar at 
t - IM : Awdstunl Icciiirtr. II ojlO a %74— 
*;l.’7'. The Initial salary will depend on 
miallllcatloiiM and experience Further narticu* 
liirs Irom ihe t3cpuiy Sccremry. The Unnw&Jiy. . 
SomhHiniHon to whom upplixntionx-' (.i^hen 
copies from United kingdom .ipplU.mil) should 
he sent not Ijilt than Jumiaiy 11. _ 


j UNIVERSITY COLLEGE CORK 

p- vacant PR^resyoRiHiP of economics 

d The Goyernimi Body invites applications for 

4 the aboU. Before auhmitting applications for 

J tne Mat; janlUdaMp should ohum irom (lie 
‘'•ndc^ittjf7nteli%r« Uti ,tB the rcutiirc men;s 
• '■•for 4m Wklhiy bPir IMIct. Latest date for 
receipt of upplleutions for admission to die 
necctwMry, outtlifying egamimuion in Irish is 
Tj no6n <tn January JHJ. 1469- 

JAMEh HLKLI V. 

Dumber 17, 1964. Se< rctui t 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

I>|- PART MfcN T OL blKDL 
-NMjijikurojLWY—uuiijtWHir. , 

Applieutions ure invited for the posts of 
Lrerureni in the Drpwmnem of- #ochO AmWrn- 

» C'unduiiiieii' shomd possess held work 

Salary Nude £1.400 x £84— £1.-40: Bar 1 
a tl.NLI « £85 —£2,SOS Pduapnum. with place- 
* ntcntwiccordihii to qtlallitcanpns aiia cxpcitfncc. 

J yuid jklih supVynnuation hgpcrti^V 

j, 1 IhL successUB Candida it* wlfr Iv expend 

r 4 to lake up dti^on Ocrob^ 1, *9hS. 

Fdrther mtMKidtrs mny* be wtaiued fiipm i 
t the undiislgdeu. with whom appucatluniL *sis j 
o»pUih).' xMVtr ih« ntimea of iVo refehees. should 


ooptusic nteimt ui« ntimea or rwo rerefaes. enould 
he lodged not hour than January 28, I9 o 4. c, a 
j^ndidtftc from oversQB m i»$ s«f>mft *pe copy 
Of his HPPUcaiion. \ 

* \ 11 ARLES H„ STEWART, 


December, lUoa, 


% tni>LL# eft i.TffiR i p 

■ SocretaryMU-thaUiiHcnlty 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

T OP pTopTI/Ssccrelarks Hie Well Placed "^cTTjrrTTtrrTtT^^T^TnlnT^fOr^'wonvn 

aencrally by STILIA ll&lli.K BOBLAU xJ espcclalJy uidverslijr araUnau^N and older 
in the Suaiid. sindenls; h-munfh and Tnienslve l/.week 


T OP PTOPJ L’^ secretaries Hie well placed 
aencrally by ST I LI A l 1SHLK BUHLAU 
in the Siiand. 

TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMieS 

Wolsey Hall (Ust. 1894) provides Postal 
( nurM's In a wide runwe of subjects for the 
iwo examinations for London Univ. B.Sc. Ecnn. 
Mlucc If entrance is Included) at moderate Lets. 
1.716 Wolxcy Hall students pieiM'd London 
I j Diversity B Si* Ecnn. exams . 1950-IUb.L 
huiion also for ti.t .r... Law, stuiiMiical, other 
I xiims.—Prospectus (mention exiuninaflon) from 
L W. Shaw Kktehcr. L..B l*.. LL II.. Principal. 
D.pt. P.I7, 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


VV unferubly whh Indexes.--H. Poidex. 

Hnchlcy Road. London, N.W.3. 11AM 

*1878. _ 

FINANCIAL NOTICE 


students; 6>mofVfh and Tnienxlee Id-week 
courses.--Write Principal. Das lev's, 158 Holland 
Park Avenue. W.li. PARk 464J. 

Home Study Courses 
B.Sc..(ECON.), LLtJ. 

and other external degrees of the Unis entity of 
London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. Law. 
Cusiinif. iLinkina, Insurance. Maikcllng. (It I... 
and ihany tnoa>tfxum.) courses in bogUtew g|fb- 
ieotK Hndluding the new Stockbrokeiw aa<J| Stacie- 
Jobhcrs , our sc. 

Wriie today for details or advlee, statlhji 
subject in which Interested, hj 1 

ME1R0P0LITAN COLLEGE 

i l>«pt (10/2). St Mhans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria S» rcet London, 
f. C’ 4. ( IfV 6874. tbounded fold) 


**£§* nomkt 


r -*crf-3 






ttsaas w&vmr 


TW^StrMfc 

jfA DiCTifiMAXY 6 f EpONdMICS £ COMM) 




• £8.8.0. ^nclaUjirff fMtautd MflMfifiijk.. ..ttalK 
may bff.puPClWW #H>lrirt^y. 0wliVl4'^ i K . «!£ j “ 

I enclose remittance/cheque/P.O. £.V... 

NA iff/A 

.. A 9Vf? 8 <;. 

We knoyy T / 
Australia ^ 

; v • 1 fc«,- * 



Yfls. wo know Aus|rfUR Rxt&Hw.fe 


should, for prob^Rly no^hfre slsoltf |i hank 
so closely Integra^ wtth tvory plu^ibf life In 
the country It ser&fc. ThrouUtvout Australia, the 


Territory of Papua aptf New Guinea, and jti the British 


Solomon Islands, there are tranches of the Commonwealth 

Hra^lJNr.; fiank^ Oti.:ln&w^dgi, jof, $tf mm % III 

ooniMQuenoe, extensim w haul and 


knowledge, and our compete ^ange of hanking services, 
we place at the disposal of all 


THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY 

NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS 
TO BEARER 

A letter describing the events which led to the transfer, od 
October 24, 1964, of the Company's mmeral rights in Zambia 
to the Government of that country, has been posted to all‘The 
registered stockholders of the Company. : 

If bearer shareholders require copies, application Should be 
made to the Secretary of the Company at 11 Old Jcwr\ , London, 
E.C.2. 

December 22, 1964. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADIN6 
BANK Of AUSTRALIA 

Chief London Office 6 , OLD J^WRY. t.Cl « Autontoa h,mw. Scnm 8 , w.ci 

.Jl * Hoad Oljbe: JffOty&. ftiS.W.. AUSTRALIA 










iwpfoviflHir jama, read Golfing- 

the golfing magazine since 1895 

QfT A COPY TODAY II only 3/ 

PrDviiypur NnmM ntff^^frjltreeft^ «elfln|f, CsrNrhmm, Burrey 




A FAMILY WITH A FUTURE 



•UtLDINO SOCIETY 

if the Building_ Spcffiies Asiooivtton) 


jWf.renc. n.«. 



jjbnt WU. 

* 3flpW*M«it TJtt (10 lime) 

fiiWftmfmdtyncitt throughout the country: 


OECD 

OBSERVER 

fbtainaMeJjfrm: , 

HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
P.O. Box 569, London S.E.I 

or the Government Bookshops in London, Edinburgh. MonchefUr, Birmingham. Cjrdid', 
Bristol and Belfast, or through any bookseller 
44 pages with illustrations. Single copy : 3s. 

Yearly subscription (6 issues): 15s. 

Appearing in the nth issue 
December 19*4: 

The Western Industrialized rations and the developing countries, b> 

Thorkil JCristenswi, Secretary-General of O.E.C.D. Buying and selling 
fbrelgrr securities — Trends of demand hr beefproductkm A practical 
approach to solving.regional problems —i Cur Jett problems iifcLpoticfas'*—< 
Increasing the productivity of older workers — Scientific research in ~ 
Yugoslavia, by Dr.Ivica Markiic'-^ Research on utilisationOf agricultural 
products — Meeting of theO.E.C D, Council ministers 

Published by; 

Orgsuntattton for Economic Co-op<M-»tlo« 

•nd Development ; 

^r*< catalogue of other OfiCO liitsl \s evstfgbl* f#o«i 'Her M*jtstyYSfiutatay Ollk* 
(P7ft>. Cornwall House, Stamford Street. London S E.1 - « 









The way In, the key to the European Common 
Market is South Italy. Of all the benefits the 
prospective investor can reap by investing iri the 
Italian jvlezzogfomi the fact that it is not ofil/ aft 
Integral part of the'’ Italian economy but of the 
European Economic Community as well, is surely 
one of the most attractive. Another is Its strategic 
location at the heart of the Mediterranean basin 
with rapid access to the growing Middle Eastern 
aiid African markets. And statistics prove that South 
Italy has the greatest labour potential in all Europe, 
bright young men and women, quick to learn and 
eager to be a part of your business future, many of 
them having returned from specialized training in 
the great northern Italian and European industrial 
centres. You can learn all about the furthejr invest¬ 
ment advantages of the Italian -Mezzogiprno. by 
getting In touch with us, the Institute for Assistance 
, to the Development of South Italy (IA8M). We can 
tell you why, on all accounts, South. Italy Is. the 
best way, the key to your future business Success. 


rpf fnfomwtion write to: ' 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 
OEVeLORMEMT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Maly: Via Collins, 27 - fltHUA . telephone 482*1- In the 
U.K.: A.l.c; Associated Industrial Consultants, Knlghtsbrldge 
House. 197 Knlghtsbrldge, LONDON SW 7 - In % Germany: 
Terra International Services,;.Talstrasae 22/24, DUESS6LDORF • 
In the 03. A.: Commercial wjces of the Italian Embassy 2401, 
15th Street N.W., WASHINGTON, 9.D.C. - m Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK, 19 N.Y. * 785 Market Street, Room 004, SAN FRANCI¬ 
SCO, CALIFORNIA - Italian trade Commissioners: 67, East Ma¬ 
dison Street, Suite 160L, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS - 649, So. Olive 
street, Suite 1202, LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA - 131, inter¬ 
national Trade Mart. Camp, Street, NEW ORLEANS 12, La - In 
Jepam Coral Inc. 12-15 Takagi-Cho, Aoyama, Minato-Ku, TOKYO 
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MKEMdUitiMyoN^ttt 
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SOUTH AFRICA'S 
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W'Si 7 . 
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> South; Africa, already largest oceSeiffla* #f energy i§ A7rlc%?-**Jd 

gra 

flonfuming machinery, m*surinfand control Uft sn^ra- 

-1. ——..i- J plaifc of. ‘ 


search equipment and | 

THE ELECTRICAL ERfiWEERS’ EXMMTIM 

"'.’i 1 k > 

THE NUCLEAR, SCIERT1F1Ca ELtCTiWRlC EXSlSmCI 

"!; "■ j *’**; 

THE ME^ARlfiji. ElatiEERS' inUIITWR r 

flct ofcy itirt : V 

it jOKMNlSBURf 18SS 


msp 

rnnsviHs Houio, P.O. lox US. ... . llf .... 

r«i. i 72447ft T«i«frephio*T Industrial leaded ell Included In 

eXHlilTION» JphannMtNirr^ . . u 

SOUTH amcA. rental of 22/- per eq. ft 


sp*cMFvtnnito;\y , v! 

Stands built and painted, publicly 
and public ralatfOrtfc contains with 
South African commercial anil 


! 

i 

\ 



lii spirit, yo(i can pArtnef the coxe 
boat on her errand o< mercy. Your 


h# Steers hie 
ionatlone are In the 


true tradition of the life-boat service and ltd sole Support. 


Donation* anil hpack* to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS - LONDON - S.VV.1. 

Trnturar: The Oukt of NorUwmbsttonf, K.Q* * Socmtary: SUrfft if Whorhw, Esq. 












Aceh. ToMki.. 
Can. Pacific.... 


CmEdliMi... 
Inc. Yol. A tel.. 
WanarntJnfon, 
Alcoa 

Aloinlnfam*... 
Amor'C m*. M « 
Am. Smelting.. 
Am. Viacom ... 
Anaconda ..... 
Bath. Stoat.,... 

Booing. 

Celanosa...... 


::|K ik 

Si* 

:.v* i 9 t 

•i'S J£ 4 

yr „»* 

•* SJ g* 

*• ffi* a 

M » g* 

!! r S' 
:: ft 

" «fc. '8*6 

7,>. 7V, 


SS&f i? 

ford Motor..iV* 
Qan. B*a ctf»r» .. 

gjga.fi 5g.-i 

S»o«. r . 

Hain*. 

btt. But. Mach.., 
tnc. Harvester., • 
Intar. Nickel.. •• 


(near. Paper ... W] 
Kannacott.. ,, ■ Pflji 
Utcon Inds.,,, • 7W» 

Monsanto..... 85» 4 

Nat. DiatHUn.. 24>« 
Pan-AmattcM . 284 
Proctor Gamble 8I 7 | 
Radio Corpn... 3I» 4 

Soars Roebuck. IJ|I 4 
Shall OH ...... St v 

SocOny-MobU.. JUi 
Stand. Oil Ind.. 424 
Stand. Oil NJ.. M 
Union Carbide, 1274 

I U.S.Staal. 504 

1 Wait. Wactrk.. 44 

WoWworth ... 244 

i Xarox.. 994 


1944 

425 

Industrial* 

Yield 

% 

25 

RaUi 

VIM 

*/. 

SO 

Utilitfei 

Yiald 

% 

Govt. 

Bonds 

Yiald 

% 

Dec. 

2 

88-54 

300 

44-21 

4-28 

73 48 

3-18 

86 95 

4-18 


9 

8815 

3-02 

45-49 

4-34 

74*11 

3 16 

87-14 ! 

4 16 



88-20 

302 

45-44 

4-35 

74*42 

3*15 

87-44 ) 

4-13 


23 

88-94 

J-38 

45-22 ,, 

435 

\m\ 

3-21 

87-16 

4 16 

•• 

30 

89-12 

yt-99 

4*-H 

4-34 

3-21 

87-04 ! 

4-17 


425 

* Ex dividand. 


induKnah;-4Mith, 91 20, 1944). * Uvr, 79-74 ()an. 2, 1944). 

.JLT“ ft*..,' .JSlS^ST^. 


HtANCI | 

Air Liquid#... 487 702 

BanquedeParis 322 I 324 3 

Citroan. 144 (52 

C P. Patrola.. 239 ! 242 

Cia G. d'filact. 921 1 520 

Machinal Bull. 126-3; 127 

IPachlnap. 209 209 

Prlntemps.... 224-5, 227 
Rhona-Poulenc 341-A 349 

S.I.M. 321 321 J 

Salnt-Gobain.. 248 1 240 3 

Usinor. 133 1 134-5 

Index. 941 94 9 

High . 107-2 (I3.U4) 

Low . 83-4 (25.6.64) 

Oh- 31. 1963—100. 

ITALY Ura ] Lira 
Am. Ganarali . 77.375 - 73.300 

Brada. 3.140 , 3.743 

Edison. 2.078 1 2.030 

Fiat. 1,718 1.487 

Finsidar.. 784 . 771 

La Central#... 9,580 i 9.350 

Montecatlni... .1328, 1.492 

Motu.,. 13.140 1,2.500 

Olivetti. 1399 1,814 

Pi rail* S.p.A... 3.155 3.041 

RinaacanM.... 480-25 458 

Sma Viscosa... 3388 3362 

Index . 39473 383-11 

High, 5 ft 61 U .34) 

Low . 382 92 (21.7 M)* 

1930*100. 


GERMANY 

| A.E.G. 501 

Bad’che.Aniltn. 572‘j 

Bayer. 423'j 

Commertbank. 479 

Oautscha Bank. 539 
HoachstFarb... 527 
Kundankradh . 597 

Loawanbrau... 1,070 


IThyssan-Huatta 1977,] 194 
Volkswagen ... I 538*a I 532 
Herstott Index 102 53 102 81 

High . HI‘46 (6.4.64 

Low . 99 09 (2.1.64) 

Dot. 31, 1959—100. 

BELGIUM I Fro. I Pres. 

Arbad.f 5,070 5.U0 

Bqua. Nac.deBal. 11300 11,900 
Bqua. Sod. Gan. 1,915 - 3.095 
CockorilNOug. 1394 i 1,914 
Esparanca Long 4,500 ' 4,570 
Hoboken ....7 5,300 5.450 

Innovation.... 4,180- 4„I5I 
Photo Gavaert. 2390 2.925 

SidrO. 1,034 1,054 

Soc. Generate.. 1 15,175 J 5,450 

LSoflna.I 9,400 | 9340 

Un. Miniara 1/10! 852 910 

l Index..,, I jl-44 133-15 

I High .137-92 (2 3JtM) 

! . Loi . 125-02 (24.6.44) 

Dec 31, 1953-100. 


V 504 
8.FI. 44-5 
773 
4471 2 
Fi.206 
547*2 
940 
7FI.IS2 
FI.230 
460 1 2 
4>PI. 69 6 
(1.049 
354 9 
115,1.64) 
12X7.64) 


yields allow for tax at 7s. 4d. in £. YBrfcaphaUtation. f fix rights; 

Ck. i«\ Cw *11 ih\ it,,, Bkn^Mi.K mv m T« Is?*,. A aim i n\ li 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 497' 

! Amster. Rot. Bk, FI. 65 

\ Bijenfcorf. 759 

Heinekerts .... 449 

i Incarunia (FI.50) *1.204 
K. N. Hoogovan 554 
Kon. Zout-Kat. 937 
Philips (FI.25).. FI.I5I 
Robaco (Pt.50). FI.230 
, Thomassan A 6. 448 

Valeurop.FI. 69- 

Zwanenberg .. 1,040 

1 Index. 352 1 

1 High . 356 4 | 

Low . 326 5 I 

1953-100. 

SWEMN Kr 
AMs Laval B. ... 335 


f faktrolux ;... 188 ' 190 

ErloMnB.Kr.50! 191 , 20) 
Skand. Banken. 187 190 

Sv. CelHilou... 253 257 

Sv. Handelibank 201 ; 203 
Tandsck.BKrJO 165 1 144 
Index .... 231 19 234-71 

High . 235-74 (4.9.64) 

Low . 204-30 (2.1.64) 

Dec. 29, 1956-100. 

I HORWAY , % % 

Barganf Triv'bk. I §7 (2 I87*j 

Borregaard.... IBS I90i 4 

l Norsk Hydro .. 247»j 250 

Equivalent to 8-0 starling. 

I nt«rim iiom ridurad or oaiwd 

























































































































































































































































t*nd *wmir*cr*AT*sr 

WsjWtw 3 » 


•unit reta^/rom 5 %, 
23/11/64), ... 

DM*|t r*tae 

OUcounebmjsai v . 

Cteef *4f-.hanks’ 

Mlitlnuira. 

Day-to-day spread . 


J 


London , 

T*’* "T-.I ' . ' S ' P "MU* 

Hkrkit 4ta*fWik frta%^ - 

, (3 month* }: - %.<. 

, Treasury biHfc.... 4V ., 

.1 fciiH.6We 

Fipe tffda b*H«.. ^7*4-4 


-5 ■ 

7 ^’ 

7*4 

7*4 


S*e 

S- 4 1 * 


^luro-dollar dqffoftft: , 

, 7 d»n r notice _. 3V*4U 
3 months'... . 4 V-4 T * 

■uro-etorling dtpeiits 

(•« Park)- 

■ 2 days' notice .. 74 a -7 T « 

3 months' . 7 14 — 7^4 


Now York 


Traeaury Wile: % Market p*#or: % 

December23.. 3-87 Sank bills. 4+3 

„ 30.. .. 3-87 Certs. o(depout 4-13 

Forward cover (3 months') 

Annual interest dost. US dollars. 2>||4-2 'i 


Covered Arbitrage Margins 


Troeeury I 


In favour of: 

. New York . 

. New York .. 

local 

London ... 

New York 

These covered arbitrage margins show the difforant'oh ... 
rotes on the, poriicular sterhnt and dollar xnsett, as adjusted 
for the coot of forward exchange cover, shown above. 


larn-dO^leV^uk 

hdherlQf loan* 
i M ro-donhfb/ldrp-olorllwg 


% 

Nag. 


Neg. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


1 

Data of! 
Tender 

Amount (f mlllion) 


9|.D>y 

Tender 

Offered 


I Averagi 
Bate of 

■ Allotment 

Allotted 
«t Max. 
i Rate * 

Issue 

Out* 

Handing 

1983 

9/.Day 


1 s. 

d 

, % 

l 

Dec. 20 

:220 0 

371-5 

1 « 

454 

1 34 

i 3.170-0 

1984 1 

240 0 

1 

i 




Sap?- M , 

j 430 7 

i M 

ON 

. 43 

> 3.230 0 

Oct. l: 

240 0 

! 431-9 

1 93 

0 44 

1 39 

\ 3.260 0 

- 9 1 

250 t 

431-0 

93 

0-98 

. 41 

; 3,280 0 

,9 -IS l 

150 0 ' 

f dlt-5 

: 04 

4-89 

i 44 

i 3.300 0 

.. .23.' 

W 0 

414-4 

1 94 

S-45 • 

; 52 

: 3.330 0 

, 38 

WO 0 

458-3 

" 

11/41 

30 

3,330 0 

Nov. 6 l 

150-0 

457 5 

, 93 

5 09 

41 

3.330 0 

.. 13 ! 

240 0 

421-8 

r 93 

3-71 

: 33 

3.320 0 

„ 20 

240-0 

395-0 

1 94 

8 31 

\ 44 

, 3.300 0 

*, 27 

220*0, | 

1279 

1 132 

7*25 

f 62 

2.2S0 0 

Dec. 4 

200-0 | 

lil' 1 

! 132 

4-82 

' 37 j 

3,200 0 

.. 11 i 

230 0 

381 2 

132 

5-45 

33 | 

3.170 0 

.. <8 . 

Soo • 

332 9 

432 

5-83 

i 40 

3.070 0 

24 f 

_L 

220 0 | 

336 7 ! 

132 

8 52 

: 31 ! 

i.— i 

3,070 0 


* On D«c«mb«r 24th l.ndtri for fldtr hrtli at £96 6». 114. 
secured 52 par cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. 
The offer for this week was (of £190 mlfflon 91-day bids 


HOMHY marKet report ' 

jjfTS ftEDiT .conditions have as usual been 
erratic before the year-end. And on 
Tuesday ten or eleven of the twelve dis¬ 
count bouses were forced to borrows a large 
amount from the Bank of England at Bank 
rate of 7 per cent*. This was the first borrow¬ 
ing from the Bank since Junk 30th and at 
the entf of a vear or half year Lombard 
Street is usually short of funds and now 
almost by tradition tkje market finds itself 
forced into the Bank'at these times. It was; 
slightly surprising however to find the 
houses in this position on December 29th 
rather than December 31. But it clearly 
took some days for the Christmas note cir¬ 
culation (which touched a record £2,765.9 
million ahead of the holiday) to flow back 
into the market. The sharp rise in discounts 
and advances reflects the year-end borrowing 
by the houses. 

At the last Treasury bill tender of the old 
year the discount houses continued to main¬ 
tain their bid at the post 7 per cent Bank 
rate level of £$% 6s. nd. The average rate 
of discount was only fractionally higher at 
£6 12s. 6.52d. per cent and following the 
normal end year pattern of lower competi¬ 
tion—applications rose by only £4 million 
although there were £20 million more bills 
on offer—the discount houses were awarded 
52 per cent 6f the quota against 40 per cent 
the previous week. This week the number 
of bills on offer is reduced sharply to £190 
million and the discount houses are faced 
with an ever more acute problem of main¬ 
taining their stodcs of bills. And the latest 
clearing banka statement shows that the 
Treasury bills discounted by the banks fell 
£111 million in the past month, resulting 
partly from the smaller amount on offer. 


1 Bank of England Return* J 


[ jsn. 1, 

1 Dec. 23, 

i Dec. 30. 

[C million) 

j 1965 

, 1964 

! . 1964 

Discounts and advances . 

? 42 7 

; 39 7 

‘ 75 1 

Notes m circulation. 

1 2.552 8 

j 2 765 9 

• 1 2.732 0 


the ■rifcd^vitYr $ 

. hjw ’'Van XOI 1 H 03 

iOM : vKAWnS 

1 Effective Limit* I- Decondbdr 23 


usi.y. 

Canadian $ , 
f repeh Fr.. 
Swim Fr. ,.. 
Belgian Fr. . 

DufetyGld / 
W.dbf. Dm. 
lutbn Ure . 
Swedish- Kr. 
Danish Kr, 
■Austrian Sch 


Official limits.. 


2-7M#* J 

13 621-14 027 
lf-94-12 J4? r 
437 08- 

442-05 
f 9 S*j-tO- 28 h 
41'087*11<38$ 
ins-tm 

14-27^-44-70 
•9 -06«>- 19-82 
72 25-73-345 


^ 70 JW> 9' I4 

»§& : 
us rfi*?' 

7 ^:( 

i 9 ' 2 nU J , - 

71 99-A 02 I 


DecbmbtrW' 

V V, ■ A g 

4 t -r»* ' 

: i 4*£ * 

My ; : 


Three. Month* Forward 

United Sutet $. I ts i*-'• pm 2-l*gc. pm , 

Canadian $. 2-IV pm ' 2~4 V. pm 

French Fr. IO-9c pm lO^Oc pm 

Swl»Fr . Il-I0t. pm IUIO'jc pht 

Belgian Fr...... # 75-65c. pm CO-TOc. pm 

Dutch Old. 2-1V- Pm 8-7*ic. pm 

W. German Dm. 9-8pf pm 9***9 4 4pf. npfT 

Italian Lire . )l-9l»repm .lOlj-ilj lii'e>tt 


$ per fine oa. 


Gold Price at Fixing 

. 35 12-14 35 12-14 


Jnveetment Curranoias 


Inveatment $ (London*. 
Security C (New York) 


% pm 

% d« 


9*4 
0 3 


8*4 
0 3 


LONDON CLEARING 
BANKS 

December 16, 1964 


Gross deposit*. 

Net deposits' . 

£ mn 
8.996 
8.447 


Month 

+2f4 

+2« 

J* 

+726 

Liquid asset! .. 

Cash.. 

2.754 

& 

+ 107 

+ 21 

767 

3S 

+ 64 

+ 77 

Call money . 

882 

9 8 

+ 111 

+ H 

Treasury Nils . 

679 

7‘S 

- m 

iUI 

Other 0111* and liquid credits, 

Risk assets:— 

426 

4 7 

+ 43 

Gilt-edged. 

Other merket investments .. 

1.056 

123 

II'7 

14 

- 38 

-107 
4 S 

Advances* . 

(To State Boards). 

4.538 

74 

JO-4 

+ 26 
+ 15 

+ 577 
+ 10 


* Excluding all item* ih transit except ratio of advance* tp 
deposits' rdr rttfoi'ei’e w gross'Veposit* ' 


In December she increese of £24 million in bank advance* 
overstates the actual increase as an additional £15 million 
was advanced to the state board*. Thit is in contrast to 
November when the clearing banks’ advances Increased by 
£11 rftiWon but £20 trillion was rapaid by the state boards 
making the true increase for that month £31 million 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices of baric materials, fuel and manu¬ 
factured goods continued to rise in Novem¬ 
ber The retail food price index jumped 
over a point as did transport and vehicles— 
the principal changes in the latter being the 
increase in petrol prices reflecting the higicr 
rate of duty, and a fall m the average level 
of prices irf second-hand , 

Watts yent up again in November, 
bringing the rise over twelve months almost 
the same as in retail prices. Rates were in¬ 
creased in the gliding industry together 
with a raducticfiq^fl the working week. 


Sttbil Frlces 

All items 


Ortafi and tobacco 


Durable household goods 
ClotKlng and f ootwoer 
Transiport and vehtclos 

Wholesale Prices 

Basic materiel* 

Fool 

Manufactured |*«b 

Wage Rates 1 

All workers : weekly 

hburly 

Hours : (Maniiffccturlftg) 

Norieal wooldy 



l 

Index 


| Percentage -denge from : 

Month 

j On original Lose 

| 1958 m 108 

1 Frevloua 
| month 

I' Yhroo""”" 
months 

1 M« 

Twolvo 

month# 

1 Mfo 

NOv. 

100 • 

Jan. 16 
IH2 - 109 

1172 

I +8^ 

‘ +0 9 

+4-0 


109 4 

n 

IIM 

1 +I-J 

i k +06 1 

+5 1 


109 $ 

u - 

119-6 

t +8 1 

-0 1 

+8 2 


115 0. 

■m 

125-8 | 

+8 1 

+0 0 

4-13 


102 9 


184 5 

Nil 

+0 J 

+2-5 


It! « 

(| 

189 5 

+8 3 

+0 7 

+ 19 

•• 

104 0 

•* 

116 7 

+ 14 

+,T 

+2 3 

Nov. 

•04-5 

1994, 109 

187-6 

+0-1 

t 1 ! 

+2 r 

M < 

IJ0 4 

*# 

M7 4 

+0-2 

4+2 

1-5 ■ 

»> 

125 7 


nil 

+8 2 

+0 5 

+ 3 t 



Jan. 31 

( . * ■ 



’■ 

Nov. 

142 2 

1999- 199 

‘ 124 7 

+0 4'. 

+0-6 

+4 7 

*. 

IN 7 

« 

I3f B 

+0-6 

+0f 

+1,1 



: Jbn. 31 ! 

« 


i 


Nov. 

1 . 04 7 

‘ /0I8 199 J 

■ 04-9 ‘ 

-0 1 

j —• 1 

1 ■ -0 2' 

Oct. 

! ' 108-7 * | 

1993 199 

' 08 2 

Nil 

*-0 5 

" '+••» 4 

n 

[ 182-9 j 

, ** 

182 5 f 

H» , 

i 

+0* 

+ 1 8 


ag miW as «r* ■ /larhortot gg Secewc Ctaes Miff, Foe pffko Deal.. 0<«^S- 

Neet|»ap«r tiff., H 25 Si liaeit Suect. Umdou S.W 1 Icknhuiic 


Prime* -M ffealeod hr C l * — »■ » » P cew Lld . Lost Be w. Sh€>4 

Mhiiviiall ^1^5 Vv>»i.i|c on »i)U} I*^»k . LK stj , Oicw.is 


P o*»Hih«d-4ir Thr P vmk mwIm- 

lt!J 
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ealtk Change ., 

mnad Commonwealth secretariat now being 
be mainfy.$bncerned with taking over Jobe hhhfr* 
i*h officiafrrTha takeover isf timely: mother mtft 
o-the sight Of the teapot pS$(i||»J$». other hand* 


auHe, who believes that there earv be no fife.without 
he suffering of power, has registered triumph after 

* mm& 1 .. 


The irhmediate enlist* fflj^Wockk is the* a&btte arejjjf^. 
held up ate crupf» time wth^|iiture to jfimta-htw thoutfind 
registered Lohdjin dockers willing towork totymatyfa png 
that this failure threatens to deepen fnd lengthen the reotesion 
tynypMNtag* economy is being impelled, Wffjjftjcani IM^jbha 

for daring 




WHO’S 


LOAfDON TSANSPpRT'S INCOMES POifCY . 

How a public corporation has-inereased wages by 20 per cent 
in nine’ months peg* 13*. - . 


A GREEN THOUGHT 

The British concept of a green belt round citlesis a fine idea bYtan 
debased in charactereW purpose’; We need tofhihtehafctwhat 
we really meao.itajob to.be pegs 122, >>a x*U •: . • < 
















m*y**F* '-iF - - -■ — . r -- nucle „-' 

.' : *SSS£§^^& S- 

iSfES^S^ : ^jS^ 8 ^-, 

- -•:- - a ,yY ' 









ar social 


suffer. \. »• 

It is ^AaVdwS . . 

always ton* the risk ^qkhm^ttoge^ In 
income tax, adflfVC, 

rates, adti£fo 4 httg£S 4 dL; 4 &-'?M||rte -erf- 
money, why jijBWft \o«S of * the two 
certainties yoi^r ^ick claims 'that ne 
possesses-~namely,% fixed Jinfi at redcap* 
tion—by imposing .jfMmit gahtetax > /; 

Gilts have beeii purchase!! over a number 
of years on the< basis of exact calculation 
which takes into consideration a fixed 
redemption price. May I ask what would 
your reaction be to a borrower who, having 
promised to repay an obligation ar a fixed 
price, subsequently took steps to reduce this 
obligation by a deduction to his own credit? 
By my interpretation, the lender would nor- 
xnally be within his right to view the 
borrower as a defaulter.—Yours faithfully, 
HdGH A, Rapsby 
The Manufacturers. 14 fe Insurance 
Toronto Company 

China in Africa 

Sir— The complacency of your article 
“Red, Yellow and Black’* on Chinese 
activities^ hv Afrjda (December 19th) is 
breathtaking Jbegfe by 'citing two 
Chinese ' omcial^rprhnoimcemeqts, both of. 
which baldlystyte thaf violent revolution 
in one form or another &# deliberate aim 



• §?»—Eh yjw.fe$ue of JDfccembet xidLyaii. 
$*y that Natj&ri* ' 

vey- Missjoff -to" ZamWjT* rar' i ^Sp]j@ftrntly ” 
reported that Zambia'shoufd take a substan¬ 
tial equity interest in the copper groups/’ 
Since many newspaper stories have made 
the same error, may I correct this through 
your columns. 

The development .programme in out 
report contained a large number of recom- 
mendatiqns*., but one. thing which wc did , 
not fed ibdeto make a proposal about was- 
precisely eqwty participation. We men¬ 
tioned this (Chapter II, paragraph 29) as 
one possible ednrso of action which u could ” 
(not “ should ”)& adopted and indicated 
its advantage's and di$advantages.~~Yours 
faithfully, Dudley Seers" 

London, SWi 

Britons will be Slaves 


(t-^-YewM 


, P *V P * '■* v 


^ls;'iui^ly aeedfcdu Wmi}d 
fttefe again witftqK efioi 

- v’ ' „.V . t .. * 

^ ■ t " X J r. i’ 

Sift—It was a-tragic Christmas irony that 
because of the absence of newspapers few 
people in this country were made effectively 
aware of the. catastrophic disaster which 
befell. Ceylon two days earlfcf. The cyclone 
and tidal wave which struck the island were 
a calamity so immense aftd Unprecedented 
that even now it is difficult to assess. 

n Between 350 god 500 people were killed 
on that day^ mostly nshermen who were at 
$ctwh$i the cydpm *truek,Tteir families 
ire mi without exoeption destitute. Many 
thousands of others are homeless. 
Tbifitimds of ptetibC effites ire laid waste. 
r MBesof‘foidi ind rads and telecommuni¬ 
cations are damaged. The cost of this dis- 
iftefiin ‘ £20 

mfflftm and tM ftuffertn j" m nuinan terms 
is incalculable. For a country as small and 
' ■•ft# appalling 


in one form or another iki ^efiberate aim 
of Chinese policy in Africa, and you. say 
you do not think they really mean It at all. 
From this wholly unjustified^wemise, you 
proceed to. rationalise and explain away the 
whole sinister weight or evidence that they, 
do mean it, largdy by drawing false 
comparisons. 

To someone without a fair knowledge of 
the evidence or of Africa, the impression of 
the Chinese which you conjure is of just 


formance ” was answered, excellently by >,. . 1 . am sure, that this, tragedy of Trin- 
: yi|j article bl ithe 2$j£b> 194$and pf of Ceylon 

* The carrot and the stick/’ “ ravaged by the cyclonfe, will move the hearts 

You then said “ the whole drift of British of many Britons. . I appeal to them for theic 

society f6t two* genemtiom past has been to help. Our nbcd is great and immediate, 

whittle away both it the carrot and the Contributions, which will be acknow- 
stick, until now very little of either is left. t ledged^may be sent to the Ceylon Cyclone 
is the passion for equalitj^e^cdlent in / Relief Fund ftt this Higb/t^mmission.— 
itself*—that has, removed the carrot. The Yours faithfully* G. P. Malalasekera 
rewards of success have . .« been poisoned High Comnussipner for Ceylon 

shus? commercial sqecess itselfhfts :: \13 Hyde Park G#ditb r > 

turned . . . into a positive disgrace/’ London , \X r 2 















>iscovermg 

However unorthodox the shapes to symbolize the twenty-first century it can be certain that, 
copper end Its, alloys will have contributed to their final development. Copper is a proved metal 
of the modem. 'Age and the resources of the Delta Croup of Companies ... Europe's leading 
[HU manufacturers of non-ferrous metal* ,:. will be devoted- to discovering- new alloys and new 
Applications to establish copper as a proved metal for the future. 

THE DELTA MET At COttP AN T LIBIITED 

%A»f Q«fi*WWiCH ^ LQNPCN,r4I.B«tCeod ffAKTMOUTH,»TWBB,T » plWMIN0H'AM T 


VEBBEXSEE 
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transport fleet 
' no running 
costs-andno 
capitaloutlay! 


iflTP 



nv 8 5 it? 



ROOTES* CONTRACT 

solves fleet owners’ problems 

Once the hire contract has been signed, Rootes look after- 
everything—repairs, servicing, replacement of cars when-* 
ever needed. And you can choose from the wide range of 
Rootes models —cars and commercial vehicles —to suit 
your individual needs. Not only are you free from transport 
worries, but the capital saved can be put to more profitable 
use. Itall adds up t,o sound economic sense, that’s why more 
and more far-seeing business men are Lie appreciating the 
advantage and Convenience of Con¬ 
tract Hire. Why not let us call on 
you? We’ll be glad to discuss your 
needs and draw up your individual 

contract. 

" ‘ , „ >, 

•Mwf tn/i . 

£haulkur^hrmMlnS 4 fylet,.t 66 ,' 

—- — ■- 


- ••' ; . ;ix ■ 

. /..*« ; :■£$■ 

L 

i \ ' t*. 





ROOTES HIRE 


ABBEY NALL, ABBEY B0jt& 

Tel: CUNningham 8141 CabUs:RMtMhireUirdon 

AISO AT: BtRMfMOHAJI % •' SO CRA^OT^8TR^ v ‘?'».. CJNTKAI Sftl' 
KANOHBSm-• OtnmK v 1WOTT MOl- • TSl. BtAOXmq^fl ««R 
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FURTHER DETAILS FROM POST OFFICES AND BANKS 

- , hsoatf by the National Servings Committee 

1 - ^r-rr '.iiu. J 
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conversion factors are given. 
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obtainable from: 
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King 1 Size are no exception. 

The flattery takes the sincerest form^-imitation. 
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may indeed look like the true original. 
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PICTURE OF A MAN ABOUT TO START AN AIRLINER 

. . mm M Parle AmctPrHflm. Dusseldorf and 


Coupling up in ilr-hoii m«y 
mm an odd way of starting 
mm aircraft. But than, strangely 
enough, the modern Jotilnar's 


appetite for air begins Mar* 
the start. Its turbine starters 
must be fed warm air con¬ 
tinuously, at a constant pres- 



Paris, Amsterdam, Dusseldorf and 
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more than show how compressed 
air technology has kept pace with 
jet-age aviation. It is an example 
of the kind of experience that 
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aura and fraa from impuritios. 

Oivon this, four Jot anglnoscan 

ba startad In sixty seconds. 

This, however, is or\ly part of 
the problem. Another is to do it 
simply, at a low cost per start. 

Surprisingly, the answer began 
to take shape long before the 
advent of the commercial jet, with 
a Swedish invention—the rotary 

acrew compressor-developed for 

largo production plants. It was ^ 

only a short, if technically skilled, ijOOCO 

step for Atlas Copco to adapt this *-J^^ff***** 9 w* 
design for mobile as the 

Air Partner. 

Today, at major airports such as 
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puts compressed air 
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In Face of Adversity 

O ver the last few weeks south-east Asia ba 9 seeto its two great international 
conflicts sharpen to the point of crisis. With the defeat suffered by South 
Vietnamese government forces in rite battle of Binh Gia in the days-' after 
December 28 th, and the tensions that have arisen between American idVitefi 
and the South Vietnamese army, -the situation in that-country has deteriorated 
catastrophically. Further south the new year has been ushered in by Britain's 
decision to send a thousand extra soldiers and six more warships to reinforce 
Malaysia against infiltration from Indonesia. Having failed to carry out hi! 
threat to crush Malaysia by new year’s day, President Sukarno has now decided 
to leave the United Nations in protest against hii enemy’s election to the Security 
Council; the implications of this are discussed on page 99 . 

Thus the pattern of the two conflicts is one of limited warfare in which Britain 
and the United States are committed to the support of governments threatened 
by the familiar techniques of guerrilla infiltration and subversion. In the case 
of Vietnam the guerrillas, who now seem on the point of passing to the third 
stage of guerrilla operations (“ mobile, conventional warfare ”) laid down by Mr 
Mao Tse-tung and North Vietnam’s General Giap, have the support of large 
sections of the rural population. In Malaysia the problem is almost entirely one 
of attacks mounted from outside by Indonesia operating under the encouraging 
shadow of communist China. 

Right now the main crisis is in Vietnam. Mr Dean Rusk's statement last 
Sunday that the Americans would neither leave South Vietnam nor extend the 
war northwards came at a time when both the political and the military situation 
appeared to be cutting the ground from under the feet of the policy -Mr Rusk 
wants to follow. Even in Washington the number of people calling for with¬ 
drawal from the South Vietnamese cauldron is growing; in Britain the idea 
that the United States has little time left to go before disengagement becomes 
imperative has become something of a leader-writer’s dich 6 . The questions 
“ disengagement from what ? ” and “ withdrawal to where ? ” are not Usually 
asked—perhaps from an instinctive desire not to look too closely at unpleasant 
alternatives. 

It might seem that the immediate choice for the United States in South 
Vietnam is simply to go or to stay. In fact the possibilities are more compli¬ 
cated than that, involving as they do the whole of American policy in Asia. The 
easiest course, if it were possible, would doubtless be for Washington to decide 
that an American presence on the Asian mainland was no longer needed, in which 
case a withdrawal from South Vietnam could be executed with the minimum 
of concern for prestige or effect on Asian allies. But can Washington decide this ? 
Any such policy would mean abandoning south-east Asia to Chinese hegemony, 
imply the isolation of India and symbolise the end of American attempts to 
carry out in Asia the same policy of containment that has proved successful in 
preventing the Russians from expanding at the expense of the west Europeans. 
To give up even a claim to influence in Asia (for that is what such a course of 
action would amount to) is totally at variance with past American policies. 

But, if future American action in south-east Asia is not going to amount to 
throwing in the sponge—if it is still'. Washington's intention to set a limit to the 
extent of Chinese influence in the area—then the question that has,So be answered 
is whether South Vietnam is the right place to embark on a confrontation with 






94 

Hanoi and, ultimately, Peking; Of whether the line would be 
better drawn elsewhere, lor the preservation of Siam, for 
instance, and Malaysia. Even if President Johnson and his 
advisers decided that it would be better to fight on other 
ground, they would still face the problem of extricating them¬ 
selves from South Vietnam in such a way as not to appear 
to have suffered too smashing a defeat. To achieve this they 
might have to undertake operations against North Vietnam 
with a view to obfttiopig better terms at die conference table. 
Moreover, f major American commitment (more substantia! > 
than thmjt jMjder the So|th-^Rsr-Asia ^Treaty dig&njj^tlbit) 5. 
Womd^ave'to-be given to tfce-'counfries that would then And’*' 
themselves in the from line. It might be necessary to station 
American troops permanently in south-east Asia as they now 
are in South Korea. A withdrawal from South Vietnam would 
then mean, not peace in Asia, but a pause that America would 
have to use to. dig itself ill along a new line. 

Only the American government can judge whether such a 
guarded retreat is tactically wise or strategically fatal. But, at 
first sight, the operation, seems fearfully hazardous. Any such 
manoeuvre would diminish, still further the chance of finding 
reliable allies for the West in Asia. It would probably make 
essential the stationing of considerable numbers of American 
troops in Siam or Malaysia, or both—in other words, doing in 
less favourable conditions that which, done eatiier, might have 
held the line in South Vietnam. 

Indeed, it looks as if the ability to hang on in South Vietnam 
wili .be the touchstone of future . American influence in Asia. 
Nobody can decide for the American people-and government 
whether they should continue to make the great effort and take 
the hard decisions that the continued exercise Of power on the 
Asian .continent requires. But-the whole of the Weso should 
be concerned about a possible situation in which Chinese 
expansion succeeded in evicting the United States from Asia, 
with all the lessons that this successful Chinese pursuit of a 
“hard line " would imply foe Russia's hew leaders. For 
Britain,’ the unopposed extension of Chinese power towards 
the south .would almost certainly mean the collapse of the 
Pritish attempt to preserve an indepehdent Malaysia. This 
underlines an identity between American and British interests 
in,south-east; Asia that is not yet really grasped by many 
people in Britain. In these circumstances there is a strong 
case for-greater co-ordination of policies in the area and, in 
particular, for clearer voiced practical support from London 
for the American position in Vietnam. 


I F President Johnson decides that the Vietnamese battle 
must be fought through to the finish, then the United 
States will be faced-with a long and wearisome haul. The 
military situation in South Vietnam is bad, and to put it right 
it will almost certainly be necessary to mount air strike* against 
North‘Vietnamese targets. If this ha* to be done, Britain and 
other western countries should resolutely resist the temptation 
to make small noises 'of distress. The United States cannot 
be expected to contain the expansion of Chinese influence 
without doirtgallthat thismay entail. Damageto the North' 
Vietnamese economy Could help to Check the flow of arms 
from the twrth to the south as well as demonstrating to Hand 
that M one hurts his neighbour with Impunity. Kit this will 
probably nbt be enough, lit the south an enormously increased 
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effort will be need 4 d'«ggia 8 f 'The”UnK3r$Mi% 

will have to wiB|dl the 

including the prasence of larger formations of Athene 
troops. For, as tty Malayan experience jofrhe 1950 s showed, 
it is very unlikely! than die political 'situation in Saigon wi| 
improve until theje is : bet^r,ny^itapf p^p Jtyn)that; from 

The only analyses that can be made of the situation in-$outh 
Vietnam is an unpalatable one, . espesiajlj'to political leaders 
concerned with a public opinion that has not yet grasped wtyt 
& happening in the Far East. In particular, there ii~a danger 
that British public opinion migh t be tempted to yiewwithoqt 
too much sorrow a breakdown of the western position in south¬ 
east Asia which would bring to an end what ar presentlooks 
like being ah almost interminable commitment of then and 
money. Defeat is less strenuous than struggle, and 'plenty Of 
voices will doubtless be raised to tell us so in the months to 
come; But the consequences of such a defeat would be no less 
seriops for Britain than for the United States. 

This is where Malaysia comes back into the picture. For 
all the extra resources that are now being drawn into the 
defenteof Malaysia, this is at bottom a less desperate situation 
than Vietnam’s. If Britain can assist Malaysia to endure its 
‘•‘ confrontation ” with Indonesia until President Sukarno's 
departure, it may be that a new political constellation in 
-Jakarta Will allow room for manoeuvre. The suppression on 
January 6 th of Mr Chaerul Saleh's neo-marxist Murba .party 
suggests that Mr Sukarno may be trying to appease the Indo¬ 
nesian communists, even to bequeath the succession to them. 
At present the emergence of a moderating force in Jakarta 
seems S vain enough hope, but a decisive failure to crush 
Malaysia could be the one thing that might arouse second 
thoughts 1 among responsible Indonesians. If that happens, 
there nMy be Indonesian politicians and soldiers who are more 
concerned with the realities of their country’s situation than 
with the search for a new “ neo-colonialist " who can serve as 
a diversion from Indonesia’s economic confusion. 

The real moral of both Vietnam and Malaysia is that there 
are situations that permit of no immediate“political solution 
and require from those involved in them the quality of endur¬ 
ance rather than nimble changes of posture. Both the 
American position in South Vietnam and ttyt.pf Britain in 
Malaysia demand patience and the ability to grit one’s teeth 
and cany on with what appears an interminable taSk. If Britain 
had' not shown such determination in the past,-the state of 
Malaysia would not have come into existence at all. To 
demonstrate to countries momentarily intoxicated with their 
own power and revolutionary afflatus that there is «( point at 
whicn their actions will meet resistance, and that violation of 
the rules of decent international behaviour does not pay any 
the more for being committed by “ new emerging forces,” is 
an essential contribution to world stability. A succession of 
confrontations with the Soviet Union helped the rulers of that 
country to realise that very definite limits are set to their 
freedom of action on the international scene; this has been 
a major Cause of the emergent understanding'between Russia 
and the West. To inculcate the'"same realisation into' the 
Chinese government and its Eangets-on is the main niatifica- 
rion lor continuing to draw a line in south-east Asia. This 
policy was in the past called containment. ‘ It could also be 
called education. « ■ ' .. 
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T here arc thrice separate sorts of problems in BtftafrTs main 
general cargo ports, especially in the pott of London. 
All- baVe feathdi crisis proportions^ and' calfl out for iargt^ 
scale itform. There is a long-termcrisis, a ihedium-term crisis, 
and recently, quite desperately 1 for the country, a vefy short¬ 
term crisis. This article will consider each in* turn, but 
devotes only one paragraph to the longest-term problem of all. 

Of the solutions commonly advocated for the clocks crimes, 
the truest lfi the very long term is doubtless the building of 
new docks. But although this is to be done ih London, doWn 
the estuary by Tilbufy, and although it is ho : ddufet highly 
desirable that it should be done more quickly , 1 it ignores the 
immediate and outstanding economic fact about the docks. 
No major existing chunk of capital equipment in Britain is so 
ridiculously wider-used afc the equipment of the ports. Those 
locks and crines and sheds and vehicles and railway lines and 
roads, and those priceless tracts of riverside land, are worked 
for a mere single shift each day. For two hours in every three 
at the very least most ports' equipment lies idle. Certainly, 
it is true that modernisation of this equipment in the cluttered 
ports is often hampered by an excess of employers, sometimes 
with consignments too small to warrant even such elementary 
conveyances as fork trucks. Manifestly, Dr Jeremy Bray, MP, 
was right this week in calling for 
a computer-operated national freight scheduling system so that 
an exporter could feed his cargo on to the telex and get back 
the port and sailing date which would give him the quickest 
and cheapest delivery to any port in the world. 

But, for the problems of the next five years, the ports 
themselves do seem likely to have broadly enough physical 
equipment to handle the traffic likely to be forthcoming, pro¬ 
vided they go on being modernised at a modest rate. The 
medium-term reform that they really need is of their whole 
system of organisation of manpower. 

The Ageing Labour Force 

T he first and most shattering fact about London docks today 
is that over two-thirds of the men doing this heavy manual 
work are over the age of forty. A main reason for this is that, 
as the ports have been provided with more labour-saving 
equipment in the last fifteen years, the nunibCr of dockers has 
quite rightly been kept down. But it has been kept down in 
London by restricting entry to the trade, so that there is still 
a queue of young men waiting to become registered dock- 
workers ; generally, only sons or other relatives of existing 
dockers have a hope of being considered. A second reason, 
however, is that when the young men reach the register, there 
is an understandable tendency for some of them to bounce 
out of the docks like a yo-yo, as soon as they have had ex¬ 
perience of the system of employment there. 

The essence of this system of employment is that dockers 
are hired out on call, to one group of employers one day and 
to another the next, as the demand for their services arise. If 
there is no work for them, they get a minimum weekly fall¬ 
back of pay of £10 8 s. There is dispute about how often 
genuinely active dockers have to subsist on this fail-back pay 
—as distinct from Category C workers, who through age or 


infirmity do fabt want to work a foil week anyway. Buriife 
Devtm fcotaifaittee found that M fhfr worst of foiir represent!** 
tive weeks iff 1964 the proportioh of then tarhing less than 
a week rbse to as high as One in eight in London and bx& 
in five in Lfvefpool. The Wfld fluctuation between this sort 
of figure and the £30 6 r mote that a docker ban earn in a gpbd 
week must be a growing disincentive to dock work for young 
men with family commitments 
More cripplingly still, however, the whole system of pay¬ 
ment in the-ddeks has become geared to heavy wage payments 
for Overtime work and to lower wage payments fbr jobs done 
in normal working hours The response of Liverpool dockers 
to this system is that half the men in some gangs sit in pubs 
or cafes during nohhal working hours, with the deliberate 
intention of making up their losses on overtime later. In 
London the pace of work during normal working hours is 
slowed by some extraordinary restrictive practices Hitherto, 
a traditional part of die well-paid overtime hours has been 
some voluntary Saturday and Sunday working, by the men 
who have also turned up for calls on the other five days a 
week , but it is just beginning to be realised that dockers, 
particularly when they are young, are no longer willing to 
accept what amounts to a seven-day week. It is ludicrous to 
attempt to organise an industry the size of the docks on the 
Victorian assumption th.’t they will, provided they are paid 
enough Week-end working under the present system is bound 
to become more and more sporadic and unreliable ; the system 
will have to be replaced by properly organised shift schemes, 
under which each docker will know what time he has on and 
what time off. 


The Medium-Term Remedies 

There should be two main essentials on the way to 
massive medium-term reform. First the National Dock 
Labour Board should be reconstituted ; this invention of 
Ernest Bevin, designed to give the dockers a certain minimum 
security of income, now merely perpetuates the tradition of 
casual hiring which every sensible observer agrees ought to go. 
Furthermore, because half of the board’s members are also 
leading members of the principal dockworkers’ unions, the 
board helps to foster the common impression among the men 
that their union is on the side of the bosses. The gainers from 
this have been the stevedores' union, whose leaders are not on 
the board because their union has been disaffiliated from the 
Trades Union Congress after a row with Mr Cousins’s giant 
transport workers’ union ; and rebel groups within the trans¬ 
port workers’ union, such as that led by the communist Mf 
Jack Dash in London. It is these groups who set the pace 
both in fomenting trouble and in airing genuine grievances, 
so that they have come to be regarded by many of the men 
as their real representatives. This whole experiment of syndi¬ 
calism through the National Dock Labour Board has turned 
into a disastrous failure. 

Secondly, the employers should reform themselves, by 
eliminating those of their number who are too smalt to offer 
dockers permanent employment. There are 444 employers 
in the port of London, which is crazy; there are signs that 
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v .jimsure of the short-term r- madness yof this* situatio*. 
-f fat ag^Sy 

don of many function# iq the docks, or a vast increase in the whom are already .working fifty-odd .hours a week and: getting 

adoption of ports bylocal authorities. The remainingem-’ ^35^x14 a week with tins ten hew# of overncqe behind thetii, 

{dozers should then.offer permanent employment to the vast are all lazy,. bqUhy and unpatriotic because: they .do not 

majority of t dock .workers. Shift working should be intro- voluntarily turn:out to work on Sundays as well,1 That -sort 

duced; time taaes^ or piece rates during normal working of expostulation is miles awayfrom the point. The true cam- 

hours, veiy of csldvably increased ; and overtime drastically plaint for the nation to make against London dockers at present 

reduced. Those dockers who .remain ,in a general pool of is not thatroany of them naturally do not want to- work, on 

mobile port labour (which will probably always remain neces- Sundays. It is that some groups, of. them have, been taking 

saty ip a.port such as London) should be offered a rate, of effective collective action, through . official decisions of the. 

guaranteed earnings somewhere around the average industrial stevedores' union, and unofficial .groups of the transport 

wage, say £17 a week-n-with, of course, the chance of making workers’ union, to dissuade or prevent apy of their mates from 

a good deal more in busy periods. A pensions scheme should doing so, even those who want to.. The hope now must be that, 

encourage older,men to shift out to other industries, so that under new prompting by the official organs of the transport 

more young men could come in. Adeqiyate lavatories, heated union, more will in- fact drift back to weekend working this 

shelters, covered berths, proper changing rooms should follow Saturday and Sunday. The situation has anyway , now been 

the rationalisation of the structure-of employment, and their complicated—it is worth remembering «that docks problems 

construction be pressed forward urgently. are international—by a Belgian strike which, has locked ships 
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. Some of these proposals bear a resemblance to those made a 
year ago, with the blessing of both management and union 
officials, in Liverpool. The resemblance is deliberate. The 
Liverpool scheme was essentially right in principle. Un¬ 
fortunately, the awkward fact has to be faced that it foundered 
on dockers’ opposition. It would be nice to think that the 
reason was simply that the employers did not offer as large 
a sum in compensation as ought to be afforded. It would also 
be optimistic. There is no doubt that some dockers have an 
ingrained opposition to decasualisation, which they would be 
likely to carry to the point of strike. The present casual 
system gives them a certain freedom from discipline, a free¬ 
dom to sit about in the cafe when they want to, a freedom 
for older men to be in some sense their own masters. And 


up in Antwerp (where some 100 vessels are queueing outside 
the port).. In consequence, new arrivals of ships in London 
have now slowed down; although the congestion of actual 
cargoes on the quaysides has thereby been made worse. 

If, in spite of this bewilderingly changing muddle, the 
immediate log-jam at British ports continues, and if the export 
drive is quite clearly again held up, what should be done ? One 
rather obvious suggestion might be to provide a special bonus 
or financial incentive, during these next few weekends only, 
in a drive to “ clear the docks ” by weekend working while 
longer-term negotiations are going on. It is a thousand pities 
that the Devlin committee did not suggest some such once- 
for-all bonus and short-term incentive, as a much more sensible 
alternative to tbe element of retrospection in their wage award 


this overhanging difficulty needs to be remembered now, in 
turning to consider the third crisis at the docks; the 1 short-term 
crisis which in recent weeks has been a matter of most desper¬ 
ate urgency for the whole British economy. 


which the unions had urged on them. If special incentives 
failed to secure enough dockers for weekend work during this 
emergency, the next question should be whether somebody 
else, presumably the army, should be brought in over the next 
few weekends to clear any continuing log-jam—with, perhaps, 


The Short-Term Crisis 


a special increase in dockers’ minimum fallback pay over this 
period, to compensate any who were deprived of some weekday 


T he short-term crisis is that, thanks partly to the un¬ 
official go-slpw in the docks last year during the wage 
dispute which was nominally settled by Lord Devlin’s court 
of inquiry, there has been an accumulated log-jam of ships' 
hanging around the ports. The Devlin report chose to award 
to the. dockers the largest orthodox pay rise for which a quasi- 
rational justification could be found; and the dockers of 
London decided, not unnaturally, that in their new state of 
greater affluence they need not do weekend working, not even 
to clear the jam. Meanwhile there are ominous signs that this 
accumulated jam may have permanendy lost export orders to 
Britain, at a most critical time. . The length of the economic 
recession towards which Britain is now being impelled may 
well depend on whether or not exports start to increase in the. 
next two months; $p that the failure to find a few thousand 
men who will work overtime for the next few weekends 
to clear the docks might quite conceivably throw half a mil¬ 
lion people into unemployment next winter, and cut down 
tbe national income over the next eighteen months, by 


work by the fact that some ships bad been handled by non¬ 
dockers. 

Unfortunately, it will be said that any suggestion of bringing 
in outsiders even for an emergency clearance would immedi¬ 
ately cause a strike, so nobody is likely to sponsor any scheme 
so brash. The country will therefore simply be left to hope 
that there will be some improvement along conventional lines 
while longer-term negotiations are in progress. If so, for 
heaven’s sake let the country be dear about the changes at 
which longer-term negotiations should aim. The dockers are 
no doubt prosperous enough, and self-reliant enough, to avoid 
being described as victims of the appalling social-industrial 
situation m the ports. They are, however, products of that 
situation. And, immensely delicate though the task will be, 
extremely expensive though the expiation of past sins might 
be, extraordinarily unpleasant thqpgh future clashes might 
become, the situation itself is one that needs to be most 
radically and determinedly changed. 

(A comment on “London Transport's Incomes Policy" 


perhaps a thousand million pounds. That is the possible appears on page iZ 2 .) 
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Divided They 

I s it a portent for. 1965 that the Americans and Germans 
have rung out the old year and rung in the new with muffled 
but discordant chimes on two important subjects? They have 
differed, first, over the Germans' efforts to get a new proposal 
for a four-power meeting on reunification of their country; and 
second, over trade with east Germany. 

In the last days of the old year, Mr Dean Rusk, die Ameri¬ 
can Secretary of State, gave a background briefing in which 
he said the Germans could not hope for negotiations on reuni¬ 
fication unless they were prepared to discuss the problems 
of Germany’s boundaries, security arrangements and dis¬ 
armament. Such clear words had not been heard since the 
cold war began, and they duly fluttered the dovecotes in Bonn. 
On Monday, the American ambassador, Mr McGhee, hastened 
to tell Herr'Erhard thdt the United States was as interested 
as ever in German unity. A German government spokesman 
returned the compliment by admitting that it was necessary to 
get a proper western position before seeking Russian agree* 
ment to negotiate. 

On December 23rd the German ambassador in Washington, 
Herr Knappstein, had been to see Mr George Ball, the Ameri¬ 
can Under-Secretary of State, to complain of a licence given 
by the Department of Commerce as far back as June 1st to 
the French subsidiary of an American firm to sell the know¬ 
how for a synthetic fibre plant to east Germany. The Germans 
now want to be consulted before the Americans issue such 
licences. The deal is worth only $10 million, but the Germans 
are still smarting from the Americans’ having prevented them 
in April, 1963, from selling steel pipes to Russia, 

In both cases, one has the feeling the Americans are right in 
that it is time to come W brass tasks—such as the fact that 
everyone seems to be trading with east Germany and the fact 
that mere words will not reunify Germany. Above all, willing¬ 
ness to discuss Germany’s eastern frontiers as part of a deal 


When allies stop uniting, they start to ! 
argue. Some evidence from I96$j alrcady ' ;rf: 

has to be dearly stated-and not.mcrely left to be inferred;. But 
the Americans’ failure to co-ordinate with the Getmdn-govern¬ 
ment is remarkable. The incidents shbw the frailties of the 
bilateral relations that will remain if, as may now be the case, 
the allies are shrinking away from the attempt to build up. an 
Atlantic nuclear partnership, . ,. 

If a change of.American heart over nuclear multilateralism 
has averted a really desperate strain on Franco-German 
relations, there are also signs that cavalier treatment from Paris 
arouses resentment in Germany. On January and the secre¬ 
tary of the Social Democratic parliamentary group, Herr 
Monomer, delivered in a broadcast the bitterest attack on the 
Franco-German treaty yet to come from a. German politician. 
Herr Mommer concluded that “ despite and partly perhaps 
because of the treaty of friendship ’’ German relations with 
France were- worse than, those with- arty other country of the 
western world. This philippic was echoed, though in milder 
tones, by Hen Willy Brandt at Liibeck the next day. 

It is dear that the Franco-German treaty, is coming to be 
attacked and.defended in Germany along party lines. This 
breakdown of bipartisanship is not surprising in view , of the 
confusion now reigning in Bonn, but it is alarming that the 
basic tenets of Germany’s foreign policy-should bei drawn 
more and more into party politics.' The debate on Germany’s 
position within the Atlantic alliance can now be added to other 
factors making for division in German political life. 

These are all bad signs. They can be limited to that and 
nothing more if they are promptly treated by an attempt of the 
Americans and Germans in particular, but not alone, to 
reassert the. West’s priorities. But already they show that the 
real danger of, the controversies that have been raging in the 
West for the past two years is not spectacular reversals of 
policy but a growing incapacity to define clear policies at all. 
That road leads to disintegration. 


Commonwealth Change 


The Commonwealth’s new international 
secretariat can symbolise and serve 
an association of states whose real 
nature is at last being recognised 

A quirk of the calendar has brought this week’s gathering 
in London of representatives of the twenty Common¬ 
wealth governments hard on the heels of the merger, on 
January ist, of Britain’s Commonwealth Service with its 
Foreign Service. The week has also seen the announcement 
that Britain’s High Commissioner in New Delhi is to become 
head of the Foreign Office, while the head of the Common¬ 
wealth Relations Office becomes head of the new combined 
Diplomatic Service. These events are not unconnected. The 
new interpenetration of the two British services follows from 
the Tory government’s acceptance, last spring, of the 
Plowden committee’s recommendations. The present talks 
between officials about the organisation of a new Common¬ 
wealth secretariat are part of the process initiated by the 


eighteen heads of Commonwealth governments who agreed, 
at their conference in London last July, that this new organ 
should be set up. Both developments reflect and express a 
welcome readiness to bring the machinery of Commonwealth 
relations more into line with reality. 

In recent months, some of the lingering Commonwealth 
myths have been dispelled with a salutary speed. Less than 
a year ago it was still common form, in ministerial speeches as 
in leading articles, to dwell on the Commonwealth members’ 
“like-mindedness." But on January 4th The Times itself 
declared the “ political unlikeness, or incompatibility ” 
between them to be now the Commonwealth’s “ most obvious 
feature and the Labour government’s appreciation of this 
has been vividly expressed in the phrase “ uneasy intimacy," 
used in the September issue of die Fabian journal, Venture 3 
which added : “ Britain and the new Commonwealth are 
joined in a curious kind of love-hate relationship." 

It is by no means }ust a matter of newborn African states 
discarding the “ Westminster model " in favour of one-party, 
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one-leader systetps, not wedded to the rule, of law., (Not thet 
the African. members pioneere 4 even that road.. In 1958 
Ghana, the first of them to take it, was stall a constitutional 
monarchy with a parliamentary opposition, at a time when 
Pakistan had already converted a republican system into a 
military government.) The love-hate process originated in 
the old Commonwealth. Dominions that rallied to Britain’s 
side in war learnt ,to use a long spoon when supping at the 
mother country's table in years of peace. 

Long before tbiri Afro-Asian Commonwealth even became 
a twinkle in the then Mr Attlee’s eye, any proposal to create 
centralised institutions for the Commonwealth automatically 
aroused suspicions. The dd Dominions succeeded in getting 
the full equality of status of all members spelt out in the 1931 
Statute of Westmmnfcr. 'But their lack in those.days of diplo¬ 
matic services of their own to match the wily British led them 
to regardthe idea of a Commonwealth secretariat as a device 
that would inevitably reimpaise Britain’s maternal embrace. 

At first sight, therefore, the eagerness that several of the 
netfe> members showed, at last July's conference, for the 
creation .of a secretariat strack many people as Odd indeed. 
The initiative came from three African members and from 
Trinidad and Tobago. The Canadians* first reflex action was 
to utter the same ritual warning gainst over-centralisation 
that Mr Mackenzie King had so often repeated thirty and more 
years before; but Mr Pearson made a swift recovery and 
emerged at the end of the Marlborough House talks as a con¬ 
vert to the Afro-Caribbean idea. There was a particular reason 
for this convenion, at this time. Canada was among those 
members who were decidedly narked by the way the British 
tried to use their control of the conference arrangements to 
relegate the controversy over Rhodesia to relative obscurity. 
It is now a matter of record that this unsuccessful attempt at 
legerdemain brought to a head the other members’ dissatis¬ 
faction with the time-honoured custom of leaving conference 
machinery in the hands of Britain’s Cabinet staff and Com¬ 
monwealth Relations Office. 

One of the assigned tasks of the new secretariat is to 
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take "over the arrangements conferences df, ~$f 

govemmqQt—though, be it noted, “ imgn-qjp&f&iltt wSth. tJfe 
host country,” which is still much more likely" to be Britain 
than any other. Another is to “ disseminate factual informa¬ 
tion to all member countries on matters of common concern ” 
—in other words, to do what is now done by those famous 
CRO telegrams, with the difference that the factual informa¬ 
tion will no longer pass through a Whitehall sieve but through 
a mixed-manned one. The takeover will probably—and desir¬ 
ably—be made with smooth discretion. This week’s London 
talks are being held in a susurrus of sealed lips. But the 
shaping up of the new multilateral organ has already begun, 
through working-level contacts established soon after the July 
conference ; and, if the current meeting reveals no unexpected 
snags, the secretariat may take «hape in tube-to handle the 
arrangements for a Commonwealth conference of prime 
ministers and presidents during thercoming 'summer. > 

What is already clear is that it will work id London and 
will have a chief official drawn from a jnember; country other 
than Britain. How large a staff he will control is not a question 
than can be conclusively answered at this stage. Against the 
Parkinsonian pull in the direction of ever-swelling bureau¬ 
cracies there must in this case be set a strong anti-gravitational 
force, in the shape of the reluctance of the member. ,govern¬ 
ments to accept any suggestion of interference in their own 
affairs. 

There is little prospect at present that the new organ will 
be called upon to serve the “full-scale Council* of the 
Commonwealth ” that the Prime Minister has visualised as an 
eventual goal—a Strasbourg-type structure including a con¬ 
sultative parliamentary assembly which, in Mr Wilson’s view, 
could be developed out of the annual meetings already held 
by the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. For the 
time being, visions of such expanding activities must take 
second place to the task of taking over jobs hitherto done by 
British officials alone. This calls for a high degree of tact 
and understanding on both sides. It is not easy for a mother 
to get used to watching her assertive children pour the tea. 
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PRICES POLICY 

Letters of Inquiry 


“TXisturbed by press reports of wide- 
JL/ spread increases in food and other 
prices,” Mr Brown has had letters written 
to various trade associations asking “the 
reasons why the increases were necessary.” 
The danger in the way of this inquiry is 
that it may be damaged by two 
equally, addle-headed types of salvo. The 
unthinking left, licking its lips for a war 
against manufacturers and grocers, is already 
proclaiming that the step “ will command 
the support of everybody except profiteers.” 
The Enoch Powell ri^ht will no doubt weigh 
in with assaults agamtft futile interference 
with free market forces, car-stroking, King 


Canute, etc. Actually, there are three justi¬ 
fications for this delicate initiative, which 
may still go wrong. They are also justifica¬ 
tions for some son of central official registry 
to which companies could be obliged in 
future to notify all major price movements, 
instead of leaving Mr Brown to read about 
them in the press. 

Some major price increases (or instances 
of price maintenance) can at times be shown 
to result, not from free competitive forces, 
but from oligopolistic arrangements, collec¬ 
tive restrictive practices which escape the 
clutch of existhto legislation, market sharing 
pacts, and so forth ; the flushing out of 


any of these may be in a sense the smallest 
aspect of Mr Brown’s present inquiry. 
Secondly, and more lastingly important, if 
the impression can get around that raising 
prices will in future involve some degree of 
embarrassment, manufacturers may become 
more resistant to agreeing too easily to 
accept increases in costs, including wage 
demands. Thirdly, last week’s “press re¬ 
ports of widespread increases in food and 
other prices ” carried a psychological threat 
to incomes policy even in the short term. 
There is some danger of a spreading feeling 
in every bgardroom in England that, if 
prices are going up everywhere, it is un¬ 
reasonable to try too hard to bold down 
one’s own prices or one’s own employees’ 
incomes. It was right to make a gesture 
against any part of this rot (even if it was 
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Since the m y may whet lfoerajoverfi- 
ments cf-tbefrce world have adopted a 
stance of direct, if rather vague, opporitiofl 
co price increases; with admittedly varying 
success. President Kennedy washed' a 
direct assaalt against price increasdi by 
American stedmasters, which had rather 
blistering immediate results. Herr Erhard, 
the supposed anch^xportent of kisser faire> 
was photographed in the 1950 s going red 
in the face as he shouted at German coal 
owners when they had increased their sell¬ 
ing prices $ ocher common market countries 
have at times adopted the same nannying 
methods. There is a danger in this initiative 
of Mr Brown barking up wrong trees, play¬ 
ing to wrcng galleries, and making a bum¬ 
bling ass of himself; but, all those dangers 
having been stated, the doubting pragma¬ 
tists should still wish him luck. 

The following note sets down some 
impressions about the most publicised price 
increases that have in fact taken place. 

PRICES 

Knitted Up 

I t was unfortunate for the many manufac¬ 
turers who had . been contemplating 
price increases for some considerable time 
that they should all have chosen the same 
moment to put them up. It was also prob¬ 
ably inevitable—for some the effects of the 
budget were the final straw on top of a 
fairly sizeable rick. Few, when challenged, 
can give a simple or completely coherent 
reason for their increase,' except, that is, for 
a company like Bird’s Eye, a Unilever sub¬ 
sidiary, where the main cause is quite simply 
the high price of vegetables. (Only fifteen 
of Bird's Eye's 70 lines have gone up.) 
Usually the reason is a confused accumula- 
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■cax por 11$, 
> iwcetfeWscuifc a&d'W&fed onions/at* 
Eardly neemsitta <tflifelmdt$»obuld evto 
be argued thattbr nation’s health would 
beriefif ^Sf the^ resumption were so fall. 
Those With $uspidous minds ought be 
curious* about whjfc when sugar and cocoa 
prices are depreiied in toe commodity 
markets, the prices of so many sugary, 
chocdaty things should be risings To 
this, sweet makers put forward a host of 
plausible explanations about dearer, pnilk, 
raisins, nuts, etc., hoping; perhaps, that'Mr 
Brown on his new slimming diet will not 
notice that plain chocolate bars (up -id.) 
do not appear to contain either author 
raisins. Two big changes are due in retail¬ 
ing this year ; one is the slow death of resale 
price maintenance (on sweets among bfher 
things) and the other is the coming into 
force this summer of legislation mduog 
manufacturers mark all packs by weight* and 
understandable Weights at that, with no 
weird fractions. It will be interesting to see 
what happens to prices then., 

.■ ' k ■ 

UNITED NATIONS 

Riddance, Anyway 

“Tf you can’t beat them, leave them." 

1 Hence Indonesia’s huffy withdrawal 
from the United Nations (but not from the 
UN economic and social agencies, through 
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tottke btfdrtttbe end 
detis&n hadrealiy been 
taken In Nwtmber whefr Malaysia's 
dose content with CMekimkmlSut' for a 
council 1 aeat was settled by aa agteement 
that each sfaould take ha M-dt Ad'tWo-year 
term ; the Czechs duly vacated the. aeat at 
die end of December^ and Makytia’s instal¬ 
lation in it wa^Only a foesjetfty, Indonesia 
neither adit the UN-*t the m»_ of the 
original decision, not declared 'ini- advance 
its intention to quk-if t&edee^on was 
carried but. But Mr Suksa&I-fiwr badly 
needs a diversion: he hay fittingly failed 
to make good his boasts that Malaysia would 
be overcome not later than this new year. 
It was easier to gethit delegates our of New 
York than to get his troops into Malaysia. 
And it created a gratifying sensation. 

“ Good riddance,” commented Malaysia’s 
prime minister. Perhaps. Indonesia's pre¬ 
sence in the UN had neither.inhibited it * 
from acting violently against' hs neighbour, 
nor contributed to die organisation’s work. 
Russia was among those members that felt 
bound to urge Mr Sukarno to think again ; 
China, inevitably in its circumstances, hailed 
him as a fellow sceptic about the UN; but 
his walkout did not exactly cause a general 
panic. The Japanese conscientiously re¬ 
minded him of the unhappy precedent of 
Japan’s exit from the League of Nations in 
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tion over several months or even years of 
rising wages and costs of raw materials, 
packaging and distribution; sometimes, 
more Oddly, the increasing cost of new 
capital investment is an alleged added 
factor. 

Will this convince Mr Brown ? Manu¬ 
facturers appear to hold widely differing 
views on when an accumulation erf 
individually small cost increases reaches the 
level that justifies a price rise. One biscuit 
maker is considering whether to pass on a 
wage increase in the form of higher prices 
for packed assorted biscuits, where labour 
bulks high in costs because they are packed 
by hand. Meanwhile, Lyons, selling un¬ 
packaged assorted biscuits through a sub¬ 
sidiary, has already put up its prices; the 
reason ?—all-round increases in costs. 

The increases cover goods that range 
from soaps (the third in twelve months) 
to sausages and beer to biscuits. But it is 
worth noting that manufacturers have in 
general not raised all their prices at once. 
Lyons’s subsidiary* Symbol, has put up 
the price of only two of its lines. 
Lever Brothers has increased prices over 
only a selection of its soap packs. Is this a 


SHOULD RAILWAYS 

At first sight, it appears absurd to 
argue that the transfer of a trading 
undertaking from tho hands of 
the trader into the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment would.diminish its expensivencss. If 
experience has proved anything, it proves 
that the work of the trader who is to get 
the money saved is cheap and saving., and 
the work of a Government, of persons who 
do not get that money, lavish and dear. 
But yet we venture to say that the transfer 
might be effected $0 as to diminish the 
cost; it would be difficult so to effect it, wc 
admit, but it would be possible. In die 
first place, railway companies are now 
governed by Boards, with many of the 
defects of Government Boards. They are 
governed, as we may see by looking at the 
list, by a most motley, mixed class of 
persons. A land carrier of goods and 
people by steam machinery, and this is the 
business of a railway company, ought to 
be a special sort of a person, understanding 
machinery, understanding steam, knowing 
the people who wish to travel, knowing 
the goods which ought to be carried. Most 
railway directors know nothing of the sort. 
No. I. is likely to be a nobleman, No. II. 
a merchant, No. III. a capitalist or share 
dealer: they were not .bred to traffic' 
management, and arc very. much in the 


BE STATE-0NK NED ? 

hands of those who were bred. The 
reasons why trading management is better 
than Government management are two,— 
first, that the trader is almost always 
educated for his trade; secondly, that he 
almost always has to live by it. Bur both 
these reasons fail here. . ... The. 
present mode of railway management may 
be .described as that in which trading 
management Is at its worst,—whert the 
critical elements, the specific knowledge, 
the special interest of the trader, are both 
at their minimum. A Government owner 
might so arrange that the real managers 
of the railways had more self-interest in, 
their good working, and more knowledge 
likely to promote their good working, than 
the existing directors. . . . These con¬ 
siderations, therefore, shows that a transfer 
of the ownership of the railways to the 
Government might be made so as to 
diminish their danger, economise their 
cost, and augment their utility. It would 
be very difficult so to transfer, we know. 
But when great results are possible, we 
should carefully examine whether they are 
not also attainable. Granting that a State 
purchase would be exceedingly beneficial, 
it becomes the plain duty of the Executive 
Government to inquire whether that 
transfer cannot be effected. 
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*933* But hi$gesture is not really com- 
payable with the withdrawals of that year, 
which subtracted tw$ majpt powers, Ger¬ 
many and Japan, from a League that already 
lacked American and Russian members* 

In principle, the first withdrawal from 
any international body that aims at univer¬ 
sality is regrettable. But there are some 
whose presence does, not make the heart 
grow fonder. . Fascist Italy sat on in the 
League’s council after its conquest of 
Ethiopia* . Indonesia's decision to back out 
of the organisation that did much to help 
it. gain independence is an act that embar¬ 
rasses Riissia by pleasing China, and 
embarrasses some Asian and African states 
that would like to claim Solidarity with Indo¬ 
nesia but would not like to follow it through 
the exit door. There is no reason why the 
UN should ofier Mr Sukarno any kind of 
concession to get him back. 


CHINA 

Mr Chou and Mr Chen 

T he session of the Chinese national 
people’s congress that ended in Peking 
on Tuesday had the usual mixture of func¬ 
tions. The congress is the nearest thing 
that communist China has to a parliament; 
but, as with Russia’s Supreme Soviet, the 
distance is still huge* It generally meets 
only once a year, in order to acclaim the 
wondrous works of the hierarchy, go 
through some pseudo-democratic rituals, 
and gaze optimistically into a millenial 
future. 

This session conformed to type. The 
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previous jamboree had been markedly less 
cheerful, ’i It took: place in late I 9&3 behind 
closed door*, and all that crept out was the 
text of two resolutions* a presi release and a 
People’s Daily editorial; the press release 
gave a sobet assessment of the economic 
situation and set no future goals. This 
lime, the two-day report that Mr Chou 
En-lai, the prime minister, made at the con¬ 
gress on December 21st and 22 nd was 
publicly summarised at length (though more 
than a week later), and its tone was forward 
looking. In the report came the first 
cheep for a long time about the third five- 
year plan. Mr Chou said it would start in 
i^d^-three years behind time. The set¬ 
back that the failure of the Great Leap For¬ 
ward caused, compounded by bad harvests, 
made it necessary to switch to year-by-year 
accounting when Plan Two ended. 

China is now feeling confident again. 
There Have been two good harvests in a row. 
And the explosion of China’s first atom 
bomb last October has further bucked up 
morale. There is no sign, though, that the 
lunatic excesses of the Great Leap will be 
repeated. Mr Chen Yun, a moderate 
economist who opposed these excesses and 
has been in the shade during the past few 
years as a result, was among the deputy 
prime ministers elected by this year’s 
session. As the congress has about as much 
option over elections as an English cathedral 
chapter over its bishop, Mr Chen’s views are 
presumably in favour with the leadership. 


TIBET 

The Foreign Rain 

I T is a tough life being a paternalist. 

British imperialism discovered this in 
all corners of the map; in Tibet, the 
Chinese communists are finding the job no 
easier. Thirteen years have passed since 
the People’s Army ended Tibet's vague 
client-relationship with Peking and replaced 
it with incorporation into China. For all 
the brutalities, the Chinese have done a lot 
of good since their invasion. Serfdom was 
abolished, if not forced labour. The herds 
are thriving, and ploughs are less likely to 
be all-wood. In a rapturous book “ The 
Timely Rain,”* Stuart and Roma Gclder 
last year pointed out the benefits of bright 
new surgery compared with dirty old magic. 

Yet the Tibetans are not so grateful as 
the Chinese think they ought to be. They 
may not want the old ways back; but per¬ 
haps they would prefer the new ways intro¬ 
duced by Tibetans. The Chinese have 
done poorly in their attempt to launch a 
Tibet Autonomous Region as a pale substi¬ 
tute for the country’s previous near-inde¬ 
pendence. They are finding it hard to get 
proper People’s Councils elected at local 
level. At a higher level they had to sack, 
last month, the acting chairman of the com¬ 
mittee that was preparing autonomy. 

This was the Panchen Lama, the one 
traditional ruler in Tibet who stayed to 

* Hutchinson. 50s. 


More Food for 
Thought 

Despite the apparent boom in paper¬ 
backs, it is new titles rather than 
new editions which go up in 
number year by year* although even 
with these the rate of increase is 
slowing down. The chart shows the 
nqmber of titles published in Britain 
each year: this is not a measure of 
the industry's output since it does 
not reflect numbers of copies pub¬ 
lished of any one book. 
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work with the Chinese, The other ruler, 
the Dalai Lama, went to India after the 
X 959 rebellion against the new bosses. Even 
the Panchen has not turned out to be as 
enthusiastic a collaborator as the Chinese 
hoped. Little had been heard of him dur¬ 
ing the x8 months before his dismissal. At 
the Peking national people’s congress which 
has just ended, Mr Chou En-lai said that 
the Panchen would stay on the committee 
as an ordinary member in order to let him 
“turn over a new leaf,” But be did not 
sound very hopeful. 

At the latest meeting of the autonomy 
committee an indignant report from one of 
the chief Chinese hierarchs in Tibet pointed 
to the wiles of the local " serf-owner class ” 
who were not content to stay abolished. 
Still worse: Tibet is apparently suffering a 
14 spontaneous trend towards capitalism.” 
So extra ideological ammo is being brought 
up. Since January 1st thirty-seVen of Mr 
Mao Tse-tung’s waitings are available in 
Tibetan translation. If that does not con¬ 
vince those ingrates, what will ? 


RUSSIA 

From Catherine to 
Kosygin 

M r Khrushchev may have become an 
unperson, but by no means all his 
works have been consigned to oblivion with 
him. On Tuesday, the Soviet government 
belatedly published a decree, dated August 
29th (in the Khrushchev era, that is), which 
granted legal rehabilitation to the Germans 
whose ancestors were settled on Lhc Volga 
by Catherine the Great. In August 1941 
Stalin declared these Volga Germans to be 
traitors ; their autonomous Soviet republic 
was dissolved and they themselves were 
deported, with great brutality, to Siberia and 
Soviet central Asia. Most of the other 
ethnic minorities who suffered a similar fate 
during the war were formally rehabilitated 
not long after the Soviet 20th party congress 
in 1956. It is not clear why the Volga 
Germans should have had to wait so long 
for formal rehabilitation, although in fact 
their situation has more or less steadily im¬ 
proved since 1956. But unlike most of the 
other ethnic minorities who were driven 
from their homes during the war, they are 
still not to be allowed to return to their 
original settlement on the Volga. 

It is not difficult to guess at Mr Khrush¬ 
chev’s motive last August in getting the 
Supreme Soviet to adopt a decree legally re¬ 
habilitating the Volga Germans ; it was just 
when he had decided to accept an invitation 
to visit Bonn. It is more difficult to guess 
why the decree was not published at the 
time, or why Mr Kosygin’s government 
should have decided to produce it now. 
There is no sign yet of any concerted 
Russian diplomatic ploy designed to attract 
the west Germans. Possibly the Russians 
are wondering how to clear their decks 
before engaging in any further confronts- 
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ower-class boys 


Chinese have already on occasion 
against the Russian&r That the Russians arc. 
determined not to seem to be falling behind 
the Chinese in 1965 in their anti-colonial 
efforts was demonstrated by a particularly 
resounding attack on colonialism in Pravda 
early this week. In this context, Mr 
Khrushchev’s gesture to the Volga Germans 
perhaps now comes in handily as grist to his 
successors* mill. 

Whose'^a^r^?\, f 

A MP» fed, fe 

J\ M^itaL they h#Wf %t fc* feun44 
one of amse ntadwanaine mmc* that «*»>." 
bring jjoliticaF tiviftness talc to die coun¬ 
try. • The issue g» to tWr poCticl hearts 
is that of p p^yfel ^ girf ve schobjj^v They 
would like (0%^ a motion in the Com¬ 
mons that, u$Kr the guise of defending the 
grammar schools, would give an oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking the government’s really 
rather cautiously expressed intention of 
fostering ihe development of comprchcn- 
jsyes. Ir may be expedient for them to 
Ibrgot'Sir Edward Boyle’s kind words about 
comprehensive# (only a degree or two less 
warm than Mr Michael Stewart’s) when he 
was at the Ministry of Education. They 
may also forget Mr HoggV bemused plea, 
on television during the election campaign, 
to “ keep education out o( politics.” But 
they should be told no\f that they will be 
doing the worst possible disservice to the 
future of British society, providing the 
worst possible example to the nation, if 
they start stumping up and down the 
country appealing to the Englishman’^ 
all-too-present longing to ensure that 
little Johnny does not sit next to 



class. 


..a^taQLouthc main news page .at The Times 
on December 29th under the heading 
“ Comprehensive School ‘A Failure.’ ” It re¬ 
ported the self-critical remarks of the senior 
music .mistress at the London County 
Council's Kidbrooke comprehensive school, 
to st very small professional meeting, dis¬ 
cussing what she regarded as a specific 
instance of failure in the 

failed jn'lgut id^ect, 
monstrous for LaIxm a 

with tl«'« candis mUsic__ ^ ^ ^ 

Conservative zealot* to use 
hone. But the report in Th* #*» 

^Jts influence—has now given jm* fo {be 
V. «ffah« wb< 5 c ourinei>e 
,>oli Britain. It is a 
rjotttkal row. 
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_ .fariousfy reported ^ <ri topisartrd^ 
•‘grim” on Tuesday as 1 »hatched 
members of the Turkish parliament rum- 
bustiously debating whether or not he 
should bo allowed to address them. In his 
speech, when he was eventually able to 
make it, though conciliatory about Russo^ 
Turkish relations, he strongly criticised 
Nato and painted a distinctly idealistic pic¬ 
ture of Russian progress under communism. 
Not surprisingly, he was heckled, and 
afterwards an unsuccessful attempt Was 
made to prevent his speech (“ cornmifnisr 
propaganda ”) from being published or 
broadcast in Turkey. 

Mr Podgomy, a member of the Soviet 
comQiufii&t party’s presidium, arrived in 
Ankara on Monday, the day before his 
stormy reception by the Turkish parliament, 
at the head of a Soviet parliamentary delega¬ 
tion. Tbe delegation’s ten-day visit is in 
return for the visit of a Turkish parlia¬ 
mentary delegation to Russia in June 1963. 
It doubtless also seems a suitable (and nicely 
non-committal) -step to make after the 
Turkish foreign minister’s visit to Russia in 
November. The Turks were reasonably 
pleased with the results of that visit. 
Moscow agreed to say what the Turks 
wanted them to say about Cyprus in the 
final conanutnique, and accepted their cau¬ 
tious apprioajch to a cultural agreement: an 
exchange of students, proposed by the Rus¬ 
sians, was * not included in the cultural 
agreement 'signed during Mr Erkin’s visit. 

Caution, in fact, is likely to go on govern¬ 
ing the Tucks 1 approach to Moscow, how¬ 
ever exasperated they may be with their 
Western antes* and however keen on in¬ 
creased economic contacts with Russia. The 
turbulent scenes in the Turkish parliament 


on Tuesday were mainiy inspired by a i 
“ ““■* wi^ CihpoptionJ 
uspidon Jf n 
TuikeK m sate > 
t witlfeJUfin forty ^ 

A nqt very stable government, whichfias 
elections looming later in the year, will no 
doubt feci obliged to treat these suscepti¬ 
bilities with respect. 
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PerbWtMkbd, U& insistent 
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, kiinfe out 

before wp d P p etic- 

an' attempt to 

** fef^cfdqa irehy into the bazaar of 

a modern mind that remaned resistant to 
all attempts at tidying. The elegiac note 
struck in much of his greatest poetry wjis a 
lament for a civilisation always threatened, 
often submerged) aild fleeting as the Jives 
, of thy creative. minority /who. fashion it. fto 
dpe has better recofaJcd the hesitations >nd 
helplessness of dvffised man or fdr more 
deeply the flaw that fractures the most 
classical universe. Eliot’s solution for the 
modern dilemma remained a personal one, 
bur the poetry of the “ Four Quartets ’’ 
bears witness to/the serenity achieved by 
One twentieth-century man. 
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There is a possibility for British exporters to 
increase their share of Maghreb trade in invest¬ 
ment goods Consumer imports have been cgt to 
meet balance of payments difficulties in the three 
countries The effects of this on the composition 
and direction of trade in 1965 are examined in our 
latest review. 
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Snake in the Asian Jungle 


INTERNATIONAL 



Malaysia: Indonesian raiders who didn't get away 
FROM OUR FAR BAST CORRESPONDENT 

N ineteen-$ixty-five is the Year of the Snake. As all good 
Maoist marxi 8 t$ know, the basic trends of this year in the 
traditional Chinese cycle are influenced by cunning ahd dissimula¬ 
tion rather than by the martial pressures of a Year of the Tiger or 
by the violent surprises of a Year of the Dragon. Hongkong sooth¬ 
sayers are already recalling that in the last Year of the Snake— 
twelve long years ago—the United States accepted a stalemated 
substitute for victory in Korea. 

The writing on Saigon walls—made all the clearer by the chalked 
anti-American graffiti of Buddhists and students—heralds a 
“ negotiated settlement ” which is another way of saying u gaullist 
neutralisation.” These are euphemistic words because there can 
be little doubt that the majority of the unhappy South Vietnamese 
fanners are now 90 thoroughly dominated by the Vietcong that 
any kind of settlement, whether it is Laotian-style (which is sup¬ 
posed to mean neutrality) or Korean-style (which ties down an un¬ 
popular American police force), must ultimately mean a communist 
take-over. The anti-communist Roman Catholic intellectuals, 
bureaucrats and industrialists, who retreated from communism in 
North Vietnam after the 1954 Geneva settlement, are now largely 
beleaguered in Saigon, the defeatist and rotting capital increasingly 
infiltrated by communists. 

Mr Dean Rusk made a point this week of directing attention to 
Washington’s willingness to negotiate, provided China and North 
Vietnam stopped interfering in South Vietnam’s affairs. This 
condition need never trouble the Chinese or North Vietnamese, 
who insist piously that the Vietcong movement is a revolutionary 
uprising by the South Vietnamese. They now argue further that 
if South Vietnamese exiles in North Vietnam are, indeed, sending 
help to the brave Vietcong, the South Vietnamese gpvernment 
forces for their part are receiving help from alien sources. In 
any event, as the Laotian .settlement showed, neutrality without 


South Vietnam: after the battle of Binh Gia 

proper sanctions on both sides is purely a means to an end—and 
Laos has always been merely a means to the communist end, which 
is South Vietnam. 

Few American advocates of an expanded air war believe that 
localised bombing of supply routes and jungle stockpiles would 
be sufficient to turn back the creeping tide of communist success. 
If the war in the air were extended, either as a deterrent or as 
a reprisal, there should logically be pinpointed destruction of North 
Vietnamese airfields, naval concentrations, power stations and 
industrial installations. But even this extension of the war would 
now be aimed at encouraging a negotiated settlement on the argu¬ 
ment that bloodier noses for the North Vietnamese delegates would 
strengthen the position of the anti-communist delegates when they 
eventually get together at a conference. 

The miracle in the whole drifting mess is that the morale of 
the South Vietnamese army, however frayed, has managed to sur¬ 
vive at all. Perhaps the formation of a stable government would 
improve the army’s spirit. Perhaps an extension of the war would 
have the same effect. But, given logic and common sense, neither 
development could be expected to kindle burning zeal for heroic 
effort—intended openly to lead to a conference table. 

The prospects for Year-of-the-Snake manoeuvres on the Malaysian 
front have paradoxically improved since the British moved strongly 
against President Sukarno. Whatever the merits of the argument 
that Bung Kamo is at least better than the Indonesian devils wfyo 
have not yet been introduced, one abiding lesson that has been 
learned is that the only effective way to deal with him is to stand 
up to him. Concessions encourage and inflame him. Certainly 
the Americans have at last painfully realised that his persona] 
technique for handling the local communists ba^ffctikd to prevent 
the steady, spread of communism in Indonesia- The American 
ambassador, Mr Howard Jones, a hopeful and dedicated Christian 
Scientist, is now retreating gloomily from Jakarta. 

Right or wrong, the diplomatic grapevine in the Par East insists 
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that President Sukarno^ embarrassed by the failure of his'boast 
to crush* Malaysia at the first cockcrow of the new v«ar, is looking 
for some face-saving accommodation that will cushion his retreat 
from confrontation with the British, On this argument, all his 
floundering at the United Nations, after his futile intrusions into 
Malaya, is designed to promote some sort of arrangement under 
which an AfrO-Asian committee would mediate a settlement. His 
air and seaborne landings in Malaya have been humiliating failures. 
His expensive armed forces are only paper-strong and the vanguard 
of his invaders has been wretchedly deficient in both initiative 
and fighting heart. 

Malaysia, for its part, continues to pass up the opportunity of 
depriving President Sukarno of the strained bonds of disenchanted 
Filipino support. If the Malaysian prime minister, Tunku Abdul 
Rahman, would agree to a hearing by the International Court of 
the Philippine claim to a portion of Sabah, President Macapagal 
would be delighted and relieved to escape from his incongruous 
association with Indonesia. 

Indonesia's threats and menaces have helped to Consolidate the 
divided interests and races inside Malaysia. The challenge from 


WHAT IS GAULLVSM ? 

Life Force in Power 

I N his customary new year message to the French people. Presi¬ 
dent do Gaulle included a characteristic passage in. which he 
said that 

the year now ending has shown and the one now opening will 
confirm that, while wc arc becoming ourselves again in the fields 
of general policy, economics, money and defence, in other words, 
while we arc rejecting all systems which under the guise ot 
“ supranationalism *’ or “ integration” or again “ Atlanticism ” 
would in reality cloal e*ir subjection to a hegemony of which you 
are all aware, we are entirely ready to co-operate amicably with 
our allies. 

The sentence does not stop there, for General de Gaulle's clauses 
are all-embracing But the nub of his meaning is there, and to 
many people, not all of them by any means unsympathetic to the 
general, it is a paradox. 

If Europe's problem is indeed the threat of American colonisa¬ 
tion or dominion, the unification of Europe would seem to be the 
most effective way of meeting it, even though with American sup¬ 
port. For means determine ends and, even if at first most coun¬ 
tries in a united Europe wished to remain subordinate to the 
United States, they would hardly continue to do so if they had 



When France meets France 


outside has diverted attention from the strong potential' elementi 
of discord between Malays, Chinese and Indians. Attempts to 
foment race riots in Singapore were hardly more successful than 
the landing of guerrillas. All the same, Singapore's prime minister, 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew, has given warning that "internal disintegration 
is a greater threat to Malaysia than external aggression.'* f 

The decisive contrast between the Malaysian and South' Viet¬ 
namese conflicts, as the zodiacal snake winds expediently through 
the jungles of 1965, is that the people of Malaysia are prepared 
to fight in support of their government. The people of South 
Vietnam have no government to support, let alone fight for. 



• » * 

the power to affirm the M personality ” of Europe, as General* de 
Gaufte calls' it, against the “ two great camps ”* of the Russian 
and " Anglo-Saxon ” worlds. Plainly, his objection to European 
integration is not solely the result of his desire for independence 
of America ; it is something that exists of itself. 

The short answer is, of course, General dc Gaulle's concept of 
nationalism, but the interesting thing about the general is the 
character of this nationalism. Here again, his latest speech gives 
an interesting clue. “ Life is life,” he says, “ that is to say a 
battle, for a nation as for an individual.” Over thirty years earlier, 
in “ The Edge of the Sword,” he was expressing the same ideas. 
“Without force, could one conceive of life?” he asked, and, 
balancing it, came the typical note of dolorism: 

* i 

The glorification of suffering that tempers an army corresponds 
in the highest degree to our aesthetic and moral conceptions : the 
loftiest philosophic and religious doctrines adopted no other ideal. 

General de Gaulle, the soldier and minor aristocrat who was 
twenty in 1909 when France was struggling with the memories 
of its defeat in 1870, has throughout his career been deeply influ¬ 
enced by the glorification of the elan vital of life which was, from 
Barrcs to Bergson, part of the philosophical climate of France at 
the time. The notion of life as competing energies Jeads either 
to strife, if no one dominates, or ro authority if the man of destiny 
emerges through the crowd. In France the man of destiny has 
emerged as no one since Napoleon, and General de Gaulle yields 
to nobody in his notion of the charismatic hero embodying the 
state and nation. 

When Marshal Juin, a serving soldier and thus a servant of the 
state, scandalised the politicians by coming out against the Euro¬ 
pean army proposal in 1954 an ^ General de Gaulle defended him, 
the general was asked whether he would have allowed such in¬ 
subordination had he been in charge of France. But “ V’ he said, 
" was France, the state, the government. I spoke in the name of 
France. I was the independence and sovereignty of France. That, 
in the last resort, was why everyone obeyed me.” 

The brake on this authoritarianism has been a strain of pessi¬ 
mistic stoicism, a sense of painful duty. This owes something 
to the tradition of the old French aristocratic officer corps that felt 
it had to defend a republic it despised, and is given a touch of 
lyricism by the conviction that France is the fount of European 
culture. General, de Gaulle is no vulgar dictator ; he harks back 
to the pre-revolutionary ideal (another right-wing fetish of his 
youth) by which the king represented the people against the 
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divisive forces of the corps ititemiediaires, the establishment in all 
Usfcrms, r* . 

|n the modern world, where the spirit of analysts bolds the 
throne of an almost papal infallibility and the result is endless 
division. Genera) de Gaulle's view of France, the state and himself, 
all coinhcfing like the trinity, has helped him to his outstanding 
triumphs of character over situation. France needed a respect for 
government, though his egocentric approach has done less perhaps 
than he hopes to provide lasting institutions. It helped him to 
carry the flag through defeat in 1940, and ever since, Hke the 
two Napoleons, to straddle French public opinion from the right 
to the left. Like both, he appeals over the heads of the establish¬ 
ment to the concierges, the farmer? and the workers and yet, by 
not really’disturbing the finaBy^Morces the 

establishment. ^ l s, V, %r; 

JWif magnetic powerebat^ to sfifv* the A^riancriris, as 
due cx-primc nrimst<s,M* Bd^Fsure, Iwsaid, With words/' 
It has eyed helpod^ iwn. to'aftmaw the. credit f$r aebiev^tnents that 
are not his, like theritfnomic re amsy of France, and tjSe Franco- 
German reconciliation, and in so doing give them a political 
resonance they did not have before. His sense of order and his 
power have restored the franc rm currency kt Frenchmen’s minds 
even though, until 1964, inflation went on much as it had done 
under the, Fourth Republic in,the 1950s ; they haye also given the 
common market a fyiltiaqt start lt would nevej<have had if fiance 
had isolated its ecopomy to balance its payments* > 

But if General de Gaulle's emphasis on the fqrfie of personally 
in the struggle living appeals ,to all Frenchmen who want to 
be proud of their country, and to all nationalists or neutralists .who 
want to affirm themselves against American power and culture, 
it disqualifies hiip for the pragmatic processes of evolution, dis¬ 
cussion and compromise. If the Jifc force must permeate the 
people v it is hafd for a great statesman to stoop to negotiation. 
General dc Gaulle has, made very few practical proposals to other 
people, and fewer concessions, and .cannot conceive of fusing 
sovereignty or exercising it jointly with others. Supranational bodies 
“ have a technical value but cannot have authority or political 
effectiveness/* In short, his policy is the prisoner of his Wagnerian 
notion of power as the motive force of politics. 

At home, it leads him to the autocrat’s temptation to despise the 
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people he wop?* “ One cannpt raove the masses : other than by 
primal emotions* violent images and brutal appeals,” says u The 
Edge of the Sword/' Abroad, it is symbolised by the nostalgia, 
again typical of the first decade of the century in France, for power 
through population. 

He has dreamt aloud of a France of 100, million people and in 
his new year speech spoke; quite arbitrarily, of. the days when 
he hopes. French population will grow by a million a year. He 
has encouraged German nationalism by affirming the primacy of 
France and seems to think that he can deny equality to a divided 
Germany, which is still economically more powerful than France, 
on the strength of his own character, the force de fyappe and. the 
superior agility 9 * Frgnch brains.’,. He has rejeaed jth?, Apjeri- 
can/ willingness to a>mpromiae because, hq has. assuxncd tbat 
all nations must seek to dominate* Ultimately*; bis policj^- by 
denving the possibility of interdependence, lead? back td g yiripn 
of ^concert of .coqipeting powers in the gge $ -Msep-Mrc* ,cy$n 
though the dangers of a breakdown, that ji pf wat> «ave multiplied 
sp enjaffnjpuriy tbaf j^jfaat^ct tried.vW® 4 ** - 

f tionally^^ Europe.;‘' .... Jr 

If, General de wisrc; tO^break- up thije sjitems;/oF-)oint 

aetimt that link western Europe and north America, this would 
be largely because in Europe generally and Germany in particular 
there are many people who fee) that a, uttyted: Europe must be 
maintained at all costs as a potential great power! To lose the 
discipline of the Atlantic nexus frightens men who realise the force 
of the AmerictirjfcfcUf?$along (be jBlta Btit this, wi 11 .npr neces¬ 
sarily be a p&ftfanfent reaction.' The corribinatfon of the policy 
of European integration with General de Gaulle's nationalism, by 
creating a uniquely assertive new centre of power, could well resblt 
in acute instability in Europe. ' * 

Cicneral de Gaulle's faith in personality has inclined him to 
ignore the real limits of French capacity to control events in such 
a Europe. His outsize reflection of past French greatness may be 
quaint or attractive, according to taste, in his speeches ; but in 
fact it may well be a way of playing with fire. The general has 
registered great triumphs by believing in the force of character in 
an age of abstract analysis run riot. But the great creative states¬ 
men, artists or scientists have been those who have let themselves 
be moulded by events as well as moulding them. He- has not. 


MIXED-MANNED FORCE 

Only Sleeping 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 

F or all the reports to the contrary, the 
idea of a mixed-manned Nato missile 
fleet is not dead but sleepeth, President 
Johnson having left it up to the British and 
Germans to agree on some scheme if they 
can. 'The President took this decision to keep 
American hands off the negotiations in 
December ; the other hew element to appear 
at the end of the year was Mr Johnson’s 
decision that he wanted nothing done at 
present rhat might further antagonise Gen¬ 
eral de Gaulle. The timetable is slowed 
down, but in the White House’s view the 
problem which gave rise to the mixed- 
manned project has not disappeared. The 
State Pcpartmcnt says the idea k certainly 
not dead. 

The British are still peddling their still 
Imprecise project for an Atlantic Nuclear 
Force, but their tactical position is unfav¬ 
ourable. They failed to get it dfscussed 


at last month’s Nato meeting in Paris. The . 
hoped-for talks among five of the interested 
powers are stuck, with the Italian foreign 
ministry vacant, Holland disinclined and 
Herr Schroder, the west-German foreign 
minister, hagridden by his feuding wxtjti his 
French opposite number M. Coqve dc * 
MurvilJe. Mr Wilson will try to talk Bom • 
round when he goes there on Januarya2od. 

A good many people’s fcefip£;jn, Wa^nglbn^ . 
is that he has not given " 

not do so because of Lhe raftfra of jbotitics* 
and defence economics thgt^bMUNri him 10 
attempt to dispose of 

|n an orderly way. But Ante*IflUfe ia 

addition to their desire 

with General de Gaulle*^*|jjil/sfi. , -• 
way to advise Bonn to acccj#/tte: t 'M&fex - 
proposals as they now stand. 'Ml 
the present proposals, f 

manned sea element, a re * rricfny’ a rrittg ' 
position, and they say that if the British 


were to decide now to take part in a mixed- 
manned surface fleet the logjam would be 
broken. 

Thus the Americans and the British are 
inclined for the present to leave it up to 
each other, with the result that the time¬ 
table is lengthening. A decision is difficult 
for Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder unless 
they art tifftrbd RbBB^dring dbritictly attrac¬ 
tive*; To accept tffly force that France dis- 
Was stirs jm treubje within the governing 
ChrisriSh Dmmmtk UnwmTo accept one 
yidmt a iMmed fttrfa^ flbet 

may have 
: ntifo elections in 

' ''But how-fong elections 

before tbedPreRph stfikfatgforce begins to 

4id^jBLf,^omss mint?: ^iSCuk for. the 
,'IoIh fe;jium, because ti^ey wouldb’ 

>VeKnquWl a - social Ofmal 
mlcrc^r jxwlitton in the'alliance jusr at me 
moment when the French were able to 
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How many Intafnatioiial C^itliHni of TIME can you 

advertise In? 



TIME offers great advertising flexibility in pinpoint¬ 
ing key markets around the globe. Advertisers can 
use TIME'S power and prestige to sell not only in 
major world markets, but smaller markets within 
those markets, as well. Thirty-two opportunities ^ 
to sell time’s international readers, key people who } 



wield influence and buying powervastly out of pro¬ 
portion to their numbers. Tothem, TIME Magazine’s 
weekly reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you, TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place... in TIME. 


TlHiC International 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin Artlfcricft. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their regional*. 
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how can your 



Simply by living in the North East, where the average family 
budget for the same food is at least 15% less than in the 
South East. This is just one example of how much lower the 
cost of living (s in the North East-a worthwhile considera¬ 
tion when moving staff there. 

More important, from a business point of view, are the 
financial advantages for new industry. Manufacturers can 
claim outright Government Grants of 25% towards cost of 
buildings, 10% towards plant and machinery. Free deprecia¬ 
tion of the net plant costs enables them to be written off at 
any rate the manufacturer chooses. Normal investment 
allowances can be as high as 130% of total cost in the first 
year. 

And the North East offers more than financial assist¬ 
ance alone. There is plenty of space for all kinds of new 
industry-and both fully serviced sites and ready-made 
factories are available. A hardworking, adaptable labour 
force is keen to serve new firms. Communications are 
excellent, and much money is being spent on full modernisa¬ 
tion 


With these advantages, many firms new to the reglqn are 
doing very well. Now is the time to join them to benefit 
fully from rhe growing prosperity of the new North East. 


For further information, ask your secretary to write to 

The North East Development Council 
20 ColKngwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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; claim-It'ffr thwawtes. JJtWogs 4W* #p 
in th»»‘ jrtjrl&eivMr WHwa aMf etta up by 
having to keep hia deterrent' and eat ha 
words. 

The following' remarks % Congressman 
Henry Reuss of, Wkconsin on JiiMary 5 th 
are worth noting. Mr Reuss, ifith Congress¬ 
man Brademas of Indiana, issued a ctate- 
ment against the a^ed-muuwd force in 
December and'has'since’been , sayihg it is 
dead. In tabling a Study paper on the aub- 
ject he described the position more exactly : 


ARAB WORLD 

t ’ ■' ' . 1 ,1 ^ 

Shadow 

*1 , 

Handshakes 


“ T sought to reconcile the Syrian republic 

A with the Iraqi republic ... I tried to 
do so by all means but so far I have not 
succeeded." The limpid assumption of 
omnipotence no less than the unvarnished 
admission of failure carry President Nasser’s 
signature: it was part of the speech he made 
at Port Said just before Christmas that also, 
and to more spectacular effect, included his 
rude defiance of the United States. His 
efforts as peacemaker will be renewed when 
Arab prime ministers meet for a sub-summit 
conference at Cairo on January 9th. 

At the Arab summit in September (when 
it was decided to hold periodic meetings 
like the one this weekend) the reconciliation 
was between King Faisal of Saudi Arabia 
and President Nasser himself. All is frater¬ 
nity now between these two shrewd rivals. 
But what has brotherhood led to ? 
In principle, the two leaders agreed 
on tactics for ending the civil war in 
Yemen: the concealed bargain that ran 
through the proposals and counter-proposals 
was that the Imam, on one side of the 
Yemeni war, and President Sallal, on the 
other, should both be ditched. For health 
and other reasons, Sallal has for many 
months spent most of his time outside 
Yemen. But the war goes on, nominally, 
at least, under the same leaders. 




diwijke to the towards 

cea* } that no proposal fo^fUKl npdew 
foreq be amsMEncq unlesa it jofet 

approval of at. least Britaia aSat 0enntmjr; 
««that Fiance should at Ittstbe fully con¬ 
sulted before anyproposal M Jecepteo. The 
months ahead give CtsDgre^l.|g.MMnunity 
to consider the pros and cgpr gf flp MLF. 

- 1 .** *' ■ ■ 1,1 
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General Hafez: his hand is ready 


make their frustration public. Sana is now 
under an official state of emergency; if any¬ 
body, besides the Egyptian military com¬ 
mander, has authority it is the new 
Yemeni prime minister, General Amri. 

Despite all this, Egyptian and Saudi 
Arabian leaders will probably continue to 
exchange their shadow handshakes at Cairo 
this weekend. What tends to make hollow 
their good resolutions is that neither Presi¬ 
dent Nasser nor King Faisal is, in fact, 
ready to risk letting Yemen go its own way. 
Certainly the Egyptians are eager for the 
war to end : the financial cost of the war is 
heavy and Nasser would much prefer to 
concentrate his resources in south Arabia 


President Nasser manages, as he now hopes, 
to stop, the Iraqi and Syrian governments 
. from one 

? - .Ig.fiWy tobetentaav«,...Both»i>ve^^ 
vataferafele to' teeaay mm ditt 
jGkvfflm bM got rid of ks But&Sc 
fcgq£* itt November 1993, it vest tbbttgftt 
•• tfcatSyHa Ml dp tbc tame. SMce IrJjd 
apfe Mit. mapr barricaded the Baa* m> 

Sgyie 

ig on iqakfe die 
ml HafarSak born 
id to bring S« 
b Republic^amff 
the hfed opposition of;.the Baath.poUb^pi 
and, ibovif all, the opposition of Mr Miqpel 
Affeq, the party's founder and chief theorist. 
For the time, at least, the general’s bid has 
come off: Mr Affeq has been displaced aa 
the party’s secretary general; the army has 
been purged yet again and the officer who 
had become General Hafez’s most danger¬ 
ous military opponent, General Mohammed 
Omran, has been ousted to the gentle exile 
of Syria’s Madrid embassy. 

As happened last year in Iraq, the Syrian 
economy has, with sudden effectiveness, 
been kicked into some sort of line with 
President Nasser’s principles of Arab 
socialism. After a long confused trail of 
nationalisation and denationalisation, the 
new year began with the announcement that 
more than a hundred Syrian companies had 
been taken over wholly or partly by the 
state. General Hafez is trying to slide 
Syria off its Baathist limb to join once again 
with the main branch of the Arab tree. But 
once this is achieved, the general is not the 
man to hand control to anybody else, 
certainly not to President Nasser. 

In his own way, President A ref, too, likes 
to make a show of his independence from 
Nasser—hence, perhaps, his obstruction to 
the peacemaking efforts. But there is a 
specific quarrel between Baghdad and 
Damascus that President Nasser may be 


The Yemeni ceasefire at the beginning 
of November was, from the first, ignored 
by the Egyptian bomber crews operating 
against the royalists ; a month or so after 
it was declared, it broke down altogether. 
The attempt to make royalist and republican 
Yemenis talk to one another succeeded 
briefly at Port Sudan, but plans for further 
meetings were first postponed, then can¬ 
celled. The one development with a touch 
of unfamiiiarity was the Yemeni republican 
government’s decision to sound off on its 
own account* In generalised protest against 
the Egyptians, President Sallal and the 
failure of the revolution to get anvwhere, 
the Yemeni cabinet resigned in a body at 
the end of December. A group of these 
former ministers then set off to Beirut to 


on the campaign to smoke the British out of 
Aden : a campaign that may or may not 
succeed but is certainly much more popu¬ 
lar with his own people. 

But it does not follow that President 
Nasser has any intention of relaxing his 
control over Yemen’s affairs: Egypt has 
invested too much ambition and prestige 
in south Arabia to consider drawing out 
now. King Faisal, meanwhile, is playing 
for time, while an open link with a regime 
that has the reactionary history of the 
Imamate hardly fits into the king’s plans for 
bulldozing reform into Saudi Arabia, he 
could go about his own evolutionary plans 
far more comfortably if there were not a 
revolutionary government blowing subver¬ 
sion hotly from the south. 


able to bridge with a compromise. A 
number of Iraqi Baathists fled last year to 
Syria taking, so it is said, a large sum of 
money with them. The Iraqi government 
is asking for the return of both: the Syrians 
deny knowledge of the money and say that 
to return the men would be to break the 
Arab code of sanctuary. 

At the Cairo meeting, as at the Alexan- j 
drian summit, most of the time and nearly 
all of the publicity will be directed towards, 
schemes for countering Israel’s diversion of { 
the Jordan waters. Probably, now as then, j 
the bulk of these schemes will crash on the 
barriers of political and financial difficulties. 
But if, out of the limelight, yet another 
inter-Arab quarrel is smoothed over, the 
meeting will have had sbme purpose. 
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Elections in Divided Countries 



In three Afro-Asian courttries^Pakis tan, Sudan, Nigeria 
— elections , either just held or about to : be held, make 
news. All three countries (like many others) are split by sharp 
geographical division . Pakistan and Sudan have both in the 
last few years been under the direction of the British-trained 
hand of an army officer. Here the similarity ends. Pakistan's 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan has had his command renewed by 
elections that risked rather less than a free vote : in the west 
of the country , the electoral system he devised may have 
fkrovpi up a result that the people would have chosen them - 
fehe^^t^'etut this is less sure. Sudan's General Abboud 
im a civilian revolution in October. It is,now 

the jubilant civilians who face difficult elections in the spring 
to the threatening rumble of a deep south that, unlike the 
north of the country, is neither Arab nor Moslem. But of all 
three countries, it is Nigeria that has perhaps been most 
deeply split try. elections, again primarily the north from the 
south. The divisions have been patched, but thinly. 


PAKISTAN 

Victor or 
Robber? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
KARACHI 

N ot just beaten, they were walloped. 

By the time Pakistan’s opposition 
parties had recovered enough from the 
shock of President Ayub Khan’s landslide 
victory on January 2nd to cry shrilly that 
they had been robbed, nobody was much 
interested. The opposition has produced 
detailed evidence of alleged pressure and 
malpractices at polling stations and an 
observer who saw the evidently haphazard 
and uncoordinated telegrams of complaint 
reaching opposition headquarters in Karachi 
is prepared to believe them. Was it 
coincidence that complaints from opposition 
polling agents at, say, Liaquaipur or Fort 
Abbas were followed some hours later by 
results giving the held marshal 99 and 97 
per cent of the votes respectively ? But 
even if every opposition complaint was 
justified, the number of votes lost was 
trivial against Ayub’s majority of 22,000. 

The plain fact is that the country’s 
80,000 " basic democrats ” voted decisively 
for Ayub and against the opposition can¬ 
didate, Miss Fatima Jinnah. In Karachi, 
where the polling was undoubtedly properly 
conducted, the opposition had expected 66 
per cent of the votes. They got 54 per cent. 
If Miss Jinnah was robbed, it was not at 
the polls but by the electoral system. “ We 
just had not realised it was so fool-proof,” 
said a sober opposition worker who had 
genuinely expected at the very worst a 
narrow defeat. 

President Ayub designed his system to 
give universal franchise where he believes 


$t is meaningful; that is, in the selection of 
representatives (the basic democrats) who 
could be trusted to judge the larger issues 
involved in electing a president and 
members of the national and provincial 
assemblies. The opposition is convinced he 
designed it to frustrate the popular will and 
to perpetuate his own position*—80,000 tntn 
being few enough to be easily subject io 
bribery or pressure. Both parties are now 
certain that the system works as they think 
it was intended to. President Ayub claims 
that he has a huge and genuine mandate 
from the people. The opposition is equally 
certain that he has not. 

President Ayub’s three-to-one majority in 
West Pakistan looks reasonable enough, par¬ 
ticularly when it is remembered that some 
3,000 voters from tribal areas were nomi¬ 
nated, not elected, and that they gave him 
almost unanimous support. The taxicades 
decked in paper roses—Ayub’s electoral 
symbol—that to loud beating of drums 
toured Karachi on Sunday and Monday 
may not have represented feeling in the city 
but they never aroused the reaction that 
might have been expected from a city whose 
people had been overwhelmingly cheated. 
The violence on Monday night, in which 
it is thought between 20 and 30 people died, 
would never have happened had not one or 
two local leaders of the ruling party turned 
the celebrations into a specifically Pathan 
victory parade (the president is a Pathan) 
and then let loose their supporters in areas 
of the city where clashes were virtually 
certain. 

East Pakistan is another matter. Miss 
Jinnah’s appearances there had aroused 
enormous enthusiasm, but she won less than 
half the total vote. True, she may have 
antagonised the twenty-per-cent Hindu 
minority there by making little of the 
fearful communal riots a year ago near 
Khulna—an area that on Saturday gave 
President Ayub a huge majority. Bui East 


Pakistani opposition leaders remain con¬ 
vinced that most of the people are with 
them. 

So while President Ayub appeals for 
national reconciliation, the opposition, con¬ 
vinced it has majority support but caivnever 
win, plans to renew its attacks on the elec¬ 
toral system. The five opposition parties 
say they will stay together under the inspir¬ 
ing leadership of Miss Jinnah. Miss Jinnah 
is, in fact, like her late brother, a proud and 
difficult person to work with and has few 
positive political ideas. But she has what 
the opposition needs: single-minded dedi¬ 
cation to the target of restoring parlia¬ 
mentary democracy ; national prestige ; a 
tongue like a razor; and a savage contempt 
for Field Marshal Ayub Khan. If the 
opposition decides to boycott the assembly 
elections in early March, as now seems 
probable, its likeliest course of action— 
a campaign of semi-constitutional agitation 
—would be well suited to her talents. 


NIGERIA 

Precarious 

Patchwork 

FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 

“T 1 hank God it’s all over. Of course, 
1 one always knew they'd patch it up 
in the end, but there were moments when 
one did have one’s doubts.” This was a 
widespread reaction in Nigeria to Monday’s 
news that the dispute over the validity of 
last week’s elections had been resolved. It 
was the reaction of most people who are pri¬ 
marily concerned with the maintenance of 
law and order. It is the view of people who 
believe that a developing country can only 
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afford a certain amount, democracy; 

Tbefre is also another vieW^-one widely 
held in southern Nigeria^ though riot find¬ 
ing much public expression just* now. 
According to this view, the electoral mal¬ 
practices that precipitated the crisis made 
the election a mockery. Admittedly there 
were malpractices in areas controlled by the 
defeated Progressive Alliance (UPGA), the 
southern-based group that boycotted the 
election, as well as in the areas controlled 
by its northern-based opponents, the 
National Alliance. It is true also that previ¬ 
ous elections in Nigeria have seen similar 
practices—locking-up or beating-up of can¬ 
didates, their supporters and their nomina¬ 
tors, and permission for meetings only of the 
parties locally in powef. 

But this time, it is widely feared, things 
went so far that the assumption of power 
by a political group on the tests of the elec¬ 
tion held On December 30th could be the 
thin end of a wedge that will ultimately 
destroy what is left of Nigerian democracy. 
Not only the southern parties but trade 
union leaders, journalists, lawyers and 
all potential dissidents are 9een as groups 
whose liberties may now be jeopardised. 

In support of the first view nobody can 
deny that Monday's agreement was a per¬ 
sonal triumph for Sir Abiibakar Tafawa 
Balcwa, the prime minister in both the old 
and the new federal governments. He has 
always been in the unenviable position of 
having to mediate between his own authori¬ 
tarian Northern People's Congress and the 
frustrated southern politicians. He had 
headed a coalition government that openly 
fell apart months before the ‘ dissolution of 
parliament In the elections, the Progressive 
Alliance, under the leadership of Dr Okpara, 
prime minister of the eastern region, 
chanced its arm by boycotting, the poll— 
and lost the gamble. 

The resistance of President Aeikiwe, on 
which the UPGA had counted, collapsed 
when it became clear that the constitution 
allowed him only two alternatives: either 
to ask Sir Abubakar to form a new govern¬ 
ment or to resign the presidency. The Pro¬ 
gressive Alliance was now faced with a 
Federal house that contained scores of its 


opponents who bould never* havcWon theirs 
stat^, ifr tbe/e ted been no, boycott; and 
nothing could be done to unseat them except 
though the weary routine of election 
petitions. The National, Alliance, in con¬ 
trast, was in a triumphant mood Its main 
component, the Northern People’s Con¬ 
gress, had enough seats in the house to 
govern with no coalition at all. Its leader, 
the Sardauna of Sokoto, must have been 
tempted to listen to the urgent entreaties of 
his followers to “go it alone.’* 

But Sir Abubakar had his way over every¬ 
one. On the one hand, he was firm as a 
rock against any invalidating of the election 
and he despatched the highest legal 
authorities in the land to State House to 
convince Dr Azikiwe that, whatever his 
personal feelings, he had no power of pro- 

SUDAN 

The Mahdi 
Rides Again 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

F or a country whose experience of 
independent parliamentary democracy 
has been limited to the three years between 
1956 and 1958, Sudan is showing a certain 
maturity in its approach to elections. The 
riots early last month, much bloodier than 
the October revolution which brought the 
civilians back, were a setback that shocked 
most Sudanese. But they have had two 
consequences that could be beneficial. 

First, they. Convinced any northern poli¬ 
tical leaden who still needed convincing 
that, unless the southern problem is settled, 
the fire of revolution will turn to ash. Also, 
the riots, and the fears they roused* have 
helped the morale of the army and the 1 
police. After the civilian revolution, 
both services were snubbed and derided 
by a jubilant public. But the trouble 
in December showed them to be 


m: 

tut except toreaign. On 
SirAbubakar abo prtroled otfer rhis tewr. 
patty’s extremists. - _^>r! [i * 

However, ihe influence of^hoscwfa&Jftfnt. 
ta Jteep the South firmly a ndrthcm 
thumb must now btf considerably stronger 
thao m t^ Now mote 

than ever, Sir Abutekafo own tolerance 
and wisdom provide almose the Only safe* 
Eteftls foTtfhe survival of/teal as distinct 
from; formal democracy. 

Protests against the neik/government and 
its route tO fxmer afc unlikcly to be vtofteht. 
One by oocy the jddtrica of last week’s pro-r 
t<st movemem feU ^h«^weefc - Fim, thfef 
president admitted himself iotbt powerkss 
and announced, a 03 fibpromifi mAdc, hC 
hinted, despite his “ pdrshnal fedingsiahd 
efaen* indmttiflfc.f’^Tnm - the Progressive 
Alteon leader* (faemsdves clearlV sawithat 
the election^ gaoae wm oVen Fmafiy^lhc^ 
trade uniote realised ttet they cowld Jtot 
fight a political battle by thcmsdvtar t*, d</>-? 

Thb chtenic \ Nook-South probfemtoola 
more intractable than ever 1 now thfet the 
popular parties of both the Ibosxnd the 
Yorubas are left without federal perwte 
The new government is pledged to .review 
the constitution, hut some of the more 
promising reforms that were, urged by 
the defeated Progressive Alliance now stand 
little chance of adoption. The future will 
see a continued polarisation of political 
groupings as between “ left ” and “ right.” 
labour leaders will increasingly draw dis¬ 
illusioned radicals away from all the 
traditional parties into their camp. These 
forces contain the seeds of a new protest 
that may not collapse as easily as did that of 
Dr Okpara and his ill-organised alliance; 


still the guardians of law and order. 

The vital question is whether Sudan’s 
political leaders will show as much restraint 
and statesmanship after the elections as 
most of them (including the communists 
and the Moslem Brotherhood) are doing 
now. Credit is due to the hard-working 
and respected caretaker prime minister, 
Scrr cl-Khatcm Khalifa, who has been able 
to win the politicians* support for his sen¬ 
sible approach towards a southern policy,* 
and for such other matters as a change in 
the electoral law that will give women poli¬ 
tical rights for the first time. Women’s 
suffrage is even supported by the Moslem 
Brotherhood, who have shrewdly calculated 
that women tend to be more devout than 
mert. But Mr Khalifa is no politician, and 
his term of office is strictly limited. 

In dealing with Sudan’s southern 
troubles, his difficulty is that although he 
has no mandator to propose a permanent 
settlement, the problem cannot be allowed 
to wait until after the elections in late 
March. ; The breathing space that he and his 
minister of the interior, Mr Clement 
Mboro, who comes from the south, have 
gained through the dying down of the rebel¬ 
lion must be put to good use. In order to 
get over this difficulty, Mt Khalifa has to 
move in dose consultation with the poli- 
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tical leaders and to include them in his dis¬ 
cussions with the exited southern leaders., 
who, it is hoped, can be persuaded to come 
co Khartoum later in the month. 

Elections are likely to increase the power 
and influence of the Umma party while 
reducing that of the left wing, including the 
communists and the professional men and 
intellectuals who played an active part in 
bringing about the October revolution. The 
Umma, under the impressive leadership of 
the youthful Sadik el-Mfehdi, the famous 
Mahdi’s great-grandson, has already held its 
party congress and produced its programme. 
This was rather rudimentary, amounting to 
little more than a statement of purpose: an 
Umma Sudan would be '‘anti-communist 
and anti-capitalist,” heavy industry, mining, 
banks and insurance would be nationalised 
but agriculture, trade and light industry 
would be left to the private sector. 

But of all the parties, the Uinma has 
rather surprisingly emerged as the most 
reinvigorated after six years in the wilder¬ 
ness. Its old rival, the National Unionist 
party, still led by the ageing Ismail 
el-Azhari, seems to have lost its spark. It 
never recovered from the loss, in 1956, of 
the support of the Khatmiyah sect (still led 
by Sayyed Ali el-Mirghani) and has failed 
to attract the younger educated Sudanese 
who sees no meaning in the rivalry 
between the NUP and the Umma party. 

The possibility of a powerful Umma 
upsurge at the elections raises the fear that 
a strongly Islamic party, in alliance with 
the Moslem Brotherhood, might not pursue 
a conciliatory policy towards the pagan and 
Christian south. It might also provoke a 
dangerous left-wing reaction ; if the Left 
thought the government reactionary, it 


INDIA 

Case of the 
Vanishing Reds 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

ITHER New Delhi had a bad attack of 
nerves or there is some hidden reason 
why it dare not yet give a satisfactory reason 
for its sudden cracking down last week on 
the pro-Peking Indian communists who 
set up a splinter party two months ago. 
Starting at dawn on December 30th, the 
police rounded up 700 activists from as far 
apart as Kerala and Kashmir. The largest 
number of arrests was in Kerala where the 
pro-Peking faction is undoubtedly strong, 
but where there is also a mid-term election 
due in six weeks. Any connection between 
the two was vigorously denied by the home 
minister, Mr Nanda, who claimed that the 
arrests were in fact more likely to damage 
the ruling party’s cause in the elections by 
giving the leftists the halo of martyrdom. 

The Indian press was not, however, con¬ 
vinced ; the Hindustan Times, which is not 
particularly fond of communists of any 
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Life in Sudan’s deep south 

might easily turn to unconstitutional action. 
A warning signal has already been given in 
the sharp response from the trade union 
representative in the government to the 
Umma party’s blunt declaration that the 
unions should not involve themselves in 
politics. 

The trade unionists, students and 
teachers, together with the professional 
groups, felt that much of the credit for the 
revolution was due to them. The National 
Front that they formed with the poli¬ 
tical parties was to establish a caretaker 
government. Now the political parties look 
like reaping all the benefits. Immediately 
after the elections, the National Front is to 
be disbanded—to the chagrin of the com¬ 
munists, who have a much more powerful 
position inside it than they can hope for in 
any elected parliament. 


shade, commented that more proof was 
needed to establish that the arrests had to 
be made “ at this particular time.” Several 
non-communist opposition leaders have 
voiced similar doubts. 

Taken aback by the strong reaction, Mr 
Nanda made a nation-wide broadcast on 
New Year’s Eve that set out to explain the 
crack-down. The evidence he cited to prove 
that the militant ideology of the left-wing 
communists owed its inspiration to China 
was superfluous since they themselves have 
made no secret of it. At their party con¬ 
vention in August a large picture of Mao 
Tse-tung adorned the platform along with 
those of Marx, Engels and Lenin. That the 
leftists had no inhibition about using 
violent methods was also not in dispute. But 
it is not clear whether the change to this 
effect, made in the party’s constitution in 
November, was only a philosophical exercise 
or an immediate commitment to apply these 
methods. Mr Nanda furnished no specific 
answer except to refer to party documents 
discussing the possibilities of organising 
locfrl insurrections. But as an influential 
independent daily. The Statesman, said, 
there has hardly been a time in communist 
history when similar documents were not 
floating about somewhere. 
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frdhtich . There is confirmation ti^t certain 
leftists haye been tort of 

* ambition*since theyhave no following 
% these fxanjfefc area* they to have 
beeh nursing fbriom hopes more than plans. 
It is also known'that the left wing of the 
Indian ComAnmist party has been in touch 
with the Chinese, 

It is likely that rite Chinese We been 
liberally assisting their Indian supporters 
financially. The todddn closure of the 
Indonesian consulate „ in Calcutta wats 
thought to have something tp do witfa dtis 
although it was denied, rather feebly, by 
New Uelhi. Since all this has presumably 
been going on for some time it still docs 
not explain the timing of the arrests nor 
the government’s ambivalence in refusing 
to ban the left-wing rtfmp party. Hence 
the persistent feeling that there is more to 
the whole affair than has so far been 
revealed—assuming of course that New 
Delhi acted in good faith. 

On the same day as the left-wing Com¬ 
munists were rounded up, Mr Chou En-lai 
made it plain once again that he was in no 
hurry to settle the border dispute with 
India. Rejecting the Indian pre-conditions 
for negotiations, he sternly pave a reminder 
that China had never relinquished its claims 
to 36,000 square miLs of territory south of 
the McMahon-line border (which Peking 
had seemed tacitly to accept). Equally 
ominous is a stream of protesr notes from 
Peking alleging border violations on the 
ground and in the air from the Indian side. 
In India itself there are reports of fresh 
Chinese incursions in the eastern sector. It 
is not clear whether New Delhi seriously 
regards these as a sign that the lull follow¬ 
ing the 1962 ceasefire may be broken 
when the Himalayan snows thaw in the 
spring, nor whether the communist 
round-up was connected with these 
developments. 

But the reaffirmations of China’s uncom¬ 
promising attitude come as a blow to those 
who were hoping for a gradual relaxation. 
Just before Christmas two influential voices 
were raised from the government side in 
parliament urging fresh efforts to find a 
political solution of the frontier dispute. 
One member pointed out, much in the same 
way as the left-wing Communists have done, 
that the Colombo proposals were “not 
sacrosanct.” The implication was that if 
the Chinese refused to negotiate on the basis 
of these proposals, India could not per¬ 
manently leave the matter there. This, 
coupled with the revival of Mr Nehru’s sug¬ 
gestion for independent arbitration of the 
frontier claims, marked the first aLtempt to 
re-open the issue from within the govern¬ 
ment party. It was not only Mr Chou En- 
lai who put an end to this attempt, but also 
the strident Indian MPs who virtually 
forced the foreign minister to say that 
“ not an inch ” of territory would be 
surrendered. 
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Where in-the world is 
NISSHO? 



—just about bvorywhere in the world 
of international hade I 



FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 

AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Hank Act of the U.S.A. 

Consolidated Statement of Condition 
as of December 31, 1964 


Assets 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U.S. Government Obligations . 

State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities .... 

Loans, after deducting Reserve for Possible 

Losses, $158,954,000 . 

Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
Bank Premises and Equipment 
Other Assets 


$2,456,994,000 

1.372.190,000 

1,064.598.000 

253,652,000 

6,777.515,000 
. 217,655,000 
142,705,000 
167,060,COO 


Total 


$12,452,369,000 


Liabilities 


Deposits 

Liability on Acceptances 
Funds Borrowed 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses 
Provision for Dividend Declared 
Other Liabilities 
Unearned Income 
Reserve for Contingencies 


$10,806,051,000 
224.098,000 
197,098,000 
91.584,000 
10,647,000 
76,487,000 
71,806.000 
. 100,293,000 


In Japan, Nissho is the leading exporter of ships. In this minuic- 
tion It has exported over thirty tankers and bulk cai riers to the N J. 
Goulandris Co., one of the world's big three ship owners. In addi¬ 
tion, Nissho has concluded a contract with the Sugar Institute of 
South Africa to deliver a revolutionary direct loading sugar carrier 
that eliminates pie packaging of the bulk sugar cargo. 

In over fifty of the world’f principal trade centers there are 
experienced Nissho trade experts ready to talk business with you 
—whether your business be ships, metals, machinery, textiles, 
foods or general commodities. Why not have a talk with your local 
Nissho representative sometime soon. It could well be the most 
profitable chat you’ll ever have. 

S General Importers and Exporteis 

THE NISSHO caun 

Ibaf ftfflct: Higashi-ku, OsaVi, Japan Cables: NISSH0C0NY OSAKA Telex OS3264,0S3265 . 0 S336J, 
C$3481 Tokyo Office; Tokyo Boeklkaifcan Bldg., Tokyo, Japan Cables- NISSH0C0NY TOKYO Telex: 
TK2231 TK2234, Tk24S0 l TK2538 London Brandi: 14 Finsbury Circus, London E.C. 2 Tel: LONdon 
WaHjTOl/5 Telex; UK 28302 Cables: NISSHO CONY LONDON Overseas Office*: Hamburg. Dusseldorf, 
Paris, Bircofeita, Milan, Antwerp, Lisbon, Athens and 45 other nujor cities throughout the world. 


Shareholders” Equity 

Capital Stock. 

(13,308,456 shares out¬ 
standing—$20 par) 
(15,000,000 shares 
authorized) 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits 


$266,169,000 


420,894,000 

187,242,000 


874.305,000 


Total. 


$12,452,369,000 


Figures of Overseas Branches and Overseas Subsidiaries are as of December 
23. U.S. Government obligations and other assets carried at $1,072,201,000 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 

First National City Bank is a member of tjie Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation.^ 

London Branches, City: 117 Old Broad Street, E.C.2. Berkeley 
Square: 17 Bruton Street, W.l. New York, Uptown Headquarters: 
379 Park Avenue. Downtown Headquarters: 55 Wall Street. 

branches throughout Metropolitan New York and in 39 Countries on S Continents. 
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President Johnson's 
Agenda 

WASHINGTON’,. DC 

blueprint for Paradise,” Senator Dirksen, the leader of the 
Republican minority in the Senate, called President Johnson’s 
State of the Union address, delivered on Monday evening to a 
joint session of both houses of Congress. And indeed, the 
message is marked by a length of focus and an exaltation of tone 
that make it more than usually difficult to discern precisely how 
much the President proposes to do here and now. Applauding 
now politely, now warmly, the Representatives and Senators sat 
turning the lofty phrases in their minds to extract from them details 
of the legislative tasks and conflicts that might be coming their 
way in the next few weeks. When it was over they were left per¬ 
ceptibly divided in their assessments. One school, excited or 
dumbfounded by the boldness of the President's programme, 
expeas a series of far-reaching measures and a strenuous legislative 
year. Another holds that when the measures are aaually seen they 
will be found to be tailored prudently enough to the measure of 
what Congress can be got to swallow without trouble. There are 
liberals in both schools. President Johnson promised within the 
next six weeks a series of messages that would spell out his proposals 
in detail. White House officials have indicated that five of these 
will come before the Inauguration on January 20th. Thus the 
uncertainty may not last long ; but it was very marked this week 
in some of the executive departments as well as in Congress. 

Quite possibly Mr Johnson is feeling his way himself and wants 
a little time to take th£ temperature of the new Congress before 
he decides just how hard to force the pace. Most notably, and 
in contrast to his State of the Union message last year, he has not 
at this stage tied himself down to any Budget figures. He did 
promise a substantial cut in excise taxes. In the next sentence 
he spoke of continuing “ along the path toward a balanced Budget " 
which presumably means some further reduction in the country's 
financial deficit. The cut in excise taxes had been expected, since 
it was the logical device to follow last year’s cut in income taxes as 
an economic stimulus ; its scope is still uncertain, except that it 
will amount to more than Si billion and less than $3 billion. 
Assuming a natural increase in tax revenue, arising from the growth 
of the national product, of some $6 billion in the next fiscal year 
and allowing for savings of $500 million on defence and a windfall 
or two elsewhere, it should be possible to give the excise relief, 
incur S4 billion or so of extra expenditure for domestic policies 
and still come out with a further modest reduction in the estimated 
deficit. These figures might be upset if Congress were to make 
haste in putting new social measures into law ; but the figures 
would still have served their purpose of combining the impression 
of thrift and frugality with that of beneficent social advance. 

Mr Johnson had gone to some trouble in advance to deflate 
expectations of his programme ; the effect is that, from what can 
be discerned of its outlines now, the programme is going to be 
more liberal than the expectations were. He begins with measures 
to promote economic expansion—the cut in excise taxes—and to 
add to the government’s armoury of fiscal weapons against any 
threat of recession. One proposed new weapon is the voting of 
funds by Congress to be held in readiness for public works so that 
employment can be created should the need appear. The other 
is a tactful variant on the request made by President Kennedy 
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and rejected by Congress, for standing authority to cut iuicoxne 
taxes temporarily to counter a slump. Last year's big reduction 
in income tax took more than a year to get through. President 
Johnson now proposes that Congress, without surrendering its 
prerogative, should adopt procedures which would permit tem¬ 
porary cuts in income taxes to be introduced rapidly and would 
not require a new law each time. 

The message docs not make it dear what Mr Johnson proposes 
to do about the Art# Redevelopment Administration, the agency 
to help distressed areas which is now in a lame-duck phase, with 
its funds for some purposes already exhausted and its authority, 
unless Congress grants an extension, due to run out in June. He 
docs propose a new programme to administer economic first aid 
on a regional basis, as distinct from the local patchwork operation 
of the ARA. It is supposed that the new Regional Recovery Pro¬ 
gramme will start with the Appalachian region, which was the 
subject of a Bill that failed to pass the last Congress. Some of 
the opposition to the old Appalachia Bill came from people anxious 
to press the competing claims of other depressed areas. Thus a 
Bill capable of being applied to other regions as well may find 
more supporters and fewer opponents. More generally, Mr 
Johnson proposes to improve unemployment benefits and to extend 
the minimum wage regulation to cover about two million more 
workers than it docs now. He has not adopted the trade union 
demand that the minimum should be raised from $1.25 to $2 an 
hour. But he has accepted a labour demand on another and 
violently controversial front, that of the so-called “ right-to-work ” 
legislation ; be undertakes to propose changes in the TaftrHartlcy 
Act, including the section under which many states have prohibited 
the union shop that requires all employees in a plant to join 
a union. Thus labour is rewarded for its lavish and energetic 
support of Democratic candidates in the election campaign. 

Under the heading “ Opportunity for All,” the President con¬ 
founded expectations that he was going to leave legislation on 
behalf of the Negroes alone while the executive branch and the 
judiciary pursued the enforcement of last year's major civil rights 
Act. A phrase in the message speaks of “ elimination of barriers 
to the right to vote this means that either a new law, or a consti¬ 
tutional "amendment against such devices as absurd literacy tests, 
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and unreasonable residence requirements, is to be put before this 
session of Congress. 

Health, education and the campaign against poverty will take 
up most of the still indeterminate' volume of new funds which 
Mr Johnson will seek. Once more a Bill to provide hospital care 
under social security for people over 65 is to be introduced and 
there seems a good chancefojit this time if'®* 1 ' 
of ; another. A proposal to establish 31 
foT jdvafieed diagnosis and treatment 
cancM$ and Other major diseases ” would 
^ Jieajjg. Last year’s ippfootiatioAhf $785 
^opmgojgn, jboat Af which" goes «n 
Straining ofw 
fty for alt?* 



it to he 


|at theibiti- 
1 ' itidb. and 
. The’siojgan 
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bom other cqu&friGi yyidii the pt&^M : f thufe - unoltier 

thin Continues the reptiet tf# did system at 

quotas based oa.nati<ao*i origin ty : 4 System based mainly on the 
immigrant’a\oi^kfoalc usefulness. (In Mr Johnson’s education 
prograonie : jpevUMifficr' of opinions is particularly strong. He 
prcjgofoa to foe eduqnoh budget, addjngji.5 billion to 

fed<sbl «RP*n 4 ii^«tt ’Schqefo ahd stwjfonts." : TWs is almost the 
only figureht hour foe money u to 

be laid out Artefopts /tb put : |Kmb fiihdt into primary , and 
secondary educatice are still bedevilled btfthe religious problem; 
the seaschfor Wayiiround this battier -knows no end. The Presi- 
dent wants church-run schools to be allowed to use facilities pro¬ 
vided by the federal government and their needy students to be 
allowed to enjoy grants f rotor federal funds; then the religious 
authorities may feel that they are not discriminated against while 
the champions of the separation of church and state will not be too 
deeply offended. 

To the uphill efforts of the last few years to engage the national 
resources in the improvement of the cities. President Johnson 
adds a cause close to his own heart, the preservation of the country¬ 
side. Once more, on the urban front, the chief proposal is to 
establish Housing and Urban Development av a separate depart¬ 
ment 6f the Administration. Less precise, but indicated in general 
terms, is a desire to embark on unified town planning for entire 
metropolitan areas and to put public housing policy on a new 
basis with the same ends in view. Ideas for the preservation of 
natural beauty have yet to harden, but it is proposed,to take power 
to prevent pollution of the air and of rivers and to call a White 
House conference on natural beauty. 


F oreign policy took up little of the message and the chief novelty 
in this field is one that was to be expected. The President’s 
situation last year, with no Vice Prudent to act for him or to 
take his place if he were lost, vir / Evented him leaving the 
country. Now he can speak of toui.ng Latin America and Europe 
this year. It has been made clear that he intends to include Paris 
in his European travels, if an invitation is forthcoming. One will 
be, no doubt. Until it is known what conditions are attached to 
the invitation, and how Mr Johnson responds to them, the visit 
to General de Gaulle cannot be regarded as a certainty. But Mr 
Johnson's policy of universal reconciliation, deployed with such 
warmth at home, plainly extends to France. Everywhere he would 
rather have friends than enemies and he is not the man to make 
difficulties out of ccremoniousness. Most interesting of all, per¬ 
haps, is his invitation in rather general terms to “ the new Soviet 
leaders " to visit ihe United States. This may lead to them coming. 
to Washington, or to Mr Johnson going to Russia, or to both. 
While he is guarded .about any innovation in foreign policy, he 
did make a clear distitoedop between the communist government* 
in Europe aqd the more hostile Communist governments in Asia. 
Without fanfare, the distinction is likely to be acted upon. 


Congress Sets Forth 

1. House Remodeffed 

I n the opening days of the Eighty-ninth Congress, the House of 
Representatives has stole* the spotlight from the more 
glamorous %toatt by tfftowipg of the shicklcs of : itfc ; cpn$erv*uve 
committee ‘chairmen. The House Democrats, \yith astaggeripg 
majority of 295 to 140 Republicans and with 4'fje^v prqpb^delfeance 
of liberals (northern Democrats, who tend To be progressive, 
gained in strength from 151 to 194 while southern Democrats, 
traditionally conservative, lost four seats), have launched the most 
important reforms of House rules in half a century. The effect 
of the changes is to give the party’s leaders more power to move 
legislation past parliamentary roadblocks ; these have frequently 
been set up by committee chairmen who achieved their position 
by seniority (or mere survival, as some call it) and who tend to 
be Southerners, re-elected faithfully by a loyal electorate. 

One of the major reforms has been the Democrats* insistence 
that the ratio of their party’s members to Republicans on com¬ 
mittees reflect their two-to-one ratio in the House as a whole. This 
has forced the powerful Ways and Means Committee and the 
Appropriations Committee to alter the three-to-two ratio of 
majority to,minority to which they have clung for over a quarter 
of a century. Now, with 17 Democrats and eight Republicans, 
Ways and Means can be expected to break out of the coalition 
of Republicans and conservative Democrats and to send to the 
House floor for a vote the controversial Bill providing hospital 
< are for the aged. In the same spirit, the reforms have broken 
the autocratic grasp of Mr Howard Smith of Virginia on the 
Rules Committee which decides when legislation shall reach the 
floor. From now on, the House, by a simple majority vote, can 
wrest away any Bill which that committee has kept bottled up. 

These and other reforms were hammered out by the Democratic 
Study Group, an informal alliance of nj liberal Demo¬ 
cratic Representatives. Another of their proposals 10 be adopted, 
although somewhat modified, was for the disciplining of southern 
Democratic Congressmen who openly campaigned for Senator 
Gold water. Both Mr Williams of Mississippi and Mr Watson of 
South Carolina have been stripped of their seniority on committees. 
This is particularly painful to Mr Williams who, after 18 years 
in the House, was next in line for the chairmanship of the Com¬ 
merce Committee. But the Democrats, crusaders though they may 
be, cannor cast off their southern yoke so easily. The House 
has voted tQ seat the five rcgularly-elccied Representatives from 
Mississippi, in spite of the protests of the Mississippi Freedom 
Party that, because 94 per cent of the state’s Negroes did nor 
vote, the state’s Congressmen were not elected by " all the people ” 
as the federal Constitution provides. The Freedom party has 
asked the House to rule on its challenge of the validity of the 
Mississippi elections. 


2. Leading Men 

U nderdogs or not, the Republicans in the House generated a 
large shire of the excitement this week. In a swift and tidy 
coup, they threw out their leader for the past six years, Mr Charles 
Hallcck of Illinois. In his place, they have installed Mr Gerald 
Ford of Michigan. The voting records of the two men are much 
alike—conservative but not of the Goldwater stripe. The marks 
that distinguish Mr Ford from his predecessor seem to be chiefly 
physical; he is younger, better-looking^ and rugged, having once 
played cojlegiate football. This is said to have been what the 
defeat-weary Republicans wanted—a fresher image. Nonetheless, 
the mere change is thf Republican leadership in the House has 
been interpreted as a repudiation of the Goldwater wing of the 
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IN EUROPE 


THE economist intelligence ukit LIMITED is an international 
economic and business research and consultancy organisation which 
Was started in 1947 . It is a subsidiary company of The Economist, 
but operates separately with its own staff; like The Economist, the 
EIU is completely independent of outside control. It is therefore 
objective in its judgments and its relations with clients are wholly 
confidential. 

The work of the EIU is truly international. The EIU headquarters 
in London is the centre of a network of branch offices, companies, 
representatives and research correspondents covering not only Europe 
but the whole world. EIU overseas representatives have intimate 
knowledge of local conditions and affairs; almost always they are 
nationals of the countries. Each often a wide range of research 
facilities and can where necessary, obtain assistance from members 
of the network in other countries or from the ElU’s London Head¬ 
quarters. 

Among many publications, the EIU publishes 58 Quarterly Eco¬ 
nomic Reviews, 19 of which cover European countries, “European 
Trends”, a quarterly publication on developments in the EEC and 
ETTA and “Marketing in Europe”, a monthly publication covering 
the consumer market in Western Europe. 
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party. Mr Ford has already set himself to the difficult task of 
unifying the warring factions; he has promised Republican Con¬ 
gressmen a greater voice in making party policy. Liberals among 
Republicans, however, have been disheartened to see that Mr Ford’s 
old job—the chairmanship of the House Republican Conference— 
has gone to a Gold water backer, Mr Laird of Wisconsin. 

There was no lack of drama in the Senate, even apart from the 
spectacle of Mr Robert Kennedy being sworn in as Senator from 
New York beside his brother, Mr Edward Kennedy, who was 
taking the oath following his re-election as.Senator from Massa¬ 
chusetts. This will be the first time since 1803 that brothers have 
served together in the Senate. But more provocative was the 
victory of Senator Russell Long of Louisiana in the secret balloting 
for assistant Democratic leader, or Whip, the post vacated by 
Senator Humphrey’s election as Vice President. Mr Long is the 
son of the late Huey Long, whose flamboyant career in Louisiana 
and Washington (which ended with his assassination in 1935) has 
been a boon to southern novelists. A less colourful character, 
the present Senator Long has remained loyal to southern con¬ 
servatism, voting against the Administration on the Civil Rights 
Bill, medical care and the limited test ban treaty. Nevertheless, he 
has a good record on tax and welfare legislation and won consider¬ 
able support from northern Democrats in defeating Senator Pastore 
of Rhode Island for the post. The New York Times calls Mr 
Long’s elevation “an unmerited vote of confidence,” but the 
Senator himself sees it as a symbol of the healing of this “ North- 
South thing.” 


Profile of the 89th Congress 

The typical Congressman may be as mythical a figure as the 
typical American, but it is tempting to picture him even so. 
He is a 51-year-old white mule (older if he is a Senator, younger 
if a member of the House of Representatives) who is a civil 
servant or politician by % >profession and who goes to church. 
Only one Senator out of 100 and only 13 Representatives out 
of 435 do not profess allegiance to a church ; if the Congress¬ 
man is not a Roman Gttholic (the religious group which now 
has the largest number of members—107—in Congress), he is 
likely to be a Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian or Baptist. 
Two Democratic Representatives are ordained ministers. 

The Congressman, in fact, may have several occupations, at 
least one of them probably connected with the law or with 
business. But the possibilities are by no means limited. There 
is a machinist in die House—Mr Race of Wisconsin, one of 
the 67 Democratic newcomers. Dr Tim Lee Carter of 
Kentucky, one of the 19 new Republican Representatives, is one 
of the four physicians in Congress. There arc two trade union 
officials in the House, five engineers, ten women and six 
Negroes. There are two engineers and two women in the 
Senate. The table shows Congressmen’s favourite jobs: — 


Agriculture . 

House 

34 

Senate 

16 

Business/Banking . 

... 123 

24 

Civil Service/Politics. 

... 367 

98 

Journalism . 

... 28 

8 

Law .~ 

238 

67 

Teaching . 

33 

13 


Apart from die legal restrictions, age is no barrier to Con¬ 
gress. The youngest Representative, Mr Jed Johnson, Jr, of 
Oklahoma, only last week reached 25, the minimum age for 
the office to which he was elected in November. The oldest 
is Mr Barratt O’Hara, 82, of Illinois. Both arc Democrats, as 
are the most senior and junior members of the Senate. Mr Carl 
Hayden of Arizona, 87, entered the Senate in 1927. And 
Mr Edward Kennedy, 32, has not yet been dislodged from his 
position as die youngest Senator. 



Democrats? Long Republicans* Ford 


The stage is set, however, for a repetition of the traditional sec¬ 
tional struggle. Northern liberal Democrats, headed by Senator 
Anderson of New Mexico, are fighting to change the filibuster rules; 
they would like debate in the Senate to be closed when three-fifths J 
of the Senators approve. The present “ closure rule ”—invoked for 
the first time last year to stop the southern marathon of speech^ 
making against the Civil Rights Bill-—requites a two-thirds vote 
to halt debate, a number almost impossible to reach without 
southern support. Such an amendment of Senate rules must be 
dealt with before the Senate begins its regular business. Already a 
filibuster is threatened on the filibuster reform. Ironically some 
liberals hope that if they keep talking until January 20th when 
Mr Humphrey returns to preside over the Senate as Vice President, 
their chances of reforming the rules might be brighter. They 
hope that he would decide that a majority of the Senate could shut 
off debate. But Mr Humphrey may decline to play Solomon in 
the fierce dispute. Already aligned against changing the filibuster 
rules are Republican Senator Dirksen of Illinois, Democratic 
Senator Russell of Georgia and the new Whip, Mr Long. 

Exporters Do Their Bit 

T he agreement under which two private American firms will 
build in Rumania a synthetic rubber plant and a petroleum 
processing plant (to provide the necessary chemicals) may begin 
a new era in commercial relations with communist countries. These 
Rumanian arrangements, unlike those being negotiated with East 
Germany in connection with a synthetic fibre plant, were actively 
encouraged by the Administration in Washington and were facili¬ 
tated by the Export-Import Bank. President Johnson in his State 
of the Union message promised more encouragement of this kind 
and he may ask Congress to extend most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to the Soviet Union and other communist countries. 
The present Congress may even be willing to agree to this, par¬ 
ticularly if the Russians are at last ready to offer a satisfactory 
settlement for their Lend-Lease debts ; they gave the impression 
that they were to a group of leading American business men who 
were in the Soviet Union in November. 

The new markets offered by communist countries, small as they 
are expected to be for a long time, nevertheless attract the 
Administration nearly as much as they do the business community. 
No chance of increasing exports can be missed as long as the 
country's international accounts remain out of balance. In this 
respect 1964 ended rather disappointingly, even though the deficit 
for the year in the Balance of payments will be under $3 billion 
for the first time since 1957. Export sales were once again the 
star performers, being about 12 per cent above 1963. But in spite 
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of tjw ncw enthusiasm foff fortign trade in the United States 
exports are unlikely to go up this year as much as thty did last, 
especially while Britain, one of America's largest customers, imposes 
its tariff surcharge; moreover harvests in other countries were 
good last season and so agricultural exports will fall off in 1965. 
Imports did not rise in 1964 as much as they usually do in times 
of prosperity but they are likely to behave more normally this year. 

Thus the trade surplus can hardly make as great a contribution 
to the reduction in the international deficit in 1963 as it did in 
1964 and present indications are that capital outflows may become 
even more of a liability. To prevent this the .Administration is 
hjifrfrft that it may use its power to extend to basic lending abroad 
thelfeltetest equalisation tax which penalises purchases of foreign 
securities in the United Stttea. Loans by banks to foreign 
c&mmm, after dropping jrigapi third Quarter of last year, ire 
said to have gQfle ,up; 4 he four$r 4 Tfre Adtginistrati^ 

does not want to restrict the met mid fcniw* ^capital fosse*, 
direct investment in foreign countries, partly because it aids their 
economies, partly because, to begin with at least, such investment 
benefits the export trade of the United States itself. In 1965 a 
quarter of all American exports went to foreign subsidiaries of 
American companies, according to the Department of Commerce. 


Shaking up the Banks 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

I N a little more than three years as Comptroller of the Currency 
Mr James Saxon has promulgated so many new rulings and 
reinterpretations that some bankers have been unable to keep up 
with the deluge. This is not so much a reflection on them—like 
so many professional persons nowadays, they are too busy to read 
everything that they should—as it is an outward manifestation 
of Mr Saxon’s burning sense of purpose. Mr Saxon is nothing 
so much as a reformer—and perhaps a twister of sacred cats’ tails. 

As Comptroller, he is the supervisor of the 4,600 federally- 
chartered, or national, banks in the United States. By law they 
must belong to the Federal Reserve System. Some 1.800 of the 
9,000 state-chartered banks are voluntary members of the System. 
In certain instances federal law makes applicable to the state 
member banks what Mr Saxon lays down for his national banks. 
However, since state and national banks compete side-by-side in 
countless communities, potentially the Comptroller has enormous 
influence over all state banks; anything he does that benefits 
national banks tends to put pressures on banking commissioners 
and legislatures in the states to do as much for their banks. Thus, 
Mr Saxon as a reformer has been in a position to, and has avowedly 
sought to, alter the practices of the enure commercial banking 
industry. 

For all his efforts, Mr Saxon has achieved limited results. In 
part, he has been thwarted directly by a Federal Reserve Board 
which sternly admonished member banks—national and state—to 
adhere to certain customary practices in spite of his rulings per¬ 
mitting them to be changed. In part, a number of bankers have 
refrained from practices which he authorised because rhev did not 
accept his reinterpretations of the statutes and feared that the 
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courts might not either. (Bank officers who act illegally can be 
held personally liable for losses.) In part, much of What he has 
authorised was practicable only for large banks. In part, many 
bankers insrinctively proceed rather slowly when it comes to 
innovations. 

This is not to say that Mr Saxon has been wholly ineffective— 
far from it. He has exerted great influence on the thinking of 
bankers aod interested outsiders about the way banking should 
be conducted. By his incisive and persistent attacks on unit (one- 
office) banking, he has kindled considerable interest, much of it 
critical, in state laws that prohibit, or severely limit, branch 
banking. In broadest terms, he has persuaded many bankers and 
observers that banking has been stultified by oVerfy restrictive 
regulations which grew out of the bitter experience of 1929 to 
1933. Banking, he has argued with great persuasiveness, has 
failed to realise its own poterttial and has therefore failed to con¬ 
tribute "as much as it might to the expansion of the economy. 

In his latest annual report for 1963, unabashedly entitled k4 “ Years 
of Reform—A Prelude to Progress,” the Comptroller, a lawyer by 
training and a' dynamo by temperament, has catalogued the key 
reforms ” of his administration. Many are rfninor and technical. 
Among the important ones ate rhe following: 

(r) A ruling that national banks may accept savings deposits 
from incorporated businesses, a direct contradiction of the long¬ 
standing Federal Resrive Board regulation that only individuals 
and nonprofit organisations may have savings accounts. The 
Board nullified the ruling by warning member banks that corporate 
savings deposits would be subject to demand-deposit reserve 
requirements rather than the lower savings-account requirements. 

(2) A ruling that banks may include undivided profits as well 
as capital and surplus in determining the capital funds which are 
1 he base for calculating the 10 per cent limit on loans to a single 
borrower. The Board replied with a rebuttal of Mr Saxon’s legal 
analysis and a reiteration of its position. It is believed that some 
national banks have put Mr Saxon’s ruling to use, although some 
bankers hold privately that it was legally wrong. 

(3) A broad revision of trust regulations. Most far-rcaching was 
the Comptroller’s authorisation for the pooling in common trust 
funds of moneys in so-called managing agency accounts. No bank, 
so far as is known, has set up such a fund, largely because of an 
assertion of jurisdiction by the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission, an assertion that infuriated the Comptroller. Moreover, 
such trust vehicles would be feasible only for very large national 
banks having the expertise to organise and administer them. 

(4) Similarly, only quite large national banks have put to use 
the Comptroller’s go-ahead to enter the business of financing the 
leasing of business equipment, a ruling based largely on a semi¬ 
colon in a statute. Yet in terms of practical consequences, this 
has been one of his more successful efforts. 

(5) Authority to issue short-term, unsecured, negotiable promis¬ 
sory notes. Several banks have added to working capital in this 
way. The big New York banks have been stymied by uncertainty 
about the applicability to such notes of a provision of the state 
penal code. If the New York State Legislature makes clear this 
year, as the banks hope, that the notes are legal, they could become 
an important instrument in the money market. 

(6) An opinion that it was 14 both legal and appropriate ” for 
banks to raise capital by the sale of long-term notes or debentures. 
In under two years, 73 banks, state and national, have raised $825 
million by selling such debt publicly or privately to institutions. 

(7) A ruling intended to let national and state member banks 
underwrite certain state and municipal revenue bonds—as distinct 
from general obligation bonds as such—could have far-reaching 
consequences, but so far has been partly nullified by the opposition 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr Saxon was unsuccessful in his 
sponsorship of legislation to let banks underwrite revenue bonds. 
Not surprisingly, the investment bankers opposed it fiercely. 

For these and other innovations, Mr Saxon has won much 
applause from state and national bankers. But the approbation 
has been mixed with criticism of his prodding of the Reserve Board 
and his sometimes unilateral approach. He believes that rhe way 
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to gee things done is to do them. He tends to see co-ordination 
and consultation as obstacles erected by bureaucrats who are 
oriented towards the status quo. His inclination is to do what 
he thinks is necessary and allowed by his interpretation of the 
statutes. Let those who would stop him go to the courts. Mr 
Saxon has brought change to banking—although considerably less 
change than he may have hoped. But his zeal for reform is 
tempered with realism and, as the subtitle of his annual report 
implies, the past three years may have been only the beginning. 

Farmers' Bargain 

M r Johnson, who knows more about farmers than either of 
his immediate predecessors, has, it seems, already experi¬ 
enced, like them, the intractability of the farm problem. As a 
phrase in his Message on the State of the Union shows, he is 
concerned about the heavy costs of supporting farm prices; in the 
iast fiscal year the Department of Agriculture spent $7 billion, 
more than any non-defence department. At one point in his dis¬ 
cussions on the Budget the President was. apparently, convinced 
that some hundreds of millions a year could be saved by a cut of 
10 cents in the price at which feed-grains are supported. But this 
proposal elicited such protests from Democrats in the farm state* 
that it was abandoned. In general, the President seems likely to 
ask for a continuation of the programmes under which prices are 
held up and production or marketing of crops is held down. 

The President’s own victory in most farming areas, and the re¬ 
placement in them of about thirty Republican members of the 
House of Representatives by Democrats, suggests that farmers were 
frightened that a Republican victory would mean the end of price 
supports ; this would cut farm income by at least a third. It seems 
certain that existing methods of reducing farm surpluses, such as 
giving away more food at home under an expanded Food Stamp 
plan, and abroad, under the Food for Peace programme, will be 
extended ; whether commercial sales abroad can even be main¬ 
tained is doubtful in the fa£t of the protectionism in the European 
common market and elsewfiere. Another possibility is that farmers 
will be encouraged to band together to bargain with their customers, 
almost like trade unions, to keep prices up ; already some farmers 
are using this method of increasing their bargaining power. 

But neither private bargaining nor government programmes do 
much for the poor farmer working unproductive land ; today abour 
three-quarters of all government aid goes to the 25 per cent of 
farmers who are most efficient. In his Message on Monday the 
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President said that more effort wpuld be directed to the small 
farmer “ who needf most help.” In the view of the National Agri¬ 
cultural Advisory Commission, which submitted it* report in 
November, the best way out of the farm problem is to pay people 
to take about 40 million acres of submarginal land out of produc¬ 
tion permanently. Better education for farmers’ children and re¬ 
training for their elders should make it possible for them to find 
jobs elsewhere. But such denuding of the countryside and under¬ 
mining of hundreds of towns is politically unacceptable. Mr 
Johnson, in a statement in November, suggested that his aim was 
to make it possible for farmers' children to remain where they had 
grown-up by funnelling services, home loans and industrial develop¬ 
ment into country areas in a big programme of “ rural renewal.” 

ABC's Television 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 

nce again television ratings are in the news. While adver¬ 
tising executives, wary of Representative Oren Harris’s 
promise to reopen hearings on the subject, continue to play down 
their significance, these.same executives have been avidly studying 
the latest Nielsen reports. The stake is an advertising purse esti-r 
mated at more than one billion dollars this season. The issue is 
which television network will win the largest number of average 
TV homes ” by the Nielsen count. What makes the present contest 
unusually interesting is that the Columbia Broadcasting System- 
after eleven consecutive seasons as top network in terms of the 
volume of time it sells—has apparently lost its long standing 
leadership in terms of popularity with th<J viewers. The first sign 
of trouble for CBS came early in December. The Nielsen Tele¬ 
vision Index revealed that the three major networks were in a dead 
heat for audiences. While CBS lost 11 per cent, the National 
Broadcasting Company gained 11 per cent. But the real victor 
was the American Broadcasting Company with a spectacular gain 
of 18 per cent. 

The emergence of ABC as a fully competitive television network 
is a remarkable achievement. It is only a little over a decade since 
its network consisted of just seven stations. Today 125 primary 
stations are affiliated to it, so that its programmes can be received 
in 93 per cent of the 52.7 million television homes in the United 
States. To a considerable extent the credit for this must go 
to Mr Leonard Goldenson, the energetic president of American 
Broadcasting-Paramount Theatres Inc. In spite of a Harvard 
education Mr Goldenson likes to consider himself a “ showman ” 
with a sure instinct for what pleases the public. In the tradition of 
American showmanship he has not hesitated to gamble the share¬ 
holders’ money on new programmes, not always successfully. This 
winter ABC launched more new television shows than either of 
its rivals. But the key to triumph appears to have been the 
serialisation of Grace Metalious’s book “Peyton Place.” 

While librarians have generally been successful in keeping this 
novel about the sex lives of men, women and teenagers in a small 
community off the open shelves, ABC has been busy filming it in 
Hollywood for television. When television’s biggest spending 
cosmetic and toiletries company announced that it was moving the 
bulk of its billings over from CBS to ABC, ABC,in its turn 
announced that, in order to accommodate this new 4 sponsor, it 
would expand “ Peyton Place ” to three, showings a week. “ The 
sexials are the hottest sponsor commodity around today,” observed 
the trade magazine Variety and added u 9.30 to 10 p.m* looks 
like turning into television's first prime-time ‘ Sex Strip.’ ” Just 
what NBC and CBS will do now is not yet known. Meanwhile 
their rival has nothing more serious to contend with than angry 
librarians, aroused parents and the problem of finding room in 
ABC’s schedule for the unaccustomed arrival of dozens of new 
advertisers at the network’s door. 
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London Transport's Incomes Policy 

How a public corporation is increasing pay by 20 per cent in nine months 


principle of the shorter working 
JL week will apply from March 17, 1965, 
subject to crews working the additional 
rest day every four weeks (the basis of 
operation of the 40-hour week) until 
October, 1965, when the shorter working 
week as such will come into force, thus 
saving the extra crews that would otherwise 
be required for this purpose during the 
summer months.” With this crystalline 
phrase the London Transport Board 
announced this week that its central London 
bus crews will be getting a pay rise of 
£1 is. 3d. a week. The one faint merit of 
their way of giving this rise is the admission 
that, in Britain now, reductions in theoret¬ 
ical working hours in fact, because of the 
practice of working overtime, mean plain 
increases in pay. On top of the 12.6 per 
cent pay rise that the drivers have received 
by two instalments since last June, this 
means that central London busmen's pay 
will have risen by 19.4 per cent in nine 
months. 

The central London bus driver’s “ average 
rostered earnings ”—the convenient basis 
for calculations—will thus rise to £18 10s 
in March. His average earnings, including 
aU overtime, are some £3 more than this. 
Conductors, and crews working outside 
central London, earn slightly less, but are 
getting increases of a similar order. The 
London Transport Board has promised to 
meet the union again in March to discuss 
pay: board members contemplate that these 
meetings will lead to a further wage increase 
as from June. The labour element makes 
up 70 per cent of the cost of operating buses 



in central London. The only way to meet 
increases in costs is to raise fares. 

What is the London Transport Board 
getting from the union in exchange for these 
enormous wage increases ? It has intro¬ 
duced one-man buses on four more hope¬ 
lessly uneconomic routes in outer London. 
This summer it wull be experimenting with 
“ standee ’* buses on one route—to move 
commuters in Continental style uncomfort¬ 
ably but relatively rapidly from Marble 
Arch to Victoria Station. It has persuaded 
the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
(but nor necessarily that union’s members) 
to promise not to ban overtime or other 
extra voluntary work. Most staggering of 
all, it has persuaded the union to agree that 
buses for which crews cannot be found will 
not be operated: but that those buses which 
have to be cancelled for lack of crews will 
be cancelled at random, without any re¬ 
arrangement of schedules that might meet 
the convenience of passengers. 

The board, in fact, is pleased to present 
as concessions the barest acknowledgement 
by the union of existing facts. The board 
has swallowed the union's demands that the 
introduction of new, fast, comfortable 64- 
seater buses shall not lead to a reduction in 
the number of services that used to be run 
with the old 56-scatcr buses. The board 
has postponed its tentative and piecemeal 
attempts to readjust bus services in some 
areas to lit the changing pattern of travel 
in those areas. The board, whose last wage 
increases in the summer transformed the 
steady decline in its operating force into a 
net increase of some 500 people over the 
past few months, is now to increase its 
wages again. It seems, indeed, that the 
transport union has persuaded London 
Transport to recruit men to run buses that 
fewer and fewer people want to ride in. 

The union has not, it would seem, had to 
persuade with too much energy. London 
Transport, quite understandably, is run by 
people who actually like running buses. 
Their job is certainly made harder by the 
absurd freedom still allowed to suburban 
Londoners of parking their cars, or their 
delivery vans, on main roads. But the board 
faces only with the greatest reluctance the 
fact that all those cars really do mean that 
many fewer people want buses at all. 

The Phelps Brown report of last June, by 
a committee whose members emphasised 
the social responsibility of the public 
transport authority, and urged it to be as 


nice as possible to its staff (and thus of 
course to its stafFs notoriously intransigent 
trade union spokesmen), served to com¬ 
pound the board’s members’ natural in¬ 
clination to take their commerical function 
for a social duty. The social mission of 
trundling unwanted buses, manned by over¬ 
paid busmen, around the town, is to be pur¬ 
sued with more energy than ever. For the 
Jong term, one can only urge the building of 
a completely automated underground system 
with a computer for a manager. For the 
short term—if Mr Brown means anything 
at all when he talks of an incomes policy— 
the Government should first explain retro¬ 
spectively ro this public corporation just 
what 20 per cent means, and then explain 
minatorily what its attitude should be when 
it meets the union to discuss the next round 
of wage increases in March. 

A Green 
Thought 

T ini image of greenery has a powerful 
hold on the English imagination. It 
has certainly helped to give the green belt 
concept an almost moral force. But, like a 
mediaeval saint, rhis has become one of those 
sacred ideas which can be freely invoked in 
support of far from saintly purposes, while 
those with rival aims may question its holi¬ 
ness altogether. The theological atmosphere 
does little to further the constructive aspects 
of green belt policy and nothing to tell us 
what actually goes on in these irregular 
no-man’s-lands marked on the planners’ 
maps around the outskirts of cities. 

Among the forest of misconceptions 
adorning this subject the commonest 1$ that 
the green belts were created with the pur¬ 
pose of providing rural space as backyard 
recreation grounds for townsmen and par¬ 
ticularly of preserving attractive countryside 
close to cities. This necessary purpose has 
always taken a poor second place to the 
more negative, though still necessary func¬ 
tion, of preventing continuous suburban 
sprawl. Without some such control, the 
New Towns would have been (as some of 
the recently designated ones look like being 
anyway) simply the New Suburbs. 

This, still in theory, looks well enough 
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until one ex&omies the effects of the green 
roumiquet upon thd' country- beyond its* 
outer tdge. Then, the weakness of this 
light but limited construction becomes clear. 
Green belts in their present shape cannot 
prevent, sprawl—they qan only shift it, and 
by shifting it outwards they may actually 
exaggerate the disadvantages of stretched 
communications and merely transfer the 
pressure to fresh countryside. 
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this particular type 
of protection against encroachment from the 
city. This is a very important distinction to 
make because, more, and more, the green 
belt designation has come to be used as a 
defence against the city, rather than a posi¬ 
tive attribute of it. Like so much else that 
is wrong with British planning, this 
degeneration can be traced to the shape of 
local administration and the failure to find 
any sensible regional solution. 


Wtm to 

of ettsen^ 
proposals 


W UFtf building begin to Start booming 
again after the war, the neighbours of 
big cities like Birmingham and Manchester 
began to feel that their norftal powers were 
not enough to stop themselves being sub¬ 
merged under spreading populations. They 
gor permission in 1955 to designate green 
belts too ; arid Mt Duncan Sandys, then 
Minister of Housing and Local government, 
deliberately encouraged the wide applica¬ 
tion of the idea (to the dismay of some 
of his civil servants). Local authorities were 
instructed to devise green belts wherever 
they felt they were needed, and were allowed 
three alternative motives for doing so: first, 
to check the further growth of a large built- 
up area ; secondly, to prevent neighbouring 
towns from merging into one another ; and 
thirdly, to keep the character of a town. 

In the flood of eager applications which 
followed, some were rejected out of hand 
as obviously unsuitable, while the rest were 
launched on the slow process of local 
inquiries, objections and compromise. But 
it was already becoming dear that many 
counties were, by this means, grasping at 
a totally unrealistic idea of the scale of 
population increase they would have to pre¬ 
pare for. By the nineteen-sixties, successive 
Ministers of Housirig were having to make 
it clear that ho green belts would be finally 
approved unless adequate provision for 
housing, whether inside the belt or in new 
clusters right outside it, had also been made. 
This did not pfevent the planning authori¬ 
ties (who had been given a pretty clear idea 
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of what would^ eventually, be accepted) from 
slashing away at housing developments with' 
their proposed gre^n belts as if they had the 
full authority of the metropolitan ^reen belt. 
By and Iar^e, if it came to an appeal oyer a 
planning decision, tta Ministry’s inspectors 
accepted that a green belt proposed was as 
good as a green belt confirmed. 

It is against this background that the 

B is taking place. This 
g by a de^efcgei; <$ 
' village foirf 
edge of the existing 
:ar Hartford in Kent. 

using, Mr Crossmam 
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l^ar ^the* site was^in a proposed exten- 
ittjta of the gree&?bclt ; that sufficiciK 
jroS&udfc growtjty^ould be allowed for 
jkrfjftBjfr 1 y ; and that most of 
have to commute 
to London, thereby straining already 
crowded communications. Locals objected 
to loss of amenity ■ and agricultural h<f. 
But against these considerations had lo be 
set the fact, that, pa the probably over¬ 
cautious estimate of the last government's 
South-East Survey, Kent as a whole must 
he prepared for population increases total¬ 
ling 372,000 by 1981. So far they are ill- 
prepared to tpeet rlii$ scale of growth 
anything like quickly enough. , . 

Ashford.,, for example, in still working 
towards a target- populationof 50,000 
although it has been propped as a city of 
at least 145,000, taking 75,000 extra pedple 
by 1981. ITie Minister was certainly right 
to decide in favour of a compact and well 
designed private development which would 
swiftly provide many more homes than 
Kent’s favourite interim method, in common 
with many other authorities, of tacking on 
to, or “ infilling,” existing settlements. 

In an only slightly more reasonable vein, 
the county "of Aertlordshire is opposed to 
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the expansion of the new town of Stevenage 
on the grounds that it has* already taken 
more than its share of the population, growth 
in the south east, In fact this county should 
bfc proud of the fact that it has used its 
green belt more effectively than many othev 
authorities, so that the growth of Stevenage 
to within 1 only a few miles of the edge of 
Luton will (with the help of undulating 
landscape) be possible while a sharp rural 
division will soil be retained between the 
two towns* reinforced by the county division, 
of the Bedfordshire border. 

The variation# with which the London 
green belt has been adnrinfetcredin different 
places mean that' ferir brave kept a Meat 
green distinction between town and, ccufftfy 
rn the way that Hertfordshire has, ;on the 
whole, managed to do. And, of copfsef; the 
green belt area was far from ctftpty of 
development when it was first itfijjdS£d 
round London. Whole towns, like Wtftford, 
poke out of it and smaller settlements' tfajf 
or may not be actually included in its area. 
It surrounds some or the fastest growing, 
parts Of the Londou region—the sokstlled 
” inner country, ring,” ^vhich inaeased it# 
population by as milch as 30 per cent bCr 
tween T 951 and 1961 , includes nearly dll 
rhe approved green belt, where the pressure 
is increasing all the tiipc. 

All this adds 30/the extremely patchy 
character of the actual green belt area. 
Sometimes it does bring a 4 surprising lump 
of unadulterated couriprysuie the ,very 
doerjityp of the outer suburbs. Elsewhere 
its tatty acre* include allotments^ abandoned 
army huts and the kind of derelict horticul- 
turai glass-houses which are to be found 
along the Lea valley where .it was suggested 
two years ago that the green belt could yfjtji 
give way to hqusiug. Glass-houses of course 
count as agriculture and therefore “suit¬ 
able " for the turai amenities of the green 
belt. Sewage corpses (in cemeteries), the 
sick (in hospitals or other institutions stand¬ 
ing in large grounds) and oilier service 
provisions for the nearby city are also per¬ 
mitted in green belts. , 
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This patchiness has been demonstrated 
by, a recently published survey* of land uses 
in die approved London green belt in i960. 
The most depressing figure is that which 
shows that only 5.3 per cent of the whole 
area is designed for recreation ; though in 
the richer south-west of London the pro¬ 
portion was 8.5 per cent) while in the north¬ 
east it was only 3.5 per cent. This includes 
open spaces, playing fields and golf courses 
(private golf clubs arc warmly protected by 
planning authorities even, sometimes, to the 
extent of having been aMe to claim large 
capital sums in compensation for not being 
allowed to develop their own land). From 
the pure landscape point of view the figures 
look better—nearly 12 per cent of the 
metropolitan green belt is woodland and 
as much as 67.8 per cent is grass and arable 
farmland. This at least is agreeable for the 
users ojf the 6 per cent of the green belt 
which is occupied for residential and com¬ 
mercial purposes. 

This is not a static state of affairs—the 
use of green belt land is often changing. 
But unfortunately little enough, apart from 
the imaginative proposals to develop recrea¬ 
tional uses along the Lea Valley, is being 
done on the positive side. Even the recogni¬ 
tion of what is aesthetically most worth 
preserving is left to the National Parks 
Commission, from whom designation as an 
u Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty ” was 
recently proposed for a part of the Chiltern 
Hills already included in the green belt. 
(Some of the Surrey hills now carry both 
labels.) This designation, too, has only a 
passively defensive force. But largely 
because of the originally semi-developed 
nature of much of the green belt, there is 
plenty of building still going on inside it 
which the local authorities have felt unable 
or unwilling to refuse. It was pointed out 
some time ago by an American observer! 
that a planning application in the green belt 
stood as much chance of success as one out¬ 
side it, though refusals represented a much 
greater volume of development. In 1963, 
4,000 new building permissions were 
granted in the approved green belt against 
2,200 refusals. Of these permissions 
1,940 were for houses and 160 for 
industry. 

If this account, has given a deliberately 
gloomy picture of the character and effect 
of the green belt, it is only ih order to 
emphasise how much more could be done 
to bring about the ideas which, by edict or 
implication, are contained in it* It can 
never be said too often that the comprehen¬ 
sive approach which was so feebly attempted 
in the south-east survey is the only way of 
deciding what shape the urban areas, open 
spaces and communications of the future 
should ;take> and then steps should be taken 
to introduce the type of control that will 
work towards the achievement of this total 


* Journal of Town Planning Institute, 
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picture. If the aim is to be better 
defined new towns or the enlargement of 
existing ones with clear space for agriculture 
and recreation—particularly the latter—^in 
between, then the present green belt system 
is demonstrably not the best way to achieve 


it. At the moment it is the best system 
we have. But it would be a bad mistake to 
confuse the system itself so completely with 
the ideas behind it that, while we arc 
defending the first against its many 
assailants, the green principle is lost. 



W henever the Conservative party 
suffers a political setback a group of 
thinkers and researchers has to be found 
just inside or just outside the party to 
provide an infusion of liberal (with a small 
‘ l 1 ”) ideas. The most influential of these 
has been the party Research Department. 
From its foundation in its present form in 
1948 to restore the party's policies after the 
disaster of 1945, it became under Mr R. A. 
Butler the most important Tory policy¬ 
making instrument. When the Conserva¬ 
tives returned to power in 1951 the party's 
leaders no longer needed a fact-finding team 
of their own: they simply had to ask the 
civil servants. The research department's 
chief legacy to the party consisted (apart 
from an electoral victory in 1931) of its 
former members, Messrs Maudling, Mac- 
lcod, Powell and Maude—who rose over 
the succeeding thirteen years to be Ministers 
(and in three cases rebels). Now, the Con¬ 
servatives again in opposition, it should have 
the chance under its Director Sir Michael 
Fraser in dose collaboration with Mr Heath, 
the Chairman of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Policy, to exercise a more overt 
power. 

Outside the party’s official structure has 
been, since 1951, the Bow Group. It started 
with a mere 38 like-minded members, and 
was scarcely prominent until the Tories 
were in trouble over Suez and the question 
of Sir Anthony Eden’s successor arose. 
By 1958 its membership had risen to 438 
and it gave advance support to a policy 
which was not at that time fashionable in 
Conservative circles, although it was to 
coiucide in content with Mr Macmillan's 
speech oii the “Wind of Change ” in African 
affairs. But middle-aged spread, and' near¬ 
ness to the seats of power hape damped 
its imperils. Membership is how higher 
still, ■ 85 o s People* but its maverick spirit 
seems to hs^e passed on as it* 'brighter 
members rose to the House of Corflmons^- 
seven of them in 1959, plus two in the suc- 


ceding by-elections and now fifteen at 
the last general election—and others to 
established positions in business and 
journalism. 

Perhaps the latest Conservative pressurc- 
and-research group is attempting to replace 
the critical function of the Bow Group, 
although at a more modest level. Pressure 
for Economic and Social Toryism (Pest) 
was founded last year at Cambridge by Mr 
Michael Spicer. It has branches in the 
Universities of Bristol, London and Oxford 
too and hopes to expand soon to Durham 
and Southampton. Its programme includes 
a conference on Immigration Control, a 
study of the Structure of Exports and so 
on. Its first publication will disappoint those 
who are hoping for a new Bow—it is a 
pamphlet entitled “ Will the Tories lose ? ” 
A large part of it consists of an attack on 
the “ One class image M of the Conserva¬ 
tives. In one form this consists of attacks 
on specific policies, for example an other¬ 
wise reasonable onslaught against Conserva¬ 
tive housing policy—spoilt, however, by the 
implication that although Labour's proposal 
to restore rent-control was economically 
unwise, it should have been adopted by the 
Conservatives instead since it had that 
appealing class image. 

On the other hand, there are attacks— 
in effect, if not in declared intention—on 
the present leadership of the party. Surely 
the point is not that “A post-Keynesian 
economy was just too complex a structure to 
entrust to an Earl," but that that particular 
Earl, as he then was, did not understand 
the economy very well. It would probably 
be a good thing if, as Pest suggests, the Con¬ 
servative party were to appeal more to 
intellectuals, but the way to do this is by 
reasoned argument not by the choice of this 
or that “ image.” Pest’s fundamental tenets 
of Conservatism would most likely be 
accepted by any except a Communist or 
Fascist political party. 
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Workers Laid Off 


Repercussions of Redundancy: 

A Local Survey 

By Hilda K. Kahn. 

AUett and Unwin. 267 pages. 50s. 

On Wednesday, June 27, 1956, the British 
Motor Corporation announced that, from the 
following Friday* there would be a reduc¬ 
tion in its workforce involving the dismissal 
of some 6,000 employees. Only after threats 
of strikes and negotiations was the most 
meagre “ pay in lieu of longer notice ” 
obtained for some of the dismissed men. It 
would be dangerous to say that such cava¬ 
lier action could nor be taken today ; but 
certainly in the past eight years there has 
been a marked change of opinion about the 
responsibilities of management in the hand¬ 
ling of redundancies. Despite this change 
and the growing volume of debate about 
proposed otthctual legislation on such mat¬ 
ters as lengfh of notice and severance pay, 
our knowledge of how the labour market 
actually works in a redundancy situation, of 
the problems facing management, and of 
the nature of the social and economic hard¬ 
ships for the men dismissed, remains 
minimal. & 

For this reason Div.tfahn’s contribution 
ro the small but growing body of case 
studies on redundancy situations is much 
to be welcomed. The field work was car¬ 
ried out in 1958, and although the analysis 
cf the 447 interviews with men involved in 
redundancies in the motor car industry in 
the Midlands in 1956 is very thorough, it is 
to be regretted that the results have not 
been available before now. 

Despite the recession in the motor car 
industry, the general employment situation 
in the Midlands remained good throughout 
1956. Yet over a quarter of the men in this 
sample took more than a moqth to find 
another job. A special feature of the men's 
difficulties, Dr Kahn suggests, was the reluc¬ 
tance of certain employers to take on men 
from the motor car industry, who, it was 
feared, would leave to return to their old 
employer as soon as rhinos improved (a f&r 
subsequently justified, since over half the 
men were back at the time cf the inter¬ 
views). But another factor was the ex¬ 
tremely short notice given. The author con¬ 
siders even the improvements in respect of 
notice, subsequently provided by the Con¬ 
tracts of Employment Act in 1964, as 
“ timid ” and she suggests that a minimum 
of one month's notice is desirable. She il 
concerned not only to protect the position 
of the men dismissed, but also to encourage 
a more economical use of manpower, for 


she suggests that the T956 discharges were, 
in part at least, a rationalisation of an un¬ 
duly swollen labour Force in the motor 
industry. 

This study shows, as have others, the 
small part currently played by the Ministry 
of Labour in placing dismissed workers. 
Only 15 per cent of the men obtained their 
new jobs through the employment ex¬ 
changes, and applications on the ‘‘ off 
chance ” or through personal contacts were 
the really important channels. The impli¬ 
cations of such a state of affairs for labour 
mobility are considerable. Reliance on local 
knowledge and personal contacts will in¬ 
evitably mean that the search for new work 
is restricted to a fairly narrow geographical 
area. Dr Kahn herself concludes that an 
independent inquiry into the work of em¬ 
ployment exchanges is called for. She is 
right. 

An aspect of redundancy that receives ton 
little attention is that of the ptinciplcs for 
the selection of workers to be. dismissed 
This is somewhat surprising in view of 
the elaborate procedures which are agreed, 
and in many cases legally enforceable, in 
such situations on the continent. In the re¬ 
dundancy of 1956 methods varied from one 
firm to another, and even when length of 
service was a criterion it varied between 
service in a particular department and ser¬ 
vice with the firm. Dr Kahn found wide¬ 
spread support among her interviewers for 
dismissing special classes of workers first 
—married women and men over 65, and, 
regrettably, she found 45 per cent in favour 
of dismissing coloured or foreign workers 
first. She also argues that since only 62 per 
cent of the sample favoured the adoption, 
without qualification, of a “ last in first out 
principle,'’ some sort of points system to take 
account of both seniority and good work¬ 
manship might well be favoured by workers. 

But it. is at this point that caution is 
requited, because of the special features of 
the motor-car industry: its tendency to have 
periodic lay-ofls and the relative youth and 
shore service of the workers (even more 
of the sample). Every redundancy is special 
in some respects and certainly one of the 
striking things to emerge from a comparison 
of this and similar studies is the common 
experience, attitudes and behaviour of 
groups of men dismissed in diverse circum¬ 
stances. But it would have been useful to 
have a fuller consideration of the socio¬ 
logical evidence now accumulating which 
suggests that the men in the motor-cat 
industry may be self-selected in certain sig¬ 
nificant respects* More than most they seem 


particularly resjjonsive W the purely mone¬ 
tary appeal of high earning*. This Will 
dearly haVe ah important bearihg upon their 
criteria for' selecting jobs and upon their 
mobility. 

Yet, another dimension that could use¬ 
fully have been added jo the report would 
have been a study of management’s policy 
in taking the decision to contract in this way 
and at that moment. But such critidsms are 
friendly comment upon an extremely work¬ 
manlike and useful study—the outcome, it 
should be noted, of a suggestion of the then 
Minister of Labour, Mr Macleod, that the 
redundancies were * f worthy of academic 
attention.” ' 


Nigerian Background 

Nigerian Political Parties : Power in an 
Emergent African State 

By Richard L. Sklar. 

Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. ^589 pages. £5. 

When European powers withdraw from 
the pieces of Africa they so artificially 
shaped they tend to paper over the visibly 
widening cracks with federal constitutions. 
Most of these structures disappear almost 
overnight, but that of Nigeria seemed to 
possess a stability denied to others despite 
the astonishing amalgamation of diverse 
peoples it sought to effect. This book re¬ 
minds us of much that was inherently cen¬ 
trifugal which was overlooked in the post- 
indcpcndcncc euphoria, an,d wc can now 
see what a gigantic task is imposed on those 
who try to hold the country together. In 
their favour arc the forces of geography and 
economics ; against them arc human differ¬ 
ences that may yet prove too strong to be 
contained within a single country. It is 
th esc human forces which are the subject 
of Professor Sklar’s study. 

For a time some hoped that Nigeria’s sane 
leadership and great size would act as ballast 
to the ebullience of newly freed African 
states, but it was always feared that the 
fascinating complexity of Nigerian internal 
politics would absorb too much of the 
country’s attention for it to be able to exer¬ 
cise any real influence outside its borders. 
These hopes and fears have been painfully 
sharpened by the increasing bitterness of 
the political struggle leading up to the fed¬ 
eral elections and by the desperate need of 
Africa for balanced leadership. 

Professor Sklar's work is required reading 
for anyone wishing to follow at all closely 
events in Nigeria that are likely to be drama¬ 
tic and will certainly be complex and inter- 
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esting for some lime to come. How topical 
is its theme is indicated by its sub-title 
c% Power in an Emergent African State ” ; 
but the book is also a political directory of 
Nigeria that has 500 pages of text and is 
supplied with footnotes on a Gibbonian 
scale. Factually accurate, it is fascinating 
to anyone connected with Nigeria in the 
postwar years. All the episodes of the pre- 
independence struggle are'here and are well 
handled, with the possible exception of the 
Continental Bank affair. Here, one begins 
to doubt the author’s grasp of financial and 
economic realities, particularly when he 
quotes approvingly an American statement 
about the outrageousness of the sterling 
balances of Nigeria: these are stated to have 
been accumulated forcibly “ under innura- 
able pretexts” as a support for Britain’s 
standard of living from 1945 through 1951. 

Unfortunately, the work stops short of 
the upheaval that culminated in Chief 
Awolowo’s trial and conviction ; some 
earlier events might have been differently 
emphasised in the light of these happenings. 
Thus, Professor Sklar rightly decribcs as 
bizarre the situation under the 1951 consti¬ 
tution, when the elections put the Action 
Group in a position to prevent Dr Azikiwe, 
though duly elected in Lagos, from achiev¬ 
ing his aim of a scat in the centre. The rele¬ 
vant chapter, called ” The Seeds of Dis¬ 
cord,” has turned out to be a truer comment 
than the author could have expected when 
he wrote it. Who can tell how differently 
Nigeria might have evolved if Chief 
Awolowo and his party had then accepted 
advice to be magnanimous, and had helped 
Dr Azikiwe to the centre instead of pre¬ 
venting him from ever getting there? 

Although the processes the book de¬ 
scribes may quickly spend their force, it 
will remain a worthwhile record of the 
detailed political history of the years leading 
to Nigerian independence. However, at 
five pounds, it is essentially a book for the 
specialist, while providing in the immediate 
future a useful guide to the country's politi¬ 
cal personalities. 

How We Are Planned 

Central Planning 

By Jan Tinbergen. 

Yale University Press. 160 pages. 37s. 6d. 

Professor Tinbergen knows a lot about 
planning, both in Holland and in a number 
of underdeveloped countries where he has 
acted as an adviser. His essay on the 
process, impact and techniques of planning 
might thus be expected to be of great 
interest in this country at this moment of 
time. Unfortunately, this expectation is not 
fulfilled. 

The reason for this is, paradoxically, that 
Professor Tinbergen has not put a foot 
wrong. All problems are covered, all his 
obgefvations are judicious and the conse¬ 
quence is that the book is rarely positive 
and frequently platitudinous. Few will 


quarrel, for instance, with his statement 
that u The instrument of outside contacts 
is, as a rule, the meeting, although there are 
simpler methods such as the letter or the 
telephone conversation.” 

Part of the book is occupied by a tabular 
summary of the responses (response rate 
40 per cent) made by central planning 
agencies in various countries to a question¬ 
naire about their organisation, aims and 
methods. Despite the inadequacy of this 
way of gaining information, about which 
Professor Tinbergen is disarmingly frank, 
it is interesting to note the predominance 
of trial and error methods and the very 
limited use of detailed economic models. 
Even such a simple method of establishing 
economic relationships as multiple correla¬ 
tion analysis is apparently used very rarely. 
Thus despite the prolification of literature 
on high-powered planning techniques, 
including works hy Professor Tinbergen 
himself, planning in practice is fairly 
humdrum in most countries. 

A major cause of this, duly mentioned, 
is the shortage of detailed statistics. This is 
so even in the United Kingdom, where the 
latest official input-output table is a decade 
out of date and is in terms of an obsolete 
classification of industries. Yet in most 
respects this country is statistically better 
off than the average. 


Uneasy Alliance 

The War of the Second Coalition, 
1798-1801 

By A. B. Rodger. 

Oxford University Pi ess. 312 pages. 48s. 

The late A. B. Rodger, for many years a 
lellow of Balliol College, Oxford, had nearly 
completed this book when he died in 1961. 
Fortunately, a pupil of his, Dr Christopher 
Duffy, has sympathetically edited his text 
and, by adding a final chapter on the Amiens 
negotiations, has enabled the book to appear 
as one is confident the author w'ould have 
wished. 

The Second Coalition was the uneasy 
grouping of Britain, Austria, Russia, Turkey 
and Naples. It came into existence early 
in 1799 w'hen Pitt realised that without it 
France could never be defeated on land ; 
but a year later it had started to disintegrate 
because of clashes between Austria and 
Russia. France, working on interior lines, 
was able to beat the coalition, and the 
account of Massena’s movements in 
Switzerland is particularly interesting as a 
study in contemporary logistics. Again, the 
Marengo campaign shows how easily France 
could redress its losses even though the 
campaign did not achieve what Napoleon 
intended. 

The sub-title of the book is “ a strategic 
commentary,” and it is from this standpoint 
that its success should be judged—indeed, 
if it were not for this extra dimension, it 
might perhaps be dismissed as yet another 
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straight historical, narrative ,{hat did Jittfc 
more than jctelJ t familiar .story/; A$ it fi, 
the author goads his reader y challenging him 
to speculate on, for instance* whether a con¬ 
vincing case can really be mhde out for the 
French expedition to Egypt; was it merely 
” une enterprise folle,” as Pasquier said, or 
could it be defended as Napoleon always 
maintained and, much later, even Thiers 
still believed ? At all events, we arc told 
that it succeeded at first ” against all 
reasonable probability” since the expedi¬ 
tion could-—and should—have been des¬ 
troyed at sea and never even have reached 
Egypt. Thereafter, and particularly after 
the battle of the Nile, it became a problem 
to be studied in the following terms: could 
France both pursue this dream and also 
defend itself against the coalition ? At first 
it dearly could have done so, but a series 
of military aeddents, such as the murder 
of Kllber, the fact of the unenterprising 
Menou’s seniority or oBruix’s irresolution, 
changed the situation—a series of “ tremen¬ 
dous trifles,” as the author says in an aside, 

“ which cannot easily be subsumed into any 
determinist system.” Comments of this 
sort give quality to the narrative. Another 
example is when the author doubts 
“ whether Bonaparte, with all his practical 
ability, had the sympathetic imagination 
needed for a really successful coloniser,” 
and there is the half-whisperfcd comment 
that, though the Frenchman 4 may be a 
gallant soldier, “ he is not a heavenborn 
settler (why should he be, with such a 
delightful homeland ?).” 

Statistics of Balance of 
Payments I9SIM96I 

Brings together the main series of OFCD 
countries' balance of payments statistics, anil 
presents them in a standard framework, so as 10 
secure maximum comparability over a long 
period of time. The data are based on published 
national sources, supplemented by information 
appearing in the IMF Balance of Payments 
Year Books and by additional data supplied 
directly to the Sccrctuiiai. 

12s. 6d. (13s. 5d.) 

New Contributions to 
Economic Statistics 

This publication contains articles of particular 
interest reprinted from out of print issues of 
r.conomic Trend* February 1%2-Februury 1904. 
Articles include: Developments in official 
economic statistics, 1957-1963; The incidence of 
taxes and social service benefits in recent years; 
Motorcar ownership and use; Passenger transport 
jn Great Britain. 

9s. (9s. lOd.) 

Sugar Board Report 
and Accounts 

For the year to 30th June 1964 

Reviews the Sugar Board’s activities and supplies 
information on its transactions during the year 
ended 30th June, 1964. The report also describes 
the course of world market prices and the 
corresponding changes in the rates of Distri¬ 
bution Payments and Surcharge. 

4s. (4s. 4d.) 

PnW\ in bracken hu tiuh- pnanm* 

moss 

Government publication* and those of OECD ran he purchased 
from the Government bookshop* in London, Edinburgh, 
Manchester, Birmingham. Cardiff, Bristol and Bekfa«t, or 
through any bookseller 
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matched by his, grasp of both political and 
technical issues—as the chapters on the 
techiuc^Tp^ of caod adhimistratioti 
aftd on legal Controls ih the fiscal sphere 
bear triple evidence. He has assembled all 
treaties governing international waterways 
and has prepared an impressive of 
relevant cases. While recent events'tove 
disproved certain of his political assump¬ 
tions and legal pronouncements concerning 
the Panama Canal (Profesabr Baxter per¬ 
haps underestimated the demands stem¬ 
ming from militant nationalism as opposed 
to promotion of a flag of convenience), the 
merit of this book cannot be doubted. It 
will give great pleasure and help ro inter¬ 
national lawyers, to men whose business 
relies on shipping routes, and ro those 
whose concern is international history and 
relations. 


PAPERBACK 

SELECTION 

The selection which was begun in Inst week’s 
issue is concluded below: 


Avant-Garde: The Experimental Theatre in 
France. By Leonard Cabell Pronko. 234 pages. 
12s* fid. CatUU-US, AN© THE TRADITIONS 0 F 
Anobnt PoBrdtY. By Arthur Leslie Wheeler. 

pages. 17s. University ef Cmfmua Press. 
London: Cent bridge University Press . 

Eugene Onb&N : A Kovel in Verse. By Alex¬ 
ander Pushkin. (Translated by Babette Deutsch. 
Edited byjAynmm Yannoliasky.) 243 pages. 
3s. (Classics.) The FrOq? and Other Plays. 
By Aristohhaoes. CTranslated and' introduced 
by Daw * 223 jMgpi, 4a. 6d. 

(Classics.) PoBTEY.OF TUB THnmES. Edited 
and introduced by^obla Skelton., 300 pages. 
3s. Penguin ,V l w\ „ 

Modern German D*ama. By %‘P. Garten. 
296 pages: 15£ 20rtt Gb>tcvrv English Litera¬ 
ture, 1901-60. By ^C. WAKt 247 pages. 
10s. fid, (21s. clothboimd) ^;THfi Frontiers 
oyrPRAMA By Una Elm-FdrdMdi 175 P*fw. 
9 s. ;6d., (Ijfe. clothbound.) (All University 

Series.) Methuen- 


Augustan Poetic Diction. By Geoffrey 
TiHot&on. 144 pages. 8s. 6 d. Thb Language 
Poets Ukp» . By Winifred Nowottny. 237 

S iges. 12s. 6d. Baizac/s Comldie Humaine. 

y Herbert J. Hunt. 523 pages. 21s. Athlone 
Press. 

Utopia. By St. Thomas More. (Edited by 
Edward Surtz.) 192 pages. 12s. 6d. (37s. 6d. 
doihbound.) Yale University Press. 
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Canals and the Nations 

The Law of bifermtibiMl Waterways 

By R. R* Baxter. 

Harvard University Frets. London: 
Oxford Umversity press. 578 pages. 76s. 

In his membra Sir Anthony Eden has 
observed wi President Eisenhower spent 
much o£ the- Suez Canal crisis being 
nervous about die Panama Canal.' 9 The 
Americana had every reason to be nervous 
at the attempts to draw analogies between 
the Suez ana mama Canals. Neither the 
Egyptian claim, of a right to nationalise nor 
the Anglo-French assertions of the inter¬ 
national status of Suez gave any cause for 
comfort. The United States Administration 
instead preferred the theme that the 
Panama Canal was an American and not an 
international waterway. 

The essential differences and .djpilaritfes 
between these two canals are skilfully 
pointed out by Professor Baxter of the 
Harvard Law School. His book breaks 
new ground by extracting guiding legal 
principles from the morass of treaties, court 
cases and state practice on international 
waterways; and the extent of his achieve¬ 
ment is to be measured by the successful 
marrying of these principles with the tech¬ 
nical, commercial and political realities 
involved. This meticulously documented 
study is not limited to the Panama and Suez 
Canals. The Kiel Canal and other lesser 
international canals, rivers and straits arc 
also subjected to close scrutiny. Any 
codification of the rules governing naviga¬ 
tion on international waterways—a task 
which Professor Baxter attempts de Jege 
ferenda in the appendix—must take into 
account the diverse interests involved. The 
interests at stake for the operating agency 
of a great canal may diverge sharply from 
those of the countries using it if the operat¬ 
ing state is not also a substantial user of 
that waterway. Germany both operates the 
Kiel Canal and is its main user. The 
stability arising from this fact may be con¬ 
trasted with the case of the Suez Canal, 
where the United Arab Republic is the 
twenty-second most important user in terms 
of net tonnage per annum. 

Professor Baxter provides, with a wealth 
of fascinating detail, case studies of 
administration by a private company fas 
exemplified by the pre-1956 Suez Canal) ; 
by the territorial sovereign (Kiel and post- 
1956 Suez); by a foreign sovereign 
Panama Canal) ; and by international 
co-ordination fthe St Lawrence Seaway). 
He also looks at the case for administration 
of such waterways by international commis¬ 
sions. Each and every incident arising from 
Egypt’s policy towards navigation coming 
from or destined for Israel is examined in 
the context of the law on right of passage 
through international waterways in peace 
and in war. Reference is made not only 
to the guidelines provided by the Inter¬ 
national Court, but also to the less well 
known decisions of the Egyptian courts. 
Throughout, the author’s learning is 
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bound.) Cambridge University Press. 
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Solid silver ‘‘Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times and Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 
the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC 3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC 3 
WEST END BRANCH: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SW1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC 4 
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Id’s Oyster 



When Dr Beeching moves back to the 
boardroom of Imperial Chemical 
Industries this summer, he will find the 
company better adapted, after one or 
two salutary shocks, to the world it has 
to live in 

N o company in the chemical industry can reasonably com¬ 
plain about its fate. It is a greedy, restless industry 
that takes the latest discoveries in purest science and 
squeezes from them new materials, new properties ; con¬ 
stantly overrunning new territories, finding its way into other 
industries, always growing; as essential to the industrialisation 
of under-developed countries as to the satisfaction of the 
material appetites of those already industrialised. It cannot 
lose. What other major industry can assume a growth rate of 
twice the national average for manufacturing industry as a 
whole? Only other technology-intensive industries, like 
electronics, have such a prospect facing them and they 
have smaller, less varied markets. Imperial Chemical Indus¬ 
tries is not complaining. One of the three largest chemical 
companies in the world (in an industry that favours size) and 
the largest British industrial company, its plans for the future 
are glittering. If it has reason to carp, it is about its own less 
than glittering past; about the opportunities that have been 
missed, the markets that were not attacked and the profits 
that were not made. 

A striking (and unfair) contrast with ICI is the progress of 
its old cartel chum, and the largest chemical company in the 
world, DuPont. Its sales in 1963 were at $2,555 million, 
nearly half as large again as ICI's, but it consistently earns 
higher returns and last year the ratio of pre-tax profits to 
operating investment was nearly 18 per cent, 1.7 times Id's 
ratio. And by nearly any other measure one cares to think 
of, DuPont is far more profitable than ICI. Admittedly it 
makes different ranges of products, using different labour, and 
for different markets. Yet the comparison has value becuuse 
DuPont's higher profitability comes from a rigid discrimina¬ 
tion among the products it sells, discarding those that are no 
longer profitable and spending heavily on research to renew 


them—$58 million last year. It comes, too, from strict 
attention to modern management and accounting techniques 
that are not, however, special to the chemical industry; 
a lesson that has only just been taken by ICI. 

Where DuPont only manufactures such basic and relatively 
unprofitable chemicals as sulphuric acid and caustic soda for 
its own use, ICI makes them for sale. It must, for historical 
reasons and out of a quite genuine, if rather fuzzy, belief in 
its social obligations that takes it into areas where its share¬ 
holders might prefer it nqt to go. Obviously, Id’s overall 
profit ratio would be much healthier if it kept away. How 
large a part of Id’s activities these chemicals comprise is a 
closely-guarded secret, but its extent is indicated by the plan 
of Mond Division (where many of them are made) to invest 
£100 million in new plant in the next seven years, as much as 
the company intends to invest on the continent in the ten 
years to 1970. Perhaps the largest group of old and traditional 
chemicals it still makes are fertilisers. Nearly a fifth of ICI's 
home sales are to farmers, DuPont sells to them only 2 per 
cent. On the other hand, nearly a third of DuPont's produc¬ 
tion goes to the textile industry, practically all of it being the 
highly profitable fibres Dacron, Orion and Nylon, while ICI 
sells 17 per cent there, much of it dyes. 

The balance between old and new is shifting towards the 
new. Petrochemicals of all sorts, plastics in particular, are 
a bare fifteen years old; the pride of ICI, the great petro¬ 
chemical complex at Wilton stretching across the top of the 
page will have cost £200 millions by 1966. These chemicals 
provide the industry's startling growth: synthetic fibres at 
15 per cent a year ami plastics at 12 per cent. But, paradoxi¬ 
cally, they are not always the most profitable. For ICI and 
DuPont trade in different markets—one important difference 
being the high tariff wall around the Americans which allows 
low-priced American exports to be sent into this country with¬ 
out fear of retaliation. If Mr Paul Chambers does sometimes 
seem to go on about this, bear with him; for, largely as a 
result of the price disruption caused by such exports to Britain 
during the chemical industry’s traumatic, world-wide recession 
in 1961, the profitability of ICI's plastics division is consider¬ 
ably below that of the company as a whole—below even the 
despised heavy chemicals. 
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If ICI was aware of the need to invest in these 
it remained, with DuPont, insensitive to the 
of growth outside traditional geographical terrio 
mostly in the Commonwealth. How can one e: 
of interest shown by both companies since 1945 
market shaking itself free, from the destrucrionof war aoi 
ripe for a bold initiative unless by dimly-remembered cartel 
agreements stirring in the tribal subconscious? The 
chairman of Id’s European Council recently pointed out that 
the chemical industry in the common market has grown 70 
per cent in the last 'six years, exactly twice as fast as that in 
Britain. Yet, even now the chemical industry on the Con¬ 
fident looks With stupefaction at IQ's Rozenburg site near 
Rotterdam, bought live years ago and, apart from some small 
pttpii only now being seriously developed. 

farther afield tbejMcord kbetter, with bold projects under ; 
way in m^<^pidE0^nyealth countries-^-in particular in Indjilj-j. 
1 tr^.mil tiiilijlin But there isj&tlc torecoa* •; 
mend 'invwmfient in a really underdeveloped country, except ‘ 
where it pre-empts entry by competitors. The fast-growing 
areas for chemical sales are west Europe, America and Japan; 
these are also the politically stable areas with large enough 
markets to support chemical manufacture on a modem scale. 
They are also the most competitive markets with jealous pro¬ 
ducers already entrenched to repel boarders. 
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O bvious defects on the management and the technical level 
have been largely remedied in the company, all of them 
the results of neglect in the past. There is always a danger that 
it will happen again but, for the moment anyway, ICI is too 
sharply self-aWare to let events overtake it again, or allow 
itself to be lulled into an inert middle age by a dominant posi¬ 
tion in a protected market. As important to the company's 
future is its ability, not merely to adapt defensively to circum¬ 
stances as they change, but to take advantage and if possible 
anticipate them. " r 

In doing so, how close can ICI move to the DuPont pattern? 
Is there in all the bulk of ICI a thin, profitable, potential 
DuPont screaming to get out ? Maybe, but ICI is too com¬ 
mitted to its wide range of products to think of reshaping 
itself. But it can consciously take advantage of the new markets 
coming up. Plastics has had massive investments—of which 
the new ethylene cracker is effectively a part—even if they 
are not for the moment very profitable. Synthetic fibres will 
probably receive most attention ; already current and planned 
capital investment of £400 million makes it the most important 
'and one of the moet profitable) product groups of all. More¬ 
over, the investment can be spread in other Ways. In one 
direction ICI is integrating backwards towards the oil wells 
with a series of joint projects with Phillips Petroleum of 
America. In the other, it may have to secure outlets for its 
products nearer the consumer r Vyella in textiles, Marrick’s 
plastic bottles and agricultural chemicals are examples. 

This makes ICI interesting to watch even though, for its 
own technical reasons, the stock exchange seems to under¬ 
value it. Operating now in a world market for chemicals that 
is in many reSpects a single market (a chemical is the same 
wherever and hoWever made), ICI sees any major move, any¬ 
where, as a threat. It is no longer enough for a major chemical 
power to confine itself to the old pattern of producing for the 


(present production 800,000 tons) a market for Rpbfher 
million. Replacing natural products offers chemicals their 
most promising outlets. 

The company has also drawn the obvious conclusion from 
comparison between the limited British market and livelier 
arenas elsewhere. The European Council is girded for action 
that will allow ICI to live up to its original promise of £100 
million invested in Europe by 1970. The method of attack 
is by now standard: penetration of the market; with imports, 
shifting to local production as volume of sales permits, and 
backed by a raw material supply from the enormous plants 
in Britain. Thus, polythene made at Rozenburg will be based 
on ethylene from Wilton and nylon will be spurt in Germany 
from imported polymer. Elsewhere ICI plans large joint 
ventures (another recent innovation) as with Phillips in 
Australia and India and with Celanese in America, when it 
cannot justify going in alone. 


B oth to provide the power (in the context of chemical feal- 
politik ) to attack the new markets and the products 1 to re¬ 
plenish its vanguard of “ new ” chemicals, ICI Is reorganising 
its research and has also set up a new plastics and polymers 
laboratory for basic research. Patents are a‘ powerful tool 
for building up strong positions—at the beginning of the 
century Solvay based an empire on the ammonia-soda process 
—and ICI could use its processes for this purpose ruth¬ 
lessly in the future, licensing only where unavoidable. A 
product like the paraquat/diqtnu “ chemical ploughing ” 
agents (for squares: weedkiller), ICI's latest and proudest 
invention. Could become vital in world agriculture since they 
seem to offer a way of cultivating lalbd predisposed to dust- 
bowls—Russia’s virgin lands are an example. Something With 
this potential could provide a way into the American market, 
where ICI is presently only represented as a manufacturer 
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in its joint fibres project (Fiber Industries Inc.) with Celanese. longer just an old imperial'—company ; the only sort ot 

There, as in Europe, ICI could build up (with infinite dis- chemical company that makes sense in the modem chemical 

crimination), as DuPont has built, highly profitable com* world of huge units of production and cheap bulk transport, 

panies making a small range of profitable, protected ICI Last year, more than a quarter of ICI’s total capital invest- 

specialities. Fibres and plastics are more obvious choices for ment was outside Britain; ten years ago it might have been 

i he Continent, where the market is less developed than in 20 per cent; in another ten years might it be a third, or even 

America, and once established, many other products can be a half? Nearly half of ICI’s sales are already abroad and 

fed in through a strongly-based organisation. 58 per cent of those are from overseas companies. The logic 

This activity will turn ICI into a truly international—no is inescapable. ICI cannot be accused of ducking it. 


Who’s Taking Notice? 

Readership surveys, the Observer’s is 
the latest, have become key artillery 
pieces in the press-TV advertising war 

he old head-counting rules are ceasing to be adequate, and 
it is at this stage of the game that the Observer has pub¬ 
lished a survey of readership (which differs from circulation 
because it calculates the number of people who share the same 
newspaper) done by National Opinion Polls, on who reads 
daily and Sunday papers. It shows, for instance, that a fair 
number of people apparently read the colour magazines and 
ignore the rest of the paper. Statisticians will enjoy arguing 
about the discrepancies between NOP’s findings and the last 
figures published by the Institute of Practitioners in Advertis¬ 
ing, and for those who would like to do the same, the main 
figures are summarised in the table. But far more important 
is the evidence that both sets of figures provide of the increas¬ 
ingly sophisticated methods used to measure and classify news¬ 
paper readers; television has nothing so advanced to offer— 
yet. 

This sophistication is, in fact, partly the result of competi¬ 
tion from commercial television which for a time at least 
had the national press on the run. In the beginning of 
advertising, as in so many other spheres, the Word was all, 
and the creation of those words was in the hands of copy¬ 
writers, some of whose names have passed into advertising 
mythology. Then, because so many companies were so 
ignorant of marketing, the advertising agency began to take 
on other functions. The importance of good copy is still 
recognised today, but a number of other arts are considered 
at least of equal importance, like the design of packages, even 
of the products themselves, and the location of suitable out¬ 
lets for the products. Much of this work is rightly moving 
back to the client, as sales techniques of British industry 
improve, while at the same time there is an increasing tend¬ 
ency for the “ creative ” people, particularly those who do 
design and lay-out for advertisements, to work in independent 
groups and to be hired for special jobs by advertising agencies. 
The agencies can thus employ the kind of expensive talent 
they could never afford to keep permanently on their payrolls. 

As a result, advertising agencies are becoming more like 
impresarios, finding a market for talent, hiring it, producing 
the campaigns and then, crucially, placing them in the most 
effective places. 

This last decision, that of selecting the right media and 
buying time or space in it, may involve decisions painful to the 
client’s ego. Just as some impresarios in the theatre have 


to face the fact that their production is not good enough for 
the major outlets, so some products or services are best adver¬ 
tised in quite humble ways. The cinema industry for 
instance, still has not fully grasped the fact that the most 
effective time and place to advertise films is as near as possible 
to the time and place where they will be seen, leading logi¬ 
cally to a concentration on local newspapers and on brochures 
delivered through the letter-box rather than on West End' 
premieres and pages in the national press. It is because of 
such thoughts that local newspapers are waking up to the fact 
that for many advertisers, they could be, if they worked 
together, at least as attractive to a national advertiser as a 
national newspaper. Surveys are being carried out now on 
provincial evening papers’ readership, and there is some talk 
of setting up a central advertising office for local papers, since 
one of the major limitations on the wider use of local news¬ 
papers is the administrative one of organising separate inser¬ 
tions in a very large number of extremely independent outlets. 

I N deciding where to place advertisments, the space buyer in 
the agency has three sorts of guides. There are the 
negative ones of institutional bans and codes—no contracep¬ 
tive advertising in most outlets, virtually no advertising hard 
liquor on television, and rigid control on patent medicines 
there as well. Then there are the basic statistical guides: 
circulation figures, readership and television sets switched on 
at any given time. Then, in some circumstances, it might be 
worth trying to look into the fine detail of just how much 
attention is being paid to the medium itself, or to advertise¬ 
ments within the medium. This is where the revolution in 
advertising techniques is coming. Much information is at 
present too expensive to get, many questions are unanswered, 
and some are not even posed. In fact at present only direct- 
sale manufacturers can measure the response to their advertise¬ 
ments with any real accuracy. They tell, of course, by the 
number of replies they get to coupons placed in different 
papers, on different days, in different positions within the 
papers, using different layouts, typefaces, and series of 
insertions. 

Other advertisers are still largely guessing ; if the difference 
between them and their rivals is small or nonexistent, lying 
mostly in their marketing skill, then sales differences should 
be a guide. But even here—with, say, detergents—adver¬ 
tisers may well be still unsure whether half the number of 
advertisements would have been adequate, or whether a few 
more might have paid several times over in sales. So the 
frequency, size and intensity of advertisements is still a matter 
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MAOffllSHIP OP SOMI NATIONAL NBWtPAPfiltS 


Total fUadorthlp* 

(in ’000**) 


■ lip par dm and 
I Middladats raadarshlp 


Per cent 
differ- 


Daily Mirror . 
Daily Express 
Daily Mail ... 


Daily Telegraph 
Telegraph Week 
end Supplement 

Guardian. 

Times. 

Financial Times. 

Sunday Timet .. 

(Colour Mag.) . 
Sunday Telegraph 

Observer. 

(Colour Supp.) 
Sunday Express. 


! ,PA 

NOP 

encc 

NOP 



on IPA 

! 15.144 

14,032 

- 7 3 

1 12.919 

11,258 

-129 

6,650 

6,699 

+ 0 7 

3.420 

3,478 

+ 17 

N/A 

3,880 

N/A 

954 

942 

- 13 

917 

830 

- 9-5 

i 552 

533 

- 3 4 

1 3.284 

3,396 

+ 3-4 , 

! N/A 

4.305 

N/A | 

, 2,014 * 

2,059 

+ 2-2 

1.602 

2.294 

+ 43 2 

; n/a 

2,660 ; 

N/A 

1 10,846 I 

9,667 

-10-9 


IPA 


2,619 

4.523 

2,779 

2,551 

N/A 

727 

693 

476 

2.295 

N/A 

1,429 

1.206 

N/A 


NOP 


I Per cent I 
differ- 
ence 
NOP 
I on IPA 


2.428 - 7 3 
5,096 9 4 

2.741 - 1-4 


2,581 

2,730 

737 


+ I *2 

N/A 
+ 14 


633 J- 8 7 
451 - S3 


2.439 

2,879 

1,423 

1,631 

1.717 

4.897 


4* 6 3 
N/A 
-0 4 
; + 35-2 
N/A 
!- 5 3 
l 


* Not the same as circulation. 

National Opinion Poll Survey, October-December, 1964. 
Institute of Practitioners of Advertising Survey, July. 1963—June, 


1964. 


The surveys cover different periods. The second half of the 
year is traditionally a bad time for newspapers, so in general 
the NOP survey would be less favourable to circulations than 
the IPA one which covers a full 12 months. Against this, NOP 
covers the period of maximum interest in the new Observer and 
Daily Telegraph Colour Supplements and in the general elec¬ 
tion, which should help the sales of the more serious press. It 
also covers the crucial few weeks after some of the dailies (though 
not the Mail or Telegraph) put their prices up to 4d.: but 
the Guardian put its price up to 5d. and did not suffer. The 
figures for the smaller circulation journals are* subject to greater 
error than for the bigger papers, as the sample involved is neces¬ 
sarily much smaller, so small discrepancies can well be due to 
normal statistical errors. But, broadly, original suspicions are 
confirmed—about the Mirror losing less than the Express by 
going to 4d. ; the Guardian forging ahead from the Times , and 
the Observer from the Sunday Telegiaph. 


of art, good judgment and luck, as much as of scientific 
skill. 

All the numerical uncertainties with which advertisers are 
surrounded when buying space or time make them cling the 
harder to the facts they have which are costly enough to obtain, 
without necessarily asking for better. This has particularly 
been the case with television, which has been the pace-setter 
for ten years in this country especially with the most serious 
advertisers, the manufacturers of mass-consumption consumer 
goods. The basic information available is still the Tam- 
rating, which is mechanically accurate, and for which the 
samples have recently been increased. But this only measures 
the number of sets switched on at any one time. Of course, 
the audience for a given programme can be measured by 
allowing for average numbers of viewers round a set. But 
there is still no regular measurement of the number of people 
actually watching the screen at any one time. Research by a 
number of advertising agencies has brought up the obvious 
point that in the early part of the evening—up to 7 o'clock 
particularly—many sets are switched on but up to nearly half 
the “ viewers ” may be in another room and another 15 per 
cent not watching the set. In other words, a lot of mothers 
are putting their children to bed and cooking supper. As the 
evening goes on, attention gets more concentrated round the 
set, but electricity consumption figures go up sharply (and 
water pressure goes down) during the minutes when advertise¬ 
ments are shown after favourite programmes. Which all goes 
to increase the real cost per thousand viewers to the adver¬ 
tisers. Nor have the agencies any control over BBC pro¬ 
grammes which prevents them getting any guarantee of the 
probable size of audience at, say, 9.30 on Thursday evening. 
A serious commercial current affairs programme can reach as 
high as no. 3 in Tam's Top Twenty—when the BBC puts 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro against it. It could fall right out 
of the Top Twenty if the BBC put on boxing or wrestling 
instead. It is a compliment to the power of television adver¬ 
tising that these uncertainties are not yet a deterrent. But they 
do prevent the most scientific use of the advertising time 
available. Agencies know (or rather suspect with good reason) 
that late evening time is relatively more use to their clients 
than early evening time, precisely because of the greater 
attention being paid to the screen. But they cannot prove 
this. 

These inadequacies do not mean that commercial television 
is a laggard in selling its time: it is not and it has for instance 
pioneered the idea of test marketing over a definable market 
area through the use of the regional stations. It is spending 
over £300,000 per year on the latest Tam contract; but 
in view of the very large numbers involved, any real further 
step forward would be extremely expensive—certainly into 
the seven figure range. The reaction to the success of tele¬ 
vision by other mass media, like the national press and the 
mass-circulation women's magazines, has been to step up their 
research to a high degree of sophistication. The IPA surveys 
now include questions on most consumer habits. Odhams', 
whose parent company, the IPC, publishes all five mass-circu¬ 
lation women’s weeklies, has gone further. Where the IPA 
survey measures the number of people seeing a copy of a 
weekly in a given week, Odhams set out to measure the 
number of people seeing a particular issue of the same weekly. 
The answers are very different and can lead to differing 


calculations about the number of insertions needed to reach a 
given audience. At the same time, Odhams and others 
have asked readers of weeklies why they read them, to 
show the best advertising medium for particular classes of 
goods. 

In order to use this and other, similar, information to the 
best advantage, one group of agencies is using a computer, 
which can of course be fed with all the data available, and 
can then be used on a number of different accounts. The 
computer has room for much more information, and the 
improved efficiency it brings could offset the expense of 
asking more people more questions. For despite the jeers 
which accompany any particularly fatuous piece of market 
research or self-evident “ discovery,” not nearly enough is in 
tact spent on such media research, as whether it gets done or 
not depends too much on the initiative of agencies and adver¬ 
tising media, rather than on the initiative of their clients. 
These, like the first Lord Leverhulme, can complain that half 
the money he spent on advertising was wasted, but he did not 
know which half. It is at least partly their fault if they do not. 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


In Britain the new year started zoith a shower of price increases which has moved the Minister 
of Economic Affairs to ask for explanations. 

Publication of the reserves for December was an unpleasant reminder of just how rough a patch 
the pound had last month. 

No surprises in President Johnson's State of the Union address> but Wall Street is cheering 
up. 

Big feature of the week has been the most intense activity An gold,markets in both London and 
Paris since the Cuba crisis—a speculative burst set off by new demonstrations of national 
sovereignty by General de Gaulle. 


UNWANTED DOLLARS 

The decision of the Bank of France to convert a substantial slice of its existing stock of dollars into 
gold could have wide repercussions. For 1965 is in any case overshadowed by questionmarks over world 
currencies. Certainly the French move will add new urgency to the debate over basic reform of the inter¬ 
national payments system. 

France’s decision also throw’s into bold relief the question of whether the Americans will once again 
be able to finance a balance of payments deficit of well over $2 billion without large gold losses. In practice, 
the Americans had to accept this threat with good grace—but the drive to convince Congress to dispense 
with the 25 per cent domestic gold cover requirement will now almost certainly be hotted up. 

Americans have other problems as well. One is the still unresolved battle over increased quotas in the 
International Monetary Fund—and this, too, could mean American (and British) gold losses. The other 


is their dwindling stock of silver \v 


FRENCH CHALLENGE 

Stories that France intends to rock 
the boat by converting the bulk erf 
its $1.3 billion official dollar hold¬ 
ings into gold are exaggerated— 
but only just. What the Bank of 
France does plan is to convert into 
gold between now and March 
over $300 million in dollars. The 
operation will probably be phased 
out over several instalments, with 
the precise timing fixed in co¬ 
operation with the Federal 
Reserve. No doubt even the 
March deadline is flexible. In 
itself, then, this conversion of 
existing dollar balances need not 
prove so very embarrassing to 
New York. The rub is that the 
French also intend to take the 


WHY NOW 7 

Secondly, given the state of nerves 
in the world’s exchange markets 
which has already so badly rocked 
the pound—ana could in the 
French view still infect the dollar 


has caused intense speculation i 


whole of any further additions to 
their reserves in gold—and to add 
insult to injury will denominate 
their reserves from next month on 
in francs instead of dollars. The 
French themselves calculate that 
their continuing large surplus on 
international transactions will total 
a further $300 million during the 
first six months of 1965 idone. 
And this could be pitching the 
figure too low—official estimates 
of reserve gains for 1963 and 1964 
certainly proved conservative. So 
it is quite possible that between 
now and June, French calls for 
gold, in exchange for existing 
dollar holdings and in settlement 
of their running payments surplus, 


—Paris wants to run down any 
excess holdings of foreign curren¬ 
cies, the value of which could, 
however remotely, be threatened 
by devaluation. The recent run on 


the silver market. 


will total well over $600 million. 

De Gaulle’s government hopes 
to accomplish two things with this 
rough policy. First, to show the 
Anglo-Saxons that France does not 
intend to confine itself merely to 
verbal warnings or hazy studies in 
its criticism of the present inter¬ 
national monetary system. By 
putting to the test the American 
commitment to convert official 
dollar balances into gold on 
request, the French intend to give 
a practical demonstration of the 
fragility of the system. The 
elimination of so-called 41 incon¬ 
vertible” dollars from all countries’ 
reserves has long been a pet pro¬ 
ject with the Elys6c. 


sterling evidently made a deep 
impression on General de Gaulle. 
The French intend to bring down 
their holdings of exchange to litde 
more than $1 billion—an amount 
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nicely calculated to cover long¬ 
term dollar debts totalling some 
$650 million and to leave a small 
contingency fund. Presumably 
this extra margin of $350 million 
is earmarked for operations in the 
foreign exchange market. Just 
what the new French gold policy 


hnplies for the operation of the 
central bankers 4 goldpool is,how¬ 
ever, uncertain. The logic of 
France’s determination to mini¬ 
mise its dollar holdings implies 
that additions to the country’s 
reserves will duly involve a call on 
American gold. 


WHO HOLDS DOLLAR^ 



INtERNATlONAL 

INSTITUTIONS 


Total 
$27,976 mn 


Oct 1964 


GOLD RATIOS 

The effect of the French plan to 
convert some $300 million of its 
existing dollar balances and the 
whole of future reserve gains into 
gold will be to push up the ratio 
of gold to its total reserve holdings 
from 74 per cent at the end of 
1964 to around 82 per cent by the 
end of June, a figure considerably 
higher than the previous peak of 
79 per cent in i960. This is a 
sharp accentuation of France’s 
previous policy, rather than any¬ 
thing rcaUy new. As can be seen 
from the chart, the French had 
already managed to build up their 
gold ratio last year ; while their 
total reserves rose by just under 
$650 million, their gold stock rose 


by about $1,000 million. 

This build-up will not carry 
France to the top of the league. 
As a matter of policy, not only 
Britain—which is, after all, a 
reserve currency country—but also 
Switzerland try to hold 90 per 
cent or more of their total reserves 
in gold. Holland maintains a gold 
ratio of over 80 per cent. The 
only major European countries 
with gold ratios considerably 
below this level arc Italy, Germany 
and Sweden. And even the Ger¬ 
mans have not put all of their 
exchange eggs into the dollar 
basket. In November the Bundes¬ 
bank held some $679 million of 
special US Treasury securities 



payable in marks—an amount 
equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
country’s total reserves. Together 
with purchases of gold this repre¬ 
sents a considerable reduction in 
the proportion of German holdings 
staked on “ risk-bearing ” dollars. 


THE DOLLAR 

The fact remains that this latest 
French move comes at an awkward 
time for the dollar. Last year the 
Americans managed to finance a 
deficit on their balance of pay¬ 
ments' of close to $2} billion, 
largely through a build-up of 
private dollar balances abroad. 
The gold loss, some $125 million, 
was the lowest for years—despite 
the presumably expensive opera¬ 
tions undertaken by the gold pool 
in the London gold market during 
late November and December. 


This year’s American deficit is 
likely to be larger still and its 
financing clearly far more tricky. 
Unless private calls on gold 
markets in London and now Paris 
taper off significantly—and the 
French move coming on top of 
lingering uncertainties over ster¬ 
ling is hardly calculated to soothe 
jagged nerves in either the gold or 
exchange markets—America's gold 
losses this year could be substan¬ 
tial, almost certainly the biggest 
since i960. 


FINANCING THE AMERICAN DEFICIT 



HOW OFFICIAL RESERVES ARE MADE UP 
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INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 

Operation Gold 


D ihtring national philosophies about 
the international monetary system arc 
no longer of purely academic significance.. 
France certainly is now taking every con¬ 
venient opportunity to expose what it secs 
as the contradictions of the present gold- 
exchange standard. Specifically, it is 
pressing ahead with embarrassing conver¬ 
sions of its own dollars into gold, as 
discussed on page 133 ; it has taken a tough 
and conditional view of special loqns tor 
Britain ; and it is insisting that the 25 per 
cent increases in International Monetary 
Fund quotas agreed in Tokyo should them¬ 
selves carry the full gold subscription— 
which would actually mean that for Britain 
and the United States the whole operation 
would result in a reduction rather than an 
increase in international liquidity. On each 
of these points, French officials have care¬ 
fully avoided crossing the line from normal 
diplomatic bargaining to outright trouble¬ 
making. France has not yet openly 
declared for a rise in the price of gold. 
Yet if France continues to indulge its gold 
preference, and to resist the creation of 

1 J gold-substitutes internationally, then the 
2 eventual psychological result, may not be so 
| different, however discreetly and politely 
! the gold operation is fought. 

The argument about the IMF quotas, or 
“ gold mitigation ” as the negotiators call 
l it, arises from the normal requirement for 
25 per cent of quotas to be paid up in gold 
ftjhc rest in one's own currency). This 
imposes a particular strain on the gold 
reserves of the United States, which beside 
its own gold payment will be faced with 
purchases of gold against dollars by other 
members of the dollar area in particular ; 
and by Britain, which also will have 
to provide the gold for some sterling area 
countries and, because it has already drawn 
its whole “ gold tranche ” in IMF credits, 
will receive no compensating benefit for 
these gold paymenrs. Certainly it cannot 
now lightly face a loss of, perhaps, $200 
million, any more than the Unired States 
can welcome the estimated $500 million 
draft on its gold ; together, these potential 
drafts represent about the toral amount of 
gold added to official reserves as a whole in 
1964. 

Decreasing International 
Liquidity 

S o four possible ways of “ gold mitiga¬ 
tion ” have been put forward : 

1. Waiver. Article III, 4 (a) of the IMF 
agreement allows ('but does not oblige) the 


Fund to waive the gold payment for 
countries whose gold and exchange reserves 
are less than their new, increased quotas. 
It appears that no less than forty-dine 
countries arc in that condition at present, 
including both Britain and the United States 
—for the reckoning here is of net reserves, 
deducting short-term liabilities, by which 
token both Britain's and America’s reserves 
are comfortably, or uncomfortably, negative. 
If these or all countries could pay in " gold 
certificates ” rather than gold metal, that 
would be a useful, small, first step in 
genuine credit creation through the IMF. 

2. Gold deposit. The IMF articles also 
have provisions for deposits of IMF gold in 
certain centres, including New York, 
London, Paris and India ; and the Fund has 
already, as an “ investment,” sold some 
$800 million of gold against US Treasury 
bills, in a special gold account. But some 
continental central bankers are unhappy 
about seeing gold doing a double job in 
this way, first being paid in by Britain and 
America and then being redeposited with 
them ; unfortunately, this mirror operation 
is seen by them as a danger, rather than a 
new version of the ancient money creating 
trick, already accepted internationally in the 
central bankers’ swap operations. 

3. Special drawings. Britain could make 
a special drawing of, say, German marks 
from the Fund ; and use them to buy gold 
from the Bundesbank for transfer to the 
IMF, which would then sell the gold back 
to Germany against marks. Britain would 
thus end up with an increased repurchase 
obligation at the Fund. Difficult questions 
then arise of when such credits would have 
to be repaid. 

4. Instalments. The most limited 
expedient is simply for the gold payments 
—but also the quota increases that go with 
them—to be spread out over a period. If 
this is the most that can be agreed, then the 
IMF mechanism will indeed be working in 
a perverse direction—with a quota increase 
actually putting more rather than less 
strain on sterling and the dollar, the 
currencies which need 10 be most reinforced. 

It is wrong to suppose that the linc-up 
in these arguments is France versus the resL. 
But tile time may be approaching when 
France’s continental partners can no longer 
reserve their positions in the gold/credit 
choice. Many of them—Germany, for 
instance—may have little inclination for 
experiments in international liquidity, but 
view with equal horror an increase in the 
price of gold. For them an unwelcome 
choice may be approaching. Rueff, oui ou 
non ? 


GERMANY 

Cameras and Cartels 

Frankfurt 

T in- New Year began with glad news for 
West Germany's camera-bugs: oa 
January 1 si, the * six Wading phiducors- 
(among them Agfa-Gevacrt, Kodak and 
Leitz) lowered prices df $jtiU and smdl 
movie-cameras, projectors and colour filnfs, 
by between 3 and 17 per cent Retailers, 
whose margins were correspondingly 
reduced, are not so happy. But the photo¬ 
graphic industry did not decide on the cuts 
of its own free will. The Government 
Cartel Office observed some time ago that 
there was a certain amount of undercutting 
of manufacturers' prescribed resale price$ 9 
and hinted that camera-makers might like 
to consider lowering those prices or run the 
risk of legal anti-trust proceedings. They 
took the hint. 

Lower prices arc thus part of the struggle 
being waged to preserve the right to fix 
resale prices for consumer goods. In many 
fields rpm has already collapsed completely; 
only a few producers of electrical equipment 
have succeeded in maintaining it; the 
majority have had to satisfy themselves with 
4 ‘ recommending ” prices (most of which 
have been considerably undercut in 
practice). For chocolate and spirits it is 
much the same, and here too the collapse of 
rpm has brought lower prices in the shops 
and a cut in trade margins. 

This was not exclusively the work of the 
wide-awake cartel office. In many cases 
competition was simply too strong for rpm 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICKS 

The all-items Indicator FELL almost 
l£ points this week (to January 6th). 
Meat, sugar, soya beans and oils declined! 
cereals advanced slightly. Lead, zinc 
and tin prices continued to fall, but 
copper has regained ground over the 
past fortnight. 
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to survive: generous trade margins ,pro¬ 
voked undercutting and gave the cartel 
office an opportunity to intervene and, where 
producers did not drop rpm, to make them 
cut maintained prices. This process is 
dearly not at an end. Can the automobile 
industry’s rpm arrangements (still working 
faultlessly) be maintained if growing pro¬ 
ductive capacity is faced with stagnating 
demand ? They have been abandoned in 
Britain. 

SILVER 

Every Cloud ... 

T he sterling crisis has added to the 
United States Treasury’s difficulties in 
managing the world market foe silver. 'Hie 
same diffidence about sterling that strength¬ 
ened the price of gold at the end of 1964 
led some speculators into silver—which has 
the added attraction of a statistical shortage 
that could well push the price of the metal 
far above present levels in the not too dis¬ 
tant future. Imports of refined silver into 
this country were worth £25 million in the 


Flying 1964 
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Why air traffic rose so fast last year is a 
matter of speculation : the airlines arc 
sturdily maintaining in the face of the 
evidence that lower fares on the North 
Atlantic had nothing whatsoever to do 
with it. But traffic did rise at an excep¬ 
tional rate, freight even more dramatically 
than passenger traffic, and the airlines 
have been warned that although growth 
is likely to continue throughout 1965, the 
rate is likely to slacken. The Interna¬ 
tional Air Transport Association has 
suggested that 14 per cent for 
passenger and 18 per cent for freight 
are the sort of increases to be expected, 
much closer to the average growth rates 
to which aviation is geared. 

There was an acute shortage of scats 
at certain times but this is not likely to 
persist. 260 lets are on order for American 
airlines alone. Some are taking delivery at 
the rate of one a month and a very big 
jump in capacity is likely during the next 
two years—much bigger than the probable 
increase in traffic. 


first *1 months of 19(4, compared with 
£9.3 million worth in the whole of 1963, 
and brisk demand in December, largely 
speculative, must have increased the year’s 
total considerably. 

The United States Treasury is involved 
in the market because of the silver content 
of the subsidiary United States currency. 
If the price of spot silver were to rise above 
138 cents the coinage would disappear into 
the melting pot. So the Treasury is selling 
from its vast store (nearly 1,200 million 
ounces at the end of 1964) to keep the price 
down. Spot silver remained at 129.3 cents 
in New' York throughout the year—but only 
because the Treasury’s stock was run down 
by 300 million ounces. Meanwhile a com¬ 
mittee is due to report in February on 
whether or not the coinage should contain 
less silver or none at all. They can hardly 
opt for the status quo , since the Treasury's 
stocks will disappear in 3 or 4 years if the 
present rate of depletion continues. If the 
silver content is reduced or abolished the 
price can be allowed to rise to the point 
where supply equals demand. 

Apart from American mint requirements, 
world demand for the metal for industrial 
uses and for coinage requirements outside 
the United States exceeded production bv 
100 million ounces in 1964, according to 
estimates made by Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
the London bullion dealers. They reckon 
that stocking by industrial users, particularly 
in America, plus the taking of speculative 
positions, mopped up another 50 or too 
million ounces, and that the balance of 
the Treasury’s 300 million loss—too or 
150 million ounces—was accounted for bv 
US Mint requirements. Increased demand 
from industrial users, particularly the elec¬ 
trical and electronics industries, has 
increased the shortage recently: industrial 
consumption in Britain increased by about 
20 per cent to 25 million ounces in 1964. 
On the other hand, silver is produced in 
association with lead and zinc, and the 
strong rise in the price of these metals during 
the year could lead to higher output of 
silver ; but this is most unlikely to plug the 

gap- 

INDIA 

Mr Shastri’s Dilemma 

Calcutta 

he new year begins badly for the prime 
minister, Mr Shastri, with prices still 
rising, against the normal seasonal fall to 
be expected as new crops arrive on the 
market. By the government’s own admis¬ 
sion the situation is “ extremely grim.” 
Not surprisingly, foreign businessmen at 
their meeting with Mr Shastri just before 
the year’s end pinpointed inflation as the 
biggest economic challenge faced since 
independence. 

The president of their association, Mr 
A. D. Ogilvie, laid the blame squarely on 
increased defence spending and changes in 
plan priorities since the emergency. In 
three years, outlays on defence have risen 
threefold, while capital expenditure on the 
plan has gone up by 50 per cent Without 


matching increases in production, par-, 
ticularly of foodgrains, Which account for 
the largest pan of consumption expendi¬ 
ture, excessive liquidity has set in motion 
an inflationary spiral which has pushed the 
general price level up by 15 per cent in the 
past twelve months—much more in the case 
of cereals. Mr Ogilvie asked for changes in 
budgetary and fiscal policies to revive 
investment and production, and for a 
realistic approach to the next plan, starting 
in 1966. 

A few days later finance minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari announced in parliament a 
system of tax credits to encourage invest¬ 
ment in new issues. Like Mr Shastri, he 
admitted that the capital market was in need 
of succour, raising hopes that further con¬ 
cessions were on the way. Hope was 
strengthened by the announcement that Mr 
Shastri had invited leading industrialists to 
meet him in New#Delhi for discussions, 
presumably on raxarion and other prob¬ 
lems. 1964 actually saw a substantial rise 
in new issues but most of it has had to be 
taken up by underwriters and financial 
institutions who are now overextended. 

In private, government spokesmen arc 
quite willing to concede that heavy taxation 
of corporate profits has so dimmed prospects 
of capital appreciation that property specu¬ 
lation and trade are more attractive than 
the stock market—especially as fortunes 
made elsewhere can evade taxation more 
easily. But concessions are politically diffi¬ 
cult to make to shareholders unless relief is 
offered simultaneously to the common man 
caught in an inflationary spiral. 

Businessmen know that the government 
is in a quandary. At the Calcutta meeting 
Mr Ogilvie seemed to accept in advance 
that no significant reduction might be pos¬ 
sible in the next budget and pleaded, there¬ 
fore, for modifying its incidence by spread¬ 
ing the total burden on to all those who 
could pay. He was referring to rich 
farmers, who get off very lightly at present. 
Tackling rural incomes raises grave poli¬ 
tical problems which Shastri may be reluc¬ 
tant to take on until he is much more firmly 
in the saddle. In the meantime, there is 
not much that can be done to widen the 
tax net except to plug loopholes. This is 
already being done, but it makes little 
difference to the total picture. 

The real issue, therefore, is whether 
Shastri will have the courage to take hard 
political decisions without which there can 
be no substantial retrenchment in expendi¬ 
ture. Cutting back development will be 
unpopular and reducing the defence bill 
even more so, so soon after the Chinese let 
off their bang at Lop Nor. He clearly can¬ 
not go full ahead with both, but this is 
something that is still little realised within 
the country. It would help if the alter¬ 
natives were stated sharply enough to make 
an impact on the public mind, a task in 
which the prime minister is obviously in 
need of assistance. None has been forth¬ 
coming, even from business bodies, who are 
as reluctant as anv politician to risk the 
penalties of plain speaking. 
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Two-Tier tending 

A greement has now been reached on 
a scheme for* two-tier lending rate to 
be applied by the World Bank. This 
scheme, whose outlines were first made 
public at the Tokyo meeting fast Septem¬ 
ber, turns ordinary banking precepts upside 
down; for the higher lending rate is to be 
charged to the more creditworthy bor¬ 
rowers, with a preferential rate for just 
those countries that could not borrow on 
their own standing in world capita] markers. 
Rut the World Bank is not an ordinary bank, 
it is in the aid-dispensing business: so that 
its precept for charging is above all what its 
customers can afford, rather than what they 
are worth. The need to lever up lending 
rates on its richer borrowers arises from the 
World Bank's own return to world capital 
markets this year, following a period in 
which it has been able to finance new busi¬ 
ness entirely from liquid assets and the flow 
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of repayments; And white the batik's issues 
in the United StMfcsktVebeeW grtitted ex¬ 
emption from the interest equalisation tax 
—a $ 4 oo million issue of i*5-year bonds is 
to be made in the week beginning January 
18—-it is pretty dearly understood chat ex¬ 
cessive reliance Oft the American market 
alone would bc J distinctly unpopular with 
the United Stated Treasury; 

So the World Bank will soon* have to raise 
money again in Europe 1 ; and this is expert** 
sive money. In present circumstances there 
is no prospect of an issue being made bek>vr, 
say, 6 per cent anywhere other than m 
Switzerland (where a small issue is likely 
soon). Given the burden of interest pay¬ 
ments on most developing countries the 
bank is very anxious to avoid an increase in 
its general lending rate of 5] per cent. But 
to do this it has to find a way of recouping 
the additional cost of its European borrow¬ 
ings. The obvious method is to charge a 
higher rate, possibly 6 \ per cent, to the 
relatively small group of richer and more 
credit-worthy countries, defined as those 
countries that can and do raise money in 
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their own name on the international bond 
market. The group is small; the only likely 
World Bank •bmekMn'iti thfo Category at 
present ate Japan* Norway and Italy* though 
Australia may clearly 1 return as a borrower 
in the future Needless to say, these coun¬ 
tries have not relished the idea dearer 
borrowing at the* World Bank; bur they 
have accepted the point that, to preserve 
the element of aid for the countries that 
really need it, the berter-off should take 
thdr World Bank money at more or less 
the* rate they would have to pay in the 
market. 


SHIPPING CONFERENCES 

Has Senator Douglas 
Dipped His Flag ? 

S ENATOR DOUGLAS leaves the chairman¬ 
ship of the Congressional Joint Econo¬ 
mic Committee in Washington this week. 
Many European shipowners are doubtless 


FRENCH INDUSTRY 



Mixing it with 
Monsieur Mouli 


Pre-Mouli methods . . 



A troubled year lies ahead for electrical 
household appliances in France. For the 
first time, an American company, Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, has a foothold 
in France and is showing every intention 
of attacking the king of the market: 
Moulinex. This means war. Attacks so 
tar have been discreet, but direct enough 
for a real offensive to be expected. 

Scovill got a foothold in France in the 
usual way. It took control of a small 
company established in Lourdes, Les 
tiublissements Laurent, employing 250 
people and making pocket torchesj miners* 
lamps, mixers, coffee grinders, hairdriers, 
and so on. The first attack on Moulinex 
was a staff raid: one after the other, 
Scovill cnriccd away the director-general, 
the export director and the chairman’s 
personal secretary. Shortly afterwards, it 
stole a march on Moulinex with full-page 
advertisements in the biggest French 
newspapers. Moulinex replied with a 
double page. 

The affair would be of little importance 
if it did not concern such an unusual 
market and a company as extraordinarily 
dynamic as Moulinex. Known the world 
over, Moulinex was created by one small¬ 
time engineer without a diploma to his 
name. The founder and chairman, M. 
Mantelet, broke into household cquip- 


Paris 

inent 33 years ago with a speed unknown 
in France. The key to his unfailing suc¬ 
cess: to manufacture at the lowest pos¬ 
sible price in order to widen the market. 

The 9tory of M. Mantelet's beginnings 
illustrates his methods. In 1932, he pre¬ 
sented his first piece of household equip¬ 
ment, a vegetable mill, at the Lyons Fair 
at a price of 36 francs: it flopped. A 
few months later, the same appliance was 
presented al the Paris Fair at 20 francs: 
success. The following year M. Mantelet 
was selling his vegetable mill at 15 francs 
and producing 2,000 a day. “ Moulin-A- 
16 gumc$ ” (vegetable mill)—the name of 
his company—prospered. Fen yeajs ago 
now, it allowed M. Mantelet (then em¬ 
ploying 750) to found a second company 
which made his fortune: Moulinex. This 
company now has a turnover of lTs. 200 
million (£1 5 million), employs y s ooo 
people in five factories, builds 40,000 
electric motors a day and exports to 90 
countries. 

The creation in 10 years of a Europcan- 
sizc firm, capable of exporting to the 
world, is proof of exceptional dynamism. 
The secret of Mouiincx's success, which 
allowed M. Mantelet to say “I have no 
competitors,'' was to be ahead of the field 
in the revolution brought to household 
equipment by the electric motor. Mouli¬ 


nex practically created a market for each 
appliance launched,taking the lion’s share. 

The first big success was the coffee 
grinder. Moulinex launched its model in 
1936 at Frs. 14.90 and in that year a 
few Thousand were produced in France. 
In 1961, production reached 3,500*000 
units and the market began to be satu¬ 
rated. There was a similar phenomenon 
in hair-dryers. These were expensive, 
and only 70,000 were made in 1959. In 
1960, Moulinex launched its model and 
consumption climbed to over 1.5 million 
units. Similar successes were scored by 
the kitchen robots (whisks, mincers, 
mixers), vacuum cleaners, and more 
recently by peelers, liquidisers, spin- 
dryers and fan heaters. 

Although there ore not more than two 
or three models per appliance, the Mouli¬ 
nex range is wide. No European manu¬ 
facturer has one comparable. ScovilJ’s 
range in France is still much more re¬ 
stricted. For the battle with Moulinex, 
the chosen weapons are coffee grinders, 
hair dryers and mixers, i.c., the cheapest 
appliances, which have not yot saturated 
the market. About 68 per cent of house¬ 
holds have coffee grinders, 24 per cent 
mixers and 14 per cent hair dryers. On 
these, Scovill is now ready to attack on 
prices, and it is backed bv a American 
parent company (turnover £59 million). 

Cut to the quick by Scovill’s first at¬ 
tacks, M. Mantelet stated: “They would 
need to spend Frs. too million to kill me.” 
lu spite of its size, this sum is quite 
within the reach of Scovill’s. Moulinex 
on the other hand is one man’s company, 
and M. Mantelet is 64 and childless. 

The battle may be very tough , for 
Moulinex if other companies, particularly 
Philips, come in against it. Scovill alone, 
he should be able to tackle single-handed. 
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hoping that the heat will thereby be taken 
off the Federal Maritime Commission’s 
efforts to curb the European shipping con¬ 
ferences. Much of this heat was generated 
originally by Senator Douglas, who claimed 
that disparities berjyecn inbound and out¬ 
bound shipping freight rates were and still 
are harming American exports—it is alleged 
to be costing American companies more to 
export tban to import. This thesis is just 
as questionable now, after the publication 
of last week’s report of the JEC, as it was 
when Senator Douglas first promoted it 
more than a year ago. But one recom¬ 
mendation made in the JEC report was 
that an international conference should be 
called to discuss shipping agreements. The 
JEC said it wanted this conference to elicit 
“ needed information’’ on anti-competitive 
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agreements in shipping and on the cost and 
profitability of shipping lines. 

The initial reaction from European ship¬ 
ping nations will probably be to deny that 
agreements between shipping lines are anti¬ 
competitive, and hence to question the need 
for a conference. But there is a distinct 
difference between the Senator’s thesis 
about freight rate disparities, and* the larger 
subject of uncompetitive shipping agree¬ 
ments. Even though European shipowners 
have no sympathy for American suspicions 
about the shipping conference system, it 
might be worth their while to attend an 
international conference which discusses the 
regulation of freight rates—if only to 
have a forum for putting their own point of 
view. If this happened it could strengthen 
the hand of the American government— 
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which has no control over the JEC, and 
only a little over the FMC—in putting a 
sensible shipping policy before a notoriously 
seasick Congress. If, on the other hand, 
the new and developing shipping nations 
stood firmly behind the United States in its 
criticisms of the conferences, instead of 
privately supporting it while publicly 
condemning it as they are doing now, 
this might have the very useful result of 
making all governments of shipping 
nations take a collective look at shipping 
agreements—how they are and how they 
ought to be arrived at. It is little use the 
companies thinking that Senator Douglas’s 
stepping down means that everything will 
now be as it was before ; the Senator is still 
a member of the JEC and will hardly be a 
silent one. 


Time Deposits Compete 

ruiLAm i -phi A 

Americans as a whole have been, and in many cases still are, 
remarkably insensitive to differentials in interest rates within 
the boundaries of their own country. Frequently this thick- 
skinned approach to interest rates has been carried over into 
business affairs and not uncommon is the corporate treasurer 
whose reply to queries about how he uses idle company fund9 
is “we’re in manufacturing, not investing.” However, an 
increasing number of Americans do now shop around for a 
good return on their savings. This, combined with vigorous 
competition among savings institutions for savers’ dollars, has 
produced a new sophistication. One 
manifestation of this has been a dramatic 
increase in the dollar volume of time 
deposits at commercial banks. Unlike 
savings accounts, which may only be held 
by . individuals or non-profit-making 
organisations, time deposits may be held 
by any person or institution. 

There are two major types of time 
deposits: certificates of deposit and open- 
aocount contracts. CDs, issued by a bank 
to a lender, state that the lender will keep 
a certain sum on deposit for a predeter¬ 
mined length of time at a fixed rate of 
interest. These CDs may be negotiable 
or not Opcn-account contracts specify 
rate of interest and date of maturity but 
they are not negotiable and not neces¬ 
sarily for specified sums. 

In an effort to learn more about these 
time deposits, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia has conducted a survey 
in its district. In this Third District by 
far the largest proportion of time deposits 
it held in the form of negotiable CDs. 

There are two reasons for this. First, 
they carry the highest rate of return in 
the district. Second, and this is especially 
important for corporate holders, nego¬ 
tiable CDs have become the second 
largest instrument after Treasury bills in 
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the United Stales money market. This 
liquidity is particularly attractive. 

While demand deposits have remained 
virtually constant in the district since 
1961, and actually declined for the coun¬ 
try as a whole, time deposits in the Third 
District climbed by $2 billion, apparently 
for several reasons. First, savcr9 of all 
kinds have become more sensitive to 
interest rates. Individuals who can re¬ 
ceive only 3 per cent or so on savings 
accounts at some commercial banks can 
earn about 4 per cent in time deposits. 
Corporations find CDs competitive with 
other money market instruments for 
many maturities. 

Second, on the demand side, commer¬ 
cial banks need funds to lend. Time 
deposit funds are more stable than de¬ 
mand deposits—they may be withdrawn 
only on 30 days' notice—and consider¬ 
ably lower reserves need to be main¬ 
tained against them, although they cost 
more than demand deposits (which re¬ 
ceive no interest by law). Third, the 
increased volume of funds invested may 
have outstripped available government 
and corporate debt in the money market 
and time deposits are an obvious solution 
to this problem of supply and demand. 


The Philadelphia Fed’s study* shows 
also that banks with total deposits of over 
$100 million hold more than 60 per cent 
of all time deposits. The survey con¬ 
firmed something which many bankers 
have maintained for some time, that indi¬ 
viduals prefer to deal with smaller banks 
while corporations prefer to deal with 
larger institutions. Large banks in the 
district held over 80 per cent of the dollar 
volume of corporate time money, while 
smaller banks held almost 80 per cent of 
individuals’ time deposits. 

Another interesting titbit revealed by 
the survey is that the lowest rates are paid 
on time deposits held by the banks’ own 
trust funds. For example, in the largest 
banks, trust fund money earned an aver¬ 
age of only 1.98 per cent annually. 
Another group receiving particularly low 
rates of return is non-official foreign 
holders. Their funds, on deposit almost 
entirely with the largest banks, earned 
only 2.53 per cent. Business readers will 
be particularly interested to see that cor¬ 
porate time deposits in the Third District 
received lower average interest rates than 
those of several other types of holder at 
banks of all sizes. 

* In its Business Review, December issue. 
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“237 

salaries- 
all paid on 
one 

cheque” 


Credit Transfers have saved us 
I-don’t-know-how-many clerical man-hours 
over the last year alone. Particularly 
on the salaries side —one cheque, instead 
of 237. Everyone is delighted—most of all 
our accounts department who, much to 
their satisfaction, now find themselves able 
to get away home on the dot each day. 



How Credit Transfers can help you pay the salaries 


Your accounts department makes out a Credit Transfer slip 
payable to each salaried staff member through his or her bank. 
These are listed and totalled, and one cheque is made out. You 
then send this one cheque, with the list and the Credit 
Transfers, to your own bank—who will then do the rest by 
sending out the various Credit Transfers to the banks con¬ 
cerned. If your weekly-paid staff accepts wages through the 
bank, then of course the same principle—and benefit—applies. 



Ask your bank about 


Credit Transfers 


part of the comprehensive system for the transmission of money operated by the Eleven Clearing Banks 

BARCLAYS BANK • COUTTS & CO • DISTRICT BANK• GLYN, MILLS & CO • LLOYDSfcANK • MARTINS BANK • MIDLAND BANK 
NATIONAL BANK • NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK • WESTMINSTER BANK • WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK 
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"Nekh n For further Mills met sped Peat ion 

of this type of yacht 
contact sola agent, 
GEOROE B. BUTLER ESQ, 

26 Hans Crescent, 


London, S. W.l. 


BUILDING PROGRESS PAYMENTS 
MARINE MORTGAGES 

for British Registered Craft (Income tax relief 
may be claimed on interest charged). 

CREDIT FINANCE 

for Non-Reglstered Craft, Marine Engines 
and Plant Machinery 


Our Marine Manager Commander D. F. Johnson D.S.C.. R.N. (Ret'd) and his 
colleagues will.be available on the LOMBANK STAND IN THE HARBOUR 
FEATURE throughout the period of the International Boat Show, Earls Court, 

6-16 January, 1965, 



Lombard House, S Aldferd Street, Pkrk Lane, Lpnden, W,1 Tel: GftOsvenor 6211 (20 lines) 

A Subsidiary of Lombard Banking Li/niled x 
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BUSINESS BRITAIN 


banking com petition 

Never Beyond the Fringe ? 


I r now sterns clear that the London clear¬ 
ing banks have settled on the way in 
iwhich they will compete for deposits: 
indirectly. The banks have always had 
strong reservations about any direct com¬ 
petition among themselves for money at 
market rates, since they fear that this would 
inevitably make them pay more on their 
existing deposits as well as on new deposits. 
And when Mr Reginald Maudling as Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer in effett blocked a 
limited move for more competitive deposit 
rates in the autumn of 1963, many banks 
breathed a private sigh of relief—the idea 
had in any case started with outside com¬ 
mentators, and with Lord Cromer of the 
Bank of England, rather than in the 
clearing banks themselves. Yet this 
great banking debate did convince bank 
managements that they should find in¬ 
direct ways of bidding for money ar 
market rates. Banks like the National 
Provincial, with wholly owned hire pur¬ 
chase subsidiaries, had a ready made 
instrument. The Midland Bank, in addition, 
formed a new subsidiary in association with 
overseas banks to specialise in export 
finance ; and Barclays formed its own export 
finance subsidiary. But the business of these 
subsidiaries need not be rigidly confined ; 

| thus a customer who nowadays asks his 
clearing bank whether it can place say 
£100,000 at the going rate in the local 
authority deposit market is likely to find 
himself steered through the appropriate 
subsidiary rather than turned away. 

In the past week Glyn Mills, one of the 
smaller clearing banks which is in itself a 
subsidiary of the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
has taken Lhis logic to irs farthest point yet, 
by creating a subsidiary finance company 
with a capital of £500,000 to carry on gen¬ 


eral finance business. Glyn Mills Finance 
Company will take deposits from those of 
Glyn Mills’ own customers—initially not 
from others—who want to deposit large 
amounts for fixed periods at current market 
rates of interest. Export finance is likely 
to be among its activities but there is no 
attempt to confine it to this sphere, even 
initially. In effect this may mark the first 
creation by a London clearing bank of its 
own subsidiary merchant bank—a few weeks 
after the National Commercial Bank of 
Scotland joined with Schroder Wagg to set 
up a new merchant hank in Glasgow. 

EXPORT CREDIT 

More, but not Cheaper? 

I t looks certain that the package of export 
incentives that Mr Jay is expected to 
announce on January 19 will include some 
improvement of the credit facilities avail¬ 
able to British exporters. It also seems that 
strong opposition remains in the City to the 
key step that is necessary for any really 
significant advance: provision of cheap ex¬ 
port finance from an official source. The 
Bank of England, like the Bank of France, 
should offer a special low re-discount rate 
for export paper. 

The changes that arc being given favour¬ 
able consideration concern medium-term 
credits. At present the joint-stock banks 
provide credit for from 3 to 5 years at a 
fixed interest rate of per cent, for 
amounts of not less than £100,000. Mr 
Jay may decide to lower the £100,000 floor, 
which would be administratively easy. He 
may also have suggested to the joint-stock 
banks that they provide their fixed interest 


credits for periods of from 2 to 5 years. 
Lowering the bottom Hmit 10 two years 
would greatly increase the amount of busi¬ 
ness and would add to the risk, from the 
banks’ point of view, that fluctuations of 
Bank rate above and below 5} per cent 
might not go near balancing each other out 
in the shorter period, so that they would be 
left with an unlooked-for profit or loss. 
However, it should be possible to find a 
way round this if only the principle of a 
special discount rate for exports were 
accepted. In France, export paper can be 
discounted at the Banque de France at a 
rate \ per cent below tne normal discount 
rate. In addition, the banks are able to 
give a cheaper rate on the portion of clients' 
overdrafts attributable to export operations. 
Considerable administrative preparation 
might be needed before such a scheme could 
be introduced here: ail rhe more reason for 
deciding to begin now. One possible snag 
is that the British joint-stock banks do not 
have direct access to rhe Bank of England, 
but go through the discount houses for their 
needs. If necessary, they should now bz 
allowed direct access for export paper— 
there is no need for the City’s established 
patterns to be treated as sacred cows. 

An important advantage of such a scheme 
is that it would be possible to cheapen short¬ 
term export credits too, being applicable to 
all export paper. The longer the period of 
credit, the greater the impact of high interest 
rates on the price to the customer, so a 
special rate for exporters would do more to 
increase our competitiveness on goods re¬ 
quiring medium or long-term finance. On 
the other hand, they put more strain on the 
balance of payments than short credits. 
Discounting export paper at the Bank of 
England would, of course, formally widen 
the monetary base, but modern methods of 
monetary management are well able to take 
care of any excessive increase of liquidity 
that might result. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

- Percentage change from : 


GOLD RESERVES 


Month 

Index 

1958 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 
months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Down. Drop of £10 million hides 

Industrial l 






more than it reveals. 

production v 

October 

129 

+2 

+2 

+5 

employment h 

November 

104 1 

Nil 

Nil 

+ 11 


productivity H 

October 

124 

+2 

+2 



Export trade 

November 

123 

+3 

-3 

+3 


Retail trade * 

October 

124 

+ ■* 

+** 

+4 

EMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment 11 

December 

81 0 

Nil 

-4 4 

— 25*2 

Wage rates (weekly) 

November 

124 7 

+0 4 

+04 

+4 7 

No change for the third month 
running. 

Retail prices 

November 

117 3 

+ 0-8 

+09 

+ 4*4 

Export prices 

November 

108 

Nil 

Nil 

+2 


• Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail numbers wholly unemployed , e winding school-leavers, 
trade reflect movements in t oluuie /emit, /.«?., in value Total unemployment level in Dt\ ember running at an 
at constant pi ices. Unemployment indicator refers to annual rate of l.S per cent. 
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TRANSATLANTIC TAKEOVER 

Who’s This Guy 
Huddersfield ? 

D avid brown of Huddersfield is t 
family company known the world over 
as the maker of Aston-Martin sports cars 
regardless, of the fact that the bulk of its 
activities consist in making industrial gears 
and tractors. Breaking into the American 
market for gears some years ago, the com¬ 
pany was obliged to buy a substantial stake 
in the Chicago company of Foote Bros., with 
which went an option Co buy a controlling 
interest. Foote was subsequently merged 
with Whitney Chain and Gear, which in its 
turn was taken over by Hewitt-Robins, a 
holding company, big enough to be quoted 
on the New York Stock Exchange (its 
market capitalisation is nearly $25 million). 
David Brown retained its interest and its 
options throughout these moves. Recently 
the company was faced with a decision on 
whether to take them up. It decided to do 
$0, which would have given it 240,000 out 
of a total of 689,000 shares. So David 
Brown decided to go one further, and put 
in a bid by tender which would give it a 
controlling interest in Hewitt-Robins 
too. 

The reaction was the immediate and 
familiar one that occurs whenever American 
companies try to take over European ones. 
Only here was a British company, and a 
private family one at that, still owned and 
run by David Brown, father and son—mak¬ 
ing a bid for an American one. The first 
ploy was to raise the interim dividend and 
seek a more suitable i.e., true-blue American, 
partner for Hewitt-Robins. Tentative talks 
that had been going on with Litton Indus¬ 
tries, the fast-expanding electronic and 
office-equipment grqup, run by a former 
colleague of Mr Macnamara's at Ford, Mr 
Tex Thornton, became much more press¬ 
ing. The move had no apparent industrial 
logic, for Hewitt-Robins' chief business lies 
in conveyor and processing machinery and 
in power transmission equipment, which is 
where David Brown (and Foote Bros.) came 
in. A merger through a share exchange 
with Litton was proposed, to be agreed at 
a special meeting due to be held on January 
14th. David Brown appealed in the courts 
against Litton’s being allowed to vote with 
the shares Hewitt-Robins had already 
issued to it, and an injunction has been 
obtained. Now although the shares can be 
issued to Litton, the votes cannot be counted 
until after the full legal hearing, which is 
due to start on January 19th. Apparently the 
depositions put before the court by the 
directors of Hewitt-Robins are what might 
be called Gaullist in their rejection of the 
foreign invader. Meanwhile David Brown 
has given further proof of enterprise by 
getting some very valuable heavy tractor 
dealerships recently relinquished by Ford in 
the United States,, so that, with estimated 
sales of up to 6,000 a year, it should be well 
compensated even if its bid for Hewitt- 
Robins is unsuccessful. 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 
COMPUTERS 

On the Defensive 

A few off-the-cuff remarks about imports 
of computers made by Mr George 
Brown last week have touched a raw nerve. 
Suddenly, the Treasury announces that gov¬ 
ernment departments will buy 42 computers 
for installation by 1970 in addition to the 
45 already in use (confirming, incidentally, 
Use frequently disputed claim of American 
companies that ail but nine ol those arc 
British). The Board of Trade Journal car¬ 
ries an article from the biggest British com¬ 
puter maker. International Computers and 
Tabulators, explaining why Bntish com¬ 
puters are inferior to American—for this is 
what the recent high rat^ of computer 
imports signifies (a proportion of ‘ those 
imports consists of American, computers 
sold by British companies under licence). 
And everyone's bogy-man, the American 
company, International Business Machines, 
spends the week trying to look as incon¬ 
spicuous and as British as possible. 

Why have British computers fallen behind 
American when it looked in the late 1940s 
as if this country might conceivably have a 
head start? The Board of Trade Journal 
suggests three reasons. One is the relative 
cheapness of office staff in Britain compared 
with America, which has reduced the finan¬ 
cial incentive to computerise paper-work. 
Another is the different scope of American 
and British defence and space programmes. 
American air defence, to take one example, 
required elaborate computers specially de¬ 
veloped, so did American space research. 
Comparable British programmes make do 
with ordinary civil designs, hence fewer fat 
defence contracts and less government 
money for computer development. The 
electronics industry here finances most of 
its own computer research—not always gen¬ 
erously or wisely. ICT, which is repeatedly 
infuriated by the way English Electric 
filches computer orders from it, has its own 
special reasons for saying that a basic weak¬ 
ness of the British computer industry has 
been “that scarce talent was dissipated" 
among competing designs, but there is some 
truth in this, and when large and vital con¬ 
tracts for military computers, i.c. those 
needed for atomic weapon, design, were 
placed with British industry, the effort any 
one company could put on to them was so 
small as to make delivery unnecessarily slow, 
and the computer full of trouble when it 
arrived. The four successive mergers that 
produced ICT—the chairman is still talking 
in his latest report about reorganisation to 
digest them—have reduced the “dissipa¬ 
tion ” of scarce talent, though the process 
of rationalisation has probably not gone far 
enough to suit ICT which would prefer to 
be the only native company in the British 
computer market (a development that would 
automatically give it the lion’s share of gov¬ 
ernment orders). The purely British designs 
now on the market are also more competi¬ 
tive with American than they have been for 
14 years. Imports must fall, if only because 
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probability need help in the future; it is 
not at all certain that it needs help now, but 
if the government thinks k does, the 
industry is hardly likely to argue. 


SAVINGS AND MONEY 

Natmvits ? 

T hree new ideas for National Savings 
arc now under, consideration at the 
Treasury, where the new government’s 
National Savings policy is being formulated 
Two of these,,contractual saying? and a 
Special inve^raent depa^tmqnt < of tfW f W 
Office Savings Bank* have bcep> inherited 
from Mr Maudling’s tenure of the Treasury, 
The third, a state unit trust, has been a pet 
idea, of pome Labour thinkers for so me time., 
The explosive growth of ,ltfe assurance 
and unit trust. savings, schemes suggested 
that there might be a potential;demand for 
some sort.of contractual savings facilities (of 
which the essential feature would be a bonus 
for those savers that stay the full course). 
But much of the growth of life assurance 
consists of pensions business (stimulated 
by the 1956 Finance Act and the graduated 
pensions scheme) and the unit trust investor 
tends to be a rather different animal from 
the regular National saver. The wisest 
course would be to carry out sonic pre¬ 
liminary market research to assess the 
strength and type of this demand. 

But there seems g6od reason to go ahead 
with the scheme to give the Post Office 
Savings Bank, a Special Investment Depart- 
of its own, on the same basis as the present 
SID's of the Trustee Savings Banks, which 
generally pay around 5 per cent interest. 
Post Offices are more convenient for some 
people and there are more of them. 

With no less than one hundred and six 
unit trusts now operating in the country, it 
might seem surprising that there should be 
any room for state participation in this new 
field. But the weakness of the present unit 
trust movement is that units in general 
cannot be bought oyer the counter, thus 
making it more difficult to extend the unit 
trust habit to smaller non-bauk-account 
investors. This is a job the clearing, banks 
have carefullyfought shy of, probably with 
good reason. There are too many trusts and 
at bank branches, staff would undoubtedly 
be pestered to give advice on the relative 
merits of different trusts. A single state 
unit trust reaching the custoipcr through 
the post office would therefore meet a real 
need. But there would be no need to set 
up yet another whole new government sub- 
department to run it. The govcrdirtefit 
should drpw upon and build upon the unit 
trust expertise and facilities already existing 
in the City and at the office of the single 
“ public sector" unit trust management 
group, which now manages the Local 
Authority Mutual Investment Trust, and the 
Charities Official Investment Fund. 
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The Old Old Battle 

he Rank Organisation like so many 
other industries, and followed as usual 
by many other film exhibitors, is raising its 
prices of admission by about 6d. At the 
same time it is attempting to alter the 
break figure ” in its agreements with dis¬ 
tributors, and thus alter the level at which 
a cinema is supposed to pay its way. This 
has happened before, without much fuss, 
rhe last time two or three years ago. Now 
rhings are different. The British Lion affair, 
and the current Monopolies Commission 
enquiry into the machinery of film exhi¬ 
bition has made the independent producers 
angry enough to complain, and produced a 
protesting letter in The Times on Tuesday 
from three members of Parliament. 

The independent producers arc not repre¬ 
sented in the negotiations now going on 
which are conducted by Rank with the dis¬ 
tributors, performing here the role of whole¬ 
saler Most of the distributors are American 
and in a rather weak position vis- 4 -vis Rank 
and ABC, the other major circuit, who are 
both under strong pressure, especially now, 
io show a proportion of British films far 
greater than the quota. This they do, 
although many of the “ British ” films are 
distributed by American companies. The 
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trouble this time is compounded by the pol¬ 
arisation in popularity of films, The most 
lucrative arc now so profitable that it i9 very 
natural for Rank as a cinema owner to share 
more fully in the profits. But the majority 
scarcely scrape by, and producers making 
them are hard hit by any increase in the 
cinemas’ break figure. Because of Rank’s 
strength, the “negotiations” it conducts 
under these circumstances Sie largely nomi¬ 
nal and tend to have a foregone conclusion. 

Critics of the Rank Organisation within 
the industry complain that this is merely a 
further step in its campaign to drive every¬ 
one else out of the business before the 
Monopolies Commission report—which is 
likely to be a thorpugh job, judging by the 
weight of evidence being collected. Others 
may feci that it is just a combined product 
of Rank’s occasional lack of diplomacy 
combined with the extreme inequitability 
of the present British Film Levy, which lav¬ 
ishes its proceeds on those film producers 
who are already making the most money. 
Nor does it ensure in any way that the 
money is reinvested in the industry. There 
are a number of very simple steps which 
could be taken—and have been taken abroad 
—to remedy this situation, without involv¬ 
ing any expenditure of government mouey. 
Levy money can be geared less to actual 
box-olfice receipts: quality bonuses can be 
awarded, especially for short films: a pro- 
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portion of levy money can be reserved for 
further production. Many film people are 
getting restless at the government’s apparent 
lack of interest here, and asking what Miss 
Jennie Lee intends to do about it. 

RAILWAY FARES 

As Night Follows Day 

A fter the recent railwaymen’s pay award 
which the British Railways Board says 
will make up a large part of the expected 
£30 million rise in costs this year, rail fares 
outside the London area mil go up on 
February ist by a farthing a mile and freight 
rates by about 4 per cent. Here the asso¬ 
ciation between cause and effect is blind¬ 
ingly simple. The London area, stretching 
some 30 or 40 miles around the city centre, 
is supposed to be escaping the increase in 
charges even though there have been recent 
wages increases for London Transport 
workers. But the Transport Tribunal is 
even now considering an application from 
the Railways Board to increase season ticket 
rates in the London area by five per cent and 
to withdraw the statutory day return fares. 
Even though this application went to the 
Tribunal before the London men got their 
wage increase, this was anticipated and was 
used in evidence by the Railways Board 
before the Tribunal. 
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E verybody knows in a woolly sort of way 
that the package of grants and tax 
reliefs offered up to companies by Mr 
Maudling in 1963 for their capital projects 
in development districts were of unprece¬ 
dented generosity. But just how much do 
they mean to a company in terms of profits 
or, for a given level of profits, of reduced 
capital costs ? The Board of Trade 
attaches a good deal of significance to calcu¬ 


lations carried out by Mr A. M. Alfred, 
chief economist at Courtaulds and published 
in the current issue of the Journal of 
Accounting Research. 

The benefits a company gets from invest¬ 
ing in a development area, rather than some¬ 
where more congenial, arc grants of 10 per 
cent of rhe cost of its plant and 25 per cent 
of the cost of machinery (for development 
districts in Northern Ireland these go up 
to 33 j per cent of the cost of plant and 
buildings). It is also allowed free deprecia¬ 
tion, which can mean that the whole cost of 
the investment can be written off for tax 
immediately. The company with profits 
from other activities will have the advantage 
of getting its relief sooner, perhaps all of it 
in the actual year of the investment. 

Mr Alfred has assumed the existence of 
sufficient “other ” piofits and applied dis¬ 
counted cash flow techniques to those grams 
and tax benefits. The conclusion is that 
for a given level of profits, a company could 
afford to spend up to an extra 35 per cent 
on plant and 25 per cent on buildings if it 
went to a development district (for Northern 
Ireland, read 70 and 40 per cent). Alterna¬ 
tively, for a given capital outlay, the grants 
and beuefits would compensate him for a 
drop in profits of up to about a quarter (30 
ro 40 per cent in Northern Ireland). More¬ 
over, the benefits have been discounted in 
this analysis at 7 per cent, which Mr Alfred 
treats as the cost of equity capital. This 
cost (which some directors seem to think is 
nil) in fact varies from company to company. 
Had Mr Alfred used a 9 per cent discount 
rate, which some experts would have con¬ 


sidered equally reasonable, his results would 
have been even more spectacular. 

Then why have companies not been flock¬ 
ing to these areas ? Mr Alfred thinks die 
Government does not sell these incentives 
energetically enough, but there could be 
three other possible factors. One is mana¬ 
gerial immobility. Top company managers 
comfortably settled in Surrey or Solihull 
could feel unenthusiastic about migrating 
development area-wards whatever the 
profitability, especially if they had never 
visited one. Then there is managerial 
myopia, As the Richardson committee 
showed, this country is well endowed with 
company managers who do not allow for 
tax when evaluating different projects. How 
many of these, one wonders, would be able 
to quantify the advantage of free deprecia¬ 
tion ? Thirdly, there is the volatility of 
profits. The hard fact is that a compensation 
of up to 25 per cent of profits is not really as 
generous as it seems. Profits are a residual 
figure, not, in even a feebly competitive 
world, a component of cost. Suppose a 
company’s turnover is £100 and its profits 
£10. The benefit of moving to a develop¬ 
ment area then would be extra profits of 
25 per cent or £2$. But this must be seen 
against the company's total cost of produc¬ 
tion, namely £90. The company in other 
words would be compensated for extra costs 
of up to £2i 9 or 2.8 per cent of its total 
costs. Transferring to a development area 
would therefore only be worthwhile if the 
company’s costs were thus increased by no 
more than 2.8 per cent. And to how many 
companies would that apply ? 
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GOLD AND EXCHANGE MARKETS 

Further Disappointments 

O N the optimistic view, this first week 
of the new year should have seen a 
full blooded recovery by the pound from 
its difficult year-end tests. Some recovery 
there was—but precious little. On Monday 
the spot and even forward rates strength¬ 
ened slightly as some of the funds that had 
earlier been withdrawn from London to fat¬ 
ten up December balance sheets abroad, 
and to hedge against any official wickedness 
over the (traditionally suspect) long Mi- 
days, began to return. JBut the Inflow has 
been small, and virtually no funds have 
come back uncovered. In the event, more¬ 
over, these early gains:were not held. By 
Thursday the pound was back down to 
(2.79 against the dollar—itself to close to 
its official floor in many continental centres 
—and the Bank of England was again sup¬ 
porting forward sterling. 

For this, the new uncertainties created by 
the French decision to convert dollars into 
gold must have been partly to blame. The 
impact of the French move on the gold 
markets in Paris and London was substan¬ 
tial, after a momentary softening of the 
market on Monday as a result of gold sales 
by Egypt. Feverish speculative buying in 
the small French market pushed up gold 
prices there by as much as 3 cents a fine 
ounce for bullion on Tuesday, and a 
further rise on Wednesday brought the 
price to the equivalent of $33.13, its highest 
level since the Cuban crisis; turnover in 
ingots amounted to some $1.4 million, more 
than double the normal daily figure. In 
London too, intense activity carried gold 

C ioes to a two-year Ugh, official supplies 
ing given only grudgingly. By Thursday 
demand in London had fallen back to more 
moderate levels but the price at the fixing 
was allowed to rise further to $35.13$, 
bringing the total increase over Monday's 
close to i$ cents. Activity also slackened 
on Thursday in Paris. But turnover was still 
above normal, and ingot prices held steady. 
Both markets remain extremely sensitive. 

Clearly all of this makes it more question¬ 
able than ever whether the Bank of England 
will be able to recoup much of its earlier 
losses in support of the pound over the early 
weeks of 1965. It is still impossible to say 
just how much ground has to be made up. 
Oddly enough, the published figures on 
Britain’s reserves for December managed 
willy-nilly this time to exaggerate the true 
fall. On the official arithmetic the reserves 
fell by £10 million to £827 million. Set 
against the enormous additions to the kitty 
erf £357 million from the International 
Monetary Fund and a parallel credit of £28 
million from Switzerland were special pay¬ 
ments of only £23 million: £18 million on 
the 1961 Swiss credit* £3 million on 
Marshall aid and £2 ABfibn (in interest de¬ 
ferred in 1956-37) SWAe postwar North 
American loans. *Nd|fea word has been 
said—officially—about repayments of the 
August to mid-November Basle credits 
(Mark I) which clearly must have absorbed 
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the bulk of the IMF drawing. Nor, more 
significantly, has any indication been given 
of the extent to which the Bank of England 
has had to dip into the central bank credits 
(Mark II) granted at the height of the recent 
sterling crisis. It is known that some use 
of the $3 billion had in fact already been 
made in December, for straight supporting 
purchases of spot dollars ^ in addition, a 
further and probably more substantial slice 
was mortgaged ahead by the authorities' 
purchases of three and six months forward 
dollars. 


SHORTER NOTES 

■ The explanation for the staggeringly high 
cost of hiring a tower Crane quoted in The 
Economist f, December 19, 1964—was not 
the superiority of the crane but the intru¬ 
sion of an extra 5 ; the hiring rate per week 
is £50, not £505. 

* 

Stocks of bricks crept up slightly last 
November: 674 million were produced and 
670 million delivered during the month. 
But the build up of stocks was all in non- 
flettons. Stocks of fiettons—the cheap mass 
produced bricks made of “ Oxford blue 
clay "—now stand at about 25 million. If 
the dispute over pay in this part of the 
industry is not settled, the threatened strike 
starting on January 25th may have a disas- 
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trous effect on building {dans throughout 
the country. 

* 

■ A pilot. Captain James, currently in 
charge of British European Airways’ flight 
operations, has been appointed to BEA’s 
board; he is the first professional pilot to 
reach such eminence on this side of the 
Atlantic. The most recent example of 
successful pilot promotion in the United 
States has been Floyd Hall, who not so long. 
ago was flying for TWA and who has 
recently taken sole charge of the very 
big and ailing American domestic airline ,' 
Eastern, with responsibility for putting it 
right. Captain James' promotion will 
certainly increase pressure for a pilot on the 
board of the British Overseas Airways 1 
Corporation, where past attitudes towards \ 
air crew have been notably undemocratic. 


■ The furniture industry may be give» 2 
little helping hand by the government. The 
Board of Trade is considering an applica¬ 
tion for import rebates on selected materials 
used in exported furniture. The list includes 
certain timber, plywood and other lamin¬ 
ated wood products, chipboard and certain 
kinds of glass and laminated impregnated 
paper. But the price of furniture for the 
iiome market has already started to rise. 


S 



For messing about in 


A Devonshire boat builder was rolling 
twenty-five £725 four-berth sailing 
cruisers a week off the production line at the 
height of last summer. His total output for 
the year was 587 boats of five different de¬ 
signs ; roughly two-thirds were exported— 
to both Europe and the United States. This 
year output is expected to reach about 700 
vessels. Fibreglass makes this 9cale of pro¬ 
duction possible; it also makes it essential 
if prices are to be kept down—the cost of 
the mould alone is not far short of £10,000. 
But fibreglass is not just for the cheap end 
of the market. Powerful motor cruisers and 
architect-designed ocean racers in the 
£5,000 region are also being pressed out— 
although not in such quantity. Halmatic, 
now part of the Hunting Group, has sold 
72 largish boats costing £5,475 each in the 
last 15 months, and its smaller design 
will sell at £3,410—roughly half the price 
of the equivalent custom-built vessel (but 
far more than a Jaguar). 

The small boat market has been soaking 
up a growing amount of consumer spending 
in the past five or six years. It is an obvious 
target to be hit by more expensive credit 


but the builders themselves hope this wit 
merely mean that families will buy les 
lavishly fitted boats than they might other 
wise have chosen. Although there is s tii 
enough demand for the true luxury yacht 
—particularly motor vessels—selling a: 
over £25,000, to keep the specialists in the 
business occupied, the main market i 
for the cheaper, small, soundly constructed 
weekend cruisers—specially those that trau 
behind a car. The shortage of moorings, 
which even the opening of all the marine 
now planned will not completely overcome, 
makes this almost essential. 

The desire to sleep on board has con* 
tinued to hit the popularity of small out- 
board motor driven runabouts. And the 
spate of new designs of sailing dinghies— 
and the rush of demand—has also levelled 
off. Which ? published a survey of sailing 
dinghies in its January issue. The conclu¬ 
sion it reaches may not be as obvious to the 
novice as it sounds to the experienced sailor: 
the dinghfes that are the most exhilarating to 
sail are also the most difficult—and are not 
for die learner. Which has possibly some 
bearing on the troubling rate of sailing 
accidents. 
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consult us at the earliest p lanning 
stage. More than ! iboo Royal Bank 
branches throughout Canada 
are in an excellent-position to provide 
practical help and information 
to anyone interested in 
this growing market. Wholehearted 
co-operation and practical 
assistance is available to you 
through our London offices. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in 1869 zvith limited liability 
HEAD OFFICE.* MONTREAL • ASSFTS OVER $6^000,000,000 


lokdon branches: main branch 6 Lothbury EC2 • MONarch 6633 
west end 2 Cockspur Street swi • WHitehall 7921 



IF GESTETNER 
HAD BEEN THERE: 

in view of the increased 
efficiency of his 
administration, the 
achievements of Henry V/l/'s 
reign would have been 
even more glorious. 

Unfortunately for our remoter ancestors, 
the Gestotner process was not 
invented until 1881 ... The time they 
were obliged to waste I And the money I 
And the effort I For the last 80 years, 
however, businessmen and 
administrators have been better able to 
concentrate on the things that matter, 
thanks to Mr. Gestotner's enterprise. 
There are now fast simple end 
economical on-the-spot duplicating 
and printing machines available for every 
size of business, for every kind of offlte. 
Your local Gestatner branch (see the 
phone book) will show you what they 
can do to help you in your business. 




the world authority on office printing 


Stencil offset GESTETNER DUPLICATORS (B.S.O.) LIMITED .. GESTETNER HOUSE . 210 EUSTON ROAD . NW1 . EUSTON 702t 
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Result of Competition No. 1 


Shell-Mex and B.P. helped 
build the Forth Bridge. 

You helped to commemorate the 
opening ceremony. Here’s how. 




FIRST PRIZE (Ten guineas) 

M. J. Lynch. 154 Rochdale Road, Abbey Wood, London, S.E.2. 

1 

Extract from the speech delivered by Dylan Thomas at the 
opening of the Forth Road Bridge . 

‘ , and f who in my youth thought the Menai the 

apotheosis behold the Bridge. Behold, the might) ha\e 
laboured and have brought forth the Bridge, an ugly 
lovely thing far-flung, bar-hung, planned and plotted, 
lie-manned and hammered, preened and queened, fer¬ 
ried over the little and big ships that ply and pla\ in the 
spume and splash of the Firth beneath. 

‘ “ Stands Scotland where it did,*’ sang the Bard, but 
not where Scotland stands, rather what stands upon 
Scotland -a catenated monument that exults and exalts 
and cantilevers its silhouette against the scotched and 
scowling sky. 

‘It is built;' now acioss the beeping reading bridge 
will roll the shoo back, shoe black, hey Mac, rigged and 
racy, slick and pacy deified cars. I hear \oiccs cr\ 

“Gory, Glory, Gory" and the Bridge will take its 
toll and things will never be the same again 

‘And I a Welshman who 



C OMPETITORS WERE ASKED to write 
extracts from a speech that might 
have been made by one of the follow¬ 
ing, had he been present on the occas¬ 
ion of the recent opening of the Forth 
Road Bridge: Dr. Johnson, Keir 
Hardic, Sir Harry Lauder, Dylan 
Thomas, John Knox or Hadrian. 

REPORT 

by Allan M. Laing 

The standards achieved in this competi¬ 
tion were as high as the Forth Bridge 
itself; and never was the opening of a 
bridge celebrated with such a diversity 
of famous tongues. Dr. Johnsons by the 
dozen talked like whales; Dylan Thom¬ 
ases, even more numerous, spoke with 
all the quips and quirks in the Welsh 
poet's repertory. Hadrian was third fav¬ 
ourite, some of his “ghosts" even re¬ 
porting him in the language which (as 
the nouveau riche said to his professor 
guest)“neithcr you nor me understands" 
—Latin. One competitor went even fur¬ 
ther and submitted a faked ancient docu¬ 
ment, complete with age-browned edges, 
seal and ribbon, and written in a beauti¬ 
ful script, apparently by the Emperor 
himself. The Lauders, unfortunately, 
were rather too outrageously comic and 
irrelevant to strike a winning note, while 
the Keir Hardies and the John Knoxes 
seemed little more than single voices 
howling in the w ilderness. Results follow. 
(Don’t shoot the judges: they have done 
their best.) 


RUNNERS-UP (Four guineas each) 
Mary Wolfard. 2 Langbourne Mansions, 
London, N.6. E. O. Parrott, Flat I, 5 Lad- 
broke Square, London, W.11. J. A. Lindon, 
106 New Haw Road, Addlestonc, Wcy- 
bridge, Surrey. Russell Lucas, 11 Aldhouse 
Close, Limbury, Luton, Beds. Stanley G. 
Brown, Cairngorm, Curris, Midlothian, 
Scotland. P. Faith Ritchie (Mrs.), 5 Fassett 
Road, Kingston, Surrey. Stanley J. Sharp¬ 
less, 4S Barlyn Drive, North wood Hills, 
Pinner. Mdsx. G. J. Blundell, Lane’s End, 


Last Mailing. Kent. Scumus Stewart, Har¬ 
row House, C hipping Campden, Glos. John 
Ldscr, 60 DoJIis Hill Avc , London, N.W.2. 

Latin entries: 

Ci.S. Harris. 55 Parkland*, Coney (Ncai Ponty- 
pool), Mon. Upper Vlth, Convent of the Holy 
Sepulchre, New Hall, Boreham, Chelmsford. 
M O. Carter, Belvedere, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 
Misses M. Thomas and M. G. F eachem. Brvn 
House Cuddington. Cheshire. Adrian Bull, 94 
Parkannur Ave., Thorpe Bay, Essex. Mrs. A. M. 
Nice, B.A.,94 Nightingale Lane. Bromley. Kent. 



/ i/tally we would just like to remind you that > 

SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD MARKET PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS OF BOTH BP AND SHM.L IN TUI U.K. 
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JAPAN 

New Injection for the Kabutocho 

This week ha$> been the brightest on the Tokya stock exchange for many 
months* with the Dow Jones avetage ristng from 1216.55 to 1274.27 by Thursday . 
Primarily , share prices have been helped by the setting up of yet another support 
agency with some £200 million resources available for support purchases. An 
early reduction in the discount rate is also expected and stock market sentiment 
has been helped further by m optimistic view on the Japanese economy by Mr 
Sato, the prime minister. Our Tokyo correspondent assesses some of the reasons 
for the ^tock market's present weakness and discusses some of the measures 
proposed to strengthen it. 


days t am often asked by foreign 

X businessmen why the Japanese stock 
market has plunged so low at a time when 
Japan enjoys the world’s fastest economic 
expansion/’ said Mr Moriatsu Minato, 
president of Nikko Securities Co., one of 
the nation’s four largest securities firms. 
“ It is very difficult to make them under¬ 
stand that the answer is actually quite 
simple: many companies have foolishly in¬ 
creased their capiral far beyond their profits 
by acquiring enormous loans from the 
banks.” 

The banks also must share some of the 
blame for today’s critical market situation. 
They were active in urging companies to 
boost their capital to enable them to repay 
loans and, as a result, the Japanese stock 
market (the Kabutochp) has become a 
dumping place in the “ deficit economy ” 
of Japan with banks sucking money out of 
ihc market by encouraging companies to 
increase their capiral, producing an obvious 
imbalance between supply and demand and 
a steady plunge of stock prices. This has 
forced the Japanese Government, the Bank 
of Japan and Tokyo Stock Exchange autho¬ 
rities to rush around like Dutch boys stick¬ 
ing their fingers in the holes in the dyke in 
jn attempt to hold the Dow-Jones average 


£10 million in securities put in as capital 
by the major industrial firms with the JJSC 
able to borrow £40 million at a four-to-onc 
ratio against this. . 

‘ Officials of the JJSC have been negoti¬ 
ating with the investment trusts tb buy 
direct £150 milHort worth of their holdings 
and to obtain the money to do this from 
the Bank of Japan. This is important to 
the market at this time, since pressure from 
the investment (unit type) trusts has been 
among the main factors currently pushing 
the market down. But now the central bank 
is to advance through Japan Securities 
Finance £150 million (at an interest rate 
of 7.3°^) in special loans to a new support 
agency, Japan Securities Holding Associa¬ 
tion, established by the Japanese Finance 
Ministry, and the securities houses for buy¬ 
ing up surplus stocks owned by the securi¬ 
ties dealers and the investment trusts. 
Another £50 million will be raised by the 
“ big four ” security houses and from other 
sources. The new agency is expected to 
buy shares worth about £170 million from 
securities houses and investment trusts and 
hold them for periods of two to three years. 
In addition, the association will take over 
from the securities houses some £35 million 


of shar<^alu<ady.bovght in market stabilisa¬ 
tion/ operations. { ^ 

The securities ihouses have been com¬ 
plaining bitterly to the Bank of Japan and 
the Finance Ministry that they have had 
no say in how the JJSC is operating. They 
have apparently succeeded in convincing 
the two organisations that’they should have 
their own, agency to give them a more 
flexible operation. It has been pointed out 
(with a grefct deal of justification) the 
JJSC is being directed by a group of' frus¬ 
trated former, bankers who have' obrofrtoly 
convinced themselves that With bbtft Gov¬ 
ernment and central bank backing the equity 
market the public will regain its confidence 
and return to tile sinking market. This has 
not happened and the JJSC has managed 
no mote than just hold the Dmv-Jones 
index at the 1200 mark.' 

The swift expansion of Japan’s economy 
in the past decade has been accompanied by 
much unorthodox financing by Japanese 
companies. Typically, they have expanded 
on borrowed money and, instead of placing 
their earnings in reserves, have been usidg 
these as a basis for borrowing money from 
the banks for construction of plants and 
purchase of new equipment. The economy 
was hit twice in the last three years by 
credit clamp-downs and the companies 
turned to the stock market to raise funds 
through large new issues. 

Small investors who rushed into the 
1958-1961 bull market in hope of quick 
capital gains were as quickly soured when 
rhe market collapsed. Yet the supply of 
shares continually increased as the demand 
dropped. The ” surplus ” of shares is esti¬ 
mated at between £200 million and £500 
million, bur the latter figure is probably 
closer to the facts. The critical ratios of 
earnings to capital, and dividend to capital 


at the 1,200 mark. 

To buttress the rickety market situation, 
the Government and the Bank of Japan 
have used several different tools. One of 
the most effective has been the Japan Joint 
Securities Company, a buying syndicate 
which has so far been able to support effec¬ 
tively the market’s “ first section ” by pour¬ 
ing more rhan £170 million of its £230 
million in total resources and pledged funds 
into market buying operations and direct 
purchases from the securities houses. The 
JJSC has been operating with £30 million 
in capital (mostly from the banks), £120 
million in borrowing capacity against capital 
at a four-toone ratio with the money com¬ 
ing from the banks (which in turn obtain 
it from! the Bank of Japan), another £40 
tuition on loan or to be loaned by the Bank 
>f Japan through the Japan Securities 
finance Company (a semi-official credit 
igcncy for the Tokyo stock market), and 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

LONDON 

Bank shares lead short-lived . 
rally. 

INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Dm. 
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*t 

A 
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ago 

A 
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Twelve 

months 
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Now York 

President Johnson’s State of the France 
Union message did no harm to Germany 
market. Holland 

Canada 

Australia 

JAPAN J "“ n 

397 3 
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JAPANESE SHARE PRICES 



also dropped as issued capital increased, 
dragging lethargic prices down further. 
Early last year when the central bank re¬ 
sumed its tight control over credit, 
chronically undercapitalised Japanese indus¬ 
tries found themselves in a precarious 
financial situation, over-extended and facing 
bankruptcy. In 1964 the number of busi¬ 
ness bankruptcies involving companies with 
debts of over £ 10,000 reached a record 
4,212, with aggregate debts of over £462 
million. 


A Salks and earnings survey of 317 com¬ 
panies listed in the First Section of the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange for the April-Sep- 
tember term, compared with the previous 
October-March term, showed sales up 6.3% 
but earnings after taxes down 0.8%. Eleven 
of these firms had increased dividends, 43 
slashed dividends or omitted them and 31 
which had not been paying dividends for 
months continued to omit them. 

The equity-debt ratio of all major com¬ 
panies now averages 26-74, compared with 
34-66 several years ago. As a first step, 
the Government is likely to reduce the cor¬ 
poration tax rate from 38% of profits to 
37% and may also add further provisions 


HARD FIBRES 

A quarterly publication davotad antiraly to the 
affair* of tha alaal, manila and alliad Indus* 
trios, giving thorn much mora sahauativa 
treatment than any other publication. 


The December issue contains a special 
report on 

The Japanese 
Cordage Industry 

plus regular features including a comprehensive 
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to encourage the building up of company 
reserves The finance ministry has let it 
be known that it is considering means to 
reduce over-borrowing from the banks, in 
acknowledgment of the desperate financial 
structure of many corporations. 

Shrewd market observers place much of 
the blame for the lopsy-turvy situation 
among the companies and in the market on 
the numerous abuses in the securities trade 
which have caused the public to lose confi¬ 
dence. The finance ministry's Securities 
Bureau and Securities Exchange Council 
(an advisory body) is now drafting amend¬ 
ments to the Securities Trading Law for 
submission to the Diet. If the amendments 
become law, the finance ministry will have 
the power to issue, deny or revoke licences 
for securities houses. Under the present 
law, the securities houses have only to meet 
modest minimum financial requirements 
and then register with the finance ministry 
before starting business. Licensing autho¬ 
rity would give the finance ministry much 
stronger control over trading. 

The amendments are designed also to 
provide stiffer minimum financial standards, 
more precise accounting procedures and 
stricter qualifications for executives of 
securities houses. The finance ministry 
would be given the power to take preven¬ 
tive action against dubious practices and 
conflicts of interests in securities trade. 
Securities houses in Japan can now act as: 
brokers (buying and selling for customers . 
as dealers for their own account, managers 
of investment trusts (not mutual funds 
where investors have a say, or at least 
nominal voice, in management) and as in¬ 
vestment bankers, and as agents for client 
firms in floating new issues. The securities 
houses have been accused in the past of 
loading up on stock, pushing up prices, un¬ 
loading on customers, using investment trust 
funds for their own benefit, pushing shares 
of client firms on customers, issuing mis¬ 
leading information and using high-pressure 
sales tactics. 

Exactly what the finance ministry plans 
to do to resolve the problem of conflict of 
interest is not yet spelled out, but one sure 
step would be to divorce investment trusts 
completely from securities house's control. 
The plan is to enforce the programme 
gradually over a period of years to give the 
securities houses time to adjust to the 
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chapges w hile the Government slowly extri¬ 
cated itself from the costly trap of having 
to sipport thz equity market. 

The programme, as outlined, would even¬ 
tually stop the present practice of securities 
houses using the investment trusts as a 
major source of funds. The trusts theo¬ 
retically have been putting up the funds for 
loans into the call market where the houses 
borrow it. Actually, the money has been 
marked for particular houses which use it 
for market buying operations for their own 
account. As a result, the trusts have seen 
their investment status drop as investors 
cash in their certificates. The trusts are 
obliged to buy the certificates back or pay 
off at maturity (unit type trusts arc for five 
years, open-end funds have no maturity 
period). To raise the cash for paying oft 
these certificates, the trusts must sell their 
securities pushing down market prices 
still further. The securities houses them¬ 
selves have launched extensive economy 
drives to meet the sharp decline in business. 

The most important question facing 
Japanese bankers is how far to ease credit 
controls under pressure of big business now 
that the balance-of-paymcnts has improved. 
The first step in easing credit was 
the halving of the reserve deposit rate 
from 3°;, to ilT in mid-Dccembcr. 
A cut of 0.365 V.*. in the present dis¬ 
count rate of 6.57“., to about 6.2°;', is 
expected soon. But credit relaxation is 
likely to be taken cautiously because the 
existing credit controls themselves will not 
solve the numerous problems facing the 
dizzy economy. Relaxation is designed to 
slow down the bankruptcy rate, not to 
stimulate business to any great extent. No 
doubt, Prime Minister Sato will order the 
ministry of finance to tighten up again if 
rhe payments balance, despite his present 
optimism, turns unfavourable. He has con¬ 
tinuously talked of the need for “ stability 
before further growth.” Meanwhile, for the 
first time since September the Dow-Jones 
average has moved significantly above the 
support mark of 1,200. It could mark rhe 
turning of ihe tide. 


In Brief ... 

Associated Television 

In the note on B^averbrook News¬ 
papers* acquisition of a stake in Associated 
Television on page 1456 of our issue of 
December 26th we committed a foolish 
error. We referred to the new television 
profits tax, when we should, of course, have 
said turnover levy, which is a very different 
thing. 

It has also been drawn to our attention 
that the word “ enemy ” in the same note 
could carry offensive implications for ATV. 
We hasten to say that no offence was 
meant, and to disclaim any such imputation. 
All that was meant was that in addition 
to its several rivals in the competitive 
course of its business, ATV has its many 
critics on cultural and political grounds. 
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As usual, at a time of incipient economic recession, shares of brewery 
companies are attracting attention as defensive stocks . This attention comes 
at a time when brewers are reporting their best year ever, with beer output 
and profits at record levels. Their results , however, are flattered by com¬ 
parison with previous year figures hit by the 1963 winter . Investment 
interest has wavered between the regional breweries, many of which are 
take-over favourites, and the nationals, with their greater distribution 
problems but prospects of benefits from rationalisation . Two nationals have 
reported recently. Both have been adding to their Irish interests. 


WATNEY MANN 

A Bad Bear 

T hu ^fell-point about Watney Mann is 
that its trading record has been the 
best of the national breweries over the past 
five years. The bear point is that this very 
comparison may indicate rhat Watney Mann 
has extracted the benefits of its mergers 
more speedily and energetically than its 
competitors. Bottled beers have already 
been rationalised. Its houses on the whole 
are probably less in need of modernisation 
than its competitors’ (even if the acquisitions 
of Bullards and Steward and Patteson may 
have thrown up some problem children in 
the remoter wastes of East Anglia). In its 
cellar installations, including the use of 
carbon dioxide dispensing and tanks where 
possible, it is probably at least as advanced 
as the other nationals. And it has been 
longer in the keg business than anybody 
else. Therefore, the bears growl, more of 
the benefits of rationalisation must have 
emerged in Watncy’s case, and the shares of 
other more underdeveloped brewery com¬ 
panies are potentially more attractive. 

The argument should not be pushed too 
far. Modernisation of outlets will involve 
the other brewers in considerable capital ex¬ 
penditure and will be slowed down accord¬ 
ingly. In the meantime the country is by no 
means saturated with Red Barrel, and the 
company is pushing ahead into new areas, 
usually acquiring local brewing capacity at 
the same time. Last year it was the East 
Anglian breweries; this year Watney Mann 
has done a deal with the Irish brewers, 


James J. Murphy of Cork, whereby 
Watney’s will take a 30 V, interest in 
Murphy, which will then brew Red Barrel 
to supply Eire where, as Arthur Guin¬ 
ness too has noticed, sales of ale have been 
buoyant. 


P«»c3l. 1963-1OQ 



In the year to September group profits 
rose £900,000 to £n.i million before tax, 
with turnover, revealed for the first time, up 
from £82.4 million to £100.8 million. 
Equity earnings are up from 27.5 °o to 
34.3 "... partly because of the acquisition of 
the East Anglian breweries, on a cash plus 
shares basis. The dividend is two points 
higher at 16",,. More interestingly, the 
company for the first time has given a break¬ 
down of turnover berween its principal items 
of cost. Thus it emerges that excise duty 
takes 44of turnover, a figure that would 
vary between brewery companies according 
to the proportion of turnover representing 
wines and spirits. 

At 16s. 9d., Watney Mann 5s. shares 
yield 4.8 on the 2.1 times covered divi¬ 



dend. This return more geperous than 
the average for brewery scares fahich is 
4 - 7 ? 4 , but covered, 1.7 times)/ Given the 
company’s record, Wauiey Mann, with its 
outlets well concentrated in the south of the 
country, is one of the . better buys among 
brewery shares at the moment. 


ARTHUR GUINNESS 

Down with Depreciation 

T here are several odd things about 
Guinness as a business. It is a law to 
itself, unpredictable—yet profitable. Other 
brewers own pubs, Guinness does not. 
Other brewers produce a full range of beers, 
Guinness sticks to its tried and tested pro¬ 
duct, a product against which almost any 
direct competition seems doomed to ineffec¬ 
tiveness, leaving Guinness with the market 
for bitter stout to itself. And such excur¬ 
sions into diversification as it has made are 
always unexpected. While other brewery 
companies have edged into related fields, 
like hotels and wines and spirits, Guinness 
has gone into confectionery and pharma¬ 
ceuticals. Guinness is a puzzle. But for 
analysts, the chief puzzle about the company 
in the last few years has been its deprecia¬ 
tion policy. 

In 1959, when Viscount Boyd became 
managing director, depreciation policy, per¬ 
haps coincidentally, was radically revised. 
Since then the charge in Guinness’s annual 
accounts has risen by 125% while pre-tax 
profits have risen 25%. This process could 



Breweries ancient and modern. Reid's Griffin brewery at Clerkenwell end Harp Lager at Alton 
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not last for even In 1963-64 it stopped: 
the depreciation charge actually fell Rightly 
to £2.4 million. Quite obviously Guinness 
is now writing down its fixed assets more 
quickly than it once did. Now that the 
adjustment has been completed, however, ir 
is reasonable to expect future depreciation 
charges td'move more closely in line with 
profits. $0 the sluggishness of Guinness* 
growth in the last five years could prove to 
be a onoe and for all feature of the com¬ 
pany’s history. 

Profits last year (to September) rose 16% 
before tax to £9.3 million. Apart from 
depreciation, the main factor at work has 
clearly bepn the success of draught Guin¬ 
ness. This leap, forward moreover has been 
achieved even though sales of the bottled 
product have continued to increase in line 
with the general level of beer consumption. 
Apparently thej do not compete with each 
other significantly. What is more, most of 
the increase last year seemed to come from 
sales in outlets where draught Guinness had 
been installed in the previous year or two, 
not from new outlets. It can now be 
obtained in roughly one in five of Britain’s 
pubs—a proportion roughly accounted for 
by the free trade, the houses of Courage 
Barclay and Simonds, and the tied houses 
of a number of smaller brewery companies. 
In addition, some of the other larger groups 
are now quietly resting it in a few of their 
houses. 

The import surcharge, affecting about 
one-third of the Guinness drunk in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland (where there 
have been no reports of smuggling so far) 
may cost Guinness about one farthing for 
every pint consumecftn the UK. This could 
easily be passed on along with other cost 
increases in the next price rise (for bulk 
Guinness) in the British market. 

In the meantime Guinness is pressing 
ahead on other fronts. Harp lager is now 
earning profits, thanks mainly to the excep¬ 
tional weather. Ominously, “ the public 
demand for good quality ale in Ireland is 
increasing.” What Viscount Elvcden docs 
not say is how much of this increase repre¬ 
sents a swing of the Irishman’s taste away 
from Guinness, which at present accounts 
for 80 V» of Ireland’s total beet consumption 
and is vulnerable to this extent. Precautions 
are being taken. Irish Ale Breweries, owned 
two thirds by Guinness, one third by Ind 
Coope, “ recorded a substantial increase in 
sales.” And “ as a further step in consolidat¬ 
ing our position, we took tne opportunity 
of ” buying up Smithwick of Kilkenny, the 
oldest brewing company in Ireland. Over¬ 
seas brewing at the Malaysian brewery will 
begin in the’ second half of 1965, and 
arrangements haVijf, been completed for the 
distribution of Guinness in Japan, “ which 
is now rapidly becoming one of the world’s 
leading beer markets.” At 21s. 3d. Guinness 
shares now offer 4.9% on dividend and 
8.3% on earnings, compared with 4.7'o 
and 8.T.V, for the brewery group as a whole. 
The recent closing of the differential seems 
fully justified. 


BANKS 

Soaring Profits . . 

T t is rare for banks and discount houses to 
JL produce similar sets of results, for the 
discount houses generally fret tinder just 
the conditions that favour the' banks— 
periods of rising interest rates. And the 
1964 results are proving J no exception. 
So far, the performance of the big banks 
have exceeded expectations while results 
from the discount houses show that 
two increases in Bank rate—and particu¬ 
larly the two-point Increase to 7% in 
November—made 1964 even more difficult 
for them than had seemed likely. 

At the time of going to press only two 
banks had announced their results. Martins 
set a fair pace with a 17% increase in dis¬ 
closed net profits to £1.67 million. The divi¬ 
dend was only one point higher at 15% and 
at 17s. 6d. the shares yield 4.3%. This 
yield may look even more out of line when 
the other banks announce their results and 
presumably raise their dividends. The take¬ 
over hopes die hard. 

The real boost to bank shares and to the 
market generally came from the results of 
the Westminster Bank with a 30% rise in 
disclosed profits to £5 million. The divi¬ 
dend on the “ B ” shares, forecast at is. 
after this summer’s rights and scrip issues, 
is boosted to is. 6d. to give a total for the 
year on the present capital of 2s. 43d. per 
share against a comparable total of is. 9Id. 
for the previous year. It seems clear that 
Westminster is now enjoying the benefits 
from the expensive progress it has made in 
installing computers and this has helped 
keep costs down despite the sharp rise in 
salaries. Westminster, too, has been in the 
forefront of the trend to make branch 
managers more cost-conscious, and to be 
more realistic in fixing commissions and, to 
a lesser extent, lending rates. The bank’s 
overseas ventures have also prospered. This 
year, there will be continuing benefit 
from Lhe high level of interest rates, and 
even if the level of advances falls under 
liquidity pressure, the average for 1965 
■should still be lifted by the steady rise 
through 1964. Having jumped a net 5s. 9d; 
to 53s. 9d. since the results the 44 B ” shares 
yield 4.4%. . 

DISCOUNT HOUSES 

The Long and the Short 

U VION DISCOUNT is not only larger 
than the other two discount houses re¬ 
porting at end-Dccember, its results are 
better. The dividend is maintained at 
12 V'/> to leave the £1 shares at 48s. on a 
5.2'\» yield. The drop in the disclosed net 
profit is from £885,000 to £718,000. And 
this was achieved—without drawing on 
inner reserves. 

This has also been achieved by Alexanders 
Discount, whose results also tend to support 
the suggestion in these columns three weeks 
ago—that the discount houses had 


weathered the adverse phase of tH t interest 
rate cycle more comfortably than ever 
before. Disclosed profits ate down from 
£343,000 to ££50,000, after prodding fbr 
depredation of securities and after taxation. 
This result compares with figures £51,006 
and £*70,000 disclosed in 1957 and 1961 
respectively,' The dividend . is up from 
11.1% to k.2.5%, giving the shares at 
41s. 6d. a yield of 6.0%. 

The results of National Discount, whose 
profits are traditionally among the most 
volatile of the discount houses, tell a dif¬ 
ferent story. Disclosed profits are down 
from £817,000 to £362,000, but it is clear 
that this is not the full extent of the; 
damage. The 1963 figure was'., struck after 
making transfers to inner reserves. But 
last year, the depreciation ori the company’s 
securities was charged -against inner 
reserves, not aga&isfpcofits." Thu| hkhdUgh 
the disclosed profit compares with amounts 
varying between £196,600 and £269,060 frj 
the years from, 1955 to z 95 s > whether 
National really did much better than in thiA 
period must be rated doubjfijl, although the 
exceptional year 1957 must still be its worst 
ever. Tne main reason for this depressing 
outcome seems to lie in losses on the bonc| 
portfolio, which actually increased from 
£77.1 million to £81.7 million, at disclosed 
book values, in a year in which interest rates 
were rising, market values of bonds falling, 
and in the first nine months of which 
the discount houses as a whole were un¬ 
loading bonds as fast as they could. The 
dividend is cut—not for the first nine—to 
12$% against i6'\\ last year (which in¬ 
cluded a 44 bonus ” of 1%), giving the “ B ” 
shares at 45s. a yield of 5.2 °.j. 


ENGINEERING COMPANIES 

Fifteen per cent Blues 

M r paui. chamrers’s pronouncement 
this week that the import surcharge 
may hurt exports more than it will benefit 
the economy in reduced imports sounds 
incredible : but his altitude is shared by 
a number of other company chairmen. 
Broom & Wade (whose results were re¬ 
viewed in these columns) has 44 already had 
some cancellations as a result of this 
measure ”: Brook Motors is 44 very con¬ 
cerned with the possible adverse effect.” It 
could well be that companies like Brook’s 
which makes low-powered electric motors, 
where price and quality competition is fierce 
the world over, and there are no major 
differences between the competitors, are 
going to feci the effects more than com¬ 
panies making more specialised equipment. 
It is certain that other sales directors will 
echo the cry 44 No one is breaking a leg to 
buy British now.” 

Brook Motors had an excellent year, with 
trading profit up by over 50% to a record 
£1.2 million. It has a narrow range of 
products and consequently a rather cyclical 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON 
COMPANY LIMITED 

MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT ON INSTABILITY OF STERLING 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
South Durham Steel and Iron Company Limited 
will he held on January 26, 1965, in the Council 
Chamber of the Federation of British Industries, 
21, Tothill Street, London, SW1. 

'Hie following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, Mr B. Chetwynd 
Talbot, TD, circulated with the report and 
accounts: 

In forwarding to you the Reports and 
Accounts for the financial year which ended on 
October 3, 1964, I include my address to share¬ 
holders to be made at the Company's Annual 
Meeting in London on January 26, 1965, and 
which will appear in the Press in advance of 
that date. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

The financial results for your Company for 
the past year ended October 3, 1964, which com¬ 
prised 53 weeks, show the gross profits, including 
£21,477 income from investments, amount to 
a total of £8,198,925 which constitutes a record 
in your Company’s long history, as compared 
with £5,043,180 for the year 1962/63. 

It will be noted that the net level of profit 
after deducting Directors’ Fees, Pensions, De¬ 
preciation and Interest Charges amounted to 
£2,239,296 compared with a loss of £681,676 in 
1962/63. The details of these amounts are 
embodied on page eight of the Report and 
Al counts. 

In commenting on the Balance Sheet at 
October 3, 1964, you-will note tliaL during the 
\ear the capital expenditure incurred amounted 
to £1,041,936. The outstanding commitments 
of £500,000 comprise capital expenditure of a 
joutine nature. 

As compared with the amounts at September 
28, 1963, due to the higher levels of trading the 
value of stocks and work in progress increased 
by £1,937,907 and debtors increased by £65,989. 
Trade creditors increased by an amount of 
£3,299,531, due to advantage being taken of 
discounting at favourable rates Trade Bills pay¬ 
able in respect of supplies of certain raw 
materials. In making any comparison of the 
liquid position of the Company at October 3, 
1964, as compared with the previous financial 
year the large increase in the value of stocks and 
work in progress requires to be offset against 
the increase in creditors. 

During the year the indebtedness to Barclays 
Batik Limited was reduced from £12,983,881 at 
September, 1963 to £10,962,342, a decrease of 
£2,021,539, and the loan from the Finance Cor¬ 
poration for Industry Limited from £23,000,000 
at September, 1963 to £20,500,000 at October 3, 
1964, a decrease of £2,500,000. This reduction 
in indebtedness of, £4,521,539 arose from moneys 
secured from depreciation and retained profits in 
excess of capital expenditure. 

Mo tax liability, other than handing over the 
net tax deducted from interest and other pay¬ 
ments, arises on the results for the year. 

It will be noted that the amounts charged for 
Workmen’s Pensions and Life Assurance 
Schemes in the Profit and Loss Account have 
decreased by £18,286, due to a change in the 


funding rate and a reduction in the number of 
members during the year largely due to 
retirements. 

The charge in the Profit and Loss Account for 
Supplementary Non - contributory Pensions 
amounted to £32,354. This represents the 
amounts paid during the year in respect of 
employees who have retired and whose services 
to the Company warranted ex-gralia payments 
above their pensions under the Contributory 
Pension Scheme. 

RENATIONALISATION 

I advised shareholders in my Remarks twelve 
months ago that it would doubtless be ihe inten¬ 
tion of the Socialist Party and their fellow 
travellers to include again in their election mani¬ 
festo a further attempt to impose on the Nation 
tlte renationalisation of the Steel Industry 
arising from the doctrinaire Marxist views em¬ 
bodied in Clause 4 of the Socialist Constitution. 
It was a subject which was deliberately soft 
pedalled during the General Election as it is a 
well-known and established fact that a lukewarm 
feeling has existed from experiences already 
gained among a substantial proportion of the 
Labour electorate—as compared with doctrinaire 
Socialists—that further tampering with the 
ellkient operation of industry in general under 
private enterprise can only terminate in a short 
number of years in disaster for the Country. 
Despite the majority views of the electorate con¬ 
tained in the Conservative and Liberal polls and 
already an evident lack of conviction among 
some members of the Socialist Party, ihe Prime 
Minister has indicated, due to the fa.t that he 
himself is a convinced believer in the worn-out 
dogmas of Clause 4, the future economy and 
welfare of the Country will be jeopardised in 
order that these beliefs, which have failed to 
succeed time and time again when applied, will 
be forced on an unwilling public. 

I intend to make the attitude of your Directors 
quite clear under the present obscure conditions. 
Firstly, in no way will the highly established 
degree of the management of your properties 
be relaxed, and secondly, thcie will be no post¬ 
ponement of schemes to improve efficiency and 
increases in the level of production which have 
already commenced or are in an advanced state 
of development. 

In the conclusion of my observations on a 
subject to which it is well known I am bitterly 
opposed, your Directors will continue to make 
every effort to safeguard the rights of Debenture 
Stock holders and holders of Ordinary Shares 
as owners of all the assets of your Company. I 
know you will share my view’s and hope that the 
deplorable chaos in world and home affairs which 
has already arisen after eight weeks of office 
may cause a degree of sanity in the future hand¬ 
ling of the fate of the Nation. 

HIGH LEVEL OF PHODUC I ION 

1 advised shareholders in the course of my 
Statement twelve months ago that the results 
secured in the early months of the financial year 
w’hich ended on October 3rd last gave every indi¬ 
cation that a substantial increase in the overall 
level of profits would be secured. This satis¬ 


factory state of . .affairs is entirely due to the 
economies which can be secured by operating 
modem plant at a high level of production, since 
during that period the increases in wage* costs 
to which I referred twelve months ago have 
applied and likewise the full burden of the 
amount of local rates lias had to be carried by 
the Indusity. The prices of heavy steel products 
have not varied in the home market and any 
advantages in higher export prices which had 
been secured were only operative during the 
latter months of the financial year. Due to world 
capacity exceeding demand these increases in 
export prices have proved to be of a temporary 
nature and now no longer exist. 

I have refrained ftom including in my State¬ 
ment in previous years the levels of production 
of steel products a* under the conditions of short 
working then prevailing I considered rho figures 
were somewhat meaningless. The comparison 
of the outputs of the principal products of the 
last two financial years are as follows: 



1964 

1963 


tons 

tons 

Coke 

696,000 

496,000 

Pig Iron. 

945,000 

639,000 

Ingots . 

1,365,000 

949,000 

Steel Plates 

579,000 

413,000 

Steel Sections and Rails 

314,000 

249,000 


The present level of ingot pnoduciion and of 
rolled steel products represents an economic 
level of output, but I uisc a note of warning on 
these levels being maintained at a later stage in 
my Statement. 

it has always been the policy of vour Com¬ 
pany to give particular attention to maintaining 
and increasing deliveries in export markets. Out 
of the production figures 1 have quoted above 
direct exports during the financial scar have 
been: 

Plates 25 per cent 

Sections 25 per cent 

Rads 30 per cent 

These figures include the substantial tonnages 

of steel plates which arc fabricated at the 
Stockton Works into pipes for export to world 
markets. 

ACriVlllLS AT STOCKTON 

I now intend to refer to the activities at the 
steel pipe plant at Stockton during ibe year. .In 
tliis period an order from N.V. Ncderlandse 
Gasunic was completed covering 70 miles of 
steel pipes for the development of the natural 
gas resources in Holland. Deliveries com¬ 
menced in February* 1964, and were completed 
in Mav, 1964. In April, 1964, an important con¬ 
tract was placed with your Company bv 
Constiuctors John Brown for the supply of 290 
miles of steel pipes for the construction of the 
oil pipe line m Algeria to convey oil from 
Haoud-et-FIamra to the coasr. Delivery of this 
contract is due for completion by February, 
1965. Your Company has also been entrusted by 
British Petroleum with a contract to supply 130 
miles of steel pipes for the development 
of the oil resources in Libya. Production is due 
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to commence in March, 1965, and will be com¬ 
pleted by September, 1965. During the financial 
year many miles of steel pipe have been supplied 
to the Gas Council for the modernisation of the 
supply of gas in the United Kingdom and 
further substantial orders have been secured for 
delivery in 1965. 

That is a brief account of the activities of this 
important sector of your Company's ramifica¬ 
tions during the last twelve months. The Indus¬ 
try regularly comes under criticism—particularly 
under the pceserit Socialist Government—for 
having neglected opportunities in the past to 
secure a larger proportion of exports compared 
with sales in the Home Market, but in this case 
I consider no critics can complain. The 40-ft. 
pipe plant—the first of its type in Western 
Europe—came into production in the latter 
months of 1954. Since that date no less than 
840,000 tons of steel pipes have been manufac¬ 
tured at Stockton for export, representing 80 
per cent of the total production of the plant. 

HOME MARK I I' 

Deliveries of steel products in the Home 
Market have been at a high level. The Credit 
Aid Scheme to the Shipping Industry, which the 
Conservative Government introduced in May, 
1963, has proved of great assistance to the ship¬ 
building industry, and will provide during 1965 
a level of demand for steel at an equivalent rate 
to the tonnage supplied during the last twelve 
months. 

The present Socialist Administration, despite 
its boasts of increasing the all-round level of 
production, has made no effort to ensure that 
the shipbuilding industry will continue to re¬ 
ceive assistance of a similar nature in future 
years and their contribution up to date has only 
been to propose an enquiry into the efficiency 
of this vital industry. 

A new demand for steel has also arisen in 
recent months for the construction of drilling 
rigs for the exploitation of the potential oil and 
natural gas resources under the bed of the North 
Sea. Your Company has secured important 
contracts for the provision of steel plates for 
these constructions. 

The demand for products rolled at Cargo Fleet 
has continued at a high level. The final tonnage 
of production of steel piling will approximate 
the previous year’s record output. Further large 
contracts have been secured in home and export 
markets and the total tonnage which has been 
supplied during the year under review for the 
construction of the Fawlcy Power Station now 
amounts to 22,200 tons, constituting a record 
for an individual contract in Great Britain. 

An increase in demand for constructional steel¬ 
work has occurred during the year. Your Com¬ 
pany is participating in the supply of fabricated 
steelwork for two important power stations which 
will ensure a constant load on the Constructional 
Departments over the next eighteen months. 

PRICE LEADERSHIP POLICY 
You will recall that the Restrictive Practices 
Court m a judgment given in last July ruled that 
the pricing system under which the Industry has 
efficiently operated its business in the Home 
Market over a period of some 30 years—which 
includes six years of Socialist Administration 
—should be terminated. Direct exports of rolled 
steel products have always been extraneous to 
the Home Market Agreements and no criticism 
can be levied that these arrangements have been 
m any way constricting, as tar as prices were 
concerned, the quantity of steel which individual 
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Companies intended to export. Tbis.system cn- 
syred to all consumers of tteel the assurance that 
the price of a prime raw material would not be 
subject to violent fluctuations during a lengthy 
period. The Iron and Steel Board’s present 
maximum price schedules for heavy steel pro¬ 
ducts became effective as long ago as February, 
1962, and since that date any variations have 
been downward in spite of increases in produc¬ 
tion costs. It i> my view many, advantages were 
secured by consumers in the United Kingdom 
from this long established policy as compared 
with the Basing Point System as operated by 
the ECSC incorporating alignment terms, which 
has under conditions of recession caused steel 
products to be sold at prices which did not 
cover interest on capital or depreciation charges 
and tended to cause wide fluctuations in the 
range of prices to the consumer. 

The Industry has sufficient knowledge and 
confidence in itself to refrain from entering into 
an era of internecine competition and by adopt¬ 
ing a long term policy such as Price Leadership 
covering the principal products I am confident 
any violent fluctuations in prices can be avoided. 

THE I LIT URL 

I am writing this Statement in the early days 
of December so it is yet. early to discern the 
extent of the long term damage to the National 
Economy which the Prime Minister and his 
inept advisers may have caused. A Bank Rate of 
7 per cent is bound to cut down development 
in practically every Industry and taking into 
consideration the distrust of the present Ad¬ 
ministration in both Europe and the United 
States to correct the impression for which the 
Socialists alone are responsible the present rate 
could be operative for a considerable period. 
Dining the present financial year continuation 
at the rate of 7 per cent would cost your Com¬ 
pany an additional £500,000 which would 
otherwise have been available for further reduc¬ 
tions in the loans from F.C.I. and Barclays 
Bank. 

The probable level of demand for steel 
products in the 1965 calendar year has been 
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carefully considered by the Industry. Prior 
to the increase of Bank Rate to 7 pet 1 cent, 
production for the first half of 1965 was antici¬ 
pated to be at the rate of 27-million tons for 
the year. As regards the level of demand during 
the second half of 1965 I consider a reduction 
may well occur and will tend to worsen still 
further during 1966 in the event of the present 
Administration remaining in power. The full 
effect of the impending credit squeeze will by 
then be felt by both the long term investment 
and the productive sectors of Industry. 

I regret I cannot end on a more optimistic 
view with regard to the future but it must be 
borne in mind that at the times a 7 per cent 
Bank Rate was applied in 1957 and again in 
1961 demand for steel products destined for 
capital projects showed a sharp decline. On 
those two occasions the increase of the Bank 
Rate was sufficient to restore confidence in 
sterling and was only operative for a relatively 
limited period. This time, as is now well 
known, no signs of confidence were forthcoming 
and desperate measures had to be accepted by 
the Socialist Administration to avoid devalua¬ 
tion of sterling. 

f do not see world confidence in the value 
of sterling being restored during the life of the 
present Administration and I consider we will 
be faced in the course of the next twelve month* 
with a further period of recession. 

In conclusion 1 would like to pay my tribute 
and that ot your Directors to the loyal services 
of our staff and workpeople during the last 
twelve months. I brought to the attention of 
the shareholders twelve months ago the loyalty 
of our staff and workpeople during the difficult 
period of 21 years of recession and I am certain 
you would like me to place on record on your 
behalf your appreciation of the support and 
co-operation which has been received from all 
employees of your ‘Company in their various 
capacities of managers, clerical staff, foremen 
and workpeople. I am confident this co¬ 
operation to sustain the great name which your 
Company has established will continue to be 
given in a similar measure 


Points from rite Chairman's Statement. 

George Nott Industries 

LIMITED 


Year to 

Group profit 

X on 

Ordinary 

April 30th 

after tax 

Earned 

Paid 


£ 



1963 

310,796 

511 

25;', 

1964 

424,598 

70K 

30 


Shipping Free Enterprise I enjoyed a most successful season on the Dover/Calais route. 

Electrical Considerably improved results in both the contracting and manufacturing fields. 

Property Buoyant house sales throughout the year. Land stocks held at the year end 
sufficient for 2,560 houses. 

Future Profits for the year ending April 30, 1965, expected to be not less than £800,000 
before tax—Stanhope Steamship Company Limited, acquired July 1, 1964, 
expected to become major profit earner—Free Enterprise II with capacity for 
200 cars goes into service in May, 1965. 

Shareholders’ Concession 50 per cent reductions in fares on the Dover/Calais car ferries 
M.V. Free Enterprise I and II are available f holders of 200 Ordinary Stock 
units. 

Cop y of full statement available fiom the Secteiaiy, Maiket Chambers , 
Shelton Square , Coventry. 


. / 
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MARLEY 


EXPANSION: 40% IN 1964 
150% SINCE 1960 


Yior ended 

31 et October 

Shareholders 

Funds at 

Beginning of Year 

Group Profit 
Before Tax 

Available for 
Ordinary 

Shareholders (Not) 

Net Dividend 

Paid to Ordinary 
Shareholders 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I960 

5.892.000 

1.433.000 

797.000 

368.000 

1961 

9.362.000 

1.657,000 

854,000 

483.000 

1962 

9.877,000 

2.137.000 

1,125.000 

579.000 

1963 

10.387.000 

2.583,000 

1.392,000 

579.000 

1964 

14,346.000 

3,613,000 

1.845.000 

927,000 


ROOFING 

TILES FOR 200,000 HOMES. 

INCREASED SHARE OF MARKET. 

SHOPS 

62 NOW OPEN—NEW ONE EVERY FORTNIGHT. 

EXTRUSIONS 

PRODUCTION UP BY 50%. ADDITIONAL PLANT 
READY FOR FURTHER DEMANDS. 
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JOHN GALLOWAY AND COMPANY 

LIMITED 

'TRA'm^PROFI|^P?'/‘ 

\ '■ ■ ^RECORD pip^UCTION 'i 


The thirtieth Annual fyrdmeiy,.Genjerai-^Meet- 
ing of John Gftlioway and Company LipfriUNi will 


he held on January 29th*fc the Re^, _ 

Balerno Bank Paper Mills, Balerno, Midlothian, 
when Mr John Galloway, Chairman and 
Managing Director, will preside. 

Mr Galloway's Statement tti the Shareholders 
has been circulated to tht$a \yiti* ihevDirector** 
Report and Accounts and. re^t» -sjp fellows: 


TRADING RESULTS 

I am pleased to repon to you that the steady 
improvement in the trading position of thq Com- -* 
pany has been maintained and that We tape 
had< a very successful year. Raw material qp 
liavf in general remained comparatively ; 'Stta4y r ^ 
and' the increased demand for our papers has 
enabled us to work more overtime and to in¬ 
crease production by more„ ih$p 8per cent. 
Trading profits have indeed been the highest' 
since 1956 when conditions in the industry were 
very different from thos^ of today. Since the end 
of the financial year, an increase in woodpulp 
prices lias made it neccifary to adjust the prices 
of all the grades of paper made at Balerno. 
Another important raw material, casein, has 
risen in price recently; this will add to out 
material costs in the current year. 

It has been suggested in the Press that the 
recent decision of the Government to impose a 
15 per cent charge on imports into the country 
would be of considerable benefit to papcrmakcis 
sudi av ourselves in that it would effectively 
counter the severe competition from imported 
papers presently being experienced on the home 
market It is only fair to say that, so far, this 
competition has nSt affected to any appreci¬ 
able extent our particular market. On the 
other hand the import duty has not been 
applied to any of the raw materials used in the 
industry. 

Bv keeping the Mill plant, machinery and 
buildings up to date and in the best possible 
condition, the Company has been able to main¬ 
tain the high quality with which its name has 
been associated and to participate in the general 
rise in the level of trading activity during the 
past scar. 

ACCOUNTS 

You will observe that the trading profit of 

173,254 shows an increase of 46 per cent on 
that of the previous year whilst the net profit 
at £101,773 is up by £36,432. The charge for 
taxation of £71,481 is proportionately less than 
the £53,490 charged last year due mainly to an 
increase in investment allowance relief on Capital 
Expenditure. In passing I might mention that 
this will be the last year in which the profits of 
the Company will bear income tax, a9 Corpora¬ 
tion Tax will fall to be paid on the profits of the 
Companv for the year ending September 30, 
1965. 

As you will see from the Balance Sheet cur¬ 
rent assets have increased by £55,381 and 
current liabilities by £44,349, resulting in an 
increase in net current assets or working capital 
of £11,032. Stocks of raw materials, engineer* 


Genjeral ^leet- V^mg and pther stores and finished paper hjfte noli 
thown ffty apmtctoc change over li& yetf? bt#t, 

debtoo «*$ 

no, Midlothian, ' some £52,000. The Board of Directors consider 
Chairman and that the enhanced profits of the year merit a 
substantial increase in the distribution to 
)c Sfareholders ? ordinary shareholders and they |toefaro reeom- 
I tadrDsrectotf pnend that the 'final dividend be mctqased (torn 
wfWldws: . g per cent to'ljfc percent !nakin$ fe total dis- 

; jSi \ , ttibution for theyeiilrpf 15 pdf;<Jent;e|»iiist 11 

'*£'' v; per cent last yeti. 'The ordinary di<Hsfeid.w£L 

S if approved, absorb £41,343 and the prefer- 

that the steady cncc dividend £4,379 leaving unappropriated 
on of thg Cem- pMfk of £56.$ 1; to he to Revenue 

that We have Reserve. ■ > . 


, iAPiTAt gxPBNprruBc 

More than £140,000 has been spent this year 
on improvements and additions to our buildings, 
machinery and motor vehicles.. The major item 
of expenditure has been the erection of a new 
Supercalender House alongside the present 
Papermaking Machine House. A new Super- 
calender and a new Reeling Machine have been 
installed in this building and in the course of the 
next few months our existing supcrcalcnders 
will be dismantled and re-erected alongside them. 
This equipment is of considerable importance 
to the Mill because supercalendcring is the 
operation which produces the final glossy finish 
on coated papers and gives the degree of smooth¬ 
ness essential for high quality printing results. 
The improvements which have been made to the 
drying capacity of No. 1 Machine and the altera¬ 
tion to the drive of the other papermaking 
machine will be of assistance in increasing 
future production capacity. Failures in power 
supply can cause considerable dislocation to 
production schedules, in order to minimise 
that risk considerable reinforcing of power 
supply arrangements was undertaken during 
the \car. 


Export sales during the year undei review 
were disappointing and it is apparent thai we 
are not the only company to have found over¬ 
seas markets difficult during 1964. We have, 
however, persevered with attempts to extend 
sales in countries in which we are already estab¬ 
lished and to make contacts in others. Since the 
end of the financial year an improvement in 
orders fiom abroad has been noticed. 


DIRECTORATE 

Mr Gordon C. Sciarretta has been appointed 
to the Board of Directors. Mr Sciarretta has 
been in charge of the London Sales operations 
of the Company for some three years and has 
been with the Company for twenty-seven years. 
His knowledge and experience of selling paper 
both at home and overseas will prove of con¬ 
siderable assistance to the Board. 

PERSONNEL 

The trading results this year have not been 
achieved without a great deal of hard work on 
the part of employees at all levels in the orgarma- 
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tion and I would like- to take this opportunity 
of thanking them on your behalf for their sup¬ 
port, loyalty and enthusiasm. Good relations 
continue to exist between the management and 
work-people. 


y :. : : : THE OUTLOOK 

Tht success of,this Company has been in the 
nudh due to the quality of the paper it produces. 
the ,t5Vent^-sa years since the manufac- 
coated pp^gr started at Balerno many 
* improvements to the process have been 

‘ ( developed ib the Mill, figrf we have seen produc¬ 
tion of this quality become the main part of t our 
output. Our reputation is such that we have won 
and retained a share of a market in which there 
if'fiercf competition from makers of other types 
of*coafed In th? papermaking industry 

'■;'hbe omnOtiSford to^and still; it is necessary 
tq makc continual ; reappraisals of methods and 
. nuefainet in order tdikeep pace with develop¬ 
ments. A study of coating methods and the 
market for coated paper which our technical 
itsf tat made, has indicated that the installation 
'T ef i Cbrisiderabl* amount of new plant must be 
fhOdq^oon in order to keep our place among 
- .the leaders. Preliminary inquiries into this have 
been completed and the proposals are presently 
being carefully examined. 

In. the meantime the current year has started 
well. The Mill is working to capacity and our 
order book is fulL I hope that next year I will 
present to you another favourable report. 


Economist 
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The following ere extracts from the Annuel Statement of the Chairman. Mr. A, J. Peach, 
to the Shareholders on the accounts for the year ended 30th September 1964. 


The year Just ended showed a great increase 
in demand for our products with the result 
that all our major departments were 
working to capacity* 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Turnover at £149 million reached an 
all time record figure. 

The surplus of income over expenditure, 
including extraneous items, was £ 15-52 
million compared with £ 8-7 million which 
excludes £ 550,000 profit on sale of invest¬ 
ments in the previous year, showing an 
improvement of 77 " 0 . Depreciation 
charged increased by £ 350,000 to £7 
million. Although the main factor leading 
to tlus improvement was the higher oper¬ 
ating rate, I am pleased to say that a sub¬ 
stantial contribution was made by the 
increased efficiency of all our works. 

It is interesting to compare the year’s 
results with those of our best year when we 
were last working to capacity. In the year 
1959 60 , profit, excluding extraneous items, 
amounted to £ 22-9 million against this 
year's comparable figure of £15 million, a 
difference of £ 7-9 million. Since then 
capital expenditure amounting to £63 
million has been incurred by the Company 
and £10 million of new money has been 
subscribed by our shareholders. The 
schemes on which this money was spent 
were designed to improve the Company’s 
earnings and consequently one would have 
hoped that the 1959,60 figure would have 
been exceeded. 

Since the 30 th September i 960 , there 
have been cost increases which have now 
amounted to an annual rate of £10 million. 

This enormous annual charge has been 
carried by the Company to the benefit of 
its customers and the difference between 
this figure and the reduction of £7 9 million 
mentioned previously, namely £1 -3 million, 
has been more than made good by im¬ 
proved efficiency in our operations, bearing 
in mind that our costs have also been 
inflated by losses of some millions of £'s 
incurred in running in new plant, such as 
the Steel, Peech A Tozer electric-furnace 
project and the rod and bar mill at Applcby- 
I>odingham. 

SALTS 

Demand, for nearly all our products 
picked up very quickly immediately after 
the summer of 1963 and this recovery was 
maintained and even increased over the 
whole of the past year. Order books pro¬ 
gressively improved and this b *9 led to 
better manufacturing programmes and 
consequently Lo improved efficiency. 


Dividends 

When the interim dividend was announced 
on the 21 st May 1964 , your Directors 
indicated their intention to recommend 1 a 
final dividend of 9 % provided that; tfie 
current level of earnings was maintained. 
I am pleased to say that this rate hits hot 
only been maintained but slightly exceeded 
and consequently a final dividend of 9 % is 
in fact recommended. 

It is also proposed that a tax-free capital 
dividend of 5 % be paid out of profits on 
the sale of investments in previous year*. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

In present circumstances and writing now, 
early in December, it is difficult to know 
what to say about the future prospects of 
our Company. 

Trading, Trading prospects are un¬ 
doubtedly excellent and I would anticipate 
ihat output rates should remain at a high 
level. Here there is the danger that the 
country’s insecure position from the point 
of view of balance of payments may lead 
to some contraction of output in the latter 
part of the year. 

Nationalisation. The Labour Govern¬ 
ment has confirmed its intention to 
nationalise part of the industry and iliis 
Company is likely to be included in view 
of its being die largest steel producer in the 
country. Until we have to accept the fait 
accompli^ I am sure that all our shareholders 
will agree that it is necessary to continue 
the argument against nationalisation. 

It is unfortunate that constant adverse 
publicity has led to a poor image of the 
industry and that this has been increasingly 
accepted, but let us examine some ot the 
many criticisms, the only common factor 
of which is their misleading character 

(r) Lack of capacity—During the war 
years, the industry was not allowed to ex¬ 
pand its iron and steclmaking plants so that 
there was a lag to be made up. Since 1945 , 
capacity has expanded from 14 million to 
30 million ingot tons. In the earlier years 
the pace of expansion was held back by lack 
of capacity among plant suppliers ; in 
latter years there has been considerable idle 
time in all sections of the industry owing 
to insufficient demand, 

( 2 ) Obsolete capacity—There is still a 
small amount of obsolete capacity but most 
of this is in areas where there are difficult 
social conditions and where the steel 
industry is the main employer. 

( 3 ) Research—The research effort has 
been increasing rapidly over thfe years and 
so far as this Company is concerned, its 
Research and Development Department 
led the world—which is a fact w'liich has 


been accepted by experts ism other 
countries-and this lead has ritit been lost 

( 4 ) Technological progress while 
some important new processes have-been 
invented abroad and imported into this 
. country, it would be wrong to assume that 
there hive hot been inventions here Which 
have been adopted abroad. This Company * 
alone has, through its development of 
suiter plants and the uae of up to .100% 

, sinter m blast furnaces, pioneered the use 
of lean ores for ironmaking. It was first in 
introducing bulk oxygen into open hearth 
steel furnaces and has been a leader in die 
development of continuous casting plants, 
particularly for the production of small 
billets which art one of the most difficult 
products to manufacture by this method. 

(5) Exports -The industry's policy for 
direct export of steel products has to have 
regard to the demands of our customers at 
home who export goods in a more finished 
state containing a higher labour content. 
An increasing number of foreign countries 
have their own iron and steel industries 
and there arc difficulties over foreign ex¬ 
change in other countries. In spite of these 
facts, the industry’s direct exports last year 
were at a record level. 

(6) Monopoly—To say that the steel 
industry is a monopoly is nonsense. No 
industry can be a monopoly when there are 
several companies—or in some cases 
dozens of companies—making the satne 
product and competing with each other for 
a larger share of the market. 

(7) Interlocking directorships—I 
firmly believe that it is helpful to have some 
outside directors on the boards of large 
companies and surely it is better that some 
at least of these outside directors should 
have a knowledge and experience of the 
Company’s manufacturing and selling 
problems as well as being able to give useful 
advice on financial and general matters. 

COMPENSATION 

If the steel industry is nationalised, wc do 
not know the terms under which tills might 
be brought about but it might not be out 
of place to give some figures of the value 
of the Company's shares based oh differing 
methods of valuation. These, Itavc been as 
follows:— • 

Stock market valuation., 47 - 

Dividend yield .. 57/- 

Balancc sheet value .. 45/- 

Currcnt replacement cost 74 - 

Capitalisation of earnings 69/- 

From the above it would seem that any 
figure of less than, say, 60/- could only be 
described as unfair expropriation. I trust 
that no British Government will lend itself 
to such action. 


THE UNITED 



Copies of the full Statement are available from The Secretary, 

The United Steel Companies Limited. The Mount. Broomhill. Sheffield 10. 
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BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

,'ANNUALGI^aLmECTING 7S 


The thirty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting 
of Barclays Bank D.CO.r followed by an E£tra-' % 
ordinary General Reeling, was held op Friday*,, 
January 1, Lombard Street. London/ 

EC3. 

Sir Julian S. Crosaley (the Qhairman) 
presided. • - 

The Secretary, Mr A. E. V. Oliver, read the 
Notice convening the Ordinary General Meet’ 
ing and the Auditors* Report to the Stock* 
holders. 

With the concurrence of the Stockholders 
present, the Report and Accounts and the 
Statement by the Chairman, which had been 
previously circulated, were taken as read. 


DIVIDEND PUSH ION 

The Chairman stated that, as the Bank was a 
United Kingdom registered Company operating 
overseas, the incidence of taxation on future 
earnings could not be determined but it was felt 
that this should not prevent an increase of 1 per 
cent in the dividend on the past year's [avoid¬ 
able results on which the tax liabiliiy was 
defined. 

It was hoped that a dividend of 11 per cent 
would be possible in the present year but this 
would depend on the tax position and on the 
economic health of the country. The Chair¬ 
man said that the United Kingdom had not yet 
shaken off the malady from which it had been 
suffering in recent years—-which was easy to 
diagnose and could only be cured by the old- 
fashioned remedy “ live within your income.” 
He said the time for wizardry was past and it 
was time this was put in forthright terms rather 
than in the lnngud&e of the economists, and 
preferably in the mother-tongue—it was not so 
long since there was a man who knew how to 
use it. 


ILKKnolUAI. M WS 

On the subject of the' territorial news the 
Chairman said that Stockholders would be re¬ 
lieved to know that the two European members 


of the Bank's subsidiary, the Credit Congolais. 
in Stanleyville were well and^ unharmed. In 
Qhana history had been made by, the first 
appointment to tllii Local Board of an African 
member of the staff, while for the first time in 
Malta a local member of * the -staff had been 
appointed a Local Director. 

In November last a pensioner who retired in 
Cape Town in December, 1923, set up a record 
by becoming the Bank’s first centenarian 
pensioner. 

The Chairman congratulated the Emir of 
Yauri, a Member of the Nigeria Board, on being 
appointed an Officer of the Order of the Federal 
Republic, and Mr Bishop on his appointment 
as an Assistant General Manager in London. 
The only change to record at Board level was 
Mr Macdona's appointment during the year. 
The Chairman said Mr G. F. Lewis wished to 
retire from Uie Boqrd, having reached the age 
of 70 years, and thanked him for his valued 
services and was glad to say he had 
agreed to remain a Member of the London 
Committee. 

Referring to a balance-sheet item, the Chair¬ 
man pointed out that deposits over the year 
had increased by a figure which was 
more than double that shown for depbsits 
in the first balance sheet of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) in Sep¬ 
tember, 192b. 

Hie Chairman then advised that it was pro¬ 
posed to change the Articles by increasing the 
present authorised capital of £25,000,000 to the 
full £30,000,000 authorised and to promote a 
new Bill through Parliament to have the 
authorised capital increased to £50,000,000 and 
that Stockholders would be asked to consider 
this at the Extraordinary General Meeting im¬ 
mediately following the Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

Finally the Chairman said he would like to 
thank all Stockholders for the support and 
encouragement he had received for so many 
years and that he would not feel as happy 
about retirement if it were not for the fact that 
the Bank was never in better condition, nor the 
future in better hands. 


CRANLEIGII GROUP LIMITED 

EXTRACTS FROM MR DAVID BLANK'S REVIEW" 

For the year ended June 30, 1964* our Group trading profit before depreciation was 
£1,057,982. After providing for depredation of £199,792, our Group net profit, before 
taxation and minority interests, was £858,190. This compares with last year's figure of 
£723,401, the net position after taxation and minority interests producing £428,141 against 
£353,510. 

As previously announced, your Directors have decided to recommend the same Final 
Dividend as last year, i.e., 7^ per cent which, with the Interim Dividend of 1\ per cent 
already paid, makes a total of 15 per cent for this year, as for the previous year. The effect 
is that our dividend cover has increased from 1.5 times to 1.9 times. 

Your Board welcomes the recent recommendations from the Council of the Stock 
Exchange, requiring Companies to provide further information to their shareholders. Wc 
ourself.were pioneers in this respect, having published much of this additional informa¬ 
tion for (.several years past in our Annual Reports. Wc shall continue to expand this 
information, and expect to issue our first half-yearly Statement during the first quarter 
of 1965. ■> 
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FORMAL BUSINESS 

,, \ - * i 

Thb Chairman then moved the adoption of 

3 $; Report oftbe Directors and the Statement 
/'Aptwnts'viwid' tke payment of a Final Divi- 
' ttM. fi. per ceiit actual on £24,000,000 
* Ordinary Stock, less Income Tax at the 
standard rate of 7s. 9d. in die £. 

The Motion was seconded by The Hon. 

- ; Geoffrey C; Gibbs, KCMG, Deputy Chair- 
* many arid tarried. " “ ; 

The retiring Directors, Kir Richard Evelyn 
Fleming, MC, Mr Bfliap Fraser Macdona, Mr 
George Gilbert Money and Mr Harry Frederick 
Oppenheimer, were re-elected. 

In terms of special notice given, Mr Paul 
Vychan Emrys-Evans was re-elected a Director. 

On the Motion of The Rt Hon. The Viscount 
Knoliys, GCMG, MBE, DFC, seconded by 
Mr J. D. Cowcn, MC, TD, the Auditors, 
Messrs Deioittc, Blender, Griffiths & Company : 
Price Waterhousj & Company ; Peat, Marwick. 
Mitchell & Company and Cooper Brothers & 
Company, were rc-appointcd; 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by 
The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs, KCMG. 
Deputy Chairman, the authorised capital of the 
Company was raised from £25,000,000 to the 
full £30.000,000 permitted under the Bardins 
Bank D.C.O. Act of 1957 and the 
Special Resolution approving the alteration to 
the Articles was moved by the Chairman, 
seconded by The Hon. Sir Geoffrey C. Gibbs. 
KCMG, Deputy Chairman and earned 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Staff, proposed bv 
Sir Eric G. Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE (si 
Director; and seconded by Mr Gordon Adam, 
was carried unanimously and was responded to 
by Mr R. G. Dyson (a General Managed. 

This concluded the business of the Ordinary 
General Meeting and, at the Extraordinary 
General Meeting which followed, the Bill to 
amend the Barclays Bank D.C.O. Act of 19^7 
was approved by the Stockholders. 

In the course of proposing a vote of thanks 
to the retiring Chairman. Sir Julian Crossley. 
Mr A. W. Tukc reminisced on the eleven years 
when he. as Chairman of Barclays Bank 
Limited, and Sir Julian shared adjoining rooms 
in Lombard Street. The ease of communication 
was of the greatest value in fostering the rela¬ 
tions between mother and daughter. The door 
was not much used because, the mother had 
ample proof that the daughter was well able 
to look after herself in the wicked world and 
the daughter perhaps felt, as daughters arc apt 
to do, and in this case quite rightly, that her 
mother would not understand her problems 
anyway. After all, the young woman was by 
this time getting on in years, and perhaps 
getting less and Jess likely to need bailing out 
of trouble, which might well have happened 
when she was younger. 

Mr Tuke continued “ The Ancient Romans 
used to say of a citizen who had done a good 
job 4 de republics bene meruit *—he deserves 
well of his country. We may. perhaps, permit 
ourselves to rejoice that Sir Julian's services 
have been*noticed in the proper quarter just in 
time." 

The Moiion was seconded by Mr Jolin 
Thomson, who welcomed Sir Julian's successor, 
Mr F. Seebohm, and was carried unanimously. 
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Here is *’steel company’s of the uninfoti^ 

criticism being levelled against the steel Industry in attemlj 
to justify nationalisation. 


THEY SAY .. . TOO MUCH OBSOLETE PLANT ; 

Dorman Long have spent nearly £100 million since the 
war in the Iron and Steel Works alone on a continuous 
programme of modernisation and development without a 
penny coming from government loans. 

Result:—80 per cent of our total rolled steel output 
comes from modern highly efficient units. In a few years 
if will be near 100 per cent. 

We have replaced old plants and concentrated our efforts 
on raising efficiency cf new units. Old plants with a capacity 
of three-quarters of a million ton. of iron and half a million 
tons of steel per annum have been dosed. 

THEY SAY . . . POOR PRODUCTIVITY 

Dorman Long labour productivity at its iron and steel 
works is 27 per cent higher than the national average quoted 
in The Iron A Steel Board’s Special Development Report 
1964—evidence W excellent employee-management co-opera¬ 
tion. Our aim is to produce nearly 50 per cent more steel 
within the next few years than to-day, with little increase 
in the number of men. 

The Iron & Steel Board report that in America the 
average weekly iron output is 8,400 tons per blastfurnace. 
Dorman Long average is 10,000 tons. American open hearth 
steel furnace average is 1,700 tons per week. Dorman Long 
average is 2,350 tons. 

THEY SAY ... PRICE-RIGGING AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Maximum prices for steel are fixed for the industry under 
supervision by an independent Iton and Steel Board and the 
prices charged have been held to be fair and reasonable by 
the Restrictive Practices Court. Under these circumstances 
we compete with other manufacturers to achieve the lowest 
production cost. Out* success has enabled the Dorman Long 
Group, since the war, to provide about £97 million towards 


expenditure bn* hew *plant devejoji 
additional working capital. We bivt l^ conbrtl^tdl 
million towards public expenditure by way of Income Tax 
and Profits Tax. 

THEY SAY . . . INADEQUATE EXPORTS 

In a world with surplus steel-making capacity Dorman 
Long made a creditable contribution to the national economy 
by exporting rolled steel valued at £8.5 million last year. In 
addition, the exports of our customers, including subsidiary 
and associated companies of the Group, contain substantial 
tonnages of Dorman Long steel. 

THEY SAY . . . INSUFFICIENT RESEARCH 

Dorman Long has given particularly close attention to 
the application of research to production processes and our 
advances in efficiency and productivity stem from this. 
Research expenditure is already running at over £500,000 
per annum and, in addition, £400,000 is to be spept on 
building and equipping a new Central Research Establish¬ 
ment. 

THEY SAY . . . NEPOTISM AND NON-TECHNICAL 
DIRECTORS 

All Dorman Long executive directors are well qualified 
technically. They joined the Company as young men and 
have worked their way to the top. It is open for others to 
follow, since directors and chief executives in Dorman Long 
do not inherit a place from relatives. We believe that those 
who really know the Company serve it best in management. 
There is no complacency and the persistent search for 
higher efficiency and greater productivity will continue 
throughout the Group. 

Dorman Long has a good record which given freedom 
from interference we shall improve upon. We do not 
believe it would have been achieved under nadonalisa- 


Tins is an extract from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr E. T. Judge , to the 
• > 35,000 shareholders of Dorman Long & Co., Limited. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 




MECHANICAL 
POWER TRANSMISSION 


EQUIPMENT 


EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT 
TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF 
J. H. FENNER & CO. (HOLDINGS) LTD. 


The Consolidated Trading Profit of the Gioup, after providing for Dcpieciulion and 
deducting Minojilv InteicsLs. amounts to £1,477,229 compared with £1.201,758 for the year 
ended 31st August, 1%3. 

All sections of our business based in the United Kingdom have conliibuled to the 
advance, and our overseas businesses have reached new high levels of profitability. 

There has been net expenditure during the year on new buildings, plant and equipment, 
and on Trade Investments of over £600,000. Our total net capital expenditure over the 
\n^i five years has been more than £ 2 . 006 , 000 , which comfortably exceeds the entire amount 
of the Shareholders' Funds invested in the Group at the beginning of this period. 

The whole of this capital expenditure has been financed out of retained profits and 
depreciation reserves. No less than 70 per cent of our aggregate net profits has been withheld 
from distribution for the purpose: its justification is, 1 think, clearly apparent, not only in 
the steady growth of profits but equally in the increased runge and high quality of the 
products which we manufacture and sell. These ptactical demonstrations of responsible 
stewardship by the Management of the Company arc those which I rate most highly. 

Early in the financial year, sums were placed aside for the development of our overseas 
manufacturing facilities in Australia. South Africa, Western Germany and India. Additionally, 
two building developments are in hand at Marfleet an extension to the Research Centre, 
uud the provision of additional manufacturing space in the factory, 

AT HOME; Sales have increased in all divisions of the Fenner Company, and it is this 
increase that has been responsible for the preservation of profits, despite the pressure which 
has been felt pn wage rales and in benefits such as the shorter woiking week and longci 
holidays. 

OVERSEAS: During the course of a year in which we changed the name ot our overseas 
Company to Fenner International Limited, we completed a record twelve months of trading 
both in terms of mechanical power transmission equipment and in other directions, 

CONCLUSIONS: Wc believe that general economic activity, both at home and ahioad. 
wilt increase in propoition to the strides now being made in technological and scientific 
development. In taking a longterm view of the situation, we arc planning ahead on the 
basis that there will be an increasing demand for the type of products that this Company 
develops and markets. We are fully aware of the dangers of possessing surplus capacity 
in an organisation, but an even greater danger would arise if we found ourselves in a position 
whcie we could not meet our shaie of the demand. 

For many years now the amount of capital investment in factories and equipment in 
the United Kingdom has been much too small. In most industrial countries which we 
viMt, we find that a bigger proportion of the national pioduct is being spent on industry, and 
a smaller proportion on schools, houses and the like. We can only have the houses, the schools, 
the hospitals and the rest if we can earn enough money by having efficiently equipped industnes. 
this lesson takes a long time to get home. 

It is never wLc to make predictions about the fuiuic course of business. I avoid this 
whenever 1 can. because I have seen so many good indusliiul plans changed or considerably 
modified due to the impact of political decisions. As I Write this report, wc have a Government 
which is committed to. and believes in, running our national affairs on diffeient lines from 
those on which we have been working for the past thirteen years. Whether it is successful 
or not. this Government, if it stays in power, will change the present rules under which 
industry lives and works. 

So I make no predictions for the future ... I leave this to the almanac*. 
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H A RRODSTBUENOS AIRES) j 
LIMITED s 

~SV ; 

Mr O. r.gUard’s review 

The fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
H&rrods (Buenos Aires), Limited will be held o$ 
January 28, 1965, at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, EC2. The following is a 
pr&is of parts of the Review by the Chairman; 
Mr Q* R, Gnar<l» which has been sent to share* 
holders: 

On November 19th the Board announced the 
provisional results for the year to August 3l> 
1964, declared the preference dividends for the 
year and recommended a dividend of 6d. per 
share, less income tax, on the ordinary shares. 

TRADING 1963/64 

Last year I used the words “cautious opiU 
mism" when looking forward to the period 
which we now consider in retrospect, and when 
addressing the Annual General Meeting I asked 
that the two vGords should be interpreted with 
equal emphasis. The favourable factors out* 
weighed the unfavourable in the final outcome 
and while improvement in general conditions 
helped us progressively in the course of the year, 
the better results are attributable in part to a 
major reorganisation of our administrative and 
merchandising procedures. It is also of interest 
that Harrods (Buenos Aires), Limited, having 
opened its store in March, 1914, was celebrating 
its Golden Jubilee. The previous year, 1962/63, 
began under the shadow of bittef political conflict 
and a state of industrial recession remained vir¬ 
tually unrelieved throughout the year. 

The improvement in the results is dramatic. 
Total sales in 1963/64 amounted to 1,883 million 
pesos, an increase of 25 per cent on 1962/63. 
Profit before taxation comes out at £232J78. 
against a loss of £57,276 last year and a profit 
two years ago of £78,276. 

EXCHANGE 

The rate of exchange again followed a fluctua¬ 
ting course. After opening the year at 377 pesos 
to £1, it touched 416 in November, 1963, and 
then recovered to 369 in February. 1964. In 
March it moved to 385, where it remained fairly 
steady until the last weeks of August, dosing 
on August 31st at 400 pesos to £1. 

In April the Argentine Central Bank, with¬ 
out putting any restriction on the right to remit 
profits, required application to be submitted 
to it for examination. This administrative 
procedure has occasioned considerable delays, a 
development which we are bound to view with 
concern. 

THE CURRENT YEAR ENDING AUGUSI 31, 1965 

Politically the internal stresses in Argentina 
have not yet been wholly resolved. Important 
elections to be held in the early part of 1965 are 
likely to overshadow the first part of the current 
financial year. Wage and salary levels continue 
to increase and there arc signs that the marked 
recovery during 1963/64 from the preceding 
recession may now be levelling out in some im¬ 
portant industries. So far in 1964 there is a 
favourable balance of trade, but the figures are 
beginning to show a downward trend. 

Finally, X return to the question of exchange. 
In November, the Central Bank allowed the rate 
to fall To about 420 pesos to £1, with the object 
or stimulating expons. It is to be hoped that 
it can be stabilised near this level, but it would 


S. B. HA1NSWORTH, 
Chairman 
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be impossible tb fbfsctfsrwh^mfie fantasy be 
at August 3 Uil 965 ^ iJ ffepi Jiflrtly ad(Lihat ^ 
The availability iff k ^^ttaito^p gov^T our 
ability to pay d^fo^L 
I am not attempting tb deduce from a number 
of not very dearly. defined pends, that any 
critical situation: fe developing, bfct taken to¬ 
gether, they t all contribute to a continued 
atmosphere of uncertainty. Within our organ- 
nation we are well set to go Out for increased 
rrade over and above the amount required, to 
compensate any increase in expenses. • The 
tore si sales figures available show an increase 
t >f 25 per cent over the corresponding period last 
\ ear. 
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RECORD PROFIT 

COMPANY IN STRONG POSITION 


The ihirty-firsi Annual General Meeting of 
Mercantile Credit Company Limited was held 
on January 6 th in London, Sir Mgrk Turner, 
Chairman, presiding. 

The following arc extracts from his circulated 
statement for the year to September 30, 1964: 

I have the pleasant task on this occasion of 
announcing both a record profit and the recom¬ 
mendation of an increased dividend. 

The year under review has not been without 
its problems. In February, Bank Rate was raised 
to 5 per cent. Though charges were raised to 
offset the higher cost, of money, gross profit 
margins have been smaller, since this year’s 
income has had to bear the higher cost of 
financing business previously put op to the 
books at lower rates. 

Problems have also arisen in connection with 
commissions to motor dealers and, to us who 
have been long in the business, it is natural to 
regard unbridled licence in commission-giving 
ns something which is unhealthy for the hire- 
purchase indusrry, in that in the last resort it 
must inevitably increase costs to the consumer. 

A favourable feature of the year has been our 
very satisfactory bad debt experience, which I 
think is a reflection of the policy which we 
entered into some years ago in concentrating our 
efforts on maintaining lasting connections with 
many first-class dealers. We are satisfied that 
our portfolio is valued on a prudent and realis¬ 
tic basis and that the company is therefore in 
a strong posinon. 

Your company pioneered the new concept 
of leasing in this country and provides a most 
impon ant service to industry in assisting in the 
modernisation and improvement of mamifactur- , 
mg methods. Mercantile Leasing, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the parent company, purchases plant 
and equipment which is leased on terms which 
represent a very fine borrowing rate indeed. 
l*his is made possible by the benefit of the 
investment and other capital allowances wc 
receive on the new plant we purchase and then 
lease, which reduces our liability to tax. 

Wc take the view that it is wrong to bring 
into credit immediately the full benefit from 
these tax allowances and we therefore spread 
it over the period of the transactions. It is 
estimated that over £ 1 , 000,000 will be released 
from the tax equalisation account t« profit over 
the future life of agreements now on ihc books. 

From the point of view of the community, 
what I have said does not mean that less tax 
is paid by the leasing company and its customer 
taken together, as only one set of capital allow¬ 
ances is, of course, granted by the Inland 
Revenue; but it does mean that the lessee, 
though not owning the equipment, nevertheless 
has full use of it on the very attractive terms 
which the leasing company is able to offer as 
a direct result of its own improved position after 
tax. 


In addition to motor vehicle hire purchase 
and the leasing business to which I have ju&t 
referred, your company also engages in hire 
purchase facilities for plant and machinery aqd 
domestic appliances, block discounting of the 
hire-purchase paper of'retail companies, short¬ 
term building finance for house* and fiats as 
well as larger industrial and commfcixSal build¬ 
ings in appropriate cases, the finance 6f oil-fired 
central hearing installations under the SheE- 
Mex and B.P. Ltd. plan and personal Urnns for 
home improvements and other purposes f 0 r 
credit-worthy individuals. Building finance 
transactions and loans generally are channelled 
through Mutual Finance, which is our wholly- 
owned banking subsidiary. 

The broadening of the base of our operations 
which goes on regularly year by year makes us 
less vulnerable to changes in the economic 
pattern of demand and less affected by ovc)r- 
intense competition in any one sector of our 
business. 

Last year I referred to the then anticipated 
new legislation governing hire purchase which 
was under consideration by the Government. 
The Act comes into effect on January 1 , 1965, 
without, I regret to say, the main anomalies 
being removed. Chief amongst these is that 
under the new Act, hire-purchase companies 
can be deprived of the right to recover their 
investments in the goods they own. 

There was a great deal of discussion about 
ill is particular clause, and one could hope that 
if certain measures prove unworkable, some 
appropriate amending legislation may be intro¬ 
duced. Meantime we are satisfied that by con¬ 
tinuing our policy of carelul selection the com¬ 
pany will be reasonably immune from those 
provisions of the new Act which we regard as 
both inequitable and uneconomic. 

So much for last year. What of the future ? 
Instalment credit business is obviously a very 
convenient tap to turn on and off in accordance 
with the needs of the economy of the country. 
This inevitably produces fluctuations in our 
fortunes and this form of control must be used 
sparingly, since a country which needs exports 
os badly as ours does can only achieve these on 
the basis of quality and cost, and a buoyant 
home market is therefore necessary to keep 
costs down. 

I hope and believe that such periods of 
restriction will be of short duration and that 
what we lose on the swings we will regain on 
the roundabouts. Although there may be 
fluctuations in our earnings, I believe we shall 
see an increasing profitability in the years 
ahead. 

In conclusion, I would like to say one word 
about management and staff. The quality of 
our business is better today than it has ever 
been and is a direct reflection of the quality of 
their work and I would like to *oy “thank 
you.” 

The repoirt was adopted. 
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Limited\ 

The Aumuil General Meeting of Watncy Mann Limited will be held on January 28 in London* 
The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Mr S, H. Combe, MC, 
circulated with the Accounts for the year to September 30, 1964:— 


USANCE 

The value of our, income £100.8 

miUiqtn (1963 £$2.4. miflto) is given for 
the frit time, (koypprofm before tax 
have iocreastd by * *£862,000 (8.6 \) to 
. £11,117*436, The Qkc^tors recommend a 
final dividend of IIJr% making 16 .. for the 
year against the equivalent of 14 for last 
vear. 

Under the Profit Sharing Sel\eme the staff 
and employees who are eligible will each 
have received 6jJ week's pay compared with 
6J weeks lor the previous year. 


Expenditure on improving our licemed 
houses has been greater than ever. Details 
of major capital works are as follow*, wit!) 
the picviou* year's figures in brackets. 

14 (15; new houses . cost £524,004 

‘£453,138 

13 (IP- rebuildings cosi £‘321,680 

(£263,819! 

55 (28' major alteration'; cost / 459,246 

(£468,490 

In addition there were literally lumdrecls 
of minor alterations, as well as a maintenance 
bill of £1,625,000. 


KM) ItAltKM VV AIM VS kl(. 

The sales of Red Barrel Waine\s Keg, 
iihk.li are substantial, have been maintained 
in the face of considerable and increasing 
competition. 


In the Irish Republic the sales were 
sufficiently good to encourage us to take 
steps to have it brewed there. Negotiations 
have recently been concluded to enable us 
. to take a 30 % interest in an old established 
brewery company of high standing, James 
J. Murphv 8t Co. Lid., of Cork, which will 
brew all our requirements of Red Barrel 
Watneys Keg for the trade in Ireland as soon 
as the necessary plant has been installed, 

WINES AND SIMKl l S 
Onr trade continued tb gfow at the same 
rate as in former years, a particularly 
encouraging feature being the increase in 
sales of European table wines marketed by 
Brown and Pank, our main subsidiary. 
There are now signs, however, that The 
increased duties in last A pul's Budget ate 
having the effect of slowing down public 
demand for spirits. The 15 ;,, import lev) 
imposed in October led to fuiiher price 
increases in a nutnbei of other producers’ 
brands, the effect of which it is loo early as 
\ci to gauge. 

Tn 1‘cbruaiy >our Company made a 
successful otter tor the share capital of 
Biown, Gore & Welch Ltd. This acquisition 
lias undoubtedly strengthened our position in 
the highly competitive field of wines and 
spirits. 

t OCA-COI \ AM) I AN IA 
Sales of Cava-Cola from both Coca-Cola 
Southern Bottlers Limited and Coca-Cola 
I* tern Botileis Limited have been excep¬ 


tionally good. Although this is undoubtedly 
due in port to the continuous fine weather 
during the sufrimer period, xftifi during this 
autumn have already .shown a gratifying 
increase. ' i t _ 1 - 1 * . 

Facta, the world's biggest selling orange 
flavour drink, has now' been introduced 
throughout the Southern Counties and is 
already making a very satisfactory 
contribution to total sales. 

Watney Lyon Motels haVfc had a satis¬ 
factory year, though it is a disappointment 
that of the three new projects to which I 
referred last year, only the Chichester Motel 
will have been opened by the end of 1964. 
The other two at Oxford and Stratford-on- 
Avon are now expected to be completed in 
April, 1965, and spring 1966 respectively. 

In October. 1964 , planning consent was 
given to the Forth Bridges Motel on a nine 
at re site at the South Queensfeny approach 
to the Forth Road Bridge. The motel will 
have sixty bedrooms, all with private bath¬ 
rooms, and, in addition to the restaurant and 
bars, cafeteria facilities and a small ballroom. 

This is an exciting-venture and apart from 
being the first premises creeled by Watney 
Lyon Motels in Scotland it will be the most 
ambitious so far undertaken by therm with 
an estimated cost of £350,000. Due to open 
in the spring of 1966, it should be an attrac¬ 
tion to tourists and a major contributor ro 
the profits ol the Motel Company. 
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THE INSTITUTE iOK 
STRATEGIC STUDIES i 

APPI TCA HONS mc bulled for lhe new ! 
posi ol PoNlctiinuA VteUi,uy io b* 

Muy t. H*»S. I III* wilt Ituolrr production 
and edtilufl rttttKtftwN!'! lea lof ISh Kw/nab. 
munoitrupnK and special publication*. Prlnllnv 
or imMI’JUitjr e tpertanre «d flood knowlodffc 
of Prcncli eiwntlwl. Basic edtieiiilnn or interest 
la Imrrnaucunil affair* dcsiuibic> iToitowd 
•t.irliu# »a|:iry AJ.JW p.a. 

ArpUcnliont, mating ago, uIucku-mi and 
experience. and mvind i*i» rrtcfbihwi should 
b* made by January 2i*t in Jlw Ibicvtor. 
Imtlimc roc Strategic Studies, 18 Ad.nn Street. 
W C.2. 

E Oirott ol- VINIIKI. luhi.n monthly 
tkaiinv with ibe d*>i eloping worta, ffun m 
rail ttmo oppolMittem cotiaidcred. Jlul:-nr lioo- 
£Mjfl for Jk full line podium. Myalnji date 
fr*r urHiinHoM, HincMcny, January f4ih —Full 
ditJin: liaacral Secretary. tobtan Society. 
|i Dari mouth Street. London. Swi. 

UNIVERSITY OF 

SOUTHAMPTON 

niPAivivnNr or uomomks \st> 

KONOMIl Itll-OttY 

ApnJIcaHons ore Killed f*»r the p«»«d ot 
Lecturer or A*»J«4ani I.eiiuief in i*k Dupoi- 
went, AnpUrants should ha '4 a flood 
honours ck'Kvne in Irmonli* or un mandated 

ODtf cxrertfflee. J/orthdr nnrticuV* should 
he Obtained rrom the Deputy Vcrcunv. The 
inUx-rdiy. SouiltamiHon. to whom rippllcuiioiih 
(scion copicu an In* date ot Nrth. n brier 
turrit uiurn \iuu-, and the ou*W> *>f iftjW 1 
r.ierce* -should be aeni before J.mtwry 21 IMo5 ! 


1 D/M HOUSIfc UNIVERSITY 

| DICAIUMliNT Ot ICONOMKA 

! HSIlhAV, NOVA flK’oVlA 

SOpluJUMMis are Imllcd for four posi# m 

. eMubliahcd .uul rapidly cxpuiuhnti dapa runout 
tNpeciuHV «uiii flbnd theories with spcclulUcd 
interim in one or more applied Melds, mHo arc 
concerned with undcrNtundiny MicLiy in the 
round in u hU 1 nric. 1 l lual muiumpoiMrv social 
LOiltdl rather than cconninitii lining onh 

| ntirrou tedinUul inKietr. 

I Salary and runi will depend on uiialilu.mons 
J’ufei i*l» 1» or «4in>ule«t. 

Suid lull tnr*Ux§iunl nnd nunux ol JvlYicdt. 
in J I tirnluin _ 

i UNIVERSITY OF EDWRURGH 

. Ol I’AHTMfiNT Ol SOf r.VI 

' an niKOPOLcxiy —luc Tuatisuir 

! xpplU'oi lone are Invited for the #i>«u of 

I Lvclureri in the Dcpanment ol Social Aniliro- 
poloai C andidulfik ithould posm-m# tteld work 
cnKrlemr pr^teruMi 1 in 1I1U cOuntr> u- atil 

. ux unriwu, 

I 

; Sulury Scale 11,400 X CHS -11.^40. Hal. 
I 1I.CJ5 R - t2.SO> ner annum *Kh pluee- 
I ment liccorUlnit 10 uMlitltiulipai und eapcricncc, 
erannuaMon beneni. 


} und jrhh unperjonuaMon beneni. 

j '1 Uc, jrycccwfut 'CflndWnwa will be ttln-eud 
I to take up duty -pa October I I06S 1 

Further particular* Jbnv be obtained frinu j 

1 he «uid»r*iancd. with attain «ppllc«tJohn (m\ 1 
copieit. ymny ihcraflAtr if fho rvfarce*. ehooM ! 
be todflbd not Inter than Jantinry JH. JOo5 A 
candpiJuie from OVrrMeat may sabmii oik copy 

,* sr« .r ,. n . % .o, r . 

, Mecreury 10 1 I 11 Unnerciiy 

! TVc^mber. 1064. I 


! THE UNIVERSITY Or ! PEA Nr 
| MANCHESTER 

Ai'plic^llnna arc Invited f«n lln pf>M of to direct restart 

Licumui in sorut amiiroi'olouy _ , 

I in the I ueidty 01 Ucimomlc mid Social stud'ts The slx-mrin n 
j Prt Cere net v* III be ulvcn in nmdidatcs with Hold ?nd otitna ucv 
vxpunentt In the J-nr fen*t. but uirxlldulo* with Incliitllnp rcctloti; 
! experience in oUicr porta ut \m» or In Afrlui "tudlu* and 

1 will be considered Salnrv on the stale &I.4IW »*ons to deterin 1 
. v ms u> 12 soj* pvr Miinuiu with membership Cytorv hind use 
of FXSU Initial nal.try accordina U* qutillb- 
cTirlvm* and eMKritncv. ApplK iHlon* should WartijiK wilwr 
| tm mioi not lutcr Units Jruwary 11 VitiS, to the ' Rpproprintc elf 
j KciHmrur, the Uniscralu Mmicheater M. troro weektr lean 
whom , f in liter port iw hire, and ronnfc 01 upplu.v adicipc. 
thin may be obtained. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE ' 

II NIVIHSUV Of C AN W,c I. Of icier 

tilrt ZL.AL \N f J LINC 

l.l t.' I I'KicR )OR il.tlUMLK IN (UNIYUHSI 

FARSf MANAfllMINT N 

AppIiL.ilton* arc InVItcd Cor uppohiinwni 10 M NIOK 11 CT 
tin position or lecturer or Senior Lecturer In 

farm MuaiiHudient. AfplUmiic slioiUU hold a A 

I Umvcr^lly dec fee Ip Aiitliulnirc or AfliiailtDrlil " 

I Leonomh* or In Art* 01 l oinmercc with y 1 ^ 
experience lo Aurlculturc. An uDplhunt whh ‘"L 

! cxperlenci Ifl farm auauAcmcin miountlmi pr ” r Muracuna ck 

, ut udvuncLd ainnuueincnl mciiiodn win be ylvcn 
mfcrottca. but thin flhould mu prcdtule or hot* nJbiKuonomt 

from apply fittuSie fmri 

. C nromeridrut *al:ir)‘ accordlne 10 qtuillftcattmui deal r able, U not 
and expcrwmw within ibe rantn 11 ;tw> to Initial oppolni 

pc• ai\oum. Xitpcranniwiion Hvuflubtv u«d^ i^Toil |o Tt.sil(i 


pci aiujum. XupcrwPniMiiion wvufluMe «afl1 
ecrutln tttbinaM Of bfPOtntmcnt paid. 

Condi item* of appointment an ohtalnOMc 

8 0 m 1 be - Association or LonunoowcuUli 
Aliacame* fllr*nch Oflicet. MtirlbnrtiiiRh 
rail Mall. Lontfpn. sw.i. 

ApplU-fitlon* clone. Zealand and 

London, on Monli Jt, W. f 


! PLANNING RESEARCH 

App|jciulni)s nrc ini lit (I from qualilnv 
person* with expciionic I 11 plannlnu rcCuiKi 
to direct research studies 

The six-man rcseurdi aroup'wilT K' dcidoplnt’ 
and otitnn new basic piaonioa tuchnluiK^ 
Including regional analysts method*. trni^poriK 
tlon studies and social and economic hiTCStl*-- 
rlons to determine urban structure and usm.-- 
f|»tnrv laud use and communUy rcqulrcmcm- 

StArnun salary 2(Ut or more 'r 

1 appropriate Lircninmanci-. Minimum fon' 
netkv* Ic.h l Pension unU Life Assuruiu. 
Scheme. 

Picuse Mill- wiili deiaiU lo firaeme Shank 
land AanOcialcK. 28 Bedford fluiuuv. I undo" 
W,C I. or tcleplions MUBcum A4U5. _ 

LINCOLN dOLLEGE 

CUWBR !S* KJfiS** 1 *™ 

SINIOK llCTUliCH IN AflRItUITUHM 
PCVNOMICS 

AnplicHtiorui Apr Inuted for nnpolntmem li¬ 
the Potddun ot Si-rtf or Lcuafcr fn Alrrleulliir <> 
LumnmLuc with Npevlal raference to the AcUi- 
or Murfcettna or Produvtlot) Lconotnlvs. 

AppHcants should pOfemwa a .dcirree ipoululi- 
lu« In Kuonomlo* or Aarlcalturul Uvonomic- 
Pruvlinis . axporlenec of Aarltiuiture, wbli-. 
desirable, ii not ncacv*ary- 
1 foittut cm point meet I within, the snlfln- ranc‘ 
£2,|QU jo. .$13110 Suparaiinuatlmi uvuTlublc iind 


x 2 ,UXj 10. M.Mhi SuparaunuiiUmi uvuiloblc iind 
cerialQ axpemwi. of uppalDtiiiLiu paid. 

CondUlbn* of wpnolntmeiii avnllahk from |i'<- 
AMOMujlOA ‘ "Of Gimmomnuittn Unl«eraith' 
( ikiimy t^uei. Aiariboiopflh Honor, fbll Mh» 

AMdtotlo'w don. in .Naw Zealand end 

Loaattu. vu Jt'ehnuuyJ96J. . ,. 
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ONiVERSITY' d6>LlEGE*'6f ‘ 

w*u$; > Y,» 

ABERYSTWYTH 

Application* wt6 Wfiu4for *n ndditloniU 
of ASSISTANT r Kt* rUUL.R or 
Lh< TURK* In Hi t DrPARVMLMT 
IN l LRNATtONAL PutJ 1K t tProfvstor 
1 juremv W. Martin). Preference A'ff) be 
i.t candidate* whh.^n interest to ic.Oefbl 
theorcMeal iipprnjJhM to fiHtrnatJnnnl rclfctliMi^ 
but the programme of tfx Darwnmem )» 
Rufflilvnily brtttM to permit tpciUU.miun In 
n.ulilnir and rcicurch. 


m^ortllnfi lo quallilaiUona amJ exparkjnec wiiw 
the ranges : 

I <\turcr : tl .41)0 x L85 — £2.M>5 

Askbiunt I.fanner : Al,05|) x *75 — Cl .400 

forms of application and further particular* 
arc obtainable irom ihe Retlumr to whom 
applications should be sent by January IS. I‘*>5. 

UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

Application* ate invited for the post of 
Lecturer or AmUrant Lecturer (n Commerce, 
t andidaies should have a drum la Lconemics 
or Commerce : some experience la business 
and/or teaebinv will be an tulvantaae. Salary 
Scales : lecturer. £1.400 x XA5 —£27305 with a 
inrrit h«r ut t/.lhS ; Assistant Lecturer. £ 1.0.10 
x £75—*£1.275. ihe Initial salary alii depend 
on qualltlcMiions and experience. Lurthcr par* 
tictilars should be i>htaincd from the Deputy 
Secretary, rhe University, Southampton, lo 
whom applications (.seven copies from United 
kingdom applicants) should be sent not later 
llun January IK. IV6V 

GLACIER METAL COMPANY 
LTD. 

STATISTIC.! ANfMATHLMATll IAN 
OVOMAN) 

\n opportunity arises ftvr a qualified 
anu capo kneed wuniun MutisikioJi to 
till a newly established and imeresunv 
I* mil Ion In our RtHsirvh «uiU Develop¬ 
ment Organisation. 

Main Task*. Providing xtaHsrlcal 
sen las \oiuh inJuik .<irrd.iiion 
■n.ilysis, rcurcssUm analysis. siftnl- 
rkutKc resting, design of experiments 
and analysis of \nnarKe: develop, 
me nr of quick, method design aids: 

■tn.il> sing exp, rimcmal results, pro- 
ii.inulun ol data charts and tables, 

t'liiilitl, oil,mt • \ne ’2 years minimum. 
Ikarcc or cqiiit.dent in Mniliennilkv 
preterred. IntcnruOuitc Ccrlltkuie 
of Institute of Statistic Ian* useiul; 
soilie Industrial stntlMJc.il experience 
ilcsirahl. v<»nipeicn«e and orlrinuilty 
m mill he nialicitl muninnluiinn ahiltiy 
to Jiqiilu upprccuilon ot physiijl 
pioix-rtk's of bcurtous .,niJ tludr 

UlcctS. ., 

s 

C,Mifirinn\ • \ stirrtinfl s.il/irv up fp 

J.I.OIS is cm ls.ii.vd, i\ 11 It ttood 
nrosixcfs Tor ad\.uic\mim. 

<*Pith,iiru>n*: Hricf relevant ifetuds. 

UK liidma present s.ilury. to Head- 
mi.irurs Personnel Manager, tiimkr 
Metul C o. Lid.. A(»K LallriK Houd. 
Mix-rtun. Utmbicy Middlesex, 
quoting relcrcnce PL), B,<SMi2). 


AUSTRALIA 

Illh UNIVI.RSIIY OFNI \\ SOUTH W\I.LS 

i-MM RSIIY POST-DOCTORAL RTSLARCH 
Mil OW SHIP 

FACUL1Y OT COMMi;Rt. H 

rhe fellowship will tv awarded to a ftrndu.ire 
loldine 1 he ikuree of Doctor in Philosophy or 
viuiiakm quajlikailons. with proven ability 
»nd aehloemcnt in rescurch. 

. Tire emolument will he between £ \ l.7AO and 
tA2,25li per annum, depending on qiiallllcations 
ind ex perk nee. The Fellowship will he awaided 
nilIfslly fur one year with the possibility of 
tvtctiblon. 

Some of the current research Interests of the 
acuity arc as follows: 

SC'HOOl OF accountancy 

iProfessor L. B. Smyth! 
AreiiMiremcui and reporting of company per- 
drmumc : crilerin in the evaluation of capluil 
•xm ndluire proposuls; a study of Australian 
tnance companies. 

SCHOOL OF TCOVOMICS 
fProfessors J. Nedk und M. kemO) 
Mniheniullcal models of the Australian 
•conomy: trends In the Australian balance of 
wyments: time sctIcs analysis: the puhd Theory 
>f ImernuiJnmil trade: Investment wild lari If 
rltcrla of public utilities. 

iCIIOOL OF MOSP1TM ADAilVlSTR ATTON 
iHrolcssor J. lirifllihl 

State administration of the hospital service: 
ink costs cxr luisiHial bed , the phurmuc^iuicul 
ervicc. 

iCHOOL OF nrsINLSS administration 

(Professor N. Wills! 

Marketln« problems in an Australian cm Iron- 
pent. 

, \ppMcarloivs. giving personal prtnlc'ul.irs. full 
letuils 01 ucude mie uuuHikailons. previous 
Mxeknic and mimes of referees, should be 
orwiirded to the Appointments Section. The 
university of New Vsmh Wales Post OlWee 
lox 1. Kensington. New South Wales, before 

iumary U, /0n5. 
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COUNTY PLANMNiGlja’ARTMEidT 


PlaQngtog^Dep^rtm^nt Juua been iacreaspd In prder 
L’ogx^nSmoi of vtptk ^ apj^p^onB fte lnvlbii for 


The establishment of the 
to cope with Am e3?®andiiig progn^nSi 
the following posts:— 

■ (a> CHIEF ASSISTANT COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER, Grade I (£2,670-£3*S85). 

This officer will be Responsible to the County Planning Offloer and his Deputy 
for co-ordinating the various activities of the department, including urban and rural 
land use planning, development control, new town ahd town deveiopmdW jSffismes. 
central area redevelopment, research, establishment of new industries and land 
reclamation. The successful candidate should have first-class organising ability 
and be experienced in the work of a large planning authority. 

(b) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, I poet Grade D/E (£1*885-£3,450), 
and I post Grade D (Sl.885-E2.ft0). 

2 Lend life P|annef« 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade B,C (£1,555-£2,110). 

I Lend Um Planner 
I ‘Valuation Surveyor 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade A/B <£1,445-£1,940). 

I Engineer/Planner 
I Archlteet/Plenner 
I Lend Use Planner 
I Economist or graduate In Commerce 

These officers will be engaged on investigation Into problems of urban renewal 
in connection with a programme of over 60 central area redevelopment schemes. 
Wider Studies will also be undertaken in connection with the review of the County 
Development Plan. This work will call for close co-operation with the Traffio 
Engineering Section of the County Surveyor’s Department and other departments 
of the County Council. 

(c) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D/E (£1,885-£2,450). 

I Land Use Planner 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade A/B (£1,445-£1,940). 

I Land Agent 
I Landscape Architect 

A comprehensive survey of the Lancashire coastline Is to be undertaken and 
schemes prepared for its preservation and enhancement. A rural area of 310 sa. miles 
1 175 sq. miles of which is in Lancashire) has recently been designated as an Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty and a survey will also be carried out in order to formulate 
policies aimed at protecting and improving its attractiveness and usefulness. 

(d) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D (£1^885-£2,280). 

I Civil Engineer 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade B.C (£1,555-£2,110). 

I Land Agent 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade A/B (£1,445-£1,940), 

I Engineer familiar with soU mechanics 
I Engineer or Surveyor 

The department's programme of reclamation of derelict land is io be expanded 
with first emphasis upon an area of 1,700 acres of derelict land designated for 
acquisition and reclamation for various uses in the North Makerfleld Town Map, 
recently approved by the Minister. 

(e) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D/E (£1,885-£2,450). 

I Economist or Geographer 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade B/C (£1,555-£2,H0). 

I Geographer 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade A/B (£l,445-£1,940). 

I Economist or graduate In Commerce 

The County Council's industrial development programme is being expanded : 
the Council own two industrial estates and propose to develop a further site of about 
300 acres. The scope of the work undertaken by the department’s Industrial Bureau 
is also to be widened. 

Applicants should possess appropriate University or professional qualifications. 
They snould Indicate the type of work to which they are able to contribute apd the post 
or posts for which they wish to be considered. Commencing salary acoordt&g to 
qualifications and experience. 

Successful candidates will be paid an allowance for the use of their cars on official 
business and the County Council operate a scheme for the payment of legal expenses for 
house purchase, disturbance allowances and removal expenses. 

Applications giving details of age, education and‘training, qualifications, experience, 
pnssent appointment and salary, and two roferees, to U. Aylmer Coates, C.B.E., County 
Planning Officer, East Cliff County Offices, Preston, Lancs., by February 1,1965. Envelopes 
should be endorsed Ref. (T). 
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BAKEUTE XYLONITE LIMITED 

MARKET RESEARCH 

IN THE 

PLASTICS INDUSTRY 

This larjp Gruup /ciiiiirff% Mull k>r tom the/upidJ.i cxjuu’idmg nwTkeis 

tor ipi product, which iuJuilr dicmk'til Ado pluxlic* r.iu m.ucriuK plustics 
ahcgt and Dim, moulded component* miU ffpishctl good* 

HEAD OF SECTION 

An uikr^.Unj and vlutlciigiug Opportunity fur a', mum with a jpk*| luuiour* 
dCffree »n<F ttpcrfcnct in irtdintrlvJ market rcsti/rch. Ciiudidatrfi wit! need 
ability io plun and carry out v iorvfe>« UnJ to foporl dearly and coticutrlf. 
Sonic knowledge ol the plasljc* or themicu? industries would be an udvwmiigc 

MARKET ANALVST/INFORMATIOJN 

OFFICER 

i ( ^ m * y t I 

A gradikilc hi science ««r ccuiuimio. prohubJs wirli experience. ,ig nitmrol 
to Like reipomihiliti J«u uil>n(nation mtius within the Section OppuFUmbi«x 
cju also arise |m a miiaMc candidjic to travel and participuta nt gurrfy*. i, 

Application* xhou’d be made to the Rcifiireh T>iPfct<*r. ruvrfUrd Place. 
Munningtrec, I_s-.v* , tv 


CHIEF PROGRAMMER 

, required bjr the t‘<iuJtftMe o> help to establish ' 
a RDF .6 Data ftroccmlna xyxtdin In the C l»y j 
Lxccticnt working coudkjcm* and good salary . 
Apply toi Mr. H. P. Bcevcra. Secretary, llu I 
Equitable lift Assurance Society. 19 CrHemun | 
Street. London, t C.2. (MONofcb 2422.) j 

D iPf omAtic 7 srKvitr: or adi. ** 1 

(LXECUTIVhi. Twelve pensionable posts 
(or men and unmarrkd women aged ut least 
2t) and under 18 on August ), |*>t>5. who have 
(or expevi to obtain in tbe»5> a univefsiiy dearer i 
or a diploma In technology Candidates should 1 
.have a keen interest in people and foreign 
affair* und tdumlil show ability to learn 
lanatiugct i-or those who base left Uipvewity. 
experience in maniiumu-ni. mformnTinn work 
.or coninicrelal maiteis will be nit nch.utt-.iur 
Selcclion by inters ku* Starting sni.iiy tn“i 
(ut une 201 lo £914 (at 2' or o\cr> Stale 
maximum £1 348. Prompt inn prospects --Wriic 
l preferably by porttcardl to ( Ml Service Coin- , 
mission. 23 Savile Row, London W t. tor 
application form, diluting 12* n • Clnong 
diU tebruary 1, 49t*5, HR* | 

I 


£j$bn 

A promiopftt jnteroationail banV, has ft vitaney for u man. 
who should not be over 30, wiln experience in accoimtuticy. 
financial analysis, or similar 'Reids. The successful applicant. 

hef maji have a degtee in Economics, will \fc required to report 
at a senior level on the financial and economic status of industrial 
concerns. The position carries excellent prospects of promotion 
to a senior level. Salary will be by negotiation. Replies, which 
w?H 'be treated (rt strict confidence, should be addressed to 
Box 1885. 


I l^s»»*s<rt«iiN*¥*xis«<gUaA®**»B»*a»asUii«a»»*g««agajw« 

' AMlNDlD ADVFR IISLMI NR 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRICAi j 

j >f AKTHI KL UNlVrRHM V r ()MJ <.| 1 , 

Application* Art 1 invited for the InllmuM 1 
appiffnimaim in the Li*u Afrkon institute gr ; 
Sdviul Rtmcartli. , 

Ut Director of PuIilLhI hrluqvv Kcscurch arid | 
M«ucarcll Fettemhift* und Axslxtuit i 


1* 

B 


Bl“lToif3c"KSlAACH™TATioN 


OAKS! ON, WATFORD. 

ASSISTANT t \PL 
I ■ X PF.RIM tiN’A AJL j 
ctoiiumlwh o* ■ urti 
rcfeMncc to 


tILKIS 


three _ __ . 

Kcxeurcli Fellowship* in (he Held 

.flSMar** 


UNIVERSITY or ST. ANDREWS 

AppHuittons ore invited for ihe 
following no*i> ip queen'* C'ollcte, 
Oundev. In th« iurtvcn.lt> of 
Andrew*, vuiumcdtlng Ottobvr I. . 

I ccturechlp* In rvonomte* 

I tluroships in Philosophy 
Lectureship* m lllstury 
Lectureship In Pconomiv jiul 
Social Siutistiui 
Letlurc*lilp in Soiiology 

s.ilrny Slide. U TOO X LR3 In Cl W 
(cfHckiity bun x 183 io 12,30.1. with 
plm-ing at cording to qtiuililcallons and 
experience i S U) . gram toyuMs 
removal ol liniisehuki t-lley,tv Applu.i- 
tions (six copie*.), eontulnlng the iwuno* 
of three referees to bt loilmd b> 
January 30, |9f*.v. with the Sctrcuns ol 
llic Ijirtversity Outui* L'olltgt 
Oundee. from whom furilvei piirtnu- 
lurs nu«> (k ohiauivd. 


ECONOMIST 

for the 

Central Electricity Generating Beard's 
Planning Department 

to lead 4 (turn advising on technical, economic and policy 
problems related to planning a continually growing Industry 

Economic studies currently being made include the assessment 
of the energy requirements in the economy as a‘whole to 
assist forecasting the fotine pHCe of primary fuels <o the 
Board, the significance to the economy of some aspects 
of the Board's development plans and the exploration of 
problems relating to the malting of investment decisions. 
Staff are in touch with the National Economic Development 
Office and with others working in the broad Add of 
economic planning. 

This is a senior appointment with managerial responsibilities 
and holdi career prospects. 

4 The Initial salary will be in a range rising to £4,215 
. pci; annum (maximum of scRle. rkeft to £4,519 in 1966), 

Application* statins aye, qualifications, , experience, present 
position and salary, Jo H . C\ Spear , ChieJ Personnel Officer, 
Sftdbury House. 15 New pate Street, London, E,C.f, by 
January %0, 1965. > 

Quote Ref,: F./469 


tbi AWiy JMhcgjftk if«iAwMj>i Pud twu As*lj|. 

^unt^JtajteaKh 1 tUowdiips in the held gr j 

(vi ANhUtynt Rv.svurih Lcilmv in the held Gf l 
WKicrttigy. umhrui'uloR) or nuitit i 
i , *'*v4sADM)r, ( j 

AppomtniL'nls, tvimhlc from Juli, 1965. rim f 
ionirjvt for two year* with Kimiiuil griiuiiw 
of 2S per lciH (or If in F.S.S.l). 13 per ccnt.J ,| 
Sulur> hviiks (imludimr cxpatrliaion Nllowunccsr; 1 
PiNvtor. C2.)on—C2.MV, -ff-iu .nr £3 UH) p u r ‘. 
Kc*tfurt l h Fellow. il.iM)—£2.660 p.n. \ Axslf 1 
tam Hcfccurcb Fellow, tl.uid— £1,4(8) L 
thxputrmte uppoJnuL.s reeelsc : funitly pannaKi 
und educiiilon ullowuncct.) Suhslillscd hou*lni 
M.es!. ?,r,h i'vojiikv. tncludiux truvel (n Lai 
Atrleu Spcotil attention given to oppltvai 
who lire Lunl Afrkun cltl/ons. Detailed appl 
tahoM (*ix copttiw). giving : rdutaiion In rvlcvui. 
subjaufi InvliMltht Jcvcb ol dc*<irrs. experience 
Ip rcxctirvh. (eacnlng, gnrernmeot, btixlnvkg. 
Previuim protcyAlOfful writing; pumonul rcseurji 
ialcre(«(H. and names or liner referees, WV 
JunintT) 2t), 1«M3, to itetretary. Inter-UnisersiA 
Cu 1 m 4 .ll IW Higher bduuatis>n Overseas. 13 
ffeiliord Phice, 1 ondon, W'.f I. imm whoib 
full tkiailx may be obtained 


For further j 

announcements | 

see pages 152, 162 and 166 ' 


Mr NT At OFHCIK 
tot studich ot 

_ v .... 1 with Nivcittl 

-.pC0Ww»» M 4tfStngc .high'dcnsll> 
development aa-lNtlT W 0 (WR programme 
involving voiqplenMfitury MUcNgR . of town 
$ ; pJimnlng problems Bffd.rncir gytdulogicitL uHpcu* 

1 i QUALIFIC ATtONff; Dagfpe in Heononrtvs 
or tlpgvhr rclaMd guhK^b* of relevant qtialllh'a- 
tlon In fhirv^tng. Hxpbrionoe Ih town frianplny 
work an advantage. 

SALARY; £712 (at lit—HSU Ut R 9> 
over) — £1.085; 1,6, tmlniimiin bbc 2<o 

£1.1954--£1.414. ' 4 

.APPLICATION FORMS from the 6irv«ior at 
the ntestf uddroaK. quorinn H/AF/£32k (16) 

DISTRICT COMMISSIONERS 
HAiibNA* •s*vii(os 'coVkMOthk • 

Several vaeimeic* In L9«Vllon nnd tile Prot luces 
lor mtfit and wupivn who urc .good ulxcis 
( uiidldate* fchmtld «>c ahle to diiku.-n tovlnw*. 
und current uffalra with Muiwglny JJlnclor, 
und I rmlc Ui)lonl*rv. to xpuik lo tcQLhcr* und 
uddrean school children uhout the manngeinuit 
or ntoninr. Experience of pUbHc Npeaklnc. woiW 
with voluntary orgunlRallom and gome know- 
Icslge of general etnnomks urc needed. Unlvei- 
slty educutioh an udvanlnge. Snlury nndet 
review —approx £045 (at 25 nr over) risine to 
approx. £1.811 With uddlllonnl weighting t«n 
London 

APPLICATION FORMS from 
(Pt 6412). Ministry of labour. PrxdcsRiomil uml 
I mi tit J vc KeuiNUr. AllunlL IUuim; F'wftlinuh'ii 
Street. I onduu, L.L 4. Vurly uwiliL.iiion 

Uislittblc 1 j-' 


STATISTICIAN 
in THE GENERAL REG1STI K 
OFFICE 

Of The Oeueral Hexivier CMheu eoJLits mm 
, puhilHlies demoRraphie and soelwl niiusiii' 
| susl.u- u wide \uritt> ol gmivnuiciii no lines 
Apptis imi* vliotild have suimbk titK.lihi.4. 1 nod re^enrch projects Stiillstlduns In the 
li«ii* iiKtuiliiiH (cwtrcli uud teuvliiuu experience l (•eiiuful KchIhU-t Otthx. nuixl Ijicrelmt he link 
in ttonomlis. with spniiit cnwihasis on (I) | •»» lake the h)iii4llvc in trumdallng Utc needs 
money and huuUut! and (2) iiircni.iiloual (rode. 

Kuuvvjcdue ol I'okl Asia will i>l mi udvitmuire, 

The sueCexsIiil eandlduic will tv n-qulred to 
mlo. up duiltx in September t*8.* I lie hk ilium 
ol in*1ru<.lioii is Lngllxli. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

I LCTURI.SIJIP IN HOMPIIU 

Npl'lic.ilions an. litvlud for the poM 
l.etiurvr 111 l.ionomici 


Anmril (Mlury (Nnpcrunnuuhk-i f* • 

LMMi x £75 — UK’S < 111.1 n) ur 
L I .OIKI x £t»0 - £2.146 Iwtim.in) 

The eauliffleiii' of Income tax In tin ( olon|| 
i* 1 uiuparulM el> low. 

. IniiriM .nr pa*uuycs lor lirsl-tlusu hiu piisvuyta 
of cuiilsulent coat) are profited li>r e<cputrlulg 
trtuff on itmt uppoinimunt ami Kum-h Aecoiu> 
miKliition at reasonable rental U pros idol for 
uppofnieix domiciled nbroad. 1 

Further partknlaN and Inf 01 mm Ion us 10 thg 
method of application may be obtained fioin 
the Awioclatlon of Cortutioiiwiahh (JniserNltleg 
I Uraiuli Office). MiirlKirough House. Pull Afulf, 
London, b,\V.J 


, Applii.iilon* iKixe In llong 
1 ondon on l%brtun) 2o, /Vi't 


Kong and 


a«oll< y-mukeni and rcsenrUi workers lo« 
infm mallon Into spi'>-iii4 proruMils Tor pro 
dining the beat xlatlxtlca for the purpose, in 
plunniiiM and oserxecing the work of mielmc 
those needs und in presenting the rcwilts in u 
wuy thut u fully undcrAtood by the poluy- 
m.ikers und rcHcurehora, This cults Ich high 
tethnkuj iiblllty and for a wllllngnesH 10 think 
speiik und write in nnn-tcdinknl tcims us well 
mid to work closeI) with non-KiutlsiUiunv 

I ii, a post Is In 'lintdori nnd nppliiufions nr, 
mvlicd iron) uico or women with wide Muilsticul 
experience nnd first or second cluss honmm 
degree In ntullstlcH. or other uppropnutc m.tln 
subject combined with statistics. 

SAI VRY betwAcn £2.259 and £3,087. nuorJ 
inn to qimntlcutloiPi uiul experience. lultiul 
uppolnttncnl for Uircs year* Prospect* o* 
cxuiblMuuciu. F.S.kli. 

APPIWATIONS, giving particulars of age. 
quulillcatioiiH und experience, to ‘llic Manager 
(Pli. 1022). Ministry ol Lubour. ^.tfcMltHibi 
and Executive Register, AkUmtU Worn*. 
rHrringUuii Struct, London I, t 4, CLUalNU 
DMT, Febriuiiy I. I VO' 




ECONOMIST OR STATISTICIAN 

The Statistics Department of the Cotton Board has a vacancy 
for a young, niutv preferably riot over 30 >cur> of a«e. with a 
good degree in economics and;pr statistics. 

The woriy, which provides excellent experienee, includes 
economic lntell^ge|icc and research on a wide variels of matters 
epneijraitog jeMife industry and involves conUct with top 
management in the industry, 

. The ktarting salary will be^commensiirale with age. qualitica* 

tion»)eind experience. «j 

Applications, giving full details, should be addressed to the 
"bfrector or Statistics, "The CPtton Board, 3 Alberton Street*. 
Manchester 3. ’. 
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STATISTICAL 
- ANALYST 

A leading national newspaper group 
has «ui jojporunt vacancy m Us 
Economic and Statistical unit for a 
protvirionaUy qualified Statistician/ 
tconcupik with at least thrqe years’ 
ptiAt graduate experience of' applied 
Matinict, including sales unubsis and 
lorcciiNdng. An Understanding ot the 
.ipplitalic*) 1 of - computet* to data 
process.ng U essential. applicants 
should not he older than 30. 

The successful candidate wjJJ bo 
responsible in the first instance tor the 
analysis and Interpretation of con¬ 
tinuous data involving automatic data 
processing techniques, but rbore will 
a bo be ample opportunity end, active 
encouragement, to exploit and develop 
new methods, including the applica¬ 
tion of computers to marketing 
problems. 

Commencing salary will he around 
£1.500. dependent upon experience. 

Applications containing details of 
education, qualification*, work anj 
salary record, should be addressed in 
coniidcnce to 




Box 1883. 


; ECONOMIC ASSISTANT 

> English Sewing Colton Co. ltd. 
i wish to appoint a young economist 

in their Market Development 
J Di part merit. The aclivitics ol 

> ihe Department cover not only 
J the assessment ol existing and 

' poleniial maikets for ihe Group's 
wide range of industrial and 
consumer pioducts, hm also the 
analysis of economic data and the 

> prcpaiaiion of staiisties foi the 

> Main Hoaid and the Gioup's 
' operating divisions. 

: The man appointed will play 

> a lull part in all aspects ol the 
1 work of the Depaiimeni: and 
' the post therefore offers scope 

k and variety to a graduate in tns j 
, mid-twenties who (ms had.some 
experience ol siulfeticsl or market¬ 
ing techniques. Precise experl- 
' once, however, mutters less thun, 
hums and initiative. 

’ If you would like to be con- 
sideied. please write, giving brief 
but iclevanl details, to: 

The Personnel Munngcr. 

Tnglish Sewing Cotton Co. I td., 
5b Ox lord Sited, 

1 Manchester 1. 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

wishes in make further appointment-* 
io its Rc'-ejreh Stull Landidates must 
have a gtmd honours degree, prefer¬ 
ably, bill nol necessarily, in economies 
or statistics, and should have had at 
least two years’ experience m industry, 
commerce or finance A qualification 
in accountancy could aLso be useful. 
Ihe work ot ihe LIU am mainly inter¬ 
national and for moM research and 
advisory siafl i lie re are opportunities 
lor overseas travel. A good knowledge 
ol it least one foreign lyngu .gc would 
therefore he an advantage. 

llicsc posts are progressive and we 
need lAen with Initiative V'ho arc of 
the calibre lor early promotion u the 
grade of Research Consult;, 11 ; and 
above. Starling sa-lurv according to 
qualifications Plea.se write lulJv giymg 
particulars of salary record, to . 

Th# Managing Director, 

27 St. JgmoSS Pip*. 

London, S W.l. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON 

work on Jn»c»itN«uon into DuUdtnx costa., 
Project expected, in,Jasi anauk. Uvm .wan. 
Satan' range Li,4A^t2,2aS; litiilaJ salary 
dependent ui»n .qunUflcutiabi and experience; 
F.S.S.U. Appflvatlom by February 4ih to 
Secretary. University Colloie 1 omlon. Gower 
StrvttL W.C.t, -from whom further parUiulan 
muy be obtained,___ , _ ___ _ 

BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

r< 4 uirci 

TRUST ADMINISTRATOR 

for tlw Trustee Department in 
'London, preferably within the age 
group 23-35. Practical experience 
ol trusts and estate* e&seniigl. Some 
knowledge of banking, invextmenls. 
taxation gad exchange control an 
advantage. Total remuneration 
tl.U.MMH,456 for age group 2V.4 
and in exeexs of £1.450, tor age 
group 31-35 adcordmg Ip age and . 
qualifications. 

PJeasc write with full particulars 
ro the Staff Manager. Barclays Bank 
D.C O., 85 Graccchurch Street, 

London, E.C.3. 

A GHICULTURAL MARK tTING? Firm of 
conxuliunis are looking fur graduate naed 
23-30 to All position as Research Officer. 
Experience In agriculture or horticulture an 
advantage, but not essential. Salary by arrange¬ 
ment.—Write Box IKB4. 


RESEARCH OFFICER 

ApplUutlons .ire imiu-d from 
uraduatas over tin. age range or to 
scars for a |xm us Kiocurch Ollier at 
the Institutes Head Oftuc. 

The uppolntmcnt will he initially on 
a short term basis (IS mnitihk approM- 
tiiiiI i-ly I wilh the possibility of an 
<. xumuon thirrultcr. 

D»q post is ypnc-crnid »nh ihe 
pu-liminary review and iwilomion of 
1 Msiing methods of training Insirustor* 
lor Industty In the United Kingdom. 
Preference will be g|\cn to candidates 
alrcudy engaged In hoclolOKical research 
or with aprroprlau cxpcrlt nee in 
industrial training. Onnhltuiflnns or 
experience in rile application of 
si .it 1 x 1 Ils or Industrial psychology 
desirable 

The salary for the Initial period will 
1 h LI ,MiU pa. Supt ranniidimil put* 
\islon (for ixumple T .A b.U.) may he 
safeguarded. 

1’urihcr details of the posi lOHUhcr 
with tbe form of applnatkHt. sun be 
obi ninvd from the Personnel and 
Establishment Officer City and Guilds 
of-LOfidoD Instimlc. 7h I'orilaitd Pliue. 
W.l. by Whom Mpplk .11 ions must he 
received Dn or hetore I nday. January 
22. 1963. 


THE UNIVERSITY Or HULL 

DtPAIllMKNI Ob IHJI.II It. \L S1UDILS 

Applications ura Ins tied for appointment to 
TWO additional Atsisuiiu I cl lure ships in 
Political Studies tenable from October I. 196* 


Further particulars may hi nhiaincd Irnm 
the Registrar. Room tN». 1 lu LJimnsii* Hull. 
10 wbpm applications (six topics) should hi 
sent by February V I Up' 

McMASTER UNIVERSITY 

tMPAKTMt.Nr OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITIC AL SUtNOr 
"HAMILTON, ONTARIO, C \N,\1)A 

The Department plans to make stvu.il 
nuidcmii nppoinimcnis in Lsonomns unit in 
I’olirkal Suenic as of the next mudenm ytar 
(lOM-fxd. Bemuse of Hs piobpvctivc expansion 
beyond ih.U dau. the Department will be able 
to ULsommodale a broad range of Ut..idcmU 
(icBihinu and research) Interests In its mw 
uppnlnties. Initially, however, on? of u» 
earliest uppointces in Ecunomiis will he 
primarily interested In development eumomiss 
and economic history, and in Poliiic.il Science, 
one will be primarily interested In cnmpnrume 
poliucs Die academic work, of ihe Depnrimcnt 
Is carried oil at hoih the iindii giadualr and 
graduate levels. 

The* rank* In whuh applicants will he 
appointed will depend upon ihtlr particular 
ciualirtcntlons. Present Minimum salary levels 
(now under review for I9b5-ftb> for the ranks 
of Professor. Associate Protestor. Assistant 
Professor and Lecturer are 5M.000, %u.300. 

J7.5UU and Jh.OOO. rcxpCctlvely An Hiir.ictlve 
life insurance, hospltull>ution and mcdi-:il plan 
Is ulxu provided for stutl members Assistance 
with travel expenses of new nppmmic* is 
ulso provided. 

Applicants are Inslle-d to submit full turri- 
mUtm viler. Including details ol their teaching 
experience arid research Inters. ^ iitg the names 
or three referee*. ThU Information should 
rcueh ihe undersigned by February IV )w>3. 

R, CRAIG MCIVUR. ' 
Chairman. 

| DepurtiiTfUL uf LeOnomics and Political hcielKU. 




ECOKOMtC; CONSULTANTS LIMITED 

. W 5_.^ vi^A|v|,Jel^fot ^JfticHlgc^ wonomhds with tomo egperiemu 


or Good Second ht economies pr cRuwli irataMd subject. Tha work wnstau oCi 
industry studies (often for new capital protects)', regional economic etudies; <QueetioM- 
w Industrial location and distributionj economice ot unban . growth, an# simtlnr 
problems. It Is lull of. headbehes. chauengtRg, interesting, but somewhat exhausting. 
TTie work gives plenty of opponunldci to make new eontrihutlnns In these Uclds. 
buy it dues require m rather high level hot ft of , intelligence uud pcrsisience. 

Please write, enclosing ghtm peraonal history to W. t. LuttrcU. Managing Director. 
Economic ConsuUaois Limited. 2 Howard SB cot, London, w.C.2. 


RESOURCE ECONOMIST—CAHADA 

to work on a Itrge-sctk analysis of natural resource, Ht will 
develop data for resource-management policies, study resource 
interrelations, organise fact-finding seminars, work with scientists 
and government officials, and 'supervise field studies, aided fey 
technicians. 

STATISTICIAN 

to take charge of statistical aspects of the same study. He 
will make investigations without supervision within a strictly 
problem-oriented programme, do research on the application 
of statistical procedures to the integration of numerical and 
graphic analysis, conduct fact-finding interviews and direct field 
studies. 

This study by scientists from several disciplines should lead 
to the world-wide application of natural resource data-bank 
techniques. Extensive training on computers will be given. 
Post-graduate training essential. Starting salaries. ;$12,000 and 
up. Moving expenses negotiable. Interviews in the U,K* soon. 
Our client is a leading consulting and service firm, with world¬ 
wide operations. Location, Ontario, Canada. Reply in confidence, 
referring to file El, 


TECHNICAL SERVICE COUNCIL 
130 Bloor SL W., Toronto 5, Canada 

Personnel Consultants/Non-profit ServicejEstd. 1927 



^iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiicsiiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiHiiiiiciiiiiniiiiiiKiiimiiiiiiiciiiiHiiiiiiisuiiiiitiiiKHiiiiuiiiiiiaiiianHiiiiKiiiNitimi 

| INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

H The Investment Olfice of the Central Board of Finance of the Church ot 
3 England administer* 

5 (a) the Investment And Deposit Funds sat up under the Church 

5 Funds Investment Measure I95H ; 

2 (bT the Wider and Narrowcr-Rungc Funds established by The 

3 Local Authorities’ Mutual Investment I rust • 

E (O the Charities Oflictul In vest merit Fund cM.ibiished by Schcmo E 

5 of the Charity Commissioners. 3 

5 Ihe total of these Funds ls approaching ilOOra, The Head of (he Investment E 
5 Office tv— D 


5 (a) INVESTMENT MANAGFR TO THE CENTRAL BOARD 

5 OF FINANCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 1 

= (b) DIRECTOR OF THE LOCAL AUTHORITIES’ MUTUAL 

5 INVESTMENT TRUST 1 

5 U) INVESTMENT MANAGER OF THE CHARI I IKS OFFICIAL 

| INVESTMENT FUND. 


Phe present Head of the Office will be Teaigniiig these appointment* fo the 
Spring of 1965 ; end the Central Board ot Finance ol the Cnurch of -England, 
senna in consultation with the other bodies concerned, is seeking a Ruocesxor. 

The person to be appointed must have a basic understanding of investment 
bill 'expertise in investment alone is not sufficient. There is & considerable 
administrative and secretarial task involved in the management of the Funds ; 
and besides possessing a good knowledge of procedure and committee work 
the Head of the Office should have organising ability and if possible some 
knowledge of accountnnev and law. lie should be able to write and speak 
with clarity and ease ; and 11 is essential that he should be an active 
communicant member ol the Church of England. The commending stdary 
will depend upon age and experience ; but it will not be less than £5,000 per 
annum plus non-contnbutory superannuation rights, The person appointed 
musj be able to take up his dunes in March. 1965. 

Persons mtere>tcd .should apply tor further information and application 
form 10 — 

CNF Investment Ofllcc, 

Goodeaoagh House, 

33 Old Broad Street, 

London. E.C.2. 

marking the envelope IMA. 

^uimKSJiiuiitiuiumiiiittiiiaiiiiiiiiitiiaHuiiiiiiimiiuiiiuiiiuuHiiiiiiiiniHuiuiHiotiiiHHiimiiiulitiHiiamiwmmuiiitmiiiti 
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PLANNING MANAGER 


a. lo a , . , 5«sr p “*n’ 

<R hoove! Airport at 
om parry. 

otoff Manager. »U1 be directly 
o tM Managing Director for way 
lone and fbort term apprtocUuon* 


Cambrian Altotgg r% Llmlti 

Hons tor. the rbat pfjPleni, , __... 

will be based it Cardiff (Rhooxej Airport 
the Head offtee of the Company. 

T»ic Plait ol 
responsible to 

during both lonff______ 

in the Hahfc at new aircraft requirement*, 
economic And commercial research investiga¬ 
tions and othef similar aspects of airline 
operations. 

The post Tcujulrci a person of sound and 
mature judgment; of necejulcv the *ucc«*rui 

applicant triUM* “ -' ‘ ~- 


trill hotd an appropriate Degree and 
had practical experience of economic 
md research together with a good 

- . - - —Misties and accquou. 

it great advanMft, If 
guutcd in the avhdiop 


a ill have __ 

analyses und 
working kugw 
it would oofrl 
such expancoci 
industry 

The whirs for the po»i will depend upon the 
qualirichflorik and experience of the ituesgful 
candidate. ;,,* 7 " 

Application. markeJ 4 C unhdvntiul.*' should 
be mode to the Company Secmary. Cambrian 
Airways Limited. Cardiff (RhooseV Airport, 
.Near Barry, Glamorgan. 


engineering news editor 


Ihrco lively engineering design 

nug.</iiic« want to b«; livelier »till 
Hie) need the man who won make ttati ■ 
non the best ot (heit kind efle 

muit be able to hod .md font}* 'IN’ 
original news Mories tor technical 
readership He must write rcully crisp 
copy, suit his style to the cxvamm. and 
enjoy playing with language. Ihe riglu 
man will command a good xafcny. not 
less than (L.VJ0 p.a. to Hurt Vv rue 
Manualng Director Rowse Muir PuMi- 
cations 7" Charlotte SWeei. Loudon, 
W.l 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 152,162, 163. 
164 and 166 



LIVERPOOL REGIONAL 
HOSPITAL BOARD 

ns at ibb Liverpool Reajlooal Hospital 
make up 6 team which wifi work, 
joint direction of the above Sponsors. 
Qkdfcal needs for hospital and other 
he Liverpool Region. This team h 
. develop Into the establishment of a 
permanent Operational Activities Uni. 

Candidates should be graduates with a back¬ 
ground In statistics, economics, sociology, social 
admtpmfatloa, operational research or related 
Acids; tor oat post wide experience and qualifi¬ 
cations In hospital administration wilt be 
acceptable. The salaries will range up to that 
at Aioifcaflt Secretary <£1.729-£2.07*t and Will 
depend upon qualiftcuiions and experience. 

Further Information and application forms 
cun be obtained from Dr. R F. L. lodut. 
Director, Medical Care Research Unit. U niter- 
till of Nkns heater. Duhlahire House. <2*3 Upper 
Brpok Street. Manchester JL Applications 


PERSONAL 




WORKERS’ EDUC ATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Xpplicaiions ate invited tor tbc post of 
D)sirit,i Secretary of the Workers’ fc'ducadonai 
Association. West Lancashire and Cheshire 
District Mstr £1,050 rising b> se^cn incre¬ 
ment* of £90 and four taiieincm* of £7), to | 
£1.700 Commencing salary avoiding io age. , 
qualitkauous. and erpericuvc «t »ue*cssCul candi- ; 
date Further particulars and application forms I 
from the District Secretary W t West i 
Lancashire and Cheshire DiMn^t Burton i 

Chambers 38-40 Church Mien Liverpool 1 : 
damn date for gPflniitions, January J8. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Vpi'Ik jimri> Jr.* jiv.ited for appointments to 
n l -.'ttiicHhip and to an Awisiani Lectureship 
in liwu n«iioiijl Relation') from Ovtobei 1. 
jun' LjPdidjtCi ilmultl b.* gtuduute* in nil) 
or ih t - Siulal SclenerS especially International j 
Hclition* Hisimy. Poliii.* Philosophy. Or. 
LvOiiiinu v Tim salary scale lor Lecturers u 
Al 4tm x tH*— 42 Iff* . theieatier, subject to 
review \ tut -- 3.1 305 a \e.ir plus £60 j yelr 
London Allowance. and for A«l»iam Lecturers 
(Ll O'O v fix -41 2*5 a Sen plui thh a y.'ur 
London \llow,tnv.c , with super.inmiution HcikIiiv 
m both caws. In attesting the >tarring »al.io. | 
consideration will be gi'en to a«v und 
e\,V!is-|iu., 

Applet unis, with the names of thut referees 
should b. rescued not laur Hun Fcbru^rs 5 
die Assistant Secretary, 1 ondon Sshool 
o( t.'uomiis and Pulilual Vlciue lloughtoti 
N,r<.ci I oudon. >V.C 2. from whom luriher 
p.iriuuljr s IUJ) be Obuwned 


_ _ _ . _ Street. 

Liverpool 2, by January 16. 1965. 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications are imitcj for a lectureship dr 
an Asdstont Laaureship in Statistics. 

Further particulars may be obtained from tic 
Registrar (Room 22, O R.B.). The L nl^ersiif, 
Reading, bj whom auplicafkvnt mmf be recened 
not later ihitn February 5. |<*,« 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DLPXR1MLM OF fcCONOMlC 
HISIORI 

I LCTURESH4PS OR ASSIS1AN t 
LtC TURibHlRS 

Applications are hyvitcd for Two 
Lectureships or Aislsiant Lectureships 
in Fcmomic History. Salary Scales 
Lecturer. £l.40» x £g?—£l. 40: Bur 
4I.H2J5 x £83 — £2.?(H per annum 
Assistant Lecturer. 41.030 x £75 — 
£l.2"? per annum, with placement 
according to qualiruations and experi¬ 
ence. and With superannuation bene tit 

The successful candidate* will be 
expected to take up duty on October I 
1963. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the undersigned, with whom 
applications fsix copies*, giving the 
names of two referees, should he lodged 
not later than February l.t. Urn*. 

CHARLES II. STEWART. 

Secretary to the University 
January. 1965 

UNIVERSITY OF FJDINBURCH 

dfpartment OF POIITICS 

LECTURESHIP OR ASSISTANT 
LGClURESHir 

Applications are invited Tor iht post of 
Lecturer or Assistuni Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Politics. Xalaiy Scale* : Lecturer, 
£1 4BU t £83 — £1 ,* , i0 Bar 41.823 x £ 83 -. 
12 <03 rer annum AvsiMani Lecturer. tl.Ojtl 
x £75 — tl.275 pci annum with pl.Kcnicfii 
according t«s quuliricaintns unJ experience .out 
with »uperunnu«lion bcncAt 

The successful candidate will he e&pcued to 
take up duty on October I 1005 

Further particulars may be obtjin-.J from 
the undersigned, with whom applications <si\ 
copies!, giving tlie names of two referees yhoulJ 
be lodged not laier than M«rc.ti I 1463 
I H \RI I S H S1LUAK1. 

Scvieuiy to the Uimvrsiiy 

January l f M5 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


are Invited lor appointment to a 
.evearch Fellowship in Transport, 
lotalcd will be required to pursue. | 


Applications are 
.Rees Jeff toys Rcvcar< 

The Fellow appointee . -- ., - . 

with a view to publication research within me J 

field ' ' - - - 

the 

sea^rinxiport as wtl\ as inland trutwport). Salary 
within the range £2.500 to £3.UW a year with 
MiperamwatiOB bexjeffis; tenure for three years 
hut in the case of a candidate with substantial 
relevant previous experience administrative or 
rc-search u shorter period than three yean 
wmld bo considered. Provision has been made 
for Uity necessary travel expenses of |he Research 
Fellow and for research assistance, 

Further particulars should be obtained from | 
the xssisiant Secreiaty. London Svhoui oi ' 
Economicv Houghton Street. London, ^ C.2 , 
'try whom apMicailbas should be received not I 
later thus i rpuary 3k. 1663. i 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

OIPAKTMfNI OF SUCT<''LOO\ 

LT.C 1 LlUkSHlP OK \SSINI\NI 
L£c M'RLbtllP 

Applications arc Invited f.<r a 
I ccturcship or \sMsi.mi Lectureship in 
live »oo\« Departmcni. Special aiuim- 
calloni In Statistic s or in Lrban 
Sociology arc desirable Subry Scales • 
Lecturer, il.irio v f85 — £1,740 . Bar. 
£1.823 x £85 — ■*£2.505 per annum, 
AssUum Lecturer. 11.030 x £’’3 _ 

11. Z^S per annum, with placement 
Tivcvirdlng to quatiffcatioilv and experi¬ 
ence. and wiip suivei'aiiiiuaiioii benem 

The successful candidate will he 
expected to take up duty on October I, 
JVtv5. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the. undeistxned with whom 
applfcations ulx copiexi. giving ihe 
names ot two referees, should be lodaed 
nut later tlum Lcbuiury 1.5 1963 

charms h stlwart. 

Secretary to ihe University. 
January. 1%J. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

AfaUcations are invited for the post of 
I.CCIL'RER lo PUR! MaTHEMATIC k from 
October I. 1965. salary v»n the scale £l,4QP 
to £2^305. 

Application* (nine copies), together with the 
names 01 three rcterecs should be tent not 
laier than February J. I9u3. to the Registrar 
and Secretary. OW Shire Hall. Durham from 
whom umber particulars may be obi.iirtCJ 
Applicants feofft abroad may submit ooe cony 
only. 


S tamps 2 tbs nica Bank post, over 90 

counirtes. £2, Indonesia: 30u different, 
' many rare Rebellion. South Moluccas complete, 
I a Post paid —Dr. Bosch, P.O Box 27. 
, Hastings, Susseg. 

\X7ANTED : Complete years of " Economist. M 
▼ ▼ preferably with Indexes,--*!, Pordex. 
3J9« Finchley Road, London, N w.3. HAM 

CW78. 

T TNIVIRSm' Or LONDON: A lecture 
v* emitted ” General Welfare and Particular 
Purpose " will be Uclhcred by Professor V. A. 
von Hayek (Freiburg) at 5 p.m on January 18th 
at the London School of Cvonomta and 
Palhiaii bekace, Houghton Street, Aidwych, 

ADMISSION FREF. WITHOUT T1CKLT 
Tames hhnderson. 

.Academic Registrar 


EDUCATION 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 

Wolkey Hall ttii 1894.1 provides Poxial 
C iiurrts in u wide range ot subjects for the 
two examinations for London Unix, B.Sc. Econ. 
(three If entrance Is included! at moderate pees. 
1.716 Wolscj llall students passed Lotulrm 
University B.Sc. fccOtt exums . 1950-1963. 

Tuition also for G.C.F.. Law. Statistical, other 
Fx&mt—Prospectus (mention examination) from 
E W Shaw Fletcher. C.B.L.. LL.B., Principal, 
Dept P 17, 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


M SC (ICON ) LOND,. ton, Macliin, 

• experience, offers private or group 
tuition in theoretical and applied economics 
for Purls 1 and II of B.Sv.tFcon I Degree 
Also all compulsory subjects.—Box 1171 


Home Study Courses 
B.Sc. (ICON.) UB. 

and oilier external degrees of the University of 
London. Also ActOUMoni.y, Secretaryship, Law, 
Costing. Banking, Insurance, Marketing. & C.E., 
and many tnon-exam.i courses In business sub- 
leu* mJudlng the new Stockbrokers and Stock¬ 
jobbers course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
tuhjeu in which interested, to 


PUBUQATIOto^ 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

fDept. G9 21. St. Albans, 
nr (.all at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
I L .4 City 65*4. (Founded 1910) 


AFRICA 

ECONOMIC 

DIGEST 

A ntw wtffkly dijftst of ficcual and 
authoriutiv* ffcenomic inullij#ncd 
from Africt Retorch Limited 
10 pages of brief* up-to-date eco¬ 
nomic *nd financial riews, classified 
under rag ions and countries. 

INCIUOCS TIHDnS AND POLITKAI TWHDf 


issue No. I JANUARY let. IMS 


' l 


innu^u^ton £^,0. (N3Q> 

Air mail tdicten £ 13 . 2 i 0 ; ( 137 . 50 ) 

AFRICA ECONOMfC DlOOt 

AFRICA RESEARCH UNITED 
J PARLIAMENT STREET 
EXETER, ENGLAND 

Pitas* j end a specimen copy of Africa 
Economic Digest without obligation to: 

Naaftt . 

* i 

Address . . . 


I ho 

Lconomixt 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, dark 
blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 
spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and mil hold 13 issues of the nomtal 
edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly 
Indexes. The year can be stamped on the spine. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 
is 14j. Orders, stating requirements clearly and 
enclosing a remittance, should be sent, not to 
The Economist, but to— 

EASIBIND LTD. '(Dipt. E) 

14 Newnaa St., Lgadta, W.l. MVSwtii 1141 
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CoMnttu itrpori 



\ $ i -'-i 

MTERNATMJNAt 
AND TABULATORS 


PROGRESS IN SURMOUNTING 
TRANSITIONAL PROBLEMS 

SIR EDWARD PLAYFAIR ON SUCCESS OF 
NEW COMPUTER SERIES 

From the Annual Review of Sir Edward W. Playfair, KCB, 
Chairman, International Computers and Tabulators 
Limited 


The past year has been a very strenuous but at the same 
time an exciting one for your Company. Strenuous in that 
we have, by determined effort in every part of J.C.T., 
effectively taken those steps, which I forecast in my last 
review, to deal with our transitional problems. Exciting in 
that we have, from our own resources, introduced a new 
family of compatible computers, the 1900 Series, which 
we believe is equal to, and in some respects in advance of, 
any series in the world. 

The introduction of the 1900 Series at the end of Septem¬ 
ber, 1964*, has brought I.C.T. into the forefront of the 
world computer industry. The success of its reception by 
our customers is measured by the fact that by the middle 
of December we had obtained over 100 orders for 1900 
systems, of which nearly one-third came from overseas; the 
total value of these orders is approximately £13 million. 

Our profit for the past year shows a moderate increase. 
But our periofr of transition is not yet over and the year 
ahead will not be an easy one. No significant benefit from 
our new 1900 Series will begin to show up until 1965/66, 
when production will have been built up. Meanwhile, there 
will be heavy initial expenditure during the current year 
on the introduction of the new series. Thus, even though 
our excess costs of manufacture are expected to decrease, 
both revenue and profit for the current year arc likely to be 
smaller, although our drive to cut down overheads con¬ 
tinues successfully. 

We have fulfilled our intention of avoiding any sub¬ 
stantial net cash outflow, partly by increasing the propor¬ 
tion of machines which we sell outright, partly by de\elop¬ 
ing our methods of using medium-term finance and partly 
by our arrangement with Computer Leasings Limited. 

Turnover rose during the year from £40 million to 
£58 million, a significant part of the increase stemming 
from our acquisition of the Ferranti Computer Depart¬ 
ment. The consolidated profit before interest shows a more 
modest increase from £ 3 , 888,000 to £ 4 , 279 , 000 ; but this 
increase was achieved after absorption this year of excep¬ 
tional charges totalling £ 2 , 569 , 000 . Your directors have 
decided to recommend that the total ordinary dividend for 
the year should be unchanged at 2s 3 d. per share. 

We expect to publish half-yearly reports towards the end 
◦f June, starting in 1965 ; this will mean that consideration 
of the interim ordinary dividend will frt future be made at 
the same time. 

Annual General Meeting January 2ft, 1965, 



Outlook 

. Are you prepared, for the unexpqfeted changes in sugar and 
cocoa prices? We have successfully anticipated the major 
movements in basic commodities. These records have been 
referred to ae outstanding. 

You can obtain from us personal, confidential, scientific 
price forecasts for such major commoditfe* ae. sugar, 
cocoa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals and 
some others. You can also.obtain forecasts for the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
porate and financial executives have made profitable appli¬ 
cation of these carefully researched reports to evaluate 
trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond In any language. 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations. 


WORLD-WIDE 
‘ M ‘ SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP. 


fS2 Cast 42nd Street 
Cable Address: ECONOGRAM 


cocoa 


N«w YorK.H.Y. fWt? 

Cod.: ACME 


TRADITION, 

PRESTIGE, 

TRUST 

Each movement of "NolT dancer is precise, 
accurate, and calculated, for this traditional 
Japanese dance demands flawless perform¬ 
ance. And when it comes to international 
banking services, you can take advantage of 
swift and dependable services substantiated 
by many years of outstanding experience... 
offered by Sumitomo Banks., 

♦ 

THE 

SUMITOMO 

BANK, 

LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 

ISO krmelw in key oittee ttanttmt Am 

■ AFFILIATED BANKS: THE SUMITOMO BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA, Head Office: San Francisco. Branch 
Offices: Lei Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacrament*, San 
Jese, Gardena: ■ BANCO SUMITOMO BRAStlEIM 
Si. Head Office: Sac Paulo. 

■ OVERSEAS OFFICES: Hew York Agency. Heng King 

Srenck, KeracW Hep. 

LOHgtOMWH: SKUentKy 1 mm. 

3 Qmm Vloterii St., iMtet, E4.4 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


THI BCONOMIST-BXTEL FINANCIAL 

INDICATOR TIMES 

(1953-100) (1935-100) 


F T-ACTU ARIES 
INDICES 

(April 10. 1952-100) 

. 2'i%~ 

500 Ylttld Consols 

Shares % i Yield 


Prices, I9M/65| 
Hi|h i Low | 


Uut Two 
Dividends 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price. 'Rf-iga, 
Dec. 30. 

196*1 ^1965 


333-2 

5 48 

i( 

e u 
5-9 

5 47 
5-44 


High, 43h5 (October i, 1964) 
Low. 371-6 (December 18, 1964) 


High. 377 8 
(Oct, I, 1964) 
Low. 322 6 
(Feb. 3. 1964) 


Prices, 1964/65 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Savings Bondi 3%.1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2» a % .... 1964-67 

Funding 3%.1966-68 

Cdnversion 3' a %.1969 

Victory 4%.1920-76 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4% .1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3 % .1965-75 

Treasury I's 0 /..1977-80 

Funding 5*4%.1978-80 

Treasury 3*>%.1979-81 

Funding Sf 2 %.1982-84 

Fundings V/» 1987-91 

Redemption 3%.1986-96 

Funding 3' ? %.1999-2004 

Treasury S* 2 % .2006-12 

Consols 4% .after Feb. 1957 

War Loan 3'j%.after 1952 

Conv. 3' 2 %. after Apr 1961 

Treasury 3% .... after Apr 1966 

Consols 2* a %. 

Trowury 2'j% .. after Apt 1975 

British Electric 3% .1968-7J 

British Electric 3*i% . ..1976-79 

British Gaft 3% . 1990-95 | 

Bmnh Tianspoit 3% 1978-88 


Prices. 1964/65 
High I Low 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Price, ' Price, 
Dec 30, Jan 6. 
1964 : 1965 



Australia 3' 4 %.'.... 1965-69 j 

Australia 6%. , . 1974-76 I 

Ceylon 4% .1973-75 j 

New Zealand 6% .1976-80 ' 


Northern Rhodesia 6% . 

South Africa 3< 2 % . 

Southern Rhodesia 4* a °/ 0 . 

Agricultural Mortgage 5% . 

Birmingham 4' 4 %. 

Bristol 5%. 

Corporation of London 5S% ... . 

LCC 3%. 

LCC 5%. 

Middlesex 5' 4 %. . . 


..1978-81 
..1965-67 
.1987-92 ! 
..1959-89 
.1967-70 ! 
..1971-73 j 
.1976-79 
after 1920 
..1980-83 
.1980 I 


NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 

Dec. j Jan. j ! Dec Jen. ( 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Can. Pacific. 

Pannsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Ansar. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

list. Tel. A Tel. ... 
Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am Smelting .... 

Am. Viscose. 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


Chrysler. 

Col. Palmolive . 
Crown Zeller. . 
Distillers Seag. . 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak .. 
Ford Motor ... 
Gen Electric 
Genetol Foods. 

GeneralMoton 

Goodyear ;.... 

GulfOd. 

Hein* ... 

Inc. Bus. Mach 
Int. Harvester. 
Inter. Nickel... 


I Inter. Paper ... j 32*4 

Kennecott. 90*4 

Litton Indi.1 7f*g 

Monsanto ..... 6S*g 
Nat Distillers,. 1,26*2 
Pan-American ' Rf *g 
Procter Gam bid j,ll* 4 

S Corpir... 33*2 
Roebuck. I30U 

311. 59 I 

Socony-Mobit.. 921* 

Stand. Oil Ind. . 4V 4 

, Stand. Oil N.L . 89> 4 ! 
Union Carbide. 126 

U.S.fteol. 511 4 I 

West Electric.. 43J 4 J 

Woblworth ... 27H I 

Xerox. 100 


Standard and Poor’s Indices (I94J-43*I0), 


425 

‘Industrials 




) High, 118 77 (August 13. 1964) 
j Low, 103 24 (December 18, 1964) 

Vric. "Pric. Gr “‘J ,d 

D«. I.nnry 

.«£. i»< 1 IW5| , INS. 


6 17 41 
6 16 6/ 
6 16 10/ 
6 14 9 
5 1 It 
6H 41 

5 7 5/ 

6 9 2/ 

6 6 3/ 
6 8 6 / 
6 7 1/ 

6 6 5/ 
6 8 7/ 
6 I 61 
6 2 7 / 
6 8 1/ 
6 8 3f 
6 8 If 
6 8 6f 
6 9 ir 
6 5 If 
6 7 2 f 
6 9 71 
6 6 8 I 
6 11/ 
6 3 6/ 


j Red Yield. 
January 6, 
1965 

I £ s d 

' I 

t 6 12 61 

6 7 0/ 

'9 4 0/ 

! 6 6 6 / 


16/3 13/- 

18/3 15/6 

16/3 13/6 

29/1 * 2 22/4*1 

24/3 18/9 

20/9 15/10*2 

69/- 59/6 

l9/2t 4 l6/2 ' 4 


62/3J, 52/9 

28/4'i 22/7*1 


24/4*1 , 17/10*2 
22/6*4 I 17/- : 

50/6 j 39/6 | 

49/6 41/3 

>9/7*2 I 14/- 


24 c 80 


64/4*1 , 46/8', 
6l,.l0'i 48/9 

£19 ;£I6S ia 

42/1* 3 ! 32/9 
31/- 23/9 


: t8')b ' f3 ijn 
tl I '1 t , t4 7 un I 
29 Ic 1 13 0 | 

118*3 fa , f " J 


banks. Discount a np 

p Barclays.£1 55/- 

• Lloyds.61 , 43/3 

1 I Midland.£1 54/3 

p ; Nat. Provincial..£1 ; 66/3 

» Westminster 'B'..... .£) 1 47/- 

> Australia A N, t .£1 ' 52/- 

r BOLSA.£1 , 34/3 

: Bank of Montreal... .$10 £24J„ 

• Bank ofNewS. Wales.£1 55/- 

• Barclays DCO.£1 I 38/- 

- Chartered.£1 • 4f/- 

Hongk'g. A Shang. . .$25 £223a 
Nat Com. Bk. Scot 10/- 44/6 

Royal Bk. Canada... .$10 £28> u 

Standard Bank.£1 * 55/3 

Hambros.5/- , 25/- 

Montagu Trust.5/- 28/9 

; M. Samuel.£1 53/- 

Schroderi.£1 50/- 

| Union Discount.£1 46/3 

' Bowmaker.5/- 10/3* 

j Lombard Banking ..5/- ! 17/9 
1 Mercantile Credit ..5/- 1 12/3* 

! United Dom ins. Tjt ..5/- ■ I4/6|| 
BREWERIES, f 

1 Allied Breweries_5/- | 13/6 

, Bass, Mitchells A B. .. 5/- 1 16/6* 

1 Charringcon United, .5/- 14/9 

, Distillers.10/- , 23/3* 

Guinness.5/- 19/9* 

' Harveys .5/- ! 17/3* 

. Scottish A Newc. Brew. £ I , 61/9 

Watney Mann.5/- 16/6’ 

, Whitbread ‘A’.5/- ! 15/3 

I BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. 

Associated Portland.. .£1 ! 55/— 
British Plaster Bd.... 10/— 23/6 

Richard Costain.5/- [ 25/9 

Crittall Mfg.5/-' 9/- j 

International Paints . .4/- , 14/6 1 

London Brick.5/- 21/- 1 

Rugby Portland.5/- 23/7' a * , 

Wall Paper.5/- 19/9 

CHEMICAL I 

■ Albright A Wilson . 5/- 20/7* 2 1 

Borax Dofd .. 5/- 19/6 , 

Fisons.£1 49/6 | 

I C I. £1 43/1*1 ; 

Monsanto . 5/- 14/3 j 

DRAPERY A STORES | 

Boots Pure Drug .. .'.5/- 15/9 : 

Montague Burton. .10/- 24/9 

Debonhatm.10/— 38/4*2 ! 

Grattan Warehouses .5/- 35/9 1 

GUS ’A’.5/- 42/10‘j 

House of Fraser.5/- 25/4*j j 

’ Lewis's Invest. Tst... .4/- 1 13/1 '2 * 

Marks A Spencer ‘A*.5/- , 35/4 * 2 1 

I United Drapery.5/- . 28/4*; ! 

Woolworth.5/- ! 23/- 

! OIL i 

British Petroleum ....£1 1 54/7 *2 ; 

i Burmah Oil.£1 50/3 

I Royal Dutch.20 fl. £17* ls 1 

j Shell Transport.5/- 34/6 , 

I Ultramar.10/- 26/9 I 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 


Dec 30 Jan 6 ( 
Frcs Frcs. | 

FRANCE 

Air Liquide... 702 700 1 

Banquede Paris 326 5 327 

Citroen.. 152 , 150 

C. F. Petrole.. 1 242 240 

Cle G. d’EIcct 1 520 532 

Machines Bull. . 127 137-5 

Pechiney.i 209 205 

Printemps.... , 227 ; 226 

Rhone-Poulenc 349 ! 345-5, 

SI.M. 321-5 313 

Saint-Gobam.. 260-5 253 

Uslnor. . 136 5 131 

* Index . 94 9 98 6 

High . 99 8 (4.165) 

low . ... 98 6 ( 6.1.65 ) 

Dec. 31. 1964m 100. I 

CANADA 'I $ $ I 

Abitibi Pr. A P.; 13 13*4 ■ 

Aluminium... 30 J 4 32 1 

Bell Tel. 61 7 , - 62', 

Can. Brewer’s. 10'j ll'i 

Can. Imp. Bank 68*4 68 »i 

Can. Pac. Rly. . 60', 603 4 

Hiram Walker 35*2 37 

Imperial Oil .. 56'j 58' 4 

Noranda'Mlnes 50* 4 ! 54 * 4 

Power Corpn., I4 7 , 1 15 

Steel of Canada 26' 4 , 27' 3 

Trans.Can.Pipe, 39» a 1 40 

Montreal thd. 

‘'Index ... 159-7 163 6 

High. 166-7 (17 11.64) 

Low . 131-9 (2.1 M) 

1956 m 100 


I Dec. 30 Jan. 6 I 

I % 1 % 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 502 ! 

Bad'che. Anilin. 579*2, 

Bayer. 629* 4 

Commerzbank. 479 | 

Deutsche Bank. 544* 3 ' 

HoechstFarb... 529 j 
Kundenkredic . 395 

Loewenbrau... 1,080 ! I, 
Mannesmann .. 215 < 

Siemens. 560 J 4 

Thyssen • Huette 194 
Volkswagen ... 532 i 

Herstoti Index 102 88 It 

High . 111-46 (6 

Low . 99-88 (2 

Dec. 31, 1959m I0O. 

AUSTRALIA 1 £A ' 

AmpolPet. j 12/1 , I 

Ass. Pulp A P .. 1 34/9 : 

Aust. Con. Inds • 63/6 i 
Auit. Oil A Gas 36/6 
Brit. Tobacco.. 32/3 J 

Broken Hill Pty. 55/6 . i 

G.J. Coles. 16/- I 

Colonial Sugar 70/6 i 
Felt A Textiles. 9/3 
I.C.I, A.N.Z... 61/3 3 

MyerEmpdWum 33/6 3 

Woolworth ,.. 16/2 ; I 

Sydney Ind. .. 

Index .... 365 69 3i 

High. 379 - 2 f (27. 

Lew . 354*90 (3.1 

!937/39mlOO 


I HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Amiter. Rot. 6k. 

I Btjenkorf. 

j Heinekens .... 

I Interunia (FI.50) 
I K. N. Hoogoven 
Kon. Zout-Ket. 


Thornassen A D. 660*2 1 6743^ 

Valeurop .FI. 69-6FI.70-0 

Zwanenberg .. 11,049 11,084 

1 Index . 354-9 362-6 

) High . 362.6 (6.1.65) 

I Low . 326-5 (23 7 64) 

I 1953m 100. 


5 66 

1 K 

3 92* 


3 69 

! 2 

6 44 

i 114 

4 38 

1 2 

3 64 

1 i'j 

4 25 

1 l J 4 

4 30 

! 1,3 

6 60 

2-'4 

7 36* 

- 1 

3 40 

1 2*4 

7 08 

! 2 ' 4 


1 Dec 30 

Jan 6 

1 0/o 

% 

! 506 

517*4 

FI. 66 5 FI. 67 4 

773 

781 

447* 2 

470 

Fl.206 

FI.207 

567*2 

569*. 

960 

959 

FI. 152 

FI. 153* 7 

FI.230 

FI.231 

( 660« 2 

6743,, 


JAPAN 

A|inomoto ... 

Fuji Iron. 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor. 
Kirin Brewery 
Mitsub. Cham. 
Mitiub. Elect.. 

, Mitiub. Heavy. 
I Nippon Elder.. 

1 Sony .. 

I Toyo Rayon .. 
Yawata Iron .. 

I Dow Jones 
1 Average 

High. 

1 Lew. 


Yon ' Yen 
285 285 


212 221 

170 184 

124 129 

68 68 ' 

88 93 

215 215 


1216-55 1263 99 
1369-00 (3.7.64) 
1202-69(9.11.64) 


end. f Tax free. $ Assumed average life, 7 yean f Yhe net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. j| Ex capitalisation. V Ex rights. Equivalent to 8-0 sterling, 

m dividend, (b) Final dividend, (e) Year's dividend, (e) To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (g}€* aH (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 







































































































6*®Pl^®uffi‘CA'I^OA £?;£$^fev*tvHl v* /- 3-., W V'$f \\ "i . 


AUSTAAM^t MPAtt 


" : i rJtrtl 



Domestic Unit Fd. 
Elect. A Ind. D. .. 
I Falcon Trutt.. 

■« i-» *t|2S^i5'-:: 

I Insurance Units . 


nuary 6 

16/7 

Yield 

A Of 

Investment Trust.. 

January 6 
7/104 8/34 

Yield 1 
315 1 

6/9 

3 74 

M. AG. Gon. Tst.. 

13/74 

14/3 

SIS 1 

11/24 

3M 

Second hi. A G.. . 

W/94 

M/34* 

5 90 

6/7 

5 7f 

Mauls Ar. Mins. ... 

17/2 

»•/- 

«»n 

23/6 

5 89 

Mid. Ind, A G#n. . 
Nat. A.I.M. 

M/S4 

M/114* 

4-91 

6 / 8*2 

5 69 

7/24 

7/74 

4*1? 

27/3* 

13 

Naw lUlM. 

5/04 

5/6*1* 

J'fO 

5/9 

OrthedB* Unn ,. 

14/1 

14/11 

5 59 

4 13/6 

3 84 

Overeats Units ... 

.. 5/24 

8 /* 

4I| 

15/- 

4 4J 

Propfcs. 1 . 

1 3/M4 

■4/2 

4-4* 

7/M* 

3-11' J 

' Scotbits.. | 

4/11 

5/2 

3 * it 

1 12/34 

5 2 

Scotshtret ... 1 

5/0 

5/M4* 

■4»0t 

( 3/54 

5 <a 

• Scot-Units. 

7/4 

7/94 - 

*■•8 

14/3* 

3 56 

Security +h ..:.,. 
Shield Unit Fufttf . 1 

8/114 

9/S»«* 

1*40* 

• 5/4*4 ; 

12 

5/- 

5/4 

4*18 ; 

I3/|4j* 

! Southemf Unin . / 

4/104 

5/2»a 

4*04 

5/3 . 

5 13 

T E.T, Cap. ' 

21/3 

21/9 

t-so 1 

14/t 

4 20 

t T.E.T. Inc. 

23/5 

23/lt • 

311 

6/14 

s3 

1 Unicom Trust..., 

6/10 

7/3 

4*23 

i 6/64* 

1 62 

1 Welsh On gon. .. 

!-:— 

4/11 

S/3 



Yield* based on assumed d«Videfcd 4 :-Atrow <8dm) ‘A*: « )%. A1CC. 13% j 80LSA, 9>% _ Banian Beale. K>4V Bunxl Pulp, 15%/ Burm* Oil H»j%, tp* 
Chartered. 263*%. Coact. Pacont A 8.. 134% George Cohan. 16%. Richard Costam, 20%. English Sawing Coccon* 12%. GaJlxhcr. 17%. Ganaral Elec 
Warehouse*. 30%. after scrip woe. Leyland no cafe 10%. Lloyds Bank, f *4%. Midland. 12% Renold Chaim, 8%. A. fUyrolla 8*4%. SpiHars. I24% la* 

special bonus. 4% Thomas Tilling, 27**%. u • 


% Aurmah Oil. H'j%, 
lallaher. 17%. Ganaral 
•4% SpiHars. I2'i% 


fx from. Awtlln’s. 55%. 
:l«ctric. 7<|%. Gracian 
iahn Thompson, excludes 

























































































































































MQNEY AND EXCHANGES 


CHE JtOpiNpWl.ST ^U^Y r», -m 

Ninfi'i w;,)v - w!>owo. 


r\t? ■ ■ I 

V . J r\ - t ■>'>», 


wi 

, A 1 i/i >1 ‘ 


KEY ^IHONfiY AMO- ARB3TAA44 RATI* 

| ’ ., ‘ * ■ ■ 


itftk rati tfroi* 5%, 

•aygks. 

7 4#yf* PNfcBL 
CtotrJMbiitliB *. < f 


Market 9to««w»t rated 

(S months): % 

Trauurf WIU ... Ab 

Bank bilk. 4»9,#J 

Tin* u*Mo bilk.» 7»rl 


lMrawM«r|b«c ii p arf ti 


>r Triii irr-rl f 


ClMTiM btAltf .. ,* $ 7k»au«*b»M«., 7*4-1 

T^rlN ■•rj-JWtar 

kU 3 &.. 7 v 7 >i ll&Z""::. 5 f$ 

'”’ * l w » » .t»r H !H di H .l H 

Cl<«rl*8 Beak#' 

’»£3R~x:i& 


New Yerk 

January 4...,..1*83 Cart*, qfdepetit. 413 

.iw. 


* tovvM AfWtrao# Marghu 


la favawr of: „ 

Trommiry Mlk.... London. *w 

Prime bank fellto. London. *« 

!«*.. N* 

l i r a d a tt a w /ia n rnari lm. How York. J i* 

Then covorod orkjtfd ft margins thaw the differentials In 
rotet on the partiwar sterling and dollar os sett, os adjusted 
for (ho co«e of forward exchange cover, shewn above, 

TREASURY BILL TINDERS 



* On January 1st tandori for 91-day bills at £99 6i lid. 
incur ad 28 par eont, Higher tandan bain| ailottad in full. 
Ths offor for this waak was for £100 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A t the first Treasury bill tender of the 
new year the discount houses still 
maintained their bid at the post 7 per cent 
Bank rate level of £ 9 * 6s. 1 id., but in con¬ 
trast with the previous three weeks, the, 
average rate of discount fell fractionally by 
1.13d to £6 lit. 5 39d Although the 
number of hills offered fell £30 million to 
£190 million, applications at £337 million 
were the same as in t(ie previous week, and 
the syndicate's quota fell to *8 per cent, 
compared with 52 per cent the previous 
week. This week the number of bills on 
offer will be £180 million against maturities 
of £250 million. This is the smallest offer¬ 
ing foe almost two years and accentuates the 
acute problem facing the houses of 
maintaining their stocks of bills. 

But some relief came to the market 
immediately after the tender, for the Bank 
sold back to the houses a very large amount 
of bills to mop up surplus liquidity and this 
helped in no small way to make up for their 
low quota at the tender. Thus the market 
enjoyed its traditional easy start to the new 
year but this week saw money tight again 
with a large amount of official help needed 
to balance the books on Monday and 
Tuesday. 

In New York the Treasury bill rate 
turned slightly lower and the covered 
margin on bills swung in London's favour 
to & per cent But with some trimming 
in the rate of interest on local authority 
loans the margin on .swaps of Euro-dollar 
deposits against three months loans 
weakened significantly. 


Bank of England Batumi 


Ditcourm and advancai... 
Notai in circulation. 


LONDON CLOSU 4 ^*XCHiM 4 «§ WATEB 


Effective Limits , Oacambar 30 I 


US$. 

Canadian $ 
Frartch Fr... 
twin fr. ... 
Balglan Fr. . 

Dutch CM. . 
W. Gar. Dm 
Italian Lira . 
Swadnh Kr. 
Danlah Kr. . 
Auttrian&ch. 


13 422-14 017 
II 94-12 *54 7 # 
137 04- 

142 05 
9*9B»4-I9*28' a 
♦ I 037-11 -145 
1725-1775 
1427'4-14*70 
19 04*2-17*42 
7225-71345 


' * 99 7 |*-»i4 1 

i l3*44V47*g , 
1 12 OIMM* 

I 138 421 1 - I 
47'j , 

10 Oils- 1 * . 
i HOt-S 
1743-lj, I 
l4-31ip 4 1 

inVi ' 

72 01-04 | 


yjiiix 4 

!5:sS' 

no 47»2- 

S2»l 

»0*03V‘j 

IIHMa 

1 . 743 V*# 

14 34*#-*# 
l9.28V*r 
72 04-09 


Thro# Meiitho Forward 

Unltad StataaS.. . 2 -l 7 *c. pm ss i*«- pm 

Canadian $.-.,, 2-1V:. pm l^ia-l^uc. pm 

Franch Fr.I 10-fc. pm I 9*i-9c. pm 

Swiaa Fr....; I l-10'ie. prH 1 I I-I0*2C. pm 

Balfian Fr. 80-70c, pm 82-72c. pm - 

Dutch Gld.I 8-7i>c, pm |i#-7 7 ac- pm 

W Gar man Dm. i 9’4~9 l ipf pna 9**-0p< pm - 

Italian Lira. . ,10*2-1*2 Hra pm 9-7 lira pm 

Bold Price at Florin* 

$ par fin# Ox.♦. 35 -12-14 . H 12',-My 

Invtitmmt Curroncloo 

Invaatmant $ (London)* % pm 8*4 ‘*u 

S«cuncy £ {Now Yofjic): % dlo 0 3 - 0 J 

BUDOIT CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Roturnt 

I April I, April I, l 
1943, , 1944, , 


i5 12',-MV 



LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS 


ORDINARY 

_(Nat iu 


LIFE NEW BUSINESS 

mi mured, £ million) 


Alllane#. 

Colonial HutwaFf. 

Commercial Umon .. 

Co-oparativa. . 

Eafl# Star .. 

Equity 4 Law. 

Friandi Providant.I 

Guardian . 

jjpfal a Ganaral. 

(London Aaauranca . . 
Horcbntlln * Ganaral . 
National Employart... 
Notional Union. 


rfudontial. . 404 9 475*0 411 0 +29 4 

Boyaf . 107*3 144 9 204*5 I + 23*7 

Scottish WidpwB...... 44*4 S -2 98 - 0 *| 4*29 0 

Standard.. I 49 *S 1 * 7*1 211 4 J + 35*3 

Sun Ufa. . 111*0 123 * 4 , 137*2 HI 0 

Yorkshire. 47*9 8*9 104 9 »{ H 9-1 

TOTAL lor 57 pfflcat.. 2.499 8 3.194 9 13 . 905*9 j +22 4 


* Approximation. f UK budB 
tor tka ochor officac ara ilo^ifeg 7 

Kcftoetcd a« a Naw^nan*i t . ar ^SUBltl 

Nr I*»(taper l,u 


J,9TO*y ^ +M 4 
ly ; tha Bcuraa 


**On Sn.tmd CbO .Mail 
■i 2? ii Jawai * Sireci 


O nce again new sums assured by the 
life offices have broken all records. 
Ordinary branch figures for 1964 reported 
so far show an increase of 22 V per cent over 
1963, when new sums assured went up by 
16i per cent. Premiums for new policies are 
rising less rapidly than sums assured because 
of the trend towards low-cost term insurance 
policies which lack the savings element of 
the whole life and endowment assurances. 

Growth of assured pension schemes seems 
to have been at about the same rate as in 
1963, when new premiums of £66 million 
were received and nearly three quarters of 
a million new members were enrolled? Over 
5 million people were members of assured 
pension schemes at the end of 1963 with 
prospective pensions of £93$ million and 
cover for lump sum benefits io the event of 

Prt« (Hitt next . OIWWB. Prlmw ffc ?' iigtJnd t»f to firm.- 
I. I.MiJpii S W I l«lcpln»i«f Whitehall Pvi«».<8v <mi 


149,437 232,5481 IS,444 19,41 


* N#t repaymBPu from Civil Contmf«nciB« Fund £9 million 
in 1944-45 compared with £2 million in 1963-44. 


death during service of £4,790 million. 

New money available for investment by 
the life offices in 1964 may well have ex¬ 
ceeded the £680 million by which ordinary 
and industrial funds expanded during 1963. 
Depreciation of perhaps 10 per cent of the 
market value of stock exchange securities at 
the beginning of 1964 will have been easily 
absorbed by the comfortable cushion 
between market and book values, leaving 
adequate investment reserves in hand. 
Bonuses now behind declared on with profits 
policies arc teaching new heights. It 
remains to be seen how far rising income 
from e^uities-rto which the current bumper 
bonuses owe a great deal—will be *damped 
down 9t 1965 by a colder economic climate 
and by corporation tax. And will Mr 
Callaghan continue the life offices' prefer¬ 
ential tax treatment, including exemption 
from profits tax and income tax at 7s. fid.? 

i« Prc«« ltd. I.ondon. E.C.4 PuMisIwd by liu- Iconomut 

Mu. i,*nt IK. . Ou*mca« Id 
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increased pessimism over investment plans: how mi&tWmk 
likely to f»$l* up anwvtb 7 Both, in countrje|,whii<}b 
capital spmdari>ik»i6pan, oramallonaa.HkaBfftain.invOahtMtnt 
seems tooeyieWing w^ return* pwn ten ytea bgo.&etter 

be just wnponBin fo otwhmis i tn<$ ctCKKltf^ bf :if»y#>tm«nt 


GOLD 

by Frances ^OOwaft. tO->tf^gW ^MiW Bi 
short - lived- p pB y’aw i' 
among cenffftl ,vd^ni|C*ot 

system (viMmhh 

now loOks. ^ly^p. eop^;V^vl^\tf!|WSrpetl 




vfr? ' •/ 



ai rcrj*pt. '■ 

The British Govp^cn^^^ 'probably eigapefrom its present 
showdown vylthf tjje aircraft industiy through a series of 
compromieM which'Wft'^arpfieve the industry for another few 
years at th$ expense,^Several hundred* of millions of pounds. 
If the industry. iSdiwn fhrs help, it must be on the understanding 
that it uses the bipathlnft space to slim to more manageable size 
page2Bi>.« '•. ■ >y' 


, f SC' ^■ 

WHATEVf ^HAPPENED TO, PLANNING 7 

It now looks as if,labour intend&lfo.fyd#! an early general 
election; .lf.::sQ,-k^td| : a^pOrt> j ^ y . aih§arOua.|>et.iod of. by- 
election 

economic: if 

take the countryfuliy of 

future prospect* for grbwtftMfeti atari 
it has at Ifirt write sort is 

doing page 192. ■ > * ' 


IF THEY OO NOTIflUG, ■■ 

If General da Gaulle realty has succaedeJih preVepfing Nato 
nuclear reform, this cputa be the end Of yve have 

known it for fifteen yearn. When couomes ; |rop.Afwfjtl they 
revert to nationalism, and the results cpufd^beTroore oiamptive 
than allied leaders have reckoned wi|h. Foff^My, the talks on 
nuclear reform go On; Messrs Johnson, Wirepin and Erhard 
should take their courage in both hands and make a last effort 
to push nuclear reform through pap* 189. How difficult ft is for 
Herr Erhard page 191. 

STRATEGIES WEST AND EAST 

The problem of a multilateral nuclear force is seen in Washington 
more and more as primarily a political one, and only secondarily 
a question of defence. The real centre of strategic interest 
continues to shift from Europe to Asia, which now seems to 
beckon the British to-a particular strategic duty and a new field 
of Anglo-American collaboration. In Washington there is no 
more talk of Sukarno as a bulwark agafctatt communism. 
But the Administration, anxious to avoid new entanglements, 
hopes that Britain and Australia will start nothing in South-Etjet 
Asia which they cannot finish themselves page *13. 




' WAjti 

. The new (ksp^M'bbh'bi 1 " “ ' 
suggest that; ^liikanjo^ 
.che«fihg character M«a2jM 
goArnm*ntoprto>|i the rtjfclhtfl 


la in Bdtoye teems to 
W Maftiyrii.'may be 
tb#?*hombe 
Oyer vast areas 
Ml* dbnfusion 
plotting 
ercome 




jhitwey is as 
„.... fmkft; and the 
-*a3B# h * r «re«tion-to 
y .^ngress party-meeting 
ireemempmongijp leaders 
totjttg*,ate;.£ 


'^U«DTlONALiB'l(E : ''c^^!^!T Pl^fp|H 

Success in merchant M#|m is - 

primarily on the magic of'S^gfce^^ k 8 | || K^ wy 

this week’%merger between til. Sim# 

think otherwisa..; Add, clearly siy r P f0f ii W| iW^8.J 

depth'jbf oyetaeee cortfpcts possewpd 

will mike it e very powerful 'H'K 1 ** 

x .. . v*&.. _ 


osed. to rest 
Miggthors of 
ttml clearly 
|m .»nd the 
dtfb&Dd bank 


. - ‘A •Tra 

. WHERi THESHOE 

Since the war, the niultipl^h^WeF^^^^biKjj^.iR^setaiting. 
Part Of their strength has diriWettfMWtJ^^ position as 

big buyers whM''deaKpg : WHh' §<«fSfi'OWflie«'W*WpM alert- 
shoe man ufactumis.BU^«mA!l,*hbl^kbhfwf,sfpWfv disappear¬ 
ing and the bigger ones'ire'getd^ M^er> thk„dhe W that 
might upSet thie gradual shift m th* bpianw of-manufacture is 
the continuing growth of Imports petfe 298. H 


HIPi 

There is a need for eome sort of centfel clearing house for 
research work in the social sciences page f94. 


MINISTERS' PASSAGE 

Two-of Labour's extra-Parlismentary office-holders are seeking 
pieces on the front bench: just how safe are the seats at stake 
in these by-elections next week 7 page 224. 


LAST ACT IN THE MEADOW7 

The revival of the Oxford road controversy may dismay those 
■ tired of twenty years of narrow-minded posturing, but there is e 
chance that this time science may replace histrionics page 22S. 
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Not if It’s an Ampex. We’ve madd^'orcT magnetic tape'te-' 
corders than anybody dtse in the'world. And none of our * 
customers has ever found himself with awhile elephant on * 
his hands. Thfcflreteeoorckf’ we. ever made—the,recorder . 
that pioneered the industry—Is still in service. And right 
from the start we've held^tq the idea that no matter how 
good a recorder*is.'lT's^only as good as the service of th‘e ' 
Company that made it. We've built uo the largest staff of 
Service Engineers’iiVMK^iWIafry.^Wa^ stMoi^*their£ifU 



give your People a thorouahfS»#r$euift apef2#gi? anftn^n* 

-^ * -*- A - ?il - A - x -^plantsoron- 

parts’ for 

. ewy 'recorder we^er maoe ana nae^depote Alt overthe* 
<wmbi Obf SntfftjeiariRg ‘Oluisteri' provides modernization 
•kits wWeh waiw .ffcjiosftiWedd incorporate new advance© .io 
: tooIcktfiiracMaPtt 



Training Division, a full-time stai 

•«»H; * - :■ i"<v. ** v 


if instructors who’I 

LU?-t ■ 


AW 1 PEX 


m jvT 


Acre “ “ 

Sales ana service throughout the wort 
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LETTERS 


VnUu correspondent* sptcijy to the cornery, tho Editor reserves 



In the Docks Again 

Sir— Certainly a great deal must, and can* 
be done inside port areas to modernise 
their efficiency but there is a necessary limit 
to what can be achieved, because a major 
port is inherently a two-way bottleneck 
which incidentally cannot be by-passed, for 
reasons of economics and geography dike. 
The working inhabitants of this bottle-neck 
are subjected to strain? that no nlodernising 
of their operations or change in their out 
look on lire could entirely counter. 

Everything tends to-come at them all at 
opce from sea and land, and the result 1$ 
a piling up of cargo in space that is far from 
adequate and could not be made so without 
vast destruction of adjoining property such 
as was brought about by war-time bombing 
in some of our competitive areas on the 
Continent, this local piling up is a rela¬ 
tively new feature at any rate in its present 
intensity. It was lessened to some degree 
during the war by the creation of depots 
at some distance, from a port for reasons of 
ordinary dispersal; it Was obscured, if not 
measurably averted, when rail was the nor¬ 
mal method of carrying goods inwards and 
outwards, because sluing up occurred mostly 
in marsh&ng yam ,Way from external 
pressures | itioet significantly however it was 
deliberately prevented in the earlier days of 
the Victorian meragarby his assembly of 
cargoes iq Jus owtf warehouses d$se to the 
docks—whether immediately pri^p-tq thfif 
shipment or Immediately after their/" 1 *' ‘ 
It is a combination of these three 
of past experience that one must ^ 
traduce today, obviously in surroundings' 
up-to-date conditions This can be doq* 
the creation of depots, possibly under 
ownership, well away from the dock a 
Take, for example, export goods from the 
Midlands to be shipped from Liverpool. 
They would be delivered try the exporter 
to the appropriate depot—it might be at 
Crewe—and at this point his responsibility 
would cease. From there onwards the 
goods would be taken, in banded containers 
whenever practicable, by rail express service 
or by road under tile authority of the 
owners of the depot, working naturally to 
the receiving dates issued, as now, by the 
shipping company concerned. The only 
exceptions, allowing of delivery to the port, 
direct,’wou^d be for exporter* nearer to the 
port than to the depot. ' 

Similarly for import, “nearby ” traders 
would remote cargoes fpm the quays within 
a given tijpe and ail goods which had hot 
been so cleared would b^ient forthwith by 
tie prt authority to the nearest ’depot 
accoming to ultimate destination. Changes 
kft ri obtotte Ctis&tmtii' ixtickduth' 

ttfSPtSrerSpwre^Sf Ally § 

involved, perhaps substantially, but no prac¬ 


ticable alternative seems to exist and, as an 
addickutal oMiki ki’buno caniM & bv con- 

There is more to it, moreover, than 
physical change. Have you ever heard of 
a bottleneck that did not give rise to frayed 
tempers ? If therefore you remove some 
element of physical stram, you automatic 
cally build a better structure for human 
relationship, and approach generally. Could 
Lord Devlin not be officially invited to 
w have a go ”?—Yours faithfully, 

P. G. R, Burford 
S ecretary, 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce 
Liverpool 3. 

Vietnam 

Sir—T he basic attitudes and assumptions 
underlying your leading article last week 
seem so unmoral, so unethical, as not to 
be real. Do flesh and blood people really 
inhabit the same earth as The Economist ? 

The Vietnamese people have been fight¬ 
ing for their freedom for a good (bad?) 20 
yean or more. These are real people* with 
htibk and families; they are Wfcfe MM 
dered in their thousands. Any decq& Mjfle* 
person must call for an end to this w< 
That any sane person can, in face of all this 
suffering, speak of “ setting a limit to the 
extent of Chinese influence,' 9 and of under¬ 
taking “ operations against North Vietnam 
witha view to obtaining better terms at 
the 'conference table*” makes me wonder 
human. As for resisting the 
make small noises of dis- 
« that it will be no small 
distress that will arise from the 
jtepple of England should the United States 
wend its war to North Vietnam,*—-Yours 
faithfully, Barbara, £jwol ; 

Science and Industry ) 

,#j||<*-There «re good reasons why 
drqdoped countries should support major 
sebjptitk institutions engaged in funda¬ 
mental or advanced applied research. 
Nevertheless, the results go into, the inter¬ 
national pool of scientific knowledge and 
are used by other countries with ah industry, 

‘ ated enough to absorbthem. Lopai 
j may not be helped in die slightest. 

Canadian device is a regional techno¬ 
logical research facility, a research od&om' 
independeat^.the CtvO Service, reptart&i; 
pkrayby ptovfocial funda and mend 
i*nct»'4ad p«$y by repayment* fireft 
duarey. Tsare. regional institutions a ft 
affistfby semntts and engineers with 
expedience, who are devoted to 



engineers who visit industry constantly. 
The work is quite neatly woven into the 
more bask, or more expensive, effort of 
universities and federal agencies, and into 
the economic planning and industrial 
development of the provincial governments. 
—Yours faithfully, C. Boksill 

Executive Director, 
New Biunswick Research and Productivity 
Council 

Fredericton, New Biunswick 

Green Belts 

Sir— The whole point of the green belt 
concept is that development within it should 
be so planned as to preserve the essential 
open character of the country and to ^pre¬ 
vent the growth of a continuous and hap¬ 
hazard suburban splodge covering the whole 
of south-east England. It is thus not, as you 
say (January 9th), a tourniquet, but a dres¬ 
sing to reduce swelling. 

The objection to the Hartley development 
is that it does not meet even the minimum 
requirements of planning close to London. 
The dedsfetLtp build on four hundred and 
fhtfty acres el wad was not taken by a plan¬ 
ning authority but by a company attracted 
by Tow land prices with high development 
potential. The planning authorities* at each 
stage including the Minister's inspector 
rejected the "project, and the Minister’s 
deciajop to Override the objections makes 
nonsense of the whole procedure. It is 
jtarievant to argue that this project helps to 
provide for the population increase 
envisaged for Kent in the South-East Survey 
(not a document with binding authority). 
Other lind is available for less objectionable 
types of jgowfii. In any case, the limiting 
t in Kent is not 

tat lack of building 
to serve 
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Spin the globe. Close your eyes and stop it witbqtie finger. 
Chances arc that it will rest not far from v\h<*f ftojsfcniec 
technicians are busy on yet another exciting project. 

At this moment they are busy in the Baltic am)'Mediter¬ 
ranean seas, giving technical consultation and performing 
technical supervision of theexccution oflongtefmagrccnicms 
on contract works - geology, geodesy and architectural - in 
Iraq, Libya, Cyprus, Tunisia, Nigeria, Qbana, Mongolia, 
India, Syria and all over the w orld. But in&fijfr is dredging, 
digging and deepening arc concerned, thgjj^fffcr every thing 
from project to full execution. I-/ 

For Polservicc is the world-wide cxport^lfPolish technical 
“know-how” - bringing to anywhcr&JgHhe latest achieve¬ 
ments of Polish scientism, tcch mg in wi# ul engineers. 

The fields is wide and > Vj^|fiHi|^gy|||>rvhcnsi\ c. It 


embraces : Town Planning-Building - Geology -Geodesy 
- Mining - Power Projects - Transport - Rail wav and 
Highway Engineering,-* Hydrogeology - Hvdrotechnics - 
Harbour and Maritime Engineering — Agrotechnics. It 
includes also delegation of specialists, technical documenta¬ 
tion, planningand consultation, export of pa tentsand licences. 
In short: everything from project to technical consultation 
anil supervision or any or all stages in between. 

Consult Polservicc for you; next project. You’ll find that 
they arc the top people for |£p projects. 

Enquiries should be at, 

POI.SERVJCE 
15, POZN’ANSKA, \YA 
tables: POI.SERVICE 
Tele\ : 815,59 
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Cap^'-aWlitya^^rtW" - • //.(&'Jt:\' 
partnersWp^jTwi^tjressive fcompan&$7; '0/ 
serving tKemp^ing, fnotoV, shippiqgahd, 
general engfpfSrtng industries. ,;':; V W 


Cape-ability js all this and more— 
imagination in oiitfook, strength in research 
and alertness tohew trends. / 


-At- 


■m. 


The. Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street • London W1 
Telephone: GROsvenor6022 
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Nobody wapts to be saddled with the large capital oijlttay,/, 
and high replacement andmalntenance coats that go wlttCv 
equipping an Industrial or commercial concern with IfneiY 
and prbtecPve clothing: At the same time, firms consW4^ 
Ing Ifhen hlrewent to be eure that the service they win fKt 
is right fCrthdlr particular business. 

SPRING GROVE LAUNDRIES LIMITED operate s^hly 
efficient linen hire organisation divided Into sections 
SPECIFICALLYDESIGNED to meet the needs of every 
type of user. For a small weekly hire charge , they will 
supply andrrielfrlain an organisation with ALL tKd'LfNEN^ 
TOWELLING and PROTECTIVE CLOTHING it ma^jMSd. 

There’s a lot in Rneh hire for you when you de^irftiy. 
Spring Grove. 

Write for full information to Head Office: 

SPRING GROVjE LAUNDRIES LIMITED, (E.1) 

SPRING GROVE Rb. ISLEWORTH, MIDBX. ISLEWORTH 8081 
(BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY) 
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Ferranti are big in automation. Active in automation. Have 
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chemical plants and electrical ifempah^rfo natpf only a 
few i It seems possible that Itoranti l)|^4#pduct^Kf feasi 
bility study into automation j §$our int^j^^pur pr^a^s. Or 
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would be wilting to do so. It #>uld on 


automation* equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel work*, 
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,. J«n it Of design end' 

construct Son or inspection, and. certification of 
boilers and pressure vesseis, no other company 
in- Britain offers, better service than the'Vulcan 
Boiler andQentwj lhsuranCe Co. Ltd. . . 

Their little mark' ‘of a$jpN>vSit‘carries over a 
hundred years of expefiettp* behind it. The kind 
of experience that''mskfi : -the Vulcan' pre* 
commissioning tbtyfgfft'pftitpd to purchaser, 

. consultant, contregteMina ityjiMr alike. 

draw*. 

v mgs. MkmN#' witness tests 

on cbmpietiofe •of>;^id^)#ni|^' ; !i»rifired ; pressure 
•• - votjufy ^^a^T^t^ffW'i.vecification. 
VuloaftlW'aJ^d^ii^fW of highly quali¬ 
fied dngrnee^«^4't|m&jHtabli3hmen^of 
. engHt^ surveydrsep Itmm&s resident in all 
• 'Pili^^^ffmghtfiMC ftsMsits own 'metal- 
■■ Igrti«^c9!>i|te'l^mis and the latest-, 
'.'.equipmentJorVtne Ttdft^wQIvtive testing, of 

" nMWiiSrf^ 1 v ; ' '**w»y 

- - particular? 
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^Vutcw wffl ensure that its 
. te’-ipwnd, and able to 


IfybuYe a consultant or contractor. Vulcan will 
irwke certain that your specifications are rigidly 
Odneredrtp. 

If you’re a msnufacturer. Vulcan's Inspection 
service will be complementary to your own, 
giving double assurance that the job is com- 
. plated to contract standards. . ' 

For all these reasons and many more consult 
Vulcan first You’ll find it pays. 

If you would like, to receive FREE e copy of 
"Vulcan ", a quarterly journal for all users of plant 
and machinery, write to us here at Manchester or 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices ' 
which will be found in ell the larger towns. 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 
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^Klions tp takeinthe cventofftr^:Rafce tha>larm andcgfl^ 
t the brigade. Fight the fire. Erae^ftethe bttftdlfig^ >* 

||ircumsta,nce$ must decide the ootpr,’. hJaHurally, it vypuld bo’ ,>■ 
wrt§»g to delay putting out a small fifo in u waste paper basket: J 

£.■ while the ala rm is raised, but in most cases it is possible t- 

. - 1 . 

tor one person to raise the alarm white another fights the fire. 

The telephone is best for raising,jhp alarm. It Can be usedto J 
report the fire by the person discovering the otftbreak, ahd by 
the operator to warn all occupants. There should be clear • 
instructions to the operator to call the fire brigade. Theftfe bell * t ‘ 


_"" a plan can'' 

'. ■' be ofttdiifed fire authority, - 

^oM|i6wbieAssociation:* ••'« I 
;>■«.,■ '.•■■;,• ■t'<- .'■ Jgw- ‘ '/throws*;.#* . f 

Ivo?TOTtrSe'ries ofhdvefmememsrS<Jtfedby'i'rire Protection «* 
A^ociat/ob; Aldermaiyftd^ "* 
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Cash and due from banks . • « 7 $1,460^88^,342 

obligations^ • 4 , 491*106,9X8 

y O&flgatioas of states r ^-' •<* ■.-v ’ 

;; i^pollitM subdiv|ripns' >■ . 

OOierfleouritie« . •.■•■v * *7. *7 

^Custtyners'acceptanceliability 7w $WU|»445 

■ Stocky federal ReserveBqnfc. . *;> r f - 

. Investment in subsidiaries - v,j:V 7' * y ■ 

not consolidated - . .. ^7' 2,776,193 

Bank premises and equipment. • , . > 78,881,401 

Other assets >. 227,391,441 

- 1 ; - $6,109,015,242 

• ' - t* _■■>, ! , 

MJmbUMf 

Deposits . , . . ..... $4,788,346,000 

Funds borrowed . . .. . . . . . 323,718,690 

Accrued taxes and expenses .... 46,600,180 

Liability on acceptances. 84,487.918 

Dividend payable January 15,1965 . • r 8*194,000 

Mortgage payable < . .. . 1^,978,625 

Other liabiUtics. 206,749.059 

Capital * 8,294,000 shares 
— $25 par .... $207,350,000 

Surplus . 236.500,000 

Undivided profits . . 186,990.770 

Total capital funds . !/ • . - . 7 630.840,770 

$6,109,015,242 

The above statement include* the company's principal wholly owned 
subsidiaries, Morgan Guaranty International Banking Corporation 
and Morgan Guaranty International Finance Corporation. 

Assets carried at $€24,130,356 on December 31 .1964 were pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to recure public monter as required by law, 
and for other purposes. 

Mem ber, F*<fer«f B#MrtvS# s te m , Federal Deposit Insu ranee Corporation 1 . 
Incorporated with lintited liability tit the State of New York, U.S.A . 
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T he agp of secret diplomacy, if is s*id, is buried for eves. But Wboguessed 
that« would be followed by in age of public diplomacy so confusing duft 
few people can grasp what is happening ? The teebniealkies of the European 
common market were so opaque that few woke up to its real and ti nyfr mining 
until, for Britain at least, it was too late. Now it looks as if the and 
decisive round of the West’s crisis—the dash on nuclear reform in Nato—may 
be coming and going without most people even realising that a vital issue is in 
the telance. It is painfully dear that President Johnson, Herr: firhard and 
Mr Wilson are all hesitating to push the project of an allied tiuekar e™ntn««u» 
to the point of a real test of wills with President de Gaulle.. If they do,back 
down, this .will be not a minor tactical defeat, but a major mewing point in 
postwar history. , . s 

. The Atlantic crisis .began with President. de Gaulle's veto;, on British entry 
into Europe two years ago. Until that time,.it was beginning to knk as if the 
West had a policy. Europe was to unite economically^ with Britain,a part of.it 
at'Jast. It would then be a power of.such potential strength that it would be 
natural for it to move towards equal, dealings with the .United. States in the 
Atlantic partnership that President Kennedy called for, in his Philadelphia Speech 
in 1962. There were, as there always must be, many loose ends in this'vmetn. 
But it did give a real framework for solving at least one major probltrtt^how 
Germany was to be psychologically and materially integrated into the western 
world. And when the Moscow test ban treaty followed, it looked as if integrating 
the West might also be the best way of approaching another goal—the quest for 
pence with’ Russia. 

In his veto of British entry into die common market, however. President 
de GauQc made it dear that he was blocking Atlantic partnership in the economic 
sphere on the ground that it was a disguise for American imperialism. Europe 
must prove its independence and leave the links with America to be taken on 
faith. Alarmed by this, the Americans then proposed to. create a partnership 
in thepudear field, where France had no formal power (as it has in the common 
market) to veto proceedings. 

This made sense because for years the Germans had been wanting a strategic 
nucleaf force in Europe specifically directed against the 700 Russian missiles 
trained oh- the area. The plea was very similar, to the reasoning behind the 
British and French national deterrents. Even though the Germans, for'obvious 
reasons, would have found it difficult to follow in their neighbours" nuclear 
footsteps, it seemed only prudent not to leave them indefinitely Under the tempta¬ 
tion. to do so. So the Americans determined to offer a larger’ say m Aiuei;ican 
nuclear policy to any European nation ready to join a Nato nuclear missile Beet 
(in which no country would wholly own or man a single ship). Nations that 
joined wpre,implicitly giving up hope of independent deterrents in return for 
guarantees of American involvement in Europe and a prpmi.se of influence in 
the alliance’s strategic planning. , 

. Until last autum^i, it seemed that Britain, under the Tories, would, never 
make up its mind on this proposal. But when the Labour government cams to 
power, proclaiming its desire to put Britain’s nuclear force at the iertict of the 
affiance,,President tfe Gaiffiesuddenly went into action and dime out ibfwfctight 
opposition to the whole scheme. $0 far as one knows, the French gO'&rhmeht 
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has been careful not to threaten to break up the common 
market if Nato nuclear reform went through, and has even 
suggested that the issue adds little to the objections it 
already has to Nato in its present form. But the Germans 
feared, or persuaded themselves, that France might indeed 
scupper the common market, and promptly began to show 
signs of retreat. Thereupon, on December 21st, President 
Johnson leaked a memorandum to the American press which 
indicated that he would, at least for the immediate future, let 
events take their cdtyse. ' , . 

Hc'Stfeaicd jbjiifVQ fw$ main, reasonte for this. OfieWas a 
desirdCfrof to thrust Fraftce info belligerent opposition; the 
other was a realisation that the new British proposals were so 
far from what the Germans could accept that it would be a 
hard job reconciling the two points of view. But with 
American pressure suddenly removed, the Germans had no 
further incentive to go ahead, the impetus died 1 away, and 
agreement between Britain and Germany receded into the 
misty future. Formally, the negotiations are not dead. But, 
after Mr Wilson’s visit to Bonn on January 22nd was arranged, 
Herr Erhard significantly agreed to go and see President de 
Gaulle first On January 19th. There are plenty of observers 
ready to say that die' hope of nuclear reform, like the otd 
soldier, will now simply fade away. 

If it does, President de Gaulle will have won a second, 
and possibly final, victory against “ interdependence.” 
Having scuppered American-Europcan partnership in the 
economic field, he would then have scuppered it on defence, 
and even showed, by the scare over his selling of dollars, that 
he could undermine it monetarily too. With all these oppor¬ 
tunities gone there would be no new fields for western co¬ 
operation to enter, and little future for Nato to look forward 
to. Of the old collective policies only the European common 
market would remain. And even this would be changed, for 
while President de Gaulle preaches a European nationalism 
•gainst America he practises a French nationalism within 
Europe by putting brakes on anything more than the vaguest 
political co-operation. Thus all the assumptions on which 
postwar policy has been built would have largely disappeared. 


I t is astounding that such spectacular events could take place 
without anyone sitting up and taking notice. It remind* 
one of W. H. Auden’s classic verses on Brueghel’s painting of 
die Fall of Icarus: 

the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry, 

But for him it was nor an important failure ; the sun shone 
As it had to on the white legs disappearing into the green 
Water ; and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 
Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky. 

Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. 

Perhaps too few people ever appreciated the political prizes at 
stake in Nato nuclear reform. Admittedly, any such reform 
of Nato was bound, like the alliance itself, to be imperfect, 
and also hazardous to introduce because it implied standing 
up to President: de Gaulle. But many people seem to have 
been blind to die consequences of abandoning it. If so, 1965. 
is likely to op^n, their eyes. 

Already, the Germans and Americans have begun 
squalling oyer credits for trade with east Gerbiany and, more 
important still, on the approach' to reunification in talks with 
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Russia. Such differences are the stock in trade of diplomacy 
and, in the contextof an alliance coming closer together, could 
be more or less fruitfully overcome in the normal way of 
business. But when both Americans and Germans feel, as 
they are now beginning to feel, that they can no longer rely 
on each other—because'the GehhfUts are drawn by iiren songs 
from Paris and the Americans suspected of being bewitched 
by those from Moscow—disagreements can gradually result 
in a dispersal of the crew. American troops in Germany are 
ah overwhelming fact, but a static one; they cannot for ever 
be a $ubstitute for converging policies. Similarly, if nuclear 
reform does not bring-Britain and-Germany , closer, and if 
Britain increasingly tends to treat the Rhine Army as a mere 
reserve, for jbperations east of Suez, the chances of British entry 
into Europe will become still more remote. 

The French are now putting quite a different gloss on 
events. To judge by a visibly inspired article from Paris that 
appeared in Monday's Guardian (discussed in more detail on 
page 196) they are suggesting a kind of nuclear directorate in 
which Britain and France together would represent an 
“ independent ” Europe in negotiations with the United.States. 
Ar the same time, it is suggested that Britain should now think 
of coming into a Europe of politically co-operating states, 
based on the common market but excluding all further 
“integration.” It looks very much as if France, having 
deliberately undermined the Atlantic approach to the German 
problem, has suddenly woken up to the realisation that the 
problem remains unsolved. But all it offers, instead of a 
collective framework in which Germany would be an equal 
among European equals, is a new form, of Franco-British 
leadership reducing Germany to second-class status. This is 
not an alternative solution ; it is merely playing with words. 


T he fact is that if the attempt to edge towards more devel¬ 
oped forms of co-operation breaks down because of 
General de Gaulle’s nationalism, it is hard to see how nation¬ 
alism can be restrained elsewhere. It is hard to sec how 
Germany, with the wounds of its division unhealed,' can be 
given a stable future unless its legitimate aspirations can be 
worked out within the framework of a strong international 
system. It is also hard to see how anyone can reach stable 
agreements with Russia if the West is disintegrating. And 
that leaves the further problem of a joint Russian-western 
attempt to contain China altogether out of account, though in 
a few years it may be impossible to do so. To drop die idea 
of a genuine partnership between America and a uniting 
Europe now would put all these policies in doubt and probably 
consign them to the rubbish heap. 

Thus President Johnson, Mr Wilson and Herr Erhard 
cannot afford just to stand by and blame one another for their 
collective failure. Perhaps they are given one last chance by 
the fact that, in theory, the talks on nuclear reform have 
merely been slowed down, not stopped, and by the hope that 
Germany’s Atlantic-minded Social Democrats may have more 
influence on German policies after next autumn’s elections. 
If the' so-called Atiantidsts fail to put up a fight, they can 
never have faith in one another again. « 

The responsibility lies first with Ptesident Johnson, who 
alone can realty influence the Germans. But Mr Wilson cannot 
let’ the opportunity slip either. It is still possible to devise 
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a viable Nato nuclear system based very much on lines which 
Washington still claims it is eager to accept This would 
include a mixed-manned element to suit die Germans, plus 
an opening for a possible renegotiation of the arrangement if 
Europe unites politically. (The growth of European self- 
confidence permits nothing less.) These are cardinal points 
which the British government has hitherto been resisting. 
Mr Wilson must make it clear when he goes to Bonn that 
he is ready to discuss them and is not simply concerned with 
reducing his military commitments in Germany and, in Bonn's 
eyes, bowing a little further out of Europe. 

Both President Johnson and Mr Wilson have been viewed 
with some suspicion as clever operators, maybe, but not grand 
designers. Now they are faced with a situation in which a 
talent for distinguishing strategy from tactics is vital. If they 
fail to tell the difference, they will have proved that the fears 
about them are warranted. That President de Gaulle might, 
in the process, have won the greatest Pyrrhic victory of the 
century would be no consolation to anyone, even in the end to 
France. 

Erhard in Purgatory 

Our Bonn correspondent describes Herr Erhard's 
circlings, 700years after Dante 

W hen Mr Wilson talks to Herr Erhard in Bonn on January 
22nd he will most probably spend most of his effort 
trying to discover what, if anything, the west German chan¬ 
cellor and President dc Gaulle may have arranged between 
themselves at Rambouillet on January 19th and 20th. For 
since Mr Wilson's German journey was conceived, President 
de Gaulle has cofitrived, partly with the British and American 
governments’ help, to reduce its importance to what diplo¬ 
matists are politely calling a gesture of good will. Yet the 
gesture will be worth while if the British prime minister can 
make it convincing. His good will towards Germans is by 
no means taken for granted. Mr Denis Healey, who is one 
of the prime minister's top-heavy-looking party, will not easily 
smile away the resentment he provoked by seeming to imply 
in that television interview on December 20th that the new 
British proposals were drafted with an eye more to placating 
the Russians than to discouraging them. Mr Wilson is hold¬ 
ing a press conference in Bonn next Friday in the hope of 
convincing German journalists he is not the congenital anti- 
German many of them make him out to be. And at the 
moment it seems likely that on January 23rd, in the appro¬ 
priate setting of Berlin, Mr Wilson will affirm unequivocally 
the British government’s wish to see today’s two German 
states reunited. 

But it is his solitary encounter with the French president, 
not his meeting with the British prime minister* that has been 
exercising Herr Erhard and his advisers at their confused and 
contentious conferences in Berlin and Bonn this week. The 
talk in Germany at large is of a cruelly unequal contest at 
Rambouillet—with the French giant holding in reserve the 
swingeing last-word weapon of an international press confer¬ 
ence on February 4th. No one has forgotten the misunder¬ 
standing that befogged Franco-German relations after Dr 
Adenauer had been closeted alone with President dc Gaulle 
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at Rambouillet in July, i960. It Ms suspected itt Bonn .that 
the older man . had been outwitted by the younger. Will 
Herr Erhard^ anxious Adantidsts are asking, descend from 
next week's encounter still clothed in his Nato suit, in 
possession of his wallet, and in his right mind ? 

West Germany's gaullists—to use the simplification they 
frown on—are enraptured by the possibilities. Herr Franz- 
Josef Strauss, the former defence minister and chairman of 
the Christian Social Union, has publicised his lovely dream 
of President de Gaulle and Herr Erhard travelling hand in 
hand to Moscow to convert the Kremlin to the gospel of 
German reunification. And the Rtmmscher Merkur , which 
reflects Dr Adenauer's breedings, writes of the universal jubi¬ 
lation there would be if in consequence of agreement at 
Rambouillet a political union of western Europe could be 
founded at Florence on May 30th, which is the 700th anni¬ 
versary of the birth of Dante, the begetter of the vision of 
a politically united Europe. In the circumstances Herr 
Erhard’s foreign minister, Herr Schrfider, is relieved at his 
exclusion from the mysteries of the clouded summit, things 
may happen up there for which he would rather not J>e held 
responsible, being under warm enough fire already from his 
opponents. 

President de Gaulle will be in the advantageous position of 
knowing clearly what his objectives are, and of being confi¬ 
dent, rightly or wrongly, that all the relevant factors are 
already working, or can be made to work, towards their 
achievement. In short, the French president will increase 
his pressure on a now hesitating German chancellor to commit 
west, Germany to “ participation ” in the design for jnakmg 
Europe, under Franco-German leadership, militarily indepen¬ 
dent of the United States, and further .integrated economically 
and politically, even to the point of concerting profitable asso¬ 
ciation with Europe east of the Elbe and perhaps with China. 


U nhappily for Herr Erhard’s constancy, recent develop¬ 
ments have reinforced the ranks of the critics in his own 
party who reproach him, in an election year, with having 
neglected, at the cost of “ the national interest,” the French 
bird in hand for the sake of a multilateral bird in a distant 
bush. These setbacks include conspicuously Harr Schrfider’s 
failure at Paris before Christmas to obtain Nato support for 
a new attempt to jog the Russians to talk seriously about re¬ 
unification ; Mr Dean Rusk’s prickly thinking aloud on the 
same subject on December 30th ; and* the pointed reserva¬ 
tions about a Nato mixed-manned fleet that are entertained 
by a British government suspected of narkingly anti-German 
leanings. 

That Herr Erhard himself is now regretting the estrange¬ 
ment that dates from his meeting with President de Gaulle 
last July is to be gathered from various hints and leaks con¬ 
cerning some of the talking points listed for next week's en¬ 
counter. Thus it has been assiduously put about that the 
question of German participation in the controversial Nato 
nuclear fleet could be conveniently shelved (happily with 
Washington's assent) at least until after the Bundestag election 
in September; and that President de Gaulle?s request for 
German financial participation in the French force de frappe 
might be indirectly satisfied by a handsome contribution to¬ 
wards joint schemes for development aid in Africa and Latin 
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America. 1 Dr Adenauer^ Herr Krone (minister without port¬ 
folio and ohairtnan of tho cabinet defence committee),’Herr 
Lticke (minister for housing) and Herr Barrel (parliamentary 
leader of 'the Christian Democratic Union) are among the 
influential men urging Herr Erhard to go as far as possible 
towards Satisfying President dc Gaulle’s ambitious idea of 
Franco-German collaboration. Herr Erhard promised this 
week to do so. 

But how far can he go ? The chancellor does not lack 
expert Warning against the danger of underestimating the con¬ 
tinuing importance of the alliance with America, or of over¬ 
estimating American readiness to garrison Europe indefinitely. 
And he is preparing to insist that the- next step towards Euro¬ 
pean political union should, be a meeting of the heads of the 
six governments immediately concerned. He can also be 
expected to defer awkward decisions; for since next week’s 
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Rambouillet talks are held to be “ extraordinary" and the 
next routius half-yearly meeting of the tWo heads of goifetd- 
ment will follow soon after, the chancellor cab reasonably ask 
for time to consult his cabinet. • . ■■■ i * < *■ 

During this interval there will be the talks with Mr Wilson. 
Much points now to their talks 1 being concerned more with 
economics than with defence, and particularly with the 
problem of Britain's adverse balance of payments. It is being 
deviously hinted in. Bonn that there would be no bitter 
reproaches should the British government decide it must 
reduce the strength of its Rhine Army for want of adequate 
German financial support; ’ this could be another indication 
of the trend to look with interest dt the: promise of closer 
Franco-German arrangements. ■ 

Our Washington correspondent describes the American 
conspectus of the crisis on page 21$. 


Whatever Happened to Planning ? 

Labour seems to have decided to avpid arl early 
general election. It had therefore better start having a 
domestic economic policy 


T he three or four most senior ministers of the British 
government now all appear to have said that there will 
be no general election this year, although they have generally 
done so in public statements to only very small audiences. 
It should therefore probably be accepted that the avoidance 
of such an election is Mr Wilson’s present intention. 

Politically, this would be a rather surprising decision. It 
suggests that Labour intends to throw away what may be a 
good electoral opportunity, in order to embrace a very con¬ 
siderable risk. By most past experience, one would expect 
Labour to do reasonably well in this Parliament's first round 
of by-elections, beginning next week. A new government 
often enjoys a honeymoon period of between three and six 
months. But it is an even more common experience that 
a government, does badly in by-elections in its second and 
third years of power ; to some degree, indeed; an adverse mid¬ 
term swing appears to have hit every British government this 
century, save only Sir Winston Churchill’s government of 
1951-55. And, if this Labour government does try to move 
on into a second and third year in office, it will not be able 
to afford to lose even three by-elections during that period. 
Once it did so, it would lose its overall majority in the 
Commons. Moreover, as soon as there were signs thaL Labour 
was unpopular in die country, the nine Liberal MPs would 
almost certainly combine to vote against it, because a general 
election at* Labour’s equivalent of Orpington time would be 
greatly to Mr Grimond’s advantage. 

Voters do not usually rally to support a struggling govern¬ 
ment timely on matters of foreign policy, not .a Labour 
government at least. The main. determinant of whether 
Labour can Avoid the normal doghouse period in 1966 and 
1967- will therefore almost certainly be the economic-situation 
at duti time. In the two years following October; 1965, if it 
is to avoid the usual pains oC a middle-aged Parliament's swing. 
Labour must 'hope either to have unusual economic good 


fortune or else must by then give the impression of being 
unusually competent in domestic economic affairs. 

The first of these possibilities can now almost be ruled 
out—for the beginning of the period at any rate. All the signs 
suggest that by next October Britain will be slipping into a 
small recession. Labour could still avoid the penalty of this 
misfortune if, in the two years immediately following, it started 
to look like a firm government with a new idea. The Con¬ 
servatives in 1951-$$ did give this impression. After an 
unpopular opening in 1952, which was itself a year of some 
recession, the Churchill government started to gain in public 
support during its second and third years because it was 
managing to abolish rationing in Britain, because it could 
capture an image of escaping from austerity towards a land 
more liberally filled with Lord Woolton’s good red meat, 
because. Mr Macmillan’s housing targets were being achieved. 
But these achievements between late 1952 and 1954 were 
based, in retrospect, on the foundations that. Mr Butler laid 
in 1952, when his dashes back to the market mechanism- 
some of them unexpected—first began to spread the feeling 
that perhaps there was something nailed Conservative freedom 
whjch worked. Labour’s.main domestic, priority must be to 
lay similar fouodationsin 1965 for. a feeling that its own policy 
works, . And its policy, so we were told-at election rime, was 
supposed to be one of planning. 

<<• ■■ .• 

A Start to’Planning 

T he most disappointing feature of- labour’s performance 
to,, date is ithat.it still gives no real sign. ,qf .any such 
foundatjon-building,. This article will mqke sqme. specific 
suggestions on how it should set about if. ., 

A first pointed qrgeis .that . Labour must start now to give 
the impression that it has, some sort of quantitative, grip, on 
at least what it thinks. it i$ doing. An important test here 
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will be . this-year’s Economic Survey. There has been some 
retnissness on this front already.. As Labour'is supposed: to 
be committed to planning, it would have been, wise already 
to have published an estimate of what it thinks will happen 
to growth (or non-growth) in- the British economy in the 
financial year 1965-66-—in the sarnie way. as some other'Euro¬ 
pean countries have done. Some such estimate must have 
been compiled behind the scenes at the time of Mr Callaghan’s 
emergency budget in November, but it was not revealed. 
As the time for April’s budget draws near, thi* original esti¬ 
mate .should be re-examined and then re-published in its 
amended form. 

There is apparently a real danger now that no estimate of 
any serious sort will be published, even when April comes. 
A school of opinion is growing in Whitehall that, as the for¬ 
ward estimates for 1965-66 are bound to be disappointing, 
certainly below the nominal long-term growth target of 4 per 
cent per annum, they bad better be disguised or fudged. On 
the contrary, the right course would be to set down the growth 
estimate for 1965-66, even if it be minus one per cent or 
plus only one per cent or whatever; and then to say that 
the movement from this relative stagnation to a policy of aim¬ 
ing at 4 per cent per annum growth, if that still is the eventual 
target, will depend on Britain meeting two requirements, both 
of which should be quantified too. 

Export Targets, Income Norms 

Ni; requirement is that exports will have to start to rise by 
a certain minimum target amount. This target amount, 
or rather the government’s best estimate, should be stated; 
and the whole policy of export incentives should then be 
geared to achieving it. If the first batch of export incentives, 
to be announced next week or the week after, do not get 
Britain on course t& the target, then a second batch should 
be introduced thereafter ; only if Britain starts to hit the stated 
target should the first batch be regarded as sufficient. Unfor¬ 
tunately, there is no sign that the promised first instalment 
of export incentives is being drawn up with this port of indica¬ 
tive planning in mind. What seems to be happening is that 
a chance package of journalists’ and economists’ and business¬ 
men's past suggestions is being kicked around Whitehall and 
financial circles for consideration, and the City is entering 
strong and probably successful objections to any that would 
be unconventional (and therefore probably worthwhile). The 
danger is that when Mr Brown or Mr- Jay or even Mr Wilson 
makes the final announcement, it will merely be of the usual 
haze of minor good intentions. 

A second requirement, if growth is to be resumed, is that 
British costs should be held down by seeing that the rise 
in money wages and salaries this year does flo>t soar beyond 
the expected rate of rise in productivity. Unfortunately, it 
is already quite plain that it is going to in 1965. This is 
another process that has not been helped by the reluctance 
of the Labour government to say what it expects the increase 
in productivity (if any), this year to be. Mr Brown argues 
that he is intent on searching for a long-term incomes policy, 
and that the figures to be suggested as “ norms ” can best 
be published later. By the time they are published they may 
be 100 late. The strange predilection of this supposedly plan¬ 
ning government for putting figures only at the end Of the 
queue fits in with at least one right-wing prejudice. Advo- 
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catea of orthodoxy are now saying approvingly that Labour 7 * 
real contribution' to' economic recovery in-1965 will prevent) 
be the. restrictive measures that it has 'undoubtedly taken 1 ia 
its first ninety, days. -But. disappointment may againawait 
those who assume that firms which am squeezed on domestic 
markets will then automatically divert more - resources to 
export. A more usual reaction'to a squeeze nowadays is lot 
each firm to throw up some internal Beeching-like figure who 
examines ruthlessly which of the firm’s activities are wasteful 
money-losers. That , process of pruning is going on . all . the 
way across British industry at. present ;and the government 
may be horrified to find how many of the activities 
as due for the axe, when cost-probing really begins, : prove, at 
the present sterling exchange rate, to be export .projects, ia 
some overseas markets at least 

Public Relations , 1 or Policy? ‘ 

ne riposte to those who accuse labour of having aban¬ 
doned planning will'be that Mr Brown still intends'to 
publish his new long-term plan, in an interim document in 
the spring followed by a more detailed document ib the 
summer. But, sadly, the impression is growing that this may 
prove to be more a public relations exercise than a useful 
economic operation. Sometime in the spring we will be told 
that the National Economic Development Council’s famous 
plan for 4 per cent annual growth between 1961 and. 1966, 
published under a Conservative government in early 1963, 
has failed. So it manifestly has. In its place, the Labour 
government may now publish a {dan for 4 per cent annual 
growth between 1966 and 1970, which will be said to be more 
purposeful than the old Conservative one in two respects. 
First, it will be said that the figures for government spending' 
in it are hard long-term estimates based on agreement with 
the spending departments, white the Conservatives’ figures 
of government spending were just drawn from forward pro¬ 
jections of existing trends. This distinction is a bogus one; 
four-year-forward estimates are always hazy anyway, and really 
are not made less so by the tone of voice in which the word 
“ estimates ” is pronounced. (Indeed, if one believed the 
opposite, there would be cause for concern if Labour was 
going to saddle itself with commltments for long-term govern¬ 
ment spending, based On the assumption of 4 per cent growth, 
and then were to find the whole structure top heavy because 
4 per cent growth was still not being achieved.) Secondly, 
Mr Brown will apparently be more detailed in his guessfei 
of the output targets which individual private industries ought 
to hit if 4 per cent groWth is attained. This sort of sector-by- 
sector guessing it always the least useful part of public 
planning; it is usually based on the conventional answer which 
some industrial association has given to an uninformative 
form. .It is the total volume of demand to be aimed at which 
is the most important part of planning. 

A second and juster riposte which can be made to Labour's 
critics is that the new government is trying harder than the 
Conservatives in at least one respect: it is busying itself with 
schemes to improve the efficiency of British management. 
The neW role of nagger which is being given to the little 
Neddies is to be welcomed. But here,' too, it ia important 
that the government should now boftfiy set its hand *6 starting 
medium-term reforms, instead of merely talking vaguely about 
long-term aspirations. The past few weeks have provided 
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disturbidg evidence of Labour's willingness to bow before 
the; pressure groups, which spring up whenever uncom¬ 
fortable changesare-mooted. Because of'such pressure. Dr 
Beeching's transport survey has been grounded. Because of 
it, one suspects (see page 231) expensive white elephants 
are afrerall to be kept dying. There has been no sign of 
Labour willingness to move swiftly tor Innovation and reform 
in fields where these qualities would cause embarrassment to 
anybody—say, in the docks or parts of the banking mechanism. 
W its approach to the problem of trade union restrictive prac¬ 
tices, Labour hasbecn very circumspect; yet, politically as 
well as economically, there are few subjects where t would 
have been more sensible for Labour to nuke a bold and deter¬ 
mined start. 

Mr Callaghan must have a Notion 

N obody pretends that Labour’s task is easy. Although it 
came to power as the party that believes in change and 
indicative planning, and basing itself on figures rather than 
conventional emotions, the resistance to this manner of 
government in Britain is very great. The resistance to reform 
is expressed through angry protests, and the resistance 


Hip, Hip for Hey worth 

What is to be done for social studies, 
whatever they may be ? 

T he most precise of the “ social sciences ” today is probably 
economics, and any economist would be the first to admit 
that this is not saying much. Compared to economics, the 
other social sciences in action often look like surgery must 
have looked before William Harvey explained the circulation 
of the blood. Today schooling or migration, crime or trade 
unions—proper subjects for social research—are discussed at 
best (and tpo rarefy even so discussed) in the light of the 
barest fragments of information. Worse, policies for there 
problems are formulated in this same void.. 

This k the importance of the ax-map committee set up 
under the chairmanship of Lord Heywortb, the former chair¬ 
man of Unilevers, in rqid-19^3. The tenno pf reference are 
sec out in the next cahmu^..Tb< committee k now finahipg 
ks report, and will probably publish H within two, yean of 
having started work. One of its problems—that of defining 
“ social studies ”—has apparently been solved in. a grand 
manner. The committee seems not to have worried too much 
about limiting its own task. It has lent an empirical ear to the 
spokesmen of a multiplicity of interests—educationists, town 
planners, economists, defence pundits, students of international 
affairs* The social,sciences, to the committee's purposes, 
seem 10 extend as widely as do the political crafts. 

Where are social studies pursued pow? There are, first 
and really foremost,' the universities.. There are, nexfc the 
independent apd 'Specialised institutes (international affak% 
overseas development, economic and social research,, and so 
on), mostly, dotted around the West End of London in too- 
snaaU offices, and ail tbe time seeking cash. The government 
itself is among the most important of researchers, not just 
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to mcticuloUsness through cosy laughter. Anybody who 
urges, as this arricle has urged* that * government-should gear 
its economic policy for the year ahead toa published estimate 
of what !iu thinks national income is going- to be,, at once 
becomes;'the butt in Britain for a comfortable sort of derision. 
“ If jton. dunk you. can redly guess what-growth .will be next 
year, to the nearest one per cent, you are a very bold man. 
Hoi Hoi Hof’* 

But the argument for such indicative target planning is not 
that the toward guess will necessarily be right; it is that if 
the guess starts going wrong, signals are then hoisted in good 
time to suggest that policy ought to be changed, in a way 
which experience shows does not happen if policy is wander¬ 
ing around in a miasma without any guidelines at all. A 
British Chancellor who makes no estimate of what national 
income is likely to be, to the nearest one per cent, is saying 
that he has no policy about what the level of demand should 
be to the nearest £250 million. He should note that he is 
therefore really saying that he has not the foggiest notion of 
what the standard rate of income tax should be for the year 
ahead, not even to the nearest shilling in the pound. And 
in practice, unfortunately, one is beginning to suspect that 
Mr Callaghan hasn’t. But he had better start having. 


• 

through its own social survey but also through organisations 
like, the National Assistance Board and Scotland Yard ; various 
ministries, as well as conducting their own social icsearch in 
one form or another, also commission special research projects 
from scholars and from independent organisations. Local 
authorities have to act on social policies, although they are too 
rarefy equipped to find out why they so act. Voluntary bodies, 
even the churches, might be able to provide information. 
An unknown quantity of social research is also carried on by 
private concerns for commercial ends, in order to define a 
market, establish , an advertising programme, confirm a busi¬ 
ness hunch or (far too rarely) to rationalise labour relations. 

The Tavistock Institute, in a most interesting pamphlet 
(Social Research and a National Policy for Science. 7s.) makes 
an informed guess of £3 J million as the likely level of spending 
ongenuine .sbfial research this year—less than 0.5 per cent 
of patiohal spending oh research and development. They 
argue that spending on social research should go up .to £25 
million, half from private and half from public funds, by 
1980. What is unarguably true is that the present sums spent, 
however miserfy they may seem to social researchers, are spent 
most inefficiently. 

One prime difficulty is that the special and jealously 
defended traditions of British universities; have until rather 
recently kept,tips country back in pursuit of many social 

Heyworth's Terms of Reference 

, “ '£9 rcvjcw. the research present being done in the 
field gf social studies iii gdvemmenudep'artrtents,' univer- 1 
silver, and othir 1 iri$tftutlonSy arid to advise whether changes 
are fttosded in the ftrrdbgcments fot toipporting and co¬ 
ordinating this research.” 
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sciences. British scholarship, by vocation, is not useful .^pundl, ^ b^|erH|oKeMf(p^uams)nt 

scholarship. Certainly there have been some changes matte. ' ; ' Aild i* $*]**«$ pMhntktd 

The Institute of Criminology at Cambridgeis a shining worthwhile iirtrit nlft’ a Basic incomS W*p rcwac lyBfldinE 

example of research that contrives to be both mdependent, library and peru^tet lMff to the institutes. Their special 

academically well thought of (if not undisputed) and also projects could then bp carried out either on money from 
useful. Valuable research is often made possible by sjjpcial . ^regular, private;subscribers.(whether firms or foundations), or 
government research grants (stich asjffibse Ae'£>e-for'lb^viclwR|^|iRemDmeaxt departments whfob 

partraeotof Scientific and Industrial Researifek;., jh&fffc. Wftuld be ftseto decide for dUkaBdm .sttak* tfr tito *.'»*'' - * 
journalist, who, if by profession, a gimeful .pamri^^fit ItfMnaptrftant thatjuch a^^y^seafc^.Coun^ 

findings of research workers, motsbemify iotacenacfooa if tbc ■ guide dfcwayxin ns wett as riri^ 

general lack of Information fmh the uflftfefirftioi abdln apdng as’d iafi^r buffer betw ee n thc fo lio q ant ■ /and the 

subjects on which he is obligetl fo form ' It ai t 9|>«cud>9e<i'St!afl^ amd‘ 

long articles on the number of pedpfcqualified•fo.^aatfoijW. enough irpd^ 1 cef^dk wbeteyer.lt 

assistance but too proud to draw ityon jthc plight, of'widows, is-to be tRjfc jflain,. jljjpc eadtof thf/various fields of.$uqh 

of older pensioners, of deserted wives, of otherpiUbabty Study it thookl foster die creation of a cental library utf 

poverty-stricken and desperately unhappy grips', bleed on register of QoCStfons to which answers are sought. It is rarity 

some gallant research undertake?) dp ti shoe-string arid drawing ratbetsad nu& at present, a research student seeking a PhD 

on ridiculously tiny samples. ‘ . .sql$sct id, say,,e<tononrics orsockdogy bas so litde prirposc- 

Far graver than the journalist’s lack of knowledge of wfou fj 4 gmjfepK* to rely on, to suggest whft some of the most 

he is supposed to comment upon, of course,’ is the civil . interestmg questions loir research might be. If a council 

servant’s ignorance of what he is supposed to fashion policies keptsuch a‘ list; and invited Suggtotians fod possible subjects 

for. It is significant that the present, government, in those front industry or ciritons’ advice bureaux or other practical 

fields in which- it does have newish 'policies to present, has people, it might be surprised at the response, 

taken into its bosom people whose function hitherto has been The need ier a central clearing house for social research is 

the pursuit of the semi-academic, semi*practical.suhjp:ts that, Shownsvert.in jhe fieldof government research. Perhaps only 

fall within the purview of the Heyworth committee. At the journalists oftep struggle to put together figures from the 

Foreign Office to work on disarmament, at the Ministry of population census and from the overseas migration board? or 

Overseas Development to work on aid, at the department of ' to disenable the' truth' about, school leavers froiri the reports 

Economic Affairs tp do whatever Mr Brown hopes to do, of the Ministries of Labour aqd of Education. Aruijoumalists, 

people have arrived whose reputations have been largely made discouraged^ often give up, Kow tusd agam, too, it becomes 
through the specialised institutes. clear how 1 much the commercial research organisations coaid' 

These specialised institutes are curious, hybrid bodies. The contribute to a central fund of social information. Academic 

basic pattern (which admits of infinite variation) is that fixed researchers, already able in some cases to tack socially signi- 

costs are paid for by corporate subscribers—who may include fiesnt questions on to research questionnaires primarily 

government departments, local authorities, newspapers or designed to ascertain the housewife’s taste in soap, might 

whatever, and above all companies. Special projects are benefit mare than tbey know from closer partnership with the 

usually financed by trust fund money (in one outstanding case, ad-mcn. The reverse is truer still, 

nine-tenths of it from American foundations, whose under¬ 
standing generosity, past and prospective, should be gratefully 

recognised). The management boards normally include some -pvouBTU-ss the establishment of such a register of informa- 
powerful professors, who provide personal if not institu- JLJ tion and even the setting up of so overtly useful a 

tional links with the universities. And their directors are council, would be looked upon in some university circles as the 

usually to be seen with wrinkled brows, wondering where gravest of threats to academic freedom. Resistance would be 
the cash for the year after next is to come from. strengthened if—as seems more than likely—the Heyworth 

The great virtue of the institutes is their independence, and committee finds itself having to argue that if the time and 

their provision of a forum within which nobody is tied to a money spent on the social as well as the exact sciences is to 

party’s, a university's or (for civil servants) a ministry's view- rise, that spent on the humanities must relatively decline. (So 

point. This independence is not necessarily a consequence must some individual sectors of social research; the pro¬ 
of independence from government money (the National portion of economic research effort which goes into agricul- 

Institute for Economic and Social Research, whose long-term tural economics has long seemed absurdly large.) The danger 

economic forecasting is partly paid for by the Treasury, has of divergence from off-beat subjects is real in its way. It would 

certainly never lei its tune be called by Whitehall). But it be sad ff some obscure Mr Charles Marks, wishing to prepare 

is obviously a healthy thing for them to be free of Parlia- a thesis on some obscure aspect of Capital, found himself 

mentary questions, and to offer a good home to political diverted to the study of discounted cash flow because the SRC 

advisers when their party is out of office. Direct, year-by- would only make a grant on that condition. But, first, there 

year subvention from government would make the institutes a is evidence that existing bodies such as the research councils 

touch more cautious: and if firms were to see government - for medicine and for agriculture have been notably adven- 

paying the institutes they would be less eager to give them turous in such cases; and secondly there is so very much to 

shareholders’ money, whatever the tax advantages of so dialog. ' |>e known in the social sciences, so many future .teachers 

But there is a way around these objections. The Heyworth needed, so great a task to be tackled now. This is the impoc- 

committee might see its way to recommending that a research tance of Heyworth. 
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POLITICS 

Trumpets for Assault 

W REN Parliament returns next week, 
tiie Conservative partyis Ifltelylosail 
into assault upon the Comomenr with 
much more ferocity than itdiqptotd in the 
first two months. Provided ’me verdict 
fTom his present medical check-up is satis- 
factory, Sir Alec Douglas-Home has 
apparently decided against early retirement. 
Those who are eager to issue a rallying call 
behind him, and those who have merely 
resigned themselves to accept it, are united 
on one thingi It will be best for the party 
to turn public attention away from discus¬ 
sion of their own leadership towards dis¬ 
cussion of Labour's faults of commission 
and omission. In the first , two months the 
Conservative party in Parliament treated the 
Government fairly softly, while the City of 
London treated it with far too harsh abuse. 
After contact during the recess with their 
constituency associations, most of whom 
naturally incline to the City view, Conserva¬ 
tive MPs are now eager to move some way 
towards them. It is felt _ that assaults even 
about the eonomic situation can no ^longer 
be effectively answered by-Labour ministers 
with references to Labour's inheritance, 
not convincingly anyway. The prospect is 
for venom. 

KOSYGIN TO BRITAIN 

Aperitif 

I T was confirmed on Monday that Mr 
Kosygin, the Russian prime minister, 
will be coming to London in the spring, 
and it was announced that Mr Wilson will 
repay the compliment later in the. year. 
What the two men can usefully discuss is 
another matter. If by the time they met 
the Americans, British and west Germans 
had agreed on a new nuclear command for 
the western alliance, Mr Wilson could valu¬ 
ably spend his time persuading Mr Kosygin 
that this is not the threat to Russia that 
Russian propaganda has always said it is. 
But it is unlikely that the Atlantic trio will 
have nerved themselves to agree on this by 
then. The range of other subjects of con¬ 
versation is limited, since the western 
alliance is in such disarray that soundings 
ab(Out disengagement and arms control in 
central Europe would do more harm than 
good. At best such talks could only be 
hypothetical; at worst they could give rise 
to the suspicion that yet another British, 
prime minister was succumbing to the temp¬ 
tation of playing, the u honest broker" 
between East ami West. Any elaborate 
pretence of being the marching wmg of the 
western world will lose Britain friends 
rather than gain it influence. 


But Mr Kosygin’s visit wilt be useful if 
it can. serve as an introduction to the 
capitalist world for the new Russian leader¬ 
ship. Mr Khrushchev was never quite the 
same, after his eye-opening trip to America 
in 1939 . Sooner or lat$r, and possibly 
sooner, someone from Moscow will have, to 
go to Washington and reopen the dialogue 
that was interrupted by the fall of Mr 
Khrushchev. The London visit could be a 
useful prelude. Mr Wilson will doubtless 
also take the opportunity tp urge on the 
Russian prime minister the virtues of a joint 
nuclear guarantee for Indiaj as well as the 
possible extension of the test-ban treaty to 
cover underground tests. But it is more as 
a Russian chance to taste the West than for 
any hope of specific results that the 
exchange of visits is a good thing. 

CRISIS IN NATO 

Leaks in a Trial Balloon 

A plainly inspired report from Paris in 
Monday's Guardian set out the French 
suggestion that Britain now has a chance, 
which may not recur, ro move towards 
Europe. Can this be taken seriously? The 
two conditions given are the familiar ones— 
thit Britain should prove its independence 
of America by developing its national 
nuclear deterrent without American aid, 
and its European character by going into 
the common ‘market without questions. 
Given present British realities, neither sug¬ 
gestion has much immediate relevance. 
Since the French know the Labour party’s 
lamentable European attitudes well enough, 
one must presume this Was taken into 
account. 

The purpose of the leak, so far as one 
can interpret it, is to show that France has 
suggestions to nfirke in the present crisis of 
the West. Britain and France, it says, 
should assert European interests in a nuclear 
directorate of three with America. There 
would be a larger directorate, including 
Germany and Italy, for political consulta¬ 
tions. If this is correct, it is a small step 
forward from President de Gaulle’s 1958 
idea of a Directorate of Three, and welcome 
in the sense that any positive French pro¬ 
posal is better than none. 

But it still leaves Britain and France as 
privileged Europeans, with Germany and 
Italy tagging along behind in the second- 
class compartment. It is not clear why the 
United States should let its nuclear policy 
be influenced by France when the French 
aim, as repeated by the Guardian's infor¬ 
mant^ for France to dictate when America 
should use nuclear'weapons in Europe but 
be neutral when America is involved else¬ 
where. And if Washington is not convinced, 
that is another French argument to 


squeeze America out of Europe. 

Fmher, France's aim . is said to be a 
European-American partnership of the kind 
Churchill and Roosevelt had in the war. 
But how will an unintegrated Europe pro¬ 
vide the Churchill ? President de Gaulle 
is known to believe he and President 
Johnson alone wield real authority. It has 
probably been his ambition from the first 
to speak for (but not, of course, with) 
Europe to the American President. It may 
be better than the recent continuous 
in-fighting but is not much of a recipe for 
a partnership. Nato directorates may be a 
diplomatic paper-hanger's devite. They do 
not answer the problems of the alliance. 

m 

CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 

The Shotgun State ? 

E verybody will echo the Home Secre¬ 
tary’s praise for the courage of Lon¬ 
don’s police, but the publicity given to 
recent crimes of violence in the course of it 
is in danger of being misused. On January 
7 th the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police stated in a special police order that 
the last fortnight of the year witnessed 
what, at any rate in the experience of every 
serving member of the force, must constitute 
an unprecedented amount of wanton thuggery 
in which the use of firearms was far more 
common than that of knives and blunt instru¬ 
ments. 

This alarming impression will be interesting 
to check. No final figures either for the 
whole year or for the last two weeks of it 
have yet been compiled. There were five 
known cases of murder or manslaughter in 
December 1964 in the Metropolitan Police 
area, of which two could be regarded as 
crimes of public violence. The total num¬ 
ber of killings in December 1963 was also 
five. There is no public evidence yet of any 
disproportionate increase in other crimes of 
violence for the month. Indeed Mr R. 
Bacon, Metropolitan Police assistant com¬ 
missioner, had denied on December 31 st 
that there was any new uncontrollable wave: 
The general conduct of London’s citizens is 
certainly no worse, and probably rather better, 
than for the same period in recent years. 

What had occurred were certain alarming 
cases In which firearms were used, concen¬ 
trated in one particular district; all six 
recent such cases well within a four-mile 
area in north-east London. Since January 
1 st there have been two further cases one 
in Kensington, the other in Croydon. There 
have also in the last month been six armed 
bank raids in the metropolitan area, in five 
of which there was shotgun .fire at the 
ceiling. They are^believcd to be the work 
of the same gang. 

Whatever tne exact extent of the violence, 
it wfll be tempting to some to blame it on 
the vote in the House of Commons on 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pace setters prefer savoury Belgian cuisine as when sky borne by Sabena) 


BrfllatSavar In, and he knew a bit about men and meais, once 
•aldi "tell me what you eat, and I will tell you what you are". 
Since thi|n, no one has cooked up a better test for singling out 
a pace*ietter. That, of course, means you. As we see it, your 
culinary ponnaissance fits you for the position. 

How do we know? We also dine at the same fine restaurants. 


Watching you and the chef plan a dinner for your friends was an 
education. Absolutely marvellous, your understanding of the 
nuances of fine cuisine. 

However, that is only natural. Flawless taste is part of your 
unerring skill for picking the best. 

It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 


.JAMjMA. T HE ONLY INTERNATIONAL 
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The integrated heavy industrial Jjk^ntflactursr NKK 
is one of the representative manufacturers in 

Japan, which makes a firm position as a unique 
steel-maker for handling Shipty$j^djta$.and Plants 
too, supplying steel from its own Jjttiljfc,. processing 
it to its final stage. 

Shipbuilding Division has recently expanded 
their shipways to 100.000 tons for big scale tanker 
production, is one of the main force of NKK, with 
steel making division. 

Moreover NKK is building a new. (THE LARGEST) 
steel plant in the World, to cope with increasing 
demands for steel. 

In this way NJCK. with mutual cooperation of the 
Steel-Making & Shipbuilding Divisions, is always 
taking leadership in its new field. 


W NIPPON K0KAN 


Head Office: 2 . l-chome, Oiemachi, Tokyo, Japan . 

Overseas OfficesYork, Los Angeles, London, DuesseldorT, 
* ^Singapore, Hong Kong 


Tbure wrong: 


j You're wrong if you think Cherry Heering 
is sweet. Let us explain. The first taste is 
' with the tip of the tongue. Bitter-sweet. 
Then-the after-taste. DRY. It is nearly 150 
| years of experience, skill and tradition 
j that makes Cherry Heering so special. 


< ^ERY CHEERINQ 

CHERRY HEERING 

DENMARK'S LIQUEUR DELIGHT SINCE 1813 
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QGcmfa v sj.Jor^ ifibotiyon oLcapital 
punb^a^ ; '?Th*r* is :; aoa^.;dap«, T |SV^ 
instance, that this feeling mightinfluence- 
the House of Lords when it coombs t^oon? 
sider Mr Silverman's bill. AboHtiqnistscan 
rightly point out objections to this reac¬ 
tion : in four of the eight recent London 
cases in wfiich firearms mxc used there has 
been no suggestion <ff 4 fttent to lflUiidcr.' 
But they should hot ignore the fact that 
the fear of a spepad of the fircarajsj habit is 
one of the'most genuine fears tty ^mch 
reasonable retentjonists are moved. The. 
proper answer, surely, Is Stricter contipl 
over their ivaUibility. The asriscant com-. 
missioner said it his press conference that 
the possession "of a shotgun was “part of 
the average adifit Englishman's equipment . 91 
This view may be more prevalent among 
chief constables and peers than it is among 
all London suburbanites. 

BRAZIL 

The Nine Chinese 

C hina’s exploring toes in Latin America 
have been savagely stamped on* The 
nine Chinese arrested in Brazil in April, 
shortly after the military revolt that over¬ 
threw the Goulart government* were sen¬ 
tenced late last month by a military tribunal 
to ten years’ imprisonment on charges of 
subversion. Two of the convicted men were 
journalists who had been in Brazil for about 
two years working for the New China News 
Agency; three were members of a trade 
mission and the remaining four had been 
negotiating about a possible Chinese indus¬ 
trial exhibition in Brazil. All nine are appeal¬ 
ing against the sentence. 

The men were arrested not by the federal 
security forces but by the state police of 
Guanabara, whose governor, Sr Carlos 
Lacerda, is Brazil's keenest hunter of com¬ 
munists. Much of the evidence presented 
by his police was dismissed out of hand by 
the military court: the Chinese were 
acquitted of espionage charges (which could 
have carried sentences of 30 years’ imprison¬ 
ment) and most of the Brazilians accused 
along with them were acquitted altogether. 
All the same, there have been too many con¬ 
tradictory statements by Brazilian authori¬ 
ties while the men were awaiting trial for 
the course of justice to seem anything but 
rough. Mr Sydney Silverman mentioned 
seme of these in his letter to The Times of 
January 12 th (although Mr Silverman seems 
to be exaggerating his case by saying that 
the convicted Chinese had been only a day 
or two in Brazil before their arrest). 

The Chinese businessmen, their bags 
packed with the Maoist word, were obvi- 
ousiy not in Brazil ;u$t to sell Chinese goods. 
Tentatively, the Chinese are trying to get 
themselves dnd their case known in Latin 
America. Again, die Brazilian government, 
which publicly justifies the military coup by 
stories of creeping communism, had no obli¬ 
gation to offer hospitality to communist mis¬ 
sionaries. But, given the confusing circum¬ 
stances of the arrest, the sentences are 
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severe, gad possibly unwise. Peking is 
claiming, as it was bound to do# that the 
whole affair was master-minded by the 
United States. Others, may think that while 
It was certainly not engineered by Washing¬ 
ton, it may have been done in a bid for 
American approval/ • In fact, it is more likely 
to be the muddled consequence of Sr 
Lacerda’ls hunting instincts, and this, for. a ( 
country of Brazil’s distinction, is hardly 
enough., 

PRICES 

Advertisement Corner, 

ArirSpuRV, and Mirks and Spencer? and 
the co-operative societies*- achfcVcd : 
several thousand pounds worth of free pub^ 
licity this Week. It came when Mr George 
Brown announced td the travelling circus 
of British labour correspondents, adtotfr- 
panying him on his journey to Sweden* that 
these three great groups of stores Had 
responded admirably to his personal ple& 
for price restraint. They are going to resist 
raising prices where they do nor have to, 
and will even make price cuts where these 
are commercially desirable. Since then, 
most of their major competitors • have 
hastened to say, Unsurprisingly, that their 
policy is exactly the same. 

Therejs no national harm, and there may 
even be some national benefit, in this rather 
odd neMk ploy in the government's psycho¬ 
logical' battle against inflation; but Mr 
Brown appears to have lacked some com¬ 
mercial acumen in not charging' an 
advertisement fee for his astounding mat in 
thus elevating so un-newsworthy a state¬ 
ment of the obvious on to the front page 
headlines of the national newspapers. The 
possibilities of doing so seem limitless, since 
the 95 per cent of firms who do not intend 
immediately to raise their prices (at any one 
time during even the most raging period of 
price inflation) would now appear to have 
every incentive to get in on the publicity 
act. The Economist , which has a platform 
of its own, can now proudly point out 
that, without even being personally 
approached by Mr Brown, it has once again 
this week most responsibly maintained its 
selling price at only two shillings. 

SIAM 

The Zeitgeist and I 

T he Siamese have a Buddhist religion, 
a Hindu culture, and a Chinese past. 
(Their ancestors migrated a thousand years 
ago from southern China ; the population 
or 27 million also includes three million 
more recent settlers.) One of the chief con¬ 
cerns of Field Marshal Thanom Kittika- 
Ch 0 rn*s military government is to .avoid 
having a Chinese future as well. ‘ Siam does 
not share a border with China ^ but neither 
Libs nor Burma Has any real controller 
the (strips Ibf their territory that separate 
Siam from that country. The Chinese are 
working hard on improving the roads that 
lead SSrfiwards. * 


$9 

The main dmat, though. % not invasion 

M *WfSW*i. f Wit* Law 

(^here the Silmiese hafegivrii uphopethat 
tfie pro-communist Pathet Lao will lose the 
civil war) is 850 miles long. Siam generally 

VW& yell-to-do by A^an standards, but 
this viflnerabfc north-east i| 'pbbfc, racially 
distinct and already hostile to Bangkok, The 
clandestine tWdicerci Free Sirin radio ftri 
announced thk formation of an utnfcigrflbnd 
independence movement On Jfenu&ry 7 th 
Mr Thanat Kbdffaiitbc Siamrffe forcart 
minister^pointed t$:immoi communwt 
activity in tbenertl^eeai* . 

Siam Was, a liMflder-mtxnbCl of Seatty 
and it got mtrfe than fast yeri 

in aid from the: die 

first cannot , hdp against subversion? and 
the. second, JikcnHKhSiaiiK^ 
activity, does not have as great art efceqt ojri». 
side Bangkok as it might* , v.». , > 

Since it totik office ty mooli*ago, the 
government has been kept buty sweeping 
up the scandals that. the previous prime 
minister, FkldMarshal Sarit Thanar^t, left 
behind at has death (£7 million < appro* 
priated from state funds, for example). Jfc 
has also tried genuinely to slacken the 
regime's rein and prepare popular electkmL 
This slackening has allowed neutralist 
opinion to speak out. The Siamese arc not 
a people to standout too rashly .against the 
Zeitgeist. They were as swift to illy them¬ 
selves with Japan during the second world 
war as with the allies after it. So fang as 
the Americans stay in South Vietnam, they 
will probably.hold aloof. If the Americans 
quit. Siam will go the way'that its neigh¬ 
bours, Burma and Cambbdia, have led* 


CENSORSHIP 

Book for Bedtime 

W illiam burroughs's drug-addiction 
novel *‘ The Naked Lunch 11 is soil 
being chewed over by the police. It is 
three weeks now since they picked up 
copies for a flick through, and stui nothing 
has happened. Perhaps the director of 
public prosecutions (who is sensible enough 
not to want another Chatterlcy trial) has 
quenched the police’s zest. 

Quite apart from literary merit, John 
Calder, the book’s publisher, has been 
almost excessively scrupulous about its dis¬ 
tribution. You will hunt for it in vain 
except at the most respectable bookshops. 

The seller risks prosecution. The buyer 
risks other dangers. On one set of shelves 
at least, it has replaced Simone de. Beau¬ 
voir’s “Bardot ” (with illustrations) ^ the 
Most Thumbed. Bode by Babysitters. 
Among its other virtues and. vices, 
Burroughs's book is both funny and erotic. L 
# U does come to a prosecution, dn£ fore¬ 
sees, regretfully, that a series of pundits will 
maintain—as they did, successfully, for 
Lady Chatterley, and unsuccessfully for 
Fanny Hill-rthat they, unlike babysitters, 
read it* duly for beauty of phrase and 
sociology: ‘ • ’ : 
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Lpnddp Easing Off? 

*f AttxnR ]ifas wildalawnsof the past few 
ZXweefcafthc cbngestteoin London docks 
haO^hxdBaf iaelf iatosomething leas than 
liftM' On Thursday mht’ general Cargo 
strip! were waiting in the mtr— but several 
of these were waiting for specific berths for 
specialised cargoes. Other berths, mean¬ 
while, were lying empty—which is doubt- 
less unavoidable in an industry that really 
does depend on winds and tides, to say 
nothing of the vagaries of other ports and 
other ports’ workers. 

The easing of pressure on the port of 
London (which may be strictly temporary) 
has made it harder to adopt righteous moral 
attitudes about the main dockland event of 


the past week—which was the almost total 
defeat, at the hands of the dockers’ unoffi- 
dal spokesmen, of the Transport and 
General Workers Union. The TGWU’s 
leaders, bocked by the dock workers’ official 
delegates,” agreed last week to work at the 
weekend; In the event a mere 350-odd men 
obeyed the calL The TGWU was made to 
look ridiculous again. This will be remem¬ 
bered the next tune serious problems arise, 
by the dockers themselves if by nobody else. 
Indeed the worst result of this week's etsing 
of the short-term difficulties would be if the 
pressure came off those responsible for the 
docks—particularly the employers, who still 
have to take some drastic steps to set their 
affairs to rights. 


Underpaid in 
Antwerp 

A ntwerp’s docks, 40 miles up the 
Schelde from the sea, are municipally 
run from makeshift offices in a gorgeous 
sixteenth Century town hall. While the 
town has considerable freedom to manage 
the port as it sees fit, its engineers there are 
technically Civil servants, underpaid as they 
usually are in Europe. About 900 engineers 
work on the sluice gates and the tugs 
which are vital to a river non that has only 
a few open quays along the river: they are 
paid between £600 and £900 a year, and 
they came out on strike fast week for a 
considerable increase. This tied up about 
1 to ships inside the docks, and a further 
96 outside, some of which went away and 
unloaded it other ports. After thr ee days 
the 4?Y£SGJBfiBt.toottV&uia in J caBcauR 
r th£ Imlers requisitioned ” was the Bel¬ 
gian phrase): ana toe strike collapsed., By 
fotsjt Thursday morning, the 900 rebels were 
backat work feeling toe mare bitter because 
the Minister of Defence, M, Segher*, who 
issued the calT-im notices, was a leader of 
their owtrffinhouc Union. Meanwhile the 


dockers, who belong to. a Socialist union, 
stayed out of the dispute and even ooa t 
tinued to work on sbipy it the open quays. 
Inconceivable in Britain ? : Probably yes, 
but the Belgian dockers obviously did not 
have the same sense of union solidarity. 

The engineers had been encouraged to 
strike by the fact that the more mflitaitt 
dockers had recently won an agreement 
which gatb them a 4o-wtir week, apneas 
over five days, and a single “call” each day, 
at mope convenient times. They also have, 
an. elaborate shift system (as. do the eagi* 
neesf), wijh the difference, that the dockers' 
pay a much greater on inconvenient shifts 
(rates vary from £2 16s. to £4 5s. a shift), 
with 40 per cent for overtime on Saturdays 
and double time on Sunday ahifts. Week¬ 
end work is now voluntary, but there is no 
lack of .volunteers, which is not surprising 
at the average working week of an Antwerp 
docker seems to be about three day*. The 
engineers bid hoped for a similar shift-work 
bonus. 

In some ways, Antwerp is not dissimilar 
from London; there are upwards of 200 
roaster stevedores who actually employ the 
dockers, with a central employers’ body 
(CEPA), and no red oe c as u alwa t iop. 
Dockers are organised into A and :B cate¬ 
gories. The B class consists of new entrants 
(limited at the moment to 1,500) who moye 
into category A after one yen and work 
a minimum number of.ahifts. Both daises 
draw ordinary unemployment benefit (£1 
48.) when they are unemployed for the day. 
Class A dockers (about 12,000 in all) get 
an additional 8s. a day from a port workers’ 
security fund, and there are elaborate pen¬ 
sion arrangements. The young men do not 
find the terms all that attractive ; the aver¬ 
age age of Antwerp’s dockers is over 40. 

For 400 years Antwerp has been fighting 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam as the gateway 
to North-West Etftope. At the end of the 
last war, with Rotterdam behind the Ger¬ 
man lines, Antwerp was the only major 
port in allied hands, and it boomed—and 
was bombarded by rockets in return. Under 
these circumstances, the dockers used their 
bargaining power to the full; they got, and 
have continued to get, wages that are rela¬ 
tively high, by Belgian but not by English 
standards. Even the present take-home pay 
in the London docks seems high to the 
Belgian port authorities. 

The rapid expansion of Rotterdam has 
not prevented Antwerp from advancing with 
the common market into record tonnages: 
oil products (and how petrochemicals) axe 
re$lfceto£ £oaf, aalftad transport, nuL 
Antwerp is still srjqngas a port of trafl- 
shipmcis* with. 309 shipping lines calling 
regularly, and the extern » unlikely to be 
Ktiouriy. d»turW by fhe present ttoubkj. 
For aJI the talk of a ga-sla,w tyr the. engt- 
neers, who have apparently got ho donees*; 
sions from their strike, and in fog, 87 ships' 
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were Moved !* andotM daring the a^boof* 
after the strike ended, add xojfc twtee a 
rtoriBSlday’S movement, wfert moved ih the 
ndtt day. By now things am almost ’back 
M'BOtttl.*' i 


$2 § millio n 
misunderstanding 

T ax best protractwhich America's east 
.coast dockeri havc dvpt wop-^accord- 
ingtotheir union down- 

ten days ago by the rankand file in New 
Vodt City, which tends to set the pattern 
for the Atlantic and Gulf qoasts. On Mon* 
day, 60,000 dockers, from Maine to. Texas, 
walked out. Over two hundred ships are 
now immobilised. No American liner can 
sail because the seamen refuse to cross the 
dockers' picket lines. The cost of the 
stoppage to cvcryqpc affected is putat about 
$25 million a day. And it is all, according 
to the leaders of the Internadonal Long* 
shoremen’s Association, due to a misunder¬ 
standing of the contract by the 8,201 men 
who voted against it (7,121 voted for it). A 
second vote is to be taken soon. 

This contract, the first four-year one in 
the ILA’s history, consists of a bargain 
similar to that accepted long ago bjr a 
different dockers' union on the west coast. 
The men are offered a substantial increase 
in wages, better pensions and other benefits, 
deluding their first guaranteed annual wage 
(though not a very generous i>ne), in return 
for eliminating a few of the wasteful uses 
of manpower for which the docks are 
notorious; these were condemned by a 
recent government study. What the men 
appear to fear is that these small conces¬ 
sions will cost some of them their jobs. 
This is unlikely. No new men are to be 
allowed to join the labour force and attri¬ 
tion through retirements and death® is cer¬ 
tain to be substantial; the average docker 
is 50 years old, as he is in Britain. 

All this should have been driven home 
to the men before the first vote, the more 
so as their leaders have been guilty, in the 
past, of encouraging obstinate resistance to 
change Now there are ominous signs that 
the leaders have lost touch with their 
members, always a pretty rebellious lot. 
One is the officials' surprise and bewilder¬ 
ment at the way the vote went. Another is 
the rank and file's resentment at the rise 
in union dues which the contract provides 
for. The dockers' leaders will now have to 
make up for lost time. They mgy not get 
a second chance. The employers are 
demanding compulsory arbitration find, if 
:ha uocfeH turn Sown the contract t 
second time* progress may impose k, as it 
did upon railwayman All ihc,powers 
granted Taft-JIartlcyA#to keep the 
men gt work l$vc now been exhausted. If 
to riMf IP Sports 

aaqro w American haunts, ofmternaUQnaJ 
payments' may convince, even laterals that 
Congress must intervene. 





Sheikh Abdullah 


Valley 
Road to 
Pakistan 


FROM DDR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN KASHMIR 



W hen ninety distinguished geologists decided early last month 
to precede an international congress in New Delhi with a 
short busman's holiday in Kashmir, they never guessed it would 
be weeks before Indian airlines could land a plane to take them out 
again. To your correspondent, contemplating the same fate, the 
primitive communications that the Indian government think* good 
enough for its mqst?prized possession symbolise the relationship 
between the two. New Delhi has done much for Kashmir—but 
never the little bit extra that might have made the vital diffeience. 
The Kashmir valley, which would have freely voted for India fifteen 
years ago, is today as cut off in spirit as it is in fact. 

Theoretically the valley is linked with the rest of India by 1 a 
tortuous mountain road and a daily Dakota flight. But in winter 
the road is closed three days a week for needful improvements. In 
1948, the road was no more than a crude track. But, even given 
the endless landslides, it could have been a reasonably modern 
highway long ago if someone had cared enough. Up this road 
grind the weary convoys of lorries bringing to the valley all its 
essential supplies, including much of its food. Fortunes were made 
on this road by transport contractors related by blood or money to 
Kashmir's former prime minister, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. Of 
course, there is an easier route out of the valley—but it leads across 
the ceasefire line to Rawalpindi in Pakistan. 

Once there was no airline service here at all. Today, above 
Srinagar airfield the winter sky i$ clear for 1,500 feet below a 
permanent cloud blanket 2,000 feet thick. This should not be a 
fearful obstacle for a flat valley 15 miles wide and 60 long. But 
unless the unseen Dakota droning above the cloud can find a gap, 
it will fly back to Jammutfye pilot dare not come down through 
the cloud without .de-icing equipment or adequate .landing aids. 
Perhaps, as * disappointed traveller remarked, New Delhi should 
talk less about integrating Kashmir with India and spend more. 

In fact New Delhi spends plenty—£63 million in development 
aid alone to date, with another £12 million due in the coming year. 
Rice, the staple local' food, has been subsidised. Roads, schools, 
health centtfes, agricultural research stations, even factories offer 


visible evidence of Indian spending. All, politically, in vaim v LdH 
visible but far more influential am the loaded pockets of th t itehli 
family, which are universally believed to be stuffed with irtilflona 
of pounds. It was ibis family's property that was burned in the 
riots following th? theft of a hair of the Prophet a year ago. Bakshi 
himself had already been pushed out of office by New Delhi; and 
was arrested last September—but for political not financial reasons. 
Under the guise of taking medical treatment in New Delhi, he is 
again bargaining with the mighty. 

The reason is plain. Since Bakshi was sacked, the valley haa had 
no political peace. His group may well have carried out the stjtl 
mysterious theft of the hair to provoke disorder and to, discredit his 
successor, a man of straw who had begun to show a will of his 
own. But the riots only revealed popular detestation of the Bakshi 
family—and Kashmir's rejection of India. New Delhi put in yet 
another prime minister, Mr G, M. Sadiq, a less equivocal figure but 
one with no political supporters. Bakshi could at least, count on 
the legislature, half of whose members (including virtually all those 
from the valley) had ensured their oyra election by making certain 
that no one dared to stand against them.. Even this parody of 
democracy was suspended when Bakshi was arrested at a time when 
the legislature was about to pass a vote of no confidence in Mr 
Sadiq. The prime minister has a better chance of surviving die vote 
when the legislature meets again in March. Since tite.Indian 
constitutional provisions for dismissing a state government were 
extended to Kashmir last month, a defeat for Mr Sadiq Would 
probably mean the imposition of direct rule from New Delhi. 

While this shadow play goes on, the man ^bo counts format* 
in the valley broods patiently in bis home nck&rmagar. Shew* 
r Abdullah, t^e prime minister of Kas)nffir:,untii j953, reveals oa 
bitterness over the ten years' imprisonment from whi^i Mr f Nfehni 
released him shortly before he died.. But he is evidently saddened 
at the way. the deoteeof goodwill that existed benvecolfldia and 
Pakistan at, the time of Mr Nefcm’a death has since beck dissipated. 
Kashmir has*become afootbalfin the intcmal politics of New 
Delhi. Tbe sheikh rejects the Widely heW Jjselief tbat what he 
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wants for Kashmir jp jadepcadence, .ills nppimck b P differeoL,. 
What he i» 

so stabiUtyT TfSs hStur a Ikmlment by allpirec t- 

parties—India, Pakistan and the jpeople of Kashmir.. Ai^ he 
recounts his whole political career and philosophy, it is impossible ' 
to doubt that, if he privately favours a particular solution, it really 
is because Ik believes it may fit this bill and not for itself alone, 
leaa to satisfy-ha personal ambition. Nor is he anti-Indian, 
aheflch b a .determined secularist who rejected Jionah’s com- 
t.aipMoadl in 1947.,As he descries it, be was teady to make 
|& ok laboratory of .Indian secuhtrism and it was the power- 

‘is " 

,?| 8 e]N 4 »fc its. far. Binm—wants « 
'’TH* leqjU^CKMOC be yiwbtfy pressed: 
•.te' biwii^t to had the qxdttaatMid police 
tatod n tem*feeM» op ponca a, tfr, jfetty police 
: in ^K9*d»fr Ptmjab * yeifr' ajW ■ arc still 





Jut JkUm n mw unpncmdd 
isaofhit# i^n%^u&ov5fthepSL - 
c&ta$l»«n s#h th& HrapyiUt^ho liae^ii unva^nd Ifhose 
devotion rijji sn|n) pp etid jhd (piccless ,<^|j|hft?obbjify astound 
even'bid Rivieranands. But if Kashmiri'opinion counts, this 
u It. And its' basis Is Moslem feeling. Though local Hindus and 
Moslems live happily together, while Kashmiri officials are 
denounced as corrupt, Indian officials twou|hj^Qk from outside are 

The true, representative of.^ tf-Tp id of feeling it tfc.yblc, very 
y9UM, teBgiqjus leader of d*^§Sey,M*ulvi Farooq.wbo came to 
thWfocei iitSr®-tho fiots a year $p> aod with whom Aftfolkh was 
forded to compromise last month. jnffijiidhS FW»*cltie Front, 
headpd by Abdullah;# righthosd ma frjjiBL fociper plantr prisoner, 
" \ AfzalBeC, f*|t|-sf plebiscite wit^HB|Wm||k. 4r the' third 
dptidvTwoq. Vanta a straight-clwl^|K|bcnft%itt will lead to 
Pakistan. Given the climate in New {la^nadlUwa^hiidi, neither 
plebiscite is<xemoidy likely. But if c pie^fpb be hrid, 

."ini £v«d if itfcffdred the three options, itfnfcjta; be Maulvi 
"Taiooq, nbt ■ Sheikh ’Abdullah, who woo'lj^V” * •£. 


Congress 
in the 


tmm exjx india 
COlRlRKSPdKbEKf 

Mr Shastri 

I deology played less pap at the annual 
convention of the Congress party, which 
coded in Duzgapor on January 10th, than 
did tactics for staving ctf India's domestic 
and foreign crises. This is understandable 
for a ruling party that has to reckon with 
the menace of China’s bomb at the same 
time as it copes with the grave food short- 
ag£*r~which some members consider an 
even gfeater danger. The party’s president, 
Mr Kaniaraj, set the tone when, while re- 
dedicating Congress to the goal of a “ social¬ 
ist society in our lifetime, he sternly re¬ 
minded the delegates that, without Mr 
Nehru’s protective umbrella, the party could 
not aspect any indulgence for failures from 
a disenchanted people 
The truth* of this was made plain by the 
bitter attacks on government policies, re¬ 
flecting the prevailing, popular mood, from 
rank-and-file members. The critics, in fact, 
gotbbt of hand; obliging the prime minister, 
Mr $fcastri, at'tae stage to pull them up 
and remind then! that * wholesale and irre* 
sponsible” condemnation would do the 
party’s image no good at all. All this for- 
mem ootWi&sliniduzi£^lhe party leadership 
was:ubabk to close &s, ranks. |||fehatat 
headed Mr Kamaraj qupe t^ua^Bfcctedly 
in favour of trimming ccfftdmc Stmwtions ; 




Afr Kamaraj 


Mr Shastri, on the other hand; tried to rally 
doubters by a. stirring call for blood, toll, 
sweat and tears to push India to self-gen¬ 
erating growth over the next decade. As if 
to buttress the prime minister’s stand, 
Nehru’s daughter, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
broke India’s self imposed taboo by praising 
China’s enormous progress through its own 
unaided efforts. 

The confusion about immediate objec¬ 
tives naturally carried over into the resolu¬ 
tion on economic policy adopted by Con¬ 
gress. This asks for a substantial accelera¬ 
tion of growth at the same time as it pleads 
for a two-year period of consolidation. It 
invokes the familiar Congress pledges to 
put through land' reforms, reduce econo¬ 
mic disparities and try to check the 
concentration of wealth (themes absent 
from Mi Kamaraj ’s presidential address 
this year). Bin it also urges all possible 
steps towards increasing output. It is 
nebulous in its suggestions for tackling tile 
food shortages: while dedaring that all 
integrated national plan was needed, * it 
refused to get down to specifics* jperhapa for 
fear tit tbe tobby of farmers and traders. 

, WheniCdftgfetsi turned to foreign affairs* 
dearly the less important aspect <5 the ses¬ 
sion, China’s bomb dominated the debate. 


Some highly vocti 4 bH|jto Urged the gov¬ 
ernment either to weapons 

or to accept America** nuclear shield. Mr 
Shastri took the positfreyhat while he could 
not commit the countiffjm all time to come, 
he was for the present 'Opposed to India 
developing nuclear weapons of its own. As 
he said, and as others repeated after him, 
what India needs vis-a-vis China is con¬ 
ventional capability. Trying to see the 
threat to India in perspective, he fdded that 
should fighting ia the Ilimalgyais mount, to 
anything more serious than z border skir¬ 
mish, the conflict would escalate into a 
world conflagration. But he was unwilling 
to discuss these larger Implication! 

More immediate foreign issues hardly fea¬ 
tured at all. The foreign minister, Mr 
Swaran Singh, made vague pleas for re¬ 
newed ' talks on outstanding problems 
between India and Pakistan. But no attempt 
was made to discuss the substantive issues 
or to try to educate public opinion about 
them. In fact, the only contribution was 
the negative one of merging, amid much 
acclamation, Kashmir’s National # Confer¬ 
ence (the ruling party) formally with Con¬ 
gress. This was described as a step towards 
Kashmir's final integration with India, by 
men heedless of the grave repercussions that 
such statements have across the border 
in Pakis&n. 

A Congress session has always been some¬ 
thing of a jamboree. This one was no dif¬ 
ferent; except that fewer delegates—a third 
lew than last year—cared, to attend. Be¬ 
cause. of the obsessions among the leaders, 
many delegates may have left with more 
misgivings about the .future than they had 
when they came. There was Mr Jaggivan 
Ram, Who fancied himself to succeed Mr 
Nehru, speaking ostensibly on behalf of Col¬ 
lective leadership blit actually joining the 
chorus of critics, Mr Motaqi Desaf, Mr 
SfouUri’s unsuccessful rival, behaved better 
but Went away muttering that he had his 
own views. Last* but far from, least, there 
was the all too widegap between Mr 
Kamaraj and Mr Shastri. 
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A sthe Bddtt. riftlfbfiMmaia to 
' Mi^nt thl« modth trite t»B$*ltioii 
m uuuucur .amw» incy wnt ;jnxi # 
dramatic Change jn the military wtriddd. 
Uota 

Mahjtif Mtj for thte most part hvotved 
troops detached 'from the garrisons <1 
Borneo or 5 hhMd^; 0 rdseirrepdara. Now 
element* of sc'feast two Indonesian deri¬ 
sions ncrmallybased In Java have been 
detected' attheWCatetti ecu ojMhdtMeaian 
Borneo’s frontier." With Sarawak j TuOku 
Abdtil Rahman, the prime 1 minister of 
Malaysia, efefthed on January 6th that Indo¬ 
nesian forcA»were * “ massing'' along the 
Borneo border,•’’Thetotal n timber oflndo- 
nesian ribops along the Borneo border' has 
been estimated a| between iftoao and 
20,00a. Thebe are>lso repeats of rebriferoe- 
ments tent t* Sumatra, presumably thrected 
chiefly against Malaya. • To face these 
forces, British strengthin thearea has been 
built mut tatti of;sotne $o,ooo min of 
ah services, die Urgts$ concentration in the 
Par East since the Korean war. 

There ■ are-soond reasons •> lor, the mam 
Indonesian buiid*up to .be directed against 
Sarawak. andSabah (the Malayans terri¬ 
tories in north'Borneo). The alternative 
operation*—to try large-scale landingson rise 
Malayan mainland from Sumatra-rls liable 
to be uaedottlg'as a diversionary operation. 
Became, Indonesia lacks, landmgictift, a 
Malayan “Bay .of Kg*'”-ifdiai JsjUlfuU- 
scale invaatotrf tltcnipt-^is far , lesaJIkely 
than a continuations* the present- attempts 
to put amalbfTQUps^of, oudersasbore, A 
greater threat n> Singapore oomcsTmm 
Indonesia's thirty TU*i6s,mmo<.ofctbcm 
equipped with air-lo^air missiles.. Theta, are 
airfield*., they :$m 3 d operate fram i nine 
minutes’ flyinf ume from, Singapore j they 
might be ah&tt carry out asorwise attack, 


tigd and, 
accqaof 
the 

gatfcpof 


nr?' 


* '"C Miaif It 


siles. sept to Singapore last autumn .could 
inflict beavy.maybe iprepfeombfe, tosses, ■ 

. ;Boraa» «is |hp thetnre iowhicb JssJ»'g*a 
can most . easily 1t dkp$py «* 4 .co»riderahle 
flinperiqrt *jmeri9P>,i. % 



.ceeding, a possible riposte would be to 
strike at the eommanicatfcnu.of Indonesian 
forces in die frontier area. Tbqlr. sea.hnk 
with Java ia vqbersbU and, {bou^i'tbe 

crmactf. of the Swrdfcp class, it might 
^ rdnetant to ^ tiera ij^ range ,of 
British aircraft. Tnebcst military response 


SOUTH VIETNAM ; 

When Biidiust! 

Au-r,tElnm;':tmffi<i# VC amiua, md 
4 Iwwow all Ppiyer ami glory ; someVfCt- 
oankse. BuCrihiw moaktarc «discqv^fag 
tefehiotf 9“ * ^ 

toa^dwetopments of Sqmh. Vjctn)qnese 
pom&ain recent week* ha*.beep *hc 4 ®#te 
. of moajasfainfluence,. After ate overthrow 
of pan regime; m.Nsnmmber,, 19*3, 

the; nwpks, cnK»ycd *mm«n*e pCftigO and, 
in fact, dotnioatod the political 'tempi of 
for The 

tFm&w ?<* Aw*, m ■mym: **» 

the faith”), which had. icphm die famous 
Xa toi, pagoda as the. national Buddhist 
centre. But rince Me T«h,VanHuong 
took over at prime aunistec'Jast November 

ovetyrhelming support jtpni, all factions. 


ssa,sh 

.fS) 

.Id teeth ipto apme ' ‘' ‘ 
for instance, an at 
iWdtog. to make . ,, 
likdy to bring counter 
‘new, 


r both at home and abroad, lojhrir struggle 
against President. Jfgo J^, Dfcm.| Jt was 
recognised dut dtey were, fighting, pot opty 
against.,the oppbeatiobl, .of Buddhists,.'by 
Romaa qattoltcs, but .also agaipst Ae 

B J* h pwfc .by its w|ef," itot 

pressmt;. theirbeCn 

' V«h ia-particular 

n Chlti, Thicp Tri Quang and 
Gi»C, hjttrC foiJnd themselves hi 

,$' £, Sj K X jdl fe I ^ ilfe 














now 



publicly 


Jjj^'«»k8.''Tkey fere 
l'anct to unseat hfaqtty 
Hju and -by secretly in- 

m* j»a: a to»?* _‘ *V_i_ 


tftjqg theft iabr$ £ani^,followers $o take 
fothe s^ettttifajnfthkH. Ifcir caippaign 
baa fujgjf fo'jfij because tbe attitude of the 
.ptib^cr h#'., at hpme and ^broad, hits 

in Soqtft'wttnafli, including most 
of the Buddhists, Want religious freedom, 
but they also tong for stability and peace. 
They no longer see any sense in the repeti¬ 
tion of the old cry that “ Buddhism is being 
oppressed.” By Insisting that this is the 
case, the monks, have .ct^ed “ wolf ’’. -.too 
often. Their folltwef* {tfURt the: f-snstfct 
demand on their pVrlcs bjf the Vien 'Hoa 
Dao. Besides, the Buddhists, like everyone 
else, are sick of continued unrest. 

Another factor working against the 
monks’ bid for power is that many of ibeib 
originally came from What is now North 
Vietnam. Mr Twn : Van Huong, on the 
other hand, is a southerner and this makes 
him closer to tbe hearts of hispeople than 
are (he northern-bom monks. This regional 
alignment , has persuaded many of the 
southern Buddhists to rally round the prime 
minister and has enabled him to approve 
the creation of a new Buddhist association. 

The Vftn Hoa Dao is, Jit consequence, 
becoming isolated, and f» headqiftu-tersblis 
increasingly taken on the aspect of a politi¬ 
cal partyl .. Several new newspapers have 
started a fiCrpe campaign against the iosti- 
, tUto—an unthinkable thing sit months ago. 
Tbe ftiost articulate of these, Kou tioi Mai, 

(“ New faith "). sells, like hot bakes, espe¬ 
cially in tite provinces. Other ciaddesune 
papers, giving scandalous accounts of the 
worldly nws of die monks and ridiculing 
theft 

and Cat : 

only at outrageous biacfcpMika 
■ Finattfi therevha s bm tf gfcfefa&p -' 
Ainencaia»ttity^jH^lli s #a:iPm^nea^. i 
aft*«ofy„ - 
for a strung m «MMe goyenuneot ,i» 
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FRANCE ' e ?*/ 

. , . . -rfl > ■ ' • • , , • . ; ,r - ? •; 

Spectre That Isn't 


Saigon that wiltget bet with thC war against 
the Vietceog, has ..found, the continued 
agitation of the Buddfcftt lcadcrs—with .Its 
increasingly anti-Afoerifotf tone—at first 


perple: 
end, o 
A«nm$ 

dinS 


the fori 
general 


then annoying, and, fo 
fat intolerable. Much 
Ms now talks of the. monk*# 


> the existence of 

t.vbtcafi^’-.Bbauae 


can prom 


PROM OUR PARTS CORRESPONDENT 

G tf&$fs of the popular front arc'once 
again haunting the French conservative 
press. They 0 bave r been conjured up by 
announcement of *a agreement between 
Socialists imd 1 Communists in the greater 
Paris region to present joint lists of candi¬ 
dates for tbe municipal elections, to be held 
throughout France iii March. Th* agree¬ 
ment, which Arings back memories, the 

rigpifeancc; 

■Its "practical consequences should not be 
exaggerated. First, it is limited to Paris 
where the Socialists, though not the 'Com¬ 
munists, are notoripusly weak. Second^ it 
applies only 1 to the Ideal election. Third* the 
agreement was to a certain extent imposed 
on the two parties by a change in the elec¬ 
toral law ; this, makes it impossible, in 
municipalities of more than 30,660 inhabi¬ 
tants, to present hew lists of candidates be¬ 
tween the first and the second ballots. Thus, 
coalitions, which used to be formed between 
ballots, now have to be made in advance. 

Since the beginning of the century, as its 
poorer inhabitants have been driven out 
towards the suburbs, the'French capital has 
been getting gradually more blue at the 
cehtfe add tbbre red at the periphery. Revo¬ 
lutionary Paris has now a conservative 
majority^ but is surrounded by a red belt. 
In the suburbs, of the Seine department 
alone, the Conpaunisjts hold the town halls 
of. eighteen'big municipalities; most of 
them were conquered on the first ballot by 
an gbsolute majority. Eight important subur- 

iSrfilice 

' elections wefehst 

hel$ the Pat# Socialists have been forced, 
■rJmm their final break 

w£h |fetdw% to ictl^ppon from another 
quarter.^ In this Jie-.tbfc' roots tfthe^ocw 
-'agreement, vvith. the Communists. - 4. 

But what istrue of Paris k nib* of 
France is a whole, M. 

leader/is to Aflras, ■ 

and Jds colleague, \#{|gMerre, io remain 
mayor of Marseilles 'ifiii'- whh communist 

-- w v taping but against cof^ih^ oppositidn. 

as if they were an Toqlouse, the Sociafiw tffpected 


* . ' 


i.fiMn fan 





7 cuisiw i^rgMSej*) lndeetl. the ease wit^i 

m be 

preparing alliance^ of ope sort or another 
for the coming lojsfrl ekedons suggests that 
gaullist strategy has not; worked 'out accord¬ 
ing to plan. . \ ,4,..4, 

If popular, front ” agreetnwus oq the 
Parisian model had been fifpipd in towns 
throughout France it would.have been easy 
to try to scare the floating,yuter by argu¬ 
ing that the choice was between communism 
and gauUism^rand that, M. Pefferre was a 
crypto-pink. But for such a pian to work 
out, it was necessary for the gattlUst Union 
for a New Republic to have stronger local 
roots than it actually has. When it comes 
to the ’general election and General de 
Gaulle himself sweeps into, the arena with 
full propaganda backing, the UNJt may be 
strong enough to force, reluctant Socialists 
to hunt for communist support. * At least, 
this is Wbat happened in 1962. But this 
does not apply to local elections. 

The March elections will give some idea 
of the political temperature of the country. 
But since they will reflect the political frag¬ 
mentation of the Fourth Republic rather 
than the polarisation of the Fifth they will 
not be a true: guide to the presidential con¬ 
test. About this, tittle ta taotan except for 
its probable date: rightly or wrongly, the 
pundits have calculated that it will be on 
De&mber 5 th. 

The rest is mystery. Officially^ there is 
no guarantee that General de Gaulle will be 
a candidate, though the odda are that only 
ill-health could prevent tamr.ffom standing 
again. Standing against wtatafe ,M. Tixier- 
Vignancour is canvasshlg #r the votes of 
the extreme Right. M. netferremay or may 
not be the only candidate for the^^Eift. The 
present, who has spoken contemptuously 
of tb6 paralysis that dripples the United 
States, Britain and Germany before every 
election, has ho reason to itage a long cam¬ 
paign. It would suit Mth %6^limit h to the 
tpree weeks required by law. It is only dur- 
m this brief period thet tlte opposition 
hjis the right to an equal;lhire of ndio and 
televkfon dme. > ftut this does opt mean 
that it is not already tfpm for General de 
Gatota t6 tKi^t preparing the ground. His 
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Our new seal of achievement, 
quality and customer satisfaction 


No other company has built so many 
millions of tractors. 

Our four-millionth-tractor record includes all of the 
IH farm tractore which have faithfully served agricul¬ 
ture since the beginning of this century-and all of the 
International crawler tractors at work in both agri¬ 
culture and construction. In addition to these four 
million powerful wheel and crawler tractors, we have 
made tens of thousands of International Cub Cadet* 
garden type tractors. 

No other company has so many millions 
of satisfied users. 

We are justly proud of the millions of IH tractors 
serving man's basic power needs around the world. 
Many tractors we have built are still in operation 
after 30 years or more—lasting proof of outstanding 
engineering and of the inherent quality found in all 
International Harvester equipment. 


No other company has achieved such 
accomplishments in the tractor field. 

It is impossible to match International Harvester’s 
experience in designing, developing, engineering and 
manufacturing tractors, either in numbers or in ex¬ 
cellence. We are now building tractore with from 7 to 
700 engine horsepower! 

Our tractors will always reflect this 
experience, research and quality. 

Our future will not be based on the tractore we have 
built. It will rest instead on the new tractors we 
produce today and tomorrow. Those tractors, of 
whatever type they may be, must reflect all of the 
experience, research and quality knowledge we have 
gained in budding the first four million International 
Harvester tractors. 

We pledge that they will! 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 

International Harvester Export Company. ICO North Michigan Ava., Chicago 1, llllnoia, ILS.A. 
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CONGO—I 

Adoula's Formula 

I nevitably, the proposals for a Congo settlement published in 
Jeune Afrique on Monday by Mr Cyrillc Adoula have been 
promptly rejected by Mr Tshombc. Mr Adoula proposed that 
President Kasavubu should meet representatives of all the Congo’s 
political elements, except Mr Tshonibe, and seek, to form a new 
provisional government. The present rebels were specifically 
included in the proposed “ confrontation The present prime 
minister was categorically excluded, not because he had failed to 
restore peace (on that count Mr Adoula himself is somewhat 
vulnerable, as Mr Tshombc was quick to point out), but because 
he had brought in South African, Portuguese and other mercenaries 
and thus gone beyond the limirs of national reconciliation. 

Mr Gaston Soumialot, who had gone to Cairo to seek Arab 
recognition of the Conge* rebels’ shadowy government, declared 
there that rebel co-operation with Mr Adoula was possible and that 
the civil war could be ended if Mr Tshombc and his mercenaries 
left the Congo. Jn the past, the terms for peace stated by rebel 
leaders have included other conditions, such as the resignation of 
the president ; but they might well settle for Mr Adoula’s formula 
now. Their attitude to him has shifted several times since he 
became head of the government of national reconciliation formed in 
1961. That government included those who claimed to be 


Lumumba’s heirs ; but by the end of 1963 mgny of tbena, notably 
Mr Gbenye, had broken with it and formed a hostile emigri move¬ 
ment in Brazzaville. Mr Soqmialot himself launched his revolt in 
Kivu province last spring, before Mr Adoula had been forced to 
yield the premiership to Mr Tshombe. The present rebel leader¬ 
ship shows, however, some tendency to regard Mr Adoula not as 
an enemy but as a man whose weak position forced him into an 
unhappy dependence on American support and on men like Mr 
Victor Nendaka, his (and now Tshombe’s) police chief. 

The Adoula formula, however, requires more than the rebels’ 
assent and the ousting of Mr Tshombe. It requires the African 
states to provide a peace-keeping force which, under the control 
of the Organisation of African Unity, would replace all foreign 
military elements now in the Congo, including the mercenaries. 
It requires the United Nations to finance this by a special arrange¬ 
ment which, Mr Adoula argues, would need the consent of Russia. 
France and Belgium if “ the error of the first Congo operation ” is 
not to be repeated. It requires general Congolese agreement, before 
fresh elections are held, on a basic domestic programme ; and it 
requires a re-examination of Patrice Lumumba’s death, in which 
task an OAU commission would assist the provisional government. 

At first sight, the faithful execution of such an ambitious pro¬ 
gramme may seem as improbable as the first official comments from 
Brussels have pronounced it to be. But it may also be argued that 
the Adoula formula offers a more realistic basis for averting a 
catastrophic continuation of the Congo war than any of the policies 
at present being pursued. 


CONGO—II • mii«* j 

Tshombe's nz 
Loose Hold 


I'KOM A SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENT 

I N the taco of general 
scepticism, Mr Gode- 
froid Munongo,the “strong 
man ” in Mr Tshombe's 
present Congo government 
as he was in the secessionist 
Katanga regime, was insist¬ 
ing until a few days ago 
that elections would be held 
early in February. Now they have been 
officially postponed. The practical difficul¬ 
ties arc evident enough. Apart from the 
dubious nature of the electoral rolls, and 
the confusion of the numerous parties that 
now—at least theoretically—exist, the 
Tshombe government does not control vast 
areas. 

Its military forces hold all the major 
towns, although fighting was reported this 
week on the outskirts of Stanleyville and at 
Paulis. But at any moment the military 
situation could change, now that the rebel 
forces arc receiving arid from across the 
Sudan border. The rebels’ tactics and 
discipline have improved in the past few 
weeks, which may suggest the presence of 
foreign military advisers, and they have 
forced Mr Tshombe’s troops to retreat in 
some north-eastern areas. His white mer¬ 
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cenaries are thin on the ground (despite 
fresh recruiting drives in southern Africa) ; 
in early January there were only a dozen 
at Paulis. And the rebels have almost 
invariably recaptured any places that were 
left to be held by his black troops 
alone. 

Apart from the north-east, there are at 
least three other areas where the govern¬ 
ment forces are now in conflict, if only 
sporadically, with rebels who follow the 
“ Lumumbist ” leadership that lately held 
Stanleyville. In the Kikwit area the insur¬ 
gents who originally revolted over a year 
ago, under the leadership of Pierre Mulclc 
(who is now believed dead), still hold the 
whole area of the province outside its three 
chief towns. Fighting also continues in the 
swampy country around Lac Leopold, into 
which rebel forces moved last August from 


their base in Congo-Brazzaville. The 
present anarchy in Kivu is even more 
serious and widespread. The rebels have a 
training camp at Fizi, north of Albertville. 
But Kivu has also become a battleground 
of warring tribes, and the confusion is worse 
confounded by roaming bands of Watutsi 
warriors, who originally entered the Congo 
as refugees from Ruanda. Every week now 
there are new reports of threats to Kindu, 
a key position on the road between Stanley¬ 
ville and the Kamina base from which the 
mercenaries and their auxiliary troops 
launched their northward drive last Octo¬ 
ber. If Kindu fell, the government forces 
in the north would be cut off. 

Administrative control has broken down 
completely over a vast area ; communica¬ 
tions scarcely exist, and the provincial 
governments, themselves often governments 
only in name, squabble with each other and 
pay little heed to orders from Leopoldville. 
Relatively speaking, however, law and order 
reign in Katanga, where the banditry of the 
last two years has almost stopped now that 
Mr Tshombe has re-enlisted in his new 
army his former provincial " gendarmes," 
most of whom had taken to the bush with 
their arms when United Nations forces 
ended his secession early in 1963. Much 
the same holds for south Kasai, where the 
diamond-producing areas at least are almost 
peaceful now that Mr Albert Kalonji. once 
a self-proclaimed divine king but today 
ranking as minister of agriculture, has 
returned from exile. In the north, Ubangi 
province, whose capital is Gemena, has 
been fairly quiet, despite some separatist 
tendencies. In the west, the government 
controls all that lies between Leopoldville 
and the mouth of the river Congo. 
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l JORDAN WA TERS 

, » '■ 

Messing about with Rivers 


Arab plans to counter Israel’s diversion 
of the Jordan waters were made in a huffy 
a year ago when President Nasser pro¬ 
posed them as an alternative to going to 
war. That the problems they involve have 
still to be worked uut at leisure became 
clear at the Arab prime ministers’ con¬ 
ference in Cairo last weekend. * 

Jn December some members of the 
joint Arab water authority inspected sites 
for operations in Syria and Jordan. It 
seems that in both these countries some 
clearance of sites has begun. But, accord¬ 
ing to the Beirut newspaper AX Hayat on 
December 30th, Lebanon refused to be 
inspected. This was perhaps under¬ 
standable since the part that Lebanon can 
usefully play is still uncertain—as can be 
seen from a study of the general Arab 
plan, 'Fhe details of this plan arc secret, 
but, in a broad way, the tasks allotted to 
each country are: 

1. Lebanon . To divert the river 
Hasbani into the Litani, which hows into 
the Mediterranean. 

2. Lebanon and Syria. To build a dam 
and pumping station on the Wazzani; 
part of the waters to be used for irriga¬ 
tion in Lebanon and Syria and the rest 
to be diverted to the Banias in Syria. 

3. Syria. To divert the river Banias 
and lead its waters, together with the 
surplus from the Wazzani, through a 
45-mile canal to the Yarmuk, which forms 
the frontier between Syria and Jordan. 

4. Jordan. To build a large dam on 
the Yarmuk at Mukhaiba (near Lake 
Tiberias) and so create reservoir that 
will store both the water from the Banias 
and the Yarmuk spring flood waters. The 
reservoir has then to be linked by a ten- 
mile tunnel with Jordan's East Ghor 
irrigation canal, which at present carries 
only the Yarmuk's summer flow. 

These plans do not touch the river 
Dan, whose main springs are in Israel, 
and which serves the river Jordan in 
Israel with nearly fifty per cent of the 
total headwater flow. 

As the Lebanese explained in Cairo, 
they cannot divert the Hasbani into the 
Litani or work upon the Wazzani until 
they have prepared irrigation schemes to 
utilise the water. Not only have the Arab 
states not voted money for this, but 
Lebanon is already engaged in big pro¬ 
jects upon the Litani financed by the 
World Bank. To introduce new projects 
that have no international sanction might 
jeopardise this bird in hand. Lebanon, 
besides being half-Christian, half-Moslem, 
cannot (as all the Arab states have agreed) 
have a joint Arab army on its soil to pro¬ 
tect it from possible Israeli retaliation. 
So the onus for diverting the Wazzani 
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has virtually passed to the Syrians. 

If Syria has, as reported, begun 
activities near the river Banias, this alone 
could be taken by Israel as provocation. 
Jordan's big dam at Mukhaiba is, by 
contrast, not controversial so long as it 
is considered by itself and not as a part 
of the Arab plan as a whole. It lias always 
been internationally accepted that Jordan 
needs such a dam for the storage of the 
Yannuk’s spring flood alone—and Israel 
does not grudge Jordan a drop of Yarmuk 
water. But the siting of the dam so near 
to the Israeli frontier puts it full in the 
danger zone should Arab-Israeli border 
forays begin. 

For the Israelis, to remain unmoved 
while the Arabs persist with their plans 
must require monumental patience, for 
all that their tendency is to wait and see 
what time will show. The Banias diver¬ 
sion to the Yarmuk is a big undertaking 
Through hilly country. The initial Arab 
costs for their whole scheme appear to 
have been underestimated at £l6J 
million; and even that sum is still far from 
being subscribed. The Israelis mean¬ 
while arc setting their sights on much 
bigger water targets, through desalination 
of the sea by electrical and nuclear power. 
Many years may have to elapse before 
these projects are a practical proposition. 
But the Arabs, too, have a long haul. It 
may be that while their bulldozers are 
grinding slowly, this messing about with 
rivers will become an obsolete method of 
watering barren places and the race be 
one for desalination plants. r 


1 CEYLON 

PeritHousfeifl 

Heaven 

FROM OUR COLOMBO CORRESPONDENT 

hen Ceylon's election campaign 
'opened last week the legally 
recognised parties were found to be fielding 
nearly 500 candidates for the 151 seats. 
Although the number of candidates 
and/the plethora of parties suggest a some¬ 
what tousled political situation, the pre¬ 
election picture is not all that confusing. 
To begin with, there is a definite demarca¬ 
tion between the u major ” and the 
“ minor ” elections. In the predominantly 
Taifiil areas of the north and north-cast, 
the two Tamil parties fight their own 
separate battle for about twenty seats. 
Neither the ruling Frccdfim party nor the 
main opposition party, the United 
National party, has named one single 
Tamil candidate for these seats. This 
is a distressing reminder of the continued 
estrangement of the island’s two leading 
communities. 

In the rest of the country, seven parties 
are in the running. But the number is mis¬ 
leading. The real contestants are, on the 
one side, Mrs Bandaranaike’s ruling Free¬ 
dom party, Dr Perera's, LSSP (Tfotskyite) 
party, and a handful of Communists, who 
have all joined together to form a leftward¬ 
leaning “ alliance of progressives”; on the 
other side, there is the opposition leader, 
Mr Dudley Senanayake, captaining a 
looser rightist, pro-western grouping of his 
own United National party and the Sri 
Lanka Freedom Socialist party (SLFSP), 
which consists of Mr C. P. de Silva and 
other members who deserted the govern¬ 
ment ranks last month. Also on Mr 
Senanayake’s side is an ultra-nationalist 
Buddhist group led by Mr Philip Guna- 
wardena; this association with the anti- 
government alliance is not that of a satellite 
but of a group that hopes to play an enviable 
balancing act if the results are close. 

But the electorate has already decided, 
your correspondent is convinced, that the 
coming struggle presents a clear choice 
between the Freedom party and the United 
National party. Consequently, the smaller 
parties on both sides are not likely to get 
more that 25 seats between them. Since the 
possibility of a landslide for either of 
the two main antagonists is remote, who¬ 
ever is called upon to form a government 
on March 22nd may have to resort to some 
sharp manoeuvres and hard bargaining to 
get a working majority. Depressing as this 
is in the light of Ceylon’s economic 
troubles, the present political climate offers 
little hope that the elections will produce 
a stable government The Tamil Federal 
party may hope for an indeterminate result, 
as it could then hold both Sinhala parties 
to ransom. Such a bargain might do some 
good in ending the present alienation of 
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the Tamil- minority. It wiH be t boW 
leader, however, who is prepared to grant 
the Tamils their language demands in 
return for their parliamentary support. 

Mrs Bandaranaike said this week that 
the choice before the people' was between 
socialism and capitalism, neutralism and 
alignment fo the West. The opposition 
leader said the day before, that the election 
was a “ national struggle ” between 
democracy and dictatorship. He has 
accused Mrs Bandaranaike of opening the 
door to communist imperialism through 
coalition with the Trotskyists. The 
Buddhist leaders, for their part, tend to 
attack both sides. Few Buddhists in Ceylon 
really believe that Mrs Bandaranaike plans 
to destroy Buddhism. The government 
since 1956 hAs paid far more attention to 
religion and culture than its western- 
oriented predecessors, and the average 
Buddhist voter knows this very well. In 
Buddhist eyes Mts, Bandaranaike is guilty, 
if at all, by association with the Marxists. 
The leader of the most militant Buddhist 
lay group has issued a statement denounc¬ 
ing the Left as much as the Right. The 
Left is branded as the tool of “ communist 
totalitarianism ** and die Right as the part¬ 
ner of “ Catholic Action ” and of Seato. 

The Bandaranaike legend has lost some¬ 
thing of its magical effect. Sentiment will 
therefore play a smaller part this time. The 
ordinary voter, especially the rural peasant 
who controls at least 60 per cent of the 
seats, is not at all unintelligent. Though 


NIGERIA 

Waiting for 
the West 

PROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDEtfT 

W iiat resolved Nigeria’s crisis early this 
month was the constitution, which 
left nobody any room for manoeuvre. Presi¬ 
dent Azikiwe, despite his open sympathy 
for those who were protesting against the 
fairness of the December 30th elections, 
could neither postpone them, as he wanted, 
nor, once they were over, could he do other¬ 
wise than summon Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa to form another government. The 
aggrieved leaders of the Progressive Alliance 
(UPGA) had no alternative other than to 
accept the situation—or resort to secession. 
Even secession was entirely unprqvidfed for 
in the constitution and would have 
amounted to armed revolt. 

What remains now is, first, for everybody 
to make the best of the situation (it pleases 
nobody) and-secondly, tp see what, u any¬ 
thing, can be done to chartge the Constitu¬ 
tion. The first part of this process is still 
by no means achieved. The government 
that Sir Abubakar formed la$t Week was 
avowedly provisional. Until the partly boy¬ 
cotted elections are..completed (they. have. 
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perfeedy logical within hisown framework 
of thinking, which is largely traditionalist, 
his mind works in strange paradoxical ways 
familiar only to those who have lived and 
grown, up among fhe peasants. He is a 
status^cekfr ^but neiufer gggrepsiv* aor 
acquisitive. r Democratic enough to want 
a place in the sun, he beakers not for a 
room at the top but for the penthouses he 
feels are made in heaven. Socialism, he 
thinks, is bunk and good only for “ ugath 
pisso” (educated eccentrics). Benevolent 
paternalism, or matemalism for that matter, 
is the nearest approximation to his political 
ideals. So current slogans of socialism or 
capitalism, democracy or dictatorship, are 
notions which he is likely to reject. 

While the peasant will make up his mind 
between ebonbmic inconveniences (caused 
mainly by rising prices, shortages and 
bureaucracy) and a government that pays 
respect to his sensibilities', no such.dilem¬ 
mas will trouble the business community, 
the traders, urban middle classes and .all 
religious and racial minorities! " They tfill 
vote against the government/ The urban 
workers,, chafing in fpce of the virtual wage 
freeze, are discontented and restive. But 
they have been mentally conditioned to 
regard the United National party as the 
rich man’s party, and fear of its return could 
make them scamper back to the com¬ 
parative security of the Freedom parry and 
its leftist allies. No less important, but 
much less calculable, is the reaction of the 
one million new voters. 


still to be held in the Eastern region, in 
Lagos and in parts of the Mid-West region) 
Sir Abubakar does not feel he can make a 
definitive choice of ministers. Meetings this 
week between the Northern People's Con¬ 
gress and its Western region allies in the 
victorious National Alliance, Chief Akin- 
tola’s National Democratic Party (NNDP), 
have underlined the fact that neither of 
these two parties really wanted to see a 
broad national government formed. Most 
people feel that Sir Abubakar had a harder 
job persuading his Western allies to be 
reasonable than he had with the Sardauna 
of Sokoto, his own party leader. The 
NNDP’s election campaign amounted to a 
crusade against the Ibos and against the 
Action Group. The party fears that if the 
UPGA is allowed to nominate members of 
the Action Group to ministerial posts in a 
national government, even Chief Awolowo, 
imprisoned since 1962 for treasonable 
felony, may succeed in getting one. 

Within the Progressive Alliance, some of 
the more radical voices have been heard 
suggesting that the alliance should not par¬ 
ticipate iri the new federal government as 
a gesture of continued protest against the 
elections. ,The alliance was due to hold 
Meetings this "weekend to decide its Stand. 
However a rejection of any reasonable offer 
of sept;s in the cabinet is most unlikely. The 
alliance has already disastrously miscalcu¬ 
lated in boycotting the election; it will 
hardly, .throw, away once .again Jbc chance 
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of getting, atlcast a share in iederal power. „ 
The Eastern and Mid-Western regional 
governments, both controlled by the NCNC, 
which is the senior partner in the Progres-, 
sive Alliance^ are therefore likely to accept 
th$ results Of the election* hi exchange 
for seats in the federal cabinet. The 
NCNG’s participation in the new ministry 
wiU ngrigafe the ill-effects in &e south of 
a northern-dominated government, and will 
moderate the expected extrusion of Ibos 
from jobs in the public corporations in 
favour of Yorubas and Hausas. 

Trouble is most likely to come in the 
West. The voting thefie on 1 December 30th 
confirmed the widespread belief that Chief 
Akintola’s party, although still in power 
in the region, is not popular. In 
spite of its opponent’s boycott it won only : 
36 out of the 57 federal seats in the West. 

This was the first time it had faced the 
Western electorate. The real test will come , 
in the regional elections that are due this, 
year. Indeed it could be argued that the* 
crisis will not really be over until the 
Westerners have voted. The NNDP is still 
regarded in the West as an opportunist 
group which exploited Chief Awolowo’s 
downfall. If it is defeated in the regional 
elections, a main prop of Sir Abubakar’s new 
federal government will have fallen. 

If Chief Akintola were to lose his hold 
on the West, then the Progressive Alliance 
would control all three southern regions. 
This would not in itself end the North’s 
dominance in the federal house; but it 
would generate strong pressure for a dissolu¬ 
tion of the federal house before its term 
was up. Then, unless the constitution was 
changed beforehand, there would be another 
crisis, in the form of another north-south 
confrontation even more naked than the last 
one. One of the terms of the compromise 
that resolved this months crisis was that 
the constitution should be reviewed. But 
it is unlikely to be radically changed under 
this government. The two main criticisms 
of the constitution are southern ones— 
that it gives more federal seats to the North 
than to the other three regions put together, 
and that the president has no executive 
powers. On both these counts the North 
has every reason to be happy about the way 
things stand now, and no change can be im¬ 
posed on the Northerners against their will. 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition, December 31, 1964 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.... $1,549,655,033 

U. S. Government Obligations... 818,505,459 

State, Municipal and Public Securities. 760,513,136 

Other Securities.... 45,598,104 

Loans (Alter deducting Reserve (oi Possible loen Losses Sl33,637,565) 3,446,982,569 

Banking Premises and Equipment........ 71,6db,096 

Customers' liability on Acceptances.. 231,404,476 

Accrued Interest and Other Assets.. 46,201,248 

Totql Assets....$6,970,520,12? 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits .$6,039,651,144 

Mortgages Payable... 11,433,873 

Borrowed Funds .. 130,261,768 

Acceptances 235,951,803 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 18,038,380 

Dividend Payable January 1,1965. 5,859,333 

Other Liabilities ... . 8,442,700 

Unearned Income .. 24,790,278 

Total Liabilities.$6,474,429,279 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Stock ($15 Par).$ 175,780,005 

Surplus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 115,310,837 

Reserve for Contingencies. 5,000,000 

Total Capital Accounts.$ 496,090,842 


Total Liabilities and Capital Accounts.... $6,970,520,121 


U. S. Government obligations and other securities carried at $378,642,615 
*-eie pledged far various purposes as lequirod'Or permitted by Igvy. 

International Division: 

44 Wall Streep New York 

London Branches: 

7 Princes Street, E. C* 2; 10 Mount Street, W. 1, London 
Representative Offices: 

Beirut, Frankfurt, Madrid, Manila, Mexico City, Paris, Rome, Sao Paulo, Tokyo 

•e 

Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A, 

Member federal Deposit /neurones Corporation 
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THE WORLDOAMERICAN SURVEY 


Strategies 
West and East 

WASHIMi'ION. OC 

hen President Johnson told the convocation of Georgetown 
University on December 3rd “ Wc come to reason, not to 
dominate. We do not seek to have our way, but to find a common 
way,” most people took these unexceptionable words as no more 
than a ritual protestation. Perhaps diat was all they were, at the 
time. But within a few days Mr Harold Wilson's visit obliged 
Mr Johnson for perhaps the first time to give his full and sustained 
attention to the tangled subjecr of the multilateral nuclear force. 
By mid-December the President had ordered an abrupt change of 
tactics. The change, embodied in a National Security Council 
memorandum, told the executive departments what they were to 
avoid in their dealings about the multilateral force. But to judge 
by the results to date, they were given no guidance on what, in a 
positive way, they were to try to do. The stupefying few weeks 
that have followed, in which American policy has remained entirely 
passive in a matter which the Administration still holds to be of the 
highest importance, has had a most curious effect on some of the 
allies. Those who so lately felt themselves grievously bullied now 
protest that it is impossible to get anything decided if the leader 
will not lead. 

How long the American self-denying ordinance will last is a 
puzzle. Mr Wilson and Herr Erhard could put an end to it quickly 
enough by agreeing upon the principles of an allied nuclear force, 
which would then have to be studied by Washington and discussed, 
though very likely without hope of agreement, with Paris. While 
the American pressure is off, it is obvious that the Labour govern¬ 
ment badly needs some kind of a Nato nuclear force scheme, both 
to find a home for the British deterrent and to ease Britain's fear¬ 
some future problems of defence economics. So do Dr Erhard and 
Herr Schroder, if only they are offered something that gives them 
equality of status. Unfortunately it is by no means clear, as yet, 
that Mr Wilson’s proposals do this. Mr Wilson can perhaps make 
it clear when he goes to see Herr Erhard on January 22nd ; but 
before that happens Herr Erhard will have had talks with General 
de Gaulle on the 19th, and as things now’ stand his position at those 
talks will be weak. 

General de Gaulle, the one beneficiary of President Johnson's 
self-denying ordinance, has shown no sign of reciprocating it by 
any gesture of his own. His New Year message to the French 
people contained the usual warnings against “ Atlanticism ” and 
“ hegemony.” The general's decision last week to sell a slice of 
the French dollar reserve for gold was announced in such a way 
that there is no doubt in Washington that it was deliberately 
calculated to produce a political effect. These things have been 
noted by the Administration as evidence that General de Gaulle 
is as set as ever in his determination to squeeze American influence 
out of Europe. 

Naturally there is no thought of submitting. Mr Johnson's 
moratorium can only mean that the engagement is broken off until 
he has tackled the French President in person. May is thought 
of as a likely month for Mr Johnson to go to Paris, but discussion 
of the subject has not yet got beyond the intimation last week 
that he was interested in going, and a statement by the French 
Ambassador, M. Alphand, that his government had noted it “ with 
great interest.” So sticky have Franco-American relations become 


that this innocuous phrase is regarded as rather encouraging. Mr 
Johnson, it must be supposed, will get there in the end, but there 
will first be a contest to establish the most favourable tactical posi¬ 
tion in advance. Officials in Washington arc speculating rather 
gloomily on all the possible ways in which General de Gaulle may. 
in the meantime, get Dr Erhard to renounce, allied nuclear forces 
and to promise full observance of the Franco-Gennan treaty. The 
Americans feel that under the self-denying ordinance there appears 
to be nothing they can do, and they are far from confident that 
Mr Wilson, with his parliamentary worries, will do what is needed 
for them. 


M ori; and more this European problem is seen as a political 
one, the salvaging of what can be salvaged of Atlantic part¬ 
nership, and only secondarily one of defence. The centre of 
strategic interest continues to shift from Europe to Asia, where 
Britain is now as heavily committed in Malaysia as the Lfnited 
States is in Vietnam and where the ripples still spread from the 
Chinese nuclear explosion last October. If, since the Nassau agree¬ 
ment, the special relationship with Britain in nuclear defence has 
been a manifest diplomatic liability in Europe, south Asia now' 
seems to beckon the British to a particular strategic duty and a 
new field of Anglo-American collaboration at the same time. Not 
much is being heard now of Mr Shastri's idea of a guarantee to 
India by all the nuclear powers against Chinese nuclear blackmail. 
Assessments of the chances of getting the new Soviet government 
to join in such a guarantee are not encouraging. Even a hard and 
fast Anglo-American guarantee, if it went beyond the rather general 
assurances that exist, is thought to be a difficult commitment to 
undertake without some agreement for consultation with the 
Indians. Whether the Indian government will eventually choose 
such an agreement or will prefer to manufacture its own bomb, 
is for the future. 

Any strategy for Asia is going to need the backing of both 
nuclear and conventional forces. Britain's nuclear defence dilemma, 
and Mr Wilson’s proposal to reserve part of the V-bomber force 
for use outside Europe, may have over-emphasised the nuclear 
clement. What interests the United States, with no nuclear 
dilemma and a virtually world-wide delivery capacity, is mainly the 
improvement of its flexibility, speed and range in the deployment 
of conventional forces. Here the Indian Ocean has been a relative 
gap, and it happens that Britain still possesses in it and in the 
south Atlantic various islands which might be made into useful 
staging-posts. A joint Anglo-American survey has been made of 
a possible chain of such posts on Ascension Island, Aldabran or 
another island in the Seychelles, Diego Garcia in the Chagos 
Archipelago, and an island in the Cocos group, the administration 
of which was prudently transferred some years ago from Singapore 
to Australia. This scheme would give British and American forces 
convenient access to Singapore and Australia, either by way of 
Aden or across, or round, southern Africa, by a route relatively 
immune to political hazards. There are, however, one or two 
possible political hazards to be surmounted first. The islands are 
insignificant bits of sand or coral and barely inhabited; still 
Aldabran is administered from the Seychelles and Diego Garcia 
from Mauritius, and each would need to be detached by, presum¬ 
ably, an order in council and administered from London, to make 
the investment of putting runways and other installations on them 
seem a reasonable bet. 

Britain's present heavy involvement in the defence of Malaysia 
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{ierjzely. Finally, 


is regarded in Washington much as British governments tend to 
regard the American entanglement in Vietnam*—’with sympathy, 
but with an undercurrent of concern lest the British in their harass¬ 
ment become hot-headed and escalate the conflict. Thus, officials 
in Washington gently emphasise that Indonesia is not a suitable 
place for the use of nuclear weapons. No longer is there any talk 
of President Sukarno as a man of any conceivable value as a 
bulwark against communism, but this disclaimer does not neces¬ 
sarily extend to every group in Indonesia that might inherit power 
when he is gone. The political architecture by which Borneo was 
joined to Singapore and Malaya ha9 never been greatly admired 
in Washington. Still, it is not denied that Indonesia's northward 
expansion needs to be prevented and Malaysia protected nor that 
this is a task which the British and the Australians are in honour 
bound to perform. Nobody says a word about Suez. 

Appended to the words of consolation and encouragement is 
always, however, a murmured hope that the British will stay on 
the defensive, using the imposing show of force which they have 
assembled to convince Dr Sukarno of the pointlessncss of going 
on and not for punitive expeditions—so that avoidable political 
damage is avoided and a tolerable future relationship with Dr 
Sukarno’s successors is not ruled out. Reports of the Indonesian 
President’s medical condition lead to the thought that the moment 
of succession may not be far off—though nobody will forecast who 
the successors will be or whether they will, in fact, be easier to 
live with than the present ruler. Added to all the other reserva¬ 
tions is the heartfelt prayer that Britain and Australia will not 

start anything there that they cannot finish themselves.” It is 
pointed out that, although the United States still has conscription, 
Britain docs not and Australia has only just announced a limited 
scheme of selective service. 

The Administration feels burdened by Vietnam, preoccupied by 
the ominous course of Chinese communism, and gloomily con¬ 
vinced that vast regions of Asia and Africa form an “ area of 
opportunity ” which rival groups of communist powers will use 
to show that each can make more trouble than the other. It does 
not want to become involved with Indonesia just because British 
resources run out. Most governments find it a shade easier to 
urge coolness, prudence and restraint on others than to display 
these qualities themselves when they arc in trouble. However, 
President Johnson is a prudent man. To attach a foreign policy 
label to his Administration would be premature ; still it will be in 
tune with his approach to most subjects if he shuns extra foreign 
involvements where they can be shunned. 


Freeing More Gold 

L ast week, when the Treasury warned speculators off with the 
statement that the price of gold was fixed ” immutably ” at 
$35 an ounce, it also confirmed that the Administration would 
ask Congress to modify the 25 per cent gold cover required as 
backing for both Federal Reserve notes and for deposits held by 
the Federal Reserve Banks—mainly the reserves of member banks. 
This step would have become necessary in two or three years 
even if the United States were to lose no more gold. During 
1964 the net loss, $125 million, was very small, yet the ratio of 
geld certificates to the total of Federal Reserve notes and deposits 
continued to drop, from about 30 per cent to 27.7 per cent, 
because of domestic expansion of the supply of money. 

However* for various reasons the United States must expect to 
lose more gold in 1965 than it did in 1964. The most dramatic 
is the French intention to convert into gold perhaps as much as 
$650 million in dollars, compared with $400 million last year. 
The new subscription to the International Monetary Fund must 
also be paid partly in gold—just how much is being debated 


although the figures 
are not yet avail¬ 
able, the deficir in 
the American bal¬ 
ance of international 
payments seems to 
have taken a'sharp 
rum for the worse 
in the last quarter 
of 1964 ; in any 
case there is bound 
to be a sizeable 
deficit in 1965. The 
treasury is said to 

h- hrarmtr irwlf fnr 1967 58 60 62 64 

® 4 Also includes n small omottni i £ 120 mn at end of 19G41 

a net loss OC gold held irt Treasurer's Account 

ranging from $500 

million worth to perhaps as much as $1 billion this year ; it 
could be even more. Compared with total stocks of $15.5 billion 
this is perfectly manageable ; compared with sfocks of free gold 
amounting to only $1.8 billion, it is painfully large. 

In an emergency the Federal Reserve authorities can suspend 
the requirement for gold cover but it would be far better to 
prevent such an emergency from arising by abolishing this 
anachronism completely, both to accommodate domestic growth 
and to show the world that the value of the dollar will be main¬ 
tained. Mr Henry Rcuss has put such a Bill before Congress 
bur the Administration seems to fear that to go so far would 
inflame not only the monerary crack-pots but also conservatives 
who believe sincerely that the gold cover is an insurance against 
inflation at home and reckless spending abroad. Precisely wbar 
Mr Johnson has in mind is not known, but if the cover require¬ 
ment for Federal Reserve deposits were eliminated—leaving that 
for the currency untouched—this would free nearly $5 billion 
worth of gold. Alternatively, the amount of cover required on 
deposits—or on notes and deposits—could be reduced, perhaps 
to 20 per cent. The request seems likclv to be included in the 
Economic Message, now due on January 28th. At present the 
signs are that Congress will approve some modification : borh of 
the chairmen of the relevant committees, Mr Patman and Senator 
Robcrrson, seem prepared to co-operate. 

Healthy and Wise 

1. Better Schools 

resident Johnson's proposals on education, which be sent to 
Congress this week, are the centrepiece of his efforts to raise 
the quality of American life. They are linked closely, and inevit¬ 
ably, with his campaigns against poverty and racial discrimination. 

A quarter of the whole population is being educated in America 
today. But the poorest and the most disadvantaged, who need 
the best schools, get the worst. Many talented young people 
cannot afford higher education. In the past three things have 
stood in the way of adequate federal aid to education: the general 
distaste of conservatives for a big new spending programme ; the 
fear that federal aid would mean federal interference ; and the 
bitter dispute over any federal aid to private (mainly Roman 
Catholic) schools. Doctrinaire Protestants preferred no aid if 
the Catholics would benefit; the Cathodes fought federal aid to 
tax-supported schools if parochial schools were not to be included. 

Mr Johnson, though be has such large majorities in Congress, 
has faced only the first difficulty squarely; he proposes an increase 
in spending authority for education of $1.6 billion in the fiscal 
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Statement of Condition, December 31,1964 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks. $1,007,034,442 

U. S. Government Securities. 570,302,419 

Loans. 2,206,920,627 

State and Municipal Securities . . , . , 435,115,798 

Other Securities and Investments .... 97,729,432 

Banking Premises and Equipment .... 44,998,035 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . . 106,867,588 

Other Assets. 44,887,789 


$4,524,946,128 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Notes 4j°' due 1988 .... $96,000,000 

Capital Stock (Par value $10 p.r .hare) . . 90,872,480 

Authorized 9,607,544 shares 
Outstanding 9,087,248 shares 

Surplus. 200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 57,153,842 


Cash Dividend Payable January 15,1965 . 

Deposits. 

Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc. 

Liability on Acceptances.. 

Other Liabilities. 


$ 444,026,322 
4,997,986 
3,900,369,677 
30,819,822 
111,850,287 
32,882,034 

$4,524,946,128 


Assets carried at 6212,170,785 on December 31, 1964 were 
pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 


London Offices 

9 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 34 GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.f 

Incorporated with Limited Liability in the U S A 

MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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£64 million is a lot of money. That’s the value of the business ICI 
and its Continental subsidiaries do with Europe in a single year. 
When that business was threatened by mounting tariff barriers, 
ICI didn’t throw in the towel. 

Far from it — the Company decided to duck under the tariffs, 
get inside and manufacture on the spot. 

As a result, five ICI plants are now built or building at Rotterdam, 
to produce sophisticated chemicals for the industries of Europe. 



IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

PF3I7 _ 


• LONDON S.W.l 
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year which begins in July, bringing the total to 1 m billion. Else¬ 
where he has dodged round the 

of the new money is for school districts wfcicfe serve tie 4 v mJui6j6 
children in ^nylies ^fith iijrcqroes ofless than ^^Oj.a yefr. 
(There is jalso a pre-s^hpol p^pgraepnae for such: childrenj tpl^lp 
overcome their deprivation*.) But as the j^paipjstryion pfoposaU 
are framed, a school district is tequired to hqvje oflly,* tiny pror 
portion of needy children tt*be eligible; it i* flag} tfety Sj percent 
or more of all school districts will qualify, for sopte pid* % 

If so, ,and if Congress agrees America will tyve someth^ yefy 
close tp general federal .aid for. alhtaxTSuppofted school?; the 
money oan be spent op; teachers' salaries <pr. btrUdings apd is not 
restricted, as are funds uipjkr jte .ltotyui) DfffpnceEdoquw 
Act, The National Education Awociaticp,, which, |ia* b$ep critical 
of such broad aid in the past, appears to be enthusiastic. The 
Roman Catholics, for their part, offer qualified approval. They 
will not share in the main programme, but they aretoffeted,certain 
fringe benefits: a shore of $roo million a year for books ; certain . 
services ; and access to new educational centres where aU comers 
will be Welcome. They will also profit from additional money " 
for educational research and from college scholarships/ Mr 
Johnson has evidently noted the progress of the, * shared time ” 
experiment in thirty states; this allows children;from the hard- 
pressed Homan Catholic schools to use the facilities of the tax- 
supported schools at certain times. Critics argue that there wifi be 
a great deal of duplication under Mr Johnson's programme and 
that Mr Keppel, the Commissioner of Education, should be raised 
to Cabinet status. There is something in these criticisms. But if 
Mr Johnson's political skill has surmounted the ancient stumbling- 
blocks in the way of better education for all, these defects are 
relatively unimportant. 

Road to Medicare 

F ederal hospital insurance for the aged—or, as it is called, 
medicare—has long been billed by its opponents as the thin 
end of the wedge of u socialised, medicine ” in America. But the 
sweeping proposals lor. improving the nation’s health sent by Presi¬ 
dent Johnson to a liberal) sympathetic Congress this week were not 
so thin. In fact, the Administration's health measures, put top 
of its list of legislative demands for the Great Society, would 
seem utopian if they did not seem so long overdue. The most 
important Item in the package is the hospital insurance Bill-medi¬ 
care itself. It would cover for elderly patients the costs of roughly 
sixty day's in hospital, sixty days of care upon discharge, 240. health 
visits to the home each, year and assorted diagnostic seryices at 
hospital clinics. If passed—and even medicare's, staunchest oppo- , 
nents are conceding that it probably will, be—the programme will 
protect some J6 million Americans over the age of 65. The funds 
required—about $2 billion in the first full year of operation—would 
be administered under the social security system. But they would 
be raised by a new'hospital insurance tax, distinct from the regular' 
social security tax; this is now 3,6 per cent of a worker's earnings 
up to 55 , 6 oo 3 a contribution iftatched by his employers. The 
device of a separate tax seems to have won over fhe once hostile 
chairman of the House Ways and Jifeans Committee, who had 
feared that the costs of medicare; might drain away the established, 
social security retirement .fund.? 

Beyond medicare, the President’s health proposals were unexpec¬ 
tedly dramatic. They would set up 32 regional health centres to 
fight heart disease,' cancer and stroke. These, linked to hospitals 
afiti medical schools, would also put the entire population in touch 
with the latest forms Of medical treatment—open heart $Urgerv 
for example. The Administration’s plan Would also give federal 
funds to the states to help them pay the costs of medical and dental 
care for poor children. There would, be increased federal aid for 
mentally retarded or crippled children, for medical and dental 


S*J#V£Y 2*7 

atudeptvfor niew.,buildings for hospital* and me 4 ^ »<^hoo 4 ,.for 
Writ# jiealtb center apdevepfor dqctors wupfagjo pgt tfg ty 
pwptkc* The 4 »«t; of ; these uiklemku^si^ould & flbpqc 
1»62 pmm^xi joUlign in 1967*. Partly 

tfjn^cUcaJcare was left out of tfefPr<£i<^t’$,n^ : , ifeefl? will 
fee mors, money fqr res^ai^ jtudjf s qf/tjbj najSon>fjjKure need for 
fortors, greatert^ oy^ hab^-for^ihg mqdK^, cyfxy$m$ 
fa fm except ^umwr^fopcp irf. natinnfl jwaith insurance to help 

W*f< \ .. 

With visions of a j^tfuct t^morrqw on the hoazoc^|he ( Buq^ 
(general aimounoed thia week, thsu ; his yqjcctot g year ago finking 
cigarette smpking gnd lung ouawper h?d fi|tde,pyer$U rffectqn 
ooppjryV/: Dq$ufnpqpn qf, aggreqp,,! jfiif fnqdpd I9$4 *s -it. hwl 
begun—about 4o>bfifion a month-THdcfeoii^ tbepe ^as- a sharp 
drop last February when awareness of the report was at its peak. 
Nonetheless because die population grew there was a noticeable 
4rop iq consumption a head. Congress has been cod to the anti* 
tobacco cause, last year failing to appkkpnat^ jdjiy. a 

crusade again jit cigarettes and delaying action on a proposal to 
require cigarette packets and labels to carry wqptioffs 6ftho fifesible 
danger. Mr Johnson’s health message, interestingly' inoiigtf, did 
not mention the need for a campaign against smoking. 




Republicans 9 next Chairman 


• x Goldwater's 
_mat has been top¬ 
pled from the head of the 
Republican National Com¬ 
mittee, Mr. Dean Burch, 
the iteqse young m*u who 
has been known, as Mr 
Barry Goldwater’s 44 hand- 
picked* 1 choice j as chair¬ 
man of the Republican 
party, has agreed to rcsign 
6n April first. He did 
not ' do so willingly. 
Only a week ago, in an impassioned plea, fie' afgy^d that 
he had the ability to unite the defeated, and divided Republicans. 
But as he spoke Republicans, even conservatives amoqg them, with 
an eye on the congressional elections m *966, were plotting to. have 
Mr Burch removed when the National Committee met in Giucago 
later this month. Mr Burch seems*, to have been persuaded 
to step down without a fight by Mr Gold water himself, who had 
sought the advice of President Eisenhower and Mr Nixon. For 
Mr Burch to have been-voted out would have been the final insult 
for the humiliated Mr Goldwater and his right-wing supporters. 
Or, as Mr Goldwater explained It, a united party could'not be 
achieved without solid backing for the national chairman. ' 

The new man is to be Mr Ray Bliss, the chairman of the Repub¬ 
lican party in Ohio. A jovial insurance man with conservative lean¬ 
ings, he seems universally admired by party'members for his shrewd 
professional skill. In i960 he swung Ohio into, the Republican 
camp when it had been expected to go to John Kennedy and in 
1962 he engineered a sweeping Republican victory in elections to 
an State offices. Already he has soothed 1 the troubled' party by 
'saying 1 that he Is sure that the Republicans can bounce back in 
i$66. With Mr Burch out of the way, Republicah leaders are also 
Building their hopes for resurgepce on a hew Republican Co-ordina¬ 
ting Committee.This brings together the party's leaders in Congress 
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(the new and photogenic Republican leader of the House ofRepre- 
senfcatives, Mr Gerald Fora of Michigan, has already made his 
debut on television) and Republican leaders in the hinterlands, 
including som$ Governors’ and past presidential candidates. As 
the Republicans regroup, however, they must' heed one warning 
from the departing Mr Koch, ffe noted that the followers of Mr 
Goldwater were among the most generous contributors in the 
parry’s history and Should not be alienated. The figures bear him 
out. Durihg Mr Goldwater’s campaign $5 million was raised by 
letters to supporters and another $2 million by appeals on television, 
most of these sums being* donated in small 'amounts. In fact, the 
Republican Campaign of 1964 ended with a sizeable surplus—at 
tealst $6od,ooo- L even though about $4 million more was spent 
last year than was spent on the campaign for Mr Nixon in 1960. 


Sugar Slices 

A s cautious as a dieter with his calorie chart, the Department of 
, Agriculture has decided who can supply how much of the 
9.2 million tons of sugar that it estimates Americans will eat in 
1965. And, like a dieter, it has deliberately underestimated what 
the actual consumption will be. Somewhere around 9.8 million 
tons is a more likely amount, but the discrepancy leaves room for 
Congress to give permission to the American growers of sugar 
beets to sell some of the surplus which they produced last year 
after supplies of foreign cane sugar ran short in 1963. Congress 
should have set the new foreign quotas itself; the* sections of the 
Sugar Act of 1962 which assign shares of the American sugar 


Saving the 
St Croix 

from a correspondent 

j IN MINNEAPOLIS 

The battle TO preserve natural ^eas for 
1 their scenic values, and old buildings for 
| their architectural Or historic importance, 

! is all too often lost simply through the 
failure of conscrvarion-mindcd"pcOpl§ to 
appreciate early enough what-is funda¬ 
mental to success. A classic example qf 
this failure is now on display in the V&llcy' 
of the St Croix river—a pleasant, 

stream which rises near Lake Superior 
and flows south, forming the Minnesota- 
Wisconsin boundary for 109 of it& 165 
miles to its Junction with the turbid 
Mississippi. It is said to be Ufa most 
popular boating water between Lake 
Michigan and the west coast. Virtually 
all traces of the lumbering industry, 
which flourished on the*rivcr in the late 
nineteenth century, have disappeared; 
the valley has remained a quiet, wooded 
area—the last such “unspoiled” valley 
so near a major metropolitan area. 

On the lower river Just below Still¬ 
water, however, the Northern States 
Power Company, which provides the 
growing region with electricity (the same 
company, ironically;, which has preserved 
from development some 70 miles of the 
upper St Croix) has now proposed to 
construct a major electric power plant. 
The first 550,000-kikxwatt coal-burning 
unit is to be in operation in 1968 ; a second 
650,000-kilowatt unit is to be added after 
1970. The company, eager to proceed, 
has the enthusiastic backing of local 
interests hungry for the tax relief which 
its $i40-million plant will ultimately 
bring to a growing community. 

The company’s proposal has, however, 
been vigorously opposed by an organisa¬ 
tion known as “Save the St Croix”—a 
curious alliance of planners thinking 
primarily of the valley as a major recrea¬ 
tional site for the 2 million or so people 
in the Mijpneapolis-St Paul metropolitan 
area, and of local householders. Many 



of iftese are commuters into the cities, 
whoje enjoyment of the river and its 
vistapivill suffer from the plant, with its 
tall smokestack, long coal pile and atten¬ 
dant barge tows. The opponents have 
drawn eloquent support from conserva¬ 
tionists all across the nation. Their 
probldn is simply that no agency exists 
which is specifically empowered to con¬ 
sider the broad questions which they are 
raising about the future use of the valley. 

In spite of Minnesota’s liberal tradi¬ 
tion, it is one of the four states without 
direct state regulation of electricity com¬ 
panies. Northern States Power needs 
only four formal approvals: a local 
zoning permit from the village of Oak 
Park Heights (i960 population: 322); a 
permit from the Army Corps of Engineers 
certifying that the nine-foot river channel 
is adequate; permission from the Minne¬ 
sota Conservation Department, which 
opened hearings this week, to withdraw 
water for cooling ; and an agreement from 
the state’s Water Pollution Control Com¬ 
mission that the return of this water will 
not raise the temperature of the river 
unduly and, by doing so, make swimming 
unpleasant and skating impossible. 

Formal review of potential pollution 
of the air is not even required, though 
this hazard will be considered. Nor has 
Wisconsin’s approval been asked on apy 
of these questions. The company can 
point out that no public derision has been 


made to save the valley for recreation 
and that it has done more than it legally 
required to protect public health; it can 
also ask legitimately, “Why is it up to 
a private firm to save the St Croix”? 

Indeed, the conservatiorfisis ought to 
have understood long ago the threat which 
the electric power industry, doubling its 
generating capacity every ten years, posed 
to the rivers of the region. An almost 
identical controversy ha? been under way 
on the Hudson River above New York 
City. Local planners have long been 
pointing out that- the fragmentation of the 
metropolitan area into a multitude of 
small, sovereign governments makes it 
especially difficult to preserve major areas 
from development. 

Under the existing arrangements for 
financing public services these munici¬ 
palities and school districts can share in 
the tax revenue from the region’s com¬ 
mercial and industrial development only 
by getting the shopping centres, factories 
and electric generating plants built within 
their boundaries. No public body exists 
to enforce a regional plan for develop¬ 
ment. 

The St. Croix may yet be saved, how¬ 
ever. Minnesota’s authorities may find 
technical grounds for rejecting the plant, 
or the company may move voluntarily 
to another, already industrialised site 
(perhaps at Redwing on the Mississippi) 
either out of concern about future regu¬ 
latory legislation or simply because its 
construction schedules make extended 
delay intolerable. As an, interstate river, 
moreover, the St Croix is likely soon to 
be covered by new federal legislation, 
which President Johnson has promised to 
support designed to forestall air and water 
pollution. 

The issue, however, goes beyond the 
St Croix. There are other cases to which 
this federal legislation wifi not apply. If 
the people interested in preserving the 
historic, scenic and aesthetic values of 
urban areas are not to be disappointed n 
repeatedly in the future^, they will need,^ 
to insist much more^skil/ully than they n 
have in the past that the planning of 
major plants and roads be integrated at 
an early stage with a far more effective 
programme of public planning. 
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CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


Candensetf Statement of Condition 

At the tlosd of business December 31,1964 


Assets 


Cjsh and Due from Banks . , . . 

$1,258,597,186 

U S. Government Obligations . . . 

603,150,911 

State, Municipal and Public Securities 

867,627,688 

Other Bonds and Investments . . . 

24,122,073 

Loans . 

3,214,712,078 

Banking Premises and Equipment . . 

71,199,861 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances . 

149,535,682 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receiv¬ 


able . 

30,623,803 

Other Assets. 

11,675,404 

TOTAL 

$6,231,244,686 


Liabilities 


Deposits. 

Funds Borrowed.. . 

Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. * 
Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . . 
Dividend Payable January 1 , 1965 . . 

Other Liabilities. 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . . 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock, $12 par (Shares Am 
thorized. 9,300,000: Outstanding, 
8,708,923) . . $105,107,0/6 

Surplus .... 294,892,924 

Undivided Profits . 93,990,780 


$5 I 2$6,633.868 
167,940,018 
26,306.255 
152,867.604 
6,131,246 
27,585.002 
43,865.471 
15,92 1,462 


493,990.780 


TOTAL 


$6,231,244,686 


; 



is 


Assotz earned at $436,314,117 in th* foregoing statement are de¬ 
posited to secure public funds and for othei purposes required by law. 
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a static question with a dynamic answer 

In the world of science and technology M.E.L. is a comprehondx e technical org.mi- 
Mtion providing a scientific, electronic and engineciing ser\ ire \<> Jndu-ti \, (kiihiki. r 
end Government. 

With truly global activities and resource* M.E.L. is a companv in w hi* h tin- ben, lits 
ef 40 yeais* experience in the engineering and scicm e-based iudii-u ie>. aie blended w ii li 
the latest electronic techniques, and supplemented by the unique jim-ih h l.inliiirs ,>[ 
the Philips world federation of iiulustiics, 

M.E.L. has been developed to harness the.se out-landing rc-mnro to sri \r you jn 
the fields of Telecommunications and Defence Systems; Avionics; Electronic (,ontr«»l; 
Electron Microscopy; Non-Destructive Testing; Scientific and Industrial lustrum* mu¬ 
tton; Automation Systems; Health Physics; Nucleonics; Cryogenics; Ultra-mn 
Filtration; Welding ... 

If you are concerned with helping Britain’s expanding economy, by bringing the 
benefits of science and technology to your organisation, who should you ;\<k? 

Who in the world but M.E.L.? 



000 

The M E.L. Equipment l umpuny Ltd Manor Royal Crawley Sussex Telephone M.iwb v 2S7S7 Telex S72fi7 
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market to foreign countries expired on December 31st. But the 
legislators were paralysed by the in-fighting in the domestic sugar 
industry. The beet growers in the West wanted a permanently 
larger share of the market, and the refiners of raw cane sugar on 
the East Coast, who are dependent on foreign supplies, were 
determined that the beetmen should not get it. The resulting 
impasse fc^ed the Department of Agriculture to step in and alloc 
the foreign quotas ft? i$65 under' its administrative powers. 

But tlie department went a bit funher. It m acreage limitations 
cn the 1965 sugarbeet crop, the first since i960. It also divided 
up the so-called “global quota, 1 ’ which was, in fact, the Cuban 
quota somewhat modified, and assigned shares to the various sugar- 
producing foreign countries. This was a reversal of the policy of 
jkc Suga^Act $ 19 42 whifb ^pt^XZiibma^qta inapt (gt rimt 

'awui#Sfe) 

awtio&'tibfe tAtofSrj othitf^oMms ori 

a first-come, first-served basis. The department has atsb^ilspended 
(because it lacks the authority to set them) the fees on imported 
sugar. These were established in 1962 so that imports coming in 
under the global quota paid the full amount of the difference 
between the American price of sugar and the world price (about 
2.4 cents a pound; and imports under national quotas paid a fraction 
cf the difference. But now the department is anxious to see the 
American domestic price, which has been sagging, climb back to 
the $6.64 a hundredweight which it considers adequate for domestic 
producers and reasonable for consumers. * According^ fr jbas 
kept a close control over imports by introducing quarterly quota* 
These are to be especially tight, at 500,000 tons, thttfog tpg first 
three months of 1965 *114 will be expanded to 1.2 nrillion tons for 
the second quarter. /For the year the toad is 34 million tods. 

The warring sugar factions at home still seem irreconcilable. 
Senators from the. West and the Department of Agriculture are said 
to sympathise with the ambitions of the domestic beet gnawers; 
why should they not he allowed to expand when the 1965 crisis ; J 
showed the unreliability of foreign suppliers ? Oh the other side 
stand a great many members of the House of Representatives fifonl 
the populous East ccgpt where cane sugar is refigqd and tha* State 
Department, which wants to help the sugar-producing nations, 
particularly those m Latin America. Such countries have an 
unfavourable trade balance of over $700 million with the United 
States. 


Capitol in Waiting 

B oth in size and in formality, the inauguration of President 
Johnson in Washington next*Wednesday Will be styltd for a 
Texan. The President and Mrs Johnson have had at least 150,000 
invitations sent out in advance of the inauguration 4 most of these 
are intended, as one official described it, as 44 something nice, to 
hang on the wall.” But more Americans than ever are expected 
to come to Washington for the four days of festivities. Twenty-two 
of these will be guests at the White House, 16,000 have already 
booked rooms at the city's hotels, visiting horses will be put up 
af a nearby race track and the rest will have to fend for themselves. 
Ai^he actual swearing-in ceremony.* on the steps of the Capitol 
Building, Mr Johnson will take the oath of office upon his mother’s 
Bible. He will .wear—to the deep dismay of Washington clothes - 
rental agencies—a grey business suit. This will be the firsr 
occasion in over a century' that a President has not appeared 
in formal dress (apart from President Roosevelt’s fourth inaugural 
in 1945 1 Mr Hubert Humphrey will not be able to wear the 
morning coat which he is said already to have purchased for taking 
the oath as Vice President. 

The inaugural parade will not be the biggest ever, for the com¬ 
mittee in charge hopes that for the first time in memory it will 


end before dark. Each state, therefore, has been limited to one 
float and one marching band—except Texas, which will have two. 
The theme of the Texan float will be “ The Ascent to National 
Prominence of Lyndon B. Johnson “ while Minnesota, conscious 
of its proud second place as Mr Humphrey’s home state, will pro¬ 
claim itself “ Source of Brainpower and Manpower.’’ The President 
. aud his p$uy W& 1 watch the. .parade ffom a special platform in 
. front cl the White Houses protected by bullet-proof glass and w'all- 
% to-walf carpet. For the rest, bdx teats at the parade cost $25 each; 
so do tickets to any of the four inaugural balls. The President has 
promised to appear at all, but again will be the least formally 
dressed in history, wearing black tie and dinner jacket rather than 
tails. The occasion naturally will recall the past. The last such 
deliberate Mttigejs was f^haps the mumphaHide of Andrew 

hattc&f tap on horseback, 
jMwitmSf mwatifts expected to be 

dear, makes more poignant chthffiemories of John Kennedy’s snowy 
inaugural four years ago. And the profile on the presidential medal¬ 
lion which has been struck bears a distinctly Rooseveltian chin. 

Thresher's Lessons 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

T wenty-one months after the loss off Cape Cod of the nuclear 
attack submarine Thresher y with her entire company of 129 
ngval personnel and civilian experts, the cause of her ruptured 
bull remains unknown' and unknowable. The investigations by 
the Navy ahd by the respected Joint Atomic Energy Committee 
of Congress, now apparently completed, have simply explored all 
the circumstances which could have contributed to the failure. 
The Navy testified this week that it had already complied, or was 
complying, with all the twenty final recommendations of the 
committee* 

The congressional report, released over some opposition from 
the Navy, disclosed that the Thresher vttm to sea on its final 
journeymen though there were suspicions that it had not been 
adequately inspected after its overhaul at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyaid in 'New England. Moreover, the committee found that 
industry’s chronic weaknesses—careless workmanship and inspec¬ 
tion and slipshod design—posed a special threat in the construction 
of advanced weapons, ships and aircraft. 

The Thresher was built to two standards, the committee’s chair¬ 
man said. The standards of design and construction for the nuclear 
power plant were more stringent than those for the rest of the ship. 
So was the adherence to the technical Sptttffttiorts, He Went on 
to say that In the past ten years, while nudeat power was revolu¬ 
tionising the submarine as a weapons system* tht more conventional 
aspects of the submarine and its safety devic** had not kept pace 
with the stringent performance requirements imposed by 
greater endurance, higher speed and deeper Mtacrgeace. For 
example, the deballasting system which might have been adequate 
for a conventional submarine wliinadequate for the larger, deeper 
diving, higher performance tmdear vbmarfbe. Similarly brazing, 
a cheap method of joining ntetal piping system!, is less desirable 
for hazardous salt-water lines subject to tremendous pressures 
than welding, which is more expensive and time-consuming. 

From this long inquiry Vice-Admiral Kickover, the “ father of 
the nuclear’submarine,* 1 emerges with high credit. He was respon¬ 
sible for the nuclear reactor compartment alone, and there materials 
and workmanship and inspection were apparently faultless. 
Hence there is increased attention to his formula of keeping his 
carefully selected and fully trained personnel on extended duty 
instead of having them subject to that rotation in assignment which 
is the rule elsewhere in the military services. Much has been 
learned as a result of Thresher's loss, but it was a tragically 
expensive lesson. 
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Earning currency 
improving rv 



TRIDENT Maintaining BEA in the forefront 
of international air carriers. Has flown one mil¬ 
lion miles in seven months at 98% regularity. 
Tridents have also boin sold to Pakistan, 
Kuwait and Iraq. 

A product of Hawkar Slddalay Aviation, 



ELECTRON BEAM WELDER An outstand¬ 
ing example of the new manufacturing tech¬ 
nology. Can weld foil only 1/1,000th inch 
thick, or cut through 4 in. steel. 

A product of Hawker Slddalay Dynamica. 



BIO DIESELS A MfrrVees 7072 b.h.p. diesel 
at Europe's largest diesel power station, in 
Jersey. The majority of Mirrlees diesels, rang¬ 
ing from 135 to 7,500 b.h.p., are sold abroad. 

A product ofMirrleet National, 
a Hawkar Slddeley Company . 



748 ShorMo-medium range airliner, sold to 
Thailand, Venezuela, Argentina, Ceylon, Brazil 
and India. R.A.F. version provides tactical 
troop and equipment mobility. 

A product of Hawkar Slddalay A viatic tt. 



BIG TRANSFORMERS For higlypow ? r 
electrical distribution. Above, a Fuller275/132 
kV transformer, with fully insulated 1 on-load 
tap-changer at 132 kV line end. 

A produet of Fuller Electric, 
a Hawkar Siddalay Company, 
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abroad 
at home 


CONCEIVED BY BRITISH SCIENCE, 
DESIGNED AND DEVELOPED 
BY BRITISH ENGINEERS, 

BUILT BY BRITISH CRAFTSMEN 



ARGOSY Spearheads BEA drive to increase 
air freighting of British oxports to Europe. The 
United States Air Force Logistics Command 
has awarded the Argosy a 100% on-time rating 
in scheduled service with Logair. 


A product of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. 



SMALL DIESELS The AA1, the world's 
♦ smallest 3-5 b.h.p. diesel. By Petters, who 
produce a range of diesels from 1*5 to 108 
b.h.p and export 70% of their output. 

A product of Pattern, 
a Hawker Siddeley Company. 



LOCOMOTIVES Brush 2.750 h.p. Type 4 
diesel-electric locos have been accepted as 
the standard design for all regions of British 
Railways. 

A product of Brush Electrical, 
a Hawker Siddeley Company. 



SEASLUG A ship-to-air missile with an en¬ 
viable reputation for accuracy. 

"The best thing the Navy has ever had.” 

A product of Hawker Siddeley Dynamics 





OLYMPUS Supplied to Central Electricity 
Generating Board and a number of generating 
authorities abroad, for peak-load electricity. 

Turbine by Brletol Siddeley, a Hawker Siddeley 
Associated Company. Electrics by Brush Electri¬ 
cal, a Hawker Siddeley Company. 



125 Twin-engine business jet; 24 sold in North 
America in six months. Adopted by the R.A.P. 
for training navigators. 


A product of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. 


f^a HAWKER 
V X? SIDDELEY 
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BRITAIN 


Ministers' 

Passage 

L abour would need to do exceptionally 
badly to lose either erf next week's two 
by-cicciions, at which two cabinet ministers 
are socking places on the from bench. Al 
Nuneaton, as the table, below s^hows, Mr 
Frank Cousins has inherited a safe majority 
of 23.7 per cent. Compared with 1959, the 
Labour majority in this expanding Midland 
town went up last October by a below- 
avcrage 3.6 per cent, and even this came 
about almost entirely because there was 
some swing from the Conservative to the 
Liberal. The same Conservative and Liberal 
candidates are standing again, and in a by- 
election one might normally expect this re¬ 
distribution erf votes from Conservative to 
Liberal to proceed further. The only 
adverse factor for Labour might presumably 
be if the total vote dropped well below last 
October's hi^hish 78 per cent, while past 
middle-class indignation at Mr Cousins kept 
up the non-Labour share of the vote and 
concentrated it heavily on the Conservative. 
But the local reports suggest that there 
is no $gii, yet, that any of these things is 
going to happen. The Daily Mail's latest 
National Opinion Poll reports a national 
swing to Labour of about 3 per cent since 
October ; compounded admittedly of a 6 
per cent swing just afrer October, and a 
sieady drop since, but still enough to 
increase Mr .Cousins’s majority. 

Mr Gordon Walker’s struggle at Leyton 
could have been slightly more nervy. The 
Labour majority last October was 16.8 per 
cent, well up from a pretty marginal 7.4 
per cent in 1959. At the beginning of last 
October’s election Leyton was therefore a 
nominally less safe scat for Labour than 
Smethwick (where the Labour majority in 
1959 had been 9.4 per cent). But Smeth¬ 
wick had been showing a sharp swing away 
from Labour at local elections, because of 
1 he race issue, all through the last 
Parliament. Leyton has been doing pre¬ 
cisely the opposite. Population has been 
falling, and the Labour majority getting 
steadily larger on smaller turnouts Hast 
October only 70 per cent) as middle-class 
people have moved away. Once again, the 
only adverse factor for Labour might be if 
total turnout dropped still further, while 
local Conservatives still turned up in force 
to demonstrate against Mr Gordon Walker's 
supposed 44 wetness ” and “carpet-bagging.” 
In addition, of course, the Conservatives 
have seen, with, a glint in theft* cy?, tfyat the 
whole political atmosphere f in the country 



Foreign Secretary Gordon Walker 


could be transformed if the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary did go down to disaster^ Tory head¬ 
quarters has therdFore nrn^an intelligent 
campaign, keeping a firm and sensible check 
on the right-wing utterances (espedafty on 
the racial issue) to which their candidate 
initially seemed as if he might be prone, 
In order to guard against an apathetic 
turnout. Labour has put up a battery of 
ministers to speak for Mr Gordon 
Walker. At one rime, there seemed 

LAST or fOBFR’S VOTING 

Labour 

Labour Corn. Liberal majority 
Nuneaton... 52 8 29 1 18 f 23 7 

Leyton . SO 3 33 5 16 2 (6 8 



Technology, Minister Cousin .«? 


a risk in this. Publicity ar thess meet¬ 
ings was hogged by a handful of rowdy 
British Nazis, some of them surely mentally 
ill. When Labour responded by saying ihar 
it would recruit 44 younger and tougher 
stewards," a ghastly possibility swum in 
view: if the result had been a new orgy of 
publicity while stewards hit half-a-dozen 
psychopaths, these Labour meetings 
would have become very unworthwhile. 
But so far this week the security precau¬ 
tions have succeeded bv deterrence, and 
the rowdyism could even have spread a 
vague feeling among some floaters that 
voting against Mr Gordon Walker is, in 
some undefined way, a faintly unrcspectablc 
thing to do. 


Ask a Silly Question 


What was the point of the 
Department of Education's survey 
of school buildings? 

T wo years ago exactly the National 
Union of Teachers, in its missionary 
zeal, published a survey of school buildings 
in Britain. It was a depressing document— 
the sort of document against which any 
right-minded minister would wish to defend 
his ministry’s record. Sir Edward Boyle 
chose the eminently Whitehallish defence 
of pointing out that, the real truth would 
only/ be. known when the ministry’s own 
^urvey- 4 -thefi on the computers—appeared. 
Since then a' ‘general ding-dong has 
sporadically continued about the content of 


the ministry’s own report—although such 
doubts as there may have been about the 
worth of the NUT’s own survey were 
largely dispelled when the Newsofri report 
on secondary schooling revealed its sad 
truths. 

Now at last the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, as it has bacon#, has published its 
controversial suivey.* What it shows is the 
extent to which, back in 1962, schools fell 
below the standards to which thev should 
have conformed on various rather steep 
assumptions. Assuming a static popula¬ 
tion, the immediate raising of tb: school 
leaving age 10 16. and the immedir.e climi- 

MLMSO. 7s. 6d. 
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School looking forward ; too few like this ... 


nation of all overcrowding in classrooms, 
the report guesses (again, on some rigid 
assumptions about costs) that it would have 
taken £1,368 million to bring all schools 
up to standard. The report also quantifies 
certain specific shortcomings of schools— 
17,27a schools with over 3 million pupils 
schools with 793,000 pupils had no staff 
room, and so on. 


After the Eighteen 
Pius ...... 

The destination of those obtain - 
ing two or more 'A levels in 
the General Certificate of Edu¬ 
cation in the academic year 
1962-63. 


The most striking truth about the survey 
is doubtless that it was in some ways a 
thoroughly useful guide to the Ministry of 
Education in preparing the four years of 
school building programmes that have been 
set under way since it was conducted. But 
what seems to have happened is that some¬ 
body asked the computer people to get the 
wrong sort of figures out of the machine : 
the survey’s particulars were no doubt help¬ 
ful, but its generalities are cumbrous and 
even at times could be misleading (as they 
have this week misled some newspapers 
into stories of horrors in the school-room). 
Theie is plenty wrong vv.th Britain’s school 
buildings, but not quite the same things 
as this teport appcip-s to demonstrate. 


Employment 


r P*h*r 
f full time 

[ educa¬ 
tion 

CAT S 


Teacher training 
college 



J SCIENCE 

1 SPECIALISTS 
IOTAL 21.900 

University 


ARTS specialists 

TOTAL 22/T1-J 
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Last Act in the Meadow ? 


Oxford's roads again 

N i ; xr Tuesday there is to be staged yet 
another production ul that deathless 
melodrama, the Oxford Road Battle. The 
public may be forgiven for having assumed, 
with some thankfulness, that the curtain had 
come down for the last time when Oxford 
City Council finally decided that the town’s 
southern inner relief road, cosmetically sunk 
and landscaped, should run through Christ 
Church Meadow after all. But a paragraph 
recommending restriction of traffic in 
Oxford pointedly inserted in the report 
“ Traffic in Towns ” has encouraged the 
university to take the stage once more 
by challenging the road scheme proposed 
by the city council in its revised develop¬ 
ment plan. One of the chief actors in next 
week’s inquiry will be Professor Colin 
Buchanan, not an Oxford man but author 
of the said paragraph. 

With an academic pnius for reducing 
large questing to a series of squabbles over 
details the University of Oxford and its 
constituent colleges have argued for twenty 


years on this matter, for what has all too 
often looked like argument’s sake. Often, 
too, it has seemed as if ancient Town v. 
Gown rivalry has been more important than 
a solution. Cabinet Ministers and other 
alumni have swung in heartily from time 
to time. PundiLs of all kinds have had their 
field day, but seldom on the basis of 
adequate investigation. 

As early as 1941 it was realised that in 
addition to outer by-passcs Oxford needed 
now' inner roads to north and south of the 
university and commercial centre. A 
private proposal for “ Christ Church Mall ” 
following an almost identical route to that 
now supported by the City Council was 
welcomed by the founder of the Oxford 
Preservation Society, Sir Michael Sadler 
(ex-Mastcr of University College) and 
later included among other alternatives 
m a report from the Town Planning Com¬ 
mittee to the City Council. In 1948 Dr 
Thomas Sharp’s plan for Oxford, requested 
by the council, proposed “ Merton -Mall ” 
running slap through Magdalen College 
School and Christ Church Memorial 
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Qafdens, crossing the H Meadow 

f ill to Merton and Christ 0 nurch colleges. 

his and other of Dr SbarpV trafffc pfO- 
posaJs launched Oxford ittfc its seem&giy 
endless controversy. (Dr Sharp was nqt a 
university graduate.) - f , 

: In I95J the city coundj^subnaltfed jr d^ 
HopmfUt plan which avoided the 
not making any proposals vfor new/ inner 
roads at all; But, with tr$ffic*cmss Magdalen 
Bridge steadily'' bvfttdihg' vp un/er the 

i )owcrful local stimulus jid the' Morris 
actory- tbp then Minister bf Housings Mr 
Duncan Sandys (edtffcfcted at Magdalen) 
tpprdved the devclofttrifcnt plan in 1953 wM* 
the proviso that the council make proposal* 
for dealing with traffic congestion ia the 
university area. This really hotted up the 
pace. The council suggested a road Birough 
the Meadow and another through tfie lihi- 
versity Parks.- The correspondence columns 
of The Times filled with letters from dons 
in one camp or another. Extreme defenders 
of colleges along the High Street led by Mr 
Johu Sparrow of All Soul$» campaigned 
for the complete closure of Mtrgdalen 
Bridge to traffic. Sir Roy Harrod "of 
Christ Church on the other hand asked ror 
“ a tunnel (in modem jargon ‘ underpass ’) 99 
beneath Carfax to move more traffic more 
quickly along the High. (Later he cam¬ 
paigned instead for a tunnel under the whole 
Meadow.) Local traders became wary of 
support from the university of schemes 
which they thought would take trade away 
from the town centre. So great was the 
fuss that Mr Sandys came to Oxford and 
asked the council to try again. They 
responded with another pair of roads, one 
innocuously south of the Meadow and the 
river, the other taking a much more contro¬ 
versial route between the citv centre and 
the university science area, emerging into 
St Giles. After more fuss and an inquiry 
the Minister rejected this scheme too. 

I11 September, 1956, however, perhaps 
stirred to action bv the Suez atmosphere, 
Mr Sandys leapt in again. He wrote to the 
city council saying they should, in his 
opinion, close Magdalen Bridge and build 
a Meadow road with an extension north¬ 
wards, passing west of Carfax. This pro¬ 
duced another flood of letters to The Times 
and a writ from Christ Church against Mr 
Sandys for exceeding his powers. Lord 
Beveridge (Balliol) introduced a debate into 
the House of Lords and suggested a Royal 
Commission. The council failed to agree 
to plans on Mr Sandys’s lines drawn up 
either by their consultant Dr Sharp or their 
own Planning Department and told the 
Minister so. It was only now (1957) that 
they were advised by him to carry out a 
traffic survey. 

Finally, after a survey and some rather 
dubious stopwatch calculations, the council 
came back to a new version of a Meadow 
road plus other roads more or less on the 
lines of the current plan. In i960 the then 
prime minister, Mr Harold Macmillan 
(Balliol), was elected Chancellor of Oxford 
University after being put forward as a 
candidate by Mr Hugh Trevor Roper 
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Eventually the government inspector, sup¬ 
ported by a new Minister, Dr Charles Hill 
(Trinity, Cambridge), decided in favour of 
the council, and the Meadow road. Mag¬ 
dalen Bridge remained open. 

That, deliberately narrow account has 
ignored, as so many other people have done, 
the needs of the city of Cncford outside.the 
town centre and the university quarter. 
Perhaps now there is a.chance,that these, 
cob," will * Mpcdfcd -.u tporb.',dno;.ts^fic 
fltonek, Professor r 4 rt>»tafce • 

the line that it is r pwfitl«« to argue about 
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one section of a road unless you know what 
you want at either end of that section. And 
so it may prove, at long last, that the 
Meadow, which despite, its powerful charms 
Wa<-always.soggy ground op which to take 
a $taod» ft xrfcrdfisuj irrelevant. 

Jtat fit the record die. preseftt'Minister 
of Housing, Mr Crossman, u"a,New College 
man. The Prime Minister, as a member 
of thpep Oxford . <ol|egte, fc v ir&«r un* 
— ,SS3b ‘ hi* Sbbe f . eootsins it 

men, 1 only one less ,-thsn>the last 
Cabinet • rv 


Proposed:- —-P** i P»' n 

r repose wmmm mam internal ro«4* 


(Christ Church). In December of that year 
a lengthy inquiry was held into the road 
question. The numerous witnesses included 
a Mr Edmund Slocock (Merton 1892- 
96), Who submitted that it was against God's 
wfll to put a road through Christ Church 
Meadow. A central traffic-free precinct was 
urged by Mr Sparrow and orhers. The 
Oword Preservation Society had engaged 
Sir William Holford (Liverpool University, 
for a change), who planned an alternative 
road south of the river and a redevelopment 
plan for the decayed adjacent district of St 
Ebbes. Dr Sharp presented his own scheme 
independently. The city council's argu¬ 
ment concentrated on the need to provide 
the quickest alternative route to the High 
Street, regardless whether this would be 
necessary if the High itself were restricted. 


How to Make Money 

I T is appropriate* that in Britain, where 
the coinage is of hideous design, of 
inconvenient weight, and divided into 
denominations that meet no rational de¬ 
mand, the annual report of the Deputy 
Master and Comptroller of the Royal Mint 
for 1963 should appear in 196$. This is 
said to be a 41 healthy sign of industry in the 
business of the department”—and in any 
case it is hard to complain about the delay 
of a document which, as every year, is full 
of curious and often useful information. 

The Mint has been doing good work 
nidking up the number of shillings in circu¬ 
lation ; until recently there was a notable 
paucity of these coins most of which seem 
to spend their lives inside various sorts of 
meter —for parking, for gas or for electricity. 

But there was no severe shortage of shillings 
in the severe winter of 1962 63, and the 
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L\\XECE$S\RY COsTS OK RAILWAYS 


We last week Showed that the 
transfer of the railways to the 
Government might be so managed 
cs to diminish their working co^t. We 
did not undertake to say that it would 
be so managed, for we acknowledged the 
delicacy and the difficulty of the task * we 
indicated a possibility, but we did no more. 
It is, however, lair to point out that the 
large sums now annually spent in Parlia¬ 
ment in useless contentions between one 
railway and another, and nowadays in the 
obtaining lines of railway between places 
which did not |t all need a railway, would 
tt oaee be spared. . . . Every one 
knows that there is no real desire on bchtjf 
of the public for most of these schemes. 
A rail wav is now-a-days got up to sell , or 
at all events to promote. A lawyer and an 
engineer get together in a district where 
there happen to be two small towns un¬ 
connected by direct railway communication, 
and devise a railway to unite them. The 
engineer and the lawyer are pretty sure of 
their money. Out of the legal expenses, 
apd the Parliamentary expanses, and the 
surveying expenses, they u ill fill the/r 


pockets. r . . They will be benefited 
even if no one else is benefited. Very 
commonly some one is injured. The rail¬ 
way so projected, if made or authorised, is 
offered to two rival companies, and they 
are made to bid for it; each is told that the 
other must buy, that the other will invade 
their district, &c. In the end one or the 
other doe* buy. And in consequence The 
main line of great railway Which pays well 
is tied to a “ branch ” which will never 
pay, uhkh is often a loss out of pocket. 
Any one such branch, or a few of them, 
main lines can stand, but the multitude 
with Which they are now overcharged is 
weighing them down. The profit of the 
original bona fide railways is depressed by 
the losses of tli$se lawyers' end engineers' 
railways. ... AJl this thfe transfer tO 
Government ^ould sweep away. There 
would be no longer foippstiuon, no longer 
contending Companies in Parliament, pq 
longer engineers ana lawyers suggesting 
ddusive plan*. Tha expense of Parliament 
would be 6pared, and the expense of bad 
railway* would be spared. 




, , Jqtel number of coins struct/pr , 

. United Kingdom in 1963 (473mWiqn) 
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situation was markedly better in 1963-64 
(perhaps because of the spread of half-crown 
meters ?). The Mint also reports a rapid 
increase in the popularity of the sixpence: 
“ few purchases today are met with any 
smaller sum of money.” But pennies, too, 
are on the up-and-up. In the 1950$ the 
Mint took back 295 million surplus pennies 
from the banks. But in 1962 there were 
minted 137 million new pennies, and in 
1963 the figure was 134 million. The half¬ 
penny, however, may be on the way to 
joining its late half brother the farthing. 

Numismatists will be glad to hear that 
over 10 million sovereigns were struck in 
1963 for circulation abroad where unsatis¬ 
fied demand could give rise to counterfeit¬ 
ing ”—which is a compliment in its way. As 
for coins made for foreign and Common¬ 
wealth countries, they formed by their num¬ 
bers 38 per cent of the Mint’s annual out¬ 
put. These exports included a complete 
new coinage for the new republic of Cyprus, 
only five years after the island received (also 
from the Royal Mint) ah entirely new decL 
realised currency. 

Among the Mint's activities, the Comp¬ 
troller describes a particularly antiaue and 
curious ceremony called the “ Trial of the 
Py*.” This technique of quality control, 
carried out before a jury of freemen of the 
Goldsmith’s Company, is no doubt good for 
industrial morale at the Mint. But one must 
wish that it could be accompanied by 
another test sudh ad, jterhaps* a test of the 
resistance of the avefagd pocket to the *veb 
age load of pennies. Mr Tom Dfiberg* MP, 
found that German students accumulate 
these u sombre and cumbersome coins ” a i 
chip* for poker. Ttyr, certainly, is a suit¬ 
able use., What else is ? 
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Suez Disclosures 


Suez: The Seven $y!,.War : . i , 

By A. J. BuKk. 

Fabir. ^age$: ■ ytt, . ' 

Lc PB|t de ‘Sims ■ ' 

• r. v, > . < ( 

By pewri Az«|uu ,, r4 , ■ 

Robert Lafi pftifj, Paris, 409 pages,. F2040. 

Dulles Pytf iles ; 7 ^ 

Practice of bi$ piptofneuy^ 

By Herman 1 Firmer: 

Hememann. 571 pages. 63s. 

Mr Harold Wilson lately and wisely refused 
ro commission an official history of the 
Suez crisis. To have done so would have 
been to repeat the mistake made by Asquith 
when he agreed 1 in zpifi to the Dardanelles 
Commission--diversion of energy into 
recrimination when all of it is needed for 
current affairs. Conservatives who know 
the whole of the Suez story cam therefore 
keep their stiff upper lips sealed for th$ 
present. Nevertheless, new light is Con¬ 
stantly being thrown on their' manoeuvres 
because other participants are not so 
reticent. Memoirs and Interviews are being 
made available by Frenchmen, Israelis and 
Americans who, in the words of one of 
thesp authors, “ se ddcouvrent.. Vun les 
autres." see how they, give one another 
away. / ■ , 

These three Jpooks are all by reporters 
on, not parjticipants.in, the events at 1956. 
But each .has interviewed great numbers of 
the actqrs—Mr Barker the soldiers and the 
other two the statesmen and civilian j. 
Between >them, they pupjply much corrobor¬ 
ative detail.. For instance, the Anglo- 
French plan conceiv^in the initial, outturn 
of temper postdated ' (shades, of 18^2) the 
capture ofAtexandria as the prelude to an 
attack on fcairq ; again, the legend that tfye 
British collaborated with the French but 
stopped their ears to news of Israel’s blips 
is disproved not only because Selwyp pbyd 
met £en Gurion at, a vljfg in Sevres , oh 
October 24th (in which Indent the latter 
was fixing fine posits with tjje preach) but 
also because die British Crenel Staff had 
been acquajptep by its French counterpart 
with Israeli .plans at intervals between 
October 12th and ?9fh. Again,. l .at.the; 
moment wl^tl Eden was. telling Cabinet >nd 
country that'ms 'militftry objective lva$‘ 4< tp 
intervene as, a temporary m^uf e to separate 
the OOmbatsjbtS^ th£ ffodp$ chuffing mi 
from faatyawe^e being t 61 d :|fekt M Bflciln 
and France wire at wSr jwitlil&gypt, and they 
were the task force Charged with the pasture 


si Pw Swd/’ Ye;'agaiq, a mysterious 
4play of .Jbd^ oyer jjfar&h 

:e gfopj, juris pn. ^ 


on 





ducat.^t in wt to 
a^the.newf thatlSgspcr 
narskjftld rjmaryptf don 
. y*'*****; «y*ta n a ging ., the Cso^l 
wnfch Selwyn IJoyd had,:agreed' .at the 
United Nations, in mid-October. 


>,■ Each book' contains other nuggets* . Mr 
Barker, readably and dearly describes the 
military operation, (His avowal that , he 
knowsjnothing about politics is confirmed by 
repeated reference to the Palestine war as 
“ the War of Independence ” even when he 
is writing of Egypt.) .But his military 
chronicle reveals now inadequate were the 
British as compared with the French para* 
troop aircraft and equipment, .how clumsy 
the delays seemed to confident troops, and 
how simple was their faith in the political 
judgment of their betters. “ The problems 
of peace in the Middle .East, still away a 
solution that could have been settled in 
1956 if the troops had been ready at the 
right time, if our politicians had been suffi¬ 
ciently resolute, and if we had hot had to 
face American hostility.” Three big “ ifs ” 
—and it does not seem to strike him that 
the first and last gre of just th? kind that {h£ 
statesman must take intd ifcdoutit if he is 
to be any good at his fob. M 

. Monsieur Azeau covers a vast field, his¬ 
torical and political, as well, as military, and 
fus book is well arranged considering the 
immense variety of detail xnar it contains. 
Mope sopjustiqrtpd thin/Mjc Barker,. he 
attributes subsequent calm jin die Middle 
Ear less to the fright JSugzflavc the neigh- 

bouthpod. than to the recession of the cold 
war once the Russians .Became enmeshed in 
Arab politics. ,' 

The u trap ” of his title is the legend, or 
chimera, that the Suez,Canal was wife only 
in ,western hands^ and that thcrpler of 
Egypt could not be trusted to keep it going 
hoyvever vital its yield anight be sp Egypt’s 
shaky Balance <4 payments, M. Azeau is 
good at setting hjs story, in .the context of 
contemporary world events j the f historical 
part of It is nevertheless overloaded with 
traditional French • apsessoaentsof the 
Machiavellian cunning of j Whitehall and, the 
Pentagon, Butwhci^hc comp$ to the crisis 
he offers both perspective and good judg¬ 
ment^ and ]his blow-by-blow account clearly 
shows tow vaip wqs > the * British hope of 
discomfiting ’Egypt while retaining the 
friendship of other Arafe, and hoW^eyen 
more fyt]le the French 1 ;hocioh that, by 


f ra >3i»ier France cdtild “saw ** 

jeria? His t^k^i-jpfobably: less pmi 
gucsswdrlclthan ghy}fet avf 1 "**^ *** 
lime1!^®# document i 
graphs, but is barred M l 

Professor Finer 

Indeed, his highly partisan account 1 
fcppbint those old enougbto haverhaciVhis 
feet the- Loadotn School of Ecommigs. 
Now an American profesaery hehate^Dattd 
oedy a tithe less then k hans Nomt. File 
is all ftW the Eden^MoEditecfaniquei tmt^ 
they rob ttn ideriiscd lwtel of ^dean 
vkxoFy* He also hsitos the Soqiec Uxboq 
worse than the testy l antf ezplodoa ;^heh 
Dottes is caused co vote'witb ue ird^&end. 

How could the United States side widi 
that government |the USSR] 1 against- tic 
best representatives of the ^civilisation of 
the west? Yet it did.” By his dtandaMs, 
America should have kept company with the 
“best? people, and could have snapped 
its fingecs, with impunity and for ever, at 
44 Arab passion and rancour.” His book is 
too long, too opinionated and nqt worth its 
price even for some lively comment on the 
American home predicament in ah election 
year. 

A point that emerges from 411 three tales 
is that only’the Egyptians end the Israelis 
acted unequivocally. The French did not 
tell the) British everything until ^ Eden was 
inside the trap ; the British equivocated in 
the hope tif keeping in with old America^ 
and Aftb friends as well as ^with new hnd 
less congenial. allies the AxakMnu misled 
the British through thek meatyntiouthed 
failure th be specific abodt their dhtipathf 
to spiliihg aforeigaruler add td thr use of 
force. Ifow different would hav^ bcen.tbi 
course of Events had the mien tit the. hekh 
been Bevin and Marshall instead of Eddd 
and Dalles, each of whom mistrusted the 
ocher as well as being prey to. b disease 
serious enough to wdrp judgment. :< 


More Reappraisals , 

■-) ! . , . ■ 

Labouring Mfin; Studies in the History of 
Lubourf r ,V 

By E. J. Elcbsbawnji.;,'.'‘ ‘ . ’ 1 

weidenfeld and Nicqlson. ■ 4<>j> pages. 53 s, 

This collection of c^hteen af'yclc^ 'efsays 
and review^'by ori^-of the mi^ce proactive 
and stunulating of oii^ Mar^t historians 
guides the reader over a wide afea of topics 
and proplcqis of British l^pcur history; 
mainly in the nineteenth century, though 
'overlapping* into thi^lajte.ttgbteenth and 
^arly twentieth. The underlying and unify- 
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iog theme is the history of the working class 
at large, rather than its better-known move¬ 
ments and organisations: hence “ labouring 
men” more than “Labour,” and much 
interesting poking into hitherto neglected 
and obscure corners. Apart from a short 
introductory essay on Paine as the spokes¬ 
man of the individualist “ self-reliant poor,” 
all the pieces fall into one of two categories: 
efrhqr combative, pleasantly truculent 
attempts at fescue or defence of orthodox 
Radical positions, generally against the 
forpes of CJaphamesqus “ revisionism,” or 
more sqber, though not necessarily more 
conventional, contributions to research and 
definition. 

The first category is introduced wiih a 
spirited and successful rescue of Luddism 
from the distortions of uncomprehending 
and hostile nineteenth-century economic 
apologists or Fabians and Liberals. Far 
from being a stupid and pointless refusal 
to accept progress and reality, Luddism was, 
in fact, part of a long, living, and very 
rational tradition of “ collective bargaining 
by riot." The famous thesis, enshnned in 
Halfvy, about Methodism and revolution is 
given a very cool, searching , examination; 
and Dr, Hobsbawm concludes that there is 
really no evidence tbit Methodism had any 
more chance, of restraining the rebellious 
from rebelling than had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Then come a couple of ex¬ 
hilarating papers (with a postscript) assault¬ 
ing Clapham and his followers in the 
“cheerful” school of economic historians 
of the nineteenth century: “The British 
Standard of Living, 1790-1850,” and “ His¬ 
tory and the 4 Dark Satanic Mills * ”. A 
rather desperate (and forlorn) rescue opera¬ 
tion is mounted on behalf of Hyndman (a 
figure peculiarly cheering to present-day 
British communists: his Social Democratic 
Federation had a fantastic Capacity for sur¬ 
vival in the face of sublinOfely incompetent 
leadership). More effectively, Dr Hobs¬ 
bawm shows us how respectfully Dr Marx 
was treated by his contemporary critics, be¬ 
fore the era of."hysterical anxiety” about 
the strength of communism. Lastly, Dr 
Hobsbawm treats us to a demolition job on 
the Fabians: all their claims to have 
destroyed Marx’s influence, to have inspired 
the Labour party, to have laid the founda¬ 
tions of the welfare state, are “ mythologi¬ 
cal.” Not only were the Fabians freaks, 
without a place, in the British political tradi¬ 
tion, in “ neither the liberal nor the work¬ 
ing-class stream of British politics.”; they 
were in reality representatives of a displaced 
and distressed middle class, their history to 
be written in terms of “ middle-class reac¬ 
tions to the breakdown of mid-Victorian 
certainties, the rise of new strata ... within 
British capitalism”: as an “ adaptation of 
the British middle classes to the era of im¬ 
perialism,” Their middle-class socialism re¬ 
flected, we are assured, the inability of the 
people for whom they spoke to “ find a firm 
place in the middle- and upper-class struc¬ 
ture of late-Victorian Britain." One is 
thankful for Dr Hobsbawm’s restraint in 
not permitting himself the indulgence even 
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once of using the phrase “ proto-fascist” It 
is certainly an astringent reappraisal: more 
stimulating, perhaps, than convincing. 

The second category of pieces is con¬ 
cerned mainly with specific problems of 
trade union history. What was the nature 
and extent of the “tramping system” in 
certain nineteenth-century unions? Can one 
discern a distinct and recurrent pattern of 
“ tensions ” making up any^ given “ expkv; 
sion” of working-class movemeBu Y* fibtv ’ 
nomic Fluctuations and some Social Move¬ 
ments”)? Why, in 1889, did the un¬ 
unionised gas industry suddenly become 
unionised, and' what deductions can one 
draw from this in a context of technological 
advance? How is the phenomenon of 
“ General Labour Unions,” neither craft 
nor industrial, to be accounted for? Why 
did trade unionism on the British waterside 
emerge as it did and when it did? How 
big was the “labour aristocracy” of nine¬ 
teenth-century England? What weight 
ought to be given to considerations of cus¬ 
tom, tradition, empiricism, short-term cal¬ 
culations, historical conditioning, in the 
history of labour relations? All these ques¬ 
tions, and more ? Dr Hobsbawm poses with 
clarity and precision. His greatest achieve¬ 
ment here is to have resisted the temptation 
to supply answers of corresponding clarity 
and precision. 


the ,-yerdiat. Thc^qUiSOity 9?. 
Row*eY Vj^heqrhi % it* ertfcaiftss 
St >ds, h^is’tonvinped^wew 

doubt he. will say so again in the third 
instalment (“ A Cornish Childhood ”, 
twenty years ago, was the first) of this 
moving evocative and maddening autobio- 
; he, qpll no doubt find in his agree- 
ablfe and distinguished triangular round 
between All Souls, Cornwall gnd California 
some more bitter rebuffs. 


As he feels, he writes: that is a mark 
of memorable . autobiography from 
Rousseau onwards. For all his insistence 
on the rational approach and his 
denunciations of stupidity (which made 
him a Labour young man because the Tory 
leaders were so stupid, and then cut him 
off from the. Labour party because it 
seemed to him so stupid too), Dr Rowse Is 
a feeling man. He sees and writes about 
scenes and sensations, when he is not angry, 
with the eye of a civilised countryman and 
scholar. He wanted to be acclaimed a poet. 
He might (if he had not rationally ruled it 
out) have been a religious man. As it is, for 
all his achievements, has had not made the 
success of his life that he feels he should 
have been allowed to do ; and he is right to 
tell us so, even so vehemently. 


A Fellow’s Lament 

A Comishman at Oxford 

By A. L. Rowse. 

Cafe, 319 pages. 30s. 

This is a sad book, well worth reading— 
both by this generation’s new invaders of 
old Oxford, of whom Dr Rowse was one of 
the first and most sensitive pioneers, and 
by the university’s abiding old elite of 
which, for all his protests, Dr Rowse 
became a permanent part when he was 
still only a poor Cornish lad. It is a sad 
book because this evident success story— 
from the scholarship to Christ Church to 
the sure first class degree in history to the 
fellowship at All Souls and his wide repute 
as a historical writer—is seen by Dr Rowse 
himself as a tale of frustration and failure, 
through an unfair fate and the stupidity of 
others. 

No man knows another man’s pain. For 
years during his struggles on the com¬ 
petitive university ladder, Dr Rowse was 
plagued by an undiagnosed ulcer. Cer¬ 
tainly others have gone to Oxford as social 
strangers from poor homes, and with 
physical, disabilities, too, to multiply their 
awkwardnesses there. But Dr RoWse 
blames, equally with his own pain, other 
people’s shortsightedness, which denied 
him the Newdigare prize as a poet, which 
he most of *U longed to be, and snatched 
from him the post at his own college for 
which he was invited to apply. 

Others, again, have missed prizes and 
not got fellowships when asked to put in 
for them. But they have, publicly anyhow, 


Adventure and Drama 

Under Five Shahs 

By Hassan Arfa. 

John Murray, 466 pages. 45s. 

Every now and again those eminent 
nineteenth century French orientalists, 
the Comte de Gobineau and the Vicomte de 
Vogii6, would enliven their studies with 
part-fictional accounts of the careers of east¬ 
ern personages. But not the most imagina¬ 
tive of their tales outdo, in chiaroscuro, 
adventure and the unexpected, General 
Arfa’s autobiography. His paternal grand¬ 
father’s father had been Vizier to the Khan 
of Erivan when it was still a part of the 
Shah’s dominions; another of his great¬ 
grandfathers, Commodore Jervis, served as 
a midshipman at Trafalgar; another was the 
fabulous Russian boyar , General Peter 
Demidoff, a giant of a man with so fierce a 
temper that he had his son flogged to death 
for arriving home late and threw his 
daughter’s suitor (the author's English 
grandfather) from a second-floor window of 
his palace for his presumption in asking for 
her hand. The author himself was bom in 
Tiflis, where his father was Persian Consul- 
General ; and, as if all this were not enough, 
he is brother-in-law of an ambassador of 
France and of an English Carmelite prioress. 
Against a background so diverse. General 
Arfa’s life could Iftrdly fail to be many- 
sided ; with hi$ zest for adventure and pas¬ 
sionate devotion to his country and its 
Shahs, his story rea<ls in places like extracts 
from the Arabian Nights. 
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Young Arfa was certainly precocious. At 
fifteen,*cnt by his father to France to karn 
the language* he chose the method of dop¬ 
ing with his tutor’s wife; at sixteen, fired 
with Islamic fellow-feeling for the Turks in 
their struggle against Italian aggression in 
North Africa, he tried to join up with their 
foices io*Tripuli; at seventeen, as. a cadet 
in the Turkish Military Academy, he con¬ 
trived to fight on their side against the Bui- 
gars, He was ninetcecn when he first saw 
his own-country and was commissioned into 
the Imperial Guard. It was on one of his 
visits'fpihc paternal villa in the Principality 
of his father had retired with, 

his $Wd&h second Wife years as 

a m header in Gcmstahrinome, - that Arfa 
junior met and marked Hilda Bewkkc^ the 
young English; bidfafes than dancing in 
Monte Carlo in Dlaghiltv*s BdlcttRUsscs. 

Next come thirty-odd years of active— 
very active—soldiering in Iran against cen¬ 
trifugal tribesmen, interrupted by a brief 
spell as military attache in London and cul¬ 
minating in the high responsibility of Chief 
of Staff of the Army. Dr Mosaddeq’s 
attempt to abolish the monarchy then forces 
the author into politics (and into prison) in 
defence of the throne, and his next task in 
the service of his country is to represent it 
in Turkey (as his father had done half a 
century earlier) and in Greece. In Turkey 
he is again involved in tragic and dramatic 
events: the slaughter of the Iraqi royal 
family on the day the young King Faisal 
was awaited in Istanbul for a meeting of the 
heads of state in the Baghdad Pact; the 
overthrow of the Mendercs Government and 
its painful sequel. The ambassadorship to 
Pakistan and Ceylon continues a career that 
has left little leisnrg for the pursuit of the 
author’s hobby, dairy-farming on his prop¬ 
erty outside Teheran. 

It is a varied menu of well seasoned dishes 
that the general offers us in this book. The 
chapters on campaigning against restless 
Kurds and recalcitrant Turkomans will 
ippeal to the Middle Eastern expert; those 
on Reza Shth and Dr Mosaddeq and the oil 
controversy will appeal to all, for they are 
eye-witness history written from the inside 
by one who has had a hand in its making. 

In a striking photograph of the first meeting 
(at which Arfa was present) between Reza 
Shah and Kernel Ataturk we can observe 
the reciprocal appraisal*6f one another by 
these tough Duci of Hither Asia. 

Polyglot General Arfa’s English is pleas¬ 
ant to read, as witness the account of his 
audience with the effete young Ahmad Shah, 
who opened Reza Khairs way to the throne 
b> preferring Paris to Persia. The author 
was to report to this faineant tailpiece of the 
once vigorous Qajar dynasty on some fight¬ 
ing in Mazandcran in which he had just 
been engaged: 

Ahrt'ad Shah appeared. He was short and 
Ut, with a half-bored and half-apprehensive 
expression on hi'* clean-shaven face. Foi a 
few moments \\c stood facing each other in 
silence. Then Moshir-ed-Dovleh leaned 
towards the Shah and whispered: “ Ask him 
about what happened.” 

” What happened?” repeated the Shah 
mechanically. 


BOOKS 
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By : ’':h 

Chatto ?,;•: 

The jacket of ‘this jjocijt :«aci^es: fct Mr 
Walsh the twe OtPra&sor of Literature fai 
the University of Leeds. He is in fact Pro¬ 
fessor of Education there, buf tbe mistake is 
unctersufiidable. Nobody * could make 

S reater claims for the civilising influence of 
iterating than be. does > and it is through 
v|cu|€/^i!ftWsiir v bf literary texts that, he 
j- ri 

$ wi8 read his previous book, 

M Tfic OSiJ r bf, ; Imagination,” on the intcr- 
rela^hcl of literature and educational 
, thotig&L wifi recojjirise a similarity of 
■' method os 1 well as certain recurrent 
cqthusiasms. The new volume, however, 
is intended for a wider public, and oofy the 
introductory chapter (a very good one) deals 
specifically with the aims and means of edu¬ 
cating people in humanity. This word, 
needless to say, does not bear the same con¬ 
notation as it does in Scottish academic 
contexts. Professor Walsh quite simply 
urges that people need help and guidance if 
they are to become fully aware of the 
potentialities and complexities Implicit in 
the condition of being human, and argues 
that literature can afford such help. His 
subsequent chapters examine writers who 
have themselves grappled with such 
characteristic difficulties as the establish¬ 
ment of a sense of identity in a world of 
circumstance (Henry James) or the con¬ 
fronting of events with an ideal (Santayana). 

ProfessoT Walsh's case is much 
strengthened by the inclusive view he takes 
of literature. He gives plenty of attention 
to other forms than poetry and fiction. 
Th .*se highly imaginative exercises (along 
with drama, unaccountably omitted) have 
their own peculiar power to extend insight 
and quicken sympathy; but wc can 
unquestionably learn much about what it 
means to be human by reading letters, auto¬ 
biographies, philosophical essays, even 
literary criticism. The author has not 
played for safety in his choice of creative 
writers—R. K. Nurvan, D. J. Enright and 
Brian Glanville. His other subjects are 
far more securely established in critical 
esteem, but he has perceptive things to say 
about them all. The final chapter is more 
concerned with the predicament of the 
modern writer in coming to terms with his 
cultural environment than with the value of 
literature as an educative force, and as a 
conclusion it leaves something to be desired. 
As a whole, however, the book presents 
very persuasively Professor Walsh’s thesis 
that, in an age impoverished by a lack of 
religious belief and sound moral criteria, 
literature does provide a rich source from 
which a sense of values can be fed. 

A word of thanks is due to the publishers 
for the low price of this well produced 
volume; but there is a comic misprint op 
page 86, where “ perfectly performed *’ 
should surely read 4 ‘ perfectly pre-formed.” 


OTHER BOOp 

f ||QQNM1C ' QftOVTA W A ft®* .MMKET. B\ 

> SPi! lt£ 

Gmjmk tm*rsny frits, ■ 85^ 

T»vo faftjm walwtiiis wafk {tend out in 
recent academic writings ebout srowtTi Tit* 
first it concentrates on regional differ- 

encerW Bpwtii rates within a oaMUtty (or tree 
trade tnjff. The second;* that theory and 
fttatistical verification arc admirably Intermixed, 
thanks^ to the recent publication' ’ an 
insi irewively large collcctiqp of state by f state 
estimates of incomes in America over an tight y- 
year period. Differences in industrial com- 
mffion turn out to be relatively uiiimponam 
! m explaining long-term intjprstaur differences in 
manufacturing growth rata, and the authors 
^ put much more weight on differences in the rate 
at which the labour force grows. 


West AJ^icAn Annual, I3&4-45. Edited by 
K* JWw wtti Publications, Lagos 

London: Diplomatic Press and PubUthmp Co. 

352 pages £3 3b. 


Sm ecu West 1 African countries arc surveyed 
in this useful, African-produced reference book. 
Tiiis second edition includes a deadpan review 
of West Africa's only colony, Portuguese Guinea. 
The work an a whole benefits from being regional 
in character: Africa is too large, and the results 
too bulky, for any more continental com¬ 
pendium*. It is an ambitious annual, taking It* 
information-giving function very seriously: the 
recent histories, the geographies, the constitu¬ 
tions, and many trading regulations are given, 
along witfi rare details like the tribal structures 
and the national anthems, and the latest flection 
results. Some of it is fascinating: How else 
could it become known that the Senegal national 
anthem, written by its president, begins (in 
English translation): “ Strum your koras, strike 
the balafons.” 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(C'waiincntMi Edition) 1964 65 

4th Edition: 

46,000 companies listed 

Hcixium and Western CemfciO* 

Luxemburg Austria 

Franc* Denmark 1 

Hnttand Nortraj 

Italy Sweden 

Snifter land L',$. W. Europe («c». I .K.i 
Subsidiaries and associates listed to show 
pu rails. Parents listed to show subsidiaries and 
associates. 

\%uiluhlc complete £1 10%. posl Tree t’.K. or in 
the followinjt sections: 

Vol. J trance,. ; 

\ol 2 W. Cermany l .S. Western 

Austria ’ f .ich \r uropt* 

Scandinavia \olumc arailuhlc 


Yol 1 Belgium 

14 

Otih 

HuUand 

posl 

wkii 

Hub 

fi ec 

ctuitplele 

Snil/trbind 


edition 


“L>ie koncmcniulc Ausgnhc im I'hr die wc%i- 
cinop.ii,the tnul 4lic amcMkunisvhc Imlusiriv 
cine wnklichc I undgrubc.” 

—ft onh fm iei Mfaetuchh ■ 
"’D'unc utilisation pratique, cei ohm age dress*. 
u» catalogue dcs societcs mgrcs dc Ivors tilutk> 
on dc leurs associlcs . . .** -- /«' Month- 

Available through hook sellers or from the 
publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great CnHege Street, London, S.W.I. 

Also uraitable: \Hio Owns Whom (U.K. Edition) 
£X ptisi free. 4 Supplements lo t.k. Edition 
(June. Sepi., Dec., 1964. Mur.* 1965) £1 the set 
post free. 
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From Llangollen to Pwllheli and across the Menai Straits .. 



High Speed Gas spreads its warmth around North Wales 


T he need was tjierf, the demand was 
there. The difficulty lay in the terrain. 
Rugged and romantic to the tourist, it 
presented a tough, practical challenge to 
the architects of the N. Waies grid. To 
supply the growing demand for High 
Speed Gas, the Wales Gas Board had to 
plan a complex and ambitious pipe-laying 
operation. They had to reckon with three 
major rivers, one hundred and twent)- 
seven streams and seven miles of solid 
rock and boulder in the Snowdon range. 


They had to provide for sufficient pres¬ 
sure to pass the gas over exceptional 
distances, and altitudes of up to 1,750 lit. 
abo\e sea level. Despite these conditions, 
the first 180 miles of the North Wales grid, 
from Llangollen across the Menai Straits 
to Anglesey, were laid within a year. Now 
a further 52 miles links Llanrwst to 
Pwllheli, and St. Asaph to Ruthin; and 
spreads slill farther the simplifying bene¬ 
fits of High Speed Gas to new industry 
and the people w ho live there. 


The selling may be romantic, but the 
North Wales grid is a highly advanced and 
sophisticated technological achievement. 
Built to operate over long distances and 
at high pressures, it w as the first major gas 
grid in Britain to use radio telemetering to 
control supply (you sec above the new 
Telcmelcry Control Room at Rhyl). It is 
all part of the new pattern of Britain's gas 
industry, designed to meet a growing 
domestic and industrial demand last, 
efficiently and fully. 


In today's high speed world... the gas industry thinks of tomorrow. 
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Aircraft are Too Expensive 

Issues that have been simmering for six years were boiling 
over this week; is the defence of this country to be put in pawn 
in order to keep jobs for aircraft workers, or vice versa? 


N O government should be asked to make such a dreadfully 
bald choice ; the reorganisation of the Ministry of De¬ 
fence put in hand two years ago came too late to save Mr 
Wilson and Mr Healey from having to make it. They will 
probably resolve their immediate dilemma with the usual soggy 
compromise, and it will be lacking in charity to blame them 
if it is soggy, a compromise, and the worst of both worlds. 
Look dispassionately for a moment at the facts that face them. 
T here is the defence of this country, an issue that should take 
precedence over everything else and in all circumstances. 
The defence budget is strained beyond endurance by costly 
weapons and this year something has to give, either the budget 
or the weapons. The future size of the aircraft industry, 
which ought to be a separate issue, is not, because aircraft 
production is inextricably bound up with defence. Cut 
weapons and you cut jobs, and the aircraft industry being 
what it is, large numbers of men are given their cards the 
day after cancellation is announced—with no nonsense about 
softening the blow with severance pay and the like. What 
does this or any other government do in these circumstances ? 
Soften the blow as much as it humanly can by letting the 
work run down . . . and down . . . and away over the horizon 
where the ultimate decision to cry Stop! does not have to be 
taken until another day. 

Apply this to the present defence-aviation dispute and one 
comes up with the following series of decisions. Concord is not 
cancelled, but it is not put into production either ; prototypes 
only are authorised and a breathing space thus bought—at 
the cost of some hundreds of millions of pounds—before any 
final commitment to send Concords thundering down the pro¬ 
duction line. TSR 2 is not cancelled cither, nor is it ordered ; 
the most probable decision here looks like the authorisation 
of a small, experimental batch that will probably end as re¬ 
search aircraft and never see RAF service. Vertical take-off 
is not cancelled either, but the simpler and cheaper of the 
available designs is chosen, rather than the more expensive, 
high performance one. 

If this is, indeed, the kind of choice the government will 
make, then it must be with the resolve never to let the present 
muddle arise again. It is not fair to blame it on the short¬ 
comings of the aircraft industry, although it is the industry 
and its managers who, by their determined and formidable 
resistance to cuts or criticisms in the past, have encouraged 
matters to slide until the government has to make the terrible 


decision to waste several hundreds of millions of pounds in 
order to save several thousand jobs. The men to blame ace 
the government's technical advisers—those who pressed for 
the support of projects that have turned out to be unnecessary, 
unsuitable or just too expensive for this country, and who 
advised the rejection of others. If one talks to the researchers, 
the men who provide the data for deciding that X works 
and Y will not, plenty of them will say Lhat their advice has 
been ignored, or rejected, or simply disbelieved by their 
superiors ; and their cynicism is something that the govern¬ 
ment will have to heed. The blame spills across the whole 
gamut of government advisers: the Royal Aircraft Establish¬ 
ment at Farnborough, the Air Staff, the lor. It is on their 
advice that orders were placed in good faith for weapons rang¬ 
ing from Blue Streak to TSR 2, which have subsequently 
turned into obvious candidates for cancellation, not just on 
economic or financial grounds, bur on defence grounds too. 
Blue Streak was a forgivable error ; it was, to do the govern¬ 
ment's advisers credit, cancelled as soon as the pattern of war¬ 
fare altered in a way that made it obviously obsolete. But what 
can one say of the record of TSR 2 ? Only that it has been 
a matter for dispute between a weak Ministry of Defence and 
a strong Air Staff ever since work first began on it in 1958, 
and that the tussle to proceed or cancel has come up regularly 
each year at this time when the defence estimates are prepared. 

The argument against TSR 2 is that it is too expensive to 
do the job for which it was intended, and not needed for the 
one that would justify its cost. The RAF needs very badly 
a good, fast, small bomber to carry high explosives to targets 
behind enemy lines, and it needs such a bomber now for the 
type of fighting it is likely to be asked to do at any time. 
Such a bomber should, now, be on its way to the Far East 
in place of the elegant but elderly and horribly vulnerable 
V-bombers. The RAF cannot afford to buy aircraft costing 
several million pounds each for this kind of mission, which 
is what TSR 2 will cost. The cost might possibly be justified 
if TSR2 was required to deliver H-bombs (ignoring, for 
purposes of this argument, whether it could or could 
not do the job). But a country investing considerable sums 
in Polaris submarines does not need (or, indeed, cannot afford 
to have) a second string to its nuclear bow. This—no doubt 
over-simplified—is the case now against TSR 2. It is simple, 
logical and it suggests that the aircraft ought never to have 
been built. 
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BUSINESS 


That does not undo the fact that it has been It h 

flying after a fashion and perhaps a quarter (ffi&el$^u^ 
argument about the figure) of the sum required tq^dffiiop it 
has already been spent. A large production macbf&e is griis^ 
ing into action to build it. Outright cancellation would Re¬ 
lease the remaining three-quarters of TSR 2*s development 
costs to buy other more suitable aircraft (and they need not 
be American, although they might have to be if open revolt 
by the Air Marshals is to be avoided). But it would also do 
terrible things to the production machine, and break a sizeable 
section of it beyond repair. 


T hk aircraft industry employs just as many people now as 
it did six years agio, when Duncan Sandys made its 
numerous separate companies merge In order,- among other 
things, to provide for a painless reduction in size. It was plain 
then that the British aircraft industry was too big for Britain's 
needs, and it remains equally plain today. The industry 
reached its postwar size on the basis of export orders from 
countries re-equipping their war-shattered air forces with the 
new jets. Those countries now have their jets, and in many 
cases their own aircraft industries. The markets that 
launched the industry no longer exist. Nor, in Britain, do 
the kind of orders that could have absorbed some of the indus¬ 
try’s excess capacity ; there is no space programme except in 
the strictly scientific sense; and no programme for large 
missiles, although the industry has done well in small ones. 
Bad technical judgement has also led to its building aircraft 
that were quite obviously not going to interest other coun¬ 
tries, and eventually not British buyers either. The VC 10 
jet, a commitment from which the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation tried so hard to be released, is one example. A 
series of military aircraft from the Lightning fighter to the 
Belfast freighter and now TSR 2 are others. 

It costs an average of £ 2,000 per man to maintain the air¬ 
craft industry, or something rather more than £500 million 
a year at its present size: £5,000 million in the decade that 
it takes to design and deliver a new aircraft. The current 
cost of developing new engines alone ranges from £20 million 
to approaching £roo million depending on their complexity. 
These are nothing like so big as some of the figures currently 
bandied about, but they are formidable. It would be a bold 
man who would argue that the country gels £500 million- 
worth of value a year for this outlay, or £500 million-worth 
of technical expertise to stimulate other, more laggard indus¬ 
tries. Examination would probably show that the aircraft 
industry’s overheads were pretty staggering by normal indus¬ 
trial standards, but even assuming that the aircraft companies 
each trimmed their lavish style down to the levels endured 
by ordinary industrial mortals, the industry would still be 
roo large for the British economy, and would still need to 
come down in size by at least 25 per cent. 

The fact that it is overgrown and overblown and has been 
for some considerable time, increases the present difficulties. 
Logic urges that both TSR 2 and Concord should be can¬ 
celled ; common sense points out that to do so now would 
rock the British Aircraft Corporation, which builds both of 
them, to its foundations and leave it entirely dependent on 
declining production of the VC 10, some missile work and 
what orders it secured for its small jet One Eleven. The 
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coyqt^ fjoes pot ow$ BA£ or an other aircraft comply a 
* 7 living,6$ inSblainjopal (<nd juj|ice it 

>pri^j^i^cmployer, 6}ve fiiem tbfi aStne^ort 
terms *7" it urges o#ier employers to gltc to tlirfr workers* 
Thu$, ifcthe "aircraft 1 industry has to- be^given a te$>porajr$ 
reprieve how, at considerable cost to the economy, it must 
be on the clear understanding that it is only temporary, and 
that the industry has to slim itself down during that time to 
a more reasonable and economic size. 

The difficult choke is to decide how long a reprieve is 
socially just and Ijur, and politically and financially possible. 
It is here that tfate government may run into its own trap. 
Some very bad aircraft have been built in Britain, but some 
very good ones have been built ttio. The American industry 
has prbbably buried many more dud aircraft than we have. 
Its latest, most enormous failure, the B 70 bomber, sits in 
the hangars of North American Aviation reminding anyone 
tempted to forget that the Americans, too, are fallible. And 
blind, too, for why have they neglected the possibilities of 
vertical take-off for so long ? The British*aircraft industry 
is technically lively enough to deserve to survive in its own 
right—if the Ministry of Defence exerts its authority to see 
that the right military aircraft get chosen for the future and 
not the wrong ones. But the sort of compromise towards 
which the government is now heading involves investing con¬ 
siderable sums in the wrong aircraft, simply because the 
agonising human consequences cannot be faced of cutting off 
support to them. The country deserves to be told precisely 
what size of pension it is being asked to give the aircraft 
industry; the cost of TSR 2 is in dispute and so is the cost 
of Concord. The British Aircraft Corporation is still earnestly 
and angrily maintaining that the country will get Concord for 
a joint Anglo-French investment of £280 million, when other 
evidence from government departments and elsewhere sug¬ 
gests that the sum may be £350 millon. Other declining 
industries, like textiles and shipbuilding, may very well ask 
why a small and noisy industry like aviation should have so 
much more ample and generous a cushion than they. 

The money might be better spent in fostering aircraft re¬ 
search, which has lagged disastrously in Britain during the 
last decade, than in building a series of flying white elephants. 
What prevents the evolution of any sensible policy along these 
lines is the furious opposition set up by both the industry and 
the armed services every time it is suggested that something 
unwanted might be cut out in order to provide funds for 
other things. This is understandable, both industrially and 
politically: the company that loses one order does not neces¬ 
sarily gam the other. If TSR 2 were replaced, temporarily, 
by a developed version of the Navy’s Buccaneer bomber, BAC 
would lose an order and the Hawker Stddcley group—which 
has kept deftly mum through the present dispute—would gain 
one. If the government is to have a rational aviation policy, 
it will have to follow the French pattern of sub-contracting to 
unsuccessful companies much more closely, so that work 
means work for all and not just caviare for one. 

If this means the end of active competition at home, there 
is plenty from the United States to keep designers up to the 
mark. But this does, mean that the fanatic anti-Americanism 
which proliferates each time anybody suggests that an Ameri¬ 
can design might conceivably be better must be put behind 
us once and for all. 
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Goldcmd exchange marketshave calmed,:forth* moment. * ' ! 

Rising bankruptcies have finally brought down Hie Rank of Japqit's discount 
rate, by just over o*j ,, r ; • 

I > 

Consumer spending in Sweden may be dampened by the new budget* hrimch 
officials admit that a falling away in consumer spending there bodes HI for hopes 
of any early upturn in investment or production . In Britain , too, doubts over 
investment plans have been heightened still further: the latest retail returns 
show price increases more than absorbing the extra money passed over the 
counters . 


HOW MUCH DOES INVESTMENT COUNT ? 


For 1965, manufacturers in the 
United States are forecasting a 
further rise in their fixed invest¬ 
ment, but much les$ than of late : 
8%. Across the Common Market, 
industrialists’ forecasts vary : plus 
9% for Germany, no better than 
level for France and Italy. In 
Britain, manufacturers did forecast 
a rise of about 10% ; but that was 
pre-election, pre-sterling crisis, 
pre-corporation tax. Today, an 
objective guess might indicate a faB 
of perhaps 2 % in British mantifac- a 
taring investment this year. 

In Europe, as in America, manu¬ 
facturers’ fixed investment is again 
becoming more cyclical, though 
underlying trends in Europe are 
more firmly upward, even in 
Britain. As the upper chart on 
this page shows, since 1950 the 
German manufacturing investment 
cycle ha6 consisted of two periods 
of stability in annual investment, 
alternating with two periods of in¬ 
tensely rapid growth. In Britain, 
there were declines in 1957-59 and 
1961-63, between the only two real 
private investment booms the 
country has had since the war. But 
in America, during the fifties, the 
manufacturing investment cycle 
moved quite widely around only a 
slowly rising trend. Not until 
1964, allowing for price changes, 
did it pass 1956-57 levels. 

In the United States, it can be 
argued that the shift of economic 
activity into non-manufacturing 
services makes manufacturing 
investment a less useful indicator. 
For Germany and Britain; how¬ 
ever, it remains perhaps the most 
significant pointer to private busi¬ 


nessmen’s concern with increasing 
productive capacity. 

Net investment—gross investment 
less depreciation of the nation’s 
working capacity—would be a 
more precise measure, in theory. 
In practice, it requires shaky esti¬ 
mation of the nationY “ capital 
stock.” More crudely, one can as¬ 
sume that the proportion of output 
required to offset depreciation fully 
is a figure' rising omy very slowly 
over time. So marked increases in 
the proportion of gross investment 
to net output —- which British 
manufacturers have achieved, but 
the Germans much more so— 
imply a somewhat sharper net ad¬ 
dition to these countries’ effective 
manufacturing capacity. 

Leagues Beyond 
Compare 

Britain’s new Labour government 
has not been slow—or wrong—to 
pull out once again the one statistic 
that has worried this country most 
in postwar years—the international 
investment and growth league 
tables. Taking gross fixed invest¬ 
ment as a proportion of national 
income ■— here for the whole 
economy, not simply manufac¬ 
turing—Britain is still low in the 
league for the developed countries. 
Slowly, it has pulled up its per¬ 
centage from just over 13% to 
17-18%, with a peak of 18% in 
1961. Belgium, alone, has nearly 
as low an average. The United 
States, of recent years, has been 
slipping down towards similar 
percentages. But most industrial 
nations can show much higher 
figures: France around 20%, 
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Sweden, Italy and Canada 22-24%, 
Germany ahd the Netherlands 
around 25 per cent, Japan an 
almost incredible 30-35%. 
Britain’s customary self-reproach, 
here, is no doubt justified, par¬ 
ticularly because a high proportion 
of its total investment comes 
under public control. But recent 
economic studies have quite 
deflated rimpfofe faith in “ getting 
the investment percentage up” as 
any automatic accelerator of 
national fconomic growth. As, the 
“scatter diagram” on the . next 
page shows, the statistical rela- 
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cionship between a high invest¬ 
ment percentage and a high rate 
of economic growth is not very 
marked*. (K die correlation were 
complete, the points should lie on 
the diagonal line.) 

Men Count Too 

No one questions that capital 
investment is one significant factor 
in the relative growth rates of 
different economies. But one 
study covering no less than 52 
countries found that investment 
was less closely associated with 
growth rates than increases in the 
effective labour force were (or 
even, for developing economies, 
than increases in calorie intake of 
food per head). These statistical 
relationships do not imply that one 
variable causes the change in the 
other. But unless the association 
Is pretty marked, it is unreasonable 
to assume any causality—e.g., that 
faster economic growth depends 
entirely or even mostly on higher 
fixed investment. 

Below, the large table show! 
average investment ratios, growth 
rates, and the resultant “incre¬ 
mental capital-output ratios ” for a 
number of developed economies 
over the last dozen years. These 
ratios are simply one way of show¬ 
ing the proportion of national 
investment that these countries 
have had to put in to achieve a 
given increment* of* national 
product. 

Mere, the lower the ratio any nation 
^as the Higher the . payoff Jt has 
been getting on irs?nattofcal#api^ 
investment.' Britain and the United 
States, by this count, have been 
getting a notably low return, on 
their investment (of which they 
were doing proportionately less, 
moreover, than other countries). 
Only Canada, during i 957 -* 3 > a 
period in part of which it suffered 
a deep recession, did worse. 

Is the Payoff Declining ? 

At the other end of the seal* Japan, 
Germany and Italy, with high pro¬ 
portions of investment were also 
manag in g to get 1 a high rate of pay¬ 
off on what they ploughed back. 
But this tabic 'shows something 
else. Almost without exception, 
these ratios suggest a lower payoff 
on fixed Investment for the period 
"1957-63 than for the period 
>1950-56. Germany, fetf example, 
'was having to put in nearly twice 
as high a proportion of investment 
for eafeh unit of growth In national 
product iri the second period as it 
luki fa tW first (Sweden, tittle, Was 
getting a slightly better return' on 


its money). And if it is any com¬ 
fort to the low>a)isSrf«fc ifiyjtst- 
mem league/sticps 
ca^ital-putput rayo^m th$y&qnd 
period, were coming much closer 
together. Not even the champions 
were finding it that much easier. 
Studies such as these suggest, first, 
diet other elements — perhaps 
better management, better training 
of labour, improved education— 


may need as much emphasis as 
fell** ! “ — 
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tivity in die investment pattern— 
as between industries, perhaps as 
between private and public sectors 
too—is also significant. The 
quality of investment may court 
nearly as much as the quantity 
of it. 
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Decision on Liquidity : » 

Our itinerant correspondent reporta ayritical turn ; 
in attitudes towards international o^detary reform among \\ 
central bankers on the continent 


A very important shift of attitude* crystallised m Ballast 
week-end ^mong r Eurqpc’$ cental bankers, Over the 
past two months theyh^vs come ^rounritp the view: d*at<a 
fundamental change in, the system- is 

necessary^ Tfysre is still no agreement on, w\iat fortQ.it should 
t&Jp, ftiey are agreed W) agree quicfyy. $cupe are tipping 
for the decision in principle even before the Ossola committee 
reports at the end 6f May, , And qpe point is already clear: 
whatever solution is founds it jvjli at thp very least put a 
ceiling on the present system of international reserves accruing 
by countries piling up dollar and .sterling balances-, “ It had 
to stop some day ” is what even the mildest and most inter¬ 
nationalist of central bankers are now saying. The day, it 
seems, is here. ; r . 

This being said, it must be added at mice that nothing 
dramatic is likely to happen to disturb the foreign exchanges 
further. At the bankers' regular meeting in Basle last week¬ 
end, general opinion was that the short-term support organised 
for sterling was adequate. It will certainly be renewed or 
consolidated as necessary—although the form this takes is 
under discussion. Some officials favour a consolidation into 
long term loans, up to fifteen years in the American tranche. 
Others prefer to keep the term short. But the continental 
bankers are far from satisfied that the British government has 
done enough to bring the British economy under control. The 
current prices scare has done nothing to reassure them, and 
as Mr Jay, the President of the Board of Trade, was told 
in Brussels this week, they dislike the 15 per cent import sur¬ 
charge as much as ever. The situation will be under review 
again in the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development next month, but the bankers are ready to wait 
until the budget in April before considering putting any really 
drastic pressure on London. In exchange, they expect London 
and Washington to recognise realities and to talk turkey. 

Several things have pointed up the position in the past 
few days. The common market's central bankers met secretly 
in their new committee in Basle on Monday. They are obliged 
by their rules to have prior consultation before any of them 
can take major decisions affecting the international payments 
situation. However, it was recognised that the French deci¬ 
sion on converting dollars, reports of which started the gold 
scare last week, was a “ normal '* operation not requiring con¬ 
sultation. Far from appearing as the bad boys of the team, 
the Fretfch expressed their eagerness to help Britain. In what¬ 
ever further arrangements are made for sterling, the help of 
rhe Six will be agreed in advance, as their rules require. For 
them, one of the particularly disagreeable aspects of the $3,000 
million support operation in November was that it w r as put 
through too fast for their consultation to be possible. It is 
estimated on the continent that perhaps $1,000 million of the 
credit has been used or pledged. 

It has also became dear that France is not the only country 
that is reluctant to go on holding “ inconvertible '* dollars. 
Ftn* France* the position is made particularly galling by 


domestic factors* with a -credit squeeze in progress 
diminishing profit margins. French firms are short of money 
for their own investment plans and the narrowness of the 
Pons capital marker does nothing to helpw American investors* 
in die French View, have i profited from this capital shortage, 
and from low prices oh‘the Bourse, which aeems : t6 many 
Frenchmen to be'hitting them while they arc dowm' Appear¬ 
ance; of a large dpEtar fciirplus on their capital^ account is»n6 
consolation. Blit thesame thought was frequently expressed in 
Italy last year after leading companies likc Montccatini and 
Olivetti had to lean; on outside, support in exchange for the 
sacrifice of some of their autonomy. There is no likelihood 
that the Italians* any more than the Germans, will try tocon- 
verr their large official dollar holdings now, but underneath a 
potential pressure is there, at least in Germany. The Germans 
are always highly sensitive to the danger of inflation and their 
large current surplus is beginning to bother them again. Bonn 
was quick this week to reject the suggestion of a committee 
of experts that the mark must be put on a floating rate (and 
thereby revalued) and to disclaim any intention of going. for 
gold ; but the problem remains. The Japanese too are giving 
signs that they will not be happy for ever about their holdings 
of dollars. 

If this is the long-term problem, there appears to be no 
intention, in Paris or elsewhere, of doing anything to disturb 
the foreign exchanges further while new international arrange¬ 
ments are worked out. Thinking about what the solution 
should be is extremely fluid and there is no question of 
Washington and London being met by a common front or 
being forced to eat humble pie. Their diplomatic position is 
strong. It must not be wasted. In a way, the worst thing 
that could happen would be for the sterling crisis to be over¬ 
come with short-term measures before anything fundamental 
is decided. Attitudes might crystallize later ; but the reserve 
currency countries’ hand is not likely to get any stronger. 
Just now, the French have become more flexible in their plan 
for a composite reserve unit, and there are interesting ideas 
on the table for providing Britain with in effect a long-term 
monetary loan from a more supple use of the International 
Monetary Fund. One possibility is for sterling balances and 
possibly dollar balances, too* to be transferred into the IMF, 
giving the holders of the balances a super gold tranche position 
and a gold-guarantee to boot. This scheme* which has been 
advocated in our own columns, now seems to be under official 
consideration. But any scheme for using the Fund, depends 
basically on Washington, but more particularly London, agree¬ 
ing to some form of insurance against their returning to ask 
for another massive dose of help in a couple of years’ time. 
Otherwise, the French preference for organising help in a more 
limited—and preponderantly European—setting, will carry 
increasing weight, especially Nvith the common market begin¬ 
ning to feel its true strength just now. The prize could be 
the biggest step forward in international monetary co-operation 
since Bretton Woods. 
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Where the Shoe Pinches 


Selling shoes is not the simple 
business some chain stores 
think it is 

T he first take-over defeat that Mr Charles Clore ever 
suffered on his own home ground, the boot and shoe 
business, occurred last autumn when in the middle of much 
noise and fuss he lost W. Barrett to Stylo Shoe. Nevertheless. 
Stylo has since been giving W. Barrett what might be described 
as the Gore treatment. Shops will be re-vamped (if Stylo 
can find the money), and re-stocked with an eye on a totally 
different type of business. The trad family that formed the 
backbone of Barrett’s trade, buying its sensible shoes once a 
year, is not the Hew Barrett’s favourite customer. The target 
now is the teenage miss, smart, fashion-conscious, affluent, 
and buying a new pair of shoes a month. 

Shoes became fashion goods—as opposed to something that 
merely kept one’s feet dry—some time in the mid-1950*5. 
Then people were buying on average roughly one pair of shoes 
every four months ; which was slightly less than they were 
buying before the war. Now they are buying a pair every 
three months and the rise has been most marked, not sur¬ 
prisingly, in leather shoes (and leather boots) for women. The 
main beneficiaries of this trend towards shorter-life fashion 
shoes have been the multiple chains. And they have collared 
more than their fair share of new consumer spending on shoes. 

The multiples now own more than 6,000 shoe shops, out 
of a total of 14,500, and in value they do about two-thirds of 
the trade. Of these, Mr Gore's British Shoe Corporation has 
about 2,000 shops and 24 per cent of the trade. The footwear 
multiples dominate their suppliers to an even greater extent 
than Marks and Spencer dominates the clothing makers. The 
manufacturing side of shoes is ham-strung by over-capacity 
and is widely fragmented. No manufacturer has more than 
10 per cent of the market. The commercial policy of the 
multiples—^pursued most vigorously by the Clore chains—has 
many analogies with Marks and Spencer’s. They have forced 
down buying prices and passed the benefit on to shoppers. 
This, together with first-class shop sites, has enabled them to 
enlarge their share of the market. The independent retailers 
with their smaller bargaining power cannot get supplies on the 
same favourable terms—so either their selling prices become 
less competitive or Lheir margins become narrower, or even 
both. 

Size gives the multiples another advantage. Stock control 
is the key to successful shoe selling. A customer whose size 
is out of stock will not stay and buy some other size. She 
will merely try the next shop, usually only a stone’s throw 
away. Half a shoe shop's sales are made on Saturday ; 
accordingly, the retailer who can re-stock his shops fully by 
the next Saturday (which is not nearly as easy as it sounds) 
has a tremendous advantage. This exercise is easier for the 
multiples, with their own vans, distribution depots and data 
processing equipment, thaark it for the small retailer. He 
probably depends upo#%fcveraTfceparate manufacturers and a 
wholesaler for his tfippftes: his stocktaking is done the hard 
way and shopfi^T of 1 either working capital or storage space 
may prevent him from carrying adequate stocks. 


Not surprisingly, the number of independent shoe shops has 
tended gently to decline. Some have been bought up by 
larger manufacturers with popular brand names like K Shoes, 
Norvic and Garks, who all have a vested interest in the sur¬ 
vival of the* independent retailer. Most shoes sold by the 
multiples carry their own brand name, which means that 
manufacturers selling branded shoes have to look for other 
outlets, which include department stores as well as the inde¬ 
pendent shops. Brand advertising has been increased, thus 
helping the small shop by creating demand and making the 
branded shoes more attractive to the department store and 
harder for the multiples to do without. 

There are over 400 manufacturers of footwear in Britain, 
most of them small, and they squabble desperately for orders 
from the multiples. Only where a manufacturer has established 
a reputation for a speciality product, such as women’s evening 
shoes, has he any significant bargaining strength. Overcapacity 
in the boot and shoe industry is not new; nor it is confined to 
Britain—the United States has a similar problem, and for 
much the same reason. Up to the 1920s, factories in this 
trade were little more than large workshops. Then the de¬ 
velopment of shoe making machinery—available on lease—led 
to a sharp increase in shoe making capacity. Boot and shoe 
manufacture became an industry in which little capital outlay 
was required, but where the small businessman could retain 
the distant mirage of becoming a shoe king some day. 

T he median boot and shoe manufacturer now has some 125 
employees and makes about 3,000 pairs of shoes a week. 
The surprising feature is that the decline of the small manu¬ 
facturer, beset with overcapacity and squeezed by his big 
customers, has not taken place more quickly. Roughly one- 
sixth of those with less than a hundred employees dropped out 
between 1956 and 1963. But there is little incentive for, say 
any half-dozen manufacturers to combine, when there are 
still over 400 in the field. Rationalisation in an industry so 
fragmented tends to occur on classical lines where the weakest 
go straight to the wall, rather than by mergers and carefully 
planned reductions of capacity. The true parallel is with the 
textile industry in its pre-Courtaulds era, with the important 
difference that the smaller shoe manufacturer has managed to 
keep abreast and take advantage of technological advance 
rather better than a large part of Lancashire did. Indeed, the 
nature of the manufacturing process is such that size of itself 
has until recently produced little in the way of cost advantage. 
Important technical changes over the past thirty years from 
the introduction of adhesives to the recent breakthrough in 
moulded footwear can all be used as easily by the small 
manufacturer as by the large. 

But bigness has made it worth while for the larger 200 or 
so manufacturers to install conveyor belts to reduce unit 
handling costs as the shoes are moved on from operation to 
operation and to combine and dispense with some of them. 
(Making a pair of shoes involves between 40 and 125 opera¬ 
tions, depending upon whether a conteyor is used and the type 
of shoe ; 70 to 80 is a rough average.) Should the use of syn¬ 
thetic uppers, of which Du Pont’s Corfam is the front runner, 
become more widespread, then still more advantages might 
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accrue to the large manufacturer ; synthetic fibres can not 
only be made to breathe like leather, but they have a consis¬ 
tency leather lacks, and thereby lend themselves more readily 
to mass production techniques. But this advantage will remain 
hypothetical rather than real until Corfam becomes available 
in significant quantities. Long production runs, in footwear 
as elsewhere, tend to reduce costs but, and this is an impor¬ 
tant but that counteracts most of the normal advantages of 
bigness—a normal order still contains a massive permutation 
of different shapes, sizes, fittings and colours all of which 
tend to whittle away the advantage of volume operation. And 
so it is that the biggest buyers, the multiples, are still supplied 
by the smallest manufacturers. 

Yet even if there is no immediate threat to his existence, 
the small manufacturer's days are probably numbered. As the 
larger manufacturers expand stcadity, smaller manufacturers 
are dropping out of the race, and not being replaced. As 
overcapacity is reduced (and this is not likely to happen 
quickly, especially while imports go on growing) and the 
number of manufacturers falls, it may eventually suit the mul¬ 
tiples to tie up their British sources of supply. Small manufac¬ 
turers have a clear chance to survive if they have established 
brands, if they make specialist types of shoe, or if they have 
their own outlets ; but otherwise ? 

It is too soon to write off the independent retailer in the 
same way. Just because the tendency continues to switch shoe 
shops over to selling fashion shoes at high volume rather than 
worthy shoes in small volume, this does not mean that the 
multiples’ philosophy is the whole answer ro footwear retail¬ 
ing. The concept of shoes as an expendable accessory, which 
has benefited the multiples, may not have much further to go. 

It could be that the next stage of the expansion of consumer 
spending on shoes will he associated with a growing insistence 
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on quality—currently so conspicuously absent—end coinfort 
and wide Choice of products, perhaps including a nuinber oi 
nationally advertised brands. If this takes place the indepen¬ 
dent retailers ought to score some points at least off the multi¬ 
ples. Although multiples came to shoe shops before almost 
any other section of retail trade, the fact is that shoes are by 
no means the most suitable product for distribution by high- 
powered retailing methods, which usually involve standardisa¬ 
tion of products, rapid turnover, not too nujch personal service 
and a minimum of selling space. 

British footwear manufacturers feel they have little to learn 
from their overseas competitors in terms of techniques and 
manufacturing efficiency. Nor do they how feel as deficient 
in design and styling as they did for an uncomfortable period 
in the middle fifties. Nevertheless, between 1958 and 1963 
the share of the British market falling to impqrts increased 
from 12.7 to 18.1 per cent; while the proportion of home 
production exported fell from 7.8 to 6.2 per cent. 

The uncomfortable truth is that labour costs render British 
shoes vulnerable to competition from the developing coun¬ 
tries. Already Hongkong is the second largest overseas supplier 
to the British market (after Italy) and Japanese footwear “of 
unmistakcably sound workmanship which would retail in this 
country at an abysmally low price,” has suddenly appeared. 
Moreover, progress in the Far East in leather shoes, as 
opposed to sports shoes, slippers, etc, has been restricted by 
limited supplies of leather, which cannot be produced any¬ 
where economically except as an agricultural by-producr. The 
eventual take-off of Corfam could change all that. Is it signi¬ 
ficant that the Japanese have swallowed their habitual dislike of 
subsidiaries controlled from overseas to allow the British 
United Shoe Machinery Company to set up a wholly-owned 
Japanese subsidiary? 
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COM- 

Roberts Roars 


I n a press conference this week ol almost 
Gaullist intensity, Lord Rubens, chair¬ 
man of the National Coal Bond, warned off 
anybody who thoughi th.it cutting back the 
industry could provide an answer to its 
problems. The message was a familiar one: 
an output target of 200 million tons a year 
musr be maintained, time is needed to 
mechanise, pressure must be everted on 
large coal-users to stay that way. . . . But 
to it was added a new note, of last-fling 
desperation, and a new theme, capital re¬ 
construction. One almost expected the grey¬ 
faced men from the ministry to ale in 
towards the end of his hour-uikl-a-quanor 
address and carry him off. They did nor, 
but they might well have. Neither Lord 
Robens’s arguments nor his vigour could 
bridge the gaps in his statement—nor pre¬ 
vent one Horn speculating on the develop¬ 


ments that could provoke siwli appaiciu 
desperation. 

The coal board is certainly not having a 
good year. It lost £18.5 million in the first 
half of the financial year (April to Septem¬ 
ber) and Lord Robens hopes now barely 
to cover interest charges in the year of £52 
million, without providing the recom¬ 
mended £10 million towaids capital 
expenditure. Sales in the calendar year 
were down by 8 million tons, to 193 
million—the weather was warm, Special 
exports were not repeated and a shortage 
of 16,000 men meant that 4 million tons 
(worth £8 million) were nor mined. Every 
business his good and bad years and a bad 
year, particularly occurring in the middle of 
the substantial improvements Lord Robens 
has brought about, provides no reason 
cither for remedial action by the govern¬ 


ment or for Lord Robens'* spirited defence. 

The government is instead considering, 
as it must, a fuel policy that looks beyond a 
year's bad results, to a time when, perhaps, 
the coal industry should he mining less 
coal than now. It is this possibility that 
Lord Robens is, publicly, most fiercely 
fighting. About half the pits in Britain are 
profitable, winning 117 million tons of coal; 
of the rest, fhe board lost's ten shillings or 
more a ton on 66 million tons, mined bv 
212,000 men. Lord Roberts'will not accept 
the seemingly obvious conclusion, that 
losing pits should cither be made profitable 
or closed down. Instead, he maintains thati 
200 million tons a year of production Ls the' 
minimum economic size for the industry, 
poised somewhat precariously on an' 
irreducible minimum of demand from 
electricity and steel of 80 million tons. In 
support, he argues that to reduce volume 
of production would incur losses that could 
only be retrieved by increasing prices. 
Indeed, the board estimates, on grounds that 
may seem naive, rhat if pmducrion is re- 
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duced to 180 million tons a year, £40 mil¬ 
lion would have to be found by an increase 
in coal prices of 4s. 6d. a ton. But does this 
include the gain from not mining a loss¬ 
making pit ? Lord Robens told how he 
recently closed a pit where the men's wages 
were being subsidised by more than fn a 
week. One hopes that the closure has meant 
a net gain to the board ; on his own admis¬ 
sion, mere are plenty of others. And what 
of gains from not selling expensively mined 
coal ? Not all cosis arc fixed. 

What is Good for the 
Country ? 

T o answer this paradox, Lord Robens 
says, needs time; give the industry more 
time and he will (or someone will; strictly 
speaking he is near the end of his term as 
chairman) turn it into an industry able 
efficiently to produce coal at prices that can 
compete without protection against any 
other fuels. As well as time, Lord Robens 
needs money. The board has held its prices 
stable for 4} years and a price increase can¬ 
not be far away. Unless, of course, the 
government were to case the crippling 
burden of interest (presently £50 million a 
year) by reducing the industry's capital 
obligations. Amounts between £400 million 
and £250 million off the £927 million 
capital have been suggested—but even that 
could provide only a temporary respite. 
However, Lord Robens is convinced that 
the transformation could be achieved with 
such help and, more to the point, by the 
new automatic cutting machinery now being 
introduced and techniques now being 
developed. Moreover, the situation could 
already be considerably improved by fuller 
use of the existing machinery—there being 
already £172 million a year of potential 
“ marginal production ” in the 86 minutes 
a shift not being worked at present with the 
machines. But to cut back the losing pits 
would still, he feels, be disastrous ; one can¬ 
not resist the impression that the most 
disastrous aspect for him would be the men 
out of work and the mining villages killed. 
This is certainly an intractable problem, 
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but would it be helped by such dodges as 
a capital reconstruction ? The country 
would be saved nothing : the obligations 
have been incurred and interest will have to 
be paid, by the taxpayer. If there is a case 
for capital reconstruction it should surely 
be carried out when the industry has 
reached its pared-down, efficient shape— 
and not as an ad hoc measure to get past 
an awkward spot. Moreover, in whose 
interests is it to go on employing much- 
needed labour in pits that were started to 
supply markets that have now vanished, and 
to produce coal that is not wanted even 
when sold at a loss ? 

In order to maintain the present 
precarious balance in the fuel market the 
coal industry roust be heavily protected by 
taxes on oil and restrictions on imported 
coal, adding to manufacturing costs of other 
British industries that must compete in 
world markets. The government, particu¬ 
larly one so stuck with the need to increase 
exports, cannot be happy at the extra burden 
on rhe economy that coal has become. But 
it knows, as does Lord Robens, that the 
social disruption caused by precipitate and 
massive closures would be unacceptable. It 
most wants, therefore, what Lord Robens 
says he can provide, an efficient, competi¬ 
tive industry—although it may be excused 
if it ignores the arbitrary target of 200 mil¬ 
lion tons a year. 

Ir is too much to ask Lord Robens to 
achieve this reshaping by himself. If the 
government accepts the need for the indus¬ 
try's existence it must accept the responsi¬ 
bility. It should know how many pits should 
be closed and how many could economically 
be kept in readiness for a change in con¬ 
ditions. It ought to know how much it will 
cost to give the redundant miners generous 
compensation and to retrain them, move 
them, and re-housc them. Ir can no longer, 
as all governments have in the past, shirk 
these responsibilities, simply protecting coal 
interests and expecting the industry to get 
on with its own affairs. If it reallv wants 
a coal industry that can play an efficient and 
valuable part in its fuel plans, the govern¬ 
ment must count the cost and expect to 
pay it. 
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ECONOMIC POLICY 

Go Slow 

I n the January issue of Lloyds Bank 
Review Mr Frank Brechling and Mr 
J. N. Wolfe argue that in deciding when 
to apply restraint to a boom the authorities 
have tended to ask whether the economy 
had actually reached full capacity when 
they should have been asking, much earlier 
on, whether the rate at which it was 
approaching full employment was too fast. 
As demand rises during a business upswing, 
companies try to meet it by increasing the 
number of hours worked, by hiring addi- 
tional labour, by putting into operation 
stand-by equipment and, finally, by install¬ 
ing new machinery. These steps take time. 
And the more quickly the adjustments have 
to be pushed through, the larger die conse¬ 
quent delays in deliveries and increases in 
manufacturers’ costs—more serious still, the 
larger the impact of fhe upswing on the 
foreign trade balance. 

Messrs Brechling and Wolfe point out 
that if a customer is forced to go abroad 
because he cannot for the moment meet his 
requirements at home, he will not neces¬ 
sarily return to buying British once domestic 
supplies do become available. The effect 
of rapid cyclical upswings on the import 
bill tends to be cumulative. This is why 
over each of the past three expansions in 
Britain this country has been faced with 
successively larger trade deficits, each at an 
earlier stage in the cycle. Thcv recall that 
while the 1955 expansion proceeded at a 
fairly gentle pace, the upswing in i960 was 
steeper and in 1963-64 very swift indeed. 
Over the three booms, the trade gap rose 
from £213 to £226 and £278 million (when 
averaged out over the three peak quarters). 
Each time a halt had to be called to 
growth. 

The implication of all this is that in 1963. 
for example, less stimulus should have been 
given to the economy. But this argumem 
presupposes first that the authorities' 
analytical sophistication and statistical in¬ 
formation enabled them to judge exactly 
what business trends were at the time. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

Percentage chancre from : 

RETAIL TRADE 

Month 

Index 

1958- 100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 
months ago 

Slight drop largely accounted for by 

slacker business in clothing shops. lndU pJoductlon * 

employment * 

STEEL OUTPUT 

High level maintained in Ur£m P Yo*ym«nt * 

December bringing total for year Wage rates (weekly) 

above forecast. Retail prices 

Export prices 

October 

November 

October 

November 

November 

December 

November 

November 

November 

129 

104 1 

124 

123 

123 

81 0 

124 7 

117 3 

108 

+2 

Nil 

+2 

+3 

Nil 
+0 4 
+0 8 

Nil 

+2 

Nil 
+2 
-3 
+2 
-6 4 
+0 6 
*H>9 

Nil 

+s 

+ M 

+4 

-25 2 
+4-7 
+4 6 
+2 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 

\ trade reflect movements in volume terno, f.c. sin value I 

4 ul prices. Unemployment indicator refers to 1 

numbers wholly unemployed, cm hiding school-lea i a <. 

Total unemployment level in December running at an 
annual rate of 1.5 per cent. 
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Secondly, it assumes that had far less 
stimulus in fact been given, re-expan¬ 
sion would nevertheless have proceeded at 
a satisfactory pace. It could well be that 
it would not have got under way at all. This 
was Mr F. Blackaby’s point in an earlier 
article in the District Bank Review when he 
stressed the importance of buoying busi¬ 
nessmen’s expectations in order to touch 
off an upswing in investment. 


sri-iiL 

Peech and Pode 

E merging from a year in which produc¬ 
tion at 26.2 million tons exceeded even 
the revised and record estimate, the steel 
industry thundered into the new year, 
boosted by the import surcharge. Exports 
too were tops, at 4.7 million tons (which 
includes hire-rolled material). However, 
with the axe of nationalisation poised over 
their distinguished heads, the directors of 
the major steel companies may be excused 
l'or their preoccupied air. None of them 
can be expected to like it and; they strike 
somewhat different attitudes of resistance, 
depending on their own record. 

Sir Julian Fode, chairman of the Steel 
Company of Wales, is rather muted in his 
opposition when compared with his opposite 
number at United Steel, Mr A. J. Pcech. 
After the prolonged and disastrous strike at 
the beginning of the year, Steel Wales made 
a loss of £1.2 million—a drop of £5.5 
million on the year before—which, as Sir 
Julian Pode points out, should serve to 
remind just how vulnerable capital-intensive 
industries are wh$n working below full 
capacity. For the losses were due to a drop 
of £11.8 million in sales, to £126.9 million. 
Phis bitter harvest, reaped in part from too 
relaxed a policy toward numbers employed 
while the main concern was to get out sheet 
at any cost, goes with persistent murmurs 
about the quality of the Steel Wales sheet. 
And both go ill with ritual statements of 
disapproval about nationalisation, however 
muted. 

But Mr Peech is on altogether different 
ground and, based on a year in which sales 
increased 20 per cent, to £148.9 million, 
and pretax profits by two-thirds, to £15.5 
million, his defence of the industry’s record 
in exports, technology and productivity 
seems more convincing. Sadly, though, the 
industry is not composed of United Steel. 
Mr Peech also includes the first shot in the 
war likely to be fought over the issue of 
compensation. Pointing out that compensa¬ 
tion at stock exchange values (the basis for 
the previous exercise) is hardly equitable— 
share values being arbitrarily determined 
and in any case affected by the threat of 
nationalisation itself—he looks at several 
different bases—dividend yield, balance 
sheet value, replacement cost, and capitali¬ 
sation of profits—and comes up with 
answers for United Steel between 45s. 

sheet) and 74$. (replacement) per 
shansT^ut any single answer will produce 
a different distribution of unfairness for the 
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Grocery Prices 

Changes in retail food prices 

decreasa increase 
. 5 t-or.+ 5 10 is 



Butter & fats. 

Milk,cheese & E 3 Nov 1962-63 

!nH ■ Nov19*3-64 

Beverages. 

Sugar etc . 

Vegetables 
ALL FOOD 


One outcome of 'Mr Brown's campaign 
against rising prices could be a deliberate 
attempt to avoid increases in the prices of 
those goods included in the official 
retail price index. Birds Eye Foods has 
just raised prices of fifteen of its frozen 
foods, but excluded one of the two such 
products featured in the index-fish 
fingers—and put up the price of the other 
—frozen peas— : only in the largest packs. 

Ending of resale price maintenance 
should force the Ministry of Labour to 
look again at the construction of its index 
and, in particular, of the food component 
At present, information about non¬ 
proprietary foods is obtained from some 
200 local areas hut for most proprietary 
foods a smaller sample is used. For a few 
of the latter, such as chocolates; sweets,. 
ice-cream, cakes and biscuits, manu- 1 
facturers supply the prices—6 procedure 
which is fast becoming unrepresentative. 



companies to be nationalised: if capitalisa¬ 
tion of profits, the basis Mr Peech favours, 
were chosen, would Steel Wales have to 
compensate the' government that took it 
over ? 


LOCAL AUTHORITY BORROWING 

PWLB Tap Drying Up ? 

I . n die financial animal .kingdom. the 
municipal treasurer is noted for his 
prodigious appetite. He demands nourish¬ 
ment in doses of ever-increasing size as the 
biggest and hungriest of the breed Concilia 
Civitatis Londiniam has demonstrated once 
again this week. The animal is also noted 
for a highly developed sense of smell, which 
enables him rapidly to detect the cheapest 
sources of nourishment. These characteris¬ 
tics, moreover, arc to be found just as fre¬ 
quently in the red-headed variety as in the 
blue-headed. 

Accordingly it will come as no surprise 
to zoologists in the City of London to dis¬ 
cover that central government lending to 
local authorities in the December quarter 
amounted to £95.1 million (with £75.7 mil¬ 
lion coming after the Bank rate increase), 
or rather more than the total of £90.9 mil¬ 
lion recorded in the previous two quarters 
together. The reason, of course, is that 
although all other interest rates rose sharply 
in November the lending rates of the 
Public Works Loans Board have remained 
unchanged at 6-6i per cent and lending 
by the PWLB bears a rough (but not exact) 
correspondence to total lending by the 
Exchequer through the local authorities 
loans fund. 

Some local authorities had evidently been 
hoping that the return of Labour to power 
would mean, if not cheap money for all, 
at least cheap moqpy for favoured borrowers 
like themselves. In November the hope 
died and these authorities scuttled off 
to the PWLB to take up their quota of 
20 per cent of the current year’s bor¬ 
rowings at ruling PWLB rates, which by 


that time looked more likely to go up than 
down. This movement is now probably 
more or less complete and in the first nine 
days of January, Exchequer advances had 
slowed to £8.8 million. Whether the 
Government will persist with its partial two* 
tier interest rate policy remains to be seen. 
Failure either to raise the PWLB rate or to 
increase the PWLB quota could be not 
so much an act of deliberate policy; it 
could be that the Government simply has 
not had time to formulate its 4 ntcrest rate 
policy But a definite .decision has become 
more urgenr. In 1965-66 the local autho¬ 
rities’ PWLB, borrowing quota is due to 
rise to 30 per cent. A statement is to come 
4 ‘ shortly.” 

For the remainder of their current 
borrowing local authorities face the ques¬ 
tion of how much to fund, if at all. This 
week’s LCC issue will yield 6J per cent, 
w£ile r*te$ in the 7-day market are 
now back to 7 per cent, helped by the 
partial return of foreign funds. The third 
alternative, the one-year bond, seems less 
attractive than it did. For the authorities, 
who not only control the flow of issues, but 
who have never shown much enthusiasm for 
yearling bonds anyway, perhaps this was 
the object of the exercise. 

DRUGjS v 

Some Explaining to Do 

T he drug industry is going to come under 
heavy fire because for the first time in its 
history, money spent on selling has exceeded 
the amount spent on research, which is a 
fairly shattering admission for an industry 
that allegedly lives by research. Four years 
ago, it was spending £6.5 million on selling 
and advertising, and the Public Accounts 
Committee had some harsh things to say 
about this. But apparently worse was to 
come; in 1963 the industry spent £8.9 
million on promotion against £8.3 million 
on research and the tentative estimate for 
research spending in 1964 is for only £8.5 
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million, or virtually no chaise on 1963, 
lfchilc gelling costs are ^hardly likely, to have 
stood still. What are. the reasons for this 
levelling-off of expenditure in research ? 
Coupled with the sharp rise in marketing 
Costs, it is going to give the industry some 
awkward moments when it comes to re¬ 
negotiate its price agreements with the 
Ministry of Health. One of the industry’s 
explanations is the eagle eye with which the 
Ministry of Health Has been watching its 
profit margins. Less profits, less research 
(but not less sales). The other can be 
attributed to the mortal panic into which 
the industry has been thrown by the wide¬ 
awake young companies that have sprung 
bp over the last five years or so, taking 
advantage of two now notorious sections of 
the Patents Act. Under one section the 
Ministry of Health has. sanctioned the im¬ 
port of what the industry calls “pirate’" 
drugs made in countries like Italy that do 
not recognise drug patents. Under the 
other, any pharmaceutical company can 
apply for a compulsory licence to manufac¬ 
ture a drug. 

There have been twenty such applications 
since 1959, and at least seven since last July. 
Some have already been granted and three 
widely used drugs are now being manufac¬ 
tured'and sold by Biorex ; Intercontinental 
Pharmaceuticals has applied for at least four 
over the past year. What has sent the big 
manufacturers, who spend approximately 


£1 million a year each oil research, protest¬ 
ing to the Ministry's the fact that they have 
always lolled, on Frofifs derived from the' 
temporary monopoly a patent brings to 
cover research costs and they now see the 
ground—and the market—being cut away 
from beneath them by these “beginners 4 ’* 
who do not bear any research costs them¬ 
selves and can therefore sell at lower prices. 
Admittedly, they pay royalties, and* quite 
big ones, but the industry'does not consider 
these anything like large enough to com¬ 
pensate for the lost monopoly profits a new 
drug might otherwise earn. The industry 
is about to ask the government formally to 
amend the Patents Act in order to end com¬ 
pulsory licensing because it is reducing the 
incentive for research: there remains, how¬ 
ever, the awkwani subject of rising selling 
costs—maybe these are, as the industry says, 
due to the need t$xpcet increasing pressure; 
from American competition, but the indus¬ 
try is going to find it extraordinarily hard 
to convince its numerous and vocal parlia¬ 
mentary critics. 

INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 

Mr Bamberg*s Profit 

C ontrary to what all the pessimists ex¬ 
pected, the independent airline, British 
Eagle, succeeded in breaking even in its 


HOUSES FOR EXPORT 



H exagonal houses 
made in Britain 
by a Warwick builder 
are going to be put up 
in Gibraltar by a local 
property developer. 

The initial order is far 
fewer than teii houses; 
but ultimately 200 or 
more will go down to 
the Mediterranean. 

Another company that 
manufactures timber 
houses, has set up an 
office in Hamburg to 
cope with demand from 
the continent. So far 
it has sold five bouses 
there ; and it reckons 
that it can manufac¬ 
ture, pack and transport its houses and still 
undercut local competition (even allowing 
for import duties) in France, Germany and 
Switzerland. Since 1959 about 100 u Colt '* 
houses of the cheaper kind have been ex¬ 
ported for holiday accommodation ; now 
orders are coming in for the more expen¬ 
sive “ Colt ” houses. 

Prefabricated buildingk have been ex¬ 
ported for many years from Britain; the 
latest and rather old estimate is £4* mil¬ 
lion a year. But most 0# these have been 
either frames for industrial buildings. 


Hexagons for Gibraltar 

somewhat basic accommodation for under¬ 
developed countries, or housing for per¬ 
sonnel working for British (or inter¬ 
national) companies overseas. It is only 
recently, with the growth of system build¬ 
ing, that British companies have started to 
think of competing direedy with local 
builders for a share of the housing pro¬ 
gramme Or foreign countries. The houses 
that are now being exported are the type 
that local authorities, or private developers 
(or both) have been buying in Britain—at 
a cost of upwards of £2,000. 


first year with , a net profit of just over 
£ioo,oop. This; compares with the profit 
made by the parent company of British 
United Airways, the biggest of the inde¬ 
pendents, of £1,000,000 in 1963 (before 
bringing forward a balance from the pre¬ 
vious year). British Eagle is competing 
directly with British European Airways on 
a good many of the domestic routes; it 
has had to write off about £300,000 in 
initial development costs on these, and is 
having difficulty in taking up its licences 
to fly into Europe (Europe appears to be 
almost a closed bqok to it) ; under these 
circumstances, a profit- is not only credit¬ 
able, it is downright astonishing. 

FREEZE DRYING 

An Omelette Anytime 


E ggs have posed one of the biggest prob¬ 
lems for preservers'; dried (as in the 
war) they look and taste horrible; frozen 
they are expensive to transport and store 
and as a pasteurised liquid they deteriorate 
rapidly. A recently developed fourth 
method, accelerated freeze drying, now looks 
as if it might provide a solution; Ranks 
Hovis McDougail is setting up a plant that 
will process about 4,000 tons a year (or 
roughly 10 per cent) of the Egg Market¬ 
ing Board's surplus eggs that are itow 
liquefied. 

Accelerated freeze drying, as its name 
suggests, is a process of rapid freezing, 
followed by slow heating under vacuum to 
dry the product. The egg ends up as a 
crystalline orange powder, a quarter of the 
original weight, which can be reconstituted 
and cooked into a tolerable omelette. The 
principle is being used to dry chicken, 
prawns and similar foods by Batchelor—a 
Unilever subsidiary—and Erin Foods—an 
offshoot of the Irish Sugar Corporation. 
Neither had applied it on a commercial 
scale to eggs and even the Americans found 
it impossible to produce an AFD egg of 
satisfactory quality cheaply. The best they 
managed used six times as much fuel as 
the machine developed by the Dutch com¬ 
pany, Seflftga, for Sanks. 

The Sefinga AFD equipment is said to be 
far larger than any so far in use in Britain— 
Ranks' total outlay on machinery amounts to 
near £500,000. Its virtue lies in combining 
the freezing and the drying cabinets into 
one, eliminating handling, and feeding the 
waste heat from the freezing process back 
into the drying circuit. 

For the Egg Marketing Board, this is a 
rather more expensive way of preserving 
eggs than it is accustomed to. But, when 
sales start in three months’ time, the cost to 
the trade will be the same—which it has to 
be to get sales of AFD eggs off the ground. 
In any case, the volume of sales and Im¬ 
proved efficiency should soon bring down 
costs. The Board is also optimistic about 
exports— 1 -Gatt regulations forbid exports of 
shell eggs in member countries; but* 4 here 
are nO‘restrictions On egg- product^ Anr. 
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The Englishman’s Castle 
. is right up our street 

WPM is a group of companies con* aim is quality, in wallpaper, paint, 
cerned with the Englishman’s home, fabrics and in research, design and 
from cottage to castle, all over the distribution. And quality in service, 
country. (Our street is pretty well too. wpm is a complex of companies 
eystreet in Britain.) Our names united by a single purpose. To give 
ardhousehold -Sanderson,Crown and the very best in house-decorating 
Walpamur are just three of them. Our materials. 



THE HOUSEMARK Of GOOD DECORATION 


CROWN WALLPAPERS • WALPAMUR PAINTS • SANDERSON WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS • HADRIAN PAINTS 
SHAND HYPO WALLPAPERS NINE ELMS PAINTS • JOHN LINE WALLPAPERS AND PAINTS • HOLLINS BRUSHES 

THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
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GOLD AND EXCHANGES 

All’s Well...? 


T HE strong American statement that the 
value of the dollar is “ immutable 
coupled as it was,with concrete moves to 
see to it that more of the country’s gold is 
actually made available for the defence— 
seems to have served its purpose remarkably 
well. Yet few people would be surprised if 
new adjectives and ne,w official statements 
were needed again soon. Demand for gold 
reached panic proportions on Friday a week 
ago both in Paris and in the far larger Lon¬ 
don market; here demand may have reached 
the record level of October 20, i960, with a 
turnover of perhaps $30 million or so, But 
this week, gold buying has fallen back to 
relatively rapdest levels, though it has not 
disappeared. . On Thursday there was a 
big demand at the fixing in London but 
activity subsequently slackened off. The 
price at the close was $35.13], up slightly 
on Wednesday, but a good 5 cents below last 
Friday’s post-Cuban high. 

Sterling too had bounced back from the 
French knock by the time The Economist 
went to press Thursday. From a low of 
$2.78 II on Friday, the spot rate had inched 
up, apparently unaided, to a quite com¬ 
fortable $2.79.™ by Wednesday’s close. This 
was indeed the best rate since early Decem¬ 
ber. And here again the gains were largely 
held on Thursday; the spot rate did lose 
some ground, closing at $2.791.1, but the 


drpp was not ^exceptional for a Thursday 
and good business was dpne both ways. 
Even so it was painfully dear that confi¬ 
dence was far from fully, restored. Spot 
purchases of sterling; over recent days 
reflected shortages of pounds on the conti¬ 
nent and covering of weekend commitments, 
as much as the. Americans’ squelching of 
immediate fears about exchange rates. The 
Bank of England has continued to support 
the forward market. 

Let Off Lightly 

Paris 

n Paris the gold rush also proved short¬ 
lived. The French gold market. had 
been very quiet since 1962. It was sud¬ 
denly awakened by reports that the govern¬ 
ment was converting dollars into go|d 
coupled with all sorts of rumours about to 
international financial crisis. Small buyers 
rushed in as well as big speculators. The 
gold turnover at the bourse throughout last 
week reached about 70 million francs (£5 
million) or nearly treble the. usual weekly 
volume—half of it on Friday alone when 
the ingot at one stage jumped to 6000 francs 
—over $38 an ounce. Intervention by the 
Bank of France—fairly substantial by the 
standards of the small Paris market— 
however, brought, it down to Frs. 5,640 


How to hedge; earnings or gold 


Because dollar and sterling assets earn 
interest and gold does not, a central bank 
which puts all its eggs in the gold basket is 
sacrificing a good deal. And it is not at all 
dear whether 1 it is in the end better 
cushioned against devaluation than its less 
cautious colleagues. 

A hypothetical case: This is what a country's 
reserves, initially equivalent to $1,000 mil¬ 
lion, would have been worth by the end of 
1964 had the funds been invested 5 or 10 
years earlier entirely in either gold, US 
Treasury bills or UK Treasury bills. 

Value of Reserves (in mittfons) held in: 

Gold Dollars Pounds 

from end-1954 $1,000 $1,314 $1,533 

from end-1959 $1,000 $1,157 $1,243 

In effect a country which had held its 
reserves in foreign exchange over many years 
would have built up a hedge against de* 
valuation in the form of accumulated 


earnings of interest. If, for example, the 
price of gold were to be raised by 50 per cent 
overnight a country which had held its 
reserves in sterling for the past ten years 
would still have done better than a “ gold- 
only ” country. 

Six actual cases t This also comes out in 
the table below which shows estimates of 
how much interest various countries have 
earned on their foreign exchange holdings 
over the pafct 5 years, expressed as a per¬ 
centage of the. value of their total reserves 
in November 1964. 

Japan.12*2% France ...... 2-8% 

Australia. 9.4% Britain.2*4% 

Germany. 6*4% Switzerland... 1*1% 

If one calculated earnings over a longer 
period still, the percentages would obviously 
be higher. Germany’s interest on its dollar 
assets over the 12 years from 1952 totalled 
$730 million, 10 per cent of its total gold 
and exchange reserves last November. 


<$35-8q) by the close, 4 pried, more in line 
with London’** The firm and timely 
announcement by the American Treasury 
came to the bank’s rescue dvet the week¬ 
end. By Monday the trend was broken. 
By Tuesday, both turnover and prices Were 
back to their usual levels of $35,351%, and 
the bank bad withdrawn completely from 
the market. Frenchmen Bad sSowh that 
they have not lost their thirst for gold. 
But the Bank' of Ftyfcwc wps dealJrfjejl 
pleased with 'how easily the unwelcome 
domestic backwash of its own shift in 
reserve holdings had been brought uqdgr 
control. . t [ 

French ministers went out of their way 
to describe the conversion of dollars into 
gold as hardly more than routine.* M- 
Pompidou himself described the move as 
“neither capital nor revolutionary,” but 
simply the application of a two yearn old 
policy. His minister of finance labelled the 
measure purely technical, though inevitably 
bringing about political consequence^. Were 
it nor for the political context he argued, 
France would have converted more dollars 
into gold. 

Ail , this dpes not mean that France is 
now satisfied with the existing international 
system. On Tuesday, M. Giscard cTEstaing 
pleaded for a “ co-ordinated and concerted 
reform” which.must be carried out within 
the next few months, by the “countries 
directly concerned.” The French minister 
of finance is expected to make an impor¬ 
tant statement on the subject at the 
beginning of next month. 


WORLD STEEL 

Overcapacity? 

W hile production in the major stecl- 
producing countries has shown a 
healthy recovery from the depressed days 
of 196^, such sharp rises carry with them 
more than a small threat of over-production. 
Japan’s industry, in particular, has shown 


WORLD STEEL—League Table 



1944 output 

% change 


Million metric 

over 


tom 

1963 

United States. 

116 2 

+ 149 

USSR. 

84-4 

+ 5-2 

Common Market... 

02 8 

t 131 

Japan. 

39 8 

+26-3 

Germany. 

37*3 

4-18*2 

Britain. 

26 1 

+ 14 5 

France . 

I9<8 

+ 12*7 

Italy. 

9-8 

-*• 3 6 

(India). 

5*8 

+ 2*1 


a phenomenal rate of increase (taking it 
into third place in the world league) which, 
failing a matching surge in home consump- 
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tion, can only lead to further pressure on 
export markets—the sort of pressure^ tfc^t 
caused such unhappiness, in tne SteeljQw^ 
munity more than anywhere else, in 1963. 
This is intensified by the growing tendency 
of erstwhile importers to develop in¬ 
digenous steel industries, as in India. The 
main producers in Japan are meeting next 
week to consider their investment plans in 
concert; as yet there is no sign of the inter¬ 
national meetings called for both by the 
ECSC and the OECD, to- consider the 
related problems of over-production and 
world trade. » 

INDIAN STEEL 

British in a Hurry 

Calcutta 

B arely five years since the first blast 
furnace was blown in at the steel plant 
at Durgapur in India, a further expansion 
is planned. Built by a British consortium 
as a million ton unit, a balancing expansion 
is under way which, by adding 600,000 
tons to its steel capacity, will bring it up 
to the built-in potential. of its blooming 
mill. This phase of work wifi not be com¬ 
pleted until early 1966 but negotiations 
have already started on doubling the plant's 
capacity. The British government has made 
known its willingness to help with credits 
for this third stage ; some progress towards 
finalising terms should have been made this 
Week in talks which Mrs Barbara Castle 
has been having in Durgapur and New 
Delhi. 

The boot this time is on the other foot. 
In 1961 India was pressing for aid for 
Current expansion but Lortdon was unwil¬ 
ling to move until it was satisfied that the 
original million ton plane had been got 
going satisfactorily. This time however it 
is the British who are in a hurry. Faced 
with lean order books, engineering firms 
interested in the project are keen to get 
started as early as possible ; and they have 
evidently brought pressure to bear on the 
British Treasury to pledge support in 
advance. r ( , 

While India is going ahead with part of 
the expansion—a blast furnace being sit \ip 
ahead of other units to relieve a desperate 
pig iron shortage—the rest of the project 
Is still to be worked out. Banking upon 
what finance minister Krishnamachafi had 
said about the urgency of India’s needs in 
private conversations in London, British 
firms have put forward a crash programme 
for taking capacity to 3.2 million tons by 
early 1968. They may also have been think¬ 
ing that if they were to have any part in 
a privately-financed steel plant, now under 
discussion between New Delhi and an 
Anglo-American consortium, they must get 
Dutgapur quickly out of the way. And to 
help the Durgapur expansion along, they 
are pressing for a “ turnkey ” package deal, 
unlike the current expansion for which 
much engineering and supervision is being 
done by Indians rtretosefves. They abb 


offered 



decide 



lich firms came into it. 


Disagreement with India persists on 
some details. In the first place Indians want 


to prepare their own project report 
although they are willing to submit it for 
a second opinion to any consultant nomi¬ 
nated by the Treasury. Oncge.a, fcrWk; 
scheme is agreed the Indians insist that 


overall control should rest with them. The 
Indians am hopihfc tharMrt! Castle W8l 
help to fihd a compromise thit safeguards 
legitimate Brithh mferests but dOw iiot 
encourage “private aggrandisement." firitis 
are likely however topic Bokaro forward 
as a precedent; it seems that this dew steel 
plant whfeh the Russians have agreed to 
build may be contracted, for on a turnkey 
basis, displacing Indian Consulting engineers 
to whom New Delhi had ^lreadv awarded 


the job. 


NKARCHOS SELLING 

Will He? 

R umours that Mr Stavros Niarchos 
intends to sell a substantial portion of 
his fleet to the American company. Marine 
Transport Lines have been circulating since 
last September. When they started, there 
was talk of Mr Niarchos selling all his 71 
ships (47 tankers and 24 bulk cargo vessels) 
for $260 million ; the latest rumour sparked 
off by a Greek fortnightly newspaper was 
that 50 ships had already been sold for about 
.5200 million. But the story can be traced 
cvjpn further back. I^st June, at the launph- 
ing of the 86,joo deadweight ton tanker, 
the World Faith (which Shell Transport 
and Trading has on 20-year charter), Mr 
Niarchos reflected on the changing, and in¬ 
creasingly difficult,, world of. the tanker 
owner. Ships can be tknk rfcpldlvnpw 
that, he reckoned, any upturn in freight 
rates was bound to be cut short by the 
arrival of new tonnage on the market. He 
also warned shipbuilders that they would 
see less of him in; the future. 

That negotiations are inr progress has 
been confirmed. But what the final out¬ 
come will be is still anyone's guess. Quite 
apart from the financial details, there are 
two other questions that are certainly caus¬ 
ing concern in Greece. One is the fate of 
the Greek crews who man* Mr Niafchos’s 
ships. The second is the likely removal of 
a considerable chunk of regular business 
from Mr Niarchos’s shipyard at Jjkora- 
manga, if these ships arc to come under 
American ownership. On both these points 
there could be a conflict of patriotism that 
atone dould continue to delay o t hamper 
the negotiations. But it does seem Hkely 
that Mr "Niarchos will eventually succeed 
in selling at feast a part of his fleet, even if 
it Is ndfas big a part afe either party may 
have originally hoped. 1 * 


> , GERMAN POIJCY 

I '■ i X H 5/1 v X 

Quiet, Please f ^ 


Frankfurt 

R ight in the middle of general nervous¬ 
ness in the gold and exchange markets, 
the case for flexible exchange rates has 
again, been brought under discussion in 
} petma^jjr-Lthis time not by an isolated 
1 statement from a private theorist, but instead 
by a considered suggestion from an official 
advisory committee. The bombshell dattv6 
from die cbuncil erf experts, three professors 
and two Jmshiessmeti, set op by the govern¬ 
ment soifie’ months ligo to examine the 
ecpnbmy and to recommend practical 
attjps required bo Smooth ks future develop¬ 
ment. la the comiriitfee's first *eport, how 
out, the “ five wise men " chose to expound 
in great detail die advantages 44 flexible 
rates of exchange, particularly for stabilising 
domestk prices. The/ disihiss as pre¬ 
ponderantly political the question of 
whether fixed exchange rates are essential 
to international financial co-operation and 
integration. The experts could hardly have 
demonstrated their independence more 
flagrantly. For this stand flies in the face 
erf all past government and central bank 
statements on exchange rate policy. 

An embarrassed government has tried to 
scotch this awkward suggestion by publish¬ 
ing alongside the committee's report an 
official communique once again clearly 
abj tilting any’ transition to flexible rates. 
It not only points to Germany’s legal ties 
but also states categorically that even with¬ 
out these commitments the government 
would itot desert its defence of a fixed rate 
of exchange. Nor does it hesitate to remind 
doubters of the reception ’accorded abroad 
to one-sided action by individual countries, 
underlining* the point by referring to 


KW INDICATORS . 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The alt-items Indicator PELL by half a 

K lwt tills week (to January 13th). 

dines in meat and wheat were, offpp* 
by advances In sugar, maize ppd soya 
beans. Lead, zinc and tin havt+toppea 
falling, but copper ha* become sensitive, 
falling by £31 to £369 a ton. 



Index 

I9»= 100 

Percentage 
change from ’ 

Previous] Twelve 


Mn. 4 | 

Jan.lS 

month monthsi 

ago 

ALL ITEMS 

104 1 

ros 4 

-2 4 

-91 

Food 

103 4 

104 2 

+ 1 0 

-19 S 

Fibres 

100 4 

100 4 

-OS 

- 8 1 

Metals ‘ 

tei-8 

iar-8 

-20 1 

+ 47 3 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator include 
nineteen commodities weighted according to their 
relative shares of world trade in 1958 . 

* Changes relate to tbit teeth's fea(€S 9l put these, 
except for the metal group , are prov isional because 
‘quotations for ted and ttool ah* nbt fret bt affable 
beyond last w eak. 
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For the better orderfag of 
the u/orhin£4ay* mpHf for 
| the fqffifwt ^^^eletpiaijQn 
Qf secret$riss, f ' r , %; 
is to if. 

A week*s appointments at an opining; a book 
that fiei open fiat on tbs disk ; 

Bound throughout M red leather; title mocked 
in gold. Si\e: io" x 8" 

al nnniohiudmu book, an appointments 
register and a complete reference book 

A diary lay-out specially designed for use 
at Board level 


All information easily found by means of 
bandy thumb-indexes 

72 pages of facts and figures covering the 
world; 32 pages of maps 

I’rice for U.K. 
f>nly, including 
postage and , 
purchase tax 

Price overseas 
by surface mail. 

Air rates on 
request 

ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 

From Diary Dept., 

The Economist, 

25 St. James’s Street, London, SW.i. 
Whitehall 5155 

An American Edition, price fi 2 * 50 , is 

available from Brooks Bloffier?, ", T 

346 ftfadhon' Avenue, New A V <f| 





Why do businessmen coming to Japan call on 
Mitsubishi ? Because 84 year» 7 banking service 
has indeed made it the bank that knows Japan. 
A complete range o£ financial and business 
services is available to assist the international 
businessman. Our business Is to help you 
further your business in Japan, May we serve 
you soon? 



MITSUBISHI BANK 


Had OfficeTolty^, Japan Cab le. Addtfw: &VNi>MITJaU91sm 


A New YsrfcA#Wc*: lM.Sto»dwsy,New Vor* 5, NX. ft Los 
' An*efe* Ag«£yr62«*&iMi SprtMtSiSt, ^ AoS4M.ll, Ow. □ 
; Lon<JonjSr*nch: ? l^pe, LAadmJk^ 3 QCorrt^Riodent 
banks located around U* world. • 
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FRIENDS' PROVIDENT *CENTURY LIFE OFFICE 

DECURED FO* 5 YEARS TO 31st DECEMBER I9C4 


(U.K. and Eire series) 




PLUS 

A SPECIAL BONUS 

15 % 

OF EXISTING BONUSES 
FOR POLICIES MORE THAN 
S YEARS IN FORCE 


Interim beaus untfl further notice 55/-% FUTURE DECLARATIONS TRIENNIALLY 

MEN LIFE SUMS ASSURED 1964 EXCEED £100,000,000 
FUNDS £160,000,000 

7 Leadenhall Street, London EC3 




tMiSSs 

fastest-growing 
indusirlal area 


dri aic.t with groat 
inrtfesln.il trcfeliliOiVA 
.in an ortoring 
groat opportunities 
t 0 mo(!< III lint Iistry 



DurhugiA County Durham County Durham County Durham 


main east 

I tpexcelli " 
fa with, t 

CorttlS 

Wl# 

ttmainwe 


has a growing population; 
large adaptable labour 
force witb considerable 
experience ef ehift work, a 
plentiful supply of boya 
and girls leaving school 
and good training facilities 
of all levels. Housing for 
Myworkers and staff Is 
readily available In all 
areas, tneludmg the New 
Towns. 


has space lor unconges¬ 
ted living, space for 
recreation and facilities for 
a wide range of cultural 
activities. Beautiful upland 
scenery, quiet agricultural 
villages, historic buildings 
and with three National 
Parks within easy travel¬ 
ling distance Durham Is a 
good place in which to 
live and work. 
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Britain's difficulties over its 15 per cent 
import surcharge. 

Ir is impossible to judge to what ex teat 
ihe surge of demand for D-Marks last week* 
the counterpart of renewed uncertainties 
about the pound and the dollar following 
France's challenge in thi gold markets* was 
further heightened by this extraordinary 
discussion of German exchange rate policy. 
Ccriainlv at least some of the buying could 
He chalked up to th: experts' report. 


FRENCH ECONOMY 

Stagnation: Official 

Paris. 

i<;ns of a slackening in French industrial 
activity are multiplying. Industrial 
production declined for the second consecu¬ 
tive month in November, dropping back to 
its January level, and only 3 per cent up on 
1 he year. Parrial invmpioymcnt is increas¬ 
ing, gradually reaching metallurgy, the 
household' equipment industries and 
numerous sub-contracting linns: it is esti¬ 
mated that with the auto and Textile 
industries, nearly a million French wage 
earners have already seen their working 
hours reduced. 

The Statistics Institute, in its latest 
enejuiry, has just revealed that stocks arc 
now above their usual level, that half the 
industrialists ciuestioned consider rheir 
order books not very well filled for the 
season and that 6S per cuir of lirms stated 
that tbev could produce more if rhey 
received more orders. Private investment, 
on the other hat>d dropped in volume—a 
rare occurrence in France—by 3 to 4 per 
cent in 1964 ; it is expected that it will 
stagnate during the next few months. 

All these factors finally undermined 
government optimism and Mr Pompidou 
himself has just rcognised that French 
expansion is at present undergoing tv some 
slowing down.” Employers recognised the 
situation with loss reticence a few weeks 
ago, the trade unions, were alerted as much 
as three months ago by renewed outbreaks 
of unemployment. The diagnosis is there¬ 
fore unanimous: Fiance has run into 
economic stagnation. 

Opinions on the future differ. Although 
the trade unions are very worried and 
employers are giving our more and more 
cries of alarm, the government is hesitating 
to end irs “ stabilisation plan.” Mr 
Pompidou, who blames the small industria¬ 
lists and their lack of enterprising spirit for 
the stagnation of investment, and who 
thinks that the growth of French incomes 
will revive consumption, is practising the 
" wait and s:e ” technique: the future will 
show, he thinks, whether business will 
recover on its own or if intervention, is 
needed. The government is considering for 
example, a reduction of taxes on companies 
and eventual measures to stimulate 
investment. 

jrJa an attempt to mitigate alarm the 
finance minister, M. Giscard d'Estaing, has 
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decided to reduce the publication of some 
official figures' and industrial enquiries, 
which were adding to the worrying diag¬ 
noses. At his request* the Statistics 
Institute has cancelled the publication of 
weekly food product prices which rose more 
often than they fell. Also at the request of 
the minister, the ipstimre has considerably 
“ reduced ” its comments on the economic 
situation. Finally, diagnoses of future 
development are published with growing 
delay, so as not to cause undue worry. 

It is nor the first time in Western and 
French history that psychological con¬ 
siderations have disturbed statistics. As 
Doctor Coue used to say: “ Tell you 1 self 
you are better and you will be.” 

SWEDEN 

Sales Tax Leaps 

Stockholm 

he new Swedish budget presented this 
week by the Minister of Finance con¬ 
tains far-reaching; changes in the taxation 
system. Only six months ago, an official, 
all-party committee unanimously recom¬ 
mended increasing indirect taxes and lower¬ 
ing direct taxes. Although the Minister ol 
Finance has nor yet decided what ro do 
about the report, it is obvious that he is nor 
prepared to endorse at least one of ils sug¬ 
gestions, namely changing over to a value- 
added lax of 13 per cent. The latter was 
by far the most sensational of the com¬ 
mittee’s proposals. The value-added tax 
had been specifically written into its terms 


SYNTHETIC FOODS 


T he news from America that “a close 
approximation ” of some meats has been 
made with a twin-screw extruder instead of 
the more conventional, but cumbersome and 
time-wasting, farmyard, can only deepen the 
gloom of food-lovers already faced by broiler 
chicken, factory pork and stall-fed veal. At 
least, they might have comforted themselves, 
a semblance of the old ways remains: the 
factory farmers arc using animals. But 
the Ralston-Purina company of St Louis 
lakes soya protein and extrudes it through 
tiny holes to make a bundle of fibres. 
The Worthington Food company flavours, 
colours and moulds them into something re¬ 
sembling chicken, beef, sausage, ham—and 
doubtless others can be added to the range. 
From the endless boiled egg (which at least 
starts with eggs) to the endless bit of white 
off the breast. 

The connoisseur shudders but the Indian 
peasant might say that it is better than no 
breast at all. And it is to find more efficient 
ways of making food that most of this sort 
of research is aimed, with iui eye on the 
underdeveloped countries. In any terms, an 
animal is an inefficient converter of its food 
and since its meat is an important part of 
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of reference. But the Confederation of 
Trade Unions is known to oppose the idea 
because of the wage claims that would in¬ 
evitably follow on its introduction anq it 
can be safely assumed that this* argument 
has had its influence on the government. 

The new budget proposes to retain the 
old sales tax bur 10 raise it from 6 tp no less 
than 9 per cent. This must be regarded 
as a very far-reaching step—it is only five 
years since the general tax on turnover was 
first introduced. There is* however, one 
more novelty: hitherto fixed investment 
has been hit by the 1 ax-'-which would not 
be the case with a value-added tax—but it 
will now be excluded from the increase. In 
this way an oft-repeated appeal by business¬ 
men to the government is at least partly 
answered. The Lax on petrol, which is nor 
subject to rhe sales tax, will go qp by 3d. a 
gallon. This will increase rhe costs of trans¬ 
port, no small matter in a vast and sparsely 
populated country like Sweden, The tax on 
cigarettes will also be raised* the price for 
20 will become about 5s, 6d. 

Direct taxes will be slightly reduced, but 
for the average married wage earner the 
difference will not exceed £30 or rather 
more than 10 per cent. However, whereas 
the sales tax is to go up on July 1st this year 
rhe reduction in personal income tax will 
nor take place until 1966. This will there¬ 
fore be a tough year for the consumer, the 
more so because wages are fixed under a 
two-year agreement not expiring until end- 
1965. Some compensation is given to 
families by a rise in children’s allowances 
by £14 a year to £62 for each child. 


the human diet ways are being found to 
speed the conversion step. Factory animais 
arc a move in this direction ; feeding them 
with protein supplements is a step further— 
and the supplements can now be made in a 
factory. SFBP, the Flench subsidiary of 
British Petroleum, is developing a method 
of making straight protein from oil and 
Dutch State Mines has adopted a more basic- 
approach, making lysine, one of the con¬ 
stituents of proteins ; both are for feeding 
to animals. Other piotein supplements are 
available for direct human consumption, 
like fishmeal, which ahbough nutritionally 
valuable have yet to be accepted by the 
people who most need them. 

Jn this one can hardly blame even a xen- 
hungry man, irrationally obstructive as he 
must seem to the people offering him 
dollops of a nourishing something that 
looks and smells like white sawdust. 
Extruding soya chickens is a step up, 
although still short of the meat target, 
and chicken factories may yet become a 
feature of the rural landscape in countries 
too poor to aflord the—in industrial 
terms—waste uivolved in turning out the 
real thing. 



After Broilers, This 
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GERMAN TRADE UNIONS 

Shopkeepers, Builders, 
Bankers 

Frankfurt 

EST Germany’s trade unions have 
been making a big splash in their 
second capacity as employers. Recently the 
wholesale purchasing association of Ger¬ 
man Consumer Co-operatives (GEG) took 
over Herbert Ekloh, a foodstuffs subsidiary 
(previously owned by a large department 
store), active principally in the North and 
West of West Germany with 53 ultra¬ 
modern self-service businesses and a 
DM 140 million turnover in 1964. 

The consumer co-operatives, with the 
GKG at the apex, are one of the three parts 
of the unions’ economic empire. They 
operate retail businesses in the smallest 
village. Their share of the retail food mar¬ 
ket is calculated at 10 per cent; and their 
aggressive price policy has obliged the rest 
of the retail trade to retaliate. When the 
GEG raised its capital from DM 25 million 
to DM 33.5 million last summer, there was 
more than a hint that its mind was on 
expansion, and the subsequent acquisition 
of Ekloh has confirmed this. 

The unions exercise influence on the 
consumer co operatives in a whole range of 
other concerns. They own the total share 
capital (about DM 5 million at present) of 
two insurance companies, the “Alte Volks 
fuersorge” and the “Deutsche Sachver 
sicherung Eigenhilfe.” The GEG also 
holds a large investment in an ocean fishery. 
The second main sphere of the unions’ 
business activity is a group of important 
house building firms, with a combined 
capital of about DM 160 million. They 
thus rank among the fading German 
housing groups. 

If these types of activity can still essen¬ 
tially be regarded as within the unions’ 
natural province, a third field is altogether 
in the classic capitalist domain. The head 
of this is the “ Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft ” 
fRank for Social Economy) whose share 
capital is completely in the hands of the 
unions and the GEG. This dynamic bank 
has caused quite a stir and is already seen 
as a kind of fourth big bank of the future, 
if still being quite far behind the three giant 
banks. The BfG acquired a chain of firms 
fiom the Stinncs breakdown and also co¬ 
operated in the liquidation of financier 
Muncmann's banking interests. In the 
largely successful reselling of these interests 
carried out subsequently, the BfG had to 
deal with such names as Rothschild and 
Krupp. However, the BfG still holds in¬ 
vestments in banks (among them two instal¬ 
ment credit institutions) and industrial 
firms. 

This massive build-up in the unions’ 
economic interests has been made possible 
—and was probably first stimulated—by 
their large reserves of cash. It is true that 
union membership has been stagnating for 
some time., but the unions have participated 
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in members’ higher incomes, while spending 
on strikes-and the like has kept within 
modest limits. It was a short step to invest 
the collected “ workers’ threepences ” as 
profitably as possible, and this eventually 
led the unions into new pastures, which in 
Germany had previously not been regarded 
as quite the typical union field of activity. 
This does not mean that action here lyill in 
future be more limited. “ Capitalists ” in 
Germany should reckon with meeting more 
and more union competition in the future. 


EGYPT 

Retrenchment Ahead 

Cairo 

gyim's recent sales of gold on the Swiss 
market have given it no more than a 
breathing space in its payments crisis. Sales 
amounted to about £15 million Egyptian 
pounds ($35 million), equivalent to one 
quarter of the gold backing to the Egyptian 
currency which has stood at £ 60.6 million 
for several years. Earlier this winter the 
United Arab Republic had fallen several 
weeks behind in repayment of short-term 
Joans from western European and American 
banks and gold sales have enabled it to re¬ 
pay these and obtain new facilities. The 
Government now accepts that there must be 
severe retrenchment and although it will 
make every effort to avoid slowing down 
investment under the second five year plan 
which begins in July this year it is difficult 
to see how this can be avoided. Already it 
has economised by closing some of its multi¬ 
tude of tourist and commercial offices 
abroad which in many cases were duplicat¬ 
ing the work of embassies. Private foreign 
travel has been negligible for some time but 
large numbers of Egyptians have lately been 
visiting Europe for " medical treatment,” 
which the government believes they could 
obtain in the UAR. But all such economies 
together cannot solve the UAR's problem 
which is characteristic of an over-populated, 
under-developed - country trying to indus¬ 
trialise rapidly. Exports for 1964 are ex¬ 
pected to show a satisfactory increase of 
about 10 per cent. Outlook for the cotton 
crop is excellent, although because this is 
also true in other producing countries, de¬ 
mand is unlikely to be as steady as last 
season. The UAR’s two other chief foreign 
currency earners, rice and oil products, arc 
also doing well and Suez Canal receipts for 
1964 have risen to an all time record of 
nearly 80 million Egyptian pounds. The 
trouble is that imports have soared far be¬ 
yond the wholly unrealistic five year plan 
estimate, reaching an unprecedented 398 
million in 1963, while exports were only 
226 million Egyptian pounds. 

President Nasser’s promise to give prior¬ 
ity to imports of necessities and not to allow 
the exjport drive to be at the expense of local 
supplies increases the difficulties. The axe 
must fall somewhere arid presumably itmust 
be on industrial investment. There is one 
former rash policy which can and indeed 
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must be avoided in future: use of short¬ 
term loans from western banks for capital 
investment as well as for purchase of raw 
materials. 1961 figures, which arc the most 
recent published, showed that the UAR had 
still used less than a quarter of the loans 
available from Eastern block countries for 
industrialisation. The UAR may still prefer 
to buy industrial machinery in the we*t : 
bur it cannor afford it. 


SULPHUR 

Square One 

I T seems only yesterday that sulphur was 
coming out of everyone’s ears. America’s 
traditional hold on the world sulphur trade 
had been loosened by the development of 
a Frasch sulphur industry in Mexico by 
Pan-American Sulphur Snd by the emer¬ 
gence of a completely new source, the 
“ sour ” gases that must be scrapped out of 
natural gas before it can be used. These 
last were perhaps the most important: the 
sulphur is a by-product of the natural gas 
for which there is only a notional floor 
price—the bare cost of running the 
scrubbers. However, the period of over- 
supply that these new sources initiated is 
now at an end, as a result of the considered 
policy of the American producers (that for 
this purpose unite in an export cartel, 
Sulexco). 

For last year consumption of sulphur (of 
all forms, including anhydrite and pyrites 
outside the communist world rose sharply, 
by 9 per cent instead of the more expected 
3 or 4 per cent, to 21.7 million tons while- 
total production only increased to 21 mil¬ 
lion tons. Partly this was caused by the 
slower rate of development of the Canadian 
natural gas deposits; expected by now to 
be producing 2 million tons of elemental 
sulphur, they are only producing half that 
much. Mexican production also fell behind 
schedule. More to the point, the American 
producers simply refused to export at the 
prices then prevailing in the world markets, 
it would have been very easy for them to 
make more ; even, on the face of it, desir¬ 
able, since for some time now they have 
only been operating at about 60 per cent 
of full capacity. But with prices at less 
than $20 a ton fob Gulf, they preferred to 
hold their hands. 

The effects on the world price have been 
all that Sulexco must have desired. From 
$18.50 at the beginning of last year it 
came up steadily until it is now nearly $10 
more*—and there is knowledgeable talk of 
its going to $30 a ton and even higher. 
Which is a blow to such major customers as 
the British buying consortium organised by 
the National Sulphuric Acid Association, 
perhaps the largcsMingle buyer in the world 
And responsible for 700,000 tons a year. 
Part is covered by the long-term contract 
that the NSAA signed last year, for a*half 
of irt annual requirements, with Pasco: 
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AUCTION SALE 


at the London Auction Mart, 155 Queen Victoria Street, EC.j. 
on Tuesday 9 February at 3 pm 


Freehold investments 

To be sold in sefmate lots 

Finsbury Park N4 / Ham veil W7 / Harlesden NW10 
Horsham / Holloway N7 / Islington Ni , 

Leigh-on-Sea / Luton / Walthamstow Ei7 
Westcliff-on-Sea / Worcester Park 

tenants include : British Insulated Callender's Cables Ltd. 

Tip Top Cleaners, Nor vie, HM Postmaster-General 

Present net income per £9/550 per annum. Many early reversions 


Long leasehold investment 

with vacant possession of 1500 sq. ft. of office space 

32 Ecclcston Square, London SWi 


Freehold shops 

with vacant possession 

52 London Road North, Lowestoft 
15 Market Hill, Barnsley 


Freehold bakery, mill and residence 

Great Bentley (near Colchester) 

1 ft conjunction u ilk l'\ itn. II fight and ( 0 . MG High St., Colchester. Tel. 7.7/7/) 


Freehold shop and residential site 

Hullbridge (near Rayleigh) Essex 


AUCTIONEERS ED WARD ERDMAK & CO 
6 Grosvenor Street, Wi. MA Tfair 8igi 
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MERCHANT BANKING 


The Big League 


B y the traditional criteria, each partner 
in this week's merger between M. 
Samuel and Philip Hill was big enough to 
carry on all the functions of a merchant 
bank. Clearly both sides have decided that 
these criteria are not adequate, and that a 
modern merchant bank needs to be strong 
in all departments, all over the financial 
world, and it would be absurdly Anglo¬ 
centric to disagree. 

As if to emphasise the professionalism of 
the combined unit, the Samuel family has 
given up control of the family bank, and 
merged the family name with another. 
Philip Hill Investment Trust is selling its 
bank to M. Samuel in return for shares, on 
a basis of equality between the banks. In 
order not then to control the bank it will 
distribute half the new shares to its own 
shareholders, ending up with 25% of the 
equity of the new Hill-Samuel bank, the 
same as the Samuel family. Mr Charles 
Clore and the First National City Bank of 
New York as a result of their recently- 
acquired stakes in M. Samuel will each have 
7%. The new unit will have two outstand¬ 
ingly able directors, of different ages and 
complementary personalities in Air Kenneth 
Keith of Philip Hill and Lord Melchett of 
M. Samuel. Functionally the banks are 
also complementary and Hill-Samuel will 
be well placed to achieve rits major aim, 
to provide a world-wide service for the 
financing of international trade. 

Philip Hill has an outstanding list of in¬ 
dustrial clients, and a fully-computerised 
registrar's department: to this M. Samuel 
will bring among others the companies it 
acquired as clients with Mr Charles Gore's 
Investment Registry. The combined bank 


will undoubtedly expand its provincial busi¬ 
ness: Philip Hill already has an office in 
Manchester. But there may still be pro¬ 
vincial businessmen who will prefer to deal 
with a partner or director from a smaller 
merchant bank, who will bring the magic 
persohaf touch rather than an employee, 
however expert, from a larger organisation. 
Other larger clients will, however, un¬ 
doubtedly appreciate the separate profes¬ 
sional services which such a size of unit 
can provide. 

This merger is in some ways a tribute 
to the enterprise of stockbrokers, who have 
usurped some of the merchant banks' func¬ 
tions in guiding smaller companies to the 
market, and to the new-found energy of 
older and until recently sleepy merchant 
banks, which have recently used the weight 
of their names and the international services 
they can provide to good effect. 

M. Samuel already has a number of his* 
torically strong links with Europe, where its 
name and titles are still of use. Philip HiH 
is important in South and West Africa, and, 
more importantly, in Australia, now a coun¬ 
try of enormous interest to the Gty. Both 
partners have American links, but these are 
largely complementary: Philip Hill’s are 
with the investment bank of Harriman 
Ripley, while the connection with First 
National Gty has been proving of increas¬ 
ing benefit to M. Samuel. Within the 
United States, the First National Gty can¬ 
not operate outside New York, but It can 
help its British colleagues in many indirect 
ways in the rest of America, and appreciates 
the industrial clients the bank will have. 

On die more orthodox banking side, M. 
Samuel is the stronger. Here again the 


link with First National is helping by enabl¬ 
ing the bank to take on very large credit 
propositions without hawking them around 
the City—and allows it to share in some of 
First National’s own business. But in 
return the competition for deposits between 
the two partners is unlikely to abate. The 
combined merchant bank ranks with 
Hambros & Schroder Wagg in the top 
league in terms of resources although 
Samuel Montagu has larger deposits. The 
reasons which led these powerful units to 
merge should lead smaller banks to wonder 
about their professional adequacy in this 
competitive international business—and as 
their clients grow more Sophisticated they 
may wonder too, 

WALL STREET 

Investors for the 
Great Society 

New York' 

W all street’s evanescent mood has 
changed considerably this far in the 
new year, with powerful help from the 
government. The doubt and hesitation 
investors had displayed in December began 
changing to cheer with the holiday, and the 
cheer grew last week to extend a share-price 
rally in active trading. The Dow-Jones 
industrial average on Wednesday tacked a 
0.96 gain on to a string of advances to close 
at 886.8s, up a solid 7.79 on the week and 
not far from the historic high of 891.71 in 
mid-November. And this rather under¬ 
states the case: for a change, many of the 
largest gains have come in so-called “ secon¬ 
dary " issues, rather than the 30 blue chips 
that make up the average. No great change 
in business conditions, or even business 
prophecies, has occurred to spark this rally. 



Merchant 

Total 

Market 



Banks 

deposits 

capitalisation 

Current 

Dividend 

compared 

£mn. 

rooos 

price 

yield 

M. Samuel. 

52 7 

I2.285(‘) 

58/- 

3 3 

Philip Hill. 

50 5 

42.1880 

18/9 

4 1 

TOTAL. 

103 2 




Baring., 

59*2 

3.050 



Brown, Shipley.. 

51 d 

42/- 

4 8 

Hambros. 

232 S 

64.725 

27/9(m 

4 2 

-Japhftt. - , T . . ., f > .. 

66 0 


2I/-C) 

23/6 

51 

Kleinwort, Benson . 

24,910 

4 1 

Arbuthnot Latham. 

4 7 

1,365 

38/- 

5 3 

, ,Guinness, Mahon . /j. 
S, Montagu ... 1 

IB-5 

H7*3 

5.750 

15,^30* 

11/6 

29/6 

3 5 

35 

$chroder #i Wagg.... 

146 6 

14,035 

21,000{ 

54/- 

3 2 

Warburg .'... 

30*6 

52/6<i) 

3 3 




-fe 


1962 


1963 


1964 


65 


(0 Includes non banking subsidiaries. (J) Mercury Securities. p) 5 s. shares. ( 4 )Charterhouse Investment. Figures are not available for Antony Gibbs, Wm. Brandt's, 

Morgan-Grenfell. Lazard Brothers and N. H Rothschild.' 
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Rather, “the .street” credos it. to two 
things; a forceful gov^^nt. statement 
that tl*e dollar wot^.flotjte dtvaluqd, ^nd 
that speculators agaurt 4 wm. Ipse; , and 
President L Johnsons 'State of the Union 
speech and siibsequent barrage of messages 
det^i)ing parts of his kgtslgtivp pfogr^ine. 
These coqjisain, many .proposal* of the type 
Wall Street’s Republicans open oppose in 
principle but find momentarily attractive in 
practice. 

Movements in different groups of stocks 
leave little doubt thaMhey are right; Shares 
of gold-mining companies had been bid up 
to lofty heights in’December arid tha'first 
few days of January: these fell sharply last 
week, after the Treasury Ufi v the 

other hand, the advance in the main body 
of stocks has been led largely by drug and 
publishing isstieS. Drug companies st&id 
to increase sales because of the president’s 
proposals for federal payment of soitoe 
medical expenses of the aged (arid perhaps, 
on a speculative bet, frbmnis concern abbut 
the population explosion), and publishers 
can Scarcely help out profit front his plan 
for greatly expanded federal aid to educa¬ 
tion, with its emphasis on Federal money to 
buy textbooks for needy students. 

Why these things should have such a 
pronounced effect now is much harder to 
fathom. The Treasury statement on gold 
was only a bit more strongly worded than a 
long list of past statements that have had 
far less effect, and it has never been a 
secret that Mr Johnson wants “ Medicare ” 
and much more aid for education—nor, 
since the Democratic sweep in November, 
has it been any secret that he is almost cer¬ 
tain to get them: So far as there is an ex¬ 
planation, it apparently is only that Wall 
Street was getting ready for one of its mer¬ 
curial shifts of mood, which almost anything 
tan set off: investors had simply tired of 
pessimism and were looking for 
$8neibing to be happy about. At any rate, 
fbr'the moment, at least, the switch has been 
complete, and bullishness is reigning 
supreme. 

GILT-EDGED MARKET 


BUSINESS ;. INVESTMENT 

Put jthia was enpugfitp, awake die whole 
v ^r%, put of t ^^up^M^ed.by capital 
imceWQtie^. ^thpiigji jw.bs»m- 
.dal selling o«jwre4* ftom fiivfstqrs.prepsr- 
{ ing to $ub$q|jb6 fof-the new .stocks, die 
accompanying activity cgjrie w asharp re¬ 
minder to big liquid institutional investors 
of the relative anracri^of^jpe gj^p&ed 
stocks, now at three^year lowr. And it 
coincided with a steady improvement of 
sterling in the spot market and a further 
weakening of short term money rates. At 
the same time the differential between yields 
in the corporation stock market and the gilt- 
edged has been widened. This is likely to 
stimulate more institutional interest in the 
local corporation stocks. The higher returns 
reflect, in essence, the better local market¬ 
ability of central government issues. 

Rut switching in the gilt-edged market 
remains abnormally low, even if investment 
interest is potentially sizeable. (Despite the 
unusually publicised intervention of the gov¬ 
ernment broker, last Christmas, the authori¬ 
ties have not had to absorb any large quan¬ 
tity ofstock; and support operations are 
* now again undertaken subject to the usual 
slight penalty, Le. below the ruling market 
price.) Oricc the budget, or the finance 
bill, makes liability to capital gains tax clear, 
more active switching is likely to be re¬ 
sumed. And if the life assurance funds are 
exempted*—which now seems a quire likely 
compromise—it is arguable that switching 
could be still larger man before, since the 
range of differing tax liabilities would then 
widen still further ; and it is on such differ¬ 
ences that switching partly thrives. 

RANKS HOVIS McDOUGALL 

Still in the s 

I K last week’s review of take-overs during 
1964, Ranks Hovis McDougaU secured 
no mention for the £4! million spent on its 
acquisitions of last year which were spread 
over seventy-eight businesses. This com¬ 
pares with the total of seventy-one and 
seventy-two for the two previous years. As 
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before, most of them were yery ^jpall and 
consisted mainly pf bakerjes and agricultural 
merchants, lk bpth.felds tlje a^jmsipons 
- represent tne< cpntinuation, « group’s 
policy, of coining closer to the consumer 
Whether thf hou^ewffe, buying, bread and 
.cakes (and here the group is rapidly expand¬ 
ing its houserto-hoyse tteliyenr scryice) or 
the farcer buying animal food stuffs. .But 
apart from acquisition?, the; group continued 
to spend heavily mhdernising and ex¬ 
panding it* flour md]s and bakeries and in 
the ciurrent yjpar this fs likely tq be on a 
still bjgger scale for at ,the end of August 
commitments . Tor capital expenditure 
amounted to almost £/ million against £4.4 
million a year earlier. ■ * 

But ^hen wi|l the benefits,materialise ? 
. Jherewas little enough evideqpi qf them 
m the year to end ^ u gust r for wbjf* grading 
profits were £1 million highef at £20.7 
million, pre-tax profits were only just over 
3% higher at £14.2 million against £13.8 
million. This means that earnings roSefafter 
a proportionately higher .tax charge} from 
33.1% to 33.8% to edver jusf'd^Atwice 
the dividend raised by a further one point 
to 16%. The current year, will include a 
first and full year’s interest on the £13 
million convertible issue, which ha* brought 
about a substantial improvement in liquid¬ 
ity, but this means the profits will have to 
rise a good deal more sharply than in the 
past year if earnings for .the current year arc 
not to fall 

There is a good chance that they may. 
The group has strong hopes of a greater 
stability in cereal prices as a result of 
various government measures, particularly 
the new act dealing with minimum prices 
for imported cereals. On the bakery side, 
higher bread prices should offset the effect 
of a substantial wage award late in the 
financial year. The acquisition of a large 
number of agricultural merchant companies 
should also pay off for with less reliance on 
imported grains and ever steepening trans¬ 
port charges, the smaller compounding 
plants for animal foods situated throughout 
the country are gaining on the port com¬ 
pounders faced with high distribution costs. 


Shock Treatment KEY INDICATORS 


T he London County Council’s last visit 
ever to the London capital market, 
paradoxically caused spirits, if not prices, 
to rise, even though the total of £50 million 
is the largest local authority issue ever. The 
6 j per cent coupon seems too good to miss. 
The authorities neatly sidestepped the un¬ 
certainty over whether redemption profits 
will or will not be subjected to die gains 
tax by pricing the twin issues, £25 million 
) 974 and £25 million 1988-90, at par. Fine 
adjustments to the redemption yield 
of the stock were not possible with the issue 
price thus pre-determined ; the yields were 
pitched clearly above the market. 

The immediate effect of the news was 
a sharp fall in corporation stocks of from 
1 to 2 points, accompanied by smaller echoes 
in the market for British government stocks. 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 

Percentage 


LONDON 


indices ’ 

change from: 

Bonds shaken to life by 
L.C.C. loans. 




A 

A 

Twelve 



jen. 

Jan. 

week 

month 

months 



*t 

•3 t 

ago 

ago 

ago 

NEW YORK 

London 

387 8 

385 7 

—0-5 

-0-1 

- 3-5 

Last week's rally well 

New York 
France 

879-7 

986 

886 9 
99 3 

+0-8 
+0 7 

+3 0 
+0 1 

+ 14 7 
— II -7 

maintained. 

Germany 

103-9 

103 2 

-0 7 

+0 7 

- 0-1 


Holland 

362 6 

358-6 

-M 

+6 7 

+ 2-5 


Italy 

379-1 

362-9 

-4 3 

-6 4 

-33-8 

ITALY 

Belgium 

139-4 

134-7 

-3-4 

+2 1 

- 10 

Sweden 

241 4 

248-0 

+?7 

+8 2 

+ 18-9 

Another unhappy week. 

* Far Bates and Stock Prices and Yields, m pages 204 and 205. 


f London, January 7th and 14th. 



A number of the group's acquisitions have 
compounding plants and Ranks seems well 
placed to take advantage of this trend. 

At least in future years shareholders will 
know if the group's sales are producing a 
better return. For the first time, and taking 
note of the new Stock Exchange recom¬ 
mendations, Ranks has published a turnover 
figure (and is to issue half yearly profits 
statements). External sales last year (ex¬ 
cluding £39 million within the group) were 
£254 million, on which the pre-tax return 
is a modest 5.6‘L and lacking a comparative 
figure for 1963-64 it seems fair to assume 
that margins generally were under pressure. 
The results so far for the current year are 
“ not unfavourable " but thev will have to 
be decidedly better for the shares to move 
far from the current level of 31s. 3d., almost 
the 1964-65 low, where they yield a no 
more than adequate 5.r\,. 

BANKS 

Bumper Profits 

T hk key to this year's results from the 
banks has been the upward movement 
in money rates. This is made clear by the 
accompanying table of profits and dividends, 
which shows that only four of the seven 
banks achieved a bigger increase in their 
level of advances in 1964 as compared with 
1963. But in 1963 when there was a 14 ’ , 
rise in the average level of advances, the 
average level of Bank rate was 4".. (against 
4.87", in 1962), while in 1964, although 
the rise in average advances was a slightly 
more modest tij".,, Bank rate averaged 
1,06°, more at 5.06 ’,, and with moreover 
the rate at the end of the year firmly fixed 
at 7"... 

None of the banks that reported at the 
end of last week was able to take away the 
laurels for the best performance in 1964 
from the Westminster Bank, whose profits, 
announced earlier in the week, rose by 30"., 
on an increase of 13",. in its average level 
of advances. This incidentally has hoisted 
Westminster from the bottom place among 
the “ Big Five" in terms of the size of 
published profits and leaves in its place the 
National Provincial whose average advances 
went completely against the trend and 
showed a small fall. And its profits, ex¬ 
cluding the dividend from its District sub¬ 
sidiary, showed a disappointing rise of onlv 
8 \. (although this did not prevent its raising 
its dividend by two points). The District 
did rather belter, while Barclays, Lloyds 
and the Midland all showed roughly the 
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same increases in advances. But Barclays 
achieved a far better growth in profits than 
the othec two, coming within a point of the 
Westminster, although gains of 20",! for 
IJoyds and 23 % for Midland are, to say 
thejeast, satisfactory. 


BANK SHARES 



Deposits climbed much less rapidly in 
1964 by just over 5”,. to a monthly average 
of £2,922 million in 1964. And the addi¬ 
tional cost of interest on deposits was far 
outweighed by the fact that advances not 
only showed a sharper rise, but were much 
more remunerative than in 1963. For the 
moment, at least, the possibility of direct 
competition for deposits among the clearing 
banks has been shelved but, as was suggested 
in these columns last week, most of them are 
finding indirect ways of bidding for money 
at market rates. Indeed, in the first of the 
statements from the bank chairmen this 
week, Sir Cuthbert Clegg tells shareholders 
that Martins through its wholly-owned sub¬ 
sidiary, Lewis’s Bank, has for the greater 
pan of the year been accepting large 
deposits for fixed periods at special rates of 
interest. This trend will undoubtedly con¬ 
tinue. 

The current year’s prospects are by no 
means unfavourable. There will be a con¬ 
tinuing benefit from the present high level of 
interest rates. The banks’ computers are now 
over their teething problems and will help 
to keep costs down, and it would be a brave 
man (or, among bank shareholders a pessi¬ 
mistic one") who forecast that the average 
level of Bank rate throughout 1965 would 
be below the 5.06 ’., of 1964. And, while- 
liquidity pressures may check the expansion 
in advances, it still seems likely that the 
average level should work out above that for 
the past year. As the table shows, bank divi¬ 
dends arc adequately covered by disclosed 
earnings and must be amply covered by real 
earnings. Thus there should be no worries 
on the grounds of a corporation tax. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that bank shares 
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are one section of the market in which in¬ 
vestors are showing an interest. But for the 
moment the rise m bank share prices has 
been short lived and as the chart shows all 
of last week’s gains have been losr. For 
some investors the attraction of realising a 
useful profit before next Budget day has 
been a key factor ; for others there could be 
favourable buying opportunities in this field 
not far away. 

AMERICAN BANKS 

Good for 1964—but 
not 1965 

New York 

OMMEKCIAI. banks in America too have 
just come through a handsomely 
profitable year. But they are unlikely to do 
as well in 1965. The average operating 
profits of 25 of the country’s major banks 
rose by 9.9 in 1964. This was the sharpest 
gain since the same banks chalked up a 
gain of 11.05°,, * n i960. But in the year 
which has just begun, the banks’ net 
operating earnings may rise by only about 
6/0, in the view of M. A. Schapiro and Co., 
a leading New York bank stock dealer firm 
which compiles the tabulation. The strong 
showing of the big banks has been matched 
to an extent by medium-sized and smaller 
ones as well. They have benefited frOtn a 
happy combination of circumstances : con¬ 
tinued economic expansion, reflected in 
strong demand for bank loans : the federal 
reserve system’s moderately easy credit 
policy which ensured that.the banks have 
had adequate funds to meet loan demands : 
generally stable interest rates. The princi¬ 
pal exception has been sagging mortgage 
yields, resulting in a marked rise in incoipc 
from an expanded volume of 
investments : and more aggrcssiv^Sfluik 
policies in employing funds, as witnessed 
oy a higher percentage of deposits loaned 
out as investments (roughly 60%). 

Savings deposits in commercial banks last 
year rose less sharply than in 1963. 
so that the banks' total 1964 savings 
interest costs, while considerable, benefited 
from comparison with the steeper pro¬ 
portionate rise in those outlays the year 
before. Last year also saw banks increas¬ 
ingly bring their operating expenses under 
more effective control, thereby reaping 
rewards from automated systems for deposit 
accounting and other functions installed at 
substantial cost in the past few years. And 
like other American businesses, banks bene¬ 
fited from the drop in the federal corporate 
income tax to 50% from 52 °„. 

Although banking in America continues 
to be a highly regulated industry, many 
banks have become noticeably more flexible, 
especially in balancing supply of and 
demand for funds—a development adding 
frosting to the profits cake. This new free¬ 
wheeling aura steals partly from the more 
liberal policies of the regulatory authorities, 
notably the comptroller pf currency, James 
J. Saxon. But, m part, it is due also to an 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 




Duiloied piofi^ 

Change in aveiage 

Dividend;. 

Divide 

nd 

Pi iC- 

Prir c 

Cun 



1963 

1964 

level of advances 



rates 

% 

Jan 9 

Jan 14 

1 ent 



(£000,1 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1963 

1964 

1964 

1965 

yield 

Sai cUyt, 


6.395 

8.258 

* 18 3 

+ 13 7 

3.970 

4.994 

9 1 

11% 

S2 6 

53 '9 

4 3 



+ 6% 

r 29‘ 










Lloyd, , 


4.788 

5.758 

t- 12 0 

*r 13 6 

3.283 

3 541 

8i 

9-4 

43 9 

41 '1 

4 6 

Midland 


IW 

f 20% 
6.490 

-12 7 

13 4 

3.701 

4.545 

10 

12 

5279- 

5)'- 

4 ■ S 

National Pi 

o*mo*l 

+ 6% 

4.3231 

*•!)*/„ 

4.6901 

r 8°/, 

• 8-5 

- 1 2 

<*¥i 

.1 794 

14 

16 

72 9 

67/10 

4 8 

Wejtrmnve 

’ ey* * 


4.978 

-30% 

1-16 7 

-130 

2 

2.888 

9 

II 9 

50' 4 

53 '3 

4-4 

D.ui »ct 

* ,1 A. T 


1,417 

+ 86 

* M 4 

772 

9)7 

14 

14*; 






' i c /c 

*-21%, 










l»nj . . 


1.425 

1.671 
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17/11; 
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+ 17% 
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What's missing 
in the BOAC VC10 


Annoying things like noise. Exasperating things lik/^jcramped seats and wayward air-conditioning. In 
the BOAC VC 10 these have been replaced by quietness and spaciousness and sheer luxurious comfort. 
Everything you have always wanted an airliner to have the BOAC VC 10 has. Already the brilliantly 
successful Standard BOAC VC 10 flies throughout Africa and the East. From April 1 st the Super 
BOAC VC 10 will start regular flights to the USA. 

TRIUMPHANTLY SWIFT, SILENT, SERENE S'O'A’C l/OQ® 
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Photograph by Michae Walton and Auociate*, Mexborout 


INDUSTRIAL HEAT EXCHAN60S LIMITED, SHEFFIELD: 
heat transfer and industrial refrigeration plant. 

Tho followingaro e/so momboro oftho Hoary 
Englnoorlng Division oftho Edgar Alton Group 
oflaring a comprohonalvg rongo ofprocossing plant 

and oqulpmont. 

EMM ALUM « CO. LTD,, SHEFFIELD: 

size reduction; raw grinding and processing of 
minerals and other materials. 

mitish ‘ikema manufactories so. ltd. v Sheffield: 

pulverized fuel plant; fine grinding and separating plant. 

BUELL LIMITED, LONDON: 

materials drying; dust collection; calcining, roasting 
^ and cooling plant. 


* SPARS' 

JAIKKJSrifiA muo LIBBMt 

Modern techniques of industrial refrigeration take the gamble out of food 
transportation — eliminating wastage and nutritional loss between producer and 
consumer. * 

Industrial Heat Exchangers, a member of the Edgar Allen Group, offer all types 
of refrigeration systems, many of Which are easily transported and Installed, 
Inexpensive to operate and ideally suited to tropical climates. I.H.B. offer to 
private and public organisations a comprehensive design and development service 
for the manufacture of ‘turn-key* refrigeration plants, multiple cold 
stores, abattoir and oold storage systems. 

Technical literature describing Industrial refrigeration design and 
equipment as well as die book “Materials Processing” outline the 
widespread activities undertaken by the Edgar Allen Group* P.O. Box 
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innovative 9 urge by bankers themselves. 
Thus banks last year introduced several 
measures to enhance, their supplies of 
usable funds* including the sale of short¬ 
term commercial paper and the offering of 
premium interest rates, for overnight 
borrowing (in the “ federal funds ” market) 
of excels reserve balances of other banks. 
The banks in 1964 also ma<}c more intensive 
use of existing relatively new devices such 
as the issue of certificates of deposit— 
receipts for deposits normally for six 
months or a year-*-aimed particularly at 
attracting funds of larger corporate 
customers, and the public sale of capital 
notes, debentures and similar debt issues 
calculated to boost earnings leverage. 

While these techniques will continue to 
be available to banks in 1965, a basic 
change in banking environment has taken 
place that portends slimmer bank profits 
this year me move late lasr November by 
federal regulatory agencies lifting th? ceil¬ 
ing on interest rates that banks can pay 
on savings deposits. The new limit permits 
banks to pay as much as 4 regardless 
r>f the length of time on deposit, a maximum 
rhat formerly applied only to savings left 
undisturbed for a year or more ; the rate 
.in savings under a year formerly was 
restricted to 3i' J :,. Many leading US banks 
(lave already announced higher savings in¬ 
terest rates not only on regular accounts but, 
n many cases, on “ time ” deposits as well. 
Die move, bankers concede, will cost them 
iearly. California's Bank of America, the 
iation\ largest commercial bank with more 


EIU Quarterly Economics Review 



This Review discusses the economic aims of 
the Labour government and attempts a 
balanced assessment of what has been 
achieved so far, in spite of the early mistakes 
and exceptional difficulties. There is a close 
look at the payments problem, and an 
estimate of what could happen to the economy 
m 1965. 


Further derails from ' 
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than $7 billion in savings deposits alone, 
for example, expects its recent rate increase 
from 3 jr[\, to a flat 4% to. cost it an addi¬ 
tional $25 million annually In interest out¬ 
lays. 

Share prices, which had risen steadily all 
year, have naturally come back. Bank of 
America, for example, reached a high of 72 
bid last November from a low of 66 in 
January of that year, but was quoted at 6 i\ 
bid at the dose on January 13th. Chase 
Manhattan reached a high of So last 
September from a January low of 64 but 
closed. January 13th at 73 bid. First 
National City Bank of New York similarly 
went from 107 last January to 127 in 
September and 115 J at last report. 

If predictions materialise that the US 
economy will falter in the last half of 1965, 
banks doubtless also stand to suffer declines 
in loan demand and gross income, thus con¬ 
tributing to a narrowing of after-tax 
earnings for the year, despire a scheduled 
further cut in the federal corporate Lax rate 
to 48%. And many of the special money- 
procurement tools honed to a fine edge last 
year may fall into comparative disuse. 

TURNER AND NEW ALL 

Breaking the Cycle ? 

F or the past decade the results of Turner 
and Ncwall, the integrated asbestos min¬ 
ing and manufacturing giant, have followed 
a definite pattern. Two fat years have been 
succeeded by rhree lean ones and, true to 
form, the year to end-September, 1964, 
proved to be a fat one. From sales which 
rose by just under 12°,, trading profits were 
up by almost 18 * at £18 million and pre¬ 
tax profits by 22"., to £15.5 million. There 
was the usual quota of exceptional profits on 
sales of securities and also of fixed assets, 
but ignoring these, earnings were 18%, 
against an adjusted 15.87*. And the fore¬ 
cast dividend of 10*% against an effective 
9% for the previous year, is covered just 
under ij times. 



I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 


£ mil. 

£ mil. 

£ mil. 

£ mil. 

£ mil. 

Trading profit 

17 0 

18-8 

15*4 

IS 2 

18 0 

Gross profit... . 

14*8 

16 1 

12 7 

12 7 

15 S 

Net equity earnings 

7*6 

7 7 

6 4 

6 7 

7 7 

Retained cash flow 

7 4 

7 9 

7 0 

6 8 

7 3 

Net fixed assets .. 

35 4 

44 9 

49 5 

49 3 

50 3 

Net current assets 

48 9 

43*4 

40*4 

42 8 

46*5 

Net liquid assets .... 

33 8 

246 

18*6 

20 3 

21 2 

Net equity assets . . 

78 3 

82 2 

84 8 

87 2 

90 7 

Ord. earnings (per cent)f 

20 9 

191 

15 0 

IS 7 

18 1 

Ord. dividend (per cmc)t 

9 0 

9 0 

90 

9 0 

10 75 

Gren profit, net equity 
assets . 

IS 9 

19 6 

ISO 

i4 6 

17 / 

Net oarnints fiet equity 
assets . 

9 7 

9 4 

7 S 

7 7 

8 5 


Price (Cl shares) : 40*. Earnings yield ■ 9 9%, 

Dividend yield 5 4%. equal to 10*1 years' earnings. 

t Adjusted for scrip issue. 

Its two main customers, the building 
industry to which it supplies cement and 
insulating materials and the motor indus¬ 
try, were both booming. But it was not 
only at home where demand was strong; 
and direct exports rose in value by 
almost io% with those of asbestos cement 
products rising by 30% The surpluses in 
the chrysotilc asbestos fibre industry yexe 
disappearing; they have had a depressing 
influence on the earnings from Turner and 


Newall’s mining interest, but now a closer 
balance is being achieved between demand 
and supply” and there is the prospect that 
selling prices will soon be abk to Reflect 
rising costs. 

The chairman, Mr R. G. Soothill, confines 
his specific comments on the current year’s 
trading to the overseas manufacturing com¬ 
panies “ which continue to have good pros¬ 
pects ” and to the mining companies with 
their more favourable world markets. At 
kast shareholders are promised that the next 
half-yearly statement will indude financial 
details.” But in the longer term the 
management’s confidence can probably be 
best judged by the build-up of the group's 
expansion plans; last year it spent £5 mil¬ 
lion and a further £10 million is likely to 
be spent in the next two years; this could 
prove a conservative estimate, for plans 
involving capital investment of a further 
million are already under consideration. 
But with Investments and near cash of over 
£23 million, and a cash flow running at 
over £7 million the group should not be 
daunted by financing problems. Given no 
sharp recession among the major customers 
at home and overseas the group could well 
alter its present profits pattern in the mid- 
sixties. At 40s. 3d. yielding 5.3% on divi¬ 
dend and 9% on earnings the shares are 
ones to hold and if they came back to 
around 37s. 6d. they would be worth buying. 

THEO GARVIN 

Into Liquidation 

I T must be particularly galling to the 
Industrial Bankers Association, which 
includes many of the medium-sized hire- 
purchase firms, to find another of its 
members in difficulties. Last year it was 
G and C Finance against which a compul¬ 
sory winding-up order was made and now 
it is the southern-based Tbeo Garvin. 
Steps are being taken to put the company 
into members’ voluntary liquidation. Three 
of the directors have resigned but the 
four remaining directors have said that they 
41 are confident that the depositors' money 
is secure/’ Garvin is a publicly quoted com¬ 
pany and shareholders along with depositors 
should have quickly a full and informative 
statement from the company. 

A Stock Exchange quotation was 
obtained for the shares less than a year ago 
and the 5s. Ordinary shares, introduced at 
7s. 6d., had moved as high as ns. 4Id. at 
one stage last year. But immediately before 
the suspension the shares slumped from 
6s. 6d., to which they had been helped by 
an announcement that the company was 
having negotiations with Mr Leonard 
Matchan and his group of companies, to 
is. 6d. on the news that these negotiations 
had been broken off. Looking back it seems 
wrong that a quotation was ever granted 
since profits, before tax, had moved (albeit 
steadily upwards) from £215 in 1957 to 
only £17,000 in 1962-63. And even before 
the introduction of the shares the company 
had embarked on a significant shift of policy 
to offset the impact of increased competition 





25* 
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ih hire purchase by switching funds to 
short term commercial mortgage advances. 
Surely, the company should have been 
told to seek a quotation only when this 
and other new ventures had fulfilled their 
promise. In any event, for such a relatively 
small company the shares could only be 
speculative. 

So not for the first time investors 
have had to learn this lesion the hard way 
and those with deposits can be excused for 
wondering what value there is.in knowing 
that a company is a member of the Indus¬ 
trial Rankers Association. Garvin has 
clearly complied with all the provisions of 
the Protection of Depositors Act; it has got 
into these difficulties because the trend of 


Interest rates moved against it and ir was 
not possible to gtt its money cheap enough. 

PROFITS AND FINANCES 

Frost-free 

M pST of the companies reporting in 
October-Dccepaber ended 'their 
financial year on June 30, 1964. So this 
is the first group of reports to reflect fully 
the upsurge in business after the great frost 
which lasted until March, 1963. Trading 
profits are up 22.2% on average, well above 
the 17% we suggested three months ago as 
a target for the quarter. 

But three points stand out. Building is 
naturally booming with an average of 41% 
increase spread over 21 companies. But the 


rises (of between 20^ aud 30%) fa manu¬ 
facturing industries> are not entirely ex¬ 
plained by the results of giants like Tube 
Investments or British Motor Corporation. 
More interesting is, the gradual shift Over 
the year between property' add Stores' 
profits. At the begumfag of the year stores 
were beating the general overage and pro¬ 
perties were below. Now the reverse is 
roughly true, and the trend may weH con¬ 
tinue. : 

The table on page 286 shows that another 
trend visible lost quarter has continued. The 
boom (if one,pta call it that) of 1963-64 
imposed much few of a strain oh company 
liquidity than previous ones. With the help 
of £87.$ million Of new capital the increase 
in overdrafts was kept down to £22 million, 
and net liquid assets were 80% up. 
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DAtHOUSVC UNIVERSITY 

J>fcPAUTMiNT OF ECONOMICS 
HALIFAX. NOVA SCOTIA 


cMKiamg o»e» raj 
L specialty want jo 
int<Ksi U OIM 6f i 
frith ui 


AimlieiMiOM arc invited for four posts in 
*M»Wi»bfil and rapidly |an»ulini (kpudracni. 

i .ffoddtheown with specialised 

f*r more applied held*, who arc 
undemanding socle ly in (lie 
round in a historical and come moon. social 
'v oate vi. rut her tnab economlsu. having only’ 
annow Ut.hiijv.-iil Intercut. 

Saljiv aiul rank will depend on qual'iicutum* 
Fidcr I’li II. or equivalent. 


STATISTICIAN 

ZAMBIA 

Pn.fesslnnal Officer, f.r.idc lV It 
(SiMiNiiiluni required by Ihc MmiMiy 
m | MbiHir and Minas. Zambia < formerly 
Northern RbodemJa). Duties consist ot 
r«vonwi(. mwiyili and Interpretation oi 
the medical statfatlca of the Paouino* 
eoaiosj* Medkal and Research Uuretiu 
under ihc Motlerfih syotoro. aad the 
oisanisatiou of MotHitcal iavesiiuallnint 
in relation ip pneumoconiosis rcsearcH. 

CunfMain um joucu: I.A.(Maik(< 
niailiO or l.A.Uvonl wtlli Statistics 
w a main apMim la either. Practical 
experience In Statistical work. preferably 
medical otadath-s, U also desired 

Appoint qm nt oa contract rue *one 
tour or three ream in the tirsi tnsinucr 
Snlur f In deal* it .IBM to £2.42? 
ticcordluv to net and experience plus 
terminal araiutty. hot imhuwh for 
dfhier. wife and dependent children 
c«mcrnmrm quarters Available at low 
rental 

• oi further details and mppIMu||o»t 
form please write. Mutiae fuh name 
and M«iothia KC 224, ill' 02 lo : 

I i»e Appointment* Officer. Room 4fu 

P.lintd House. Slue I’livt. ■ 
Londod. S1V.I 


P. D. TtAKI RESEARC H 
FELLOWSHIP 

•XppIk Jimm are in, iteJ from citmiined nu-m- 
In rs <•( ihc avcttuniuncy iifolcfcsmn leu aupomi- 
mem lo a Kt-scurvli FwUowdiir llnancc-d b, the 
i* D l cake Itusi. 

T In phji'ci or the fellowship is to enable- an 
c,irerte»cs^l utvounium to join ihc smII oi a 
tint,vtsli, and to enjoy university II t\ . During , 
His tenure He ulH carry out rcuearsli mi subjects 
with vs lilt It ilie ucciMinuvnvy prolcnsioti i» direct I) 
iiMiurmil and within IHc charitable object ol 
the I* i>. Lcukc JrtiM, nurncl) “in bench! 
and advance the science*, of ttce until in* und ol 
political economy including ihc subject ol 
public. liMitie and luxation.” 0»*j accountant* i 
win ure nuniKr, (■! tin l'mini kiiuidom 
■ivcoumunc) b< idles winch or. recufnLsud fur 
■“i»|s.^,e i niicd km>'d 1 ■-"ip.mj I ■*" 
•tre c-lmibU I 

The icim nr litf r*Jlo*>hli>. a how value b> 1 
C2.ltoo will hi for the. jc-u kiimiii.jum* Octo¬ 
ber I. ivbs and li w|jt be tenable fhber id the ' 
Luber.us ol Blinuturham the Uni'cislty of , 
1 uniti mi, or ihc Unifciahir of p*lord. a* dCMr- | 
nilped by ibe three TJnlvvirtltk* in cmvuihutlvii I 
|Hrr cwiundcrattoa of CaOdWMCs' prelcrcnccs 
ami research loteiMi 

AppHcatlops by Aptll JO, 1*b«. lo the Ac¬ 
tant ArahidU. 1-aouUy of Commerca and » «Uol 
SrteutvTlie Unh entity at »bmin*l.u«w Bfr. 
wlfulmin 1#. fire 
m «y be 


am* whoa furiher panUulam 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

ECONOMETRICS 

Applications are invited for ihc posts of 
SfcNIOR TLC I UKL.lt and LPt.lUKI K in the 
Department ol l.< ONOM1-I RK S Horn 
KPeciaJii.ni in one or more of the following 
Held*: Econometric. 'iheoiv. Applied Lcono- 
metrics, Matbeniutical Pmaruinmin*. Iiunib 
Output Analysis, bourves ol KctJnomtc biulhdlc*. 
Hilary scales per uitnuiu ■ Senior Lcdtorcr. £2.400 
to 13,150; f.cciiiror. 11 4w to C2.5U5. Initial 
aalarjr and slaltis accordma to quuMtlcutions and 
experience. Membership ot E.S.8.L. AppHca- 
lions should be tent not larcr than February 
17. 1965. in the RatiKirur. the Uaboriuiy ot 
Momhestci I *. from whom farther pnrtkitluM 
and itsrmj. »f appliumon muy be obtained 

UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTHAMPTON 

DhPSRlMI-Nt Oh MISIORY 

AppUemioni arc invited fur the post of 
l.ecimcr or Aseimant 1 ceiurer in f'uM*rn or 

S cnUul dltiropcua History Candidate* should 
m a research Interest in KuulMt (or other 

« vonJc>, i'urkljih, oi Usi man history since 
17th century. Salary Beale* i Lectam, 
C1.40U X £S9 — £2.S95. with * OUT it .by at 
12,145; Animunt Lecturer, £1.65B x 05 — 
£1.175. *lhe iaitial salary «vUl dapead on 
OuaUBcarionn and wpertena. Fort her pankn- 

lars from, the Deputy Secretary, The University. 
Sonthampton, to whom appHeaiton* <nt«* 
copies from United Kingdom applicants should 
b* Mgnl not lutor Uisn January II. 1945. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
AND SCIENCE 

SlATtsrtCUNS 

Applicaiiojis are ioriied for at Icjsi two pa«m 
oi Mat Ini Ida li In the Department'* Headquarters 
in London. AppBcams must be at least 2* 
jears of aie- They should have h<u| aide 
stathdlcal experience and preferably a hHL or 
second cIsvh honours degree la mtlttio. or in 
maibentatics, ceoaomtcs or other appropriate 
mala auhdeci combined with statistics. Other 
graduates with specially suitable siaUsUcut 
experience * Lli be considered. 

The Department’s Statistics Br.uu.il at pre«nt 
cumprlogg sis professional st*lf and m executive 
and I'lertv.il staff of about ?t. add Is being 
expanded I he Branch Is responsible for ihc . 
vOUcvtlon. unaljsJs. publication and intcrrrciu- j 
I km of the HluUsiics of all sectors of the t 
education service and swilcilm relating to . 
scicnccv It parilvip^tcs hi lorccantlng and I 
pfuttniua wtirk concerned with such subject* a* l 
the growth oi the student population and the 
demand lor. and supnly or, teuehcr* and 
actenthUM. Ihc Depurimem bus it* owii cltc- 
trunk computer which is being used to handle 
an incica*lug proportion of the Department .* 
Matlstieal proeesoiug and projection work. The 
MHUi'Utci Is used to niulntuiii a ccntrul record 
Of teacher* m service and coiisideratioii l* being 
given in extending this record to ».o\el a sumplc 
ol students 

The vacancies now hclna adveitlsed are 
(l)a post concerned with Uic devclOpmunt of 
sample surveys on various aspects ol 
" >0ttbc>K uutudJuB j surtey ot sebotd 
(cavers jnd u survci ol schovsl curriuulurri 
Mid the cUOloynicpt of teachefr Ip school* 

(ill a post concerned with futilities oh ihc 
ot>Ppl> and daploymcnt ^ot qifaittiod man¬ 
power. iiicludtiiK vclcniiric manpower, und 
with other *1,ui»iie* in the ftvlcitcc held. 

Lonifoa Salary scale £2,159 to 13.0*7. The 
dppdinmient will be on an unestnntlthed barik 
Initially with proane*.** pi eauibiUhmem to a 
pertBdnem and pentiotuibje post. 

Writ♦ to or telephone the Deporimom for th 
a PT Heat Ida form, wbkdi muw be vstiunod to ihf 
FstaMliilklnciit UflHtf before January 51. ?ffo5. 
« CurMMi Street. Londoa. W<1< (flYDe Fork 
7F7H, fMuidon 5H.1 


BOifRNFMOU Til 
bDUCAVION COMMIlTLF. 

BOURNEMOUTH 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY & COMMERCE 

DM’AKI'MLNT Ol COM Ml'net: AND 

lAnguaciis 

Requited tor April 1. 1965 : 

•AbSJhlANl ilt-tUftlH (1RA1H » In 
i Ah ANxi kCONOMH! SUBJI L IS. to Ic.uirc 
to II k. C.eneral, H N.D . il.KC, ON.D. 

O N.l'. students. 

SaUiy la accordance .with the Burnham | 
Tcwhiueul Scale, lub.t, vJ/.?: fcg.m to £l,4SH »*er i 
unoum, with uddiiiun* for degree or equivalent 1 
quuiliteallot) and iruiniug. Starling Mdory will j 
be doteuniaed on approved indiHtrlal and i 

te’ULhiiig ctivcriencC. .... 1 

Further partlctilarn and application form may , 
be obtained irom the PRINCIPAL. College ol 
I ccltitnfojcy and Comiucrcc, Lansdowiw. Boirrne- 
mmnh, w H smi.dLEV, 

Chief i.duvuiiftn Oflle-er 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

Di PLR1M1 NT Of LCONOMIC 
HISTORY 

1 liCTURI'SfHPfl Oil ASSIST VNT 

JLhL x J RLSHIPS 

AppUcaiton* are invited for Two ■ » 
LccturdNhiiM or Assistant I .ccuircxhlps 
la Kiionomle liUtory’. Salaty Scale h : 
l.iutufo’. £1.400 x 1X5 — £1.740 1 Bur 
£l,S25 x £ *5 — £2,505 Per annum: 
Asjdrtuni JLccturor. £1,050 a £?> — 
£1,275 per annum, with pjuccmcnt 
aocordfog to qaa lineal ions ami ctpcrl- 
cnce, and wuh superannuation bcncib. 

The Rticceibful candidate* will be 
cxpccied io take up duly on October l, 

I **65. 

Fm iher partiwulai* may be obtained 
from the undcTHlgded, w itit whom 
upplitaiiong (*lx copies >, goring the 
name'll or (wo r«£rrcc* f ghnuld be lodged ■ . . 

uul laier than February 13, ljk»5. j 

t h VRMiS e. sVi.vt Amr. " ■ • ] 

Secretary to the UnlveTMty.v'^Vj 
January 1965. . 

UNIVERSITY^ SYDNtY 

ST \TF TUTOR. 

DL PART MI*N I Ob ADULT LIH.T UION. 
NI.W< \STI f . NlW SOU 111 b MIS 

Application* are luviled for ihr nhovr- 
meutjuned pout ion. 

( until dales should POssvvu an honours degree, 
preferably Jn Arts err liconomitx. and huve hid 
le'Mehlng experience. Tlie appointee would be j 
icqiiiicd to ntsha in the piovlsion of a wide 
range of liberal studies course* for undci- 
graduutes and anprentke* from Industry 
grudiutie and profcshionul groups.' und members 
of the gcnerul public in Newcastle and the 
llumcr Yulley. 

The present m*lury range for a fvuiff Tutor 
ii, i\l guc s t \ll»tl - pci annum plus 

com of bvJnii nrtjugtmcnts <nl present £A42 Per 
annum). ( onunvnclng Snl.iry Is determine U 
according to qunfilicatlmu und cxpcrleim 
Aeaikmie ualuftts Ure At present linde'r review 

gy iRifffiJf .n'V.iif Vl'eT BffI 

ftAUd- iA3.I7U, pc<, annum tuieotporaiiuit 
cost of tivlhg udJrtximchnV 


UNIVERSITt OF OXFORD 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE 

OFFIC IAL FELLOWSHIP AND TUTORSHIP 
IN ECONOMICS 

ilie C'oUeae propone* tp elect aa OWctal 
fellow and Tutor in Leonotnlcs. who drill be- 
remdred to teach cvinaoMlei lor tba Honour 
School of PmloBophy. PoHriex und UeortOmlcs 
He will, be expected to take up hla duties ai 
MluhurfmaK, J9d5 The choice of the CoHcg. 
will not necessarily be limlud 4u thoa* who 
apply. 

Applications dioutif be made to the Preddem 
Mugdule-o Lollegc, not later ihau Murtli 14 
l«6* 

UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 

CIIA1K IN rcONOMIC TUI ORV 

The University proposal as soon a* possible 
to make an appointment ft* a Chair of rconomu 
Theory within the DcparunwH *f Lconomtcs 
und tenubte trom August 1, 1905, 

Suitably qualified candidates arc invited io 
xiihmlt iipplle'utlons to the uaderiitgued. from 
whom further panic uIutn of tba appointinc**it 
aitaf be obtained, hr January so. itk,*. 

11. C. BUTTliKFIULD. 

Registrar and Scerclary 
Senate House, Bristol 2. 

mtv&mrry 'm Adelaide 
. AT’PARff^ 

WHOQl!' QF fiOCLAL SC JLNcih 

,N 

School of Social Science*. IaltlaUy at least 
two appointment* will be made at Senior 
1 ecturer/Lecturer level, and it I ■itiiclouied 

•wv.-a 4 t 

—- __ _ _ _ 

StuilNttc* and to omkIsI In research projceis ot 
a quaniiiuilvc nature. 



Further Information including particular* of 
supdriiitpuailqii. Hoaxing Sell cine, subbatieiii 
leave and other hanetu* wd mcBtod of apoii- 

jfcar**" 

klwIHromk JUpiihe. Full Mall. Uiulftfl, I 
Application* clou, la Avstralla and London. 

Pi* frbiiisi /• /W. 


The degree* of B.A. and B.Tc will both be 1 
avulluhlc within the School of Social Sciences 
(nurse* will be designed to facilitate Integrated 
similes within the School. 

J he salary ranges at present are • 

JHMMir Ueiurcr: £AJ.25» ~AAIU> — CAVKini 
leemrer: £A2.40«—£All» -£Al I7u 

Superannuation In on llie l .S.S.U. pattern. 

The UnivcrivUy Udevclopotg u iccrtml cumpm 
al Bedford Park Stfon miles somh of Adelaide 
where leucbuig will begin In March. I9dh. The 
acudcmlc work at Bedford Purk will he orgunlsc'd 
in Sjchupls of Language and Literature. Social 
Sciences. Physical Science-* and Biological 
Sciences and will be vbuJer the control of the 
Bedford Purk academic Mud (’nnsiruciion oa 
new building* to house ih<* four iicadenuv 
Schools, the Lihi.il> und ilic Lnlon has hv-gau 

Tlic date at wlmli tlie siuee'sslul am'ln.uiiv 
will tukr up dtilv btuy he urr.mged wuh then 
alter Ihe’ir uppuiniment. 

A Ithrci^fc^ giving fnfofmaifon ah.mu tiu- 
devetppment ol Bedford Park and the School 
of Social Sciences, und netting out eoiuhuons 
of appointment. may be obtained from the 
Asbociurlon *bof ‘ Commonwealth tJmvci»i*i-v 
(Ar«u<^ qilkc), Marlbpruugh Houm*. Pall Mall. 

Application*. In dapHeaie. should be* lodged 
not later than AforeA If, Jvo/. with H. J 
Btuhan. Secretary ?e»r Bedford Purk, l/nlvenHiy 
oj Adelaide, Adelaide. South Australia. 
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Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 

Record Earnings During A Year Of Sustained Demand 


The seventy-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
Stewarts and Lloyds Limited will be held in 
the Merchants* Hall, 30 George Square, 
Glasgow, on Wednesday, February 10, 1965, at 
12.15 p.m. 

The accounts for the 53 weeks ended October 
3, 1964, have been circulated with a statement 
by Mr N. C. Macdiaraud, the Chairman, which 
reads as follows: 

CHAIRMAN AND DEPUTY CHAIR- 
MAN 

Your Company has suffered grievous loss by 
he deaths of Mr A. G. Stewart and Mr J. N. B. 
Alexander. It is our most unhappy experience 
thus to have had taken from us in the space of 
six months both our Chairman and General 
Managing Director and our Deputy Chairman. 

Mr A. G. Stewart 

Mr A. G. Stewart, who died on May 7, 
1964, was a grandson of Andrew Stewart who 
founded the Scottish side of the business in 
1860. He joined the Company in 1924, was 
appointed a Director in 1931 and became Chair¬ 
man and General Managing Director in 1945. 
He contributed outstandingly to Stewarts and 
Lloyds’ massive war effort as Assistant General 
Managing Director in charge of tube and shell 
production from 1941. He met the challenge 
of the Company’s postwar development with 
equal determination and courage. 

Those of us who new him well, and who 
worked with him, can best appreciate what he 
did for Stewarts and Llcyds—and, further, what 
he did for the Iron and Steel Industry in 
general. His uncanny capacity for getting to 
the heart of any matter is sadly missed and well 
remembered. His uncompromising opposition 
in principle to state ownership of the Industry 
is well known. 

The good name of Stewarts and Lloyds has 
been enhanced by his leadership. He earned 
the respect and affection of far more people 
than he could ever know. We are indeed in¬ 
debted to him not only for his long and success¬ 
ful guidance of the Company but also for the 
friendship, the help and the encouragement 
which he gave to so many of us individually. 

Mr J. N. B. Alexander 

Mr J. N. B. Alexander, who died on Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1964, joined the Company in 1929 and 
became Manager of the then Indian Branch in 
1931. Throughout his service he retained a 
special interest in India. 

Recalled to London in 1935 he was thereafter 
continuously associated with the commercial 
side of the business, being appointed a Director 
in 1954 and Assistant General Managing Direc¬ 
tor, Sales, in 1963. He was appointed Acting 
Chairman during Mr A. G. Stewart’s illness. 

When your Board of Directors, on the pro¬ 
posal of Mr Alexander, honoured me by elect¬ 
ing me their Chairman in succession to Mr 
A. G. Stewart, I wus particularly happy that 
Mr Alexander accepted appointment at the same 
time as Deputy Chairman, knowing that his 
breadth of vision and his standing in the Iron 
and Steel Industry both at home and abroad 


would contribute much to your Company’s 
affairs. 

By his death Stewarts and Lloyds has lost an 
able and experienced administrator. His col¬ 
leagues on the Board and his many associates 
throughout the Company and the Industry re¬ 
member him as a wise counsellor and a good 
friend. 

To follow as Chairman and General Man¬ 
aging Director is an honour which I deeply 
appreciate. I realise to the full the great ex¬ 
amples which have been set by my predecessors 
and the responsibility which devolves upon me. 
I can only assure you that I will do my best 
to prove myscif worthy of the confidence placed 
in me. I am strengthened by the knowledge 
that your Company is served by a loyal and 
devoted team who can rise above the situation 
created by the needs of untimely succession. 

GENERAL REVIEW 

Trading Results 

Shareholders will already he aware from the 
statement accompanying the final dividend 
recommendation published in the Press last 
month that the trading profit of the Group for 
the year under review was £18,721,000. This 
is an increase of £4,749,000 (34 per cent) over 
that of the previous year and a record profit for 
the Group. It was earned on a total turnover 
of £181,259,000 which was also a record. Turn¬ 
over of the UK Companies was £149,813,000 
of which £28,500,000 represented exports. 

This profit has been achieved during a period 
of sustained demand for the Group’s products 
which has resulted in most of our plants work¬ 
ing at near capacity. Our previous record profit 
was in 1957. In the intervening years wc have 
invested £84,000,000 in new businesses and 
major capital projects in the UK. Accordingly, 
whilst the year’s results are not unsatisfactory, 
it must be observed that they could have been 
better if wc had not had to absorb steadily rising 
costs, which are a source of continuing concern 
to us. 

Since 1957 the UK Companies have incurred 
additional costs calculated on the 1957 outputs 
which now amount to more than £12,000,000 
per annum, of which increases in wages and 
salaries account for £8,500,000. During the 
same period we have been able to compensate 
through increases in the selling prices of our 
products only to the extent of £4,000,000 per 
annum Wage claims in the current year, in¬ 
cluding claims for a shorter working week, will 
inevitably result in a further substantial increase 
in costs from which it seems unlikely that we 
shall be able to secure any appreciable relief 
through price increases. 

Our efforts to achieve greater efficiency In 
operations have been successful in mitigating to 
a considerable extent the effect of these cost 
increases: and further cost reduction pro¬ 
grammes are being continuouslv developed. 
Nonetheless, it is supremely important for profit¬ 
able operation to keep our plants working it 
near capacity and in consequence it should be 
appreciated how vulnerable the Group is to any 
significant falling-off in demand for its products. 


The present results include for the first time 
the profit of Wolverhampton and Birchley Roll¬ 
ing Mills Limited which was acquired towards 
the end of the previous financial year. They 
also include the full profit of Lancashire and 
Corby Steel Manufacturing Company Limited 
which became a subsidiary during the course of 
the year. 

Organisation 

The late Chairman referred in his statement 
last year to the formation of Executive Divisions. 
Organisation is a driving force of the Company’s 
economy which needs regularly to be re¬ 
examined in the light of changing circumstances. 
We arc continuing to strengthen the Divisional 
pattern and to develop more positive manage¬ 
ment planning as a means to progressive 
efficiency. * 

Research and Technical Development 

Expenditure during the year by the UK Com¬ 
panies on research and development projects 
amounted to £1,250,000. The number of quali¬ 
fied scientists and engineers engaged in this 
field increased by approximately 10 per cent. 
I am satisfied that we are reaping substantial 
benefit from this effort, particularly in the direc¬ 
tion of developing metallurgical processes and 
new tube-making techniques. 

The Company now has in operation one Leo 
and two I.B.M. computers. In addition our 
staff have themselves made notable progress in 
designing and producing electronic and other 
highly specialised devices required in the auto¬ 
matic control of manufacturing processes and 
in the inspection of our products. There is in 
hand a rapidly growing programme of work in 
tliis particular field of physics and engineering, 
which is required to support the drive towards 
the application of die most modem control 
systems throughout our plants. This requires 
yet further effort and expenditure, but the re¬ 
ward should be commensurate. 

The Balance Sheet 

During the year capital expenditure on plant 
and equipment by the Group at home and over¬ 
seas amounted to £11,282,000. It will be noted 
that there has been a substantial reduction in 
the balance of expenditure on schemes sanc¬ 
tioned by the Board at the end of the financial 
year which now amounts to £20,998,000. This 
has resulted mainly from a decision to cancel 
the provision for a new blast furnace and its 
ancillary equipment it Corby, which was held 
in suspense. Further reference to this decision 
is made under the heading of the Iron and 
Steel Division. The balance of schemes out¬ 
standing contains provisions for certain major 
items of expenditure on new plant which are 
referred to in the Review of Divisions and Sub¬ 
sidiaries later on in this statement. 

The £10,000,000 4i per cent Unsecured 
Loan Stock fell due for repayment to the Iron 
and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency on 
November 30, 1964, two months after the end 
of the financial year. Arrangements were wJl in 
hand before the General Election to replace this 
stock by the flotation of a debenture issue. After 
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the return of the Socialist Government it proved 

impossilflc \o tjfcih .dug ftfvwcr^ 

we had &Jre*ft^akqi Opiate! uptff.our Bankers*, 
against this cOfitiri^endy “and Ve‘afe grateful 
to them for their support in agreeing to lend us 
the /,1(),000,(HX) necessary to repay the l oan 
Stock. The Agency was rcpqid on the due 
date. 

In addition to this loan of £10,000,000 our 
Bankers have undertaken to make available 
borrowing facilities which, together with our 
expected cash flow, will in the opinion of your 
Board enable us without icstriLiion to fulfil the 
outstanding capital plan** and other requirements 
for the time being, 

Profit and l oss Account 

Tile profit in the second half of the tear under 
review was better than had been expected at the 
time when the interim dividend Was announced. 
At that lime the Directors declared an hiterim 
payment of Is. per share, less income tax, on 
the increased capital of 49,500,000 Ordinary 
Shares, and forecast a final payment of 2s. per 
share, making a total forecast dividend for the 
year of 3?. per share. In view of the improve¬ 
ment over die then expected level of profits, 
the Directors now feci able to recommend a 
final dividend of 2s. 6d. per share, making a 
total dividend for the year of 3s. 6d. per share. 
If tliis is approved it the Annual General 
Meeting, the dividend will be covered 1.9 times 
if tax savings due to investment allowances are 
taken into account, and 1.5 times if these lav 

ings are disregarded. 

Prospect for flic current year 

Since the end or the sear undei review, older 
books have remained full and it appears likely 
that near capacity working will continue at most 
of our plants throughout the Grour well into 
the current financial year. Any forecast must 
of course be heavily qualified at the present 
time. Our prospects at home arc subject to the 
general state of the economy including the effect 
upon it ot the 7 per cent. Bank Rate and further 
deflationary measures which the Government 
has announced or may yet be* forced to take. 
There arc* however, three know n adverse 
factors : first, wages cost increases to whuh I 
have nlieady referred and further increase^ in 
the CO'T of raw materials and services ; second, 
commissioning and running-in expenses of the 
I.P/AC Mcilmaking plant at Curbs and the 
Krddo iron refining plant at StanTon, boih of 
which w ill begin opctdikms in 196;>; thud, direct 
increases in the cost of National Insurance coiv- 
tiilniiiotvi and in transport and freight charges 
which will follow the measures announced in 
the autumn Budget. The benefit to the ( om- 
pany from the CliancclloiN rebate on exports 
will be slight, dixpiii our subu.iniml t tpor: 
trade. 

Taking ah these fa, tor* into account, I con- 
sidti thru we shall do well to maintain in the 
current yeai the pnofnx achieved m the ’<car 
under re\ icw. 

Nationalisation 

Her Majesty’s Govuiinum may claim sym¬ 
pathy for rite need to take deflationary measure*. 

It can expect none for the loss of confidence 
caused by the manner In which these measures 
have been taken. In another and qiffte gratui¬ 
tous way it has not made the t$sk of your 
Board any easier, by pressing on with Its Inten¬ 
tion “ to re-establish the necessary public 
ownership and control of the Iron and Steel 
Industry.’* 
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In normal circumstances uc might proper h 
v Be, a^iuan^g opdfolipn 

f fib feiwctycrif if th^Loan Stcgjk,. \*Jiid5 i\e 
* earihot ijow Contemplate on t<*rm> wtftclr your 
Board would regard as reasonable. The borrow¬ 
ing arrangements to which I have refcired 
adequately, fpr gut full plans*'feut ip 
should be understood that thvsfc have been made 
possible In reason of your Company's strong 
financial position. 

At the time of writing I have no information 
in detail about the Government’s intention 
liowevei, in answer to questions that have 
readied me from time to time from individual 
shareholders as to the reasons why we have not 
taken action to presen t’ some part of the Group 
from nationalisation, I do not think that I can 
do better than to reproduce the words of the 
late Chairman in his address at the Annual 
General Meeting in February, 1964: — 

“It is the duty of your Board to preserve 
and expand the assets and the entity of 
Stewarts and Lloyds in the interests of die 
shareholders, the employees and customers. 
Each must be constantly considered and 
receive his due rewards. This indeed is our 
duty but there is also an over-riding respon¬ 
sibility which Is to administer affairs in such 
a way that this very important section of the 
UK Tube Industry with .its closely integrated 
steel works is preserved and expanded as a 
competitive force in the interests of the whole 
country. 

We liavc given much consideration to the 
practicability and propriety of splitting the 
present Group structure of the organisation by 
hiving off those assets at home and overseas 
which might conceivably not be involved in 
the event of nationalisation but wc have de¬ 
cided against recommending to you any such 
action for the plain reason that it would be 
detrimental to the long-term development and 
success ot the Company and harmful to tlic 
nation." 

This considered statement by the late Chair¬ 
man reflects the continuing policy of your 
Board. The growth of the Stewarts and Lloyds 
Group lias been achieved ovci a long period of 
years, not by accident but by considered plan¬ 
ning. 1 here is a logical and practical relation¬ 
ship between its constituent parts. Nonetheless, 
when the Government's proposals become 
known, if it should be its intention to exclude 
from state ownership engineering and other 
secondary activities ol the Industy, your Board 
will be watchful in the situation as it develop- 
to foster the interests of tlic shareholders while 
bcaiiug in mind its responsibility to pieserve 
the efficiency of this section of the UK Tube 
Industry. 

REVIEW or DIVISIONS OF 
STEWARTS AM) LLOYDS, LIMITED 
AND OF SUBSIDIARY AM) 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Ihc Iron and Sleet Division 
Outputs of item, ingot steel and hot rolled 
products were the highest so far achieved. Steel 
production was 2,010.000 ingot tons. The re¬ 
quirements of the Tube Division took up 73 
■per cent of steel production. Despatches to 
customers were also higher than in any previous 
year and amounted to 22 per cent of steel 
production. Despatches to Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies accounted ior the remaining 7 per cent. 

Reference has been made in the General 
Review earlier in this statement to the decision 
to cancel the provision for a new blast frniace 
and its ancillary equipment at Corby. We have 
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Ken able to provide a very large part of tlic 
,iiqa plumed m fcp nroduced furnace 

by other v dcv$ki|pJim iflchjjdire intf maximum 
ust bt sinter In existing s MastTurftacc*s and by 
other means within the Company’s resources. 
As a result, production capacity is available to 
cover the hon and steel 'dlmund foreseen for 
the near* future. Nevertheless it is still your 
Board's view that a new blast furnace at Corby 
Will be required in the longer term. Plans will 
need to be re-examined in the ligiii of future 
conditions and will undoubtedly be different 
from lho.se originally envisaged. • 

The principal constructional project during 
tlic year has been the installation ,of the three- 
converter LD/AC plant at Corby which .will 
replace the existing Bessemer plant. , It had 
been hoped that this new plant would be ready 
for initial operations in December, 1964 ; but, 
owing to unforeseen delays in the course of con- 
construction, it will not now be ready until the 
spring of 1965. 

At Bilston, a vacuum treatment piam for the 
degassing of steel is being installed. 

The Tube Division # 

The table at the end of this statement shows 
the tonnages of steel tubes despatched in home 
and export markets during the year. The 
demand tor general purpose and scaffolding 
tubes was srrongly maintained. In particular 
there was a satisfactory increase in orders for 
rectangular hollow sections made from welded 
tube. 

As a result of improved demand for large 
seamless pipe it was decided to re-open the 
Clydesdale No. 2 mill in September. The mill 
had been closed since July, 1961. Duiing tlic 
closure, opportunity had been taken to carry 
out major plant alterations and the improved 
performance since tlic mill has been recom¬ 
missioned is encouraging 

In the field of small seamless boiler and 
pressure tubes* the Division was successful in 
expanding sales of high quality alloy steel tube-' 
to a record level. 

The capacity of the stainless tube finishing 
plant is being extended by a second stage de¬ 
velopment which wilJ be completed by the cm! 
of next summer. 

Installation of the Spiral Electric Weld plain 
in Scotland was completed and production runs 
stalled in April. An additional plant, using 
very high frequency welding, is undergoing 
trials at Corby. 

The current financial year has started with a 
high level of demand for all the Division's pro¬ 
ducts. Overseas demand for general purpose 
steel lube and pipe continues strong. Although 
competition is likely to continue to be severe, it 
is hoped fo increase the value ol expou sales in 
the current year. 

Tlic future for sales of large seamless pipe to 
the oil and natural gas industries shows interest¬ 
ing prospeus. particularly if oil and natural gas 
are discovered in commercial quantified in the 
UK area of the North Sea. 

To ensure long-term, jrtow th of sales of struc¬ 
tural hollow sections, the Company is taking a 
leading part in sponsoring research and develop¬ 
ment into new structural techniques, both at 
home and abroad. 

The Pipework Engineering Division 

This Division increased its bookings from 
£6,9?0j600 in the previous year to a record 
£7,350,000. Financially the Division improved 
its position but die results were seriously 
affected by labour troubles at one of Its Works. 
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UK SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 

Stanton and Stevtky, Limited 

This Company hnd a successful year. The 
table at the end of this statement shows the 
tonnages of spun iron pipes and casting* 
despatched io home and export markets during 
the year. Demand for these products was 
strong. Despatches of general iron castings 
were doubled, principally due to tunnel seg¬ 
ments supplied for the new Victoria Under¬ 
ground Railway line. 

The major development scheme at Sum ton 
Works to provide increased capacity for the 
manufacture of ductile iron pipes and fittings 
should be completed on schedule in mid-1965. 

Good progress has been made with installa¬ 
tion of the Kaldo converter in die new iron 
refining plant which should also be com¬ 
missioned In 1965. 

Despatches of all concrete products increased 
by 16 per cent. The new concrete pipe plant 
at Addicwell, Midlothian* began production in 
October. 

Pig iron production was 798,000 tons ; this 
Look up 84 per cent of ironmaking capacity. 
Supplies of basic iron to the steel industry 
increased appreciably and consumption of 
foundry pig iron in the Company’s foundries 
was also greater. Sales of foundry pig iron 
were, however, seriously depreshed by imports 
of low priced iron. 

The construction ot the new electrolytic 
ililorine and caustic soda plant and the new 
sulphuric acid plant at Staveley Works is now 
well in hand and it is planned to begin pro¬ 
duction in the autumn of 1965. 

Men arts amt Lloyd*; Minerals Limited 

Production of uumione rose to 3 * 812,0110 ions 
an increase ol 13 per cent over the previous 
\ear. Demands lor . ironstone from customers 
outside die Group counted for 20 per cent 
ol total production. 

Last year, reference was made to die increas¬ 
ing competition from foreign ore and to the 
ell eel dial this had on future prospects for home 
olc. During the year, the Company reluctantly 
decided on economic grounds that it was neces¬ 
sary to dose down the underground ironsionc 
mine at Thistlcton ill Rutland. 

'Die Group’s reserves of ironstone which can 
be worked by opencast methods are now suffi¬ 
cient, owing ro the introduction of improved 
techniques, to meet all iikdy future needs, not 
only of the Group's own furnaces bur also of 
outside customers. 

rubewrighta Limited 

This Company, largely engaged in the struc¬ 
tural industry, had, like some other companies 
of a similar nature, a difficult year. 'Hie 
pioneering efforts of Tubewrights have been 
largely responsible for the considerable increase 
in soles of tubes for structural purposes. 

I lie Yictaulic Company Limited 

Bookings, despatches and profits were the best 
on record. 

The main increase in bookings was in the 
homo market but export bookings w ere 13 per 
cent higher than in the previous year. Some 
of die greatest improvements took place in the 
Huropean markets. 

Stew arts and Lloyds Plastics Limited 

Bookings of plastic pipes were 52 per cent 
higher than in the previous year, but results 
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were adversely affected by commissioning and 
running-in coats of new p&k£L' * 

The demand for PVC pipe pose rapidly, par¬ 
ticularly during the last three months of the 
financial year, following the issue of a new 
British Standard, but prices conimue to be very 
keen. 

"Hie new extensions to the Huntingdon Works 
referred to last year nre virtually complete, and 
production capacity is being built up quickly. 

The L ] nk Superheater and Pipe Company 
Limited 

This Company and The Unit Inspection 
Company Limited had a record year. 

WolverhMiitpfun ami ttfcfMcj Rolling MU Is 
limited 

The demand lor re-roUod products remained 
at a high level throughout the year, and 
although competition was intense all the mills 
were fully employed. 

The capacity of the nexv rolling mill, referred 
to this time last year, is at least tN\ice that of 
rise, mill which it has replaced and the quality 
of production shows considerable improvement. 

The policy of tin's Company is one of 
specialisation in high-grade products. 

Ernest N. Wright Limited 

The year saw a swing biuk to full order 
books and capacity working in all departments. 

F\feinted Surface l ube Company Limited 

This Company, which is now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, again had a disappointing year 
owing to lack of orders. However, it now has 
enough work on hand to keep the plant busy 
throughout the current financial year. 

Lancashire and Corby Steel Manufacturing 
Company Limited 

Despatches of cold rolled strip wcic o\er 64.000 
tons. This is the highest tonnage yet achieved 
by the Company. Exports were slightly higher 
in very competitive markets. 

The new 24" mill installed early ;:i the year 
has widened the Company’s range of produces 
and this strengthened its position in markets 
where it is necessary to meet specialist and 
individual requirements. 

Welding l‘it tings and Flanges Limited 

This Company had a disappointing year 
owing substantially to a bad set-back in Canada. 

There was a considerable improvement both 
in sales and manufacturing efficiency at its 
Works in Scotland. 
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OVERSEAS SUBSIDIARY AND 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

South African Group of Companle* 

Trading conditions were brisk throughout the 
year and turnover increased by 22 per cent. 
This resulted in a satisfactory increase of 40 
per cent in prolirs after tax. All sections of 
the Verceniging Works have been working at 
ot near full capacity, although the shortage of 
skilled labour Is how even more acute than at 
this lime last year. Several Urge capital schemes 
were completed during the year and will begin 
to make a considerable difference to costs of pro¬ 
duction during the current financial year. 

riilwiiuikcrs of Australia Group 

Die year ended June 30, 19b4, was a good 
vear^ and both production and sales exceeded 
previous peaks. Profits also showed a satisfac¬ 
tory increase. The new financial year opened 
in promising fashion and certain major units 
of plant are working regular oNcnimc in order 
to try to satisfy demand which continues to be 
heavy. Several expansion schemes are under 
consideration. 

The discovery of further oil, and of vvhpt are 
understood to be commercially marketable quan¬ 
tities of natural gas, is expected to stimulate 
further the demand for tubular good*. 

New Zealand 

The Si eel and Tithe Company of Ncio Zealand 
T.muted 

Sales were the highest that have been 
rccoidcd. 

I\uitic Steel Limited 

Operations and output continued to improve 
but i he Company is still not free of problems 
both in ihe melting shop and rolling mill. 

India 

The Indian Tube Company '.1953) Limited 
The Company has again had a record year 
boih for production and despatches and, as a 
result, it has been possible to increase the 
di\ idend. 

Demand for the Coinpam’s products remains 
high and, although competition from other 
Indian mills continues to increase, the Com¬ 
pany is confident of its ability to meet it. 

The second continuous v\cld mill is expected 
to begin production by die last quarter of 1965. 
Orders are being placed for the second pilger 
stand in the seamless mill. 

Sreivurts ami Lloyds of fndiu, Piimte Limited 
The Company's despatches continued at the 


TONNAGES DESPATCHED 



53 weeks ended 

3rd October. 1964 

52 weeks ended 

28rh September, 1963 


Tons 

Per cent 
of 

Total 

Per cent 
variation on 
1962/63 

Tons 

Per cent 

of 

Toul 

Steel Tubes : 






Home, excluding Oil. 

Oil Industry Home. 

673 000 

68 

+ 16 

580.000 

63 

21.000 

2 

-22 

27.000 

3 

Export , excluding Oil. 

192,000 

19 

- 1 

193.000 

21 

Oil Industry—Export. 

111,000 

If 

- 3 

115.000 

13 


997,000 

130 

+ 9 

9IS.OOO 

100 

Spun Iron Pipes and Castings - 






Home . 

480.000 

85 

4 22 

393,000 

83 

Export . . . 

83.000 

15 

4 - 4 

80.000 

17 


563.000 

100 

+ 19 

, , 473.003 

log 
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Year of All-Round Prosperity 
Satisfactory Start to Current Year 
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same satisfactory level as in the previous year. 
Reductions in despatches of manipulated pipe¬ 
work and Scaffolding were more than offset by 
increases in despatches of structural^ largely for 
defence orders. Future prospects arc satisfac¬ 
tory. 

Construction work has started on the new 
structural works in Calcutta, but developments 
in Bombay are still only in the planning stage 
pending final approval by the Government. 

lisco Stanton Pipe and Foundry Company 
Limited 

This Company, which was incorporated in 
July, 1964, is a joint venture between Stanton 
and Staveley, Limited and The Indian Iron & 
Steel Company Limited for the manufacture of 
spun iron pipes in India. 

CuMifai 

Sretvarts and Lloyds of Canada , Limited 
Although prices were generally unstable and 
aggresive competition continued throughout the 
year, profits improved. 

Stanton Pipes Limited (formerly Stanton Pipes 
(Canada) Limited) 

This is now a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Stanton and Staveley, Limited. 

Production of spun iron pipes was 26 per cent 
greater than in the previous year. The Com¬ 
pany obtained a reasonable share of the business 
available in Canada in cast iron pipes but the 
total demand for such pipes has not expanded 
as quickly as was hoped. 

The first year’s operation of the spiral weld 
steel pipe plant has been satisfactory and a pro¬ 
gressive improvement was shown throughout 
the year. 

Ireland 

Stewarts and Lloyds of Ireland s Limited 
Demand in the Republic of Ireland remained 
high and, despite continuing competition from 
European tube manufacturers, despatches of 
steel tubes were 10 per cent higher than in the 
previous year. 

The plastic tube manufacturing plant in 
Dublin continues to make progress. 

THE BOARD 

Messrs C. G. Mackic, W. N. Menzics-Wilson, 
J. A. Wood and P. A. Matthews were appointed 
to the Board during the year. 

Mr Mackie is Chairman and Managing 
Director of Stanton and Staveley, Limited. 
Mr W. N. Mcnzies-Wilson is Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Iron and Steel Divi¬ 
sion and Chairman of Stewarts and Lloyds of 
South Africa Limited. Mr Wood is Assistant 
Managing Director, Home Sales, of the Tube 
Division and Mr Matthews is the Company's 
Director of Research and Technical Develop¬ 
ment. I am sure that the enterprise and ability 
of these gentlemen will add strength to your 
Board. 

EMPLOYEES 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge on 
your behalf the continuing good service of the 
employees of the Group, both at home and 
abroad. Shareholders have cause to be grateful 
for their successful endeavours in a year which 
has shown a significant improvement in trading. 

I wish especially to place on record for the 
UK Companies your Board's appreciation of 
the co-operation given by all grades of em¬ 
ployees in our programmes to reduce operating 
costs. These are designed to strengthen the 
competitive efficiency of the Group. It h in 
the interests of all who work with Stewarts and 
Lloyd» dint these efforts shall succeed. 


The thirty-seventh Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Bowmaker Limited will be held on 
February 1st, in London. 

The following it an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir 
John Cowley, KBE, CB, AM. 

Last year I predicted a significant enlarge¬ 
ment of our business resulting in increased 
profits. During the year all our activities 
have prospered. The profit of the group is 
£1,645,000 compared with £1,100,000 last 
year and £181,000 the year before. The net 
profit (after deducting income tax at 8s. 3d.) 
is £929,000, compared with last year's figure 
(after deducting income tax at 7s. 9d.) of 
£486,000. Your Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 11 per cent, less tax, which 
makes a total of 15 per cent for the year, 
compared with 11 per cent last year. 

A figure which is worth noting in the 
accounts is the increase of instalment debtors 
from £47.000,000 to £56,000,000 which has 
brought with it an increase of over 
£1,000,000 in unearned charges to be taken 
into profit in future from business already 
on the books. 

During the year we have employed pro¬ 
fessional valuers to revalue our main free¬ 
hold and leasehold premises. The result 
has been to increase their value by £355,000. 

BOWMAKER (COMMERCIAL) LIMITED 

The policy of dealing in the heavier end 
of the business has continued. With few 
exceptions the smallest unit is the motor car 
and the company does not normally deal 
direct with the customer in furniture and 
household goods. The motor trade still pro¬ 
vides a large proportion of the hire purchase 
business and, in spite of increased competi¬ 
tion, our percentage of the national business 
in motor vehicles has been maintained. As 
I forecast last year, however, the main 
expansion has been by the provision of 
finance to progressive firms for the acquisi¬ 
tion of plant and machinery and for general 
development. Although it does not pro¬ 
vide the highest rate of profit it is free from 
many of the risks and uncertainties attaching 
to business paying higher rates. 

The quality of the business generally con¬ 
tinues to improve ; adequate provision has 
been made in the accounts for the small 
percentage of debtors who are in arrears. 

The type and quality of our business is 
such that 1 do not fear the new Hire Pur¬ 
chase Act which comes into operation on 
January 1, 1965. Nevertheless, I consider 
that the time has arrived for a complete 
change in consumer legislation and the 
removal of outdated laws. Under the new 
ict repossession from a defaulting hirer will 
be even slower and more costly than in the 
past due to the fact that protection, essen¬ 
tial in some transactions, has been extended 
to many thousands in no need of it. It is 
surely time for some system of chattel mort¬ 


gage to be introduced into this country to 
permit the lending of money against the 
security of larger units such as vehicles, plant 
and machinery which will be in the legal 
ownership of the people who use and look 
after them, leaving the Hire Purchase system 
with its protective legislation for use where 
domestic goods are involved and where the 
need for protection exists. 

Bowmaker (Plant) Limited : This has been 
the Plant Company's most successful trading 
year and the sales of Caterpillar equipment 
have been a record. All the functions of the 
dealership, the sales of new equipment, used 
equipment, spare parts and service are well 
above those of any previous year and good 
progress is being made in the sales of equip¬ 
ment overseas. Although the new year hat 
begun well the uncertainty caused by the 
imposition of the 15 per cent Import Duty 
must affect the immediate prospects as many 
of the large machines are imported from the 
United States. 

Tractorvision Limited: We have acquired 
a controlling interest in Tractorvision 
Limited, which makes cabs for industrial 
tractors. Order books are full and future 
prospects are good. 

Bowmaker (Ireland) Limited: After two 
lean years business in Ireland has made a 
sharp recovery and is showing a satisfactory 
profit. During the year Bowmaker Limited 
acquired the minority shareholding held by 
the National Bank Limited so that this com¬ 
pany is once again a wholly owned subsidiary. 

Bowmaker (CA) (Pvt.) Limited: Our 
associated Rhodesian Company continues to 
produce excellent results, with increased 
business of the highest quality. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

Governments come and go. The economic 
chariot pursues an erratic course, first to the 
right and then to the left, with frequent use 
of the accelerator and the brake. No wonder 
most of the passengers feci sick, many are 
alarmed and some offer advice to the driver. 

As far as the future business of the Bow¬ 
maker Group is concerned we are taking 
every opportunity to expand without 
decreasing our standard. The first few 
weeks of this financial year show a satisfac¬ 
tory increase in turnover compared with the 
Similar period of last year. A considerable 
part of the extra £1 m. of Unearned charges 
will come into revenue during the next twelve 
months. 

On the debit side we are directly affected 
by the rise in the cost of money, but against 
this we have our equalisation reserve, of 
£350,000. The sales of the Plant company 
continue at a satisfactory level. While it is 
difficult to forecast thc*shorr term future, in 
the long term I am confident that we will 
enlarge our share of what is bound to be a 
growing business. 
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Mr. John Thomson’s Address 

The Annual General Meeting for the year 1965 will he held at the Head 
Office, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 on the 10th February 1965 



1964 

1903 

Capital issued. 

. £70,254,813 

£ 63 , 947,102 

Reserve Fund. 

. £37,500,000 

£ 31 , 000,000 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts. 


£ 2 , 063 , 128,655 

Investments. 

. £255,035,166 

£ 285 , 703,733 

Advances. 

. £1,105,258,211 

£ 1 , 020 , 134,053 

Net Profit. 

. £8,258,243 

£ 6 , 349,491 


The following is the Address by the 
Chairman) Mr John Thomson, which has been 
circulated to the Stockholders. 

When I write this Address, I try to remember 
all the time that the Bank’s Stockholders must 
represent every corner of the country, every way 
of life and nearly evcry^iiade of opinion and 
temperament. I have to remember, too, that 
many of them are not “ real ” people at ail, but 
corporate bodies, or limited companies ranging 
in size from striplings to giants. Bur, 1 suppose, 
even these corporations are not in a sense im¬ 
personal at all, since they in their turn represent 
all the tens of thousands of people stockholders 
perhaps, policy-holders or pensioners—to whom 
they arc responsible. 

When I think on these lines it seems an im¬ 
pertinence to imagine that I can write some¬ 
thing which will interest such a diverse audi¬ 
ence, but I comfort myself with the thought that 
every member of it has one thing in common 
with his neighbour, an interest in the well- 
being of this Bank. 

CONSIDFRATIONS AFFECTING 
BANK SHARES 

There are some 90,000 separate Stockholdings 
in our Register. It goes without saying that the 
answer to the question “How have the Stock¬ 
holders done ? * 9 depends on when the Stock 
was bought and for what purpose, ft is true 
iliac for b long period bank shares were re¬ 
garded as fixed-interest investments rather than 
equities, but over the last dozen years a put- 
chaser of Barclays Ordinary Stock could have 
increased the value of his stake from £100 in 
1952 to £388 in December* 1964, and would 
now be receiving 1CL2 per Cent On his original 
outlay* This c&lcufauon assume? that a Stock¬ 
holder ha® taken up rights shares only to the 
except by Which he or she (and ft must not be 
forgotten that 'about half of out Stockholders are 
women) has financed such purchases by sale of 


remaining rights, without dipping imo the 
pocket to put up more cash. 

The fly in the ointment has been the diminu¬ 
tion in the value of the pounds involved ; the 
prospect of a further capital gains tax adds to 
the frustrating sensation of running harder to 
stay in the same place- Such a tax should in 
fairness taper down as the duration of 
ownership lengthens or else be adjusted to take 
account of inflation. Most taxation is com¬ 
plicated but a just and workable table could 
easily be prepared. The fact that so much plan¬ 
ning is now based on the assumption that 
tomorrow's pound will buy less than todav's 
scarcely encourages thrift, which used to be 
regarded as a virtue. 

The last few months have seen no shortage 
of advice to managements as to the best methods 
of anticipating fiscal action, often along the 
familiar lines of a military appreciation 
‘‘courses open to the enemy and courses open 
to us.” In the end the factors most likely to 
govern the price of a bank share are the current 
yield and die growth prospects, and it seems 
wise to stick to the dull but more respectable 
task of taking a hard look at the future and 
assessing how much of the Stockholders' cash 
should be retained to underpin the grgwih of 
business jn conjunction wTtK any new money 
flial may be raised. 

Wc have in 1964 increased the issued 
Ordinary capital of the Bank by a free scrip 
i*sue from £63,072,102 to £69,379,313 and with 
the Anal dividend recommended there will have 
been a distribution to Ordinary Stockholders 
of £12 13s. for every £10 distributed in 1963. 

Our Profit for die year ended December 31, 
1964, at £#,258,243 shows a rise of £1,908,752 
compared wjtff tfte pCevigus year. The main 
factors enabling us to achieve this result are th$ 
increase in our resources and more favourable 
interest rates. Efficiency has also played its 


parr, but there have been substantia) increases 
in our costs. Current and deposit accounts have 
been running approximately £150,000,000 
higher than in 1963 while in our assets a small 
fall in investments lias been mainly olfsei by 
higher balances in our liquid assets. The major 
improvement has been a rise of £130.000,000 
in the average total of advances. 

\ M UA HON Ol PKFMISI < 

Quite apart from any duty a Board of Direc¬ 
tors may have to protect Stockholders from the 
possible consequences Of unknown future legis¬ 
lation, there always remains rhe question of the 
right of rhe owners of a business to know the 
value of each of the component pans of their 
property. Jr seems, however, a fair assumption 
that the majority would prefer not to know 
everything just for the sake of such knowledge, 
regardless of whether it would be financially 
advantageous for them to be told. The desira¬ 
bility of unveiling inner reserves, and disclosing 
movements in those accounts, remains a matter 
of opinion, and the pros and cons have been 
fully rehearsed. The method of valuation of 
fixed assets is also a subject which lends itself 
to constant argument A Current prcJcssiOiifll 
vainfftfon of premises might well increase the 
asset value of our f Company on paper, but there 
is no inherent probability tbit it would enhance 
If? market value. If a surplus were rhtfown up, 
wc could obviously by capitalisation distribute 
the same amount of cash at a low'er mic of 
dividend but such surplus would not of iisdf 
earn imy more money for the Stockholder, who 
would have had to foot the bill for the valuation 
of aortic 2,100 premises, Thfs expenditure 
would, moreover ro some extant, be recurrent. 
Following our poliew of trying to base our prrm* 
ties* valUttdoq bn fact, tlrrtt it to stT\ on cost 
less obsolescence, the rate of which admittedly 
is based on opinion, we fifte tried to translate 
the resultant sum imo the paescnMny value 










m 

of the pound. Adjusting the expenditure over the 
years on buildingssites up the value of th? 
£ in 1964, and after making allowances for 
obsolescence, wg'esdmate that jjhe current value 
of our premises op this basis amounts to 
approximately £66,000,000, 

There is in some quarters a scramble to obtain 
professional valuations of individual properties 
to be used as evidence of value for assessment of 
capital gain in the event of any of such proper** 
ties being subsequently sold. In our case it 
would seem too much like paving a large pre¬ 
mium on on insurance policy..of very uncertain 
value. For one thing we cannot at present see 
the likelihood of selling many of our premises, 
and one would guess that any marginal tax on 
extra gain^ would be heavily outweighed by 
valuation costs. Furthermore, il legislation 
points that way, we could obtain a retrospective 
valuation. 

The future requirements of the Stock 
Exchange for granting quotations and the 
“ Ritchie letter ” have been deservedly welcomed, 
and we have a genuine desire to co-opcratc. The 
case of the banks has been legally recognised as 
a special one, and we do not consider it in 
your interests to deny ourselves the protection 
given by our statutory exemptions. For all that, 
an examination of our accounts w ill show that 
this year we have given rather more detail than 
before, and not all criticism gives credit for the 
fact that in every month each Clearing Bank 
publishes the totals of its mam balance sheet 
items. 

THE BANK AND I XI’OKIS 

Much effort, personal and financial, has been 
made by the Bank to promote exports. Sir 
Thomas Bland, Deputy Chairman, has become 
a member of the recently-formed British 
National Export Council, and Mr R. G. Thorn¬ 
ton, a Vice-Chairman, has just completed four 
strenuous years of service with the Export Coun¬ 
cil for Europe. The knighthood conferred on 
Mr Thornton in the New Year Honours pays 
just tribute to his efforts to sell more for 
Britain. He has superimposed these national 
duties upon a thorough involvement in the daily 
affairs of professional banking. This honour 
will encourage those who view banking from 
bottom to top as a challenging career providing 
ample opportunity for serving the community. 

Members of the Bank have taken part in ten 
international trade exhibitions, either at home or 
abroad, and travelled many lands. Ever seeking 
means of making exporting easier, we have 
recently founded Barclays Export Finance Com¬ 
pany, in which Barclays Bank D.C.O., The 
British Linen Bank and Barclays Bank (France) 
are also participating. Apart from helping with 
documentation, market finding and credit pro¬ 
vision, our aim is to quote a price to an overseas 
buyer in his own currency for goods delivered 
to the place he desires, when our home manu¬ 
facturer can tell us how much sterling he 
requires for goods as they leave his own 
premises. In many cases we can put this ex¬ 
porter, whether or not he requires the ancillary 
services, in the position of a seller for cash by 
buying his bills without recourse. Meanwhile 
in 1964 we have opened five more Foreign 
Branches, making fourteen spread over the 
country from Southampton to Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. It is nothing new, however, for us to 
be financing exports, and it may be worthy 
of mention that over the last ten years, in addi¬ 
tion to the normal short-term financing of 
exports of all types of goods, we have advanced 
through medium-term^ we!l "over 

£«».000.neC for exports of capital goods. 
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EXPANSION OF BRANCH 
^ 'NETWORK ' 

Decentralisation continues to be an important 
part of our policy, and we are hUo concerned to 
take practical action to reduce the congestion 
in London. A yet further step was completed 
in November when our Stationery Department 
was opened in new 44 tailor-made ” premises at 
Bletchlcy, representing a substantial move of 
staff and stock from Tottenham Court Road. 
When hunting for reasons for disappointing pro¬ 
ductivity figures, one cannot overlook the time 
consumed in transport delays and in the 
attempted avoidance of the discomfort of peak 
hour traffic. This particular dart could well be 
thrown back at banks for allowing frustrating 
waits at counters. The cost of complete cure 
is prohibitt\e, but we are making great efforts 
to improve performance by reorganisation, by 
development of cash-handling machinery, and 
by the opening of further branches and sub¬ 
branches. During the past year wc have ex¬ 
tended our counter space by opening 56 offices, 
and Stockholders may wonder what policy the 
Bank is adopting in this matter of new branches. 
All territory in England and Wales falls within 
the purview of one of our Local Head Offices, 
which have all mapped out their own expansion 
charts, and each of their recommendations is 
reviewed on its own merits. Every properly 
competitive banker hates the thought of losing 
potential business. There is ilius always a 
temptation to fill in empty spaces, making the 
map of brandies look like a patent shoigun 
pattern ; mote business is obtained by antici¬ 
pating industrial and commercial development 
with its accompanying population growth, but 
it is m these areas that expansion can, however, 
be most expensive. Even if the shell of a 
building could be rented, it might well cost 
i, 1,500 per head of staff to equip and furnish 
a new branch, and, as robbers gain in scientific 
knowledge, so it is increasingly expensive to 
4 ‘fiustraie their knavish tricks” and secure the 
safety of our staff. 

ISiLW METHODS 
AND EXPANDING BUM MSS 
Si/e of business at existing branches also 
demands new offices even where physical en¬ 
largement of existing premises is possible. 
There is a danger of loss of effective manage¬ 
ment and personal touch when branches grow 
too large, although it is not in practice found 
easy to persuade customers to move their 
accounts to a new uncongested office, specially 
sited though it may be to relieve pressure. 
Perhaps one day we shall find a suitably mixed 
diet which we can feed into one of our com¬ 
puters to find out where and when to open new 
branches. Our computers now process some 
187,800 current accounts, and this is only a 
small start on a big programme wc have in hand. 
The less sophisticated of us tend to look upon 
them, like cars, as individuals and our regard 
for them is enhanced by tales of their difficulties 
and idiosyncrasies. A programmer instructed 
a computer that, if a customer’s statement was 
asked for twice in one day, it was to do nothing 
—it might involve a mistake and human enquiry 
would be made. Of course, the inevitable 
happened and there were three requests for a 
statement in one day. The computer, having 
gone through all its instructions and finding no 
answer, stopped dead, and it took the engineers 
two hours to find out why. We have campan¬ 
ologists in our team who contrived Christmas 
Carols by arranging die sequence Of bleeps. 
Computers, a re also fflferlng English usage; for 
Instance, the phrase “ in italics *’ is now taking 
the place of “in the red.” 
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In Barclays in the last twelve months we have 
• iqcrcaurf the number of qwreuprent accounts 
by•■174@31 U 2,775^. I pi tfd for the prize 
foir the most obvious remark iff this year’s crop 
of statements by Itaying. that the banks do not 
want a Poit Office Giro System. In Great 
Britain at a rough guess one in three of the 
adult population has a banking account, which 
must be a substantially higher proportion than 
for tpost other industrially developed countries. 
The cheque system is well developed here and 
in the past year, apart from the internal clear¬ 
ings of each bank,. 537 million items passed 
through the main clearing systems of London 
and the provinces. The credit transfer method 
of making payments is also progressing, i and 
payments between banks increased by 13 per 
cent in amount (16 per cent in volume) in the 
past year with further increases in the transfers 
made' within each bank. The credit transfer 
method has never been claimed to be the best 
way of settling every type of transaction unid it 
needs the co-opcratiou of creditors as well a> 
of debtors, byi many people and concerns are 
already finding' that it saves time, money and 
labour once they have adapted themselves to 
its us<*. Apart; however, from self-interest, we 
would regard a Post Office Giro as wasteful and 
unnecessary in a country where the clearing 
banks maintain a comprehensive network of 
branches and have special staff trained to Con¬ 
vert developments in automation to our own 
uses. We claim no mono]K>ly rights but have 
no fears of rival systems on the grounds ol cost 
and efficiency, while to set up a duplicate 
machinery would add unnecessarily to the 
number of people employed in this line of busi¬ 
ness, a matter of vital concern at this time when 
there are now probably some 140,000 people 
employed in the clearing banks alone. A laigc 
proportion of transactions can be originated 
through a bank letter-box or the post and our 
hours of opening and closing- are, ihcicloic, 
only partially relevant to this issue. 

ST A IT ORGANISATION 

This problem of banking hours has been 
topical for some time and perhaps can never 
be solved to the entire satisfaction of the three 
parties concerned, the proprietors of tile busi¬ 
ness, the customers and the staff. Each sym¬ 
pathises, I believe, with the desires and diffi¬ 
culties of the others ; I am not sure, however, 
that those who have proposed the retention of 
a five-and-a-haff day week for the service of all 
customers with no staff working for more than 
a five-day week have always appreciated the 
factors involved, including cost, security and 
many human aspects. Active examination 
continues. 

We never forget in the toils of administration 
how magnificently our staff have met the chal¬ 
lenge of expansion, and the more senior staffs 
throughout the bank have been carrying a heavy 
load. Perhaps we could or should have fore¬ 
seen the extent of our expansion of work, but 
the fact remains that wc under-recruited aftci 
the 1939-45 war, just as wc ovcr-rccruitcd after 
1914-18 thereby creating a “hump” of dis¬ 
appointment in die 1950's. The present gap in 
an important age group involves us, as one of 
our Managers recently put it, in a great deal 
of delegation upwards, although the charge that 
the younger men and women , of today shy at 
responsibility just does not lie. jfylucb Credit 
is also due tq those iK&O hStirt recently retired., 
(ficblding no less than 131 Managers during 
1964, because they have realised as never before 
that training their successors to take responsi¬ 
bility at all levels was an integral part Of their 
fob. This task cannot be passed on to the 
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Instructors at the Bank School, who are none 
the less efficiently teaching their pupils quickly 
to recognise the green, amber and red light* 
when they get back to the realities of branch 
life. Courses at our Wimbledon Schools during 
the past twelve months have been attended by 
rio less than 6,081 members. No mention of 
staff matters would be complete this year with¬ 
out a tribute to "the gallantry shown by Mr B. A. 
Cran in combating the armed raider who 
attacked a sub-branch at Darlington. We con¬ 
gratulate him orf recovering' froiji his severe 
1 wound and on th&.awpr4>of tfie George Medal. 
He made good use of his convalescent holiday 
by visiting no less than 22 countries. 

BARCLAYS BANK D.CO. 

Sir Julian Crossley, whose knighthood has 
given much pleasure throughout the Barclays 
Group, has described' in his own Statement 
some of his thoughts on his resignation from the 
Chairmanship of Barclays Bank D.C.O. I am 
glad of this opportunity to thank him for his 
personal help and guidance over many years. 
The relationship between parent and subsidiary 
bank has been very close. Despite all the bril¬ 
liant new technical aids to inter-communication, 
there is nothing quite so effective as sitting down 
wirh a person and thrashing out a problem while 
it is sfill hot. Our Head Office building pro¬ 
gress has brought the two Banks' managements 
geographically close together again and I, for 
one, hope that the two Chairmen's room* will 
never again be more than 100 feet apart. In 
figures D.C.O. has grown two-and-a-hnlf fold 
under Sir Julian's command, but its contribu¬ 
tion to the prospcnty of our Group cannot be 
measured by the figures alone. Mr Fuduic 
Seebohm, mi ice he joined D.C O.. has kepi in 
verv close touch with the affairs ol the Pjumu 
Bank, m which he first enlisted in 192V. Wc 
wish him ivciv mkicss and w r c shall, ol couise, 
continue to enjoy his and Sir Julian's services 
on nui Ron id. 

UAIUIAYN BANK (IRANCI) 

On October 1st Mf L. V.. D. Bevan, after 
nearly 15 years as Chairman of Barclays Bank 
(Fiance) Tunned, handed over that office to 
Mr 1\ W. A. Fairfax Cholmeley, and Mr T. D. 
Barclay became Deputy Chairman. Despite his 
many commitments in this country, Mr Bevan 
has cunt lived not only to direct affairs at the 
centre but also to concern himself dirccilv with 
the local problems of the widespread brandies. 
'] he staff will share our satisfaction that he has 
been willing to remain a Ditec tor and a Member 
ol the Baris Committee. 

CM AM. 1.5 IN APPOINI’MIMS 
With a staff in the Parent Bank alone ol more 
than 30,000, one can only hope to mark a minute 
Jraction of the many important changes. We 
are going to miss the wisdom and sure instinct 
for country banking of our senior Director, Mr 
Roger Parker, who will retire from the Board 
after 37 years’ membership at the time of our 
Annual General Meeting. He will remain a 
Focal Director at Cambridge, where in addition 
to his banking career he has given a lifetime of 
service to town and county, culminating in his 
appointment as Her Majesty's Lieutenant of 
Cambridgeshire in 1958. Mr John Cowen will 
lay down his office of senior General Manager 
on February 10th next when he will be suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr Harold DarvilJ. I am verv glad 
to be able to announce that the Directors have 
lesolved to appoint Mr Cowen to membership 
of the Board on relinquishment of his General 
Managership. His contributions to our rapid 
mechanisation and increasing automation have 
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been invaluable. In our inner councils he has 
made fine use of the experience he gained by 
graduating to top management via Local Direc¬ 
torship and Staff General Management. 
Archaeological scholarship will gain by his 
release from dailybut wc shall draw 
on his banking skill?'in the direction of our 
affairs. Mr Woodward became a General Man¬ 
ager last February^an-Appointment welcomed 
by his many friends on both sides of the 
counter. He carries an immense load of work, 
and i« Jiving prdof that fugged principles assimi- 
l.itcd in youth inf the country hold good through 
the intricacies of metropolitan finance. On Mr 
Cowcn's retirement, Mr Cundy becomes an 
"all purpose" number of our General Man¬ 
ager** team, and will Wind over his post of 
General Manager (Staff) to Mr C. R. Ling, who 
is at present a Norwich Local Director. Mr 
Cundy and Mr Ling have both filled with 
distinction a wide variety-of posts and they 
really do know what goes on in a bank. 

NMIONAI PKORLI MS 

Phis statement is singularly liglu on pontifical 
views on the political and economic outlook, as 
they are not at the moment in short supply. I 
have rather endeavoured to ventilate some of 
the humdrum problems which confront us in 
our daily duties. None the less we cannot just 
sir in ivory towers when failure in any sector 
of the economy hits us where it hurrs. We Bank 
executives perhaps tend to see our country's 
problems too simply, as though through ihe eves 
of customers in similar circumstances, who also 
mi ike trouble just because more goes out of tlie 
ledger than comes in. They, like Britain, obtain 
loans to see thun through their troubles only 
when they convince the lender that they will 
take the necessary nuMsincs to make both ends 
meet with enough to spare for rep.iymtiii. 

Mom of these measures winch come up for 
consideration are objectionable: .slashing imesl- 
nicnr in new equipment is short-sighted , sikk- 
.ngs are tolerable only when tile employees can 
he found acceptable jobs elsewhere ; something 
must be allowed toi loans and gifts to friends 
and relations oveiseas ; and care has to be taken 
not to offend customeis by ceasing to buy 
goods bom them. The main salvation must lie 
on the “ in ” side of the trading account in 
boosting sales turnover through encrgciic 
management, elimination of waste, modernisa¬ 
tion and salesmanship, which throe best in a 
sj>irit of compel it ion measured b\ profitability. 
Much, of course, will depend on our standards 
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not falling as output increases. Our Bank will 
press on with channelling money to those who 
will use it to design and produce at the right 
price goods which overseas customers want and 
not those which it is thought they ought to 
want. Just as we grieve when we ourselves fail 
to turn out good work for our owm customers, 
so it is saddening to discover a resigned accep¬ 
tance of the probability that something is almost 
sure to go wrong with any new manufactured 
article. 

* The restrictive skle.of what we arc not sup¬ 
posed to cill a squeeze is much less pleasant. 
The lassiiication “Personal and Professional” 
is always in the line of fire but it is a mistake 
to think of it as composed mainly of speculators, 
spivs, surtax victims and overspenders. It 8ho 
covers a large number of relatively small 
advances to customers who are perfectly justified 
in obtaining our help in meeting obligations or 
acquiring asset* in the knowledge that they can 
effect?repayment over a short period, as well 
as doctors and accountants, and advances for 
executor and trustee purposes. It is essential 
ih.it our customers and ourselves should be per¬ 
mitted to make fair profits ; retained profits arc 
not necessarily more virtuous than distributed 
profits, which stockholders normally spend 
wisely or even reinvest. Some companies <5tn 
finance growth from retentions but other* rely 
on risk capital which needs bait. We have a 
capital market which is the envy of many other 
countries, and this advantage should be exploited 
if wc are to encourage the mobility of capital, 
which is certainly less painful' and no less im¬ 
portant to our industrial progress than mobility 
of labour. 

Having, as a country, experienced in Novem¬ 
ber the sensations of a customer who has had a 
successful interview with his Bank Manager, 
we now fate the aftermath of repayment and of 
living within our income, preferably by making 
that income larger. 

All men ot goodwill arc searching for the 
magic key, and the objectives marked out in 
“The Joint Statement of Intent” are admirable 
with emphasis on footer growth of freal incomes. 
Theic rati he no sustained advance unless 
timely decisions me bravely takert at all levels 
legardless of their unpopularity. Such unwel¬ 
come decisions will be accepted only where there 
is good leadership, and the burden of driving 
us forward out of trouble still seems to lie in¬ 
escapably on management, which cannot 
“ contract out ” by fastening all the blame for 
everything on the Government past or present. 


A. J. MILLS & CO. LIMITED 

list.: 1 S 96 

lni|Mn lcrs mill Distributors of IJnsir J ooJ (.odiiihmIiIics 

At the Annual General Meeting held on January 13th at the London Provision Exchange, 
No. 1 London Bridge, the Chairman, Mr Frank Mills, OBE, MC. said that group United 
Kingdom sales had risen to £28 million and that group profits in the year ended October 31, 
1964, showed a satisfactory increase. The final dividend would be 11} per cent on the 
ordinary capital as increased by the scrip issue last May. 

The improved results of the Group this year were due both to an increase in turnover 
and more favourable market conditions, which together had led to an improvement in 
overall profit margins of the Parent Company. In the food trade net profit as a percentage 
on turnover was notoriously low and a fractional increase in profit margins was reflected 
at once in the Company’s results. 

Group Consolidated Accounts: Years ended October 

1964 (£) 1963 

Group profit before tax . 304,864 181,115 

Taxation . 164,888 96,736 

Group profit after tax . 139,976 84,379 

Preference dividend tnet) . 5,053 5,053 

Ordinary dividends (net) . 75,796 62,016 

Balance of profit for the vear . 51,490 5,329 
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TURNER A NEW ALL LIMITED 

A YEAR OF CONSIDERABLE ADVANCE 


Extracts from the statement by the Chairman, Mr. R. G. SoothUl 
for the year ended 30th September 1964 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Turner & Newell Ltd. will be held on Febru¬ 
ary 4, 1965, at the Chartered Accountants’ Hall. 
Manchester, when it is expected that Mr. R. G. 
SoothUl, the Chairman of the Company, will 
preside. The consolidated trading profn for 
the year ended September 30, 1964, was 
£13,736,725 compared with £11,178,087 for 
1963. The final dividend recommended by the 
Board is 7 per cent on the present Issued 
Ordinary Stock making, with the interim divi¬ 
dend already paid, a total distribution of 10 4 
per cent for the year on such stock. Mr Sooi- 
hilTs Statement to the Stockholder', has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts. 

The following are extracts from the State¬ 
ment; 


Review of Operations 

Total Group turnover for the year, after exclud¬ 
ing intercompany trading, was 11.9 per cent 
higher than in the previous jear, and aggregate 
trading profit (after depreciation) was increased 
by 22.9 per cent. This considerable advance 
was achieved almost universally throughout the 
operating companies, both at home and over¬ 
seas. Progress has been particularly significant 
on the manufacturing side, but towards the end 
of the year the mining side, which has had a 
difficult time recently, also began to show a more 
satisfactory trend. 

Throughout the year the Company paid special 
attention to direct export trade, which reached 
a record level, being nearly 10 per cent higher 
in value than during the previous year. More¬ 
over, a significant proportion of our home sales 
to manufacturers and merchants in the United 
Kingdom represents an addition to our export 
sales, as, for example, in component parts of 
completed motor vehicles. 


Asbestos-Cement 

In a very good year for Turners Asbestos 
Cement Co. Ltd. total turnover was approxi¬ 


mately 15 per cent higher than last year. There 
has been a significant increase in material 
supplied to industrialised building firms, while 
demand for “ Evcrite ” pressure pipes and 
“ Turnall ” sewerage and drainage pipes has 
made it necessary to authorise additional manu¬ 
facturing capacity, planned to become opera¬ 
tional during 1966. Despite intense competition, 
exports of asbestos-cement products were 
increased substantially, to a level 30 per cent 
above that of 1963. 

The central Building Development Depart¬ 
ment, formed to co-ordinate the development 
activities of our operating companies in the 
building materials field, is proving of substantial 
value. 

The Indian Government continues to take more 
than two-thirds of the “ Everest ” asbestos - 
cement building materials produced by 
Asbestos Cement Ltd. This company is to set 
up a new sheeting factory in Assam. 

In the Republic of South Africa, Turners 
Asbestos Products (Pty.) Ltd. has been able 
to take full advantage of the general increase 
in economic activity. The indications are that 
demand for asbestos-cement sheets and pipes 
will continue to grow. Despite the unsettled 
conditions Turners Asbestos Products (Pvt.) 
Ltd., in Rhodesia, has been able to 
improve on last year’s trading position. 
Turners Asbestos Products Ltd. was formed 
to take over ou{ existing assets in Zambia, 
and last July the factory at Chilanga, 
after being shut down for five years, was 
re-opened by the Prime Minister of the 
country. The factory of Turners Asbestos 
Cement (Nigeria) Ltd. at Hmcnc, in the Eastern 
Region of Nigeria, was commissioned in May. 
1963. Demand for sheeting products shows n 
steady increase and the pipe machine is expected 
to start production early in 1965. 

Atlas Asbestos Company in Canada, whose 
chief interests are in asbestos-cement building 
products and pipes, still operates at less than 
full potential, although during the year further 
useful steps were taken to secure an economi¬ 
cally sound basis. Manufacture of “ Filon *’ 


rcsinated glass fibre sheets, under licence from 
another Group company* British Industrial 
Plastics Ltd., has mode a satisfactory start 
In the Republic of Ireland the factory oi 
Asbestos Cement Pipes Ltd. at Drogheda—a 
company in which Turner & Newall Ltd. has 
a one-third interest—was opened by the Prime 
Minister of Eire last June. The output of 
pressure and sewerage pipes is marketed b> 
Turners Asbestos Cement Co. I.rd. and the 
initial demand is encouraging. 

Asbestos Te.\tiles and Associated 
Products 

Turner Brothers Asbestos Co. Ltd. achieved 
record turnover in both home and export 
markets, the combined increase being 18 per 
cent over the previous year, with greater home 
sales of asbestos textiles and jointings, and 
particularly good increases in conveyor and 
power transmission beltings. “Durafurm’’ 
asbestos-reinforced thermoplastic moulding 
material in sheet form was introduced during 
the year ; for this product a very substantial 
demand is anticipated in the building trade and 
the plastics industry. The record export turn¬ 
over was achieved in a year when competition 
increased and prices came under severe pres¬ 
sure, particularly in Europe. New research and 
development laboratories and workshops have 
been built at Rochdale. 


Insulation and Chemicals 

Newell* Insulation Co. Ltd. increased its turn¬ 
over both in direct product sales and in appli¬ 
cation contracts; in the latter sphere, the com¬ 
pany benefited from renewed activity within 
the marine industry. Profit margins also showed 
a definite improvement. The vigorous sales 
campaign at present being directed at the 
domestic insulation market is now beginning 
to reflect itself in the buoyant sales of our 
recently developed glass fibre insulation. From 
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October 1, 1964, The Washington Chemical 
Co. Ltd., which enjoyed a year of expansion 
in the production and sale of chemicals, ceased 
to operate as such, and its activities are now 
combined with those of Newells Insulation Co. 
Ltd. under the new name of Newalb Insulation 
& Chemical Co. Ltd. This reorganisation is 
expected to produce economies resulting from 
simplification and more efficient operation The 
mineral wool products of Stiltite Products Ltd. 
met with a further development in demand, and 
production facilities arc being expanded to meet 
the growing market. The established demand 
for mineral wool products in the building in¬ 
dustry is increasing^ and emphasis is now being 
directed towards further applications in other 
industrial fields. The insulation interests of 
J. W. Roberts Ltd. relate to their sprayed 
“ Limpet” asbestos, the sales of Which increased 
during the year. 


Friction Materials 

The steady upward trend in the demand for 
the wide range of friction materials produced by 
Ferodo Ltd. was well maintained, and fresh 
turnover records were again established in both 
home and export sales. Great emphasis con¬ 
tinues to be given to research and development, 
to keep pace with, and if possible to anti¬ 
cipate, technological advances in user industries, 
particularly the motor industry. Ferodo 
brake linings were fitted to all winning 
cars in the 1964 World Championship series 
and also to Donald Campbell's record- 
breaking Bluebird. 

Construction of the new factory at Mondovi, 
near Turin, is now Hn progress, and the 
recently established Italian company, Ferodo 
Italians S.p.A., will in due course be fully 
engaged in the manufacture and marketing of 
friction materials. In Spain, the new company 
formed with Spanish and French associates, 
Ferodo Espafiola S.A., has taken over an exist¬ 
ing factory in Madrid, which has now been 
reconstructed, equipped and brought into pro¬ 
duction. In Durban, rhe factory of the newly 
established Ferodo (Pty.) Ltd. will manufacture 
brake linings, disc brake pads, dutch facings 
and compressed asbestos fibre jointing, starting 
early in 1965. Hardie-Ferodo Pty. Ltd.—our 
joint venture in Australia with James Hardie & 
Co. Pty. Ltd.—is continuing to develop very 
satisfactorily. 

In brake linings, textile materials and allied 
products, Hindustan Ferodo Ltd. has recently 
taken over the manufacturing and selling opera¬ 
tions of Asbestos, Magnesia & Friction Materials 
Ltd. The formation of a company registered 
in India, as a first stage in a reorganisation of 
capital structure, was necessitated by the policy 
of the Government of India towards foreign in¬ 
vestments. The pre-tax profits of Asbestos, 
Magnesia & Friction Materials Ltd. in the 
products mentioned had continued at a high 
level. 
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Plastics 

The companies grouped under British Industrial 
Plastics Ltd. had a most successful trading year 
with turnover and profit both reaching new 
record figures. Exports were well maintained 
despite intense competition. Greatly increased 
sales of moulding powders and resins occupied 
to the full the enlarged capacity resulting from 
the rebuilding and modernising of the plant 
during the kst two years. The buoyant state of 
the plastics industry led to increased orders for 
the products of the. engineering companies. 
Sales of presses showed substantial gains over 
previous years. There were advances in sales of 
all finished moulded products, in particular 
“ Gaydon ” tableware.' “ Filon ” resinated glass 
fibre sheeting continues to make progress and 
is finding new applications in commercial and 
other vehicles, and in road signs and Rosters; 
a second production line has recently been 
installed to meet the increased demand. During 
the year the plastics interests of J. W. 
Roberts Ltd. have been extensively reorganised 
with the intention of bringing this company 
more effectively into the field of technical 
plastics in the building, engineering and auto¬ 
motive industries. 


Glass Textiles 

There was a further and very substantial 
increase in sales of the Group’s glass textile 
products, most of which are made at Glass 
Fabrics Ltd., in Northern Ireland, the market¬ 
ing being carried out by Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Co. Ltd. The productive capacity at 
Dungannon was enlarged during the year and 
will be increased threefold by 1968; during this 
period the programme of expansion and tech¬ 
nical development of the glass fibre plants at 
Dungannon and Hindley Green will involve 
a capital investment of over £700,000, includ¬ 
ing the construction at Hindley Green of a 
glass-melting furnace for founding the special 
glass required. 


Mining and Sale of Asbestos 
Fibres 

The further enlargement in the staff of our 
marketing company, Turners Asbestos Fibres 
Ltd., coupled wiLh an alert but carefully selec¬ 
tive policy in regard to selling prices, has 
resulted in a marked increase of turnover and 
there seems no reason to expect any reversal 
of this trend. Although profits have not fully 
marched in step, it now appears that, as 
regards chrysotile fibre, a closer balance is being 
achieved between demand and supply, and 
there is a good prospect of relating prices more 
logically to inevitable upward movements of 
wages and other elements in the cost of pro¬ 
duction. Wq still have to contend with political 
factors, but our general working relationships 
in Rhodesia and Swaziland, and at Bell 
Asbestos Miftes Ltd. in Canada, are satisfac¬ 
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torily maintained, and our local managements 
continue to deal with their many problems 
in an experienced and wise manner. The 
national economies of both Rhodesia and Swazi¬ 
land owe a great deal to the mining and market¬ 
ing of asbestos, developed over so many yean 
under the leadership of Turner & Newell Ltd., 
through its subsidiary mining companies, 
Rhodesian and General Asbestos Corporation 
(Pvt.) Ltd. and New Amino thu* Mites (Pty.) 
Ltd. 

Forward Expansion 
Programme 

Future projects to which we are already com¬ 
mitted or which are fully planned involve capi¬ 
tal expenditure of about £10,0004)00, which 
amount is likely to be spent over approximately 
the next two yean. In the United Kingdom 
these projects include the provision of addi- 
tional facilities for research and the further 
development of production of asbestos-cement 
pipes, building materials, glass fibre textiles, 
chemicals and insulation products (including 
mineral wool). Overseas the expenditures will 
cover extended development of asbestos mining 
and new facilities for manufacture of asbestos- 
cement products and friction materials. In addi¬ 
tion, there are under consideration other projects 
at home and overseas which would involve, were 
they all to mature, capital investment of the 
order of £7,500,000. 


Outlook for Current Financial 
Year 

Any attempted projection of the favourable pic¬ 
ture presented so far could not ignore the prob¬ 
lems which have recently arisen in relation to 
the United Kingdom balance of payments and 
the steps which have been taken, or may still 
need to be taken, to deal with existing diffi¬ 
culties. At the time of writing, it is impossible 
to assess the extent to which these general 
economic and financial developments may 
adversely affect us, a9 an individual com¬ 
pany, during the current financial year. In a 
limited context, we already face no; incon¬ 
siderable additions to our costs as a result 
of increases in wages and National Insurance 
contributions. 

Our manufacturing companies overseas con¬ 
tinue to have good prospects and our mining 
companies are now operating in a more favour¬ 
able world market for chrysotile asbestos fibre. 
Of course, so far as our Rhodesian interests are 
concerned we still await a satisfactory solution 
of the current political problems. 

It would clearly be imprudent, at the present 
time, to attempt any specific forecast of results 
for the current, financial year. Stockholders can 
nevertheless be assured that our operating com* 
ponies, at home and abroad,' have never been 
better equipped to cope with the problems lying 
ahead. 
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MONTAGUE BURTON LTD. 

UPWARD TREND IN PROFITS 
CURRENT TURNOVER AT PEAK LEVELS 
MR L. JACOBSON’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of, Moatague Burton Limited wai held on 
January. }lth at die Registered Oflke of the 

c mm- , 

Mf I* Jooabtod (the Chairoftn> preuded. 

The Secretary (Mr H. V. Evans, FCA, 
FCCS) read the notice convening the Meeting 
and the Report of the Auditors. 

The following to the statement by the Chair¬ 
man circulated with the Report and Accounts: 

The improvement shown by the Group 
Accounts will be welcome to Shareholders, par¬ 
ticularly in that more recent results confirm that 
the improvement is being maintained. All Com* 
ponies within the Group reflect this upward 
trend in profit and current turnover is at peak 
levels. In November the men’s shops trading 
under the Button name alone, returned a trade 
figure of over £1,000,000 in one week. 

I should mention that the results as shown 
have suffered from an expense of £125,000 
representing loss of rentals in connection with 
a valuable property redevelopment 

NEW CONTINENTAL ACQUIS 11 ION 

Last year I mentioned our new Continental 
acquisition. Modernisation, rcfitdng and re¬ 
organisation of the main store were completed 
in September and His Excellency The British 
Ambassador graciously performed the Opening 
Ceremony on September 24th. The store has 
since traded at record figures and we are well 
satisfied that the Paris subsidiary lias established 
a firm foothold capable of substantial expansion. 
We are proceeding confidently with the three 
remaining shops, one in Paris, one in Toulouse 
and one in Orleans, all of which will be operating 
under the Burton name in 1966. We have 
recently acquired another branch in the Rue 
de Passy, one of the most sought after shopping 
districts of Paris. -Modernisation of the factory 
has continued and should be completed by the 
Spring of 1965. The team controlling this 
operation it of almost equal parts of French 
and British and is an excellent example of suc¬ 
cessful co-opcration in the world of business. 

The balance sheet shows that the cost of 
acquisition exceeded the book value of the French 
assets acquired by £334,319. After the com¬ 
pletion of valuations now in progress which will 
justify the purchase price, it will be the board’s 
intention to re-value the assets. 

MAIL OKDLK MAKXEI INC. 

For long we have been laying the foundations 
of a Mail Order business, a delicate operation 
when attached to the largest business of its kind 
in the world, calling for much detailed organisa¬ 
tion and planning. This is now complete. We 
have more than two million customers linked to 
as good a computer control system as exists in 
Europe. It is our intention to offer to our cus¬ 
tomers a complete outfitting service. Selection 
will be wide and varied. They will have the 
choice of purchase by cash or credit and our 
approach*will be direct and not by agent with 
the attendant over-head costs. Test marketing 
in selected areas will cotnmq0ce in the Spring 


of 1965 so that we can gauge the demand and 
test tfie adequacy of Ukj system rind 
supply Unes, If test marketing comes up to anti¬ 
cipation we expect to cover die entire country 
by die Autumn. 

I would affirm that we believe for tailored 
garments our customer needs the individual care 
and attention of the Burton shop. To sell other 
merchandise from these shops would detract 
from a sen*ice of which we are justifiably proud. 
We have neither space nor the stall to conduct 
other business within our premises. 

I am satisfied with the improved results 
which are being maintained, an exciting new 
Continental venture, and new activity. The 
Continental Company is capable of geographical 
expansion. The Mail Order activity will benefit 
in the party stages from a household name, and 
later will bring even more customers to the 
Company’s shops—capable of hoir/oma! expan¬ 
sion over a wider public, vertical expansion into 
a wider range of merchandise. 

A SOUND IUISINISS 

The parent business is sound, vety sound. 
Witnessed by a Ciioup output equal to more 
than 50,000 suits a week and maintained at full 
capacity. Works reorganisation, which I have 
previously reported, is now almost complete 
and we ore beginning to feel the attendant 
advantage of reduced coats. Considering that 
there are 14 factories in the Group and that the 
manufacturing side of our activities employs 
some 13,000 people, this lias been a long and 
difficult task. 

We are indebted to our Joint Managing 
Directors for these reorganisations and new 
activities. Over eleven years they' have carried 
the burden of management of the varied 
interests of the Group and I am certain that 
these new ventures will yield the rewards they 
deserve. They will want me to add a tribute 
to their senior executive stall' for willing support 
so readily available. For iny part I acknowledge 
a team in which I lake very real pride. 

RLCOKD I HAD! IN ALE tOAll'AMIS 

During the year to August 31. 1964, we 
enjoyed record trade in all Companies. In 1953 
trading from 690 shops in the men’s trade alone 
we achieved a turnover of £19,514,000. Eleven 
years later in 1964 that turnover was £42,779,000 
and we traded from only 588 shops. The turn¬ 
over of the Jackson shops has been included In 
both figures. Much of the benefit has been 
passed back to the public in the price structure. 

1 said once that profit was a projection of policy. 

I still believe tluit—long term policy. 

Having reconsidered the interpretation of the 
legislation relating to the changed method of 
taxing property income it has been decided that 
the precautionary additional provision for futuro 
tax ol £500,000 created in last year’s accounts 
i> not required and shareholders will be pleased 
to note rhat it has been rc-transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account. 

I feci entitled to recommend an increase Of * 
1 per cent in the final dividend against a back¬ 
ground of complete confidence 
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TJUNkS to employees 

In expressing thanks to the 28,000 direct 
employees of this Group, I would add a very 
warm welcome to the personnel of our new 
French ikirupany, who have given such excellent 
support to this new venture. 

The Report and Account* were unanimously 
adopted. The Directors railing in accordance 
with «he Articles of Association were re-elected 
to> the Hoard. The Auditors, Messes Price 
Waterhouse A Co* anti Meritor VulafRfi Leech 
A Schofield continue in office. 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of th.mks 
to the Chairman. 
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MARTINS BANK LIMITED 

* • , 

COMMENTARY BY THE CHAIRMAN 
SIR CUTHBERT B. CLEGG, T.b. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS BY THE BANK 


Increased Dividend 


The one hundred and thirty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of members of Martins Bank 
Limited will be held at Head Office, Liverpool , 
on Febntory 9 , 196 s. In his statement circu¬ 
lated to members , the Chairman , Sir Cathberc B. 
Clegg, T.D., writes: 

Sir John N. Nicholson, Bart., C.I.E., having 
announced his intention to retire from the chair¬ 
manship of the Genera] board of the bank owing 
to pressure of shipping commitments, relin¬ 
quished that position after the last Annual 
General Meeting. His resignation was received 
by his colleagues on the Board with the greatest 
regret and I would like to record our apprecia¬ 
tion of his untiring and most able conduct of 
the affairs of the bank during the two years of 
his chairmanship. It is a pleasure to us that 
he continues to serve as a member of the 
General board. 


Personally, and on behalf of the Board, 1 have 
to record with deep sorrow the death of The 
Rt. Hon. The Viscount Mackintosh of Halifax, 
D.T., LL.D., who joined the Leeds board in 
1927 and later became a member of the London 
board in 1946. His services to the bank over 
this long period were unique. We shall mfss 
him very much. 

The death earlier in the; ycaf of* Sir Wilfrid 
Martineau, M.C., T.D.* was also, a. ted blow 
to us all. As a member of the General 
board for thirteen years and chairman of tfie 
Midland board from its inception he had 
made a most valuable contribution ro our 
deliberations. 

Wc offer our heartiest congratulations to Sir 
Rex Cohen, K.B.E., and Sir Cennydd Traherne, 
T.D., on the honours conferred on them by Her 
Majesty the Queen in June last. We also con¬ 
gratulate Mr. P. J. D. Toosey, C.B.E., D.S.O., 
T.D., D.L., on his appointment as High Sheriff 
of Lancashire. 


Wc are fortunate that Colonel P. H. Jones, 
M.C., T.D., D.L., and Mf. I. A. D. Maclean 
have accepted invitations and joined the General 
board. Colonel Jones, who has been serving on 
the Midland board since 1951, has also been 


appointed chairman of that hoard in succession 
to the late Sir Wilfrid, Martineau. Mr. Maclean 
has been a member ’qf the Manchester hoard 
■since 1961. 


During the past year We have welcomed to 
jbur North Eastern board Mr, J. Steel, 

The Rt. Hon. The ViscOunrAidfey, T.D., and 
Mr. M. J. C. Hutton-tftlaoiH also to ouf Leeds 
board Mr. D. Allan Crockatt; to our Manchester 
board Mr. Alan Green; and to our Midland 
board Mr. J. F. M.illabar. Their extensive in¬ 


terests will be of great value to the considera¬ 
tion* of our Local boards. 

To our mutual regret orher business demands 
meant the retirement of Mr. R. A. Cookson, 
O.B.E., from membership of the North Eastern 
board. 

We also regret the loss of the valued services 
of Sir Alfred H. Aykroyd, Bart., who retired 
after twenty-one years as a member of the Man¬ 
chester board. 

The members will observe that it is 
proposed to submit to the Annual General 
Meeting a resolution increasing the directors’ 
fees which have remained unaltered for 
sixteen years. 

A SlteCtssrUL 
YLAR 

During 1964 our affairs have shown a very 
satisfactory buoyancy and our position in the 
home banking field has been well maintained. 
Current, deposit and other accounts have in¬ 
creased by £20,089,819 to attain a new peak of 
£432,575,433, but the average balances for the 
year were higher by nearly £28,000,000. At 
the end of die year our liquid assets stood at 
£132,426,609 representing 30.6 per cent of our 
deposit*. Oar advances have, however, risen at 
a, proportionately higher rate than the increase 
m our deposits and it has therefore been neces¬ 
sary for us to reduce the level of our invest* 
ments which continue to be valued at or under 
market prices. 

The total of our frivancea at the end of the 
year wte £230,027,745 <*3 against £194,257,577 
a year ago) and the ratio to deposits at 53 pel 
cent was, in fact, the highest since 1927. The 
commitments of the bank, especially in the field 
of short and medium term finance for exports^ 
are such that if they are taken up we may 
expect a further increase in our advances. The 
recent guidance given to the Clearing Banks 
by the Governor of the Bank of England will 
serve to endorse publicly the need to channel 
the banks’ limbed lending resources into those 
seciora of dip economy which are of the greatest 
national interest; 

Total assert stand ar £483,937,217 1963 - 

£457,559,316). 

INCREASED DlViOhND 

The paat year has seen an upward move¬ 
ment in interest rates. Bank Rate, the governing 
factor, was raised from 4 per cent to 5 per 
cent on February 27th and sharply ro 7 per 


cent on November 23rd, an average fate of 
just over 5 per cent for the year. This has 
resulted in an increase in our net interest farm¬ 
ings but our expenses also show a further in¬ 
crease. Nevertheless, we have been able to 
reverse the slight recession in profits which 
occurred a year ago and our net profit for 4964 
>• £1,670,564 (against £1,425,329 for 1963) after 
making allocations to inner reserves consistent 
with our expanded commitments. We paid an 
interim dividend of 7 per cent and are now 
recommending a final dividend of 8 per cent 
making a total of 15 per cent for the year 
against 14 per cent last year; we are also 
making appropriations from the published profit 
of £250,000 to Reserve for contingencies and 
£ 200,000 to Premises Redemption. 

Through our wholly owned subsidiary, 
Lewis’s Bank Limited, we have for the greater 
part of the past year been accepting large 
deposits for fixed periods at special rates of 
interest. Lewis’s Bank lias paid ut the usual 
10 per cent dividend. 

T'lie dividend on our bolding of 20 per cent 
of the Ordinary capital of Mercantile Credit 
Company Limited has again shown an upward 
trend as wc arc to receive total dividends for 
1964 of 171 pvr cent compared with 15 per 
cent for 1963. 


NTW BRANCHES 
OPENED 

Our policy ul expansion by the opening c i 
new branches ha* continued. . Tibia year we 
have opened twelve offices in various parts of 
the country and work is well in hand for a 
further twenty, the majority of which will be 
opened in 1965. We have also extended our 
trustee business by opening a branch office in 
Middlesbrough! another will be established 
during the next few mouths in Preston when 
the rebuilding of our banking office jp Fisher- 
gate is completed- At the snow, time our exten¬ 
sive programme of brand* modernisation con¬ 
tinues. 

Over the past years we have received‘favour¬ 
able comment on the architectural design of 
our new branches, the latest, dn London, being 
our new Piccadilly branch and the rebuilt St. 
James’* Street office which is pan of the strik¬ 
ing new “Economist” development. • We try 
so'.make the best u*q of modernmatariaUirnd 
styles in order to reflect in jfce.mfohi of the 
public an image of a friendly, and up-to~d<He 
bank and, to this end, employ architect* known 
to be modern and progressive in their skills. 
Where a modern design would not harmonise 
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with the surroundings we are careful to 
maintain the character of genuine period 
architecture. 


DANK PROPERTIES 

It has often been suggested that the banks 
might make better use of their sites. We, in 
Martins Bank, have for several years been look¬ 
ing closely at these suggestions. We are not 
primarily property owners. or developers but 
rather hold our sites strictly for banking business 
and in general each indrtikjpal site is smalt, 
Where, in some cases, an opportunity has pre¬ 
sented itself for a joint development, advantage 
has been taken of the chance. In other in¬ 
stances we have participated in composite large 
developments on the basis that we have retained 
our freehold interest, either of the old site or of 
an equally satisfactory new one. Most impor¬ 
tant, however, is the fact that by using the 
additional capital raised in 1963 we can develop 
our own freeholds or long leaseholds much more 
cheaply than any developer who has to rely on 
borrowed funds. Convenient banking facilities 
in any major new area developments are 
of importance to the majority of people 
using those sites and in our view it is wrong 
to eliminate the banks completely as has been 
done in a number of instances of which 
we are aware. 


additional electronic 

EQUIPMENT 

We have almost reached the maximum load 
which we can place on the Pegasus computer 
operating in Liverpool. As a result of our 
studies and experience of the operations of this 
computer, we have decided to proceed with a 
further installation, but this time it will be in 
London near to die seat of our Clearing House 
operations. We have ordered computers and 
supporting equipment, including automatic 
sorters capable of reading information direct 
from the sorting operation of the cheques and 
feeding the data into the computer for book¬ 
keeping purposes. Delivery of this equipment 
will take place towards the end of the year or 
very early in 1906; we then shall transfer to it 
the book-keeping of all our branches in the 
Greater London area, as a first step towards 
centralised book-keeping for all those branches 
throughout the country which are situated within 
convenient distance of major centres of popula¬ 
tion. I should, however, comment that exper¬ 
ience shows there are still problems to be solved 
before the full benefits of electronic develop¬ 
ments result in a substantial reduction of our 
general clerical and working costs. At the same 
time we believe that such a step as we have 
taken is essential to cope with the increase of 
work which will almost certainly continue in 
the yean Co come and to secure the benefits 
obtainable in specialist operations connected 
with the work of Trustee, Registrars, and Over¬ 
seas Departments, the handling of standing 
orders and ocher routine work. There will be 
no redundancy of staff as this will be covered 
by natural wastage. 

In spite of an increase m the number of 
applicants we are still suffering from a shortage 
of staff in two major areas of the bank, London 
and the Midlands. Every effort is being made 
to recruit suitable trainees but we have had to 
rely on other areas of the bank to fill 
the gaps. 

I have paid visits to five of the seven districts 
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of the bank and visited many of our branches 
where I found a high standard of service in evi¬ 
dence and | am pleased to record on behalf of 
the Board our grateful thanks tq our manlge-^ 
nmt and staffs foe, their continued loyalty and * 
devotion to duty. 

The recommendation of the Jenkins Com¬ 
mittee Chat the banks should not be required to 
disclose the extent of their * hidden reserves' 
has continued to give rise to comment and con¬ 
troversy. Critics have suggested that the banks 
continue to underrate the commonsense of 
depositors. The majority of the Jenkins Com¬ 
mittee recognised, however, chat to withdraw 
such a dispensation might lead to a loss of con- 1 
fidencc in the stability of the banks at times 
when large fluctuations in the value of their 
investments and . periodical lpsses on lendings 
were out of all proportion to the profits of a 
single year. The validity of this point of view 
has been emphasised by our international 
position, with which there is a parallel. 
We have seen how easily confidence can drain 
away and how serious can be the con¬ 
sequences. 

1UL RHINE S1LRI ING 
CRISIS 

The year has passed against a national back¬ 
ground of gathering economic storm clouds ; the 
difficulties of the Autumn developed into 
a crisis of international confidence in sterling 
which was as severe as any experienced since 
the war. 

International financial stability is based on 
confidence. If confidence is damaged, the value 
of a currency may be impaired, even though 
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there may be International support as substan¬ 
tial as the $3,000m, credit recently provided for 
thc^ popnd. Conftdehcf hi therefore a most 
vital effect * at the lame time it is a most 
vulnerable, asset, for it can Increase or decrease 
quite disproportionately^ for political or 
speculative reasons. * , 

CONFIDENCE 

Confidence in our economic future is built 
up at three levels—Government, industry and 
commerce, and the community. Sensible 
Government policies can create confidence even 
in the face of economic difficulties, while 
imprudence or a lack of realism can cause a 
breakdown of confidence even where economic 
conditions are propitious. In particular, a 
Government has to recognise its responsibility 
for creating conditions in which industry and 
commerce and the community can achieve what 
they arc capable of achieving, unhampered by 
unnecessary restrictions or inhibiting taxation. 
If enterprise is to be permitted to operate effec¬ 
tively, industry must, as far as is consistent with 
the national interest, be pcfhmted to follow the 
course which is most profitable to it; not 
unnaturally it may hesitate to take the exporting 
plunge, involving considerable reorientation and 
expense, when the resultant trade is carried out 
at a very small profit or even at a loss. More¬ 
over, exports cannot effectively be increased 
merely by suppressing home market demand, 
for this tends to reduce productivity, discourage 
expansion and cause unemployment. A depend¬ 
able home market is essential to almost any 
industry which is to succeed in the export 
market; an assured minimum of sales at home 
provides for overhead costs and the introduction 



MARTINS BANK 

LIMITED 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 31st December 1964 

LIABILITIES £ 

Capital paid up M ^ . N ... 13,1 £1,064 

Reserve Fund# • M ... ... ... IM IM M M *M 12,000,000 
Current, deposit ami other accounts 

(including Profit and Loss. Account) ...433,435,377 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers 25,310,576 

ASSETS £ 

Cash in band and at Bank of England . 38,718,646 

Balances with, and cheques in course of collection on,. 

other banks in the British Isles ■ ... .. 39,657,293 

Money at call and short notice. • « *M ... ... ... • 43,711,315 

British Government Treasury Bills.... 36,505,000 

Bills discounted and refinanccable credits .13,49 1,648 

Investments mi ••• ••• mi ess m Iff ••§ M« •■* 43,658,822 

Advances to customers and other accounts .230,027,745 

Subsidiary Companies. 1,625,000 

Trade Investments ;. 3,371,953 

Bank Premises . 7,859,219 

liability of customers for acceptances and engagements 25,310,576 

LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE: 68 LOMBARD STREET • EC3 
HEAD OFFICE: WATER STREET LIVERPOOL 2 
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MITpHEM, CQTTS.GR0UP 
‘ ' LiMfTtD ‘‘ 1 

’ ■ 1 > •< ■ . ; j ! i; . . ; : f 

PROI IT rORHCAST AGAIN l:Xt l;l DU) 

- ; M 

The forty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Mitchell 1 Cotts. Group;' .Limited WH h*ld oft 
January 7rh in London. 

Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 

Two years ago I said \vc, mjght, attain t]ic 
magical figure of £1,000,01)0 profit and we 
attained £1,168,00Q. Last year when we met 
I said my view was we would reach £1,250,000, 
perhaps a little over, the actual results are before 
you today with a profit figure of £1,480,000 
or an increase of about 30 per cent over the 
previous year. After the Usual adjustments 
including taxation of £872,000, we have a final 
net profit figure of £661,800 compared with 
£516,000. We are recommending a final divi¬ 
dend of 12 \ per cent making 20 per cent, com¬ 
pared with 17* per cent for the previous year, 
and 1 • would point out to you that the final 
dividend is payable on the 2,800,000 shares 
which were issued afrer the end of our year. 
Consequently we had no benefit in ifie year 
under review’s accounts from the raising of Uiat 
capital. 

Although we are a company with a strong 
African flavour, it nmv well be that it is in¬ 
sufficiently appreciated that wc have substantial 
investments and earning power in this country 
and on the other side of the Atlantic. At 
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June 30, 1964, of our total investments about a 
qtiartfct ;wis in these hotKAfrican, non-Middle 
and Pw Eastern countries. 

. During fhe year, wc have acquired all the 
Preference shares and 80 per cent of the 
Ordinary shares in Hritannic Holdings Ltd. The 
company’s business is the contract hire of a 
wide range of motor vehicles, many of them 
of a specijfftsf'fyptf^and is divided into trans¬ 
port and warehousing. 

We have hopes that this business is one of 
an expansionary nature and the Board, is dis¬ 
cussing the provision for, the enlargement pf its 
fleet so that it can fulfil its .customers* requests 
for additional carrying capacity* As the vehicles 
are of a specialised nature, the Board is plso 
discussing the provision of extra capital to* be 
able to increase its fleet. 

Six months of the current year have already 
elapsed and you will expect some indication 
from me as to how our businesses are progress¬ 
ing. Each year we have a budget, or perhaps 
a better description Would be a target for profits 
in eafch area tod each company. The best view 
your Board can form at the moment is that the 
expansion of our profits we have seen in recent 
venrs should be carried a step farther. Yqu 
know as well as I do that we can get unwel¬ 
come surprises owing to the places in Which 
wc operate, but subject to this we shall be 
disappointed if the earnings for the current year 
are not higher than those wc have been con¬ 
sidering. If everything went right and with a 
little luck, our profits could show a substantial 
advance, but wc require the bit of luck. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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of new techniques ; and yet the strength of the 
home market must not jbuCh h|ifrj| dfctrac^i 
from sales abroad. ' . K i . : ? 1 

THL NEI [> IOK LXPOR K 1 ' 

It i\ not the Government, however, which 
contributes the effort and the enterprise which 
are essential to commercial success., The ,oqly 
effective way of eoi reeling otiri economic 
deficiencies and thereby restoring international 
* confidence is by expanding our exports, for here 
lies the key to real prosperity and real affluence. 
All concerned with the business enterprise of 
the country have to show themselves able to 
recognise and accept the realities of competition, 
especially in international commerce. Political 
dogma must find no place here. Management 
must realise the need for aggressive enterprise; 
the need for understanding in its dealings with 
labour must be honestly tackled. On the other 
hand, labour must recognise the problems facing 
management; it must recognise the advantage 
of the acceptance of now'techniques, mechanisa¬ 
tion and economics; and it must appreciate that 
rhe enterprise in which it is engaged cannot 
7 remain competitive unless it can earn profits 
and attract capital. In times of over-full 
employment it may be necessary to encourage 
more mobility of labour in order lo ensure that 
our exporting industries arc not star\cd of 
manpower. 

ECONOMIC RUOV1HY 

Ultimately, however, the solution lies with 
ilie whole community! lire majority of people 
m this country arc sensible, intelligent and hard 
working. There is, however, a minority, repre¬ 
sented in all sectors of our society, who are 
selfish and idle. Too much of the limelight is 
focused upon them and in consequence our 
friends overseas think that we are no longer the 
people we used to be ; in times like the present 
we begin to wonder ourselves. It is in this way 
that confidence begins to b & undermined, and to 
lose confidence in peace as in war is to invite 
defeat 

The recently-signed Joint Statement of Intent 
on Productivity, Prices and Incomes shows that 
leaders of industry and of the Trade Unions 
agree on the need for co-opcration to improve 
our economic strength. It now remains for 
those whom they represent to adopt the spirit of 
i the agreement, and to honour it in the public 
interest. The agreement on productivity and 
prices may well prove more important than the 
policy on incomes itself. 

An essential requirement for industry is to be 
able to predict future conditions. In this respect 
the package deal which has recently been con¬ 
cluded in the engineering industry is a highly 
satisfactory development, especially in view of 
the strategic importance of the industry in the 
whole national economy. Here again, every¬ 
thing depends on honouring of the agreement 
by all concerned, not so much now when its 
terms seem reasonable, but as the months pass 
and practical difficulties arise. 

It is not by economic and political expedients 
that our recovery will be effected. The whole 
community must realise our position and act to 
put it right; the essential ingredients rtre 
national leadership, intelligent direction, ample 
capital resources, a thrusting forward with 
educational and training: facilities for industry 
and commerce, and honest hard work. The 
dangers are real anjl the breathing-space 
afforded to us is short, but the nation has over¬ 
come such challenges : before and w ill do so 
again. 


WEBSTERS PUBLICATIONS 

IT.-COL. W. D. GIBBS ON 
IM PROVID RESULTS 

The tenth Annual General Meeting of 
Wcbsters Publications Limited was held on 
January 11th in London, Lt.-Col. W. D. Gibbs 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

I have pleasure in presenting the Annual 
Report and Accounts ot the Group for the year 
ended August 31, 1964, from which it will be 
seen that the profit for the year, after nil charges 
but before taxation, amounted to £105,726. 
This is an increase of approximately £7,000 
over the profit for the previous year. 

As shareholders will be aware, priming and 
ancillary production costs continue to rise. The 
former now' stands at a level approximately 66 
per cent higher than when your Company’s 
shares w'ere first quoted in 1954. The time 
must come when rising costs can no longer be 
absorbed by internal economics and reach the 
point Where an increase in selling prices 
becomes Inevitable. This course ha? already 
been token by most of the National Press and 
ft would appear that a similar line may have to 
be adopted by vour Company during the coming 
year. 

Dealing wm!» your Company’s mam Sporting 
publications namely, the 4< Racing & Football 
Outlook,” the “ Racing Specialist ” and the 
" Racing St Football Outlook’s Wcek-Knd 
Special,” I am happy to report that all these 
publications showed increased sales during the 
year under review, whilst your Company's 
Financial publications (“ Investors Review ” 
and “ Financial World ”) also improved in 


quality and circulation and raised their contribu¬ 
tion to the. Group profit. 

CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 

Your Directors are conscious that their pri¬ 
mary duty is to increase profits based on 
planned expansion, and shareholders will be 
aware that in the past a number of potential 
acquisitions have been investigated. To date on 
examination all have failed to measure up to the 
requirements which your Board felt necessary 
and they have therefore reached the conclusion 
rhat i he interests of shareholders would best be 
served by a return of funds which can be re¬ 
garded as surplus to the requirements of the 
luture expansion of your Company’s business. 

Accompanying ihe report is a circular setting 
out the proposal to pay from the Share Pre¬ 
mium Account the sum of 6dL for each Is. 
Ordinary Share, together with a Notice con¬ 
vening 3n Extraordinary General Meeting (o 
pass the appropriate resolution. 

Having regard to the increased profit and,to 
the satisfactory financial position of your Com¬ 
pany the Board propose a final dividend at the 
rate of 50 per cent, less Income Tax.' Allowing 
for the scrip issue made in Jtouary, 1964 the 
dividends for the year of 70 per cent compare 
with 54 per cent for the previous year. 

Ir will be appreciated that the financial results 
of the Group's publications depend largely on 
die skill and industry of the Company’s em¬ 
ployees and on your behalf f w'ish to thapk all 
member? of the staff for the hard work and 
enthusiasm which have been maintained 
throughout the year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at 
a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed capital distribution was approved. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 

SIR JULIAN PODE REVIEWS THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTE 
NATIONALISATION — A HARMFUL STEP 
COMPANY WILL EQUIPPED TO MEET CHALLENGING CONDITIONS 


The Annual General Meeting of The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited will be held in the 
Council Chamber ol the Federation of British 
Industries 21 Tothill Streer, London, SW1, 
on Monday. February 8th, at 12 noon. 

T he following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Sir Julian Pode, JP, FCA, FCIS : 

The Steel Company of Wales was formed 
in 1947 and nationalised in 1951. The 1953 
Iron and Steel Act pruvided for denationalisa¬ 
tion and in 1957 the Company was returned to 
private shareholders* ownership. Now', on the 
threshold of 1965, the Government proposes to 
nationalise the Company once again, 1 need 
hardly say that this has been a somewhat dis¬ 
tracting experience tor those working lor the 
Company. 

Today ir employs 24,000 people. The 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, arc well 
paid. Conditions of employment and v. elfin c 
are good. Nevertheless, we have suffeted tnan\ 
minor delays in production and on two recent 
occasions strikes have brought the entire 
works to a halt—at prodigious tost to the Com¬ 
pany and with no small embanassment to the 
Nation's economy. 

TRADIN'. KI'MII Is 

Our trading results for the past scar arc most 
disappointing. The stoppage early in the seat 
continued for six weeks. Both the direct and 
indirect results were extreme!} serious. Mans 
customers* orders which were lost have not sv» 
far been recovered. 

Surplus production of flat rolled products 
has created severe competition in the market 
and the increasing demands of customers foi 
super quality have caused a considerable in¬ 
crease in costs. In spite of this the Compunx 
exported last year oxer £30 million worth of 
sheets and tinplate to 68 countries throughout 
the world. 

LOSS ON ||N 

The tinplate trade has inevitably suffered 
through the extraordinary advance in the price 
of tin. At the commencement of our financial 
year, it was £916 per ton. Ar December 31, 
1963, it was £ 1.035 and at September 30, 1964, 
it was £1,500. 

Due to the time lag in the increase in the 
maximum price of tinplate—as controlled by 
the Iron and Steel Board—and a similar delay 
in the export market, this rapid rise in the price 
of tin cost the Company approximately 
£750,000. 

MANPOWER 

When the Company first achieved full pro¬ 
duction, it was with the aid of a considerable 
labour force recruited in the face of many com¬ 
peting demands. Wage rates were high and 
the number of men employed was large, The 
top priority was production. As a result wc arc 
now faced with a most difficult situation. In 
the interests of economy we must achieve a 
considerable reduction in our man-power and at 


the same time maintain output. 

This will not be easy but wv shall ensure 
that the human problems of those affected ate 
fully taken into account in the negotiations 
between the Unions and the Company. 

FINANCI 

The short term indebtedness of the Com¬ 
pany is considerable, but the cash flow arising 
from depicuarion and retained /mine profit- 

PRODUCTION 



Year to 

Year to 

Output 

Oct 3. 

Sept 28. 

('000 tom) 

1964 

1963 


(53 weeks) 

(52 weeks) 

Coke. 

1.324 

1 .SI 5 

Pr* Iron. 

1.784 

2.183 

Steel Ingot*. 

2.419 

2.720 

Saleable Products . 

Steel Plate* .... 

180 

158 

Steel Sheets.... 

877 

996 

Tinplate. 

768 

853 


1.825 

2,007 

Tuinover (£ millions). 

127 

139 

in excels o', capital 
surtie.ctil to reduce tin* 

expenditui tf 

should be 


DL\11,01* MINIS 

Expenditure during the seat under review 
w i> rclumel} small but, loilowmg out policy 
ot keeping our plant up to date, scvcial major 
projects have been authorised and pur in hand 

A scheme for the modernisation and automa¬ 
tion of the hot strip mill is making progress. To 
complete this class of work in the minimum 
time on plants in full operation is a stern test 
ot the skill ol the engineering department. 

At Trust re an additional electrolytic tinning 
line has been authorised and it will be com¬ 
missioned in the autumn of 1965. With the 
present price of tin, it seems inevitable that die 
heavily coated hot dipped tinplate will be super¬ 
seded by electrolytic tinplate to an ever in¬ 
creasing extent. As foreseen, this will make 
some of the hot dip tinning machines 
redundant 

At Newport, your Board has authorised a 
scheme for processing additional electrical 
sheet steel. New and improved techniques are 
constantly being evolved in the production of 
this important raw material for the electrical 
industry. 

With regard to the continuous casting plant, 
the engineering and mechanical problems re¬ 
ferred to in my statement last year have been 
largely solved and the research department is 
making good progress in the solution of the 
complex metallurgical problem of casting rim¬ 
ming steel slabs. 

The automation of the 4 stand cold reduction 
sheet mill has been scriouslv delayed by the 
strike. 


POIU IAFBOI HA It IK> UK 

The Bill referred to in last year's report has 
since become an Act of Parliament (British 
Transport Docks Act, 1964). Due to the time 
necessary for further consideration, the report 
of the National Ports Council oil the develop¬ 
ment of the Severn Estuary has been deferred. 
We hope that the Council will shortly report 
on, inrei alia, the provision of facilities for im¬ 
porting iron ore into South Wales. 

NAI IONAI.ISA I ION 

Since our last Annual perietal Meeting, the 
country has had a General Election and the new’ 
Government has announced that a Bill for the 
nationalisation of the Iron and Steel InduMty 
will be brought before Parliament. 

T he Board of this Company feels that this 
action is not in the best interests of the develop¬ 
ment and organisation of the industry. Never¬ 
theless. the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
with the lull concurrence of its members, lias 
announced that the industry will proceed with 
development plans and will continue its efforts 
to expand its business both at home and abroad. 
At the same time the Company reserves the 
right to express the opinion that nationalisation 
of a productive and competitive industry cannot 
fail to harm it. 

rilOUllUIMh ANl) Kll. \ I IONS W .111 
LMPIOYI IS 

All concerned with industry agree that Biitish 
piodueitv irv must be raised by nuteased ettici- 
ency at all levels. 

Official support has now been given by the 
Government, the Trades Union Congress and 
the Employers' organisations to the principle 
that a joint effort must be nnde to achieve a 
workable prices and incomes policy. 

Wc have a considerable problem of produc¬ 
tivity in our works, principally at Port Talbot, 
where we have over-manning This is partly 
due to the tact that the original manning was 
conditioned by tremendous urgency to achieve 
full production as quickly as possible for a 
“sheet-starved" Britain. It has been accen¬ 
tuated by new' techniques in production employ¬ 
ing plant capable of considerably greater output. 

As a result our manning must now be reduced 
in order to compete with new works at home 
and abroad established under different circum¬ 
stances. 

Part of this problem can be dealt with by the 
natural process of retirement. It will also call 
for the transfer of employees to new activities 
through retraining schemes which industry and 
government are pledged to promote. 

The effective handling of this process of 
reorganisation is of the greatest importance to 
the Company and tp British industry. 

PKICT.S 

The maximum home trade sheet and tinplate 
prices allowed by the Iron and Steel Board are, 
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by a considerable margin, the lowest domestic 
prices in Western Europe or America > * - « 

Prices vary from country to country <s ihcWn 
in the following table, prepared on a com¬ 
parable basis: — 



Cold Reduced 

Electrolytic 


Sheets 

Tinplate 

Country 

per ton 

per S.A.T. 
(100,000 sq. ins.) 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

U.K. 

55 7 0 

9 9 9. 

U.S.A. 

61 13 0 

10 1 7 

Germany ... 

65 2 6 

113 4 

France. 

59 12 6 

10 14 1 

Belgium .... 

60 17 0 

II 0 II 


The figures show that Lhe British industries 
using sheet steel and tinplate have raw materials 
available at prices well below those ruling m 
orher steel-producing countries in the Western 
World. 

RESEARCH 

'Hie new Research Centre at Port Talbot has 
nor \et been completed, but research both in 
the laboratories and works in all three Divisions 
has been stepped up and is proving of great 
value to the Company. We have a strong team 
of scientists, mostly young, svho are doing a 
fine service for the Company and the steel 


FIRST RE-INVESTMENT 
TRUST LIMITED 

SIR DI.NYS IOWSON 
OS BALANCE OF PAYMENT PROBLEMS 

TRUST’S STEADY PROGRESS 

The twenty-seventh annual general meeting 
of First Rc-lnvestment Trust Limited was held 
on January 13rh at Estates House, 66 Gresham 
Street, London, EC2. 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks said: 

The Gross revenue has increased by sonic 
4147,000 to £266,599. This improvement is 
attributable to increased dividend payments 
from the old investments and to additional 
income from those investments acquired from 
the proceeds of the new capital issued during 
the previous year and upon which the full 
revenue benefit has now. been obtained. Your 
directors are recommending a final dividend of 
9 per cent actual on the ordinary share capital, 
less income tax, which together with the interim 
of 7 per cent less tax makes 16 per cent for the 
year against 15 per cent last year. The amount 
carried forward will be increased by some 
£22,000 from £177,938 to £199,972. 

As will be seen from the Balance Sheet, the 
marker value of investments shows an apprecia¬ 
tion of 107.4 per cent over book value, giving 
a break up value for the ordinary shares of 
21 s Id at the date of the last balance sheet. 

Our portfolio is widely distributed over more 
than 400 securities and the market value of 
these investments as at October 15, 1964 
shows an appreciation for the year of approxi¬ 
mately 11.4 per cent which compares with an 
appreciation of approximately 7 per cent 
shown by the Financial Times Indus¬ 
trial Ordinary Share Index over the same 
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industry. 

! * 1)1 RECTORAtE ■ 

At the Annual General Meeting, Sir Robert 
Barlow retires by rotation and to our great regret 
is not offering himself for re-election. He ha 9 
been in the metal container pusinei* for 57 years 
and his father before him. He was a Director 
of The Mela) Box Company for 35 years and 
Chairman for almost 20 years. 

Sir Robert, who is not in the best of health, 
has been n Director of your Company since 
1952 and was closely concerned wirh the early 
development plans after the war. He has had, 
and still has, a unique place in our counsels and 
we wish him improving health 3nd long life 
and enjoyment m his retirement. 


11NAi l>|Vim\|> AND l»ROM’I.CTS 

Your Directors have carefully considered the 
question of the final dividend for the past year 
and obviously, before reaching a decision, .they 
have examined the prospects for the future. 
They have come to the conclusion from current 
estimates that, subject to unforeseeable circum¬ 
stances, there is the prospect of a major re¬ 
covery in profit in the current year. T he results 
to date confirm this view. 

Consequently your Directors felt ihar it was 
proper to pay the same total dividend rs in the 


period. As will be seen from the Directors 
Report the geographical distriluirion is as 
follows:— Great Britain 66.72 per cent. The 
Commonwealth ^excluding Canada) 12.09 per 
cent; USA & Canada 18.89 per cent; South 
Africa .85 per cent. Central & South America 
1.37 per cent and .08 per cent elsewhere ; 
while as regards categories 4.86 per cent are 
in Bonds, Debenture Stocks and Notes, 2.64 per 
cenr in Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
Stocks and Shares and 92.50 per cent in Ordi¬ 
nary and Deterred Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

Disagreement about the means of attaining 
economic ends is normal. Few would disagree, 
however, about the desirability of the following 
three objectives for 1965 or indeed for any year; 
namely, full employment, economic growth 
which implies rising consumption coupled with 
higher standards of living for all, as well as 
price stability. These objectives while depend¬ 
ing on many factors, seem in 1963, to be 
particularly closely linked with the state of the 
Balance of Payments and the strength of the 
pound. These latter, in turn, are both likely 
to be affected this year by an unusual number 
of imponderables namely the Budget, Corpora¬ 
tion Tax, Bank Rate, confidence at home and 
abroad, continued international co-opcration in 
the monetary field, the success of measures to 
promote exports and curtail imports, and an 
effective Incomes policy. 

As regards the Balance of Payments, figures 
for the first nine months of 1964 show imports 
at £3,716 million, exports at £3307 million and 
net invisibles at £110 million leaving a deficit 
on Income account of £299 million. If long 
term overseas capital investment amounting to 
£313 million is taken into acoount the combined 
deficit becomes £612 million which is consistent 
with forecasts of an annual deficit of between 
£700 to £800 million. In view of abnormal stock 
piling, outward investment and the political 
situation in 1964, this outturn probably exceeds 
what might be called the * underlying ** deficit; 
bur even if this is put at £500 million or there¬ 
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previous year, having regard to the accumulated 
reVfntp^ reserve available for the purpose. 

’the staggering losses resulting from the 
closure of our works should provide a stem 
reminder of the vulnerability of modern large 
scale production. 

'In South Wales we enjoy many advantages. 
We have skilled management and workers, first- 
class supplies of raw materials and improving 
transport facilities by land and sea. But these 
assets cannot be profitably used without efficient 
and harmonious production and punctual 
delivery'. 

It is no exaggeration to say that our future 
now depends upon our ability to handle the 
rapidly changing problems in which we are all 
involved. 

For many of our people at all levels the past 
vear has been a most difficult and trying experi¬ 
ence and 1 should like to record our appreciation 
of the efforts of all who have tried to minimise 
the damage to the business. 

It is too early to try to.forecast the effect of 
Government measures on the steel trade. But 
given reasonable conditions the Board believes 
rhar vour Company has the men, the materials 
and the experience to make a worthy contribu¬ 
tion to the development of Our exports and the 
stability of our national economy in the yeafs 
ahead. 


about*), it i9 still far too high in rhe light of 
Reserves of gold and convertible currencies of 
only £827 million at the end of December last. 
It must however not be forgotten that there are 
also over £450 million of freely marketable dollar 
securities belonging to the British Government 
which originated at the lime of the compulsory 
take over of securities at the commencement of 
tlie last war as well as an estimated £4,000 
millions of portfolio investments of foreign 
securities belonging to British Investment 
Trusts, Individuals and Insurance Companies. 

To improve the balance of payments, closing 
the trade gap must be an obvious target. 'Hie 
15 per cent surcharge on imports may save 
between £200-£250 million in a full year; but 
for political reasons it cannot be maintained too 
Jong and musp therefore be regarded only as a 
temporary expedient., Exports should rise in 
1965, but not by anything like enough to close 
the gap. Nevertheless the long term improve¬ 
ment can only come through an Increase in the 
volume of. exports which in turn must come 
from increased production rather than from 
existing production ; otherwise the results tend 
to be inflationary with rising prices. Further¬ 
more in order to divert the extra production to 
exports some further measures or incentives 
will be needed. What is also required but very 
difficult to achieve is falling prices at home. 
This would not only make our exports more 
competitive and imports less competitive, but 
alto make it practical for rhe rise in incomes 
whether from profits, dividends or wages to be 
kept at a lower rate than the rise in production. 

As regards this Company an estimate which 
we have prepared for die year to October 15, 
1965 shows that under normal circumstances 
our revenue should compare favourably with 
that of 1964; but what effects the new taxation 
measures will have is difficult id foresee. How¬ 
ever our Company has .strong foundations, and 
should continue to do weU over the years to 
come. ” 
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JOHN SUMMERS & SONS LIMITED 

Steel Manufacturers 


INCREASE OF JL i» MILLION IN TRADING PR6riT 
PRODUCTION AN ALL-TIME RECORD | 

j 

COMPANY'S POSITION STRENGTHENED! 

SIR RICHARD SUMMERS ON OBSCURITIES OF THE FUTURE 


The Annual General Meeting of John 
Summers & Sons Limited will be held on 
February 4th at the Iron & Steel Institute, 4, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, SW1. 

The following is the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Richard Sommers which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 

The writing of a Chairman's statement is 
never as easy as some people may think, but 
this year in particular when the future 
is so obscure it is even more difficult 
than usual. 

Firstly I would refer to the fact that for the 
third year in succession we have created a 
record trading profit, the figure this year being 
in round figures about one and a half million 
more than Inst year. I think this is all the more 
creditable because the contribution from the 
Shelton works was, for reasons which 1 will 
explain later, much reduced. As far as pro¬ 
duction was concerned wc achieved an all time 
record in several departments, our production 
of crude steel totalling 1,742,000 tons despite 
the change over to pneumatic steel making at 
Shelton. Deliveries of strip mill products were 
also a record amounting to 1,278,000 tons— 
that is over 120,000 tom more than the pre¬ 
vious year. 

t 

ACCOUN rs AND DIVIDEND 

I think that as in past years the Directors* 
Report and the Accounts adequately cover the 
financial side of our business. In the light of 
our achievements we felt Justified in recom¬ 
mending a modest increase in the fiual dividend 
bringing the total disuibution for the year up 
to 16 per cenL at the same time making a con¬ 
tribution of £2,142,708 to Revenue Reserve. If 
you will look at the table at the back of the 
Accounts you will get a clear picture of the 
strength of the Company’s position and the 
progress that has been made both from a profit 
and a production point of view. 

The £8,000,000 Second Debenture Stock was 
repaid on the due date, October 1, 1964. 
Although this has necessitated incurring an 
overdraft at the Bank this has been part of the 
financial arrangements made over the past few 
years with our Bankers and financial advisers 
who have been kept constantly in touch with 
the position. The heavy expenditure at 
Shelton Is now. nearing its end, and as 
we have no further large schemes under 
review for the immediate future we are 
satisfied that if reasonable conditions con¬ 
tinue we shall be able to clear all bank 
borrowings within a relatively short time. 
In the meantime we arc grateful to our Bankers 
of their assistance. 


SHOHON WORKS 

From the fact that we have broken a number 
of production records at Shotton it is, obvious 
that we made better use of our productive facili¬ 
ties, and I think we were able to satisfy our 
customers both as to quantity and quality. In 
my last statement I said that because we had no 
large scale developments in mind at Sholton 
we were not sitting back but were continually 
looking for more efficient and more economical 
methods of production, and that our research 
people were busily engaged in endeavours to 
give us better operation and new outlets for our 
products. This policy was energetically pursued 
during the year under review and will be con¬ 
tinued on the same lines in the current year. 
With the advent of new techniques we believe 
that there is still substantial capacity left at 
Sholton. At the moment we arc carrying out 
experiments with the coating of steel with 
aluminium and we fed that this has interesting 
possibilities. We attach great importance to our 
Coating Departments for we were pioneers in 
some of those processes and many sheet users 
welcome these coatings on a steel base. 

SHELTON WORKS 

I said earlier that Shelton’s contribution 
towards our profits was much reduced this 
year, which of course is due to the fact that 
wc have built an entirely new steelworks there 
and for the last few months they have been 
changing over from the old methods to new 
Ones. This is a major operation as the new 
plant is the last word in development and all 
the staff and operatives have had to learn new 
techniques, a task which they have tackled 
with tremendous enthusiasm. I think I can 
way whhout fear of contradiction that steady 
progress has been made, but it will be a little 
while before the changeover is complete and the 
new plant running smoothly. Nevertheless, we 
are still satisfied that when we get to this stage 
we Shall have one of the most up-to-dare and 
efficient small steel plants in the world, and we 
have little doubt that it will make a substantial 
contribution towards the group results. No 
effort is being spared to hasten the changeover 
and increase output in order that they may 
be in a position to meet the requirements of 
their customers. I should like to take this 
opportunity of saying how much we appreciate 
the tremendous amount of hard work that has 
been put in at Shelton at all lcvds. 

THE CASTLE FIRE BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 

The modernisation and improvement^ which 
I mentioned last year have, continued and we 
are. now beginning to reap some of the 


benefits from these changes, with the result that 
the Company had a record year and the trading 
profit was increased by nearly £100,000. I think 
the management are to be congratulated on this 
especially since, as was the case at Shelton, many 
new techniques and methods of operation had 
to be learned. Improvement and expansion will 
be carried on during the current year. The 
demand for all the types of brick made at the 
various works is very strong and there is every 
indication that this state of affairs will continue 
for some time. 

LABOUR 

It lias been suggested in a number of quarters 
that the steel industry and inficr industries in 
this country arc occi-manned, or that we arc 
not achieving -the same, measure of productivity 
as other countries. Whilst there may be some 
truth in this 1 tia\c never yet isecn a formula 
which has been evolved which will permit the 
comparison of like with like. ’Phc sted industry 
has a long history of good labour relations, 
but I feel that the time hhs now come 
when employers and employees should sit 
down and give serious attention to the 
changed circumstances brought about by 
modern developments. 

mi urf. moment 

The future can be divided into two parts— 
commercial and political. Dealing first with the 
Commercial side : at the moment of writing our 
order book is in a healthy condition but under 
today’s conditions it is not easy to forecast too 
for ahead. Furthermore, there is ample evidence 
that in a number of countries the productive 
capacity for steel sheet and coil is being in¬ 
creased, and it is a question whether this 
capacity wifi increase faster than the demand 
for the products, I feci sure that in the years 
to come increased use will be found for sheet 
steel cither in its natural form or coated with 
some other material, because I do not doubt 
that the general standard 'of living throughout 
the world will rise and from this will follow 
an increased demand for sheets for the manu¬ 
facture of motor cars and tile household equip¬ 
ment that will be required, but under today's 
conditions there is no doubt that competition at 
home and in export markets is severe. 

I am glad to say that we have been able to 
obtain our usual important percentage of. the 
home market trade, and provided we continue 
lo pay dost attention to quality and. service I 
believe that thin is a position which we should 
be able to maintain. At the same time, we have 
made a substantial increase in our exports, pay¬ 
ing particular attention to our traditional markets 
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CLYDESDALE BAWK UMlTEJ) 

A MOST ACTIViE AND SATISFACTdkt YEAR 

LORD MACLAY ON ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENT 
OF SCOTTISH ECONOMY 
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and to the customers with Wfiohi we have been 
4oing business for very many years.. We know 
that we shall have to face severe competition 
from all sheet manufacturing countries; it is 
essential thtr our sales people pursue an active 
policy and that we are able to maintain our 
good name in those foreign markets by giving 
careful attention to quality and dates ' of 
delivery* 

As far as the future of Shelton is concerned 
the business is there, and once they have over¬ 
come their running in difficulties they will be 
in a position to provide their customers With a 
comprehensive range of heavy steel products of 
the latest type. 

No doubt the year 1965 contains many im¬ 
ponderables, but provided nothing disastrous 
happens I would hope that we should be able 
to keep all our works operating at a high 
level. 

On the political side there is much uncer¬ 
tainty, although from what has happened so far 
it would seem that the Government intend to 
carry out the renationalisation of the large steel 
companies. A great deal has been said and 
written on this subject and I see no point in 
repeating what I have said on so many 
occasions, but I would like to remind you that 
in the last ten years or so wc have spent over 
£90,000,000 on modernisation and expansion of 
our works, and that almost £75,000,000 of this 
money has come from our own resources. I do 
not think that anybody can say that under 
private enterprise wc have not pursued an 
energetic policy or that we have not ploughed 
enough back into the business. We are quite 
satisfied that our shareholders, our employees, 
our customers and the localities in which we 
operate have benefited from what we have done. 
The business belongs to you, the Shareholders ; 
f would like to assure you that the Directors 
have your interests prominently in mind and 
will, as I feel certain would be your wish, do 
everything possible as matters develop to protect 
your interests. I am sure everyone will appre¬ 
ciate that wc are working under very difficult 
conditions, but we shall not let this deter us 
from conducting our affairs in the way we have 
done in the past—that is doing the best we 
can to produce the steel which our customers 
require, carrying on the business as efficiently 
and economically as possible and giving a fair 
deal to all our employees. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

As you will have seen frpm the Directors* 
Report Sir Walter Benton Jones is not seeking 
re-election on account of his advancing years. 
He joined the Board in 1944 and his vast ex¬ 
perience of the steel industry and wide know¬ 
ledge of affairs in general have been of great 
assistance to us. I should like to take this 
opportunity of thanking him very warmly for 
the contribution he has made to our affairs. 
Apart from losing the benefit of his com¬ 
mercial ability we shall greatly miss him as a 
friend. 

TRIBUTE TO EMPLOYEES 

In conclusion I wish to express appreciation 
and thanks to the management and all the em¬ 
ployees of the Company whose combined 
efforts have enabled us once more to show a 
record year. As I have already said the future 
outlook is obscure, but whatever the conditions 
may be I know that all will continue to play 
their part and keep the name of John Summers 
in the forefront of the steel industry. 


The one hundred and twenty-seventh Annual 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Clydesdale 
Bank Limited will be held on February 3, I96S 
at the Head Office, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, The Lord Maday, 
KBE t 

You will note from the Balance Sheet that the 
figures reflea the continued increase in activity 
which we have experienced throughout the 
year. Our resources show further expansion and 
Deposits with the Bank have increased by 
£11,621,740 to bring our total Deposits qp to 
£219,689,171. This is indeed most satisfactory. 

Our Note Circulation shows an increase and 
now stands at £25,852,649. Acceptances, Con¬ 
firmed Credits and Engagements on account of 
Customers are again higher at £13,912,093. 
These figures give an indication 6 f die constant 
increase in our foreign business. 

Advances to Customers at £92,565,809 are up 
on the year by £13,408,962. 

Our Net Profit for the year is up by £38,891 
and now stands at the figure of £756,796. Our 
increased lending brought us more income and 
we also had a better return from our investment 
in Forward Trust Limited. Against this, how¬ 
ever, we had to meet a substantial claim for 
salaries and we also raised our payments to 
pensioners. Other charges rose too and I think 
it most satisfactory that we were able to absorb 
all these extra costs and come out with an 
increase of £38,891 in our Profit. 

It is proposed to recommend the payment of 
a Dividend at a rate of 7$ per cent actual less in¬ 
come tax for the half-year ended December 31st, 
making 15 per cent for the year on the Issued 
Capital as increased in 1963. This represents a 
rise on the Dividend of 20 per cent paid last 
year on the smaller capital. 

After making unchanged allocations of 
£40,000 to Staff Widows* Fund and £125,000 
to Staff Pension Fund, £ 100,000 has been placed 
to Contingent Fund and an increased allocation 
of £200,000 to Reserve Fund. There remains 
a balance of £245,015 to be carried forward to 
1965 as compared with £267,339 brought in 
from the previous year. These figures can be 
regarded as highly satisfactory, particularly when 
viewed against the distuibed conditions and un¬ 
settled outlook which prevailed in the closing 
months of 1964. They arc the outcome of what 
mav be described quite fairly as one of the 
busiest years in the Bank’s history, during which 
the number of our Current Account and Deposit 
Account customers has risen steadily; a greater 
volume of cash and of cheques and vouchers of 
every kind has been handled, and more has been 
advanced by way of Overdrafts and Personal 
and Term Loans than ever before. In addition, 
the activities of our specialist departments, such 
as our Foreign Business Offices, Investment 
Management Service and Trustee Department, 
have shown further expansion. 

In present edndilions of intense competition 
for deposits amongst financial institutions, one 
Of the strongest of the commercial Banks 1 
attractions for customers. Individual, commercial 


and industrial alike, is undoubtedly the wide 
range of facilities which are available to them 
‘ under one roof,’ 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

EarHer I referred to the distuibed conditions 
and unsettled outlook which prevailed in the 
closing months of 1964. The course of die 
national economy over the past twelve months 
is too well known to require rehearsing. The 
sizeable gap between spending end earning 
must be closed and kept closed if sound 
economic expansion is to be achieved and sus¬ 
tained and Britain is to fulfil its international 
responsibilities. There has never been any dis¬ 
agreement that the only acceptable solution to 
this recurrent problem of post-war years lies in 
a steady, increase in the volume of exports. > It 
has been pointed qujthat what is required to 
correct the position is an increase in exports erf 
no more than a few percentage points. Viewed 
in this way it is assuredly not outwith our 
powers to achieve the solution. While the 
Government’s recently introduced tax incentive 
to exporters is a step in the ritfit direction, more 
may be required if medium and smaller-rsized 
undertakings are to be encouraged to enter over¬ 
seas markets and make what could well be the 
decisive contribution. 

EXPORT SERVICES 

Export trade is a matter in which the Banks 
play an all-important part. The financial assist¬ 
ance they provide in the ordinary course of 
business was extended a year or two ago to em¬ 
brace medium and long-term finance for periods 
of up to seven years at a fixed rate of interest 
of 5J per cent for certain categories of capital 
exports covered by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department. In addition, however, 
information on markets abroad, help in estab¬ 
lishing overseas connections and advice on 
documentation and exchange control regulations 
are available through the Overseas Departments 
of the Banks. Certainly the steadily increasing 
volume of business passing through our own 
Overseas Business Offices is gratifying evidence 
of the public’s appreciation of the services we 
offer. 

THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 

The pace of industrial activity In Scotland 
quickened perceptibly in the past year in terms 
of both production tod employment. Equally 
welcome were the signs of Timber progress 
fowards the longer-term objective of a diversified 
economic structure whose growth will in time 
become self-sustaining. Among outstanding 
developments in 1964 may be listed rhe opening 
of the Forth Road Bridge : the commissioning 
of Hunterston nuclear power station and the 
graving dock at Greenock; the completion of 
the new Terminal at Prestwick Airp>rt and the 
commencement of work at Abbotsinch, Glas¬ 
gow’s new Airport; and the start to the New 
Town of Livingston and the designation of 
another based on Irvine and Kilwinning. 
There is reason for optimism in all of this par¬ 
ticularly if, at seems likely, the inducements to 
industry to settle snd expand in Scotland are 
continued. ■ 
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another won# W** 

The one hundred and forty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting .of The East ^aglian,. Taibfoe, 
Savings Bank v wax' held on' January llfh in 
Norwich. In proposing the adoption'* *? the 
report, Sir Richard Barrett-Lennard, the Chair¬ 
man, referred to die loss which the Bunk had 
sustained by tht death of Lord Mackintosh and 
continued i * 

For the last three years I have been able to 
announce a record figure in the amount of ihe 
increase in the Bank’s Funds:—in 1$61 £4 
million; 1962 £6 million; 1963 £8 million. 

I had not expected to be able to announce 
• further record for 1964 but in fact I am again 
In that fortunate position, for our increase in 
funds for 1964 is slightly in excess of £10 mil- 
UqH, bringing' the total Funds of the Bank to 
£64 million. 

In these uncertain times I cannot forecast 
future figures but mj Board hat confidence hi 


QQMPANY Mfi&TXNG REPORTS 

r; OMimuog <* has . proved very 

< J >wfRsqfcfv yt$rtf Indeed our 

success has been greater than the national 
average of all Trustee Savings Banks and in 
» thh four ycaA* si nice the’banning of 1961 we 
have moved from the position of being the 15th 
. largest bquj< to |he position of fith., 

During the last few year?., in addition to 
opeftfafa "hew branches, we have rehoused 
several branches in better sited premises. 

We have* now reached a point where it would 
appear to be more important to open addiumoi 
breaches in the large towns in our area, since 
most of the existing offices in these towns ate 
extremely busy, and we would like to be able 
to give speedier * service to our customers. 

Having paid tribute to the suff, the Chair* 
man concluded: The number of transactions 
has increased 75 per cent in 5 ypars. 
The number of staff has increased 44 per cent 
fta the same period. Even allowing for 
mechanical assistance it is evident that our staff 
10 -day, including 45 per cent of young people 
under 20, works faster and more accurately dian 
over before. 


THE BCQNQMiST JANUARY 16, J&65 

V ft AIRMANS RJKMAR** : 

'■Ttf sounding the adoption of the'report, the 
Vice-Chairman, Mr Eric D. Mkckhxtosh, reich 
The increase in funds to which the Chairman 
has already referred is also reflected in the 
number of new accounts and the Increase in 
total accounts for the year h 37,000, 

’ In the Ordinary Department alone vie now 
have more than 330,000 accounts, nn appreciable 
proportion of die population of fyst Apglig. Ot 
these, some 56,000 depositors have taken 
advantage of the Special Investment Depart¬ 
ment, roughly one in.six. 'Hie transactions have 
increased by 300,000 and last year the Baal, 
handled 2,600,000 transactions. 

The increases in accounts and transactions to 
which I have referred would seem a good omen 
for the future. A 7 per fceht bank rate doei not 
provide favourable Conditions for the Savings 
Bank but we all hope that this rate will soon 
be reduced. Therefore we look forward to the 
ooming year with some confidence, and though 
we do not anticipate that our funds wifi increase 
by another £10 million, it is ©iff hope that in 
1965 the Bank will again make substantial 
progress. 'Hie repoir wns*adopted. 
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ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS 

Gntfhatea ta ooooomic* preferobt* 

ft ecello^llca Wll* MttiMka. arc Jovltod 

apply tof poets to ftatfit - 

mom at the loate 1 

Noilonol Coal BoarL. — - -— 

cundidates will aaalat In analysing and 
interpreting a vide rnnse or slatistlca 
for the guidance of management, and 

&.1SSS «wsna.-«B 

“jag. «. ■SS3 M f c ^ nw r35So^ 

Smu>m Cor &n It .Uo 

opportunity for experience in anmf 

Sfcquea. l&rtr nS. J*tSi tapcjSjrt 

Standi ng 


umUilona 


i probiom*. 


Yount men and women etpcctlno to 
gradual* in the summer of r*i5 win 
mm he coitaldared. Appointment 
awpenmnuahle. and atari ln» n whirr 
depending on aualttcntians > and 
exeayienee between UJOlO to £1.433. 


lection form to 
•anger (*.13460. 
■ Grosmtor 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 

PEPARTMBNT OF ECONOMICS 


APPlicadeoa an tattled for: 


TWO SBNIOta LBCrURl SlllFS. (Con¬ 
siderable teaching or research experience 
easemUI.) 

FIVE LECTUBJ2SBIPS. Preference will 
be given to candidate* with spednl 
Interest* In Derelopeicm Reouomk:*; 
Socialist Economics and Planning: 
Public Entaprlnat Applied tcomenWs. 
especially Bcononuca of Industry. 



AnpotaUtant nomnJQr Are fears in the lint 
Instance, bnt shorter periods of sccoadnwm will 
ba coasUtaaed. 


Further partlculan and forma of aopKeetlon 
should be obtained from the Assistant Ucslnrtf. 
Uniter fifty of Ghana Overtea* Otbee, It Gordon 

Square. London. W.C.l, or itw. Ker^- 

University of Ghana, P.O. Box it. i 
Accra. Ghana. wHh whom applUntioas 
copies) should 5a lodged nor later than 
February B. 1965. 


Subscription and Gift Orders 

‘If you would like to receive The Economist 
regularly please fid in your name and address 
and hand this order to your newsagent—or 
send it direct to the publisher at the address 
below. If yoirwould like to give The Economist 
to a friend, we wNI gladly arrange for a gift 
card to be sent with the first copy. 

Annual Subscription by ordinary mail UK £6.0,0d .; USA $10,50; 
elsewhere overseas I6.10.0d By air see page 266 

□ Payment enclosed, Q Please send bilj 

The Economist, 25 Si James’s Street, London, S.W.f. 


The 

Economist 


NABI. 

(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

ADDRESS 
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D IPIOMATK: SLAVIC j GMAOjL ft 

»! CtrlIVr*. Twelve pensionable po*n 
f<nr men and unmarried women until at Meat 
2o and under 29 nn Mnu i, i<# 65T win* have 
tor cipcct to obiuia ia UK»5> u university degree 
or a diploma m technology. Candidate* should 
have « k**u In Quest In people and fortran 
affairs and ihond Show ability iq Jcarn 
lonauoam. For ttnae who have leic university, 
experience )n management, information work.. 

E commercial mactaa-* will be un advantage. 

lection by interviews. Stinting salary foT.l j 
(at one 2(U to £914 (3t 25 or ot£r). Sente 
maximum £l.Jt8. Promotion prosnecia.—Wrile I 
iprvleruMy by pmdcerdi to t ivll Service Com- 
missiui). 23 Savjle Rou. i ondon. W.l. fdr 
apwUcMkm form ouming <'o CJoslnu 

date i ebruury 1, l«ao. tlX> 


UNfVEHSfTY OF EDINBURGH 

or pnutmtnt sociology 

" l< iuCI URE5UU* 

AptdieaiKViai arc invited fra a 
J ecturckhlp oi Axsbuun l cciuretfHp lu 
the above Ocpurtmem. Special eunhlv 
emtonv in SiaiUtlcx or in urbun 
Snc’ibtogy are de<*lruMe. S.dury Scale* : 
Lecturer, L1.40U a £85—£J.”4U: Bur; 
£1.825 x £8* — £2.505 per finning; 
Acsistsm lecjurcr. £1.050 a £75 — 
fJ.S’S ncr annum, with placement 
IKiaadiii* iu ijUiiliUcaiions and expen- 
Cnve tond uhli snpcramluaiioii hcnciii. 

The riu'cescm? cmulfd.itc will l>* 
e%pcfi.<| iu utke up duly oji October I. 


STATISTICIAN 
ill 1 nc GENERAL REGISTER 
OFFICE 

Tin* (<cncr.il HegUicr OilUc collccis and 
pnbihhwt dernoyrnrlifc and aodol fiiailytks 
, living a wide variety ol governnieni noJlcieti 
anti rerenreh luulret*. Staflrtkrianft fat the 
tjtncral uculsicr Office imisi thcruforo be *Wc 
In take ib< Inliuutvc (a uumdatlna (he nerds 
^Uev-miiltei- and research workers lor 
Jnroi-matlou buo «pec Hie propocam for pro- 
ducing tha best aiuiiciibs fur the purpose, in 
Ptuimin* and overseeing the work i*I meeting 
Umov a code uml in pralcntlna ilio result* In a 
way that I* Ailiy understood bjr thfc policy- 
JWfaort ,und researchers, IW* call* for blah 
technical uMllry and for a wHIingncss lo tliink, 
•genic and w»He In ndn-irchokat term* as well, 
und to work clusfdy with □un-sUlUricipu*. 

1,lie post Is, in 1 1 union and uppHcotlom are 
locltod irout iu£rt or wntned with wide uausilcnt 
cspcric tic* and lust or second class honour« 
degree In HfiuKrkw. or evther arnfoprinttf main 
subject comtnnud with statistics. 

SV1AKV between £2.2^9 pad £.U«7. accord 
tng to quaiHlcutlonc nnd experlemc. Ihltlrd 
(Iivjtoimawnt | 4 g- thro, years. i'luapecns or 
csuiblishmcnt l.SSL. 

AJ’PLK VllIONS. giving ivarticularc of ape 
qujiiiKKtion* and etiiurhiHC. to The Munaprr 
(1*1 IU22». Ministry of Labour, Profcssionjd 
and I secutbc KchIsKt Atlantic House. 

I ,im Inj'dtiii Sued. I oinlon. I L.i. (LOSING 
DAIJ IcbMMI* l. IUt>5, 


Fiull'd pariuiilurs m ij be obtained 
from the underpinned, vsltii whora 
appllcitilnns <sK coidcpi giving the 
MtiMvuf two refvreu*. shoold ivc hxhnrd 
not biter ihail I chnjtuv 15. I%J. 

( 1IVKI IS H STfVt VK 1*. 

SetictUD to the l uiverily, 
Janruny JOti5 


UNivtiisny or W arwick 

I rauu ships - in 
1 C GNOMICS 
muj 

M Mill M \*UCAL ECONOMICS 

Applitaiiutis arc invited fur the following 
appointment* l 

laXtutrr/Afislstatti lectuvef jn 1-(“GNOMICS 
lecturer AsaMiotf Lecturer in MATH I - 
AfXttCAL ECONOMICS. 

the potto are tenable from October I, ior»5. 
or ahortlf. before. The Uahtrsiij wxU udjalt 
Its first suidents u October, J9t»5. 


A tram toward* 

- - _e and totctrtfela 

•may a^owatucs an payabt*« 


•rhhnpmaanuattua .beanau. A 
fatnond QipeofiETiMy be made 
ease* ftmay Allowances m pay 

!M«U5r-t4flRs»'-d 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 

wishes lo make further appointments 
io it* Research Staa*. Canoldafos tnuM 
Imvc k gooit Umour* dogrec^ jyrpjcr- 
;tbl>. hut not ueccssarilv, iu ceonoiiiic- 
of si:ifi*tk*. and shoo IJ latvc fr.tU at 
least two years’ experience in Industry, 
votuiuvrpe or iinutu.e. ,A quulilkatiou 
m uccounuriici emild also he useful. 
Th* work of die ELI is mainly iuicr- 
nutlonul and for most research and 
advisory stall there arc opportunities 
tor overseas travel A good ktiowledye 
ol at least one foreign language would 
Ihureforc be an advantage. 

These posts are progrcstUvc oud wc 
need men whh initiative who arc of 
the calibre lor early promotion to (he 
mode of, Ropeaxch Consultant and 
above. 1 Siam no suraly aCoorfHng io 
dualificattang. nedto wdtafiolftr. gtvtagf 
puracul^fi of sglaiy record*, to: 

• The Managinv DiratOf. 
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AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SPECIALISTS FOR 

FOOD AND AGftFCVLTtjRE ORGANIZATION OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


Thtf Food and Agriculture Grganizqfion of the Unitf^ lias 

vacancies for marketing specialists if Mexico and Uruguay. ^ ' • / 

Duties: to conduct research and teach students in agricultural prices 
and marketing of agriculture* products on nuuomtl and tntcragfknft&i 
levels. Requires very good knowledge of agricultural imrigeiinfi and' 
demonstrated ability to teach. ;* 

t 

Appointments for 24-96 months with bossibitipcsof cMen*U>u, probably , 
.it different duty stations. Attractive^* tree remunenUfori. ' 

Applications to: Recruitment Section, FAO, VijiU; ditto'Tepn*' s|i. 
Caracal Li, Rome, Italy, quoting EA$/3. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

VnpHoirlrina are Invited tot the /uUmsmti 
appointment* in tiie iZatabtMtmcni Section or 
the ( left of the Cornu? Conndt'i UepnrtniL'iH: 

i2t OR hriSATlON A MFVto<Jl*S ASSIS- 
iANT—<*radc "A” <i 1.409011,745) 

Hie tyotC requites a hlyh decree af initiative, 
and experience In O. & ifT tortinldum In 
essential. 

Applicants for (ho above p*MiUon* /uum he 
suitably <—*“ 1 


• ONivERsrrtr of rent , 
AT CANTERBURY 

f SpptkMfWma an* tatUod 0vr ahdobdjaea* t>« 
LICTURKR or ASSlMANl 1 UiFIUKI K. In 
ECONOMICS «wiih spccl.il reference to money 
and banking) rrom October 1. tMS9. Further 
particulars and forma of nppHcadnn may be 
Obtained rrom the Revlstrar. UnlimUy of KML 
It C anterbury, Wcmiihic llonbe, Canterbury: 
Completed form* hli.mlU hr received by the 
Registrar not later than I rlday. 1 ebruary 5. 


: i MANAdMfhfT,: Cp^LIAH^Y 


A major inlcjcuational firm of aaaoagfracnt, eo 
several vacancies iQ its . or 

division for senior consultants. Tms 


has 


which offers clients a wide range' of' OpWtli 
gervim* teeLs to appoint apptiexaU wtondL ori* ameefrte 
the client's overall needs but who nave ‘ate aemtimtrated 
iheir ability to apply O.R. and other modem foefthiques 
to management problems. . . 


Thills! salaries In the rang# £3,00<L£5,500 wilS be offered to 
suitably' qimtiffoi rtmdkhites. Prospects of promotion ore 
very good. 


Uriel* details of career ahef quaHfk**tiom fcbould be met, 
in confidence, to'Box OR J12J» CjVHL h. While 4b SouLkl., 
72 Meet 9HS(t, LondAri, &C4. 


ApDilcartom. «U Ins AKc, qiu4i(lrationit. 
present appointment, crrrrfencr iind the nnmetf 
fid atidresnefl of tw« ret. 1 roe*. «n (he CkA of 
rhe Cuiimy Council <!.). Count)' llall. ITcaon. 
by January 25. lUttf. 


A l-tn »Cvno>SS fire limited Tot the 
rom' v( • Admiaisirattw .ORleor. 
IV unrjr ectile It *1,000 x fiO — 
Ei.jjX) and AUJou x £t>\ — xj.K it)j 
»be Ini rial salary win depend on Qimlftl- 
. minus Mild expcrltfuce. then. is u 
Provident Fuud Sclicttiv. 


The jjjjrk of ihe 


- . .. . AdniiolauaU'c 

Omecr will he nhiinly concern id ulib 
r he prcnarntlou for publication of 
vratkHcirf data on rubber. While some 
knowledge of auUjaica uould he an 
ihtvjinraire. »hc main requirement la a 
upavny for u.vurnlc nod dualled work. 
The AdirdniaTrRTl\c Otlliu uould also 
be expected in avdsi in ihe oru.inis.i- 
[ion of incgiiim* wimli nmy taka plate 
.inroad. 


a ppUcnnu should prcfnably he 
uniduateN. nhmiiil be <ih)c to c.xprcw 
rhenisehc's tleiirjy nnd. eaiulscly in 
rhien and spoxca Lmrfctt and unouid 
ffcive. or nn<hrtakc ift tfxndfc on 
.inpolntmtm, u ts.jrt.inu. knotiltfaKC of 
F rench. 



dOMMONWEALtH OF AUSTRALIA 

Royal Military College 

DUNTROON, CANBERRA 


LECTURERS and SEIHOR LECTURERS 


• Economies ♦ Government 


TV I ailed uppIkuiIous should be *uu, 
not Uttrr than January J.v. 1903, io the 
V crctan'-Oenrral. Inuxnntlonn] Rubber 
Simfy U/oup. BrtiTciihain Tloitvc, 
5-ii Lancaster Place. Landau. W.L 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DEPARIMtNT <JF POLlllCb 


The Roy.il Miin.uy College at Duiutoom, an inMiiuiion of high sUndnul^ and tiikliiiopf,, is located 
on ihe fringe of the garden ciiy of Canberra l or more than, half a centmy, the College has been 
the wnior academy preparing stuff cadets for gr.nl nation ns eorvui^skmed officers in the Australian 
Regular Army. Ihe cadets undergo a loin-year course in thcnuliiary spiv res of Arts, Science 
ind Engineering. The college provides ali of the requimodnls of staff and students Iff a sdf* 
conuiined eonummii\, hut also takes advantage of tiitvgicift concemration of academic, scientific 


LI.L.I UULSHUP OH ASSISTANT 
I FCxIJ ReSHIP 


and social facilities in (he national capital. 


\i>l*IUMiJoflN ore Invited for the rout of 
Lcilurer or AMiatiint Lecturer in the Depart¬ 
ment of Folltlca. Salary Ss-alo*: ixaurer, 
£1.400 X £85 — £1,740] liar; £M25 x US — 
£2 AM per Aanuni; Aaalatant Lecturer. £1,050 
«. £75 — £l-r275 pur annum, uitb^nigoar — 
asotwdlnfi to «u«l(UcatloM and cxpanaoce 
niih superannuuiion beociU. 


Dm HUCceaafLd candldMO all I bo exnocMd to 
toko up duty on oaober 1. MSS. 


1'iirthcr purUudare may bt.* obtained from 
the undenriimed. with whom appNcaUona falx 
i'Optea). vfviRN the nuttcR of two refer oca, vhoald 
be I.Mlgvd not luu-r ihun March I, HK»J. 

CHARLL'S II. S1LWART, 

Secretary to fin UfHvcr>l;y. 

January, 19S5. 


QUAI.IFIXATIONS Uonnuts degree ill the appro¬ 
priate field, preferabK with leaching experience at 
tertiary lc\d. 

DUTIES Conduct lectures and tutorials at a standard 
up to the end of third year university level. Sneeess» 
ful applicants will be expiectcd to odder take research 
in an appropriate licld. 

CONDITIONS British subjects, eligible fin pv‘ima- 
nent residence m AuMialia, in good beatlh. 


Lecturer or Senior Lecturer £1,980—£3,300 
Senior Lecturer £2,750—£3,300 

NOTH: These salaries, which are under review, are 
quoted in Australian Currency. Salaries commence 
Irom fiebudukd date of embarkation. 


ACCOMMODATION Temporary accommodation 
wiU be provided, upqn arnval u» Canberra and 
Appropriate allowanbc will he paid to married men 
until penKhment houses arc available. 


ECONOMIST- 

STATISTICIAN 


Irode anAdatlua of progrca'ilw growth 
Invluairy haw a wcaiuy Mr a youniv 
economist with at Mini leal trulnlMa. 
inthMiiy-wIile MhUUIes nud mnda otmly da 
art batnR drvclopad «*d Ukrrf will be 
i'onaUlerabl* mope (nr InMaUta heM and 
In relation to portal and N-.h.DX*. 
raqttlrcmcatik 

CaiidMain dhould hare a l;hjrcr4ty 
*mt with auilRrtad truhduu"and aerural 

r rnra 1 eaparicuce. frciVruhly In toduetry. 
’omoMoclaa salary hi dw run of 
ai.SSiMtl.dSO Occorthna to qunlUkusloni 


_ .. j The Director, 

StoftOlnikM of ihe BHrtah Phamiaeeuiloai 
munatry. Mercury Home, JW Kplshta- 
nrldiic. loudon, t.W.T. 


SAIAWKS Salary citHsilicarion within the follow lug 
Ihnits will be' link'd uccoixling to qffalHicalionb and 
experience- , 


TR4VR FimtHjhiM uir or sea pn«a 0 M from places 
of reddeuoe Co Canberra for selected sppffcuuth and 
their families or approved dependants. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND APPLICATION FORMS 
from the Public Service Board Representative (Ref. 269) at 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. (Phono TEMple Bar 2435) 
with whom applications close on 6th’ February, 1965, 

OR from the secretary, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY • CANBERRA • AUSTRALIA 
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LANCASHIRE ^ ; 

COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

The establishment of the Planning Department hits been Increased in order 
to oope wlth an expanding programme of work and applications are Invited for 
the following posts;— 

(«t) CHIEF ASSISTANT COUNTY PLANNING OFFICER, Grade I (£2,870-43,385). 

This officer will be responsible to the County Planning Officer and his Deputy 
for oo-ordlnAtlng the various activities of the department, Including urban and rural 
land use planning, development control, new town and town development schemes, 
central area redevelopment, research, establishment of new Industries and land 
reclamation. The suooeasful candidate should have first-class organising ability 
and be experienced in the work of a large planning authority. 

(b) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, I poet Grade D/E (£1,885-42,450), 
and I poet Grade D (41,885-42,280)* 

2 Land Use Planner* 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade B/C (£1,555-£2,110). 

I Land Use Planner 
l*VsliM6lovt Surveyor* 

ASSISTANT PLANN1NQ OFFICERS, Grade A/B (£1,445-£1,940). 

I Knginaer/Plannar 
I Architect/Planner 
I Land Use Planner 
I ScenomUt or graduate In Commerce 

These officers will be engaged on Investigation into problems of urban renewal 
In connection with a programme of over 60 central area redevelopment auiemes. 
Wider studies win also be undertaken In connection with the. review of th&GOunty 
Development Plan. This work will oaU for close co-operation with' the Ttefflo 
Engineering Section of the County Surveyor's Department and other departments 
of the County Council. 

(C) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D/E (41,885-42,450). 

I Land Use Planner 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade A/B (£1,445-41,940). 

I 
I 


A oomprehenslve survey of the Lancashire coastline Is to be undertaken and 
sohemes prepared for its preservation and enhancement. A rural area of 310 so. miles 
(175 sq. miles of which is in Lancashire) has recently been designated as an Area of 
Outstanding Natural Beauty and a survey will also be oarrled out in order to formulate 
policies aimed at protecting and improving its attractiveness and usefulness. 

(d) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D (£1,885-£2,280). 

I Civil Engineer 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade B/C (£1,555-42,110). 

I Land Agent 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICERS, Grade A/B (41,445-41,940). 

I Engineer fhmillar with toil mechanic* 

I Engineer or Surveyor 

The department's programme of reclamation of derellot land is to be expanded 
with first emphasis upon an area of 1,700 acres of derelict land designated for 
acquisition and reclamation for various uses in the North Makerfleld Town Map, 
recently approved by the Minister. 

(.) SENIOR ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade D/E <£I,885-£2,450). 

I - Economist or Ooogrephor 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade B/C (£1,555-42,110). 

1 I Geo g ra ph er 

ASSISTANT PLANNING OFFICER, Grade A/B (41,445-41,940). 

I Economist or graduate In Commerce 

The County Council’s industrial development programme is being expanded : 
the Council own two industrial estates and propose to develop a further site of about 
300 acres. The scope of the work undertaken by the department's Industrial Bureau 
is also to be widened. 


Applicants Ehould .possess appropriate. University 
They should indicate the type of 


^Pf^feewionsl qualifications. 


___work to which they are able to oontribute and the post 

or posts for which they wish to be considered. Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Successful candidates will be paid an allowance fbr the use of tliSir cars on official 
business and the County Connell operate a scheme for the payment of legal expenses for 
house purchase, disturbance allowances and removal expenses. 


prese: 


Applications giving details of age, education and training, qualifications, experience, 
sent appointment and salary, aha two referees, to U. Aylmer Coates, C.B.E., County 


g^u^M^rJ^^C^County Offices, Preston, Lancs., by February 1,Envelopes 
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ESSEX ' “ . 

THURROCK TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 

WOODVlEW. GRAYS 

HEAD USINESf 


Applications *re invited for the above port 

£3? JrtJTSMTft/W 

u,S£®3’ZJ >, l SS1S gj& ffg. ■* 

Salary scale £2,170 x £6* O) to £2.305 (sub-, 
Jcct to review aa tram April. 1965). 

f 

AppUcation frame and further detail* from 
the Chief Education Officer. F.9.e.. County 
Jjgl. Chelmsford. Closing data February 8. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 

require 

TRUST ADMINISTRATOR 

for the Trustee Department in 
London, preferably wkhln the agg 
group 25-35, Practical experience 
of truaiB and estates essential. Some 
knowledge of backing, invetstmapts, 
taxation and exchange control an 
advantage. Total remuneration 
£1,050-£l,450 for age group 25-31 
and in exeats of £1.450 for age 
group 31-35 according to age and 
qualifications. # 

Please write with full particulars 
Jo Ute Staff Manager, Barclays Bank 
D.C.O., 85 Grucechurch Street. 
London, E.C.3. 

COLLEGE OF ARTS, SCIENCE - 
AND TECHNOLOGY, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, W.I. 

HEAD OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 

Applications are invited for the above 
appointment commenting September, 1965. 

SALARY : *1.730 x £50 — £2.000 p.a. Point 
dependent on ouallflcaiJoiM Ind 
experience and probably above minimum. 

MARRIAGE ALLOWANCE: £100 p.a. 

and ^Wlonable for 

INDUCEMENT ALLOWANCE: 

*J ,| 2\ ln,e } ! (who Should be national 

the United Klntdom or Republic of Ireland) 
would, be on contract for throe yean in the 
Am instance and would receive in addition 
inducement allowance of 30 per cent. « basic 
•* aI f r r i and gratuity of 20 per cent, of salary 
Including Inducement allowance for each year 
served. Also, children's education allowances. 
Free passages. 

Further information and^ application forms 


available from Cc 
and Trahring few 


ountll for Technical £?diu 
for Overseas r — 
London, 


tion 


quote ’ reference : f L'T/ JCTf'll (4).) Closing 
date for receipt of applications. February 1, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 

The university invites^ applications for the 
post of Staff Tutor In Technical Education in 
the Institute of Education. It Is hoped that 
the successful candidate will he able to tuke up 
appointment at Easter. 1965. 

The greater part of the work is in conducting 
Ute tbrae-year part-time course for the institute's 
Diplomu Jn Further Education. There are at 
present about 30 experienced technical college 
lecturers talcing the 1962-65 course and 35 in 
the 1964-6/ course, with some education officers 
from Industiy. 

The salary will be at an appropriate point on 
Ihe scale £1.400 to £2.505. Membership of 
F.S.S.U. required. 

Further Particulars .may be obtained from the 
Remvtrur. Tl»c University. Newcastle upon 
lync 1. with whom applications (three copies), 
together with names and addresses of three 
persons to whom reference may be made, should 
be lodged not Jap* -ttynt January 1963. 

UNIVERSITY OF tHE WfcSl 
1 INDIES 

Applivitiions urc invited for two posts ot 
(:<> Lecturer or fb> Abstain Lecturer in 
to Modern European HiatonT with cmptiasis 
on ‘‘if, b « l J lrc « n Great Powers 

since World War I: di> Economic History, with 
emphasis oh international economic relations 
since the Mld-lVth century, In Department of 
History. Appointment* to be asaumed by 
October I. 1965. Salary scale*: ta> £1,451 
£60 — £1.810 x CS0 — £2.290 p.«.: (b> £!,; 

* €30 — fct .330 P.o. ChildoHowanOA F.l 
Housing at 10 per cent, of salary V < 
or allowance in lieu. . Family i 
leave every Ifflea years beta! 

(rtx copies), naming tiirtre referees, by February 
19. 1965. by persons Tlvfo* In me, Americas and 
Caribbean area, to Regiatrar. University o i the 
West Indies. Kingston 7. Jamaica, end bjt all 
others to Secretary. lateriUiuventlty Cnium for 
lliaher Education Overseas, 33 Bedford FI act, 
London, W.C.i. Further naniculurs may b» 
obtained similarly. 


gksuo! 

es. by February 
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G3T‘/./.'-.M <:M\ Oi' T AUTi?• 

.. _ __ , We are a team 

slundqr'dil within one,. 




In 


VVc gre engaged on both large scale ORGA 
las the more routine MlTHODS problems associate* ’Wi\ 
machinery We are able to offer, therefore, the kind of training and experience 


iYs*5£iF‘ 


tor tbe future manager. 


0.« M. 







. li: . 

At thfh* stage he should be able to offer us a relevant qualification (af degree 
level) and some practical experience to include, pfdfefflbly,’ iV ini^kdge Of 
computer;applications. He should; be in hi* Ulc twenties .or U^uclxcg. , f , ■ 

•We can offer a good $nlnry nllUq the range £1,435*11.$$$ 

. wid h t condition* of service. w . 

If you would like to join us yon should write, giving brifcf details of 
quaff fleitflpns and experience, to; — 


Central Electricity Generating Board 


N. Berryman, Personnel Officer ^Headquarters), Sucfbur^' 
House. 15 Newgale Street, Condon, E.C.1 r 

Quote *«t. fc 04 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

S?.“.ItfflSHT?" Lefn,ro '' 

Applications (Un copicx), tofethcr w/th ibr 
!'* incs .. <rf *fcre® referee*. would be ,neut, not 
•him than Keferuunr l, ii£3. to tba I KcgNtrur 

BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

(Proponed University of Bradford) 
.X-PARrMUNT. AND 

I rCTUftE* OH SENIOR IECTUHf.lt INI 

MARKtTJNO 

Application; ore Invited (or appoiutmem an 
Lecturer or Sjutor I u lurcr In ,\Jarkciiitj 1 to 
iiiiwnriirt tiutleB Dot Inter than Ociober. I9 o 5. 
t nndidmes iliould have a g»wid honour, (|c-jrr*r, 
priTcrably la L'conomkn nnd Psychology with 
relevant experience In Murktilng. 

Appoint won u will be made in the following 
vaUry range*: 

Lecfnrer. <1,400 * UBS & £SdMM r MS to 
£2,5tW: 

Senior. Leewrar, t2.80» ^ ».v,25ft v , 

Commencing salary Mill he fixed nccordinn 
to qtialiiicaUouB and experience. , Fun union 
and nppuartlon form. may he obtained ivbne 
ihi* Registrar. ltd. 7.SY/M, Bradford institute 
of iccbnolos)'. Bruiiford 7. io whom they sCould 
he returned by hibraary 27. 146s. 


Thu UNlVFRsmV OF SHUFFtl lO 

DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL STUDIES 

Application* ore Invited for a pc# of 
UXTtJRhR or ASSISTANT TKCTUKUR In 

aHemt lC |R W AMaMunarti ll *wlth 

other Iniercab will he coodderod. l*nr ther 
particulars nwy he obrtrined frmn Tne lU'*l«tvar, 
to whom uppHcaitoM (fonr coplea), which should 
"mite tl»c Candidato'* particular tlehl of 
laHottloe, should be lent by Fubnniry 9. 


wpiKla 

1965. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

SENIOR ASSISTANT COST A< COUMAS1 

Applications are Invited from pertwnv holding 
lI k? Ii|tul examination uMulitlcalinit of tlu* Insti¬ 
tute or Municipal Treasurer* and Accountant* 
or other accountancy body. nr fi«m university 
graduates. for this new post on tirade H til .565 
per uqnatn to SI.870 pot annum and ulmnutcly 
Li ,440 per annum). The po« 1b neat in ^dimity 
to the Coal Accountant In 4 section with .t 
large waff. The sucecmrnl cundlddlc will Ivrvc 
an imporuim and interesting role In pTL-pwina 
for the Installation of on I.C.T. 19**1 writs 
mennetie taps uamputer in tltou. .ft it* cmmuIoJ 
that candidates should have practical experlcncy 
of syRcv* nnalyids and/or gigcbliw amounting. 

Applications, giving detail* of age. experfenoj, 
.. . .. . — *— - -t.Ikt with 

I ru surer. 

Civic Centre. M.O fin* 1.1 f, Barra* llrldae. 
... ..—. .— ■ llot |i,| lT Hup 


APPIICUIMVJIN, Hiving UcUIII" Ol Hgc. u 

m as sz s 

Civic Centre. P.O nos l.lTT flarras 

Easfkm ‘ 


MARKETING 

ASSISTANT 

A leading radio and electrical manufacturing company 
requires an assistant (male or female) in tbeir group 
marketing department. 

This i* an excellent opportunity for, a graduate in economics, 
statistics or ihc Arts with three to five years' experience o# 
the marketing side of a consumer orientated company. 

Essential qualifications are a complete competence to marshal 
facts, the ability to write cogently and a versatility and zest to. 

i;;: 

< Cort0ffhUl ^ork,^»g Cfi^|iv>ns. JE^cIl^nt pjospects, salary, 

and ^pensioh schtVii Pte^e $egd taH details iif qtMlHflcu(io«4 


T UI. LINIVTBBUV OF HHUIVliai)^ 
SI NIOH (.LnClKhhUlF IN RUSSIAN.— 
AppllcuiiiiiiM .ire bulled for a RftWfe UTteUtf 
P«U of SI-.NIOR l.nc I'UKUR In RUSSIAN 10 

».r.rssi, tt j&Ma 

)>cp.«rtmcnt of Knnkii ud will ht cRpcctod to 
plan li* kopc and ranxe of courxM. Initial 
*»|Ury utMviUna to -.n?di|ilu*(ii ’ 

on the nettle C2.5W x TlL, - 
h’.S.S.U. piovIslon.-lMirihcr pall I cut— 

obtained Irom Ihc KcRUtrar, to nhOttt _ 

liunv (eight eorkhi vhouiti be cent by February 
U. I9f>5. 


For fwrthar , ; 
amoisnemmmtn nm' 
paste 2W. 274,275,27 a 275 


TUB 




M W. 

-... i.ON0<*N 'stadht OP. 
ICONOMICS" AXO poutical 

?cw«ca 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUIHAMPTON 

AaplicgiioM try MM for the r*v«: 

[ cAurcr or Assistant Uctnrrr lit la tin An 

titty sms, 

mtisrxp 

om aualtdcRdon* and exp '- 

dollars should be obtaui 
H i O Rwr* >«o Uwl M rshy * - Wmwmwi M nBf i . M 

whom appIlcMionx (seven l Onir* from Owl ted 

Ui@viitCst»Y''ori^ i 



Applfv.ifmns Q<t ' iRfhcd. 

as HiKMr L h .XJadTiuM ' 

KvsoirJi I Juisiort ToF WW* IB ms IWld Of 
^'S?, 111 * 0 -^°f rmln America with 
S e C 'd*^•* f*W«y- SilllIO kllOWlcdltC 
•»* Inlu.il salary In the 

r.mgg finli-fliW according u> qualltlcwtions und 

cvpinciKc 

AppHcjiions. mih ihc names of two referees, 
should be scni io I>r , J. e. Martin. l.nudoa 
vhool or Pcun.UMki and Political Science, 
lloufhiitrt Street. London, W.C41. 





In uppbing 
perform (iikc. 
nme ahlluy, <n 
.rigcou*. 

from October 
•Ict cnrrlcc f S.s L* 

.. ... .. _ arfccuirvr (tl -MX) 

x 185 to <2.165: X £85 to £2.5051 pr A*sM mi 
Lecturer itl 050 x £75 to Cl.l;5> Rr.nlc, 
accuriUng io auallflcuiions and cvpiiiivn^v 

Further particulars may be obrnined from ihr 
Asidstant Rcaistrur <ScnalC ilivNIon). 1 lie 
Uidvcridly or Blrminabum. Blrmlmih.im 15 
(Quoting rcJercnce Jlli/ii), Auplk:t,I oih. <n\r 
coptud should be stibmRiea to die above muiKd 
nof |*|cr |)mi Fubrttnry 27. 1965. 



AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


STATISTICIAN FOR AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH AND DEYtLOPMENT 

The Ajriculcur«| Itigon 0 I.C.I. (situated 

at jetlotu Hill, Bracknell, Berks), rtquirM i friduatc to assist the Head 
of its Statistics Section. This secciqn Is conctrntd with the design an^ 
analysis of field and laboratory experiments associated with ptitloifc 
and fertilizer research, as well as with other appItcMlffni or atatlsctcal 
techniques in the fields of Biology, ChcmlkTry and Iconometries. 
Access to an f.CJ. computer servtft is an Intefral part of the section's 
facilities. 

Hen er women who have either *raduatcd or arc shortly graduating with 
an honours degree in Hathemuica with Statistics can he considered 
for this aMQii)Mnff|C' although preference ^yvifL he given to those who 
are available Immediately. 

flswpdsassta^^ 

Udw Fe/tiliurst# :r 
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BRITISH IRON AND STEEL 
FEDERATION 

Iron and Steel Industry Training Board 

Applications are invited for the post of 

Manpower Research and Statistics Officer. 

>. 

This post would fnvolve^work In connection with the establishment 
of systems for the collection, assessment, analysis and 
interpretation of manpower and training statistics required to assist 
the Board in discharging its functions under the 
Industrial Training Act. 

A degree or other qualification in economics or applied 
mathematics would be of value, a$ would experience 
relatedjto the Iron and Steel Industry. 

The post, which is tenable in London, would be permanent and 
pensionable. Starting salary in the vicinity of £1,700 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further information are obtainable from the 
Board's offices at Steel House, Tothill Street, London SW1. 
Applications should be completed and returned within fourteen days 
pf the appearing* of this advertisemant 
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The continued extension in the activities of our Client, Business Operations 
Research Ltd., both in the*. ILK. and overseas requires the addition of 
O.R. Project Readers of die highest Calibre. Successful candidates will be 
capable of handling individual projects with the minimum of supervision. 
riio\ will qeed to have a good degree, have had formal O.R. training, 
f i-kTubly a diploma course and completed a minimum of two yean in O.R. 
i • csLigation work with an industrial bias. A generous salary will be paid 
t ether with excellent conditions, including a non*»con tributary pension 
v none with complete transferability of bcnclit to the individual leaving. 

I lie Company it London based, but the work may be in the U.K. or o\cr*cai, 
and preferences will be considered. Puwpccts are good lor men of punen 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

tAUNA^JERJCA 

Munafjtng dfrcpior <jf < the. Lutin-subsidiary of 
substantial‘BhirtK frodp. rrikklUN.dissatiffed with prospect* i»l 
Timber expansion of his picscni company, seeks ulicrnulive 
general-managerial position in Lulin America, preferably in 
engineering. 

Please wiite to Box 18X8. 1 HR ECONOMIST. 


I SOLSIUIM MVRKir \M M.YSl, foulttfr. 

JV *iJc ckiuiU‘ikc iikIikIImh -XiAtraM.i 
until rcct nfly Krh.il hi I tit'i'pc now seek' m* 
opiumum.os l K 01 ah mud — Bon iKf. 


For furjjhfjr 

rinouhcotnents see pages 
250, 274. 275. 276 and 277 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AISID PERSONAL 

WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT Ob LCOiNOMiqS AND - MANAGEMENT . 

1 " ; f nciui.iies are Invited fion), firths' who pro pp.'pBf&T'lq, ribrnhuift- 

J execiuhi* sift IT lo miend u-n-vwck ftifl-rfnic ’• cfftsfl * course*. using 
riuilio-sisu.il and language luhm.noiv methods in: FRbNt II 
til KM AN RUSSIAN. SPANISH. IIAIIXN ? iK|uiiies lo DK IMP. / 
Wuolsvit.il PoMcchnic. London. ST 18. 


M s< or o' 

• «. k|i 11. ila 


tuiimn hi iluotiiu.,i| (tint pi'IilJ uuHi>nmt 
Inr I*.II | MllvJ II n| U.Su <1 4.1 mi > UvlTW 

Mm> 1 1 1 LtlilMMllMII > Mlhj|_lK- B'H l^'l 

TUITION AT HOME 

\S I'lscy Jl.ill fl »f. I-W4» pntMiku .iK«vWiil 
Uft ti.C I.. titl) L xtiniinluu JUuuOO unJ 
lui I omJitu L'liku■»!«y Lxi«jiut| B v lion.. 
B V . HI) H Si . I I B. negici* iiUo 
DiHunuis anJ ( itulmiu*, I.K24 WoKct Hull 
si ink'llis p,uvil H Si | inn siiitt lu^ii I uitlon 
.iImi litr i.iu. SiMU'tii.il it (.ret mid and oilur 
J*»nt. '.slmi.-J I x inis K s \ . Oi MoJenm 
t.-ir* msiHlnuniv il ihsiiCil l*iti.rK.ms Irnm 

I NS MVi* I ijulvt. C HI . U H I'rliii ip:il 
1 »cpi P I". 

WOI..SI V IIAI I.. OXIOHD 

L ISI »u\ II IIUMAIS • I ,M nf 

JlllllJliJs Ml | rriikll Itonks fll.imh .u 


Plata- .nliMininit I 

X op nrni'ii s 


m.itiih .ii 
4 Ki’Ui'IU 
NV l 


T OP PKII'I I N tanuni* ;iu well pl.niil 
ROiti'i .ilt> by Mill \ IISIO H (II 111 U 
lU lljtf V.ia'lJ. 


S I i hil \R1 \l. Truining for NSonius 
csi>«ii.ill> iiniwisiiy gradually inul *»U,rr 
si ii do it i n fi-iiionili and Inirnsitftf u-wvet 

koilivs- Willi I'tliuiplll IXuiii’s I'H IlMlI.m.l 
, Pink \iv line VS .JI PAIOC 4n'4 

Home StuHv Count's 
B.Sc.(lC'ON.), 1.1.B. 

■ nsi oijii'i c^iernui degrees omhii I'ppi-ftlia t.r 

I Miuloti MsO NiiOnm.iniy’ Sckreiuryslup I os 
< os'.nr U. nkinc IpMiriiiKt., Nlurti.il'111 < > < l 
■ iitl main Minn cvntn I kOiliscs In' hnsiorss Mih 
i Jiiis iiiiliulmji ihk new ^uukbiokirs and Su^k 

Itibhvis i nurji 

U i 1 1 i ind.i\ loi details «n adiiiC smiiih: 
sohliii in wltiklt inKivMed. l«» 

MITROPOI.ITAN COLLLCt 

< I >r(M t»y 2 ) At \lh.uis 
cir kill .il >n Qnc^n Vutun.i Stii-i-t fniisk.n 
1 < *. t lt> hRfi itounded IMim 

O NI H U () S \1 A N : All-duy « ooIitcii. 

tihruiii> hili Siv.ikir Irnni IJ;ithsIi 
O mbudsman I>|sciism«ui undvi « Innrmini nniv 
C .m idlnn Hn\.il Commission Purr kiilms 
SiKiits inr IndlvnliMl I ivolom, '.* Pnrk I an * 
r .KO r.i" 1 ' * 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Economics and Management 

A fcNv places are slill available on the following shoil full-lime 
coluscs for Uic Spiing Icim: 

MATERIALS HANDLING IwovNcek full-time couinc for 


MATERIALS HANDLING I wo week full-time couinc for 

middle managers, commencing 
MoiuI.in. February 1. I%5. 

PRODI CTION TLANNING Two week full time course for 
AND CONTROL middle managers, commencing 

Monday. Februarv 22 . 1905. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN I hrge - day conference for 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS personnel mupageis and T iude 

Union otttcers. commencing 
Tuesday. March 2. 1965. 

Tuithoi |\»iuctilais fmm the Scuel.ii> Woolwich Polytechnic. S.I 18 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


TVi^bcs to recruit young men of potential with good edin.jrion.il 
standards, preferably a degree, who have had tame experience oi systems 
analysis in computer appbaadons. 

IL O.R. are engaged on advanced systems analysis and the work is both 
v.uied and interesting. 

Vi’e are retained to advise on these appointments arid applications should be 
made to Mr, D. G. Wright. We prefer that our own Personal History 
Record be u$*d, for which please write or telephone quoting ref.:—1’. 748. 

A K AP»PO|NTMaNT0 UlMlTeO 

1 ' ipHttllatd 1 h < M hc Oon • - 

32 John ummi . VMM MtnA •»» 


LUTON CORPORATION 

_ MORTGAGE 

A l/ A % LOAMS 

/‘t /(/ Minimum CSOO 

Period y*jri 

f'nili fa. iliin-s /.ir iiiKHi'iJttift ri-j'Ui main 
ttftuiis fro»l 

■•rough Trtasurtr, Town Hall, Luton 


INVEST SAP1LY WITH TMf 

CITY OF WORCESTER 

TRUSTS! SECURITY LOANS 

OJA £10.400 U a/f ' 

for l*f voors 

vppi rc n iion icm.Mk — 

City Troasurer (E). fiiilldhall. Worceitir 


COUNTY BIMOIISH OF EASTBOURNE 

MORTGAGE LOANS 

o 1 ( t FIRST CUSS INVESTMENT 6 Vo , 

S or 4 18 A | g 0 r 7 . 

Yens FIRST CUSS RESORT yiars 


IMVEST IN i 

SLOUGH CORPORATION LOANS 
££ 1 T&f interest nor 
O i/47 Q a TO to YEARS 

t>ftilth from: 

BOROUGH tWEASOWEttC), TOWN NALL^ 

SLOUGM. BUCKS. 
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f a crnree 
S. visit at 



AVIkmi you come to the U.S. for a visit, Sheraton Hotels 
and .Motor Inns \s ill do all they can to make \ our stay a 
pleasant one. 

All Sheratons from New York (‘ity to Waikiki Beach, 
Hawaii. lia\e largo comfort a I Jo rooms with private 
haths. Plenty of Sheraton e>tras— free TV, Ire** radio. 
All Sheratons lm\e Family Plan —children shar^ your 
n>om I roe. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates: In 
T/>11(100, call the Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 
WBStern 7i$G or 9822/TpBti^k call Mfiliy De Btjij n, 
Kidsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de Ligne, 
Brussels l: 1S-2G-24. 

i)-> Sheraton Iforrls MotorI ihis 


Test your own I.Q. 


One of our JnSuiattdn on* 

gineors. driving a hi rod ^ 

Citroen south along a main 

of tho road seemed 'to ha >- 

very regularly spaced. Ho 

suggested to hid wife that . yg w Jm 

she should time them; She 

counted aloud the number. ' 

passed in a minute., ‘How odd' s*!* our tepfesenlatfvo glancing 

at the speedometer, vhat number is exactly one sixth of the speed 

of our car in kilometers per fcohr’, Assuming that the apeedtwas 

c:onstant and that the oount began and ended half way between 

posters how far apart were theyf 

The Citroen is not irrelevant: we mentioned ft to simplify the 
arithmetic for pur engineer* He was after all, on holiday and 
deserved a break. The problems he normally deals with rarely 
ever have a clear cut answer, let alone simplified arithmetic. It 
Is true of courao that to tne Vast majority of questions about 
insulation there are olear-out answers but they never, roach this 
man. People simply look up the confect material in our data 
sheets. His concern and that of his colleagues at St. Helens is 
with the odd cases whore there is no off-the-shelf answer—yet. 
The solutions that these men And to new and baffling problems 
today become the stock materials of tomorrow. That Is how we 
grow. That is what experience means ana why It Is so valuable. 



ri mctuss ITS * ST. HE 1 HH * USCt » J TH : it. fttHI 14*12 

The answer is on page 283 


; f hochm ... IniM^inafixc in 11 time honoured tradition In Japan .. in 

*-' r . C- t«»*W- 








I "A TIME-HONOURED TRADITION" Expert banking service substantiated 
by decades of experience and know-how is the tradition of DAIWA BANK. 

I We cater to your banking requirements, including general baqfcing. foreign 
; exchange and trust through our complete network. 

THE DAIWA BANK ltd. 

OSAKA JAPAR' TELEX OS32M 
If* bradth offices throughout Japan 
- London branch* TELEX LN2197# . 

70 Blahopaoata, London, E.C.2., England , 

New York Rap. Office: 61 Broadway, New York 0, N.YtftJ.S.A'/ 1 ~ 

f >*'-• - »’*■ ■' -*• ’ ». ’ <&*> s*ax Tj**jV*HWS*-* , ip -V,v . '*m#*M*K&j** 


Jj r V%h$<*3W*V» 
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entirely devoted to all a^pe^ts of the measurement of prbdu^tivity 

Productivity tft*Mi^unei|t ! __. r . 

simultaneously tath qtriMeV in English artd'rtench, 


Whether you^ iiuelre&tcd inthe productivity growth^ 
of an entire econoray, an economic sector, a branch of|? 
industry or an industrial plant, the basic techniques^ 
and methodology for solving problems concerning 
one aspect may help with another. To measure is to££ 
compare and international comparisons at all levels^ 
and for all sectors of an economy are to be found in^ 
the Review'. Levels of growth as well as rates of growth;', 
the ratio method and the production function; sharing;| 
the benefits^ physical, tech- ^ 

nical or va 1 factor or multi- 

factor yardfticl^jiJ^ the productivity 

of Research ^ sin<f % Deyetopihent? Such are the 



! Eiiqoorhte'Ptdn Mw&r, 

J Management Consultants 
; FcOn&mists 
\ Acc&bptants 


' a; 


v y&.oz 


Statisticians . 
Trade Unionists . 
Employers 
' Trade Associations 


. *- 


questions dealt with. 

ft 5 ;'? 


Professional institutes 
University Readers, 
Lecturer* and Students 
Research Associations 


.An^^Md^criptkm; 17s. M. * ’ 

■ Avgllabifln the United Kingdom from v 

HE* MAJESTY'S STATIONERY OFFICE ^ T 

Bookshops in Londoif, ^iiibprglv r ^/ 


Sill 


i I* O. jWKlnKlon, S.E.I. and Gnvernme.u Books 1 
; Cardiff*. Bristol and BtBuM 




1 I'm* -. A n .'- ’■ *.%■:! .j Z" 


~ i,. ~ ^ - 

.■ 7..-T. jifY.-: 

_1 

_I_~" ™ _Z_____1^ - - - 



i v^S*.. 

*\ , ' . . 
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NKB — YOUR COMMERCIAL BANK ON THE SCENE 


The name KANGYO mean* promotion of commerce and 
industry. Nippon Kanjryo Bank him continued to do jwt 
that since its foundation in 1897. Its long tradition and 
vast experience, have yielded .a.no«4h.ilo«: of trade 
betw eeit r EEC efonirkw-aitd Japan. ' -- your trade 
transactions with Japan, turn to NKU, Japan's representa¬ 
tive commercial hank with a worldwide network of cor¬ 
respondents. loo WiH he gnanutoed efficient, expert and 

■ «®j2J2JSJS52l*SS£j2£^^ 


Japan’s Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

■ ■ . t .iis f ( u n ' UN *". ■ ■»■ . 'I i ) I 'll ‘ »■ i W ■-tff * ■■■ ■ 

HI AD OPPItlt HlWya, Tokyo. DON«fTI% OPPlCMSt Oy*r 130 tranche* < 
throughout japan. LONDON RIPglllNTAttVl OPPtCti Hnkh rtouie. x 
22, Wood StMot. Lpndop. E.C.2. England. ToJ: MONarch JStt NIW YORK 
: AGti i&t To wi '*<*•*■ Myw. YpPk ;a ; *Or„ ? ,*; TA|Pii , , i 

[ 35 Po-Ai Poad. Talpal. Taiwan. ' ] 


m 
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The way in,'the'key to the European Common 
Market is South .Italy.. Of all the benefits, the 
prospective'investor can reap by Investing In the 

a an Mezzoglorno, the fact that it'is not only an 
grat partjpfetfje ; Italian economy-but of . the 
European Ecbnonflc Community as wety I* surb|y t 
one of the most attractive. Another Is its strategic 
location at the heart of the Mediterranean basin 
with rapid access to the growing Middle Eastern 
and African markets. And statistics prove that South 
Italy has.the greatest labour potential In all Europe, 
bright, young men and women, quick to learn and 
eager to be a part of your business-future, many of 
them having returned from specialized training in 
the great northern Italian and European industrial 
centres. You can learn all about the further invest* 
ment advantages of the Italian Mezzogiorno by 
getting in touch with us, the Institute for Assistance 
to the Development of South Italy (fASM). We can , 
tell you why, on all accounts, South Italy Is the 
best way, the key to your future business success. 

For information write to: 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In tUAyt VIq COtlina. S7 « BpMA . 482901 - In the 

U.Kii> A.I.C, A$apcia|ed/tft(|i[i8trl4l £ahfu1t§rife KriiAtsbridge 
House, lS7 Knlgntsbridge,' LONDON SW 7 * In W. Germany: 
Terra International . SatrJficejL Tfcl effuse 92/2 4 , DUE8SELDORF - 
In the U.sJL: Cdnrtnfl(dffUrt)ffitfesr 6t thr Italian Embassy 2401, 
15th Street N.W.. WASHINGTON! 8 D.C. *686 Fifth Avenue, NEW 
YORK, 19 N.Y. - 785 Market street, Room 804; SAN FRANCI¬ 
SCO, CALIFORNIA: * Italian Trade Commlaelpnfcri: 67, £ast Ma¬ 
dison Street, Suite t601> CHICAGO 3. ILLINOIS * 649, S|o. Olive 
Street, Suite 1202. LOS ANGELES 14. CALIFORNIA - 13t, Inter¬ 
national Trade Mart. Camp. 8treet, NEW ORLEANS 12, La - In 
- Japan; jCataUnc. 12^5 Takaai-Cho, Aayama, JMnatOrKju, JQKYJO... 
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South A! tat, til 
. fifteenth ktgmtm 
•ddltlona L pnftfig 
contumiry mfd|T 
; search 


tneriy fo Africa—end 
pt 4,000 mqpwatts of 


•dcHttortal enerfy 
tent, tmt and re- 


DHtMTION 

/Mi - /Mi , 

THE K*( UH, SCHMrTIFIC fc lUHHWWC EXllllTION 

.. Scptemta: iitb -w ttpd .. 

THE, MECHANICAL EHfilHEERS’ EXNMITION 

/• WMi 
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A, and painted, publicity 

relations, contacts with 
African commercial and 
deluded in 


lwd«rs, .11 

'■ xh,, 8S?h 


* v i - 'i -< 
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The biggest is not 
—but it happens to| 
the Royal In 



msuran 


rvice 




essarily the best 
|so in the case of 
nice Grqpp 


RANCE COMftj||4$lS>' 
L S LONDCfffS §LOBE 


E COMPAQ# li%>. \ 

■W; if .§*♦• V.' ? W 

ON « LANtAfklRE * 


E COMPANY LTD.« , 

V ^ d. 


ION & ROCK 




INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Doing business in Japan ? 



Japan’s leading long-term credit institu¬ 
tion offers these valuable services: 

■ , y 

• all types of foreign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreign invest¬ 

ments ih Japan and Japanese investments 
abroad: . 

• credit’ inic/rmution bn Japanese concerns 

• loan guarantees 

-• go-between services for industrial tie-ups 
with leading Japanese companies 

, v Stoe»1902 


;ii f 


^ 4 t 7 ^ 


INDUSTRIAL RANK 




w.d’> & ; 


Nead'pfffcitt MBruhbachKCtfiyodB lcQ, Tokyo, Japcrn 
New York Officer 90 $rodd Slreeti'ttew York 4, fl.Y. 

‘ y/y 1 T^HArfoW 2#$97 
FrartKfirrt OTfce: fcscberdbelmef lartdstra&ae 9, Frank- 


1 -V fuA am Mairi/F.R. Germany 
; VJnm 958891 


. ,A 

















HALIFAX 

for strength 
and security 



' ; ' “ . . , r '^l i > '*; y 

Theimage of youtfofuf energy end efficiency that 
the Saitafltia Bank projects 4s winning-It many 
new friends among .businessmen, both Jn Japep 
and abroad. ' 

Jt .offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modem, personalized service m the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange.' ff ya«Ve , foofci4$f0r , V 
baf^k .that makes "jjrour interests its'dwH;"tfil'' 
Saitama ffank fs ydbr logical choice'. 


Slutm i*fht Society «* 'tmumimtamtcin 

« ■■ '* c *V •' • %•' » 

HALIFAX 

BUILDING - SOOtKTV 

fl t«i 9j^jB^«.Yot»MfeV Un it,H Offlct t; 51 ScnHjfeTf,C .2 
♦ Horfd JtPRlj ClftudMl S^uuti'Wit •' WfM WfttfttV 


SAITAMA BANK 

. ", . 'i+ ■ '• ' ■ ' , r* . 

Httarf ^ l , 

? C#b!« Addresft: TOKfO T«|#)d^K28Ll tSAIGWTKaSI II 

Toky©ibhbhlFdrtfgiil>itit.:tthiiloku,ToiWyd ( '' 
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tTUCfTM. 


verage IWa, 


a. X Assumed average lift, 7 years. IThe net redemptionyields allow for tax at 7». 9d. In £. J| fK CR^foaijpo, f Ex rights. ii Equivalent to 8 0 starling, 

(a) Interim dividend. (8) final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. <e) To earliest data. (DWet yield, <g) Cx aU. Jh) Af^r 8**ofifon%w WTh kitett'dtte. (n) afoea radwod or paswd. 

(p) Rasulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia 8 Nyaseland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. Canadian 45 Stock Industrial Indew supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 





















































































































































































































































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST? 


; r.W'AQ Jt;, ‘y< 


Bank reth (from S^£, % 

m/ij 9 

Depeelc rotes 

7 do n* notice: 

Clearing hanks_ $ 

mount how*... S 

local adShbritie*... 7 

3 months' flood: 
local authorities... 7>« 

Finance Iwumi .... 7**> 

Coll twoo oyi 
Clearing hank** 

minimum. S 1 * 

Caiciod*)' spread . SV-4*f 


Mark* discount rotes 

(Jmendtfh . % 

Treasury hM».. < A 

Bank hills. 4J»i*-** 

Pina trade hills.. 7V4 

■ursdsNar **•*! 

7day*’notice... 3»g-4** 

1 3 months’.. 4* *-4*4 

ifsr s et erHot d op es I* 

ift/CL... v*-n» 

9 month*’. 7 tg» 7 *t 


N«w York 


Treasury bltfa: % ' Market neper: % 

January- 4. 3<I3 Bknk hftla.,- 4*13 

IS.. 9<tl Cart*, of deposit. 4-13 

Forward cover (3 mendis*); 

Annual Interest ceft, (ft dollar*.. 2» u-&» 

Cdviwl Afbltwfli MartflM 

. In favour of % 

TreeeurV kltlfl ... .;_... London. »u 

Prime bonk kills ..:. New York. *u 

■oro*dof(ar/UlC local 

authority loono..;.. New York. *n 

fluro-dolhtrs/turooterllnt. New York. '» 

TREASURY PILL TENDCW8 


^rHrttTlM^hlita ! 



[ Amount (£ million) 

j 91-Diy 

Tender 

Date of 
Tender 

| Offered 

| A r d | 

Avarege 
i Kite of 

| Allotment 

j Allotted 

IS*! 

i feme 

1 Out¬ 
standing 

IfiM 

?/-0ey 


s. 

d. 

1 1 1 


Jen. 3 

220 0 

388 9 

76 

6 19 

1 3,170 0 

Nov. 6 

250 0 

4r-s 

93 

5 09 

! 41 ! 

y:{ 

.. 13 1 

1 240-0 

422 6 

93 

3-71 

, 19 , 

20 ! 

240 0 

395-0 , 

94 

8-31 

46 1 


.. 27: 

220 0 

J27-9 

132 

7 15 

| « i 

3!l60-0 

Dec. 4 \ 

200 0 

335-1 

132 

4 62 

37 ' 

3^00 0 

.. Hi 

230 0 i 

388 2 

132 

5 45 

33 

3.170 0 

.. 18 j 

200 0 

3)2 9 | 

152 

S 83 

40 

3.000-0 

.. 24 

220-0 

336 7 

132 

6 52 ; 

52 

3.070 0 

1965 


I 

1 132 


1 : 


Jin 1 ' 

190 0 

336 7 


5-39 | 

[ 28 ; 

3.000 0 

8 i 

1 

180-0 j 

310-5 

132 

5-81 j 


2.930 0 


* On jhnuary Bth tenders for 91-day bills at £99 6s. lid. 
••cured 31 per cent, higher tendon being 'allotted in tall. 
The offer for this webk was Wr £|70 ptflbon 9t*dey hills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

N o immediate relief is in sight for the 
London discount houses, whose 
stocks of Treasury bills have already been 
run way down. Last week’s offering* of bills 
was the smallest for almost two years and 
a further £10 million reduction to £jfo 
million (against maturities of £250 million) 
this week will maik the lowest offering 
since 1952. The houses may soon have to 
turn to commercial bills as security for 
loans froqt the clearing banks. 

The houses held their bid unchanged 
again at last Friday’s tender at £98 6s* 1 id, 
However, although the number of bills on 
offer was down £10 million to £180 million, 
total applications were down even more (by 
£26 million) and the syndicate was awarded 
allotments equivalent to 31 per cent of its 
applications against 28 per cent the week 
before. The average rate of discount on 
the three-month bills was little changed, 
rising fractionally by 0.42 per cent to 
£6 12s. 5.8id. per cent. 

At Monday’s auction in New York the 
rate on 91-day US Treasury declined to 
3.814 per cent from 3.829 per cent the 
week previous, but the Federal Reserve 
clearly intends to continue to keep the 
money marker there on a fairly tight rein. 
Coveted arbitrage margins generally moved 
against London ; the margin on a swap of 
Treasury bills remained in London's favour, 
but only just. 


The full range of money market tables 
Kill rt-appear next week. 


LONDON CLOSINGBXCHANGf - HATS* 


fffaetiva Limit* ■ January 6 January IS 


US. J 
Canadian $. > 
French f r. ., 
Swim.Fr. ... 
Belgian f r. ,, 

Dutch Old., 
W.Ger. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
Swedish Kr. 
Dankh Kr. . 
Austrian ich. 

* Official limita. 


2-71-2-82* 

13-622-14-027 
li;94-ll»4’| 
I37 06- 
_ 142-05 
99B*i-io-28<j 
11 037- I *365 
1715-1775 
14*27*4-! 4-70 
lM 6 *H 9-62 
*2 25-73 345 


• 34 ?£A 
I 2 - 04 SK 
I38-47«j- 

52*2 

10 03'4-*2 

ll<10-* 4 

I 743 W, 

HA J 3 


2-99‘l,*-*».* 
‘*; 47 V 4 S». 


H W»r *4 

UJotS 

72 10-13 


ThrM Months Forward 

Unitpd Scat** $.. |»S| 4 4I#«c. pm 2-l 7 *c pm , 

Canadian $.I is.fifties. pm 2-l 7 jc. pm. 

French Fr.j 9*a-9<. pm 94 t9c. pm 

Swla* Fr. ll-ICPic. pm I2'a-I2c. pm 

Belgian Fr.' tl-72c. pm 95-OSc. pm 

Dutch GW.. 0V7V,pm «V®V- *n 

W. vermin Dm.' 4>j-9pf. pm IO*«-9*4pf. pm . 

Italian Lire . 9-7 tire pm lO 1 j lire pm 


94 t 9 c. prt» 

uu-nc-p* 
9545 c, pm. 

Str*y.*" 


Gold Fries at Fixing 

$ per fine ox. 35ll'a-l4', 3512-14 


Investment Currencies 


Investment $ (London): 
Security £ (New York) 


Bank of England Returns 


Discount* and advance*.. 
Nates m circulation. T .,. 


PROFITS AND FINANCES OF 340 COMPANIES REPORTING IN THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1964 


Breweries. etc. (17). 

Building (21). 

Paper and Packaging (3).... 

Chemicals and Paint - 

Clothing and Footwear (19). 

Electrical manufacturing (16)- 


Engineering (54). 

Entertainment (13). 

Property (28). 

Food and Confectionary (15). 

Iron and SteetJI I). 

Motor*, etc. (22). 


Newspapers and Printing (7 }. 

ShipbuHdtaf (4). 

Shipping (4?. 

Shops and Storat (10). 

COcton (5).. 


TRADING PROFITS 


PROFITS AND RETURNS- 

GROSS NET 

FITS RETURN RETURN 


CAPITAL AND CASH FLQW- 


Stlk, Rayon and other textiles (10) 71 8-4 4- IB*3 

Wool (4). 13 0*4 -30 8 

Tobacco (I). 0-1 0-1 ... I 

Miscellaneous manufacturing (37). 15-8 20 8 +31*6 I 

Miscellaneous others (30). 12-2 15-2 -f 24-6 ! 

All groups <340 compguslea) .. 325-8 398 0 +22-1 I 

The quarterly tables giving the full analysis of a 
in The Economists ter qtftfo sent free of charge 
Investment 





on net 

assets 

on net eeuity assets 

ASSETS 

Net 

Increase 

FLOW 

Prav. 

latest 


Prev. 

Latest 

Prev. 

Latest 

Prev. 

latest 

new 

in over¬ 

Prev. 

Latest 

year 

£mn. 

year 

tmn. 

Change 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

year 

capital 

drafts 

year 

year 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

£mn. 

25-6 

28 1 

+ 98 

17*5 -v. 

.* 17-9 

9 5 

10 2 

9 9 

7 7 

Nil 

-2-2 

8-1 

8 7 

114 

16 1 

-4-41 2 

12 4 

17 6 

7 3 

10 8 

Dr. 2 8 

Dr. 2 3 

3 2 

-0 4 

4-9 

6 9 

2 9 

3 0 

■f 3 4 

8-1 

8 3 

S3 

5 3 

18 

12 

19 

-0 1 

14 

IS 

15 6 

18 7 

+ 19 9 

15-5 

18-0 

71 

9 3 

7 7 

10 7 

8 4 

-0 3 

6 0 

7 6 

10 9 

13 4 

+22 9 

9 7 

116 

4-4 

5 9 

2 0 

3 1 

2 5 

0 5 

3 2 

4 9 

34 3 

41 6 

+ 21 3 

17-5 

18 6 

9 6 

10 2 

8 6 

116 

N?l 

0-4 

14 2 

16 6 

48 4 

60 1 

+ 24-2 

10 0 

119 

5 9 

7 3 

9 3 

IS 

7-3 

5 7 

22 1 

26-1 

2 5 

4 5 

+80 0 

8 9 

15 3 

4 0 

9 4 

13 

2 3 

Nil 

0-1 

12 

14 

18 7 

22-7 

+21-4 

8 1 

83 

3 8 

3 9 

Dr.19-5 

Dr.23-5 

30-6 

3-4 

1-7 

2 1 

3P5 

36 1 

+ 14-6 

14 9 

15 6 

8 7 

9 8 

Dr. 4 2 

Or. 6 8 

20 3 

2 4 

13 7 

160 

6 1 

7-6 

+24-6 

14 0 

15 5 

7 4 

80 

9 0 

8 7 

4-3 . 

-0-7 

2 4 

3-2 

52 6 

67 5 

+28 3 

14 1 

16 3 

8 3 

9 5 

9 4 

31 3 

25 8 

-3 6 

24 6 

31 4 

4 5 

6 6 

+ 46 7 

15 0 

21 2 

8 2 

13 1 

3 1 

} 1 

0 7 

0 7 

1 9 

2 7 

1-3 

0 6 

—53-8 

4-6 

0 1 

15 

... 

6 5 

3 5 

10 

13 

M 

0 6 

82 

9 3 

+ 13-4 

6 2 

8 5 

6 4 

8 3 

18 

23 

0-4 

2 0 

6 8 

6-4 

13 4 

H 9 

+ 11 2 

13 2 

13 B 

6 8 

7-8, 

Dr, )0-2 

Dr.M-9 

3 0 

2 0 

3 3 

3 9 

1-4 

f-4 

+33 7 

5 6 

113 

2 8 

5 3 

Or. 0-8 

Or. 10 

Nil 

0 4 

0 5 

0-6 

7 1 

8 4 

+ 18-3 

12 0 

15-1 

5 8 

8 4 

0-7 

0 2 

17 

-0 1 

3 5 

3 4 

13 

0-9 

-30« 

87 

2 3 

4 4 

... 

Dr. 4-3 

Or, 7 4 

Nil 

2 9 

0 5 

0 3 

Ol 

0 1 


15 0 

15 5 

10 0 

82 

Dr. 0 3 

... 

0 3 

-0 2 

... 


158 

20 8 

+31-6 

12 9 

17 1 

6 9 

9 8 

Dr. 2 0 

Dr. 4-1 

IS 

2 1 

6 4 

8-2 

12 1 

15 ? 

+24-0 

12 7 

15 0 

6 6 

• •-4 

Of. 8-2 

Dr.9 1 . 

13 

14 

4 4 

18 

SHE 

398 • 

+»•» 

12 6 

14 4 

6 9 

83 

ni 

21 2 

•7'8 
% ' 

22-8 

1118 

IB8-6 


JUilmsed a* a Newspaper. -Ai 

>*-■ Ncwimsi 


SI 


be sent free of charge (mtmn the next tioo tbebks) and for future quarters on application to the 
Economist * - 25 * St. Jasne* 1 * Smetf London? S.WA. -. 


Second Clft Melt. Poet Oftrt Dew.. Ottom. Meted to Enaiewd by *. XMiflta Frm Lid.. Urndoo. B.C^. JPlrtHUhrd hr hnje 
33 ft. Street. 1 podott. S.W.l Tdrskdae: VVhlteheil 91^3 ¥ot)apP*&* tSU l M ue: .trK ; C^rfrer?* N*f 
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While Siff Winston s fight tor lire nas Deen oversnaaowmg an Trade missions can sometimil go where political iliiSBions 
the news* the world wei&hinjg |h#qualities of Me would be barred: tht Hellitein doctrine forbids ttfc west 
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to east Eiropean 
he latest w^isp- 
set out tor Warsaw 
is 327. In fFragce. more noise is made about leastern 
#SLbu* ftene*age^«. 


BUSINESS BRIEF 

The latest indicators for Britain suggest that^hLy 
restraint Which the government hat imppaisd 
fall, after fall, on an economy in an 
although <;the government could not have kq^t^Ms 
time pee# 380. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S INAUOURATtON 4 

*■’; ' 

Both in his Inaugural address and in the fliH}$'^rae$sagds t$ 
Congress 1 which preceded it, President pdjQrij^ 

to urgent social reforms at home. It is clear tlwpPj(S^ not be 
seeking t6 extend America's involvement abrqfdk'^^t he is not 
the man to neglect his allies—so long as ihdy an^i&eful page 
315 Little empires igWashington page 345.' ^ 


a is&mMte mm 

Between now and the end of March, if it is to fulfil the timetable 
adumbrated^' jhiTISoen's speech, Mr Wilson's government 
would seerjtt. tdbe<tP|nitted to introducing a fearfullysconpo- 
^eraiat 'ne^bifriflnRiirevery week. What amendments should 
It accept WJ&tirijjfjgjti legislative intentions? pege 

1 
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^pltffcal expediency is the charitable explanattoh of thf British 
government's hand-washing act on mortgage rate% More 
serious is that the government has its economics upittlf down. 
To make house loans artificially cheap would also ke|p them 
artificially scarce—the reverse of what the aim of housing policy 
should be page 394. 



HE SHOULD HAVE GONE 

Nothing in Sir Winston's illness can explain Mr Wilson'sdecision 
to postpone his visit to Bonn this week. Nobody but Britain can 
set about the task of drawing Herr Erhard back to Atlantic ways 
after the gaullist siren songs he was exposed to at Rambouillet 
at mid-week. Mr Wilson may have been temped tq put off the 
labour. If $o, he was wrong; and he should re-make the appoint¬ 
ment as soon as possible page 306. What happened at 
RambouiHet page 328. 


MIDDLE EAST PAYOFF 

Two and a half years of negotiation have brought fhe oil¬ 
exporting governments of the Middle East an extra hundred 
million dollars or more a year of extra revenue. But the]Organ¬ 
isation of Petroleum Exporting Countriee began by asking for so 
much that even this added good fortune 990 m* a small one. Host 
governments have.gained; the western consumer need*not pay 
the bill; but have the international oil companieslost ? pdige351. 



BREAKING THE tyOUM> < 

Things keep on rhovlng in 'the communist half of Europe. 
Russia is how venturing, in the footsteps of the Czechs and east 
Germans,, towards soma imaginative and sensible economic 
reforms, tf they are pushed through ip their logical conclusion, v 
it is not only sys^fn^ -bl plWRlng^- 
centre of political power wilf shift too page 308. 


MALAYSIA: NO BRIDGE ACROS8THJS STRAITS 

The segregation of Chinese from Malays, Singapore from 
Malaya, may in the long fun be a 1 greater Threat to Malaysia's 
survival than the external dangers thrusting from Indonesia. 
The leaders of the two,communities ^cpgnisct the darner, but 
little cari mana# to get 

on better page 326. 
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48% X 24 
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- If you have a product which can be 

shipped lb any doe of the above dbtataM, Onr 
bewAlrPak Savings Plan will entitle yoii te a 
12% discount-figured on the gross weightof the 
shipment. 

These containers are made of extra strong, 3- 
ply corrugated board, and can be purchased sim¬ 
ply by calling our nearest office. Because these 
containers enable us to handle your shipment more 
efficiently, we cangive you - thiiprererentia! rate 
to the U. S. A. and many other foreiga markets. 

When the total we$dfef the shipment equals 
12 cubic feet and 220 fe&you earn the 12% dis¬ 


count. Obvk3uily, the dftnsefdie actual cargd die 
n»o^'mW«'|!?d^t. 't&tibfikk t^ttvdbtfboi^air 
freight snippiig; ’’ v ’■ 

And, these new containers often eliminate the 
need for other forms of packing (and their costal). 

Let these new containers reduce your shipping 
expenses. Well be giadld have a Pan Am repre¬ 
sentative explore your shipping needs with you... 
recommend containers.. and teU you approx¬ 
imately how much you* savings will be: Tbrn Ideal 
Pan Am office Os youe Pan Am Caigo Agent 
be glad to melre crrabgatems. Call soon. You’ll 
find it’a a p fe aiant a m p towardcntring costa. ■ - 
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Sir—L ondon 
behest of 
Workers’ U 
more men to 


andeft] 
Yours j 


Ctvmbmiy Mafemoftthxhiri 

import ir hot, at the 
.transport aid General 
pr anyone ejse, redrijttfag 

___«_ . which there is 

no passenger i* Lon 

Transport “ pursuing with afwc 

than evet the social mission of ti _^ 

unwanted buses, manned by 
men, around the town * 1 ' 
facts: — 

1. Bus services are sericuslj 
certain times of the day, no 
in many parts of London, 
shortage and the effects of traffic congestion 

2. The London busman is not overpaid. 
He has to, work shots'.Weekends and public 
holidays ; his „ pr^ductiyitj tiitfnof " be 
increased, except by Using larger buses artd 
one-man vtfdcleSj.to which he. lias agreed ; 
and his earnings ate still hot high Jnrela- 


aid bus 


die Chinese (January 16th) 
w _ to get a considerable prb- 
afrda head’behind thek demand Jot . the 


non to those of workers In other industries, 
where Work mtor rcl^a$uoifo and Is often 
less skillfeef, \^ira per f : / 

3. It is true that there is a continuing 16 ss 
of off-peak bos passengers to /themotot car 
and TV, especially at we^kettds. Schleduled 
services havebeeri progressively redtfcfcdahd 
adjusted to deal with me laB in passengers 
carried: some 6,300 buses are scheduled on 
Mondays to Fridays today, compared with 
7,600 ten years ago; on Saturdays? 
against 7,000; on . Sm^vs,^»oo agalpst 

possible fa? 

buses. Alterad^jrjS^l^tjbl^KW^:' 
by straightforward rauCtims in schedules 

• « tv _r. __ t _j. ^ j L.. 


for" 3 Te caseTif Jose tima de Azevedo 7 wKo 
was one of the Angolan students who left 
Portugal two years ago. He made his way 
Yto Brazil, hoping there to complete his 
medical degree and to continue the work 
for Angolan independence, Jfife has been 
in and out of prison and has been rather 
, badly treated. His health is seriously 
impaired and his continued imprisonment 
gives cause for serious conhefn. Although 
. the court in Rio Janeiro pronounced that 
: Angolans in Brazil are net subversives, Jose 
Lima and a number of jpther Africans are 
still ’being held' in prison at the behest of 
the political pnlfce.—Yours faithfully, 

, Richmond , Surfey Colin Legum 

LeHighlife 

MoNStEUR-^CKi est mon sfylo, dans mon 
/blue-jeans ^aeb' dufflecoat ou mop seerd- 
jjhtfre regency, cjue je vous cbnfmoie, au 
sprint, sur le flash dans votre magazine 6 


Orient 

Provide the 
recognise are heeded 
I would b et the value of hew office build- 
^l^^ffi^RUbucrion in New Vcirk is 
jmaw||ilMrn^Mf London, and New York 
bet the value of output 
jjjjTiBI 1 auto plant is a 

thaljjpa GM worker—or an 
Opel worker. Antf that Wt because the 
Britisherknock* offfoc^ a 

function of capital goods—scale of manu¬ 
facture, automation and Operating efficiency. 
Yours faithfully, , B. Newbold^ Smi^th 
W ilmington, Dehnlart ‘ 


EIU Q«ttrfe$ty g fMifmt c Rovlew 


jtovor rttbjsrit irmch.i aery 
—how wHtiideikwrththai^bonomy ? < 

Analysis: th9^fid|nQ,crisis—what does: 


Prfcdldtlon t^bobWe trends tfr 1965 —5 
can growth b4 abstained?,* 0 

JtbfM jndjglw xitiLaytstiooi JkMUesia!^ imhd 
leteet Quarterly Economic Review of toe. United 
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4 Our SM> e e/r*igg$ft0wi Htform$lon!" 



Office Boy: 

"Jack of all Mutes — Now master of one 
, t . m secondsI" ^ 



« Organisation & Methods Chief: 

so faxibkl Works for any Department ~ 
whjr iff ■ recommended him—-now we 
'■Mffpw hhanheU'we want our reports repioduced 
‘'3 there's method m our . . J” 



M.D.’s Secretary: 

u Jle keens me up-to-date 
* . . and now I keep my 
dates!" 


Our Slave is the lowes^||ai(MidJ hardest worker in the office... 

. . . BOUGHT HIM FROM SCM—cost less i| the j^CM ELECTRO- fusion. Any self-respecting document (legalor 

than a typist's wages I Ha didn’t ask for COI^efi^-i’eniHfwriodf the woi-!d over illegal) would be happy to expose itself to the 

luncheon vouchers, holidays or sick leave ... - he °bev*eny waster who learns how SCM because there is no risk of being 

wasn't bothered with a pension and said he'd jjP$w!? s a *$^8$ and ^^ ret ? rri ^ anv scorched or destroyed due to baking ... 

E»ns; » you have to do now is to ask your 
Cod, calm, collected . , *neyer gets over- fertfeij^penr^-piniihing Secretary to put that letter in the post—and 

heated about any job—will tatjUs it straight ^^rtrfrf|S^i i ill Li^ptir rfniij rftr rtimTf V° u t0 ° wil1 f ‘ nd out in *•* seconds why .., 

from cold, end eofar, he's doihe everything ^m^lua^fj^M^^CMkekinginore ««■■<- ARE ON MORE 

we've ask*d.|ilni to dg*ln about 6 seconds ^fSdfiim) enifl* will fljeke that sopy Whilst 

$** t§oamj he gets the yff|e seef^S env^.and ttickirfr the DESK-TOPS THAN ANY 

message right away. Handsome brute—you Si ' <? OTHER ELECTROSTATIC 

don't have to hideftim away... you can show ^¥w\ises techniijub f| y TUB unoBB T\ I 

him Off to everyons^-andpiv.s^is he reliable! moMjyou wiHw^heat;/ WORLD I 


testes a and Vidffr ^i retyrri any 

^|^nent ugfj|$7" out prejudice 

jffifflour). j^iypu bet^j^&facaimilaicopy 
yoi/.&ijm fe^Jl&^ penfiy-pinghing 
JM^c/«rrfip^w///(}p^s that the stamp 
usefm^tr httafWSCM ftkinglptore 
will^kethat dopy tyhilst 
seaf^^B envEk^tp.and Sticking the 


Sjsbs a^foiT 


ning h&V technlqub Which' 

riwr> 9 arif' 


fusion. Any self-respecting document (legal or 
illegal) would be happy to expose itself to the 
SGM because there is no risk of being 
scorched or destroyed due to baking . . . 

All you have to do now is to ask your 
Secretary to put that letter in the post—and 
you too will find out in six seconds why ... 

SCM's ARE ON MORE 
DESK-TOPS THAN ANY 

other electrostatic 

COPIER IN THE WORLD I 





DIVISION OF 
qf Elect rout t Dolt* 
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tub Bcew&Mis* imsum ib m 


Quality and speecKjO conatruMon 1$ 
vital to owners and users of new build* 
bigs alike. In a rapidly changing Industry, 
ijbe combination of ^eMiy with quantity 
andlflpedfwith efficiency demand the 
lafedt memode el mechanisation, closd 
Control of qualityand proved methods of 
system building, bached by a continuing 
proflramme of reaearch and develop* 
ment This la achieved in the being 
Organisation by goodworkmanshipantj 
a progressive attitude j?.modern con* 
strg|t%fmhnlq«% %%|tebare based 

aneNomptetlon 

for building better quicker. 
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•v ^istow wea nr h w mh The steeumtoatry plays« 
K*£' mssawijk^ * n sny power station project At the new nuclear 

powerfttfon at Dungeness. Kent, steel Is used not only in 
r ^L-Jf-r th* atrtfttre, but also as 4" thick steal plate In the apherh 

cat rttyttllressel. Southern Project Group, C.E.G.B. 
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Turn that long journey into a good 
night's rest —go by sleeper from 
centre to centre. No crawling through 
endless suburbs,’nd glare of head¬ 
lights. No hotels to book, no meals 
to buy, Andthe wh$e day ahf ad to 
do your work^X * 


Ypur mof^rn sleeper is a bedroom 
on wheels 

, Interior-sprung mattress ■ Crisp, fresh 
finen ■ Lashings of hot water ■ Minors 

■ Towels ■ Morning tea and biscuits 

■ Service only a bell-push away 

, f ROM 20/ - 2ND CLASS UP 
• : ;j*0 4#,'* TSj CLASS 


Network of over 100 
Sleeper Services 
Sleepers run the length 
and breadth of Britain, 
linking business centre 
to business centre and 
serving many distant 
holiday areas. Get the 
FREE Sleeper Services 
Colpur Folder TODAY 
fair) any British,FUtfl * 
Station, Totori Office or 
Appointed Travel Agent. 


imp as youyo-overniyhl 



Rail 
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Enjoy this ergonomic miracle 
on the BOAC Super VC10 across the Atlantic 


It's a seat. And it's the economy seat in the BOAC Super VC 10. But such a seat! It took eighteen 
months to design. Its first, last and most important requirement was sheer, luxurious comfort. And 
because these superb seats are so cunningly designed, you get more room to stretch your legs. 
Enjoy this ergonomic miracle on the superb Rolls-Royce povyered BOAC Super VC 10 across the 
Atlantic from April 1st. 

SWIFT, SILENT, SERENE TUC D.flJ.f 

BOAC inti B0AC-CUNARD-$CRY1CE8 OPERATED |Y BRITISH 0VER8EA8 AIRWAYS CORPORATION I If Jb flr W ^1 W 
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W R will boast all out lives dial we lived when Winston Churchill was alive 
Foe a week his last fight has htirfhed the world's news. Even the ioaugura 
tion in Washington of the now leader of his Atlantic alliance has bedn' touted. 
Millions of words are being written and spoken in his hohour.anti to describe 
and explain him. AH we can do now, while he still fights on and blrfore the reat 
Oi politics Starts up again, is to add our own small testimony. 

Winston-Churchill, like Lincoln, need not wait for the verdict of’ posterity to 
be called great. The risk is rather that, as the legend of his lifetime freezes into 
a myth, he will be called great for the wrong reasons. What really was it that 
first made him, for all the false starts and frustrations of his wayward career, 
stand out from two generations Of politicians; and then made him take on vifqrfd 
size by natural right, when the chance and the challenge came a qttertbr bf a 
century ago ? The legend already shows two skewed images of him.' One is 
of the sage above the huriy-burly, making history with the same lofty mastffry of 
events as his mastery of the words in which he wrote and spoke history . 1 The 
other is of the captain-general, fallible jperhaps in peace but mighty ,ifi his Own 
element, war. 

Neither image mirrors the man. Never, from the time he rode with the hussars 
at Omdurman, thrust himself* into the Boer war, and went into Pariiathertt first 
on one side and then on the other, was Winston Churchill out qf the thick of 
things*, where the hurly-burly was, there was he, calling busily, impulsively 
and impatiently for action by every trick of persuasion and rhetoric—for words 
were always his way of thought. Certainly he himself never claimed, even 
at his power’s height, to be sagely aloof from the public and polemical affairs that 
were his lifetime’s diet. 

Twenty years ago, before the postwar election, the editor of The Times 
decided that his paper should say that Mr Churchill ought to carry himself in 
the campaign not as a partisan but as the national and world leader that he was; 
and that, afterwards, he onght not to make the mistake of staying too long on 
the scene, but should pass at the apt moment into a dignified and fruitful retire¬ 
ment. . Bring both brave and fair-minded, the editor felt that he must tell the 
great tapd beforehand what he proposed to say. Mr Churchill's retorts to the 
two propositions were characteristic and illuminating: to the first, the reply was 
simply “ Mr Editor, I fight for my comer ” ; to the second, it was “Mr Editor, 
I leave when the pub closes.” This was no elder above the battle—which, as 
it happened, he lost. It was Churchill. 

. Norisit truer or fairer to fix him for history as a man of war. He. lived, and 
he led hit country, in an age of wars. He did what he had to do, with gusto 
and pugnacity. But.'from that maiden speech in the House of Commons, when 
he frankly said that, right or wrong, the Boers too were bound to fight for then 
country, the purpose of his patriotism, as he saw it, was peace and the realm’s 
defence. This was the spring of his naval plans before 1914 ; of his fertile strata¬ 
gems to shorten the bloody conflict when it came ; of his apocalyptic and unheeded 
Warnings before 1939 ; of the unique intensity of his conduct of, the. war of 
Jus new warnings, after the victory,.of the. oold war's perils ; of his prayer>i,that 
the .balance of nuclear terror might perhaps preserve the peace, fcut also of his 
,dccply-felt.insistence all the time that “ we aim to parley." Warmonger wax 
Hitler's word for him; it should never be ours. , 
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Historians, indeed, may say that the crown of Winston 
Churchill's political life was in fact its last act: not evpn the 
victory of the grand alliance in 194$, but the transformation of 
the Tory party afterwards, from looking backward to looking 
forward, over which he presided. It would be a misreading of 
the character and career of the man to say that this last act 
followed in a straight line from his beginnings as a pushing 
young minister, forty years before, in the great Liberal reform 
administration. He did not transform the Tory party. He 
concerned himself only little wit!) the new processes of social 
and economic reckoning.. But he was the residential catalyst 
that allowed, and encouraged, the transformation to happen. 
Then as always, because he believed in the processes of 
history, he was still ready to face the future (in this it was 
Macmillan not Eden who was his heir). There are in fact no 
straight lines, either in party allegiance or particular policies, 
in Winston Churchill’s long career. He was never a man of 
doctrine or definition. He was always a man of purpose and 
principle—and so he was, above everything else, a man 
capable of decision. 


N o doubt those who wrote him down right up to May, 
1940, as a man of little judgment had evidence of the 
small sort on their side. On this or that specific issue he could 
be right or wrong; his pugnacious pragmatic energy could carry 
him hotheadedly (and wrongheadedly) astray, in office or out, 
in home or foreign or imperial attitudes ; he was not an under¬ 
standing chancellor of the exchequer. But on the great issues 
be had the instinct of a great moralist; that is what the lesser 
men did not see until they fell at his feet on the revelation. 
If he had lived no longer than his father he would have stayed 
misjudged. Bui the straight line in his late-fulfilled career 
was precisely this steady conviction of a simple moralist, 
splitting right from wrong, good from bad, fair from foul as 
he saw them—in the frame he fashioned for himself from the 
unfolding drama of the Erfglish people, in which he felt him¬ 
self, always and passionately, to be a player with the great ones, 
and the little .ones, of the past. Dogmatic he could indeed 
be, and petulant when opposed or contradicted. He could be 
outraged when intellectual persons wanted to strip bits from 
the fabric of English society, for their own rational wartime 
or peacetime reasons, or to u liquidate ” the Empire. But he 
was never a reactionary and always, in the end, a realist. 
His mind was never closed, and he was on history's side, 
because it was to history that he felt he belonged. If the word 
•‘intellectual” has a broad as well as a narrow meaning, 
Winston Churchill was one himself, self-made. He has touched 
no theme in discourse, familiar or not and whatever his forth¬ 
right prejudice, without lifting it up beyond the pundit's 
horizon. And, if decision was demanded, he would—unlike 
the intellectuals by profession—make it, right or wrong, fairly 
and unfearfully. 


D etached sage then or only man of war and Empire, 
Churchill never conceivably has been. Yet, for all his 
perpetual involvement in the smallest squabbles of British 
politics throughout the twentieth century, detachment is one 
clue to Churchill's triumph, and bis legacy, in the end. 
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Lincoln he admired most among leaders of the 'English- 
speaking peoples, but unlike Lincoln he was himself neither 
a man of his times nor a man of the people whom, neverthe¬ 
less, he came to symbolise as he led them. Cadet of a noble 
family, born in Blenheim Palace in the middle of Victoria’s 
reign, he had to make his owpn thrusting \yay,in the Edwardian 
world, socially an<J politically. He owed nothing to the vested 
ideas or interests of the nineteenth or twentieth centuries. 
He had his group of friends and colleagues to whom (including 
Lloyd George) he was devotedly loyal. But until he became 
the nation’s leader in 1940, he had no following, and he had 
no debts to pay to anybody. Committed always to politics, 
he was never committed to persons or to programmes. $0 
he was ab)e>to transmute the nation’s forced struggle to survive 
in 1940 into a positive act, almost (as he made it seem) a 
deliberate and historic choice. 


T hat, surely, is his lesson for us now. We have to ride 
with history, but we must make our choices as we ride. 
And the first quality of leaders, as the winds of change drive 
us along, should be precisely the capacity for decision that was 
Churchill’s. Since he ceased to be Her Majesty’s First 
Minister, there have been three Tory leaders—Eden, Mac¬ 
millan and Home—and three Labour leaders—his colleague 
Attlee, Hugh Gaitskell and the present new Prime Minister. 
History will judge them, and especially in the present hard 
moment Mr Wilson, by test against the true legacy of the 
grand old man: the capacity for decision, ovcr-ridingly first 
of all; the feeling behind every decision for what in fact is 
happening in history, what it threatens and what it offers, to 
the English people, to their friends—and to their foes; the 
faith that men still make history not history men ; the sense 
that, whatever befalls, duty has to be done, not prudentially 
or puritanically but needfully and understandingly and hope¬ 
fully. Look the world over, at defence, diplomacy, even 
economics, at the Atlantic community, at Europe (where be 
would altogether understand, and entirely disagree with, 
President de Gaulle) and, above all, at fumbling Britain, the 
best lessons from Sir Winston Churchill still ring like 
new coin. 



As The Economist £005 to pres* on Thursday evening 
the world is still tiktiching and tvaiiing*-and even hoping 
against hope that Sir Winston may mat the doctors and 

_ prophets as he has beaten so many people before. 

But the near end of the long life> and the hard fight , seems 
sure. 
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Should 

It is a hard thing to say, but Mr Wilson’s visit to Bonn this 
week should not have been put off 


I T was a mistake for Mr Wilson to announce on Tuesday 
that he was postponing his visit to west Germany. The 
illness of Sir Winston Churchill has been overshadowing 
British politics this week, but there are matters of national 
importance that Sir Winston himsdf would certainly not have 
wanted to be laid aside. Whatever happened, Mr Wilson 
could not have been blamed for pursuing the nation’s urgent 
business in Germany from Thursday to Saturday. It is 
unlikely that his presence in London on any of the three days 
would have been indispensable ; if it had been, he could have 
called back. The nub of the question is whether Mr Wilson 
really thinks it urgent to be in Germany now, or not. 

One can understand his desire to believe that it is not. Herr 
Erhard's decision to go to Rambouillet at mid-week for a 
fireside chat with President dc Gaulle just before Mr Wilson 
was scheduled to arrive in Bonn was very, much a statement of 
priorities in German policy. For Britain, it is not a flattering 
statement. For months. President de Gaulle has been putting 
immense pressure on the Germans not to go ahead with any¬ 
thing that remotely resembles Adantic integration in nuclear 
policy. Fot weeks the thunder rolled ; then, at the first sign 
that the Germans might be willing to " postpone " a decision 
on Adantic nuclear reform—which probably means to let it 
die—the sun suddenly shone out on Franco-German relations 
and on Herr Erhard’s long frustrated plans for political co¬ 
operation among the six countries of the European common 
market. Herr I;rhard badly needs a success on this front to 
silence his critics at home. It looks pretty plain that President 
de Gaulle’s condition for giving him his success is simply that 
Herr Erhard should veer off his old Atlantic course. 


The implications of this are sufficicndy worrying for Mr 
Wilson to have been tempted? humanly no doubt, tojmt off 
the hard batde of trying to pull Herr Erhard back on course 
again. But this misses a very important point indeed. The 
present atmosphere in Bonn is one of confusion and uncer¬ 
tainty, not calm fixity of mind. The gap betwteh British and 
German views on Adantic nuclear reform, though wide, is 
not so wide that compromise is impossible. The Germans 
have been pleased to find, for instance, that the British govern¬ 
ment has not completely closed the door on a tnixed-mauhed 
surface fleet as one part of an Adantic nuclear force. Though 
other points, such as London’s desire for a separate British 
veto over the use of the force, raise serious problems, there Is 
enough flexibility in his negotiating position for Mr Wilson 
to give the Atlanticists in Bonn a basis from which argue 
their case. By staying away, he deprives them of support at 
the very moment when Herr Erhard is coming back from 
Rambouillet with his head full of very different ideas that-Will 
tend to crystallise in German policies in the following days 
and weeks. 

Les absents, as the French say. ont toujours tort It 
will be the easiest thing in the world for hostile men to argue 
that if Mr Wilson had really cared, he would have gone to 
Bonn. Doubts about his determinadon to sell his own pro* 
posals on an Atlantic nuclear force will be an extra factor 
in the heart-searching that is now going on in Germany and 
Europe. He has made his decision and it is too late to change 
it. But if he does not want to strengthen the impression that 
he is willing to bow out of Europe, he had better fix a new 
date as soon and as near as he possibly can, and keep it. 


Breaking the Mould 

All over communist eastern Europe economic reform is breaking out 


A ll the evidence is that things ire still encouragingly on the 
move in the communist half of Europe. In one very 
important matter indeed, the pace of change seems to have 
been accelerating, not slowing down, since the fall of Mr 
Khrushchev. The Poles, following the example of the Czechs 
and the east Germans, have announced this month that they 
intend to alter their system of economic planning so as to 
allow more scope for profits as a test of a factory’s efficiency. 
In the whole area only isolated litde Albania is still stubbornly 
averung its eyes from these new economic techniques. Yet 
if one leaves on one side the rather different Jugoslav experi¬ 
ments, it is Russia—which started the trend towards greater 
flexibility—where the fate of the new economic thinking will 
be decided. And in Russia the ideas associated with the name 
of Professor Liberman are clearly gaining ground. 

A decree published on January 13 th revealed that in 1965 


four hundred clothing and shoe factories in the Soviet Union 
will be switched over to the system that was tried as an 
experiment in a few enterprises last year. For these 400 
factories, detailed producuon targets will no longer be fixed 
by the central planners. Instead, enterprises will decide what 
to produce on the basis of contracts with the shops and other 
bodies who have the job of selling the goods. If the new 
method proves as successful on the larger scale as it seems to 
have been in last year's first experiments, it Will probably be 
extended throughout the whole range of consumer goods 
industries—and maybe to some parts of heavy industry as well. 

Professor Liberman inevitably rejects any suggestion that 
these reforms, with their emphasis on profits, involve any 
“ conversion to capitalism." As few westerners know exaedy 
what “ capitalism ” means nowadays anyway, he is as justified 
in saying this as the Bishop of Woolwich is in denying that 
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his modernistic views about the spirit are in any sense anti- 
God. Russia's economic reformers can also point out that, 
in theory, profitability has always had a part in Soviet plan¬ 
ning. In practice, however, when prices werefixed by the 
central planners, who also set all targets for output and safes, 
there was little scope for the individual manager; and profit 
was gn inefficient incentive. Certainly it was unable to 
encourage most of the innovating functions that a progressive 
economy should want front an efficient managing class. 

The pre*Ltbcrman S 6 vi$t economic system has been similar 
in some ways to the system of wartime economy practised by 
Britain in 1939 - 45 - That system had something to be said 
for it when the main job was conceived to be to develop the 
basic production of the country, and so long as consumer 
demand could be neglected in an almost perfect sellers' 
market. But as the economy grew more complex and more 
sophisticated, and as Russia's consumers began to show the 
first signs of sales resistance, the system of rigid controls ran 
into serious difficulties. The idea of greater freedom for the 
individual manager, and greater reliance on profit as a test of 
efficiency, was first launched in 1962 and then revived again 
in Russia last autumn. The theories are now beginning to be 
put into practice. 

To list the shortcomings of the present planning system it 
is no longer necessary to go to western critics. The Russian 
reformers have provided plenty of material in the last few 
months. Their main criticism—in addition to the obvious 
44 businessman's objections " to red tape and the waste of 
labour in filling up unnecessary forms—is that under the 
present system a manager does not have sufficient incentive, 
when carrying out the plan allotted to him from above, to 
introduce more efficient, up-to-date methods and to deliver 
the goods that consumers really want. The growing stocks 
of unwanted consumer goods piling up in shops and factories 
—while other goods in short supply are snapped up by queues 
of shoppers, and sometimes re-sold at a handsome profit— 
are the most tangible proof ’that something has gone wrong. 

The formula that is now to be applied to the 400 clothing 
and shoe factories was first tried in two clothing factories, one 
in Moscow and one in Gorky. Under this scheme the central 
planners still lay down each year the minimum output a firm 
is expected to achieve in terms of value (not in actual numbers 
of suits and so on). But the individual manager has the right 
to determine exactly what he will produce, in order to make 
up this total, by agreement with his purchasers. The price is 
fixed by contract between the two within the limits prescribed 
by an official list, allowing for variations to take into account 
changes in style, the introduction of new processes and so on. 
The manager of a successful enterprise—one that sells a lot 
at a good price—will be allowed to use some of the resulting 
profit for small-scale investment and for adding to his workers' 
pay packets. But not all; major investments, and the standard 
wage levels, will still be fixed by the central planners. 

Professor Liberman is perfectly entitled to argue that this 
system “ does not weaken central planning, but rather 
strengthens it" by allowing the planners to get on with their 
proper job instead of involving themselves in unnecessary 
details. But much depends on how far the scheme will be 
allowed to develop. The system is likely to spread vertically 
from consumer to producer goods industries. At each stage 
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be allowed a greater share of the profits for further expansion. 
They may alsp fifrjqr still more freedom in fixing prices. 
Indeed, when, the debate started in Russia in 1962 the 
reformers haa mOtt ambitious changes in mind, and some of 
the east Europeans are being more daring than the Russian;. 
The Czechs, for instance, have decided that the prices of some 
goods should be left entirely to the workings of supply and 
demand ; they also intend to abolish detailed annual plans 
drawn up by the central authorities in favour of five-year and 
even longer-term 44 indicative * plans. Pushed to its logical 
conclusions, the new system could lead to a conflict between 
central planning and local enterprise. 

I f it is pushed further, what results can be expected ? One 
result is, quite simply, that Russians should get richer. 
At present the Soviet Union has an educated industrial labour 
force, working with progressively more modern Capital equip¬ 
ment, often (though not always) with a greater sense of 
dedication than in the West. But it is still producing a visible 
standard of living far below the level that it surely ought by 
now to be achieving, on any sober view of the investments 
and sacrifices the Russian people have been making. To 
western observers, looking first at Russia’s scientific achieve¬ 
ments and then at the standard of its consumer goods, the 
economic miracle behind the iron curtain has long seemed to. 
be hanging fire: waiting on some such reforms as men like 
Liberman—cautiously, and all the time within the limits of 
the communist system—arc just now beginning to propound. 

There will be some people in the West who will not 
welcome the prospect of communist countries growing richer, 
if these overdue reforms are indeed effected and do in fact 
succeed. But they should look, secondly, at the possible social 
effects. If economic reforms of this sort gather momentum, 
more kudos and therefore more power in the communist 
countries are likely to go to men who use their brains in 
innovating, to men who experiment, to men who look outward 
on rhe modern world, but also inward on their own absorbing 
busings tasks. On most experience, a Russia influenced by 
these new, thinking men should be a progressively more 
comfortable industrial giant to live with.. 

But will these managerial adventurers, if they do thus 
fully emerge, be allowed to gain preponderant influence in the 
crusted existing order ? They would have the advantage, 
compared with other societies which have reached this stage 
before, that the overlords of the old order are not buttressed 
by the power of inherited wealth ; they have the disadvantage 
that the overlords of the old order, thanks to the unhappy 
stalinist legacy, have a greater degree of autocratic political 
power than they ever field in the democratic, or ex-plutocratic, 
powers of the West. Looking back on out own history, 
western optimists can fairly believe that the new class 
may break through in a peaceful transformation towards 
greater affluence for the Russian working man within a much 
more desirable sort of society; but therg have been great 
minds and prophets in the past who have disagree4 about the 
ease of any such peaceful transformation. This, m at least 
one sense, looks rather like the stage on the great turning 
wheel of history where Karl Marx first came in. 
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A Legislative Memo 

In the next two months, the Government seem committed to introducing 
a controversial new bill almost every week 


D espite this Bede’s hu&h at Westminster, there is ho 
point in blinking the strong probability that a peculiarly 
bad-tempered session of Parliament is about to begin. The 
Conservatives have got off to a somewhat accident-prone start, 
as Sir Alec Douglas-Home bounced back from Scotland last 
weekend, told an army of waiting newsmen that basically his 
health had never been sounder, and then went dowirthe same 
evening with raging ’flu. The Government has been cheered 
by this week’s much more encouraging indicators of the 
state of Britain’s economy (see page 355)—mainly as this stood 
before it introduced its own restrictive measures; but ministers 
can be under no delusion that “ bunglers ” is the favourite 
word for describing their economic performance so far. 

The tone of this session will be determined mainly by 
whether this impression of ham-fistedness in day-to-day 
economic policy persists. If Labour can recover its lost image 
of even semi-competence, it is the knights errant on the Con¬ 
servative back benches who might yet earn the most unenvi¬ 
able reputation as the moutons enrages of this Parliament; 
some of them seem capable of making the Tories in opposi¬ 
tion look almost as horrible as they did in 1906-14. But the 
public’s political mood will also depend on whether ordinary, 
reasonable men feel that the Conservatives are given some 
genuine causes to get enraged about. It is here that the legis¬ 
lative programme becomes important. Between now and the 
end of March, if last November’s parliamentary timetable is 
to be satisfied, the Government is faced with the prospect of 
introducing a new and fearfully controversial measure almost 
every week. At the time of the Queen’s Speech in November, 
The Economist argued that six of Labour’s adumbrated 
nineteen measures looked like being bills that the Conserva¬ 
tives would generally be quite right to attack. All of these 
bills arc still due to appear, and it is appropriate to return to 
comment on them again. 


O f the six two are liable to be short measures. One is the 
bill to put trade union officials who break contracts when 
calling strikes back into the position above the law which they 
thought that they enjoyed before the legal decision in Rookes v 
Barnard ; views on this will be coloured by whether the com¬ 
ing royal commission to inquire into matters affecting the 
trade unions (see page 309) has any chance of being an effec¬ 
tive commission. The other is the bill to make Conservative 
party finance more difficult by requiring companies to disclose 
political contributions in their accounts ; failing any wider and 
much more important reforms of company law, we say again 
that a government which took time out for this isolated piece 
of coat-trailing would give the impression that it has not 
quite grown up. 

Three more important measures relate to land and housing. 
Since October Mr Willey’s orphan Ministry of Land has been 
sitting in Gwydir House wondering how on carthi to imple¬ 
ment Labour’s pledge to set up a Crown Lands Commission. 


Mr Willey should have learned by now that if this commission 
really is told to nationalise all building land as it comes up for 
development, then the supply of land for development will 
simply dry up; property owners, looking at labour’s dotjgy 
parliamentary majority, wfal haVe cveSrtf iU<^pti^e to^hang 
on to their land until afte* the next gef&ifef* petition. The 
obvious compromise (which has seemed sensible from the 
start, on many other grounds) will be to say that the com¬ 
mission should merely purchase land required for integrated 
schemes of development, reinforcing the powers of com¬ 
pulsory purchase * already , possessed by local authorities. 
Since this' would* iitimedidtety introduce a two-tier price 
system—with land compulsorily bought by the commission 
getting the lower price, and land $ 61 d for private development 
getting the higher price-—Mr Callaghan should introduce a 
betterment tax on private deals for development land in his 
April budget. The bill might then become almost non- 
con trove rsial. ' 

Next, it looks as if Mr Crossman’s major rent control bill 
will operate by freezing existing rents for a period, and saying 
that those who want particular rents lowered or increased 
must apply to local rent tribunals. The big need here will 
be to establish some case law so that, as circumstances in the 
housing market change, it will become generally known that 
the tribunals will allow certain necessary rises in rents auto¬ 
matically. As Mr Crossman recognised in November, in the 
modern world there tends to be 

a continuous growth of wages, of prices and of profits, and if we 
try to freeze rents when the cost ol everything else is rising the 
result is to create more problems than we solve. 

Immediately after this rent control bill, Mr Crossman has 
said that he intends to introduce his leasehold enfranchise¬ 
ment bill, which will “ enable householders with an original 
lease of more than 21 years to purchase the reversion of their 
leasehold interest.” There are some “complex problems of a 
technical nature ” in the way of this undoubtedly popular 
measure, one of which is the value to be put on the freehold. 
The electoral argument for near-exproprlatory terms is simply 
that there are many more people living in leasehold houses 
than there are ground landlords ; this is not an argument 
which honest men ought to support. 


T he sixth controversial commitment is to steel nationalisa-* 
tidn. When Mr Wilson included steel in the present 
session’s programme, he was more frightened of a possible 
revolt by his own left wing than he was of adverse reaction! 
abroad to his government's economic policies. Circumstances 
have changed greatly since then. The parliamentary time¬ 
table has also become even more crowded than it seemed likely 
to be in November, because Mr Callaghan’s emergency 
Finance Act look up so much extra time; the processes of 
political posturing which have caused Labour to become stuck 
with steel have thereby become more inconvenient as well as 
more damaging. It will be a crying pity if Labour decides 
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instead to squeeze out of its programme some of its more 
worthwhile proposals, such as a bill for a British ombudsman. 

Heaven knows, nobody should wish to urge Mr Wilson 
towards further vacillation on questions that really matter, like 
cutting prestigious defence spending, and improving indus¬ 
trial and transport efficiency. But it will be ridiculous for 
him, while hacktracking on these, to press on obdurately with 
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project having no rdevance to‘hjs real tatfks^ and Whichi. will 
merely of *yr?$b sScm 

the whole political and* industrial scene. Unfortunately, 
Labour’s tnood aj»ut kt parliamentary tactics in the period 
ahead may depend partly on the results pf the present series 
of hy-elcctions ; Mr Gordon Walker’saricf Mr Cousins’s results 
were due just after The Economist went to press. , 


PAKI.IAMUNT 


Delayed Action 


1 r is not at all obvious why Sir Winston 
Churchill’s illness should have been 
thought last Tuesday to oblige Mr Wilson 
to {Hit off bis statement on exports. 
Cessation of a practical announcement 
on important public business at a moment 
of bedside vigil cannot really be called 
a sign of respect. One possibility is 
that the new export' incentives decided 
Upon were Hot really going to be very im¬ 
portant in themselves, but that the original 
projected strategy was to make a great Jclot 
about , them in the hope Lhat people would 
think that they were ; and lhat Tuesday’s 
calculation was simply that the great shadow 
in the headlines would rob them of the 
desired publicity. In that case, the Govern¬ 
ment’s approach to the problem of export. 


encouragement is wrong. Another possible 
explanation is that Mr Wilson, who in¬ 
tended to follow his parliamentary state¬ 
ment with a television speech, originally 
had bis eye on stirring up political contro¬ 
versy, with yet another attack on the 
‘‘economic mess the Tories left behind 
them.* 1 That explanation would be more 
depressing still. In any event, any idea of 
avoiding unseemly controversy when Parlia¬ 
ment reassembled did not succeed. Immc- . 
diatcly on reassembly Lhe House. erupted 
into controversy over the Government’s 
extraordinarily ill-conceived attack cm build¬ 
ing societies (discussed on page 353); and 
over Mr ThOrne ycroft’s attack on Mr 
HealCy’s recent remarks to a private press 
conference (see page 309). 


In the last two years the proportion has 
been about two-thirds. The difference will 
cost Britain ,ap extrg £y> million or more 
m 1 foreign exchange this vear. This depress¬ 
ing evidence of Brtnnn’s difficulties in 
getting German orders for British equip¬ 
ment gives added interest to some German 
figures that appeared in Le Monde on 
January 16th. These say that from 1955 to 
now, the Germans have plated military 
orders worth $5,500 million inf the United 
States* $1,200 million in France* $500 
million apiece in Britain, Holland and 
Belgium, and $409 million jn Italy. 

The absolute figures, putting Britain on 
a* level wfrh Belgium' and Holland, arc 
interesting enough: Still more so is the 
relative coverage of the various countries 1 
military t expenditures in Germany, It is 
known, tjbat recently the Germans have been 
fully matching American costs in Germany. 
But if, as Le Monde stys, half the pur¬ 
chases in France have been made in ’ the 
past two years, it looks as if French costs 
(for an army about the size of Britain’s 


GERMANY 

Elephant Footsteps 

W hen it comes to war crimes and the 
pursuit of Nazis responsible for them, 
west German ministers have a habit of 
making things more difficult for themselves. 
The remarks made on January 17th by Herr 
Bucher, the minister of justice, are just the 
sort to tarnish his government’s quite respec¬ 
table record on this issue. Opposing any 
extension of the deadline which, as things 
now stand, will prevent any more cases being 
brought against war criminals after May 9th, 
Herr Bucher told his fellow-countrymen that 
they must get used to living “ with a few 
murderers ” and that he himself would be 
unmoved by demonstrations in Washington 
and Tel Aviv. Herr Bucher was doubtless 
irritated by the spate of accusations in a 
recent Russian note on the subject. But, 
even allowing for the usual political insensi¬ 
tivity of lawyers, the brutality of his words 
can only generate more muddled emotion 
on an issue that could do with a cold douche 
of common sense. 

There are certainly difficulties in extend¬ 
ing the 20-year statute of limitations which 
applies to war criminals like everyone jslse. 


If you make an exception for this category 
of evildoers, what about others ? Quite 
probably many men who did villainous 
things in the war are now quite honestly 
horrified by what they did. But it is hard 
not to feel that those accused of atrocities 
should at least be brought to trial (what 
sentence they should be given is perhaps 
less important) so that people can be re¬ 
minded of what happened in those days. 
Instead of huffing and puffing, Herr Bucher 
Would do better to heed the recommenda¬ 
tion of the legal committee of the Council 
of Europe that the statute of limitations 
should not cover war crimes. On this issue 
Boon must walk delicately, not with the 
elephant footsteps of its minister of justice. 
It is good to hear that fifty Christian Demo¬ 
crat deputies have demanded a ten-year 
extension of the time limit. 

BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

Love and Money 

a. callage an, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, confirmed on Tuesday 
that in 1965 only about a third of the cost 
of keeping the Rhine Army in Germany will 
be covered by German purchases in Britain. 


Rhine Army) have been more than covered, 
despite a balancing item of $209 million of 
French purchases in Germany since 1955. 
There is political symbolism in this willing¬ 
ness to do more than meet the French, to 
meet the Americans and to do less than 
meet the British. But perhaps it should 
not be taken too absolutely: the Dutch and 
Belgians seem to have done best of all. 

BY-ELECTIONS 

First Tests 

T he results of Mjr Gordon Walker's and 
Mr Cousins’s by-elections will have 
been announced before this issue is in 
readers’ hands. The 'main point to watch 
should be whether Labours majority is 
above or below last October’s 16.8 percent 
at Leyton* and 23.7 per cent at Nuneaton. 
Both the principal nationwide, public 
opinion polls arc how reporting a pro- 
Labour swing since October of about 3 per 
cent, which would aerve to put tip Labour’s 
percentage majority in the: average Labpur- 
, held constituency by .6 per .cent. If, con¬ 
trary to these indications, the Labour 
majority in both these constituencies has 
dropped, the political situation will be 
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transformed; wjtb its jvesent tiny parlia¬ 
mentary majority, Labour cannot afford, to 
start to lope . apy. ground in byrdections. 
There has been a tendency to say that the 
expected drop in turnout, in Leyton—an 
area from which there has been a continuing 
outflow of population—must naturally be 
expected to hit Labour, But Mr Gordon 
Walker cannot reasonably blame any dis¬ 
appointing result on this; all previous 
experience has suggested that it is the local 
Conservatives who suffer most from the 
pattern of migration out qf East London. 

The other way in which politics could be 
transformed is if both seats show a pro- 
Labour swing of much above 3 per cent. In 
a fortnight's time there are to be by-elections 
in three Conservative constituencies 
(Altrincham-Sgle, East Grinstead, and Salis¬ 
bury), The least safe of these three for 
the Conservatives is .Salisbury, which would 
go to Labour with a swing of 7 per cent, 
and where a local ex-Conserative MP has 
announced his intention of Splitting the 
vote against the official Conservative candi¬ 
date* He will not be a popular character 
in official Conservative circles during these 
next two weeks if Mr Gordon Walker and 
Mr Cousins really have coasted comfort¬ 
ably home. 

TRADE UNION INQUIRY 

But Which Inquirers? 

I T looks as if agreement is in process of 
being reached between Mr Gunter and 
the Trades Union Congress on the terms 
of reference for a royal commission into 
trade unions, management and industrial 
relations. Presumably, the commission will 
include some members with experience in, 
and ties to, the trade union movement. The 
next question is whether it will also include 
some people who have in the past been 
critical of it. If it does not—if the com¬ 
mission merely includes supporters of the 
existing structure of trade unionism, flanked 
by people of neutral (rather than inquiring) 
minds—this will bring the whole name of 
royal commission into disrepute. The sub¬ 
jects are too vital to the whole future of 
the British economy for it to be tolerable 
fur them to be put under cosy wraps. 

PRESS LEAKS 

Speak Up 

S everal layers of humbug overlay the 
little argument about confidential 
briefings for journalists that followed a 
question in the Commons from Mr Peter 
Thorncycroft on Tuesday. First, Mr 
Thorneycroft implied that the Minister of 
Defence had leaked confidential information 
to the press. He had>not. In fact, in the 
course of general briefing for defence 
correspondents, he gave so little away that 
some journalists felt constrained to bulk out 
their slim stories with references to one of 
Mr Healey’s brighter phrases. His ministry 
is concerned with defence rather than with 
subsidising certain industries; Mr Healey 
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.vividly protested that it is .no part of his 
Ksigptpcnf tg f* act as w^t-^ursc to over- 

S m mentilljr retarded children.” 

s 'new-minted phrase, incidentally* 
Caused some envy among tfcc staff of, this 
pap? r ). 

It now seems , naiye for Mr Healey to 
affect surprise when such" a phrase.creeps 
forth from the curtain of confidentiality : jae 
was speaking to a large audience, several, of 
whose members are openly committed to 
the anti-Labour cause.. Be might nave 
reflected, before speaking, oh the way 
politically intriguing gossip has of getting 
about—and,on the buib-in huffincss, and 
commercial self-interest, pf people, in the 
aviatioq industry who might take this 
remark (as in context h warty was hot 
intended) to be a rudeness to themselves. 

It is quite as unrealistic for Mr Thoroey- 
croft, who knows something about rela¬ 
tions with the press, to adopt a moralistic 
tone about all this. The , government , of 
which he was a member was indeed mote 
expert, by the end of its tenure of office, 
than the present one in its use of off-^he- 
record chats with groups of informed com¬ 
mentators—the point of these being, of 
course, that the views tberp expressed 
should eventually get on to the record; with¬ 
out formally committing their originator. 
A fault of the present government has?been 
to leak what it wants leaked through the 
parliamentary lobby correspondents, who 
are rightly specialists in parliamentary in¬ 
fighting but not in much else. Mr Healey's 
words were hasty, and they were yet more 
hastily divulged by journalists who (by the 
strict letter of a frequently broken rule) 
should certainly never have divulged them 
at all. It would be a shame if this led 
ministers, when they meet the specialist 
press, to confine themselves to boring pro¬ 
paganda harangues, or to. meaningless dis¬ 
cretion. It would not just b? a shune for 
the newspapers, but for the public. 

LAW REFORM 

Green Fingers 

ord garoiner’s potted biography in 
Who's Who informs one that his recre¬ 
ations are law reform and the theatre. There 
are lawyers who wish that his recreations 
were theatre reform and the law. For law 
Tcform can mean two things at once, and 
usually does. The first, which nobody can 
decently appear to oppose, is the process of 
tidying up the clumsy network of statutes 
and precedents, old and new, that make up 
the law of England. The second, which is 
far more controversial, is ine process of 
: liberalisation which—in the law as elsewhere 
—is a concomitant of modernisation. 
Nobody can doubt that a really determined 
fulfilment of the Labour patty’s commit¬ 
ment, under Lord Gardiner as Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, to carry out law reform under the 
first head would be accompanied by law 
. reform of the second kind. 

This makes it all the more unfortunate— 
for those who Sympathise with both objec¬ 
tives—that the Law Commissions Bill and 
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its accompanying .white paper, pjublished.tlu* 
week, wofild seem to go only. fhrteT^uar^rs 
pLthe way jn.sett&^g ua* realty tfypaxpfc 
law ^ bo^lyRve. JpBII be 

gppoinjted. fo w. Xord 

QwnceJWf. (the set-up- yaC lf be,; slightly 
dj^wpttoScottisJi law)^tS.ah adequate 
, staff and witb the otrevjewint Ihe ^hple 
of the Uw^ufcm^ reform* 

apd pressing fqrwgroi the; taikof consolida¬ 
tion and status law revision, T 3 bc com¬ 
missioners wjjl also do feaeatch for gad 
provide advice to gov^r&PKfl^ departments 
cpoteffiplating legisladpn-V^ertaiiily an fx- 
oelfent thing. The commfasfaracrs will be 
drawn from the judicial bencb^jErom prac¬ 
tising lawyers, and from Iw But the 

existing law reform epnipittea fdr civil law, 
and the criminal law revision committee, will 
both be kept in being. Certain prefects 
raised by the new compriasioa will be 
referred to these bodies. For die criminal 
law, the Home Office will remain the parent 
body of the criminatlaw^vlsion committee; 
and everybody must kfctar that the Home 
Office has an extraordinary and pfefoident 
talent for finding good reasons for not doing 
desirable things. This, therefore, doe* not 
look like the wholly dynamic Gardider 
approach that had ,bcen hoped for. .All 
reformers, although not all lawyers, will be 
sorry. 

UNITED NATIONS 

Prospect of Pickle 

S ince the New Year, the United Natipns 
has enjoyed a rear view of President 
Sukarno poised in its doorway, voluble 
but motionless. The latest indications are 
that Indonesia may actually get around to 
withdrawing from the organisation by 
March 1st (although, despite a shower of 
contradictory statements from Jakarta, it 
now seems anxious to remain a member of 


Higher Prices 

The retail price index jumped nearly 
half a point in December mainly be¬ 
cause of seasonal increases in the 
prices of household coal. Averaged 
over the twelve months, 1964 prices 
were up 3.3 per cent; over the year 
the rise was 4.8 per cent. The food 
index was almost consistently higher 
than the all-items index. 
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those UN agencies that It finds profitable). 
But the more pressing Question is : what 
soft of an oi^nisation will exist, on March 
ist, to make a’ withdrawal significant ? 

The Ge&i^l Assembly, meeting on Janu¬ 
ary xSth after a fruitless three-week break, 
was at oned told by the Secretary-General 
that funds in hand now barely sufficed to 
keep wbrkhig balances in the various 
accounts from which the organisation has 
to draw salary payments anq other imme¬ 
diate liabilities. The Assembly president 
then gave warning that on Monday, January 
15th, wheri the random spedch-making 
town as the “ general debate * should be 
over at last, the delegates would have to 
brace themselves and elect committee chair¬ 
men and other Officers.' Any such voting 
implies an immedkteohsllcnge to the voting 
rights of the sixteen members who are now 
two years behind with their dues because of 
their failure to contribute to peace-keeping 
costs, As* well as Russia and its associates, 
these include France* South Africa, Yemen, 
Cuba, Bolivia, Haiti and Paraguay. 

Lord CaradonV appeal on Tuesday, when 
be made his maiden speech in the Assembly, 
evoked no encouragmg response. The 
Russians gave no sign of accepting his assur¬ 
ance that they would gain prestige, not lose 
it, if they gave ground. Pravda has stiff¬ 
ened the Russian position by arguing, on 
the basis of some highly selective statistics, 
that the United States has been making 
money out of the United Nations rather 
than putting it in. And there has been no 
indication that the Americans will flinch 
from the test of wills that at least seems 
unavoidable any longer. 
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To abandon the nineteenth Assembly 
session altogether may now appear ail attrac¬ 
tive, alternative to facing the critical* fchdW- 
down on voting rights. Some interesting 
calculations can be made about which mem¬ 
ber governments would be pleased rather 
than horrified if this session lapsed into 
silence. But the underlying issue goes much 
deeper than the question whether die largely 
ritual Assembly debates are to be put off 
until the autumn. The financial clash really 
poses the question: can the UN retain and 
develop an active peace-keeping role, or is 
it to survive , merely as a, spectacular talka¬ 
thon, pickled and powerless ? It is the mass 
Of member states, who have helped to get it 
into its present pickle by letting its finances 
depend so ‘ decisively on the two super¬ 
powers, who now face the real IchalleOg^. 

TWO IRELANDS 

Etrearth Go Bragh 

A quiet luncheon last Week brought 
together, for the first time since 1922, 
the prime ministers of the Irish Republic 
and of the province of Northern Ireland. 
Mr Lcmass and Mr O’Neill were brought 
together by a native of Ulster who is also 
secretary of the department of finance in 
the Dublin government. (The correspond¬ 
ing civil servant in Belfast is a native of 
Dublin.) This was a meeting of Irishmen 
to discuss Ireland’s own inimitable prob¬ 
lems, which are among other things very 
much economic problems. Bluntly, neither 
a population of 1.4 million north of the 
border, nor a population of 2.8 million to 
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the south, makes a reasonable home market. 
The chances of .success f<w l Northern Ire¬ 
land’s economic development plan, which 
is expected to be revealed before the fend 
of this month, would certainly be improved 
if cross-border trade wefe eased. y 
Only a few extremists, north and south, 
have shown the predicted dismay at this 
meeting. The satrifc extremists, in the Re¬ 
public, haVe been increasing the ridicule in 
which they are held by their behaviour over 
Princess Margaret’s private visit; Mr 
O’Neill’s extremist critics ill the north 
harmed then 1 reputation during the pre¬ 
election riots in Belfast. Wbaf should out¬ 
siders now do to help the Irish majority 
along the sensible path of economic co¬ 
operation ? The British government can 
hurry up,‘for the sake *of Irish as well'as 
other sUfferets, the removal of the 15 per 
cent surcharge on imports that has so men¬ 
aced growth in the Republic. Some imme¬ 
diately friendly gesture, such as-the return 
of the remains of Sir Roger Casement to 
Dublin, would cost nothing and could only 
increase the general euphona. Towards the 
north the best economic gesture would be 
in favour of the forthcoming development 
plan (but only if k deserves such favour?). 
The position of Mr O’Neill vte-&-vis the 
sternly Protestant supporters whom he can¬ 
not afford to offend would doubtless be 
strengthened if a British minister chose* to 
point out the obvious—that the United 
Kingdom would not impose upon its own 
subjects certain laws, say on censorship or 
on contraception, that are willingly accepted 
by the citizens of the Republic. Talking 
their way to wealth is the job for the Irish 
now. There is no need to spoil the party 
by talk of national unity. Yet. 

SALARIES 

Leap-Frog in Whitehall 

A discussion in The Economist last 
May suggested that Britain’s salariat 
had much less to moan about since 1955 
than they had in the early fifties. It now 
seems that perhaps some of them have been 
doing even better than our figures then 
suggested. 

About 1,500 civil service administrators 
and statisticians in Whitehall—all those ex¬ 
cept the higher grades—have recently 
benefited not only from the 3] per cent 
central pay award but also from an addi¬ 
tional special award of. for most of them, 
about £xpo a year. A man appointed at 
thf age of 28 as a civil service principal or 
civil service statistician in January, i960, 
at £1,500 a year, now, at the age of 33, 
earns £2,714; his pay has gone up 80 per 
cent in five years, or ni per cent a year. 
This latter figure is the more interesting 
when it is remembered that civil servants’ 
pay is regulated by the rule of “ fair com¬ 
parisons ” with outsjfie. Apparently, there¬ 
fore, the civil service investigators have 
discovered that a rise of this order for 
int^lligefit young salary earners has been 
quite normal. 

This rule of “ fair comparisons ” does not 
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THE HIGH PRICE OF MEAT 


fir The high price and comparative 
scarcity of meat arc topics of uni- 
Jl vcrsal interest, from the house¬ 
holder. who feels the pinch on his pecuniary 
resources, to the cabinet minister, who feels 
not altogether easv as to possible pressure 
on the resources of the country. We regard 
the modern rise in the price of meat, not 
only without apprehension, bur as one of 
the means by which British husbandry 
will by-and-by come to take its proper 
place in the various industries of the nation. 
Meat is dear because the labouring classes 
are earning good and constant wages, and 
they expend a considerable portion of such 
wages in better food than they formerly 
bought, thus creating a largely increased 
and effective demand for meat. And with 
this increased demand for meat there has 
been do equivalent increase in the supply. 
We find in society apd in the press some 
surprise expressed that an effective demand 
hat not produced a more adequate supply, 
and some not always complimentary allu¬ 
sions are made to the unreadiness of 
farmers in meeting the increased demand. 
But such remarks only prove how very 


little knowledge of the state and operations 
of English agriculture exists in the mind of 
the non-agricultural public. , . . The 
first increase must, of course, consist of 
breeding stock, which ought to be kept on 
many farms where only feeding stock have 
hitherto been kept, or where there has 
heretofore been little stock pf any kind. 
This at once involves a considerable outlay 
of capital in addition to that already em¬ 
ployed. . . . But the farmers already 
complain that they have no security for the 
capital they at present employ, that they 
are yearly tenants, that they are overrun 
with game and game watchers, and in 
many cases they require their land to be 
drained and extra buildings put up before 
they can hope to breed stock profitably. 
We need scarcely suggest to the reader, 
especially if he has any practical knowledge 
of English agriculture, what an amount of 
obstacle to be overcome la here indicated. 
And h<? will experience very little difficulty 
in understanding why even the actual prices 
of meat and wool fail to provide the con- ^ 
suming public with that extra supply <Sf 
meat the exigencies of bur society demand. 
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EUROPE 


The Air France Caravelle network for 1965 is the best yet, with 
frequent flights from London to NICE (direct or vla Paris )— 
MARSEILLES for the COie dee Maures, the Calanqueeand the 
Camargue — MILAN for the Italian Lakes and Dolomites — 
PALMA for Majorca (and sea connections to Minorca and Ibiza) 
—BARCELONA (air connections to Palma and Ibiza) for the 
whole of the Cora Brava and Costa Dorada. Also services to 
ROME, NAPLES, VENICE, GENEVA, MADRID, LISBON, 
ATHENS and NORTH AFRICA. There are also direct flights 
from Manchester to Parle, connecting with services to the 
above destinations. Ask your Travel Agent or nearest Air 
France office for the free 50-page Summer Programme, which 
also gives details of Air France's exciting long distance 
Welcome Tours. 
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AIR FRANCE, 158 NEW BOND STREET W1 

LMfol ON §034 lirmineham GEN 9291/4 Manchester l&A 7W1/5 
SIMM* CCS MS4 jift Mill lUUM 7M73 
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Solid silver “Shoes” were used as a 
fdrm of currency throughout 
China until early this century. 
Times and Customs change, 
Today, trade and finance with the East 
require the full facilities of great 
international banking organisations. 
The Hongkong Bank Group offers 
such a service and can provide, 
immediately, the latest Information and 
expert advice on all aspects of trade 
and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE. 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 07 CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE- 15 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON EC3 

WEST END BRANCH: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SWI 

THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

. HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON EC-4 
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entirely satisfy civil sexya&ts; they complain 
that they are always a $ttj> behind industry, 
as shown by the backdating of awards (this 
year’s is retrospective to January, 1964). 
They may also complain that our example is 
misleading because the young principal has 
benefited not only from an improved salary 
scale but from progression up that scale. 
The more usual comparison is of scales 
only ; for a principal or statistician, £1,500- 
£2,120 was considered appropriate in 
October, 1958, £2,185-/12,985 in January, 
1964 (now uplifted by the latest central 
pay award to £2>259-£3,o87). This increase 
is equivalent to between 7 and 8 per cent 
a year at both top and bottom of the scale, 
compared with the 3 to 4 per cent of central 
pay awards. The next move in the 
Whitehall leap-frog game rrflist come from 
Lord Frank’s advisory committee on 
the pay of the highest ranks of civil service. 
Another big rise for them seems quite 
inevitable ; the gap between the maximum 
in the principal’s scale, which is outside the 
Franks committee’s purview', and the start 
of the assistant secretary’s scale, which is 
within it, has narrowed to only £48 a year. 

JAPAN 

Honourable Activity 

fter a twenty-year eclipse, Japanese 
foreign policy is at last emerging 
from the shadows. The visit to Washington 
of the Japanese prime minister, Mr Sato, 
which ended on January 13th, shows how 
Japan is coming back to a certain indepen¬ 
dence. During his talks with President 
Johnson, Mr Sato stuck firmly to the view 
that his country must strengthen its econo¬ 
mic and cultural tics with communist China. 

In fact, it is clear that Mr Sato’s thinking 


munist worlds, point in the direction of a 
mediating function for Japan in the Pacific. 
As the most powerful industrial country in 
Asia—see the next article—Japan needs 
Asian markets. As an island off the Chinese 
land mass it needs good relations with its 
giant neighbour, as well as with America. 
To reconcile these two requirements Mr 
Sato is developing in connection with China 
a theory already implicit in the practice of 
Japanese governments : the idea that com¬ 
mercial relations can be kept distinct from 
political ones. But it seems doubtful 
whether he will be able to keep this up for 
very long. It is dearly in the interest of 
the Chinese communists to force Japan to 
choose between Peking and Taipeh, and 
trade could be a powerful lever to force the 
choice. 

The arrival in London on January 15th 
of the Japanese foreign minister, Mr Shiina, 
is another sign that Tokyo is growing more 
active. It was accompanied by rumours that 
Japan is willing to mediate in the dispute 
between Indonesia and Malaysia. Such an 
offer would be in line with Mr Sato’s policy 
of damping down the fires of south-east 
Asia; from the British point of view, 
it could serve the useful purpose of enabling 
soundings to be taken of President 
Sukarno’s intentions without involving 
Britain directly. Quite possibly Mr Sukarno 
is not interested in serious negotiations, 
but it is worth while seeing. It is natural 
that Japan should wish to have a foreign 
policy proportionate to its real strength in 
the Pacific area, and Mr Sato’s caution and 
realism can probably prevent him from 
over-estimating the cards he has in his hand. 
Japan could be a steadying influence in an 
area badly in need of steadying, r ■ 



page 243) shout. Japanese steel production 
has risen by more than eight million tons in 
one year, from 31.5 million tons in X963 to 
39.8 million in 1964. This may not sound 
much, but it is the highest increase any steel 
industry, bar the much larger American 
one, has ever managed in a single year, 
and it has hoisted Japan above Germany 
as the world's third steel producer. By 
any standard, Japan's performance is amaz¬ 
ing. It now produces as much steel as all 
the six countries of the European common 
market put together did only eleven years 
ago. Since 1958 alohe, it has increased its 
output by an amount larger than the entire 
production of Britain’s steel mills in 1964. 

It often happens that significant events 
are played down because peopte&e waiting 
on greatfr ones,,that, do ^tlnecessarily 
come off. It 40^ decades ;i#*he *9th 
century to dj$£6vc£ that ; tbfi iridSisttial 
revolution might be still mdlt injpor||tm to 
the world Efcnch wvdjtj^tbn. 

France still bemg written off as the 
Sick Man bf Europe when the dying Fourth 
Republic .bequeathed a modern country to 
President <& Gaulle as the instrument bffris 
present policies. And now everyone’ is 
looking to China, while the comparatively 
little man. beside the giant is, almost un¬ 
noticed, performing prodigies. Japan now 
outpaces Germany in producing ships, 
electricity, textiles and commercial vehicles, 
as well as steel, even if Germany is still 
ahead on passenger cars, coal, cement and 
foreign trade. Given its rate of growth, 
Japan should soon be economically the 
world’s third greatest power,, or the fourth 
if the common market develops into a 
power in its own right. That too could be 
a major political fact. 
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on relations with China goes beyond the 
simple development of commercial ex¬ 
changes. His emphasis on the need to take 
“ an Asian view ” of Asian affairs, and his 
belief that his country can provide a useful 
link betwecBrftbC communist and non-com- 
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the product is only part of the deal 


Art electronic component is a valve or a transmitting 
tu^e; a photo-electric cell or a magnetic memory core; 
a transistor or an integrated circuit; or one of a 
hundred devices which are at the heart of modern 
electronics. 

But to the equipment manufacturer it is not the com¬ 
ponents alone which are all-important. He sees them 
only as part of a transaction which should provide him 
with research and applications know how, technical 
data and assistance in many forms, and an assurance 
of dependabilitywhich can only come from exceptional 
experience in production and quality control. 


This is the kind of support that goes with Mullard 
products, and with emphasis on quality and perform¬ 
ance. The plants in which the products are made are 
purpose-built; much of the intricate machinery and 
test gear is designed and engineered on the spot; even 
glass is specially made and metals processed from the 
basic'raw materials so that quality maybe controlled 
from the earliest stage. 

Fourteen separate plants, twenty thousand employees, 
serving the Electronics industry if we are not 
serving your Company already, please let us know if 
wo can help you. 

Mullaid 


MULLARD HOUSE T0RRIN6T0N PLACE 


MULLARD LIMITED 


LONDON W.C.1 
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THE BANK OEf NEW YORK 

NEW YORK’S FIRST BANK-FOUNDED 1784 , ' 

STATEMENT OF CONDITIO^! 

December 31,-1%4 


\ ■ OMAHIZBO BY 
*L*XA*DK* HAMILTON 


TRUSTEES 


RESOURCES 


Cashand due from Banks. 

United States Government Securities . . . 
United States Government Agency Securities 

State and Mtinicipal Securities. 

Other Securities. 

Loans and Discounts. 

Banking Houses and Equipment. 

Customers*’ Liability for Acceptances . . . 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . 


LIABILITIES 


$232,281,785 
95,725,756 
17,701,474 
25,763,479 
3,052,690 
372,969,468 
11,786,298 
24,838,654 
5,552,309 

$789,671,913 


$ 30,000,000 
30,000,000 
7,967,385 
2,933,944 
1,012,500 
681,656,296 
26,925,239 
6,097,837 
3,078,712 

$789,671,913 


Reserves deducted from: 

Securities.$ 3,445,2i6 

Lotus and Discounts. 2,148,6*16 

Securities pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits and for other purposes as required 
•r permitted by law.$21,770,690 

48 Wall Street 

New York 10013 

Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Park Avenue Office at 52nd Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 

CBS Building Office at 51 West 52nd Street 

(Opening March 1965) 


Capital ( 750,000 Shares—$10 Par) 

Surplus . . ... 

Undivided Profits ............ 

Reserve for Contingencies. 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1965 . . . 
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Inauguration of a practical man 


WASHINGTON, DC 

resident Johnson’s Inaugural Address at the Capitol on Wed¬ 
nesday read and sounded like a homily, traditional and stylised, 
but ii did make some points of substance. On a comparison with 
Mr Kennedy’s ringing address of 1961 what is most striking is 
Mr Johnson’s vastly greater emphasis on the pursuit of social 
justice at hortitv Mr Kennedy’s “ struggle against the common 
enemies cf man—tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself” was 
propounded as an enterprise for all the world. 

With tradition on his side, Mr Johnson brings the principle of 
equality and the right to the pursuit of happiness back home. 44 A 
land of wealth ” must not put up with poverty, hunger and illiteracy 
within its own borders ; “ for thirty years I have believed that this 
injustice to our people, this waste of our resources, was the enemy.” 
In his hands, similarly, the principle of union becomes a law of 
domestic harmony and tolerance and a recognition of the common 
interest of all groups of the American nation— 44 not without differ¬ 
ences of opinion but without the deep and abiding divisions which 
scar the union for generations.” An unexpectedly philosophical 
passage—the brief vestige, one supposes, of a more formidable body 


of prose in some early draft—offered a view of the Great Society 
as not a finite thing but “the excitement of becoming—always 
becoming, trying, probing, falling, resting, and trying agaip—but 
always gaining.” Perhaps this was the most difficult concept that 
Mr Johnson offered to his listeners. But if he took the Great 
Society oul of any particular framework of time he placed it firmly, 
in the next sentence, in a framework of geography: “ in each genera¬ 
tion, with toil and tears, we have had to earn our heritage again.” 

What is for export is liberty: this too is traditional. The libera¬ 
tion of man, said the President, “is still our goal ” but he made 
clear at once that in his mind the torch-bearipg mission must know 
its bounds, keep within the practical and distinguish aspiration 
from action; “if as a nation there is much outside our coutrol, 
as a people no stranger is outside our hope.” By the side of Mr 
Kennedy’s audacic.us pledge to the world—“ let every nation know 
that ... we shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hard¬ 
ship ”—this is a muffled trump indeed, the utterance of a leader 
to whom only the attainable is of interest. Lest this practical spirit 
should be misunderstood abroad, Mr Johnson added “ wc can 
never again stand aside prideful in isolation.” 



Priorities Begin at Home 

‘Washington, nc 

resident Johnson has marked the season of his inauguration 
with a rapid stream of messages to Congress. These outline 
policies <and propose legislation. They also create the appearance 
of a capital astir with activity and purpose, an impression which 
Mr Johnson plainly finds congenial. Beneath the bustle, how¬ 
ever, is a prudent deliberation so far as he is concerned. No 
modem President has been better placed ^to take his time and fed 
his way. Where the late Mr Kennedy was elected by a hair’s 
breadth, Mr Johnson won the biggest ever percentage of popular 
votes and his party a two-thirds majority in each house of Con¬ 


gress. The Republicans are making efforts to close ranks and 
organise to make good some of their congressional losses ; but 
they are -far from getting into *hape to d e n y Mr Johnson a second 
elective term. At 56 he can reasonably* plan for ^lhrsidcncy to 
last, barring some turn of fate, until January, 1973. 

Being the man he is, when he thinks pf those eight years he 
sees problems enough crowding in and is disinclined *o go out 
looking for more. In his presumptive two terms he can expect 
a growth of 23 trattion in the population of the United States, a 
need for 8 million new places in the schools and colleges, a demand 
for 10 million more jobs amt 8 million more house* anil for the 
expanded and remodelled urban life and services that such a 
growth, superimposed on to the arrears from the past, makes 
urgent. Matched with reality, the Great Society may sound 
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like the empty promise of * golden age; but-at least, while pro*'? 
viding a sonorous phrase fof those whb want phrases, if is a service- > 
able cover-all for the mass of social, economic and administrative 
donkey-work that ought to be tackled. 

Thia^as closely as one can fix it at a time when guesswork is 
still king; is the spirit in which the Johnson Administration em¬ 
barks on ita first full elective term. It does seem to mean that 
foreign policy wilt be looked at with less bright eyes than in the 
recent past. Plainly it implies a primacy for domestic policy if 
that can be contrived. A 190 innplied is a drawing-back from in¬ 
volvements that seem tb promise mbre trouble than they may 
be woith or thar can safely tife left to others or that would drain 
^ff eneqdes and resources that are goipg to be needed at home. 
Inevitably the rtproacty of “ isolationism again " has been raised; 
flut thin is superficial. Between globalism and isolationism there 
ft extensive miiMte, ^ it is somewhere in this middle; 

ground that Mr Johnson is looking for a place to stand. Signi¬ 
ficantly, formulations Of the new attitude* have been coming 
especially from men well established as internationalists. Thus 
in late December Mr Walter Lippmann concluded an admonition 
against allowing American power and influence to be scattered 
and overstretched with the admission that some would call his 
attitude isolationist: 

It is isolationism if the study of our own vital interests and a 

realisation of the limitations of our power is isolationism. It is 

isolationism as compared with the globalism which became fashion¬ 
able after the second World War. 

Mr Lippmann’s point was that, with clearly vital interests in 
Europe and in North and South America, the United States should 
beware of Asian and African entanglements. Last week Senator 
Fulbright, chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and a not less noted internationalist, put the same thesis 
in a framework of home policy in a speech at Miami. Mr Fulbright 
said that the cold war had been “ an excuse as well as a genuine 
cause for the diversion of our energies from domestic well-being 
to external security that the solution of domestic problems had 
a bearing on a nation's success in its foreign relations; and that 
it was time to turn to 41 slums and crime and poverty and inade¬ 
quate education.” 

These and similar voices make explicit what President Johnson 
by his silences and his omissions has been allowing to be inferred. 
So different is Mr Johnson from the late Mr Kennedy—by 
origin, experience, education, associations and temperament— 
that the moment was bound to come when he would stamp Ameri¬ 
can policy with his own branding iron, if only events would stand 
still to allow him to do so. The new brand begins to be visible. 
There is no need to fear that the American head is burrowing 
back into the sand or that Mr Johnson wants this to happen ; he 
is not a man to waste breath sighing for the impossible. There 
will be no conscious neglect of alliances, so long as they are 
serviceable. There is no intention of allowing American military 
supremacy to be weakened or lost. The attitude to the United 
Nations provides a useful acid test of American foreign policy as, 
curiously enough, it did in domestic politics in last year's election 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The output of America's 
factories shot up in De¬ 
cember as the automobile 
manufacturers made upfor 
production lost by strikes 
during the autumn. But 
other important ,indust¬ 
ries also did their bit. 
For 1964 as a whole the 
index stood at 132, 6 per 
cent above 1963. 
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campaign. In that campaign the opponents of -thft United'NaflObs 
were defeated^by th& supporters., Mr Johnston |bnceivably 
introduce a hard-headed ‘ note 6n 4 day in hi# dealings with the 
General Assembly, but he will not join the opponents of the 
United Nations, who arc, a* it happens, his own opponents as 
weU. Mr johnson seems to intend, in sum, to make the choices 
in foreign policy which, are best calculated to permit the United 
States to attend in safety to its domestic business. 


L ire most theoretical statements, this is easier to formulate than 
tO Rpflly. Something, of it can be traced in this month’s first 
flock of messages to Congress. After the .State df the Union 
Message %i|h its mainly domestic character* the messages on 
health and, on education opened up, perspectives of; innovation and 
reform. By contrast, the foreign'*aid proposals of January; 14th 
breathed defensivenc&s and frugality : 44 This ft a minimum 
request,** said the President in his message, 44 the smallest in the 
history of the foreign aid programme.” At $1*380 billion the total 
is, indeed, ft36 million less than Mr Johnson asked for last year, 
though it is $130 million more than the last CSngress actually 
granted him. It is still a substantial total but, as usual, the foreign 
aid Bill is a hold-all for many types of transaction for many pur¬ 
poses. It is noteworthy that in the reduced total the amount 
allocated to military assistance is actually larger, having been 
allowed to rise to $1,170 billion from $1,055 billion requested and 
granted last year. Between military assistance and aid in support 
of military efforts, South Vietnam takes more than $500 million ; 
(the President indicated that it might have to have even more 
and that he would ask for an additional stand-by authority for the 
purpose). In setting his request for money for development loans 
as low as $780 million, the President virtually accepted last year’s 
severe cut as a precedent. 

Admittedly, ir takes no new philosophy of government to see 
that the established pattern of American foreign aid has lost 
many of its natural friends without in any way conciliating its 
enemies. One of the natural friends, Professor Frank of Johns 
Hopkins University believes that bilateral development aid should 
now be done away with as far as possible and that, instead, the 
International Development Association should be expanded. This 
device would meet the common criticism that well-off European 
countries are not carrying their share of economic aid. It would 
also take the funds out of the detailed control of Congress and 
their administration to a substantial extent out of American hands. 
There is still much resistance to be worn down before Congress 
setdes for this or some similar means of escape from a policy that 
it has long been weary of. 

On January 15th the President asked Congress to give the arms 
control and disarmament agency another four years of life with 
a modesdy expanded budget. His defence of its usefulness to 
date was routine but, without doubt, sincere. What is now hoped 
is that, with the improvement of seismic detection, it will soon 
be possible to extend the treaty banning nuclear tests to cover 
underground tests and that this may be followed up by something 
more difficult and ambitious, an agreement to prevent the dis¬ 
semination of nuclear weapons. Mr Johnson’s defence message, 
which went to Congress on Monday, contained nothing revolution¬ 
ary. It does mark, for the present, a levelling-off of defence 
expenditure after the steep increase pushed through by Mr 
Kennedy. The defence budget, which rose from $43 billion in 
1959-60 to more than $51 billion in 1963-64, has been successfully 
cut back in the current fiscal year to $49.3 billion and the estimate 
for the next one is down by a further $300 million. This 
is the fruit of Mr McNamara's diligent pruning and rationalisa¬ 
tion ; but what made it possible was the completion of most 
of the costly re-equipment programmes of the past presiden¬ 
tial term. Monday’s message spoke of two new missiles but 
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An ocean-going 
chemical plant? 

Unfortunately, no one lias sent us that kind of 
order. Yet . Rut the idea is not without merit. No 
rent to pay. Ready access to raw materials. And 
markets. And no worry about contaminating 
rivers, beaches, or harbors with industrial wastes. 

Until \*e get such a challenging order, we'll 
have to content ourselves with building superior 
Ships and chemical plants. Separately. We take 
pride in oitr ability to use imagination in the 
solution of difficult engineering problems. Exam¬ 
ple: Our leadership in the application of modern 
automation s\stems to cargo-liners and tankers. 
We also excel in such fields as engines, land de* 
velopmcnt machinery, electrical machinery, steel 
structures, and industrial machinery and equip* 
ment. May v\e help you? v 
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. . . from the quick-witted Honeywell H-200 com¬ 
puter. And a performance that leaves rivals standing. 

Four firsts go to this prodigy: First computer in 
this new generation to prove itself in actual perform¬ 
ance. First with a realistic delivery time. First 
computer with the exclusive “liberator*’ concept 
which makes it compatible with other manufacturers 4 
machines. No expensive reprogramming! First 
low-cost, high-speed model to read, write, punch. 


print and compute simultaneously—something com¬ 
puters planned for the future can't match! 

There’s more: The H-200 is one of the Honeywell 
family of computers designed to grow with your 
developing needs. You just add to it, never have to 
stop and start again. 

We don’t know precisely what the Honeywell 
H-200 can do for you —yet! But come and talk to us 
and we‘11 tell you. 
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one of these, the Poseidon* is not quite as new as it sounds, being 
apparently the Polaris &3 announced last May but under a hew 
name, while the other, the SRAM, an airborne stand-off missile 
with a range unofficially estimated at 150 miles, is new enough 
but not yet near production. 

The big question is whether the levelling-off of defence spend¬ 
ing can "really be maintained into the future and this still depends, 
above all, on the President’s ability to resist military and industrial 
pressure for an anti-missile missile system. Mr Johnson discussed 
this briefly and vaguely, pointing out that a comprehensive pro¬ 
gramme would cost 11 tens of billions of dollars.” He said that he 
v;ould not shrink from the expense for proposals that were justified 
by their effectiveness, but “ we must not hastily expend vast sums 
on massive programmes that do not meet this test.” Thus the 
fateful decision about the Nike-X system, with its stupendous cost 
and its vast implications, is deferred once more, while research 
and development go on. 

In a message to Congress on January 13th Mr Johnson requested 
yet again the reform of the immigration laws which President 
Kennedy asked for but which he and Mr Johnson both failed to 
get from the last Congress. The problem is to get rid of the 
system by which the national origins of today’s Americans act 
as a yardstick for deciding the number of visas for immigrants from 
the various countries concerned. Instead, it is proposed that, 
by the end of a five-year transition period, the national quotas 
should be pooled and divided equally between relatives of immi¬ 
grants already in the country and people likely to be useful because 
of their education, training or skills. The attempt to preserve 
the existing “ national ” or “ ethnic ” character of the United States 
has been the basis of American immigration law since 1921. 
Successive Administrations have been dear that nowadays this will 
not do but they have never been able to get Congress to agree 
upon what should be done instead. Mr Johnson, in putting the 
new immigration law so high on his list, is fulfilling an election 
pledge ; his success or failure with it will be a good test of the 
complexion of the new Congress. 


Congress's Musical Chairs 

A nxious to get down to work and reluctant to cast any shadow 
of disunity over Mr Johnson’s inauguration, the Senate voted 
to postpone until March 9th the perennial struggle to make ir 
easier to bring filibusters to an end ; the support of two-thirds of 
the Senators present and voting is now required to shut off such 
attempts to talk Bills to death. Liberals acquiesced enthusiastically 
in the arrangement because it preserved “all existing rights”—a 
reference to their contention that at the beginning of a new Con¬ 
gress only a majority vote is needed to change the rules. When 
this issue comes up in March liberals expect that Mr Humphrey, 
who, from this week onward, will be presiding over the Senate, 
will decide in their favour. Other difficult problems have been 
impossible to postpone. For Senate Republicans the thorniest has 
been how to give Mr Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina, their 
new recruit from the Democratic ranks, committee assignments 
sufficiently important to maintain his face with his constituents— 
and to encourage other southern defections. 

The Republican leaders were helped in this by the decision of 
party members to follow the Democrats' example and make a 
small dent in the strict rules of seniority which govern committee 
assignments; from now on Republicans holding seats on one of 
the four most highly prized committees—Appropriations, Armed 
Services, Finance and Foreign Relations—may not have a second 
such “ blue ribbon ” assignment until it has been offered to all 
those Republicans without even one. This reform—designed 


primarily to put more limelight on Senators who must seek re-elec¬ 
tion In 1966—helped to give Mr Case, a progressive from New 
Jersey, the seat on the Fordgff Relations Committee whichbe has 
long coveted ; (it has been strengthened on the Democtatie aide by 
the addition of Senator Clark and Senator Pell). As Mr Case had 
to give up his seat on th£ Armed Services Committee, Senator 
Thurmond was enabled to remain on one of the Committees 00 
which he had served as a Democrat and even to step up in seniority. 
But his attempt to remain on the Commerce Committee or to join 
the Judiciary Committee was frustrated by angry liberals. 

In the House of Representatives the new Republican leader has 
come a cropper in his effort to loosen the grip of midwestero con¬ 
servatives on party posts by putting a new* fairly liberal, easterner 
in the job of whip. Mr Ford overestimated his own influence and 
underestimated the popularity of Mr Arends, of Illinois* who has 
been Republican whip for over twenty years. Mr Ford atao over¬ 
estimated the Republican desire for a dean sweep ; as M* trends 
put it* “ we don’t want blood all oyer the floor.” Howhandsomely 
House Republicans will reward their defector from the Democrats 
—Mr Watson of South Carolina—is not certain. He took the 
plunge when he was stripped of all his Democratic seniority for 
having supported Mr Goldwater in the campaign. 


Slow March to Rights 

C leajrly the city of Sdma, Alabama, is not worried about 
public relations. The day after it reached international fame 
as the place where the Negro leader, Dr Martin Luther King, 
was attacked while signing the book in a hitherto all-white hotel 
—Selma's sheriff arrested 62 Negroes who wanted to register as 
voters. The next day he arrested 200 more. The demonstrations in 
Selma were the first led. by Dr King since he won the Nobel fceace 
Prize in November ; the object was to force thecity, known as the 
capital of the Black Belt, to comply with the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, first by allowing Negroes into previously segregated restau¬ 
rants, theatres and hotels, and then by permitting them to get 
their names on the voting rolls. The first goal was reached— 
although at the cost of some injury to Dr King. The second was not. 

So goes the progress of civil rights—some steps forward and 
some back. The pursuit of justice in the case of the three young 
civil rights workers 
who were murdered 
in the backwoods of 
Philadelphia, Mis¬ 
sissippi, last summer 
has jerked forward 
on its uncertain 
course. The De¬ 
partment of Justice, 
twice thwarted, has 
succeeded in having 
a federal grand jury 
return indictments 
against the local 
men who are sus¬ 
pected of having 
shot the three 
youths. These in¬ 
clude 17 of the 
original suspects, 
among them the 
Neshoba County 
sheriff, Mr Rainey, 
his deputy, Mr 
Price, and the two 
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men who arc said to have confessed. The Justice Department 
hopes for an early trial on the charges that the men deprived the 
three volunteers of their civil rights. Chances are not high that 
they will be found guilty. An even stronger test of the conscience 
of Mississippi is yet to come, however. In the first week in 
February the state grand jury meets, l/nlike its federal counter¬ 
part, k can bring charges for murder. Its members will have at 
their disposal all the voluminous evidence collected by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and can make of it what they will. 

In Georgia, a federal judge has set aside the convictions of twelve 
Negroes who had been arrested for trcHpossing'—that is. not leav¬ 
ing a restaurant at the request of the owner. But most of the 
signs that progress in civil rights is steady are to be found outside 
the South. The Supreme Court has overturned the conviction of a 
Negro leader arrested in Baton Rouge. Louisiana, in 1961 for a 
breach of the peace at a racial demonstration. The Democratic 
National Committee has set up a group to * aid ” (or to put pres¬ 
sure on) state organisations of the party to'root out discrimination 
in their rahka. If any state Democratic parry has not done so by 
1968, its delegates wMl not be seated at the presidential nominating 
convention* But perhaps the biggest impetus to change is the 
determination of federal agencies to enforce the section of the Civil 
Rights Act denying federal funds to programmes from which people 
are shut out because of their race. So seriously do southern Gover¬ 
nors regard this threat to the schools^ hpspiials and military projects 
in their states, all dcpeikfcfit on federid funds, that they took rime 
from the inaugural festivities in Washington to talk about ir. 
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Mr Connor's Example 

T he smooth-as-&ilk confirmation by the Senate last week of Mr 
John Connor as Secretary of Commerce should make it some¬ 
what easier for the President to recruit successful businessmen 
for posts in the government; Mr Johnson may well have planned 
it that way for his first major Cabipet appointment. Twelve years 
ago other industrialists shivered at Mr Charles Wilson’s congres¬ 
sional ordeal before he became Secretary of Defence. The 
Secretary’s power to allocate defence contracts makes the Armed 
Services Committee particularly severe; Mr Wilson had to sell 
all his shares in the General Mounts Corporation. But more 
recently Mr Franklin Roosevelt, Jr, the Under Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, had to aril some shares in a shipping company ; he placed 
the proceeds, ip an irrevocable trust. This is the device chosen 
by Mr Connor, until last month the president of Merck and Com¬ 
pany, a big pharmaceutical firm, to.iroulate himself from suspicions 
that his private interests might influence hi* public decisions— 
although he retains his pension rights., 

He is putting his shares (mostly in Merck), worth over %2 million, 
into trust; irrevocable as long os he remains in government, to 
be managed by the Morgan Guarantee Trust Company. The 
trustee will have absolute authority to buy and sell shares and 
will even make out Mr Connor’s income tax returns so that he 
will remain ignorant of the source* pf his income. The N<xv York 
Times suggests bluntly thru it would be a fine thing if the trust 
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for Chile 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN CALIFORNIA 



The Chilc-California Programme is a unique 
experiment in which one of the most highly 
developed areas of the United Stares is extending a 
helping hand to a much less developed but very 
similar one abroad. The scheme was launched offici¬ 
ally last May with the opening of a headquarters in 
Santiago, Chile, but until Sienor Frci won last 
autumn's presidential election in Chile the experts 
from private industry, the universities and state 
agencies in California could do little more than 
draw up blueprints. Now, with the assurance of a 
Nympathcrrc government in Chile, they are convert¬ 
ing them into practical measures; in so doing they 
are establishing a new “ first in foreign aid.” 

True, the funds for the programme arc coming 
from Washington and the host country is financing 
both the technical and research assistance and the 
Housekeeping and travel expenses on the spot. Bpt 
California is supplying all the technical experts. The 
state’s initiative waa inspired by the striking resem¬ 
blance between California and Chile, thousands of 
mites apart and very different culturally, but both 
lands bathed in the western sun, hugging long coast¬ 
lines and cut off from the rest of a continent by 
mountain ranges. Both depend heavily upon irri¬ 
gation to make their deserts bloom with fodder for 
beef and dairy cattle, all lands of vegetables, dtrus 
groves, nuts, avocadoes, figs and wine grapes. In 
both regions the population is congregated in a few 
centres; of Chile’s 8 million or so inhabitants, 70 
pCf cent live in the four largest cities, with 25 per 
jpent |a Santiago; with the Port of Valparaiso this 
S^&fejlbry* a metropolis which could rival the 
tbma spread of Los Angeles and Long Beach. 

: BUI M: this foundation California has long ago 
highly sophisticated urban and industrial 
Chile is ‘only now struggling td 
^Memorfes of their own growing pains 
mqItf :^jj8fcrniaii» sympathetic and so do historic 
des ^lilng from the days when both Chile arid 


California were Spanish colonies and the besL way 
to reach California from Europe was round Cape 
Horn. Sentiment aside, the technical experts in 
economics, agronomy, marketing, water develop¬ 
ment, transportation and the like believe that they 
arc exceptionally qualified to advise Chileans on 
how, starting with roughly identical resources, to 
rival California's achievement. The projects range 
from studies of the need for some method of 
telling the unemployed where jobs are to be found, 
in an economy where availability is oiten advertised 
by a swgrf hung outside the worker's house, to large- 
scale development schemes, such as rhe Maule River 
Basin Project. 

The latter, which is engaging the talents of 
specialists from the Californian Department of Water 
Resources and Stanford University, is a grand design 
to convert a fertile inland area of Chile into a 
counterpart of California’s teeming San Joaquin 
Valley, where almost every imaginable foodstuff is 
raised in abundance. But in the long run the most 
significant scheme may prove to be the Budget 
Bureau Project, in which Californians are instructing 
Chilean government officials in the techniques of 
fanning investment. In Chile, publfc investment 
accounts km some 50 per cent of all capital outlays 
and to date it has proceeded 00 a hit-or-miss basis. 
Now £pr the first time the Chileans have begun to 
assign priorities to those investment projects which 
are most urgent and to abandon some bad ones. 

In terms of ,the vast appropriations for foreign 
assistance approved annually by Cqngrcs$, the Chilc- 
CaJifornia Programme is mere chicken feed— 
$600,000 last year, rising to an Estimated $1.4 million 
in 1965. What makes it noteworthy is that one of 
the fifty states HAs taken a hand, oi^ks own Initiative, 
in making America** foreign economic policy. Un¬ 
fortunately, other states have difficulty in finding 
partners with such dose natural affinities at that 
between Chile and California. 
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ASSETS , 

( ash and Due from Banks,. $3*005,406,194 

L .S. Government Obligations. .1,236,673,394 

State, Municipal and Public Obligations, ... 1,159,163,592 

Other Securities. .35,249,128 

Investment in Subsidiaries not Consolidated. 19,223,533 

Mortgages . 769,230,787 

Loans .. 6,391,100,292 

Banking Premises . ... . 148,206,173 

Customers'Acceptance Liability .. 167,090,839 

Other Assets . 86,807,628 

$13,018,151,560 


II MilL itu:s 


Deposits • s\ 

1 unds Bon owed 
Reserve for Taxes 

Acceptances Outstanding . . 

Other L ia hi lilies 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
Reserve foi C omiagencies 
Capital fluids^- 

C tipi la t S/<>< k *261 .S91,63 7 

(Har I aiue S/ 2.5(1 Tei Shwe) 


1.357,072,387 

312.033,605 

39,048,059 

170,187,224 

115,785,397 

167.480,514 

45.631.262 


+ (K*K'LJJI Slum *s Outstanding vf 
J/.nJAcV-i c v Shares Authorized 

Sutplus . . 500,000,000 

L tali'hied lb < fits . 49.021,475 


810.913,112 

$13,018,151,560 


Of i he a Inn t u \ st*/ \.>x /, 21 >, 7J0J:o ii c pitthed to set ui tpublicde/wsifS, 
and jo< other /no fit/ws. and unO (nut tenaia other deposits ate preferred 
as pro tided h' /</n. Securities u ith a book \ nine of S/6,Vf>7/>72 wett 
loaned to customs s against eollaleitd. 
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—just about everywhere in the world 
of international trade! 


In India - November 12, 1964 marked the opening of tbeKiriburu 
Mining Project, developed by the Indian government as part of its 
long-term economic development plan. In addition to providing an 
essential crushing plant* Nissho r as principal importer* concluded 
an agreement for the purchase of £100 million worth of Kiriburu's 
ore over a period of ten years. 

In over fifty of the world’s principal trade centers there are 
experienced Nlssho trade experts ready to talk business with you 
- whether your business be ships* .metals* machinery, textiles* , 
foods or general commodities. Why not have a talk^ith yourloaal 
Nissho representative sometime spon. It could wall be the most 
profitable chat you'll.ever have. , » - , 


The O'ase Manhattan Bonk Africa) lim.ted Republic of South Africa' 

JOHkNN WU ad • CAM TOWN • pUISAN 
The C ost Manhattan Trust Corporation Umit*d. Nassau. Bahamas 

Allocated Institutions Banco Lar Bratiltiro. SA Brazil. Banco Marcontil y ApncoJo, V*r itxuela 
Banco Cone rental, Peru 



Itead Office Higashlkn. Osaka. Japan Cables: NISSH0C0NY OSAKA Telex* 053264, OS3265/OS3361, 
0S3481 Tokyo SfflCB: Tokyo Bookikalkan Bldg., Tokyo. Japan Cables: NI$$tl0d0NY TOKYp Telex: 
TK2233. TK2234, TK2460, TK2S38 Londtti Brandi: 14 F (fishery Circus, London £.C. 2. Tall LONdon 
Wall 9891 '5 Telex: UK 2830? Cables: NISSHOCONY LONDON OvtrtttsftfflCBi: Hamburg, Diisseldorf, 
Paris, Barcelona, Antwerp, Lisbon* Milan, Athens and 45 other major cities throughout the world. 
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into which President Johnson has put his television interests were 
equally JfaCpimr fe$*bo promised 

ufy jpan '1$ aud export copWpb-Hto s#$ 

in winch Merw W. Qjp^any, is deeply concerned. All this 
more than satisfied $e Idaajtaiqitof.the Senate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee ; Mrs Neubetfer eVea 8p6lOgi*ed fef the tendency of Con¬ 
gress to require more of presidential appointees than its members 
are willing to require of themselves. Indeed, Senator Scott was 
not above asking Mr Connor to use his influence with Merck to 
persuade it not to move a plant out of the Senator’s state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Fireworks had also been expected because some time ago Mr 
Connor criticised the across-the-board approach to tariff reduc¬ 
tions, which is the heart of the Kennedy Round. TbCse fii^works 
did not materialise in committee ^dtoogh Mr Connor ecq^&'tm 

f, ^Dfdi^.. 2 V lb argue that 

<i^gi6ti|U;ocs in Gene^'ljia ttoifte round te'kh position 
be<ho^;tt$rtkip exceptions to tfe&j^ were to be agreed. This 
was thof'^iudl fat'Mil r Herter, the SpeCial Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, who was about to depaifior Geneva. He announced 
that the United States had not hknfified in any way its support 
for brood, reciprocal reduction*in tirade barriers. Mr Connor’s 
example is not to be followed ih all respects by businessmen 
anxious to serve their countries. . 

Long Odds 
in tha Senate 

WASOifNOt^ hC 

T he CD08t improbable 
ev^ni luring the first 
wedcs oC the new CdOr 
gresa seemed to be tlfis 
electioiiby the •Senate’s ^ 

Democrats of Senator 
Russell Loo^ of Louitiana 
as theit whip or second- 
in-command below Mr 
Mansfield of Montana, the 
leader of the Democratic 
majority in the Senate. 

On any rational basis, it 
seemed preposterous to elevate a man who had opposed consistently 
the most important measures submitted by President Kennedy 
and President Johnson and who has never been able to maintain 
cordial relations with either Mr Johnson or Mr Mansfield. Besides 
this, Mr Long’s sixteen-year career in the Senate has been marked 
by a mercurial desire to play the maverick, an inability to get down 
to sustained hard work and a lack of any solid accomplishment. 

Although the whip is charged theoretically with the duty of 
corraling votes for party programmes, the office is really what 
the occupant makes it. When Mr Mansfield held it for six 
years under the authoritative majority leadership of Mr Lyndon 
Johnson, it was largely honorific. As whip under Mr Mansfield 
for the past four years, Mr Humphrey functioned a? assistant 
majority leader, |PTliit ffpkd&dis ^purehcad 

nor a deputy out : thd ae jiaclo' leadef dr the- Sera#* eclipsing the 
ascetic, often wavering Mr Mansfield. Indeed within a week after 
becoming whip fie startled fellow Senators by imposing his will 
upon Mr Mansfield over the size of the Finance Committee. 

Mr Long was not elected whip to challenge Mr Mansfield’s 
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faltering rule but for a variety of petty reasons stemming from 
the internaT politics of thcSenate,' Including a pronounced lack 
of personal enthusiasm for bis major rival, Senator Pastore of 
Rhode Island. The disparate coalition of southern conservatives 
and thUhy^stern liberals which elected Mr Long may get mote 
than Jthejf ? bargained for. Throughout Jus politi^aL career, Mr 
Long has been misunderstood and generally urkfertYdmafed. He 
is not, as colleagues variously describe him» merely a fouthem 
conservative in liberals* cktftofng, nlertftjr art sgrtrian radical or 
merely a confirmed political eccentric but a; yo^le con¬ 

coction of all three with a great deal more atnbiuoft "than fias been 
suspected until now. 

Any appreciation of Mr Long must begin with the enormous 
impact on him of his late father, or rather the memory of his 
late father, Senator Huey (the Kingfish) Long, the absolute dic¬ 
tator of Louisiana and perhaps the most successful demagogue 
in American history, who was assassinated in 19^5. When the son 
was elected to the Senate in 1948 he told friends of his firth inten¬ 
tion to vindicate his father, mainly by behaving himself in the 
Senate. 

As a result, Mr Long has been more of a conformist than was 
his madcap father, but not a complete conformist by any means. 
The family heritage has asserted itself periodically with Kingfish- 
style oratory on the floor of the Senate, replete with high-pitched 
wails and foot-stamping. Usually, this has been called forth by 
issues of less than central importance on the national scene, such 
as Mr Long’s desire for a larger Marine Corps, his objection to 
the financing of communications satellites by private capital or 
his desire to give more government life insurance to ex-servicemen. 
Furthermore, he has demonstrated an unfortunate tendency 4 for 
bizarre personal vendettas against top government officials. For 
instance, to show his unalterable opposition to foreign aid he 
tried unsuccessfully to block the appointment of Mr Douglas 
Dillon (now Secretary of the Treasury) as Under Secretary of 
State during the Eisenhower Administration. Even less successful 
have been his periodic attempts to emulate his father in controlling 
Louisiana politics. Recently he was thoroughly repudiated in his 
efforts to win the Governorship for a cousin. On balance, the 
public career of Mr Long has not been impressive. 

Yet, during the past two years, there has been a subtle change 
not readily perceived by his colleagues and certainly not a factor 
in their decision to elect him as whip. The change began in 
January, 1963, when Senator Kerr of Oklahoma, the mighty 
uncrowned king of the Senate, died. This created a power vacuum 
on the Finance Committee, which considers all tax legislation, 
that Mr Long hastened to fill. Given a position of leadership for 
the first time, Mr Long showed a modicum of responsibility for 
the first time. Previously a favourite of the lobbyists in securing 
tax concessions for special interests* Mr Long became the ally 
of President Kennedy in souring tax reforms. Previously the 
champion of the doctors in opposing government hospital 
insurance for old people, Mr Long made certain that the Senate 
insisted upon its plan for “ medicare ” bring included in any 
revision of social security legislation passed by Congress. More 
important, Mr Long, who used to be absent without leave from 
the Senate for great stretches, became remarkably diligent. 

The long-range importance of Mr Kerr’s death was that it 
created a power vacuum in the Senate at large that has not been 
filled to this day. From his strategic position on the Finance and 
Foreign Relations Committees and now as majority whip, Mr 
Long’s great ambitions to follow in Mr Kerr’s steps are by no 
means as improbable as they might seen? at first glance. There 
is really nobody else. If Mr Long becomes the de facto leader in 
the Senate, the liberals who elected him out of personal pique 
with Mr Pastore, may regret it for years to come. For in spite 
of his greater diligence and responsibility, Mr Long remains a 
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highjy unsuitable spokesman for the ^ Dci^ocratic party. Although 

bt| buAinett, fa econqifeic 
vtaft ar£ tafivc tod antiquated ; they arclittle diffcifcm from Ms 
father's populism. Although not personally antagonistic to the 
Negroes, as a Louisiana politician he cannot champion their cause 
on behalf of the Democratic party. In foreign relations, Mr Long 
tends to be alternately isolationist and jingoistic. For all of these 
reasons and because of his personal hostility toward Mr Johnson, 
the rise—present "and ftfture^df Mr Long hi the Se^te is Viewed 
-with some trepidation in the White House. AlthbdghMx ‘John¬ 
son could have defeated him for whip a few weeks IgO if he had 
chosen to do so, Mr Long will be a difficult man to stop now. 

Troubled New York 

1. Feuding Democrats 

NEW YORK 

F or the first time in thirty years the Democrats are in control 
of both houses of the New York State Legislature, but they 
have yet to control themselves. Bitter fighting between the forces 
of Mr Wagner, the Mayor of New York City, and those of his 
opponents, from outside it, has prevent^ the Democrats so fat 
from choosing their leaders and getting down to business. At 
stake arc more than five hundred patronage appointments, as well 
as the power to make important assignments to committees and 
to decide on the Bills to be adopted. The Mayor’s opponents 
seem to have a majority among the Democrats but if a vote w£re 
taken at present on the floor the Republicans would outvote both 
wings of , the divided majority. A decision will have tO come 
soon but Democrats know that this is only the v fim round; a 
fight for control of the state organisation and for ^'.ppwdr^tovpick 
the Democratic candidate for Governor in 19<&>. Senator Robert 
Kennedy has been staying out of thf fight, as he promised Mr 
Wagner he would* Although he owes hjs nomination tdtheMtyor’s 
opponents and may well be in the end the instrument though 
uffiich power in the party is wrested from New York City,. / 
Traditionally most of the Democrats’ leaders (andjQaost hjFUheir 
votes) have come from the big city. But in the.dectiohs this 
autumn it was the Democrats from “upstate” (outride the city) 
who swung behind Mr Kennedy at once, while Mayor Wagner 
waited until the last possible moment. Moreover, this' year it 
was the upstate Democratic vote which proved decisive. Now 
these leaders want an equal voice in the party's inner council, if 
not control of the st^te organisation itself. -Their argument is 
that upstate New York is no longer one vast rural reservation that 
casts its vote automatically for the.Republicans. '. Fewer than 
15 per cent of its population can be classified ta rural ; the 
majority live in cities such as Albany, Binghamton. and Buffalo 
and their suburbs. But such cities, which notparily^ would be 
heavily Democratic, are, with the exception of Albany, only mar¬ 
ginally so, because voters in them identify the Democratic party 
with New York City's interests, not with their own. 

Now, around rhe figure of Senator Kennedy, decidedly not a 
New York City candidate, the upstaters have begun to develop 
some strength. Moreover, their opposition to Mayor Wagner has 
attracted several of the political bosses from New York City and 
its suburbs who have, opposed the Mayor in the past and lost; 
some reform Democrats have also been weakening in their loyalty 
to Mr Wagner. Late last week the Mayor dropped a bombshell 
—the charge that one of his opponents, Mr McKeon, the state 
chairman, had tried to bribe members of the Legislature. This 
charge, on top of the deadlock in Albafiy, will hurt Democrats 
from marginal districts all over the state. It is also likely to cost 
the Mayor Mr Kennedy’s neutrality. 


Welfare’s farewell % 

'}J* V'" - * ' 'A' Y NEW YORK 

I N Ne#:York City public Wtlfar«?**ke$ on the dimensions of 
big business. There are some 500,000 residents on assistance 
who receive $40 million monthly from city, state and federal funds 
and the number keeps growing every day. To administer this size¬ 
able programme the city maintains a staff of more than 12,000; 
7,500 of them have been on strike, $jnce January 4th. As a rule 
white coflir wq$ert;jn America shy^ay from] strikes and trade 
unions, partly as a *ray of fedicating thar they do not think of 
themselves as members of the working class. Moreover, under 
New York State law municipal employees are prohibited from 
striking against their employers. This week the leaders of the two 
unions involved have been sentenced to thirty days in gaol. 

The welfare workers’ unions are demanding more money and 
better conditions. Their members, most of whom are social in¬ 
vestigators or case workers, have starring salaries of $5,150 a year 
with a maximum after nine years of $7,190—quite modest by city 
standards. They want substantially more and also a lightening 
of case loads, that is, a reduction in the number of “clients” 
(in some instances as many as a hundred) which each investigator 
must handle. The city’s response has been a terse offer of an 
addition of $360 to salaries and negotiations have broken down. 

Thus far both the city and the clients have survived. Ten of 
the city’s twenty-five welfare centres have closed down but the 
others have dealt successfully with all of the paper work. Cheques 
have been sent out to the needy ; “ special ” emergency cases have 
beenv advised to appear in person when, after a cursory examina¬ 
tion, ajp employees have been empowered to hand over cash. 
In llriiat is by-^passed is the checking or investigating that 
is conducted by those op strike (and that is required by law). 

The municipality’s success has stymied the strikers temporarily. 
But a still greater fear looms ahead, ;which they are only now 
beginning to comprehend. Their function—and with it their 
jobs—may scion bit outmoded. The Commissioner of Welfare, 
though' he sympathies with die plight of the welfare workers, 
would like to see Spy additional funds spent on higher-paid 
specialists; psyddatffcr social workers and psychologists, men and 
women trained to'd&I with the essential tasks of .rehabilitation and 
counselling. The ckffa on the one hand (if the law can be changed 
to dispense with dt^fche-spot checks) arid the specialists on the 
other (should the city* jjfct funds to employ them) may soon squeeze 
out the investigators who come in between. 


On Being WeII Informed Internationally 



The Economist Intelligence Unit Quarterly 
Reviews cover more then 120 countnos. 
the EIU Reviews analyte and interpret econo * 
mic, businese and political conditions and 
prospects. 

There are fifty eight reviowa each published 
quarterly Annual supplements to oath review 
Ciivo nusennel data for each country 
The reviows are published by EIU Internet onal 
Div sion in London working closely with experts 
n each country. The EIU has its own olfices 
companies and exporioncod representatives n 
all countries of commercial importance. 
Available, on annual subscription, or sinqly foi 
oath countiy or gioup or for the whole senes 
Full particulars ol this senos and of many othci 
EIU services in "Internationa; Services for 
Business' available from 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 

London Headquarters: 

27 St James's Place London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
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P.1127 The world's fint operational V/STOL tactical strike fighter. Powered by a single Pegasus vectored 
thrust engine, the P.1127 wiH equip an Anglo-American-German evaluation squadron, now being formed. 

Logical extensions of Hawker Siddeley Y/STOL technology have resulted in development of the P.1164 
tactical strike aircraft and the H.S.68T transport. 

A product of Hawker Siddeley Aviation. 

Engine by Bristol Siddeley, a Hawker Siddeley Associated Company. 


Two world firsts 
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CONCEIVED BY BRITISH SCIENCE, 

DESIGNED AND DEVELOPED 
BY BRITISH ENGINEERS, 

BUILT BY B^ITJSH gRAFTrSNlEN. 



Hawk Another first by Brush: an experimental d»9el' 
electric locomotive incorporating an entirely new design of. 
(Sansmfs8ion which eliminates the bugbear qf diesel-electric 
locos - the commutator. Developed in collaboration with 


British Railways. 


A product of Brush Electrical, 
0 Hawker SIddeley Company. 


^■ HAWKER 

HpP SIDDELEY 
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Mr Lee Tunku Abdul Rahman 


Malaysia: No Bridge Across the Straits 


FROM OUR FAR EAST CORRESPONDENT 

Singapore 

on! words arc horrible, but to Singapore’s prime minister, Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew, " communalisation ’’ is far worse than “ con¬ 
frontation/' He does not disdain President Sukarno’s threats to 
Malaysia, but he has always sagely rated it—Whether Bung Kama 
was blowing hot or cool—as a lesser peril than Malaysia's built-in 
racial strains and communal stresses. The inherent weaknesses o! 
the Malaysian federation, clearly seen at the outset, have been 
obscured by Indonesian smoke and bluster. Romantics have 
tended to argue that confrontation has helped to weld the Malay*/ 
Chinese, Indian and Dayak communal groups into a united nation. 
While it is true that a common danger has been recognised and 
is being resisted, it would Ip prudent to consider the possibility 
that it is abhorrence of Sukarno rather than new-found blood 
brotherhood that has closed the Malaysian ranks. 

Malaysia was a hopeful attempt at a mathematical solution of 
a racial problem: when Sarawak and Sabah (North Borneo) were 
added to predominantly Chinese Singapore and predominantly 
Malay Malaya, the Malaysian mixture was Malay 40 per cent? 
Chinese 40 per cent, Indian et al 20 per cent. Mr Lee has always 
grimly insisted that this Malaysian mixture was stratified in layers 
rather than smoothly blended. So has Malaysia’s prime minister, 
Tunku Abdul Rahman—if characteristically more moderately. 

The two leaders—Chinese and Malay—themselves typify the 
enduring stresses inside Malaysia. They do not at heart really 
like or trust each other. “ Trust ” may be a strong word but they 
arc, after all, political rivals. One is a patrician, the ether a tough 
socialist machine politician. The Tunku is alarmed at the demo¬ 
cratic intrusion of Mr Lee’s well-knit Political Action party (PAP) 
across the Straits of Johore into the Malayan peninsula. Mr Lee, 
condemned, it would seem, to be always the Singapore bridesmaid 
and never the Malaysian bride, is resentful of Malaysian counter- 
intrusions into the well-administered state economy of Singapore. 

The Tunku, irljf ,#dd, thinks Mr Lee opportunist and dangerous. 
Mr Lee, it is s m, thatfcs the Timka still suffers from 
instincts and lacks, the eye-gouging. realism to cope yitft Mr > 
Sukarno, communists domesfffc problems. 1 The tragedy f8r>- 
Malaysia is that tfie concept of federation cannot be reflected in 
the central government and that Mr Lee, being in political opposi¬ 


tion, cannot as a Chinese Malaysian join the Tunku’s basically 
Malay-Boraese administration. When the two have to work 
together they perforce get along ; when the vigorously anti-colonial 
Mr Lee $pc?k$ gs Malaysia's emissary at Afro-A$ian meetings, the 
Tunku is the first to salute his skill and success. But too often they 
appear at odds-^still separated by the Straits of Johore which 
Malaysia must bridge fit it is to survive. 

Mr Lee wants more mixed Chinese-Malay-Indian units in the 
Malaysian armed forces. He aho wants more Malaysian embassies 
abroad, and more vigorous Malaysian diplomatic effort and inter* 
national propaganda. These demands seem elementary and blame* 
less; all the sfcme, they raise political hackles. They also tend to 
exacerbate racial rivalries 5 for one thing, there is a lack of trained 
Malays to take on the rough-and-tumble work of foreign diplomacy. 

On the economic side, Mr Lee denounces the proposed 
Malaysian taxes which will bear heavily and, he believes, unfairly 
on Singapore's strained economy. Because of the Indonesian 
confrontation, Singapore's economic base is having to shift pain¬ 
fully from trading to local industry. He is also resisting Malaysian 
pressure to close the Bank of China in Singapore. The reasons 
he gives for this are expedient and logical; it is the circumstances 
that make him vulnerable to pro-Chinese accusations. 

President Sukarno having predictably reverted to a mood of 
injured reasonableness as British reinforcements pour into Malaysia, 
tht pattern of suspended but oscillating and continuing crisis has 
hardened and is dearly jpn$ that Malaysia and Its allies must learn 
ro live with. Internal weaknesses, therefore, demand a higher 
priority than external threats. As Mr Lee has just said, “ Indo¬ 
nesia won't win but Malaysia can lose. Sukarno’s confrontation 
bluff succeeds so long as it is allowed to deepen the racial wounds 
which divide us." 

None of this means, of course, that all the Malaysian heroes are 
Chinese and all the villains Malayan. Mr Lee, on the record, is 
always punctilious in his personal tributes to the Tunku but some 
of his PAP boys are rash and inflammatory in their political 
Utterances and aspirations. There arc uneasy whispers that there 
maty be demonstrations when the Tunku, ih his capacity as head 
of the United Malay Political Organisations, comes to Singapore 
next month to open a new party headquarters and apartment 
block in the PAP stronghold. 
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On the bright’ despite the burden* 

of defence, the caE-np of am ahtfdic dislocation of trade/ This 
prosperity is the federation** strongest Hhe of defence—andthe 
sharpest goad to President Sukarno. The areas for die abortive 
Indonesian raids were carefully ehosen because of the Indonesian 
descent of the local population. But nobody collaborated with the 
invaders and the vigilante volunteers along the coast aye eager 
and effective. Sabah is suffering from confused state election 
troubles and Sarawak is still infected with Chinese communist 
minorities. Ail the same, the British army minister, Mr Mulley, 
and his mission—soaked and miserable in their ttjlby hats, White¬ 


bait tutoring and incongruous Wellington boota-r^iseo^^ last 
week at first hand in the moqsoonal quagmires along the Jungle 
frontier that the reinforced British and Matoysjan writsIpye 
the upper hand—least against the* existing Indonesian fortes. 
There is no doubt that if another plebiscite were held both Sabah 
and Sarawak would again vote strongly for Malaysia. But, in 
taking a longer view, the vital challenge to Malyasia is to find 
some means of harnessing Mr Lee's energy, talents and 
influence to help the federal governfficnt ride the long haul of 
external confrontation and the longer % haul of Malaysian 
integration. 


GERMANY AND EAST EUROPE 



Trade Tiptoes 
round Hallstein 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

A hbarteninq, if modest, straw in the 
east wind is to be detected in the team 
cf Krupp specialists preparing to set off for 
Warsaw on January 25th. Their business 
will be to explore the possibilities of Ger¬ 
many's. largest privately owned fim* playing 
a substantial part in the envelopment at 
Polish industry. If they return to Essen 
with reptats encouraging enough to induce 
Knjpp to snaf^ ne^ commitments in Poland* 
they will ^ve-ho^spjfe^d 1 mate than a 
mutually advantageous business deal/ They 
will also have set an important precedent 
for other east European countries, notably 
Hungary and Rumania, which are thinking 
about making similar arrangements with 
west German firths. 

The personal force behind Krupp’s new 
eastward sounding is again Herr Berthold 
Beitz, who, as * plenipotentiary-general,” 
bandies the firm's day-to-day affairs on be¬ 
half of its withdrawn single owner, the 
seemingly world-weary and one-time 
prisoner Herr Alfried Krupp von Bohlen 
und Halbach. Herr Beitz's civilised conduct 
while he was managing,the Borislav oilfield 
for German Shell during the war, and 
Poland's continuing gratitude for this, are 
one of the few relieving features of the 
bleak German-Polish &cene. There is no 
other highly placed German whom the 
Polish leaders trust as they do Herr Seitz. 
When he heard, in the course of a visit 


to Warsaw last month, of two of their major 
economic worries he was able to pur for¬ 
ward some practical suggestions for helping 
to solve them. These proposals envisage 
Krupp installing large-scale Industrial plant 
in Poland, manned fey Poles under German 
direction. 

The first major 1 problem that the new 
factories would help to solve is the threat 
of unemployment. Poland’s birthrate rose 
steeply after the war, and th$ generation 
bred with patriotic purpose in the late 
forties is now ready to earn its own living. 
To enable it to do so, a million and a half 
new jobs must be quickly found. Krupp 
reckon that the biggest version of the sort 
of industrial plant they can offer to build 
might employ 15,000 people, to provide for 
whose needs another 10,000 would be work¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood. Second, the 
plant’s production would help to ease 
Poland’s other major problem: that of sup¬ 
plying the right kind of exports to pay for 
imports, especially of machinery. 

Poland has been earning much of its 
foreign currency since the war by selling 
farm produce. But this ouLlet is being, 
narrowed by the emergence of the European 
common market with its protective devices 
for home-grown food. Krupp are intimat¬ 
ing that industrial goods of one kind or 
another manufactured by Krupp plant in 
Poland could also be profitably exported. 

The project bristles with technical and 
political difficulties. Krupp's negotiators in 
Warsaw will be wanting to clear up ques¬ 
tions concerning the ownership of German 
plant installed in Poland, the legal status 
of German specialists stationed there, pay¬ 
ment dates, and guarantees. What to make 1 
and to whom to sell it (to the Russians ?) 
are other controversial issues. But Krupp, 
tacitly anxious to live down the darker years 
of the firm’s past, are convinced they are 
serving Europe as a whole in trying to 
achieve co-operation of this kind with 
Poland. Here, for the time being, they are 
going it alone. Bui at Essen they stress the 
firm’s preference for joint undertakings, 
citing as commendable examples its present 
collaboration in Bulgaria with Humphrey 
and Glasgow, a British gas engineering com¬ 
pany, and the building of the synthetic fibre 
plant in, the Soviet Union near Kursk. 

A successful outcome of the Warsaw talks 
might help to pump more blood into the 
German-Polish trade agreement of March 7, 
1963^ which provided for an exchange of 



Herr Beitz 


trade missions (achieved the following Sep¬ 
tember) and for west Germany to import 
468 million marks’ worth of Polish goods a 
year in return for purchases from Germany 
to the value of 390 million marks. 

In practice the total value of trade in both 
directions has been running at .only j6p 
million marks a year: Since signing the 
agreement with Poland, Bonn has made 
similar arrangements with Hungary and 
Rumania. All three east European govern¬ 
ments splutteringly swallowed a clause 
stipulating that the agreements would be 
valid throughout the mark currency area—a 
virtual acknowledgment of west Berlin's 
ties with west Germany, 

Prague’s reluctance to accept this clause 
2$ one of the three chief obstacles delaying 
progress in the current German-Czecho- 
slovaf negotiations. These began in Bonn 
on December 7th and after a Christmas 
adjournment were resumed last week. The 
second obstacle is Prague’s demand for a 
formal repudiation of the Munich agreement 
of 2938 which ceded the. Sudetenland to the 
Reich* The third is its insistence that the 
two governments should exchange not 
44 trade missions,” but plain 44 missions.” 
To the German official mmd such^ unquali¬ 
fied simplicity would suggest diplomatic 
goings-on: an activity prohibited by the 
Hallstein doctrine, which forbids west Ger¬ 
many 1 to recognise countries that recognise 
the east German regime. Happily, it looks 
this week as though the negotiators, seduced 
at last by the premise of economic inter¬ 
dependence, will soon, be ready to com¬ 
promise and sign. 


m 

FRANCE AND EAST EUROPE 

Just Catching 
Up 

FROM OCR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

nly the Poles are missing from the list 
of distinguished east Europeans who 
have been visiting Paris in recent months. 
That is, except the east Germans, who arc 
still unrecognised, and the Albanians, who 
do not really count. The foreign ministers 
of Hungary and Rumania weue here last 
week; they had been preceded by their 
Czech and Bulgarian colleagues, and by the 
Rumanian prime minister, Mir' Maurer, who 
inaugurated the series when he visited Paris 
last July. Because of General de Gaulle's 
singular position within the Atlantic 
alliance, his eastward glances have tended 
to be built up into something more momen¬ 
tous than they are. 

There is no doubt that, in the last six 
months or so, France has been trying to 
recover part of its pre-war influence in 
central and eastern Europe. The govern¬ 
ment is attempting to revive old cultural 
links and to strengthen its position econo¬ 
mically. For while the general spreads his 
message of a Europe that is European and 
extends to the Urals, France is, in fact, 
lagging behind its west European partners 
as a builder of economic bridges between 
West and East. 
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In 1963, the last full year for., which com¬ 
parative statistics are available, French 
exports to Russia and east Europe averaged 
$18.8 million a month, only half the level 
of west German exports. The British 
average was $31.2 million ; even the Italians, 
at $22.6 million, did more trade with the 
communist countries than did the French. 
As a share of France’s total exports, its 
trade with Russia and east Europe in" 1963 
accounted for 2.8 per cent (the comparable 
figures are rather more than 3 per cent for 
Britain and Germany, and more than 5 per 
cent for Italy). The proportion of total 
French exports going to the area was even 
smaller last year. 

All the agreements signed in recent 
months are designed to increase this trade. 
France's policy of expansion, however, 
meets two traditional obstacles: how much 
is a western country willing to import from 
its eastern partner and how much credit is 
iL ready to give? The French have now 
slightly loosened the restrictions on the 
import of Russian and Rumanian oil. In 
the Franco-Rus&ian agreement, signed last 
October, they have also, for the first time, 
extended credits for a seven-year period. 
All this should help to strengthen France's 
economic lies with eastern Europe. But 
any spectacular development waits on major 
political changes in France’s relations with 
its western allies. 

The revival of French interest in eastern 
Europe coincides with General de Gaulle's 
disappointment with his German partner. 
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Tbia is 1 not accidental r French governments 
have always lookedfurther eafct when they 
found themselves, at odds with Germany. 
True, as early as 1959, the general pro? 
claimed that a. reunited Germany would 
have to recognise the Oder-Neisse line. But 
his statement was not followed by any 
moves that could worry Bonn. 

However, in the last year or so the mood 
has been less cordial. And so, as at all 
times when relations between Paris and 
Bonn are strained, the French capital has 
been buzzing with rumours about a possible 
French recognition of east Germany. The 
rumours are then hotly denied as absurd; 
their very existence is a sign of the changed 
climate. 

As the chief opponent, within the alliance 
of all variations of an Atlantic nuclear 
force (a project translated in Rumanian, 
Hungarian and all the Slav languages as the 
u nuclear rearmament of Germany ”) 
General de Gaulle is now highly popular in 
the east European press,"and, if he wanted 
to, he could make a successful tour of the 
area. Yet, his popularity is closely linked 
with the state of Franco-German relations, 
Should these improve, the general's stock 
would slump. Only if Herr Erhard fails to 
pass the “ European " test set bv the general 
will there be wide scope lor gaullist 
diplomacy, and French trade, in eastern 
Europe. For the time being, France has 
been doing nothing more than to try'to 
catch up on the eastern economic front 
with its western allies and competitors. 



FRANCE AND GERMANY 

Love in a Cold Climate? 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

O N Wednesday evening, at the end of the west German chan¬ 
cellor’s two-day visit to Rambouillet, all was smiles, friend¬ 
ship and understanding. Admittedly, the official spokesmen did 
not announce any striking results. General dc Gaulle and Herr 
Erhard agreed to ask their four partners in the European common 
market to call a conference of foreign ministers to discuss the 
problems of political union.' The French gave their blessing to 
the German proposal that the United States, Britain and France 
should suggest to the Russians the setting up of a permanent com¬ 
mittee to 9tudy the problem of German reunification. There was, 
on the surface, no clash on the decisive question of nuclear integ¬ 
ration in the western alliance. The German spokesman expressed 
his government’s wish to take part in “ allied planning and nuclear 
strategy.” The French spokesman admitted that this wish was 
u perfectly legitimate.” 

All this is not as strange as it looks. Only a short time ago, 
Herr Erhard and Herr Schroder, his foreign minister, seemed to 
be heading in the direction of an Atlantic nuclear force with¬ 
out caring too much about French reaction. General de Gaulle 
was preparing his retaliation. But since then, things have 
changed: Mr Khrushchev has been removed, Mr Wilson has made 
his counter-proposals and President Johnson has chosen to play 
for time. Herr Erhard seems, therefore, to have decided that 
there was no need for him to hurry and run the risk, in an election 
year, of a conflict with his own “gaullist” opposition. General 


de Gaulle could have 
tried to force his 
hand. It is reported 
that he did not, but 
chose instead to flatter 
Dr Erhard. 

“ Too good to be 
true,” whispered Ger¬ 
man diplomats amid 
the rejoicing. But out¬ 
siders do not know 
what the two men 
said to each other 
in the six hours when only the interpreter was there. 
In particular, the enigmatic reference to a German share in western 
nuclear planning is open to two interpretations. One could be 
that the Germans, insisting on negotiating Mr Wilson’s proposals 
for Atlantic nuclear reform in depth, have persuaded General 
de Gaulle to be neutral. In view of recent French pressures on 
Bonn, this seems unlikely. The other is that Herr Erhard told 
General de Gaull^ that the Germans are now aiming at closer 
consultations of a general son in Nato, without any specific attempt 
to create an Atlantic nuclear force. But the Germans are cer¬ 
tainly not admitting publicly to any such retreat, and have probably 
not even privately decided to make it. 

Observers seem to agree that this was not as decisive a visit 
as Mr Macmillan's visit to Paris in December, *962, which cul¬ 
minated in the general’s veto on BritainWntry into the common 
market. But the Germans remember another Rambouillet meet¬ 
ing, in i960, 'when Dr Adenauer emerged all smiles—and the 
agreement proved a misunderstanding. Was it, this time, love 
in a cold climate ? 
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The fishermen’s friend 


Before you can even think of fishing here, yob 
first have to smash a hole throughthree feet of 
ice. 7hpa yon have ike tough,;tjwsky business of 
getting your J&h through ii 1 

No Grander the Swedish fishemengive a big 
cheer when the BeiguIf Enterprise^ pushes 
through the ice-blocked Baltic. In one slice it 
breaks more ice thanthey <sould in ten years. 

In January, when this picture was taken, the 
tnnlr<ri» was r e t ur n i ng from Stockholm. It had 
discharged thousands of tons of fuel oil, which 
would become the source of heat, light, and hot 


meals in countless homes throughout $wedflftt. 

Gulf is breakingice, if you^ljjperdbn the 
pun, and making friends all over’Eunspe. And ; 
is hard at work btnlding hewrefineries. tenriinals 
and service station chains. , , v' 

Whether it’s a big projector just alittle thing, 
Gulf believes in giving seryice,;And Gulf is bu^y ‘ 
putting this philosophy into practice.BVom 
worldwide resources it is putting more’all, rhpre 
energy, to work for Europe, 

Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 
and throughout the world. 



GULF IS OIL 
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COMMONWEALTH 

New Job for Old Boy? 

A twenty-nation conference which* after a week of working 
sessions and brisk lobbying,-narrowly escapes looming dead¬ 
lock and reaches its climax by achieving exhausted unanimity in 
the small hours of the morning, yet attracts only a bare minimum 
of public attention—could this be,'in an alert city like London ? 
It could and was. Between January jth and the early morning 
of January 13 th, at Marlborough House, a high-powered group 
of officials (in most cases, either the official head of their country's 
foreign ministry* or tbe secretary to it* cabinet) tbrashed out the 
terms of reference fi^ tne new international secretariat which will 
begin to serve the Commonwealth* it iV ftqpoci, before 1965 ends. 
The essential spirit of Cwthmanship preva&etfe^n more than one 
respect. Although there were nobody made 

a row; and nobody blew the aaffi .Thppnti$h- Were, in the end, 
induced to give more ground-than they had' *$?hed. And the 
divisions that appeared did not* fortunately, folknV racial lines. 

This conference cd, official* was, of course, neither the beginning 
nor the end of thestbry. It was the heads of government who, 
at the Commonwealth conference Jast July, tod^,the. decision in 
principle! to create a .'secretariat. 'fhefejOmt cod$miniqu6 at that 
time said that tty^r officials would “ consider the Iptst basis ” for 
setting upibisnew organ;.whose general purpose wpuld be to bring 
about “ closer and more informed understanding between their 
governments." The informal contacts that followed were marked 
by the defeat cf a British attempt to convene, instead of last week's 
twenty-member meeting, a gathering of only about eight officials, 
nominated on a “ regional ” basis, in which the numerical prepon¬ 
derance of the African and Asian states would be reduced. White¬ 
hall underestimated both the assertiveness and the complexity of 
the new Commonwealth. 

The officials' unanimous recommendations now go, unpublished, 
back to the heads of government for final approval. Conceivably, 
if all twenty swallow the Marlborough House blueprint as it exists, 
a secretary-general might be chosen and a skeleton staff recruited 
even before the prime ministers and presidents meet again (which 
they now seem likely to do next midsummer). But is any one 
blueprint likely to satisfy all of them ? Sir Robert Menzies, Sir 
Albert Margai, Sir Alexander Bustamante and Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa—^to name but a few—arc each entitled to second 
thoughts. And the particular problem of finding an acceptable 
individual to head the new organ may yet take quite a time to 
resolve. 


. first secretary-general will not be recruited from Bnuia;^ 

norfrqm ^usu^lLU,( too “far out”—politically—for most Africans 

and Asians); npr from India or Pakistan (^hjch 

each other's candidates); nor from-^forj 

Malaysia, Malawi* Malta* . Cyprus or Gambia^ The dozen states 

whose citizens remain at (etfsirio thifUnpijng ; 

- as well as Canada. Although it was am Afro-Caribbean initiative that 
conjured Up the secretariat idea last July, and the main motive 
force then was, unmistakably, a desire to get Commonwealth 
mechanisms out of 'British hands, there has been no Afto-Ashlp r 
insistence on a non-white chief official, More directly relevant* 
to the problem of recruiting a really first-class man is the question 
of how much scope, and thus interest, the job will have. 

This was precisely the point on which the hard slogging at 
Marlborough House developed. Nobody—not even thegovern- 
ments that had started the whole thing last July—proposed to 
equip the fcdbretar&t with functions or rights comparable to those 
acquired; since i%5 by the United Nations secretariat, still less 
<yyit£ jtjjq kind of powers wielded by the Eurocrats of Brussels. 
The new staffs primary jobs will be to take over from the British 
in regard to the> staging of major Commonwealth Conferences‘and 
the circulating of information. The issue that kept the* officials 
up so lafe last w f eek was, essentially, whether the secretariat's 
functious'should be so narrowly defined that it could never eyblve 
a more creative role, or whether at least a few doors might b ; e left 
opm for development. The restrictive school tended to argue 
that even expository telegrams of the kind hitherto circulated by 
Britain's Commonwealth Relations Office ought not to be issued 
by the new international staff, which would be permitted to 
circulate only factual information of incontrovertible objectivity. 

The Indian attitude on these matters was at least as restrictive 
as the British ; the Canadian attitude was as permissive as' that of 
some of the Africans ; Trinidad's contribution was less forceful than 
might have been expected from Dr Eric Williams’s show of 
enthusiasm for the project last July, and the Australian position 
was less negative than most other participants had assumed. The 
tensest moment came when, at the weekend, an apparent trend 
toward compromise was unexpectedly checked by the British 
circulation of a draft paper reverting to the tightly restrictive 
ideas which, it had been generally thought, Whitehall had already 
modified. This relapse, however, provoked some strong reactions 
among the Africans and others. There were ominous muttering* 
about possible dissenting minority reports; and the British with¬ 
drew, with tact and aplomb, from their over-exposed position. 
As they now stand, the officials' recommendations leave enough 
doors open to make the work of the secretariat look reasonably 
interesting, and the task of heading it may tempt a surprisingly 
senior official out of one of the Commonwealth's twenty Whitehall 


WARSAW PACT 

United against 
Whom ? 

N ot surprisingly* some r ticipatory stir 
was caused by the news that the 
political consultative committee of the 
Warsaw pact was* to meet this week on 
Tuesday. It was the first meeting since 
June, 1963, an 4 it brought together for the 
first time since the fall of Mr Khrushchev 
—as far as is known—the party leaders and 
prime ministers of all the member countries 
(except Albania). Even Mr Gheorghiu-Dej, 
the Rumanian leader,, agreed to attend. 


Clearly, this demonstration of unitv 
(however skin deep it may actually be) will 
in Russian eyes be enough to make the 
whole exercise worthwhile. No com? 
mimiqu£ had been published by Thursday 
afternoon; but even when it is, it 
may still not be possible to tell 
whether the parade of unity was designed 
chiefly to impress the West or the 
Chinese. To judge by the preliminary 
build-up, the meeting has been occupying 
itself with defence and relations with 
the West. Russian propaganda against 
the proposed Nato mixed-manned nuclear 
force has been stepped, up lately; on 
January 16th Izvestia said it was the pros¬ 
pect of a “ revanchist ” Germany armed 
with nuclear weapons that was bringing the 
Warsaw pact members together this week. 


Ir would be wrong to underestimate the 
genuine fear of Germany throughout 
eastern Europe. Yet this sudden access of 
alarm rings a little false at a time when 
the mixed-manned project’s chances of 
being realised have been so obviously 
weakened. Maybe Russia’s new leaders 
argue that a show of truculence on this 
issue might be a useful prelude to their 
efforts to improve relations with the West. 
It might also help to blunt the criticism of 
the Chinese. In any case, the problem of 
China is bound to have been very much at 
the front of Russian minds in Warsaw this 
week. Messrs Brezhnev, fend Kosygin will 
certainly not have missed this opportunity 
to try to paper over the cracks in east 
European attitudes on the~best way of deal¬ 
ing with Peking. 
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ITALY 

Round sind 
Round They Go 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

F our rimes in the kt$t three weeks.the 
Varicap daily L’Osseryatore Romano 
has admonished the Christian Democrats to 
stay united. So too has the Jesuit paper 
Civilta CattoUca. Such signs of anxiety in 
the Vatkfan have given rise to fears that the 
party, torn by factional strife and bkter 
personal antagonisms, might be heading for 
a split. 

A loose amalgam of disparate economic 
interests and social trends, the Christian 
Democrat party is kept together less by 
religion than by its long enjoyment of 
power. This is now menaced, though not 
at once, by tbe encroachment of the 
Socialists and the Social Democrats who 
together make more formidable coalition 
partners for the Christian Democrats than 
did the Liberals and Social Democrats in 
the past. The well-founded fear that the two 
Socialist parties might reunite as a result of 
the election of the Social Democrat leader, 
Signor Saragat, as president of the republic, 
is an additional stimulus to Christian Demo¬ 
crats to defend what is left of their power 
—and it is a great deal. 

Thus, in spite of the bitter quarrels pro¬ 
voked by the ill-advised way in which the 
party secretary. Signor Rumor, conducted 
the presidential election, it seems likely that 
a working compromise between the factions 
will be reached before the party’s national 
council meets on January 28th. The real 
danger is that the compromise may be fatal 
to Signor Moro’s already debilitated govern¬ 
ment. 

By next Thursday Signor Rumor will 
need to have persuaded Signor Fanfani, the 
chief rebel, to accept a place in the govern¬ 
ment for himself, and places in the party 
executive for his friends, on terms honour¬ 
able to both sides. Signor Rumor must also 
try to placate his trade unionist left wing, 
irritated by the disciplinary action he took 
against some of its members who refused 
to obey party orders during the presidential 
election. His declared aim is to give the 
Christian Democrats a new executive that 
will represent all party trends, including 
Signor Scelba’s right wing, and at the same 
time will reaffirm the party’s pledge to 
pursue the centre-left experiment. 

In reality, however, such an executive 
would very soon allow the centre-right fac¬ 
tion, headed by Signor Rumor himself and 
Signor Colombo, to recover their influence 
and, as they have done over the past twelve 
months, put the brake on the centre-left 
coalition. It is therefore highly unlikely 
that the Socialist party* whose “opposition* 
leader, Signor Kiccardo Lombardi, is 
anxious to pull it out of the government, 
would Jk satisfied with such a solution; 
Signg^r^npi himself seems convinced that 
the party must stay in the government, but 
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a Socialist congress Is due before the 
summer arid the Lombardi “ opposition ” is 
preparing for' the fray. 

Unperturbed by outside faCtotyM-the 
Socialists’ reactions and opinion ift the 
country—tbe Christian Democrat leaders 
are engaged in an elaborate three-cornered 
. fight ;in one corner, there are Signor Rumor 
and Signor Colombo, in the other Sighor 
Fanfani, while, manoeuvring between the 
two, there is tbe prime minister* Signor 
Mqio. To save his government, Signor 
Moro needs to have the Catholic Left 

EAST AFRICA 

The 

Cauldron 
slops 
over 

FROM OUR EAST AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

F or the first four years 
of the Congo’s inde¬ 
pendence the optimists 
resorted, whenever they 
were pressed towards gloomy conclu¬ 
sions, to the comment: “ Well, how¬ 
ever nasty it is, thank goodness it is a 
cauldron that will boil on by itself and not 
spill over/’ But as soon as the compara¬ 
tively steady hand of the United Nations 
was removed last June and a tugging began 
between the Americans and some African 
states, the cauldron slopped over its eastern 
neighbours. During the past fortnight there 
have been several signs of scalding. Those 
east African countries sitting across the 
communication lines to the two main areas 
of rebel activity—-Paulis and Uvira—were 
bound to be drawn in at an early stage. 
The consequence^ however, of their in¬ 
volvement may not yet be fully appreciated. 

The fruits of the diplomacy of the subtle 
Mr Kanza, the Congo rebels’ foreign 
minister, are beginning to be seen. The 
letters that were the basis of the allegations 
in November that the United State* was 
plotting to overthrow the Tanzania govern¬ 
ment were the work of an amateur. Mr 
Kanza, more professionally, has concen¬ 
trated on telling the cast African leaders that 
the Congo situation does not represent an 
east-west struggle for influence in the heart 
of Africa, but an American attempt to get 
hold of the Congo’s vast mineral wealth. 
This has found a response. Uganda’s 
minister of state, Grace Ibingira, may have 
last week talked judicially about a “Monroe 
doctrine ” by which African states Would 
hold the Congo in their sphere of influence 
as Russia did Hungary and the United 
States did Cuba, and may have told the 
communist powers as Well as the Americans’ 
to pull out of the Congo. But the prime 
minister, Mr Milton Obotc, has been more 
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strongly represented in the new Christian 
Democrat executive. But too severe a 
defeat of the faction of Signor Rumor and 
Signor Colombo Would > leave him, at the 
mercy of the Left. 

This is a game of power politics played 
—m slow morion—in the tradkkW 
manner. It is all very clever and amusing 
to the initiated but quite irrelevant to the 
country’s most pressing need : this is for a 
strong government capable of relaunching 
the economy and carrying out the necessary 
long-term economic reforms. 


partisan ; he has accused the Americans of 
racialism and cl yearning after the Congo's 
uranium. 

President Nyercrc of Tanzania, who 
once kept an aircraft ready to Rescue Patrice 
Lumumba, who he believed had escaped 
from Mr Tshombe in Katanga, is deeply in¬ 
volved emotionally in the Congo. Alone of 
the three east African leaders who met Mr 
Christopher Gbenye at Mbale on January 
14th, he spoke out afterwards in praise of 
the rebel leader. It seems, too, that the meet¬ 
ing caused him to decide to expel the two 
American diplomats, Mr Frank Carkicd and 
Mr Robert Gordon, who left on the 16th. 
No evidence has been offered to support 
Mr Nyerere’s accusation of “ subversive 
activities ” by them and nobody believes any 
will be offered. The assumption is that Mr 
Gbenye found a ready ear when, primed 
by Mr Kanza, he pointed out that the bright 
Mr Carlucci was not so long ago working 
in Leopoldville. Mr Nyererc may have 
weighed tbeposrihk effects of expelling two 
top diplotaitt~»-iQ particular, the' danger 
that the United States might cut off further 
aid to his needy country ; if did weigh 
them he apparently decided he must at any 
cost assert Tanzanian independence from 
this supposed American intrigue. 

The Mbale meeting was the preliminary 
to Mr Kenyatta’s decision to recall the &d 
hod commission of the Organisation of 
African Unity for a session in Nairobi next 
week. If it was intended by thb to give the 
Americans a fortnight in wHch to show they 
were moving away from support of Mr 
Tshombe, the Tanzania expulsions may well 
have bad the opposite effect, because the 
American mood has toughened in return. 



Nyerere, Gbenye, Kenyan* an4 Obote 
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Nowadays, more and more British Itfuifittemen arc going to Japan to 
open up new fields, forge new links vfcitjh Japanese concerns. Yet the 
success of your trip can often hinge on your knowing some of the local 
customs. 

For this reason JAL have produced both a 'Businessman’s Guide to 
Japan’ and a gramophone record of Japanese phrases vital for the trip. 
In the guide you’ll find lists of Banks and their addressos. Notes on 
importing and exporting goods. Good hotels. How to entertain in 
Japan and how you'll be entertained. Rules of etiquette. Everything. 
The record will help you perfect your Japanese phrases. And with 
every record comes a phonetic version of the phrases to give you even 
greater assistance. 

Both guide and record arc part of the superb JAL service you get when 
you intend flying to Japan. Also coming with the airline ticket 29 
typically courteous Eastern service, comfort and marvellous food. You 
arrive in Japan feeling fresh and ready for work. Please write for your 
PREP copies of the guide and record to Dept . 8. 

0 JAPAN ASR LIMES 

8 Hanoier Street, London Wi. Tel: UvwL Park 3#3X 


How sell in the 

hilUojtimliirtJapanese market 

; A,!'** [ V' 1 V' ' * 

One way is to og€j0 your own office in Tokyo staflod 
with 3,000experts'^tt^panT industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Slioji of Tokyo. Trorn its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world, 
Mitsubishi Slioji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
$1,500,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last \ear. Mitsubishi Slioji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan's largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when either buying or selling in the Japa¬ 
nese market.'Put Mitsubishi-Shoji’s proven ability to 
work for vour firm, tor complete information write to: 


A 


’ Impoiteis & E/porters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

tfiri Mill: Marwiourtii, loKyo.slapen 
London Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 
Overseas Trade Ketwert: Dnnsetdorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 

and 55 other major citicc aromid the world 
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in four 

Afriqps^ seem V be tatisfied thar Mr 
6’beri3$ ii the popular leader ampng th&e* 
gW>up 8 . But any attenant by, say,, tffc 

Egyptians to have the OAu transfer formal 
recognition from President Kasavubu to Mr 
Gbenye would * obviously be blpcked by - 
Nigeria, which feds deeply about the prin¬ 
ciple of kgitimscy f .. So the .diplomatic- 
moves of the OAU statesWer mi Gmgbare * 
likely to proceed more slowly than the mili¬ 
tary moves made by some of them. 

The effect of allowing in . arms to the 
rebels in order to restore a military balance 
between them and Mr Tshombc and. so 
encourage a political settlement—which i$ 

6 most sympathetic interpretation that can 
put on the action of some^Atl states—^ 
maybe very dangerous for,several African 
countries. The Sudanese government is, 
already worried lest these arms, f# into the 
hands of its own southern rebels and Is keen 
to divert the traffic through Uganda. In : 
Uganda the Bakonjo secessionist movement 
In the Ruwenzori mountains is still not 
quelled after two years. The 100,000 
rnkenjo, and the Tutsi refugees from 
Rwanda now encamped in Uganda and 
Burundi as well a* in the Congo, will be 
happy to arm themselves better. 

Another danger lies in what Mr Tshombe 
may do if he decides the game is up in 
Leopoldville. Assuming that he still 
relishes a fight and is not planning a final 
retirement to Spain, he has a mud) better 
chance of -succeeding with Katangese 
secession than fli i960, perhaps even taking 
Albert Kalonji’s part of Kasai with him. 
The return to check on Katanga of Mr 
Godefroid Monongo, his minister of the 
interior, and the visit to Brussels of Jean* 
Baptiste Kibwe, his old Katangese finance 
minister, seem to fit into a pattern that could 
lead on to a new secession. 


SOMALIA 

Tale of the 
Tallest Crane 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN MOGADISHU 

F amous as story tellers, the Somalis added 
a modern fable to their anthologies at 
Christmas time. It concerns the five cranes 
in Mogadishu harbour. The pride of them 
all was a small British crane acknowledged 
by everybody to “ work like a watch ” and 
lovingly cosseted by its driver. One De¬ 
cember day, an overseer ordered the crane 
to perform deeds beyond its reach. Its driver 
protested, warning of tragedy. The over¬ 
seer insisted, the driver bowed his head, the 
crane stretched its neck and fell into the 
harbour. Enter then a Russian technician 
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’tte^Brit^b:; 

^^ v crdw 4 * , 

on tteT6rbQiirvwa& t^wj^"$hbuting 
“ The * Itass^-crane ba* oaten up the 
Britlsb aane> ,s p The supremacy or the : 
harbbuf has not teen id dispute since then. 

Hie importance of being Top Crane has. 

. exercised, half a . ^unities .since, 
Somalia became independent in 1960. when; 

tio^^ndiiig ^Sli-mh^ted \ 

northeast region of Kenyan the Chjn^e hur- j 
rled in with substantial budgetary aid and. 
more shadowy promises of credits. When! 
the Americans and Germans pateim^stically - 
derided Somalia could dbt f afford to run ai 
huge army, th$ Russians took* "more broth- 
eriy attitude by promising A j mfllibn worth 
©fmilitary ala. But the "Americans kept in 
the running with a second wave of peace; 
corps teachers, a police academy anda bar-, 
hour' at Kislmayu* The west Germans, for: 
their part, sent in Dr Gerstenmaier, the; 
president 'of the Bundestag, who won t 
acclaim in November when be said “We; 
have the same .‘problems as you. We, are 
a diyided people too.” . . , ; 

Since Somalians new government took* 
over in the autumn, the pattern of this inter¬ 
national juggling has substantially changed. 
The prime minister, Mr Abdirizak Haji 
Hussein, while denying he is pro-western' 
has convinced everyone that, his brand of 
non-alignment means favouring nobody. He 
has even quarrelled with the Egyptians who 
have long seen themselves as .Somalia’s big 
brothers. It is the Egyptians who support 
the yiew. that the Somali language must be, 
written in Arabic (in consequence it is still 
unwritten) and who insisted that the World 
Moslem Conference could not be held in 
a little place like Mogadishu (which it was 
this month, without the Egyptians). Mean¬ 
while Chinese attention has wandered off to 
more succulent fish elsewhere in Africa. 

Somali politicians seem pleased with the 
prime minister’s assertions of independence 
and impressed by his extraordinary energy. 

In July, a month after he took over the 
leadership, the loyalty of the ruling, but 
sometimes unruly, Somali Youth League 
was divided equally between him and his 
predecessor Dr Abdirashid Ali Shermarkc, 
and he was defeated by a vote of no confi¬ 
dence. But the president, Mr Aden 
Abdulla Osman, insisted on his forming a. 
new government and Dr Abdirashid Sher- 
marke has now the support of only a small 
rump in the party. Mr Abdirizak Hussein, 
a southerner who learnt English as a war¬ 
time sergeant after the defeat of the Italians,* 
has bound the two parts of the republic 
closer by giving the northerners from former 
British Somaliland a share in government 
more proportionate to their merit than to 
their smaller numbers. 

But he faces appalling problems, econo¬ 
mic more than political. Perhaps his one 
purely political worry is to know how far 
some of the 400 army officers and NCOs 
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•aid.reinstate t& 
wfeo muffe^ roouftlGR' 

He hi*; * m 1. j 

wtu believe lq democtycyfuie emtikmuK 
Mtfcb may'baye, been vmd'but tbey'.woce: 
never riojeqtj^nd JMlictiotte 

of another 5,600 " Politically, Spmaua 

fe » a ****pk,:< ■■.vl - 

-Economically,the. pfaspoct* are .vim 
glopmierr .Tbebudgefcol fo mp-on tvould 
not balance even befprethree-^uartenof 
the epuary was dediptl *; &$tK m §>« 
q»nth ago ai^ te^ woAi.bqfto ft-.lft. 

«pepsive Mim 

gopi on civil aervwua’ saline*. curmu*/ 
farina traditioa,there are umtumbHre^i 
unregistered hundreds who' have 
u iwaitingpostlng ” for man whiter draw¬ 
ing salaries byvojucher rqt their idiocies* 
...This systemthe prime minister 1% deter- 
mined to aid soon, , if need be-byi catUo 
appeal to aU missing civil servant -1%,' 
the meantime, the hospital built with Euro- 
pean money lay empty far months tnd 
its doctors'were idle because. Somalia could 
not find the wages’ for the lauodrymen 
and cooks. Unhappily this .is -not too, 
exceptional a case. One result, of Somali 
penury is that the army baa not 'been 
expanded to the point where an arms : race 
could begin with Ethiopia atod Kenya. • The 
new government has taken a more sophisti¬ 
cated approach to its claims, for territory, 
counting the cost of last year’s little war 
against Ethiopia in the Ogaden and dis¬ 
couraging violence by arguing that time is 
on Somalia’s side. 

JAPAN 

Life without 
Father 

FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

A seven-man team from the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation is now 
in Japan investigating alleged infringements 
of trade union rights. To the outside world, 
Japan’s reputation tends to be that of a 
country where workers are patcrnalised by 
their employers from cradle to grave. And 
it is true that the Diet has still not ratified 
convention 87 of the ILO, establishing 
labour's right to organise and granting to 
trade unions the full right of association. For 
their part the Japanese trade unions have not 
had any very high renown for maturity. 
Things, however, are changing. 

One of the basic factors in the change is 
the arrival of Japan’s first acute labour short¬ 
age. It has bizarre results sometimes. The 
president of a small textile company walked 
into his mill one day and asked a bunch of 
workers: “Why don't you start a labour 
union?” The workers were startled, but 
they followed his advice. The company 
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president visited AewoHtij ai 
dr^tecd ai^er bom^rfll lfe 
theyshould tkfc^tfietfuniWl Bertie. 
fit natkntidterdle worken fetferirtlon. They 
agate; fil^whif idvicr: The riddle was 
solved some(men Jarer when the president 
set out oa t recruitte# i eattipaign ia the 
eoontfyside jte persutetegirls to work in his 
factory* His b$ktitet6s We the words, te 
ltrje type: M ^vcoflfer the best working con-*' 
dufoiis. O^titeod' if affiliated to a nation 
wide J labour ^|a!^i£icpl" r 

Jhe Japanese proletaries like others in 
eednotnicany developed natkms, is moving 
towards what used to be thought bf as Ib^et- 
mSiMkhm standards. But the movetaebt 
is tUdng place ip a radjet paradoxical con¬ 
text fbt trifle unieoisih^Jh other countries* 
this ;rise in wealth often coincides ’with a 
reduced interest In unioh activities. In 
japan, tte wbifcgts are getting organised at 
the same time as they are growing richer. 

Parallel With this; trade unionism has 
grown more teoderate. Union demonstra¬ 
tors can still be seen marching through the 
streets with bright red flags; but the 
workers generally have Httle tune for polit¬ 
ical slogans, tirades against the government 
and protest marches. They attach more 
importance to subjects of direct interest to 
a working man: pay, hours, working con¬ 
ditions, fringe benefits. 

In the past couple of years, the 4,500,000- 
strong Sohyo (the largest Japanese trade 
union confederation) and other unions have 
begun to claim for their members the right 
to European levels of wages. The employers 
say that this would mean at least doubling 
the pay of most workers. Some workers— 
new recruits or employees of small busi¬ 
nesses—would probably need their money 
tripled. 

Up to 1959, a shortage of work weak¬ 
ened the unions 1 bargaining position. Since 
then, at the prompting of their members, 
and under leaders like Mr Akira Iwai, 
Sohyo’s general secretary, the unions have 
been putting on the pressure. Wages gen¬ 
erally have been levelled up. On average, 
a worker's pay doubled in the 10 years from 
*953 to 1963. The salary that a secondary 
school leaver could get on starting work in 
a big firm went up from 5,700 yen (£5 13s.) 
a month in 1958, to 11,100 yen (about £11) 
at the beginning of 1964. Thirty-day strikes 
last spring in chemicals and shipbuilding 
resulted in 14 per cent wage increases. 

Traditionally, Japanese workers have 
been very dependent on their employers, 
who, in rum, were committed to keep them 
on the payroll till the age of 55. Men usually 
stayed with the same company for life. 
Women were encouraged to marry and 
leave after 1 few years. Promotion was 
based on seniority and education, father 
than efficiency. A worker who resigned for 
more pay elsewhere was thought ungrateful 
and unreliable. Young people are now 
throwing off these old bonds. Tne more pro¬ 
gressive employers also are beginning to see 
they must base pay on efficiency if they are 
to hold on to the price advantage Jfieir goods 
have abroad. 

One thing that is holding back ratification 
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of Convention' ff in the^ dteumstadfcfc- & 

a fear among 

party tjhrt putifiqtefcvfce 

too strong under some of frajekovitaons and 

thereby attract commdpist infikratOirs into 

their leadership/ This fear could; be well 

grounded. Not without foundation; either, 

is the Socialists* suspicion that the govern¬ 


ment l 
firirktok 
elite W&tot 

itektea*;’ Ete tealftft the dikat bf 

labourbUfc(wtachhijw v already Bete khr 
times before the Wet) that tee heeded to 
pave thd way for ratifidttion of the padently 
Waiting Convention. 
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Guiding the innocent Consumer 


htOM oya BONK CO#E'$POKlKgKt. * 

After years of brooding on the brink of 
trbubled-lobkihg waters, The west; Ger¬ 
man gdVernment has pl\ihged at late into 
the burihess of testing Consumer‘goods. 
The minister for econothiics, Herr ’Kurt 
Schmticker (who looks every phfchp inch 
die domestic man he is, duly, concerned 
f with the efficacy of detergents, lawn- 
mowers, and household gadgets), went 
to Berlin on December 16th carrying 
documents of authority for the new 
foundation. More to the point, Herr 
Schmficker let it be known that his 
ministry had earmarked 400/106 marks 
for equipping the testers 9 headquarters in 
the Stauffenbergstrasse, two million 
marks for their first year's work, and four 
million marks a year for their researches 
in 1966 and 1967. The minister promised 
the consumer and taxpayer that in return 
the institute would conduct some 70 tests 
a year. These would help to guide the 
innocent, encourage skill and honesty in 
industry and advertising, and enhance the 
reputation of German goods in the Euro¬ 
pean common market. 

The German appetite for extending to 
manufacturers the open and more or less 
informed criticism of their performance 
to which professional sportsmen, actors, 
authors and other suitors for public 
favour are subjected, has been stimulated 
by the privately-owned weekly magazine 
DM (Deutsche Mark). This magazine, 
which sells for one mark and whose 
avowed object is to help the consumer get 
the best value for his mark, has published 
the results of more than 250 tests since it 
first went into action in September, 1961, 
impartially sorting out the good from the 
bad proffered on the markets and the 
hoardings. DM's insatiable curiosity and 
engaging cheek—it has so far survived 
frightening bouts of litigation initiated by 
powerful firms—have made it one of the 
most entertaining magazines in the 
country, with a circulation of half a mil¬ 
lion copies. Its year book for 1964, in 
which the results of 91 tests are sum¬ 
marised, has been given an initial print 
of 250,000 copies. 

DM does not confine its investigation 
to [he tangible merits and defects Of 
various makes of car or brassiere, off to 
the mysterious contents of liver sausage, 
soft drinks, soup cubes, car polish, sham¬ 


poos ted tranquillisers. It discusses * 14 ^ 
thr Vahie Such purchasable services is' 
those of chairwomen ted gauges/ In fts 
first issue for 1965, for*ih$ttece,' it reports' 
oh* the ^ytaudriestf 1 cif v rotebnfakef^ 
naming 57 ih 28 different towns tb tvhom 
a ‘watch, put slightly out of Order, wte 
taken fdr repair. Twjptity \yatchmikefs . 
mended the witch for nothing, righteeh 1 
of them at bi^e., The other 37 tyere not 
so honest. A Lgbecfc shop, which, mpst 
be blushing' at the exposure, charged 
l8.$6 marks (getting on for £2) after 
keeping the customer points sly waiting 
ten days. 

It is unlikely that the state-sponsored 
testing institute will be as excitingly irre-* 
verent as DM is. But, with an assured 
income, it may be able to speak with an 
authority that the magazine seems to lack 
chiefly through having to peddle its find¬ 
ings in competition with a score of illus¬ 
trated weeklies, clamouring for attention. 
The magazine bases its conclusions largely 
on the result of research carried out by 
its own staff of 22 engineers and techni¬ 
cians working in its own laboratory at 
Fellbach, near Stuttgart. It passes one of 
five simple judgments—“ highly recom¬ 
mended," “recommended," “less recom¬ 
mended," "not recommended," and so 
down to the blunt “we advise you not 
to buy.” The new Berlin institute is 
proposing to use the advisory services of 
such prestigious neighbours as the Max 
Planck institute, the technical university 
and like homes of wisdom and analysis. 

But it has not yet decided in what form 
to damn or praise: a system of awarding 
points is being considered. 

The institute’s first board of manage- 
ment has been chosen in accordance with 
the constituent ruling that it shall include 
a housewife, a commercial scientist 
versed in business management, a com¬ 
mercial lawyer, an experienced adminis¬ 
trator, and, a political economist* The 
chairman (apparently a part-time man at 
first) is Dr Hans Otto Wesemann, an 
economic journalist and director of the 
west German short wave radio services. 

The members of the three committees 
that will do most or the day-to-day work 
have yet to be appointed. The result of 
the fim test has been promised for the 
middle of the year. 





Out of the blue came power to light cities 


Bristol Siddeley were the first company in the 
world to use aero jet engines to drive land- 



winter of 1958-59. So successful were Bristol 


Siddeley in developing this new form of genera¬ 
tion, that orders have now been received from 
power supply authorities and industry for sets 
to a total capacity of more than 1,000,000 kW. 

Based on the well-proven Proteus and 
Olympus aero-engines, Bristol Siddeley turbo- 
generating sets are specially designed for peak- 
lopping and emergency standby duties. 

Light ip weight, small in size and free from 
vibration, they can be Installed at less than 
half the coat of conventional sets of equivalent 
output.' 

Bristol Siddeley also supply the power for 


aircraft, helicopters, ships, air cushion vchides, 
rockets and missiles. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Executive 
Office: Mercury House, 195 Knightsbridge, 
London SW7, England. 

i-B 

BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 

COVENTRY, NORTH LONDON & BRISTOL 
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Competition No. 3 


One prize of ten guineas, and ten of four guineas, are 
offered for the mostch’aracteristic piece of McGonagall 
doggerel written to celebrate the opening of a real or 
imaginary Scottish tunnel. Limit: 24 lines. Entries 
to Shcll-Mex and B.P. Ltd, 18/20 St. Andrew Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.), by 2nd February, 1965. 
Results will be published in this paper on 6th 
Marcji, 1965. 


The email print The com petition is open to all persons 
in ILK. and Republic of Ireland over 16! The decision 
of the judges is final and legally binding. No corres¬ 
pondence can be entered into. Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
exclusively reserve the fight to publish, without further 4 
payment of any kind, any part or whole of any entry. 

All entries become the property of Shell-Mevand B.P. 
Ltd and cannot be returned. (We have to say this —but 
don*t let it cramp your st>le.) 
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What's to do with 
Transport House ? 

The Labour government would be unwise to ignore the 
Labour party's machinery. A correspondent reports 

T he rerurn of a Labour government last 
October has, ironically, been a major 
blow to the party headquarters at Trans¬ 
port House. Mr Tom Driberg, Mr Ian 
Mikardo and Mrs Bessie Braddock are now 
the only members of the party’s National 
Executive who are Members of Parliament 
but unburdened with ministerial tasks. Mr 
Wilson and Mr George Brown, the two 
take-charge men, have let the reins of the 
party mganisation go loose in their hands 
upon seizing the reins of government. 

At present. the party bureaucracy is drift¬ 
ing and weak. It is drifting because the 
government leaders have nor given Mr Len 
Williams, the party secretary, dear and 
explicit directions as to what the job of the 
organisation should be in the unfamiliar 
circumstances^ qf, t Labour government. 

The headquarters is weak because two 
departmental heads have left for the Com¬ 
mons, and another for the Foreign Office. 

(t is undermanned because of the high turn¬ 
over arising from niggardly salaries, and 
demoralised more than usual because few 
people seem to worry about the weakness 
of headquarters.. 

Party bureaucrats are unlikely to be 
sympathetic or popular figures. But in a 
democracy party organisation is essential 
and, in the Labour party, full-time paid 
employees are likely to be less irresponsible 
and less alarmingly left-wing than con¬ 
stituency activists. They alone can pro¬ 
vide the indispensable counter-weight to 
the party’s left, Organised and vocal through 
the weekly Tribune and the enfeebled but 
still extant Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament. 

Just because Labours leaders now have 
ar their service the full weight of the civil 
service machine, a strong case can be made 
for strengthening the advice coming to 
them front outside Whitehall, as a counter¬ 
weight to the official mentality. Individual 
ministers vary in their contacts, and in their 
ability to attract memoranda and 
memoranda writers from outside the civil 
service. Sir Michael Fraser showed at the 
Conservative Research Department (from 
1951 until his promotion in December 
1964) how the Conservative party in 
government could benefit from a permanent 


f 



Secretary Williams wibiiefed bweaucrat 


integrating it with Research. In theory, the 
International Department has an- important 
job—maintaining liareoft with left*wing par* 
ties throughout the world, thus providing 
a social-democratic line of communication 
intended to counterbalance, in part, com¬ 
munist propaganda. In practice, the staff is 
far too small to provide more than token 
contacts with most nations. 

Furthermore, the deep policy divisiont 
within the party on international affairs have 
made it difficult to assemble a group of 
politically “ reliable ” staffers. It should be 
remembered that Labour’s defence experts 
are supposed to serve committees including 
prominent unilateralists. The lengths to 
which political and personality conflicts 
affect the department is indicated by the 
fact that the advertisement for a new inter¬ 
national secretary was carefully phrased not 
to require the appointee to speak a foreign 
language. In addition, any reference to 
Europe or the common market is carefully 
avoided. 

The organisers in Transport House might 
rejoice at the weakness of the eggheads, who 
often make them feel uncomfortable, if it 
were not for the fact that the organisers are 
weak too. The fall in turnout at the polls 
in October once again emphasised the ina¬ 
bility of party agents to get out the vote. 
Less noticed but more important is the fact 
that in the majority of constituencies Labour 
lias no full-time agent, and in many more its 
agents are men of limited ability and experi¬ 
ence. The regional headquarters of the party 
are understaffed, and the regional organisers 
are generally not sophisticated and thought¬ 
ful observers of wfiat is happening in the 
constituencies. 

As a consequence, the Labour party 


stiff of researchers, to 
assist ministers, back¬ 
benchers and party 
committees on 
request. 

At present, some 
Transport House 
officials give the im¬ 
pression that th.-y ex¬ 
pect the Research 
Department to direct 
its principal activi¬ 
ties to preparing “ educational materials ” 
for use within the party, i.c., pro¬ 
paganda in favour cf whatever achieve¬ 
ments the Government may claim. A 
case can be made for using the oppor¬ 
tunity of a Labour government to attempt 
to drill some realism and revisionist 
principles into the socialist faithful, 
although the experience of 1945-51 is not 
encouraging. However, this task shoutd 
surely be left to the press and publicity 
department, whose job of servicing party 
leaders has now been taken over by 
political appointees in government. 


r T"MosE who advocate making the 
X Research Department a mere bureau 

of hack propagandists have party salary 
scales on their side ; pay is well below what 
bright young people can earn elsewhere. 
The head of the department, on a scale of 
£1,345 rising to £1,685, at least has the 
prospect of going into the House of Com¬ 
mons, as did Mr Peter Shore, whose 
success in October has created a vacancy at 
present. The remainder of the department’s 
staff lack this incentive, and must suffer 
from the peculiarly nerve-wracking quali¬ 
ties of political work. Few stick it for more 
than one or two years, and heavy turnover 
has prevented the Labour party from build¬ 
ing up au experienced staff of a dozen 
researchers. Some turnover is desirable, if 
people with fresh ideas are to be recruited, 
but inducing turnover by low salaries is 
hardly a strategy of which a Labour party 
ought to boa$t. 

One way to strengthening the Research 
Department would oc to raid the Inter¬ 
national Department, reducing its staff by 
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machine nationally is a less than efficient 
device for communicating views from the 
party in the constituencies to headquarters. 
If Mr Wilson had firmly announced his 
intention to make decisions without regard 
to the views of constituency militants, this 
information gap would be of no significance. 
In the past, however, Mr Wilson has shown 
l^msdf interested in opting which way the 
political wind is blowing within the party. 


f$ard Way Back 

the Conservatives' machinery for 
96 f*e*Jfig candidates is not likely 
tb bbrteftt tNfir party 

C ONSERVATIVE selection committees have 
pot: been showing much enthusiasm 
for helping the six former ministers who lost 
their seats fct the general election back into 
the House of Commons. Of the four con¬ 
stituencies where by-ciections are to be held 
because the Conservative member left the 


It is important that he be correctly informed 
about the* temper of the party, especially^ 
in view of the indications from constituency 
surveys and the Brighton conference that 
party activists arc now less left-wing than 
Labour politicians hive formerly thought 
they were. And Labour can hardly be con¬ 
tent with the present vacuum at its centre 
f, while the Government’s majority femains 
at its present size. 


Commons only one, Altrincham and Sale, 
has adopted an ex-minister as a candi¬ 
date—Mr Anthony Barber, who was 
Minister of Health. In East Grinstead Mr 
Geoffrey Rippon, ex-Ministcr of Works, was 
passed over in favour of the television com¬ 
mentator Mf Geoffrey Johnson Smith ; and 
in Salisbury, where the short list was not 
discdosi&l, there is said to have been an ex- 
minister rejected for Mr Michael Hamilton 
(member for Wellingborough from 1959 to 
1964 ). Mt Rippon may now have to wait 
until the next general election ; he is offer¬ 
ing himself as a prospective candidate for 
Hexham. But in South Worcester, where 
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the Diesenyncafesj^iE notjae. stajg 
Atftfil ne«^«cnerfflelefiiojPa 
* tnmisfer and a$ able one,^r MaiSicq^Mic^ 
mi»a$; Bcofi 6 %; S$cretagy $ th<f T&asuiy 
in thb la^t government, was 6 n the shdlrf fist 
and yet Sir Gerald Nabarro—also a tele¬ 
vision personality, among his other accom¬ 
plishments—got the job. Sir Gerald, of 
course, who h^s forgotten more about rough 
and tumbles of this kind than personnel 
selection committees are ever likely to 
learn, naturally, presented himself in South 
Worcester as “ the lofal man.*’ 

The selection committees haver in fact not 
only been showing a tendency to consider 
who will best serve local interests rather 
than make the most intelligent contribution 
to legislation-^-that is fair enough ; they 
have been dragging the prospective candi¬ 
dates’ wives before them and generally ap¬ 
pearing to follow the principle that the chap 
who goes down best socially in the con¬ 
stituency will be the best candidate. It is 
a pity that when the Conservatives should 
be regaining their strength in opposition 
their local associations arc making things 
so difficult for some of Lheir younger and 
brighter politicians. 



New Liberals , and Gladwvn 

Franks 


Prospect 
for Peers 

H ow is the House of Lords faring under 
the alien rule of a Labour govern¬ 
ment ? Mr Wilson has not provided it with 
a very strong government front bench. He 
included as few existing peers in his admin¬ 
istration as he could and, except for the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Gardiner, those who 
were included had originally been tipped 
for more important posts. Lord Longford, 
who was made Lord President of the Coun¬ 
cil, had been a strong candidate for the 
Home Office; and Lord Walston, now 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, had been considered in the running 
for the Ministry of Agriculture. Again, as 
is proper for a Labour administration, there 
were no hereditary titles given jn the 1965 
New Year’s Honours list. 

The large Conservative majority in the 
Lords, under the leadership of Lord 
Carrington, has adopted the official policy 
that was expected of it. It is not going to 
vote down any bill which embodies pro¬ 
posals set forth in the Labour election mani¬ 
festo ; for these are considered to have 
received the country’s approval. Bills are 
therefore passing through without divisions, 
and with only a small flurry of amendments 
that are by leave withdrawn. On the other 
hand, any proposed legislation which was 
not in the manifesto might conceivably get 
voted down. There will certainly be opposi¬ 
tion to Mr Silverman’s bill for the abolition 
of capital punishment, though this is not 


expected to be sufficient to throw it out ; 
and since that is a private member’s bill 
there would be no blatant or official party 
conflict. 

No doubt the Conservatives are right not 
to oppose official government measures in 
the Lords, even to the extent of subjecting 
any of them to the short element of delay 
allowed to the upper house by the current 
Parliament Act. But an odd effect of this 
wisely cautious policy is that, just as every¬ 
body complained that there was no really 
effective Labour opposition to the Conserva¬ 
tive government in the upper house during 
the last Parliament, so there might be even 
less really probing opposition to the Labour 
government there during this one. The 
Lords is still intended to be a major forum 
for informed discussion of public affairs ; 


Labour leader Conservative leader 

Longford Carrington 

and the introduction of life peerages and the 
method of asking for leave of absence (which 
prevents the swamping of the House by 
backwoodsmen on some rare but to them 
important issue) were both intended to 
encourage this. But the House seems not 
10 have moved far from its traditional lining 
up on party principles ; indeed the move 
last week of Lords Gladwyn and Franks 
from the crossbenches to the Liberals is one 
more sign of such lining up. But, in spire 
of alignment fn parties, it is generally 
impossible at pre^jnt to make even demon¬ 
stration votes in them. And it is difficult 
to believe that if the House of Lords be¬ 
come^ a sort of non-political national 
debating society without any voting power, 
anyone will pay more attention to it; they 
will probably pay less. 
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Doctors on 
the left 

Why is the Government under 
fire from militant doctors? 


T he Medical Practitioners' Union is in 
the news again. Throughout its fifty 
years of existence it has represented the left- 
wing of the medical profession and, there* 
fore, could have been considered by the 
present Government as the one organisa¬ 
tion of doctors that it could unquestioningly 
rely on to support the health service. Why, 
then, is the union asking every general prac¬ 
titioner in the country—*ome 25poo of 
them, though its own member^i^^Anlv 
about 5,000—40 agree to a 
drawal from the service 44 in the i 
a breakdown in negotiations 
Government* ? ^ 

Them vc two possible expla^nmis. 
One is that the incitement to withdrawal is 
communist-inspired. For some time there 
have bear^aUbsathms and denials of com¬ 
munist irrfihr*t£** In the union's council and 
administtatioi^lirtiich came to a head at the 
annual genemt meetmg held late in October. 
At a council meeting a fortnight later the 
president and the treasurer were deposed 
by a small majority, a move by the anti¬ 
communists that was later thwarted on die 
grounds that the elections were invalid be¬ 
cause they hqd beep held unconstitutionally: 
t^ey ought to Ifeve taken place at the first 


In and Out 

Britain now adds, on balance, to its, 
population by migration, but immi¬ 
gration dropped sharply after the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act came 
into force in July, 1962. Emigration 
to the main Commonwealth countries 
was trfgbfcif »n ,1963'thw afinv time 7 
stop© >957, £ieavin$“is^ immigrants 
frOift the trisfT Republic the nursing" 
profession lost, rather surprisingly, but 
teaching gained. 

The Brain Drain: 15153 


Nurses 

Teachers 
Prof snl engineers 



Doctors, dftivtrttfs 

SeMMiStS 
Draughtsman 

Milting sng're S msulluryitts 
Otbar 

Mi paafEssiWAL a ikhmcal workers .-si 

Figures exclude movement* between United Kingdom 
end Irish Republic end telite te twgrents intending to 
settle for et leesr one yeer 
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council meeting after the annual general 
meeting, and mat meeting had been ad* 
journed, not concluded, on October 35th. 
So in December the " deposed ” officers bad 
their positions reaffirmed for another year, 
whercufHMS seven of the council’s 36 mem¬ 
bers resigned. In tbe meantime, a special 
general meeting h*d voted in favour of a 
commission of inquiry into the union’s 
affairs; it will consist of five backbench 
members of die union under a legally quali¬ 
fied chairman, and its terpis of reference 
will include an mvestqtttkm into allegations 
of party poK^^actwRy;^ interference. 

A threat _of'wMfSWffetfen a partial 
withdrawal—from the service is a 

very unLabourly tMtijg ; ‘«$;gh' because it 
touches LSboors most 
for that reason k kndtfj 
in comma ... toBUts 
Practitioners': VtOM., 
merely mean jhpt the 
capture the 
paedthners 

t&S&KKa 

rfGMnibalWiI 

the health serviced Hkit 
which echo the Brfth|i' 
lion’s of 1957, must' swriy 
assertion that patkata 
which makes the throats, 
do suffer, thedotfortUe 
too—in puh^c:#wnl t ’ 
militant among ',tfce$ are 


. m-m 

*■ suffer— 

. R«tjr: 

to suffer 
the most 
Consequently 
likely to heed, the British AtcyffriC Ass 4 a- 
tion’s advipe and wait ft test tifithcKinew 
body has- proootmesq d# men chum f 
more pay sod the Goveramefit’s refc^pd' 
known. , ‘ 


and 
belief 
>1 

"l££.tiicat could 






* In the United Kingdom through total emigration end 

immigration, f Coned*. At/site lie. Ne\ * Ireland and the 
former Rhodesian federation. . 

More Men, Fewer Women 

Net gain/loss by migration * mid 1963 
to mid 1964 
(in thousands) 



Male 

Female 

Single. 

+15-6 

“0*5 

Married. 

+13 f 

-8 0 

Widowed, divorced 

+ 0 2 

+0 6 


+28-9 

- 7.9 


* Between England end l Males end rest of world\ 
excluding movelhents to Scotland end Northern Ireland 
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Town Hall 
Technocrats 

NALGO wants a career open to 
talent, but not all talents 

I N evidence to the two Governroent- 
appointed committees looking into the 
staffing and management of load govern¬ 
ment, the National and Local Government 
Officers Association {Nalgo) calls for 
public relations to eradicate the image of 
dreary, ignorant people' fit the Town Hall. 
In tbe same breath k Seems to deplore its 
own view that there are indeed SO many 
of these people. Two-thirds of a sample 
of 6,811 vacancies which omurncct ifli 1961 
were unfilled at tbe end of ifae year,; jfh 
previous year, 40 per cfaucf ff.jpr 
recruited were below tbe mhife"’ ' 
donai standards; 45 per oeat l 
. year; and only 8 per cent Wi 
school sixth formers, h tfcretf ' 

675 university graduates et 
aUttWrky service. 

Local government tmditioiii%-l#ars 
. from school leavers, and has not sdjjtMed 
itself to the fact that so many of these now 
go on to university. Clerical workers can 
i nowadays often get better jobs with equal 
"^security elsewhere, but now that machines 
1 tin do so much a the work for them this 
■ ' is infinitely less serious than the shortage 
- «f able administrators. One cause is die 
. bewildering array of qualifying examina¬ 
tions on which promotion sometimes de- 
/ pefids, and the varied practices, from one 
- authority to another, over exams and train- 
■ ** . . tbe . union plugs the Diploma in 
Municipal Administration, which attempts 
w to secure for the administrator parity of 
v- status and esteem with his professional 
>, <?ofleagues.” There is a sounder plea for 
t ; framing centres used by groups of local 
V authorities, and for room for local govern- 
\ in business schools. Perhaps most 
; local government needs people 

' Capibfa of using and assessing the signi¬ 
ficance of scientific data. 
r *! i$‘?Otgpoqj compared with the central 
: l|o|fe r nm»t s^ShSqf ; but then the job varies 
?o r Tanta$nc2lTfy according to the size and 
type of local authority. The staffing of 
local government must, at bottom, have 
much to do with the structure of local 
government, blit this is only obliquely within 
the terms of reference of the committees. 
But ft is to be hoped they will pay very 
serious attention indeed to the nature of 
the chief administrator. The top position 
of all, that of the clerk to the council, is the 
exclusive preserve of lawyers. Nalgo has 
every reason to ask that this top job should 
be open to any official of sufficient ability 
(they would not, of course, agree that key 
posts might go to anyone at all of sufficient 
ability). But, with Newcastle's announce¬ 
ment that it is looking for a city manager, 
perhaps the day may come when local 
government is still more a ‘‘career open 
to talents * than its union would like. 






JET THE CUSTOMER TO YOUR DOOR 

ft’s often an advantage to meet your customers on home ground—at your Own factory or head office. 
Yet how many customers can afford the time to travel hundreds of miles to see you? 

Progressive companies today are using a new tool to achieve this personal contact...the executive 
jet aircraft, They can send it to collect customers a thousand miles away and bring them back to head¬ 
quarters in less than 2^ hours. There is no need to rely on road, rail or afrflne schedules, and 
company prestige is greatly enhanced. This Is only one of the benefits an executive jet offers: it also 
enables your own sales and service teams to visit distant customers, for product presentation or 
on-the-spot technical advice, giving greater executive utilisation. 

Only a Jet aircraft gives such swift personal contact—vital in today’s competitive business world, 
Compared with other executive jets, the Hawker Siddeley 125 offers low Initial cost, early delivery and 
the background of Hawker Siddeiey’s long experience in the design and manufacture of jet airliners. 

Twice as fast as piston-engine aircraft, the 125 is built to airliner standards qf comfort and per¬ 
formance. It carries six to eight passengers and their baggage, cruising htgK Sbove'tht Weather at 
jet airliner speeds. Powered by two Bristol Siddeley Viper jets, the 125 Is always ready to take-off 
whenever you decide and can use a complete range of radio and navigational aids. 

This could be one of your company’s most valuable Investments.' Ask your Secretary tb write for 
literature on the 125 and details of ‘buy as you fly’ schemes. 









Hawker Slddeley Aviation, 32 Duke Street. St. James's, London, S.W.1. The largest Aviation Group in Europe 
manufacturing eivlt airliners, civil and military transports, military strike aircraft, military trainers, business 
ialrcrafl Other Hawker Siddeley companies manufacture missiles, rockets and a wide range of components 
ind aerospace equipment. Hawker Slddeley, with world-wide sales and service facilities, also supplies 
transformers, switchgear, alternators and other heavy electrical plant, locomotives, marine and Industrial 
diesel engines from 1.5 to 7,500 BHP. transport refrigeration units, land, sea and air navigation systems, light 
alloy products, sewage treatment plant, agricultural equipment and light and heavy general engineering 
products. 
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% tafees 30 pin§, tG cover Australis • .. and tvfmed more all the time. 

The pins represent MUsuiafjftitatibn in AtMra- jSlitsui'network expands from Japan \ to every 

I®-. Whatever business yo$do tn Australia, you’ll Mtifchtpfthe wor^ vrith ifcjpprt, elport.. trans¬ 
find Mitsui men on the spot and ready to help, port, etc.,- for all the goods Rnd^Services of modern 


find Mitsui men on the spot and ready to help. 

In Australia, for instance, the <Thies9 Peabody 
Mitsui Coal Pty. Ltd., one. of the world's most amfit- 
tious open-faced operations, is a typical Joint venture, 
with technical assistance being lent by the Mitsui 
tfroup to help Australia exploit its vast mineral 
treasures. 

Mitsui also helps by importing Australian wool, 
coal and salt to Japan, and by exporting Japanese 
heavy machinery fur the electrical, textile and auto¬ 
mobile industries, among others. A gigantic water 
turbine for the Sydney power station was supplied 
bv Mitsui. ■ , * 


hfe ^; chemicals/^ textjfc^ r ships, 

consumer ^'description, 

erl^iheering mid' cohstrucfi^n skills. 1 etc'. "You name 
it, and Mitsui does it. 

Mitsui Si Co., is unique in its ability to coordi¬ 
nate huge projects, because it stands at the centre 
of 11 k? grrat Mitsui v°t •#"#><% # 

and can mobilize off ftbtii*=*e>°urtOi itfti 1 ! hi(H&gittt ft ^ 
notice. _•’ • 

There’s a Mitsui ^y»o? -^aiik‘*4«» Ihjfef*' 

about your business Meeds. jfiip4n*s great trading* 
company might havtf.J8£:jHi«|iters yafS^j^dt. v- 


A. 


MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE 2 1, Shiba TainLiracho, Minato ku, 

P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable' “MITSUI TOKYO'’ ^ ' 


For products or projects no matter what the size, contact your MITSUI man through MITSUI & Co., Ltd. • Sydney: Mitsui * Co (Australia) Pty. Ltd “ 
Fifth Floor. Guardian Assurance Bid*;.. Cor. Pitt & Hunter Streets. Sydney (G.P.O. Box 3879 Sydney^ Tel. 28-2704-10, 2788-90 Cable: MITSUI SYDNEY 
T5J1 X: *£! 1 No 20301 * Melbourne Mitsui £ Co. (Australia) Pty. Ltd., Western House, 83,89 William Street Melbourne. C. 1, Victoria Tel: <2-1706 
lWS. 1977. 6861 • 6 Cable: MITSUI MELBOURNE Telex: fell No. 30245 . Brtaben*: fepreMnuflve. MltJ!V cVCA^mV.H*. fo! UA 

Eagle Street. Brisbane. Queensland tG.P.O. Box 617-J Brisbane.) Tot: 8-5044 feble, MITSUI BRISBANE • Perth*. Repreeentetlve, Mitsui* Co.lAustrallSv 
Pty. Ltd. 1 A Essex Street, Fremantle, West Australia iP.O. Box 137 Fremantle) TeL &-1254-9 Cable: MITSUI PERTH Telex; Cell Nos. 92028 
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A Question of Supremacy 


Power in Washington 

By Douglass Cater. 

Collitis. 285 pages. 30s. 

A natural magnet for students of govern¬ 
ment, the political life of Washington pro¬ 
vokes books in vast numbers. Some of these 
arc mere gossip or newspaper commentaries 
blown up to many times lifesize ; another 
class, more systematic, distorts the vast, 
shapeless subject by the effort to fit it into 
the framework of some theory. Mr Douglass 
Cater is better qualified than most writers 
to produce a work that falls happily between 
the two, having divided his working life 
between government, academic life and the 
business of Washington political commen¬ 
tator, and having achieved eminence in all 
three. Since this book was published in the 
United States, and before the British edition 
appeared, he has returned to government on 
President Johnson’s staff in the White House 
—where, one supposes, ideas gathered from 
past experience are being seared in a new 
furnace. The nature of American govern¬ 
ment under President Johnson is snll 
uncharted ground ; “ Power in Washing¬ 
ton ” carries the study up to the end of 
President Kennedy’s life. 

Still, the change of personality in the 
Presidency changes only a part of the scene, 
and Mr Cater’s book is probably unequalled 
as a beginner’s guide to Washington affairs 
at the present time. He begins, as one must, 
with the inadequacy of the various available 
doctrines to define the reality as it exists. 
Woodrow Wilson’s pilgrimage from the 
theory of the supremacy of Congress (set 
out in “ Congressional Government,” 1884) 
to the view that the President’s office “ is 
anything he has the sagacity and force to 
make it ” ( 4I Constitutional Government in 
the United States,” 1908) is classical. The 
separation of powers has never worked quire 
in the way the founding fathers arc supposed 
to have intended it to do ; something close 
to the truth of the matter is contained in the 
judgment of Professor Richard Neustadt, 
quoted by Mr Cater, that the constitutional 
convention of 1787 created not a govern¬ 
ment of separated powers, but “ a govern ¬ 
ment of separated institutions sharing 
powers.” Thus, there are times when the 
Supreme Court with its “ re-interpreta- 
tions ” comes suspiciously close to making 
laws. The frontier between the field of 
activity of the Presidency and that of Con¬ 
gress is often not definable. Mr Cater 
instances what he calls the “sub-govern¬ 
ment ” of sugar, which offered in 1958 the 


spectacle of the chairman of the House com¬ 
mittee on agriculture awarding an enlarged 
sugar quota to the Dominican Republic just 
when the Administration was trying to nego¬ 
tiate a boycott of the Trujillo government 
with the Organisation of American States. 

Government in the United Stales is 
crowded with such little empires, and in 
their efforts to capture them for the student, 
or for the righteous wrath of public opinion, 
the political scientists and the commentators 
are usually a tick or two behind the clock: 
when one of the sub-governments becomes 
visible in all its power and glory, this is 
usually a sign that the jig is pretty well up. 
Defence, the biggest of these cases, is still 
a disputable one in that respect. One of the 
most fascinating of Mr Cater’s chapters pro¬ 
ceeds from President Eisenhower's unex¬ 
pected remark in his farewell message at the 
end of his second term: 

In the councils of government, «c must 
guard against the acquisition of unwarranted 
influence, whether sought or unsought, by 
the military-industrial complex. 

It is true that General Eisenhower, a believer 
in frugality, had had trouble with Con¬ 
gresses that would vote funds for defence 
projects which he thought redundant or ill- 
chosen. This is a part of what he meant, 
but what else wrung the warning out of 
him? Mr Cater details some of the ramifica¬ 
tions of the “ sub-government ” of defence, 
with its far-flung economic power, its direct 
lines to Congress, its service associations 
each with irs magazine doggedly promoting 
navy, army or air force views, irs chains of 
radio and television stations, its resources 
for supporting the publication of right- 
minded books, and even its loyal cartoonists 
putting the military case in comic strips in 
the daily papers. 

None of this activity is wholly within the 
President’s control ; nor can it be, for long, 
unless he is to identify himself totally with 
his duties as commander-in-chief and treat 
his civil duties as subordinate. The irony 
is that it was the founding fathers, in their 
anxiety to debar a President from the temp¬ 
tations of military aggrandisement, who gave 
Congress the power to “ raise and support 
armies ” at the same time as it made the 
President commander-in-chief. Thus a mili¬ 
tary establishment threatened by a budget¬ 
cutting Executive has constitutional recourse 
to the protection of Congressional commit¬ 
tees, The biggest of recent conflicts in this 
field, the campaign for the Nikc-Zeus system 
of anti-missile defence in 1961, ended iq a 
postponement by President Kennedy in 
favour of a search for a more perfect system. 


But this chicken m&y sdon come home to 
roost in the shape of the improv^d and still 
more costly Nike-X system, on behalf of 
which President Johnson will, before long, 
be confronted with a demand for something 
between twenty-five and thirty thoitwnd 
million dollars. There is com<ort r of ai cold 
kind, for perplexed British defence placers 
in Mr Cater’s account of the difficulties that 
arise in the United States a$ “the weapons 
systems continue to get bigger in size.and 
more selective in number,” so that ahtoost 
any major decision is likely to have ^dis¬ 
ruptive effect on some part of the economy. 

“ Power in Washington ” contains some 
radical analyses but no radical solution^. It 
does make some proposals of detail for the 
reform of Congressional procedure ; these, 
interestingly enough, are almost exactly the 
changes instituted this month by the new 
majority in the House, of kepresentatives. 
Many students of American politics have 
thought of going farther, as Wilson did 
when he was young, and urging a system of 
cabinet government based on parliamentary 
support; but the thought of trying to make 
the British system work in a country as 
sprawling and diverse as the United States 
has usually made them draw back, as Wilson 
did. Mr Cater goes the same way, conclud¬ 
ing in the end that “ the existing tension 
between the two branches of government” 
has merit in it. 

Bluebook and 
Reminiscence 

History of British Agriculture, 184&-19I4 

By Christabel S. Orwin and Edith II. 
Whetham. 

Longmans. 431 pages. 63s. 

Lord Ernie’s ** English Farming Past and 
Present ”—dressed out with modern intro¬ 
ductions—is still the most comprehensive 
history of its subject. But the first version 
of that great work appeared as early as 1888, 
and since Ernie laid down his pen agricul¬ 
tural history has become an independent 
discipline, and agriculture, which was a way 
of lire, has become an industry: the dairy¬ 
maid has vanished, the horse has given way 
to the tractor, and gigantic countryhouse 
shooting parties have dispersed for ever. 
Now two scholars have attempted to rake 
account of the new knowledge and the 
changed perspective, ovc* a much shorter 
period than Ernie covered but for Wales 
and Scotland as well as England. Both 
authors have tics of long standing with the 
countryside—as they need to have, for the 
writing of agricultural' history is like an 
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agricultural operation: excellence in the an 
cannot be acquired by swift intelligence but 
comes from slowly gathered knowledge of 
fields, farms and farmers. No two villages 
—perhaps no two farms—are alike, and die 
best agricultural historians have always had 
stout boots. 

But Mrs Orwin and Miss Whetham 
bring more to bear on the subject than 
intuitive sympathy. One of them> it may be 
conjectured, has a statistical bias and is 
responsible for the efficient tables and 
charts, while the other has a taste for the 
telling instance from novels and memoirs. 
This combination leads sometimes to odd 
changes of pace in the narrative, but though 
the reader now and again has to plod 
through some patches of midland clay, there 
arc sunny uplands where he catches a dis¬ 
tant view of Barchester Towers or meets the 
young Thomas Hardy listening to Joseph 
Arch on one of his early tours through 
Dorset. As a result of this blending of blue- 
book and reminiscence the work succeeds 
in providing not only a highly professional 
economic history of agriculture but also a 
social history of the countryside ranging 
from the Duke of Bedford to the agricul¬ 
tural labourers of “ Lark Rise to Candle- 
ford.” 

The society the authors describe seems 
strangely remote, but if we are over fifty 
years of age the changes arc that it was the 
background of at least some of our grand¬ 
parents, and, for this reason, the book can 
hardly fail to interest us. But, on a strictly 
economic view, it is more interesting as a 
commentary on the English system of 
landlord, tenant-farmer and agricultural 
labourer. On social grounds there was much 
to be said against tnis system before 1914 
—and the authors do not hesitate to say it. 
But as a means of allocating resources and 
meeting changes in external circumstances 
the verdict should be more favourable. 
Starring from scratch no one would devise 
such a curious method of organising an 
industry, and yet, after reading this account 
of a period that covered one long and severe 
depression as well as two periods of pros¬ 
perity, one is inclined to conclude that the 
English system was more flexible than any 
except the Danish. 

Aux Armes Citoyens f 

The Parisian Sans-Culottcs and the 
french Revolution, 1793-4 

By Albert Soboul. 

Oxford University Press. 280 pages. 38s. 

The Social Interpretation of the 
French Revolution 

By Alfred Cobban. 

Cambridge University Press. 190 pages. 
21s. 

Professor SobouPs doctoral thesis must be 
a massively comprehensive work. Even this 
abridgement suggests a mason’s yard rather 
than a completed building; but it shoujd 
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waving heads on pikes and 
bawling bloodthirsty songs, play such a 
prominent part in “ historical ” novels and 
films of this period. 


the generjif leatfer,’' d 


The sans-culottcs have had their imita¬ 
tors;, hut they. ?Vrgre unique. Never as 
disciplined as Italian blackshirts or German 
brownshirts, their pedigree was more 
respectable: out of the National' Guard of 
’89 by the Constituent Assembly* which 
divided the administration of Paris into 48 
Sections, each with its own committee and 
armed volunteers, but all ready to rally to 
the sound^pf the tocsin, the cannon and the 
drum. A sans-culotte was known bv the 
outward signs of civic grace: bis demo¬ 
cratic trousers condemning the kneebreeches 
of the aristocrat; his offensively natural 
manners; his denunciation of a neighbour 
who addressed him as “ Monsieur ”; 
especially a better-off neighbour who might 
not be an aristocrat but obviously belonged 
to the equally unpopular class of “ honndtes 
getis /’ Lack of political enthusiasm was 
denounced as incivismc ; and the surprising 
readiness of respectable citizens to commit 
appalling atrocities was sometimes due to a 
fear of appearing lukewarm. 

Bitterness was increased by the pressure 
of war. Food was scarce and prices high. 
Not a new phenomenon—there had been 
bloody bread-riots under the Bourbons; 
but now the blame for the grim effects of 
grain shortage and a collapsing currency 
was cast on noble plotters or new plutocrats. 

It was said that the price of bread would 
fall when profiteers’ heads fell; that every 
street should have its guillotine. “ Terror ” 
became a popular panacea. 

Yet evidence of socialist ideology is rare. 
Indeed, the right to own property was an 
article of the Revolution’s Athanaslan Creed 
--the Declaration of Rights cf 1789. 
Differences only arose between the govern¬ 
ment of France and the sans-culottcs of 
Paris (and between the sans-culottes them¬ 
selves) over the size and scope of owner¬ 
ship. To “ The Twelve who ruled ” France 
the capacities of contractors and factory 
owners to supply the needs of the armies 
were far more important than the curiously 
conservative ideas of small shopkeepers 
and craftsmen. Meanwhile, governmental 
attempts to fix maximum food prices were 
only intermittently successful; and their 
endeavour to control wages was bitterly 
resented. Tn a sense, Robespierre’s fall was 
due less to the attack? of his colleagues than 
to the refusal of the disillusioned sans¬ 
culottes to defend him. 


. Marxist historians ascribe the failure of 
the sans-culottcs to maintain their local 
committees and forces iggjk permanent 
“'state of insurrection ” class 

monopoly of the benefits cl|ijr revolution. 
But neither Professor {Cobban nor Professor 
Soboul regards the sans-culottes’ contribu¬ 
tion tp the revolution as a class-conscious 
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proletarian noveinci^t.; h wa^ in fact, “a 
coalition of socially disparate elements, 
sapjpe4 by internal contradictions . . . a 
patriot and republican bourgeois is freely 
described as a sans-culotte.** (Soboul quoted 
by Cobban.) Many of the most militant, 
having become paid committee-men in their 
sections, became salaried bureaucrats under 
Napoleon, 

One more sign of the bourgeoisie^' take¬ 
over of the revolution, M. foboul would 
say’ But Professor Cobban, in his reccnrly 
published Viles : Lectures, dissipates; the 
sacred, myth of the destruction of feudal 
Franbe by a rising capitalist middle-class. 
After a critical inspection' qf long accepted 
definitions of pre-revolutibnary feudalism, 
the revolutionary bourgeoisie, the economic 
consequences of the revolution, and the 
social cleavages between town and country, 
his verdict is that the bourgeois of 
sociological theory 

are a class of capitalists, industrial entre¬ 
preneurs and financiers of bin business ; those 
of the French Revolution were landowners, 
rentiers and officials ... a few big fish, many 
of moderate size, and a host of minnows, . . . 

Yet the fact remains that most of these 
were represented in the great journees that 
generated the dynamic power of the revolu¬ 
tion : it is citoycns, not sans-culottes, whom 
the Marseillaise calls to arms. 


Self-Study 

American Political Science: A Profile of 
a Discipline 

By Albert Sorait and Joseph Tanenhaus. 
Atherton Press, ’’New York. 187 pages. 
$5-75- 

The sociology of professions is a well estab¬ 
lished special subject within the social 
sciences, and American social scientists 
have now become sufficiently numerous and 
professionalised to spawn studies of them¬ 
selves. This book analyses responses to a 
mail questionnaire distributed to a random 
sample of the academic, governmental and 
other members of the American Political 
Science Association. 

The chief theme of the report is the 
considerable variations among politics 
professors in terms of training, specialisa¬ 
tion and attitudes toward their profession. 
The respondents differed strongly in 
evaluating the adequacy of the profession, 
as they did in their attitudes toward using 
psychological and sociological techniques in 
political studies. They also differed 
markedly in the prestige assigned to 
different universities teaching politics. 
These prestige differences affect the career 
opportunities of PhDs, and the non- 
prestigious departments are growing in size. 
(Prestige-conscious English students anxious 
to go to America for postgraduate study 
should carefully note the distinctions within 
American universities as well as the 
American-English distinction.) 

Because the research was done on a shoe¬ 
string (perhaps a reflection of the low 
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prestige of the unhjei^tSrwith wh&h\Jhe 
authors are affiliated)» it was not possible 
to report data on the training: of graduate 
students, the field in which American poli¬ 
tical scientists seem to ctfcel compared with 
their English counterparts. One omission 
is inexcusable—the authors were sufficiently 
rigid ideologically to omit questions about 
political preferences and partisan motiva¬ 
tions involved in recruitment to the profes¬ 
sion ; they even omitted the obvious query 
about professorial voting habits. 


Books this month 

A. J. Hagger 

The Theory of Inflation 

A review of all the different modem theories nf 
inflation, aisesainv »h«ir value* tmd indicating 
future trends. 

Melbourne University Press 52s. fid. net 

Harry A. Galley 

A History of the Gambia 

A timely ami much nreded work on an ar« 
important for an understanding of the i \tension of 
Furopc into Africa. 

RoutledgeA Kegan Paul 35s. 

Lancelot Hogben 

The Mother Tongue 

A guided tour thrmiuh ihe Prudish lun.rii.ine, :«nd 
a new simplified method of lea mm a a tureutn one. 

‘ A book to i \*. wide hoiizons and exciting ideas.’ 

— Times hdiatuuwui SuppUmiNt 

Seeker & Warburg 36s. net 

Edited by Edith Penrose, 

Alec Nove, Kurt Martin 

The Journal of Development Studies 

A new quarterly journal denoted to economic, 
political and sot tal dc\ eJopmcnt. 

Frank Cass Annual Subscription £3 

Single Issues 16* 

Brian Tew 

Wealth and Income 

.An imakftia of the economic* and fin.mi ial 
«\ stems of Austi.ilw and Great Britain. Fourth 
edition, substantially re\ ised. 

Melbourne University Press Cloth 35s. net 
Paperback 25s. net 

B. S. N. Murti 

J letnam Divided: 

The Unfinished Struggle 

The Former Deputy .Secretary-General, Inter¬ 
national Commission, Vietnam, writes of ihe oiiuin 
of this problem, and the efffi ts of foreign interven¬ 
tion. 

Asia Publishing House 32s. 

Vernon Bartlett 

A Book About Elba 

An illustrated ijuide-book, histu>\ and stud} of the 
Napoleonic period by an author who has rn.rdr his 
home in Italy. Also a\;ufahlc. Ins ‘Tuscan 
Hctieal ’. 

Chatto Si Windus 219. net 

E. I. Mwogugu 

The Legal Problems of Foreign 
Investment in Developing Countries 

A review of a vital problem.by a Nigerian Advocate 
and Barri*rcr-at-Lu\v of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Manchester University Press 45s. net 



Dealinq mainly with the udminisrrati\c, economic, 
social and business branchqa of the huUcia^. tin: 
work jr ^ 

Pitman Fin^ edition Ids. net 

Partisan Reyiew f . t ( 

literature and comment is available from pood 

4o^l2ito • 
Edited by Donxh^Nof|nuii i .*.# 4 « 

Nehru: TJke First ^Sijctyr Xee&* 

Presenting iVwr ^Wn^v«mis>f&'d(%etSpnlcnt of 
the pohtioil thought uf J*)\>ahndal Nehru from his 
i arhest years up to the teufldhttf of the Republic of 
India, 1950. ’ v • •*- 11 

Bodley Head Two volumes 105s. 


E. S. Sachs 


• 


The Anatomy of A\ theid 

A thorough examination of the basis ggottth 
of Apartheid; the Commission'* and JJWft, and 
their effects on both' African and white population. 
417 pp. Ready Fcbruji y Sth. 

Collet** 45s. 

Patrick M. Boarman f 

Germany's Economic Dilemma: 
Inflation and Balance of Payments 

An enquiry into the causes and conscqnMcf* of the 
chronic balance of payments surplus of West 
Germany in the period 1V5<M>1. 

YaleUnivenliyPreM _ S6a.net 

V.P.Dutt " 

China’s Foreign Polled 

A searching analyst of tbet ihifts in tfcfi foreign 
policy of China viho with bff atomic bomb looms 
larger than ©Ver on the world scene. New Insights 
into theprobkm art provided. v 

Aat a Publl»him Hoaae / ; < 50s. 

R. I. Downing, H. W-,4*ndt t 
A- H. Some, R. 

Taxation in Australia . . . 

A report by a croup appointed by the' Soci.il 
Science Research Council of Australia centgijimg 
a numbar of positive proposals for reform* ■ 

Melbourne University Press 27s. 6g. net 

A. R. Prest, Christina Fulojty Colin 
Clark, J. B. Heath, D. J. Robertson 

Ancient or' Modern? 

Volume 2 of selected HOBART PAPERS on 
Purchase Tax. Retelling, GroWthmambip,'Mono¬ 
poly, and the JLnbour Marker. t ’> - 

Student edition U)*. fid. 
Institute of Economic Aflhirs ' 259. 
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BeforetheOU 

Arabics Days 

By Hafiz Wahba. 

Arthur Barker. 183 pages. 30s. 

Serving diplomats are rarely a fruitful 
source of revelations about the events with 
which they have been principally concerned, 
and any reader who looks in this book for 
a greater insight into Anglo-Saudi relations 
and in particular the Buraimi Oasis dispute 
will be disappointed. It consists of an 
account of the Sheikh’s experiences in pre¬ 
oil Arabia, culminating in his becoming for 
a number of years the confidant of King 
Ibn Saud himself. Sheikh Hafiz later moved 
to the somewhat more rarefied atmosphere 
of the Court of St James’s, where he has 
represented Saudi Arabia for a number of 
years. 

Though unconcerned with political mat¬ 
ters, however, Sheikh Hafiz is agreeably 
frank over the manners and customs Of the 
people of Arabia during the earlier part of 
this century and, unlike many European 
visitors to that part of the world, is no 
apologist for the less laudable habits of that 
period. His book is unlikely to excire any 
reader interested in contemporary affairs in 
the Arabian peninsula ; but it ts of value 
in providing a record of an era that has 
been swept away almast without trace bv 
the advent of the oil industry. 


Jam for Lawyers 

The Law of Restrictive Practices and 
Resale Price Maintenance 

By Jeremy Lever. 

Sweet and Maxiveli 183 pages. 25s. 

The Resale Prices Act 

By Henry Supamerfield and Ivor Sianbrook. 
Charles Knight. 212 pages. 35s. 

The preface to the Summerfield-Stanbrook 
book reminds us that the present Lord 
Chancellor, speaking of the Resale Prices 
Bill, said: 14 This is a Bill on which I do not 
think any lawyer would be morally justified 
In taking money to advise anybody of what 
its effect might be.” It is true that some 
changes were subsequently made to the 
Bill; but the Act is very much like the Bill. 
Nevertheless, despite Lord Gardiner’s 
dictum , business men have been, and will 
continue to be, coming to their legal advisers 
for interpretations of this and that section 
of the Act. Their advisers will now have 
the benefit of the guidance offered in these 
two books. 

Mr Lever’s book covers a far wider field 
than the Act of 1964. Its main part is a 
systematic study of Pan One of the earlier 
Restrictive Trade Practices Acr (of 1956;. 
This concerns the registration of restrictive 
business agreements, and their adjudication 
by the Restrictive Practices Court," whose 
jurisdiction has now been extended by the 
recent Act. This part of the book 1 $ a 
second edition of the author’s tl The Law 


of Restrictive Trade Agreements^ 1 pub* 
listed in 190a. lt has been rcyj^d $dd 
brought up to date, right up to tne Heavy 
Steel decision of the Restrictive Practices 
Court and the House of Lords, judgment in 
the Newspapers registration case. The dis¬ 
cussion is comprehensive without being 
over-loaded; and it can be recommended 
warmly. 

Both Mr Lever and Messrs Summerfield 
and Stanbrook approach the new Resale 
Prices Act under the unavoidable disability 
that no part of it has yet been subject to 
judicial interpretation. This .has not 
deterred them from writing helpful com¬ 
mentaries, with painstaking attention to 
detail. Both books reproduce the relevant 
statutes and statutory instruments. The 
Summerfield-Stanbrook volume also con¬ 
tains a digest of seventeen judgments of 
the Restrictive Practices Court, Tt included 
to illustrate the manneran which the Court 
is likely to deal with cases coming before 
it ” under the new Act. 

Minority Viewpoint 

Henry Garnet, 1555 - 1606 , and the 
Gunpowder Plot 

By Philip Cararaan. 

Longmans. 481 pages. 50s. 

Since most history in English of the Tudor 
and Stuart period is written from the 
Protestant viewpoint, Father Caraman's 
studies of Roman Catholic life at this time 
are a valuable corrective to the traditional 
interpretation. His most recent biography 
of Father Garnet deals with the years from 
the Armada to the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Garnet was the Superior 
of the Jesuits in England during that time, 
and was executed for his complicity in the 
Gunpowder Plot in 1606. Missionary 
priests in the sixteenth century, whose aim 
was reconversion, spent their lives in hiding 
and faced death and torture if discovered. 
Garnet’s achievement lies in the fact that 
in spite of this he worked undaunted for 
twenty years, and did much to preserve 
Roman Catholicism in England. He began 
with only one companion (the poet South- 
well); at his death there were forty-two 
Jesuit priests in the country. 

From the twentieth century with its 
secular bias, it is possible to view the 
religious struggle of the past from neutral 
ground. But although detachment is pos¬ 
sible for the reader, it has not been com¬ 
pletely possible for Father Caraman, who 
writes with passion and sincerity but from 
the point of view of his religion and order. 
For this reason he fails to give a clear 
account of the whole problem of the Catho¬ 
lic minority in general and of the Jesuits in 
particular. In the sixteenth century a 
Catholic minority in a Protestant country 
’ can be compared to a c#ilf|dni$t minority 
in a capitalist society today. They owed 
allegiance to a foreign power (the pope) 
and their aim was to overthrow the existing 
order. In 1570 the papacy had excomthuni* 
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OTHER BOOKS 

Precious Stonf.s and Other Crystals 

Bv Rudolf Metz. (Translated by W. My 
Thames and Hudson. 191 pages, inclu 
plates. £8 8s. 

Yes, this book is expensive, But _ 
it is quite outstanding. Except for a handftt 
the eighty-nine colour plates are not photo¬ 
graphs of exquisite or opulent jewel design, but 
are of a great variety of crystals, objects in space 
exuding textured patterns, sometimes the colours 
densely interwoven, sometimes sharply contrast¬ 
ing. It is an adventure into shape, texture, 
colour and light to turn these pages. Corapflfi-r 
sion with painting can be overdone, yet here is 
a photograph of onyx which has an air of Braque, 
another of a polished section of moss agate looks 
for all the world like a Jackson Pollock and a 
section of a crystal of tourmaline from Madagas¬ 
car might well be from the Sutherland studio. 

After sorting out some of the layman’s dif¬ 
ficulties in nomenclature^ by defining exactly 
what a crystal is and distinguishing minerals 
from rocks, the text deseribfs the process of 
crystal growth and mineral formation, finishing 
with a section on gemstones. Written by a 
mineralogist and geologist, the volume succeeds 
in being scientific without having too much of 
a textbook flavour. It is translated from the 
German and printed in Germany. All the photo¬ 
graphs were taken by Mr Arnold Franck; the 
original specimens are in various museums and 
collections. 

Pictures in the Royal Collection : The 
Later Italian Pictures. By Michael Levey. 
Phaidon Press. 282 pages. 75s. 


Govhrnj 
Asia. 

McTurntn^ Kahim 
London 
92s. 


Politics of Southeast 
edition^ Edited by George 
bin. Cornell University Press . 

pages. 


___ JemeU University 

Oxford University Press. 813 


The African Currency and Investment 
Guide. Prepared and published by Inter¬ 
national Reports, Inc., New York, 87 pages. 
No price given. 

The Statesman’s Year-Book: Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1964-1965. (101st edition.) Edited 
by S. H. Steinberg. Macmillan. 1744 pages. 
50s. 

South West Engmnd. By Aiken Pbx. 
Thames etui Hudson. (Ancient Peoples and 
Places Series.) 254 pages, including plates. 35s. 

A Regional History of the Railways of 
Great Britain : Volume II, Southern England. 
Revised edition.) By H. P. White. David and 
Charles in association With Macdonald. 21$ 
pages, illustrated. 35$. ; 

The Investor’s India Year-Book. 1964. (50th ’ 
edition.) Compiled by Place, SiddOns and 
Gough Ltd. Orient Longmont, Calcutta. 517 
pages. Rs.25. 

The Land. By John Higgs. Studio Visit. 'A 
Visual History or Modern Britain Series.) 215 
pages, including 245 illustrations. 35s. 

Things Seen. By Victor Hugo. Edited and 
translated by David Kimber.) Oxford Univer- 
fitv Press . (Oxford Library of French Classics 
Series.) 326 pages. 25s. 



Ju*t 3 mites from the Arabian tea, and 
decorated in the groans and fonts of 
Pakistan, our brand*** ak-gond M onad 
Karachi Intercontinental rises n*| to 
the President's residence. Cocktail 
lounge with a view of the city, cabaha 
club, continental and Pakistani cuisine 
in three restaurants. 

KARACHI INTERCONTINENTAL, Jean. 
Pierre Stauffer, General Manager. On* 
of the 28 incomparable Intercontinental 
Hotels. Qal) your Travel Agent or Inter¬ 
continental. 

fcarocbl 

"f' INTERCONTINENTAL 
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Economic development in Asia is bringing banking and information services of The 

highefc living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, The 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 

merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 

interested in trade with these expanding territories extending from the Eastern 

markets, you arc invited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(Incorporated by Renal C Uniter, 1853) 

head orncr.: ;1 f! Bisiiorsc.vrn. loxdox, r.c.u 

II w End, Loudon bianch: s Regent Street, London, .S'. II’./ * Prices in the L'niled Kingdom 
aho at Manchester and Lira [tool, in Germany at Hamburg and in the Lnited States at A eiv i orh and San Fianchco 

... The Eastern Bank Limited head office: a & n crosby square, loxdox, l.cj 

? * 4 , ' r * ' 

Afiocisttd BAnkil The Itano British Rank (Incorporated in Irani • Alia Ira bad Bank Limited (Incorporated in India) 
Commercial Bank S.AX. (Incorporated in Lib>a) • The Ciiartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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A hundred million dollars extra a year and more to come is not 
a bad return on two and a half years* argument, even Ilf it is not 
all OPEC wanted. OU companies have, agreed to pay it r hut 
there is no reason why cOnsumers inthe West should 


A lthough the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Coun¬ 
tries has no official language, arguments at its conferences 
in fact go on in English r Most of the representatives speak 
the language tolerably well—though nobody would ever know 
this from the mangled phrasing of the resolution that OPEC 
finally adopted at its Djakarta conference in November on 
the issue of royalties, about which its member governments 
have been arguing with the major international oil companies 
so long. This resolution—a* published three weeks ago, it is 
an unretouched scene pf verbal carnage—seems, however, 
faithfully to have reflected the blood and tears of argument 
back and forth inside thp conference, which led finally to an 
agreement to disagree. OPEC resolved tb leave the issue to 
the discretion of its individual Middle East niember countries ; 
five of rhfcse $aid they Would accept the latest offer, made by 
the companies regarding royalties, and one said it would refuse 
the offer. Tcxtually, it might be added in fairness that the 
language in which the offers themselves were couched bore 
no resemblance to clear English, either. Bui that did not 
reflect sheer mental anguish, as it did with OPEC ; it repre¬ 
sented Western legal ingenuity, perhaps a shade overripe. 
Agreements with Qatar, Kuwait and now Iran on the basis 
of these offers have now been concluded, and one with Saudi 
Arabia is being worked out. In the original form of these 
offers it was stipulated that they would not become effective— 
and be backdated to cover 1964—unless they were ratified by 
at least four of the governments concerned by December 31st. 
This was later extended until January 26th. Whether the 
deadline will be met or not is still uncertain, but there appears 
no chance of its being rigidly interpreted to block benefits 
to the governments who have. It always seemed, in any case, 
that Libya would need a dispensation on the time-table. 

The Iraq government refused the companies’ offer, which 
was with strings—stipulating that extra benefits under it 
should not come into force until an agreement was reached 
on Iraq’s larger arguments with them, daring back to the late 
General Qasim’s nationalisation Law 8q and beyond. That 
does not mean that Iraq may not eventually get the full 
benefits, and back-dated.', It means simply that the increased 
revenue arising from the royalties deal is a further counter 
in the balance of the bargaining that has been going on in 
Baghdad these last miny months. Here, inevitably, the argu¬ 
ment is about returning some of the concession acreage of 


which Law 80 grabbed about 994 per cent (and under some 
of which there are enormous reserves of proved oil), and over 
cutting Iraq in as a partner in developing ‘SOfbe^ of the rest 
of this “ unwillingly relinquished” area. How much of a 
partner ? Nobody knows. But the Royal-Dtitch Shell com¬ 
pany may have enlivened the argument by its recent accept¬ 
ance of a new concession in the Iranian offshore area, where 
it would seem to have agreed to cut in the National Iranian 
Oil Company for 50 per cent. • 

D etails of the terms offered and accepted 6n u royalty 
expensing ” arc given on page 252. For each country, 
the benefits of the 1964 settlement offer differing extra 
revenues per barrel ; costs, gravities and posted prices for the 
different Crudes exported from Middle East terminals already 
vary, and $6 do the government revenues per barrel on each 
of them. The increase now being agreed would give an extra 
3 5-4 cents a barrel in the Middle East and more than 5 cents 
a barrel for “ posted price oil ” from Libya; those are the 
increases for 1964. Further increases would average about 
half a cent a barrel in 1965 and in 1966. 

For 1963 and 1966 these further small marjpjis of govern¬ 
ment income per barrel, over and above the basic increase 
conceded for 1964, arc tied more specifically to the gravities 
of the crude oil. This is because in recent years, in markets 
for Middle East oil, demand for heavy oil products has been 
growing faster than for light fractions. So far as actual 
market prices conceded to independent bargainers are con¬ 
cerned, the discounts that have to be given on light crudes are 
nowadays much larger than have to be given on the, heavy 
crudes from which more heavy oil products can be refined. 
So in adjusting its financial arrangements to give the govern¬ 
ments fractionally more income per barrel this year and next, 
the companies are giving more to heavy crudes and progres¬ 
sively less to the light crudes—effectively reducing the ruling 
but out-of-date “ gravity differential.” This wpyld have borne 
hard on the least prosperous of the countries concerned, Qatar, 
which has only very light crude to export. However, this 
government’s Egyptian political . “ director-general,” Dr 
Hassan Qamat, was not slow to stipulate that Qatar should get 
at least a minimum extra sweetener for each, of the, two years. 
How does this outcome compare with what OPEC originally 
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What the Host Gover®ro$n$s 5 GET y $ 

. fir /, 

Iran, Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia are ac$tatihQ off$fs fb ‘expefc S3 : $byajties " 
made to them by the oil companies operating under concessions in their couhtrj$5. 
Libya is accepting offers from major companim that are sharehofdersin ttvree of.the 
four Persian Gulf operating companies above that would give it a comparable extra 
income per barrel of oil exported under its own, different concession pattern. 

What Does "Expensing Royalties" Mean ? 

Oil payments to host governments under Middle East concessions consist of a fixed 
ROYALTY per barrel (usually 12i per cent of the "posted", r.e. puWished# price), 
plus income tax on the profits shown in selling the oil. In alt these countries Except 
Libya, this income tax is charged on the posted price less cost; in Libya it is charged 
on the price actually reajisedoften much lower than tNfctf posted): less cost. The 
income tax rate in each case is 50 per cent. 

In this tax reckoning, bp to now, the royalty has not beta taken as a cost; it has beeft 
CREDITED against the actual ta* as otherwise assessed. It has thus reduced the 
tax payable by.approaching twice as much as if it were treated as a cost before 
assessing taxable income, or EXPENSED. 

What OPEC has been demanding since July 1962 for these governments is a change 
in their tax formula to EXPENSE royalties instead of crediting them. 

The Offer 

that these governments are accepting concedes the expensing.principle; but 
moderates the extra cost of this by discounting the price basis used for tax purposes. 
For 1964, it means that royalties (of the present amount) shall be expensed; but 
that for incomd tax purposes the companies shall be allowed a discount of 8$ per 
cent off the posted prices of each grade of oil. 

The effect is best exemplified. Take a notional Middle East crude with a posted price 
of #1.80 a barrel, and costs, other than royalty, of 20 cents a barrel. Then this is 
the way that payments to the government work out. 

PRESENT BASIS NEW BASIS 


Posted price. 

81.80 

Posted price $1 *80; less8£% $1 *647 

Costs. 

20 

Costs . 20. 

20 


— 

Royalty .... 23 .. 

23 

Taxable Income . . 

1 *60 



Tax at 50 per cent 

80 

Taxable income. 

1 -217 

Less 


Tax at 50 per cent. 

•608 

Royalty. 

23 

Total government income 


Net tax payable .. 

57 

per barrel (royalty plus tax). 

83 *8 cts. 

Total government 

•V 



income per barrel 

80 cts. 



Ostensible* share 

of taxable 

Ostensible share of taxable 

profits on 


profits: 50 per cent. comparable basis: 58 per cent. 


This Year, Next Year, Sometime ... 

For 1965, the companies have agreed to reduce the discount off posted prices for 
tax purposes from 8£ to 7J per cent—which would increase the taxable income per 
barrel by 1J-2 cents and the tax by approaching a cent a barrel. But this applies 
only to heavy crude oil of 27 degrees gravity API: for each extra degree API the 
1965 discount goes up by *13285 cents. For 1966 the discount, for 27 degrees 
gravity crude, will be reduced to 6J per cent—plus *26470 cents for every extra 
degree (most API Persian Gulf crudes are in the range of 31 -36 degreesgravity). A 35 
degrees crude, with price and costs as in the example above, would get the govern¬ 
ment concerned roughly half a cent a barrel extra in 1965 and about the same in 1966. 
Beyond 1966, the companies agree that the allowance (which reduces the tax 
payable and hence the value to the government s of expensing royalties) "shall be 
eliminated at the time and in the event that its elimination is justified by changes in 
the economic situation of (Middle East crudes) compared with that situation In 
1964 and in other economfc factors, that is to say the competitive and market 
situation of these crudes compared with that situation in 1964." 

The BUI 

For 1964, with an estimated total offtake of nearly 7 million barrels a day from these 
Middle East countries, say 

$24 million for Iran #3 million for Qatar 

$29 million for Kuwait $24 million plus for Saudi Arabia 

and on the same money basis say 

$17 million plus for Libya 
Total without Iraq: 8100-130 million for 1964. 
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TThe M[idc|[te fast governments accept- 
tfig tfoeseqff ers are agreeing, fn return, 
tb certain conditions—some of which 7 


restrict them somewhat more than 
under existing agreements. 




Prices 

A "quitclaim" provision in the accepted 
offer 6 tfptakes the tapeptjmce an aban¬ 
donment of OPEC's letatdtita calling 
for the restoration of crude posted 
prices, retrospectively, to the levels 
from which they were cut in August, 
1960; and for the first time the 
governments thus formally recognise 
for income tax purposes the lower 
prices applied since then. 

This provision, however, covers only 
the period up to the agfeeipents being 
made in acceptance Of the offers. 


Most Favoured 
Companies 

A protective clause inserted into these 
offers stipulates that the companies 
would not be required to make total 
payments* on crude oil in any year 
greater then if there were applied to 
them the most favourable arrange¬ 
ments applying to any other oil com¬ 
pany doing business in the country 
concerned (including the discounts 
given on crude sales). 

Just how this "most favoured com¬ 
pany" clause will operate is'not too 
clear, and the discretion left for inter¬ 
pretation is pretty wide. The offers 
allow for "equitable adjustment with 
due regard to the basic differences in 
the provisions" of different conces¬ 
sions. 

However, a number of the deals 
already in existence and now being 
made on new concessions in the Gulf 
area do involve government or national 
company participation in the producing 
enterprise. And some of them are 
indeed beginning to involve sizeable 
agreed discounts to particular custo¬ 
mers of these’joint companies. 


Arbitration 

Any disputes over these additional 
payments, these governments agree in 
accepting these offers, shall be settled 
by arbitration. That is not unusual in 
Middle East concession agreements. 
But these agreements will commit the 
governments more firmly to such 
arbitration than all of them now are 
committed. 

Odd. Man Out 

Iraq, arguing that the original non- 
fihancial provisions of the companies' 
offers would "constitute a clear in¬ 
fringement on its sovereignty" and 
would restrict its freedom of action 
"in the achievement of higher common 
objectives of OPEC", rejected the offer. 
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set out to get ? In July, 1962, the organisation published 
resolutions caHifig for 

restoration of crudfc oil prices in the Middle East to their levels 
before cuts of 4 r 6 per cent made in August-Scptcmbcr, xp6o ; 
expensing of royalties (and , amendment of the royalty rate up¬ 
wards fmm 12) to 20 pet cent); atid 
abolitionof ^ marketing allowances;” charged at 1-2 per cent 
of posted price'per barret by rise companies before tax in 
respect of selling expenses. 

What its five members have in fact achieved is a reduction 
of these marketing allowances to half a cent a barret, worth 
roughly half a cept a barrel each in extra income—plus this 
partial satisfaction of their claim for royalty expensing. 
Together, these average perhaps four cents a barrel for 1964, 
4i cents a barrel for 1965, 5 cents a barrel for 1966. These 
amounts, as it happens, are not far off what the governments 
would have got if their concession terms had been left un¬ 
changed, but the posted prices had been restored to pre- 
August i960 levels. But in fact OPEC ceased to proceed 
actively with that particular claim some eighteen months or 
more ago. 

To the extent that the benefits gained arose from the 
existence of OPEC, they represent a handsome return—$100 
million a year, rising, against OPECs budget of about a million 
dollars a year. As compared with the whole package of what 
it claimed in 1962, which represented about 22-23 cents a 
barrel, the results of the 2 l-year negotiations represent only 
small fortunes, and those gained at the expense of some final 
dissension. There may well be some sense of anti-climax 
among some of OPEC's members—two of which, Venezuela 
and Indonesia, have been wholly outside these protracted 
negotiations—at having only part of the enormous bite they 
tried to take so early in OPEC’s career left to chew,, caviar 
though it is. The mfember governments of OPEC, at Djakarta, 
were dearly at pains to paper over disunities and hold the 
organisation together. They have still to see how the out¬ 
come goes down with public opinion in their countries. 

What they agreed in return for the extra financial benefits 
was not meaningless ; but as further amended since Iraq stood 
out, it does not look from the outside to be so much of an 
infringement of sovereignty as all that. The “ most favoured 
company ” clause is more, certainly, than any major company 
has had written into its concessions up to now. But for it 
to become operative would imply that the concession terms 
Middle East governments will be granting from here on 
would be more favourable to new concessionaires than old 
ones are. So far the established companies’ fear, rightly, 
has always been that new ones will be more favourable to the 
governments, and that they will be called on later to match 
such terms. The new tendency for governments to go into 
partnership with the concessionaire may complicate this 
trend ; but hardly reverse it. Moreover, the difficulty of 
making any real comparison between two concessions drawn 
up on cptitefy different bases would make this clause pretty 
hard tfe.f&afc stipulating mandatory arbitra¬ 

tion of disputes betwt^ companies governments arising 
out of this new agreement has beetvhefecft, iatfce .translation 
from accepted offer to 6fm agreement* t$pg that 

worried the governments—the right the companies might 
have had to withhold payment of these extra sutios during 
any delays over arbitration. 
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For WjsjeoJ Joil ponfiftifrs, as well as for QPEC, *wjj> 
.questions: a»i|e; . ffbfctaNctfc diSctedde' jr$V ffefsi a|cft»bQ *>• 
government revenues per barrel make to oil prices ? And 
what*to®.OPBCrbe after<< ? r i 
The answer to the fkstqiiiesu^n is anybody’s ^uess. pwi$; 

none whatever. The real ilgthfent of sutphfc cdpadty ? over¬ 
hanging the world oil marktot Arises Horn the amounts of nil: 
proved in the ground that could be developed and sold at 
today’s discount prices and still give some producer, after 
paying the government, an acceptable return.Aod they Will 
not go away. * Where they can, producers will naturally try to 
push up prices and cite their own higher 44 tax-paid opet”; 
but their power to do so will depend wholly mt their market 
position in particular bargaining, and. have nothing to ok) with 
the extra cents per barrel that, the Middle East, treasuries are 
tucking away. Many influences affect the market levels, of 
crude and products prices; but it is not easy to see that this 
limited success of OPEC’s, in the medium run, will alone make 
any significant difference to them at all. Whether adequate 
or not, the profit margins earned by these major integrated 
companies on oil from these countries are at present com¬ 
pressible : European consumers can resist paying more with¬ 
out any danger of failing to get enough oil. 


A ra that, indeed, is what OPEC is after next: trying to 
change these circumstances, and harden the price of oil. 
Its members are having to write off, with these agreements, 
their concern with what happened to the posted price of 
Middle East crude between August, i960, and January, 1964 ; 
but from now on they are as interested in prices as ever. It is 
true that during this year and next, whatever happens to the 
market, their own take per barrel of oil will go up slightly; 
the agreements fix that. But what happens to that take after 
1966 depends on consultation between them and the conah 
panies ; towards the end of 1966, on the actual circumstances 
prevailing in the market—from which their revenues have 
effectively been insulated for so long) through being linked to 
artificially stable posted prices. In two years’ time that insula¬ 
tion will be beginning lo wear thinner. 

So OPEC is once again beginning to concern itself with the 
actual prices at which oil is sold, and the size of the discounts 
given below posted price. It is setring up an economic com¬ 
mission which will collate such information as governments 
can collect from their concessionaires about the actual prices 
paid in the market (the governments’ rights, machinery and 
abilities to get such information vary). It will then think 
about what might be done to stop prices falling and push them 
back up towards the posted prices that have been so high and 
dry so long: u Not^excluding prorarion,” as the resolution 
runs. This 44 coated! of- surplus capacity ” 0 £ not;production) 
could indeed bardjgbe excluded, as it is perhaps thd only way 
that produoctt J^ to *be pric^--^nroviding 

they had the ingenuity a regime 

on the companies mi their cS SxSamk OPEC’s only partial 
success with the first huge tads it set itself to start Wftft has 
thus not deterred it from taking on a larger one ; seemingly, 
it continues almost to disdain less ambitious and perhaps more 
constructive exercises. This largest OPEC ambition of all will 
remain of inunical interest to the Western oil consumer; but 
need not yet practically concern him. 
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Mortgaged Illusions 

In its crude attacks on building societies 
this week the Government has its 
economics upside down 

O NE would like to think that Tuesday’s ministerial charade, 
berating the wicked building societies for putting the 
screws On the oppressed house buyer, was no more than a 
cynically political operation put on for the benefit of the 
by-electors of Leyton and Nuneaton. One suspects that unfor¬ 
tunately it was more: that this is another instance of the 
Government’s obstinate disposition to expect economic events 
to react to what it put into its election programme six months 
ago rather than to what it actually did two months ago. 

On November 23rd the Government sanctioned an increase 
in Bank rate from 5 to 7 per cent. It did not, despite its 
initial indications and earlier intentions, introduce any effec¬ 
tive shield for the cost of housing finance. Building societies 
were given no cheap facilities at sub-market rates, and offered 
no immediate alleviations in taxation. For local authorities, 
admittedly, the Public Works Loan Board refrained from 
increasing its rates as it ordinarily would ; but, more impor¬ 
tant, the local authorities were still allowed to borrow only 
a maximum of 20 per cent of their total needs at the favoured 
rate, with only a marginal alleviation for the smallest authori¬ 
ties announced this week. In consequence, house loans 
have become dearer at the town hall too—the London County 
Council is now charging a fixed rate of 74 per cent, 4 per 
cent above the variable mortgage rate now recommended by 
the Building Societies Association, up from 6 to 6 j per cent. 

If, in these circumstances, the building societies had indeed 
held back in deference to the Government's wishes, the result 
would have been clear.., They would have been prevented 
from raising their rate paid to investors, which is up from 
to 3i per cent tax paid ; and they would have foregone 
their needed boost to reserves (equivalent to ploughed back 
profits in a profit making company), made still more urgent 
by the additional taxation intrain. In both these ways the 
building societies would have been forced to cut down their 
lending. Uncompetitive investment rates had ready cut down 
the inflow of new saving^; while inadequate profit margins 
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and reserve margins had also cut down, less obviously but 
inexorably, the scope for building society expansion. In this 
way, would-be house buyers would have been turned away 
in still larger numbers than in 1964; housebuilding in 1965 
would have been unnecessarily curbed ; and the biggest build¬ 
ing societies, which by and large are also the most efficient, 
would have been handicapped in their expansion drives. 

Each of these results is the precise opposite of what the 
Government should aim for, if it is really interested in expan¬ 
sion, efficiency and equity in its housing policy. The crude 
goal of cheaper mortgages, with no specific steps being taken 
to provide them, would at best be achieved at the cost of an 
arbitrary, unfair, and restrictionist rationing of mortgages for 
new would-be house buyers. Many young couples would be 
deprived of the opportunity of getting a house, in order to 
provide what would amount to a further subsidisation of the 
people lucky enough to be houseowners already, who in any 
case have been relieved from tax on their mortgage interest 
—a subsidy for middle class housebuyers as distinct from 
poorer ones, who pay little or no tax—and are sitting on huge 
capital gains that Mr Callaghan does not intend to tax. 


M any building societies had become extremely impatient 
to get the new borrowing and lending rates into opera¬ 
tion, for they had been operating under increasing difficulties 
with their margins being squeezed by the increases in taxa¬ 
tion both in the composite rate paid by societies on behalf of 
investors (which was raised last year from 5s. $d. to 5s. iod. 
in the £ and which is expected to be raised by a further 6d. 
this year) and in the prospective increase in income tax on 
building societies' surpluses. Already down to a margin for 
reserves of 4s. 6d. per £100 of assets societies were faced 
with the prospect in a fall of this margin to about 2s. 9d. if 
rates were left unchanged. And after the increase in Bank rate 
even the biggest societies experienced a sharp fall in their 
inflow of savings. Thus in the last three months of the year 
the net inflow of funds of the Co-operative Permanent, one 
of the biggest societies, ran £2.2 million, £2 million and £1.4 
million, and in total was 42 per cent below January-March. 


INFLOW & OUTFLOW 


C million £ million 



Source C S O. 
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Germany is raising its discount rate from j toj\per cent to curb inflation. 
France, under growing pressure, has lifted controls on consumer prices. 

America's economy bowed out 1964 on a strong note as both retail salts and 
output recovered from the effects of earlier automobile strikes . 

Latest indicators suggest that Britain's economy too was showing more 
strength • Between September, and November industrial production suddenly 
leaped 4 points, and exports in December were a record . 


THE BOOM THAT ALMOST WAS 

What now seems clear is that the measures of restraint which the government has imposed since October 
did fall after all upon an economy in an emerging state of boom, although the government was unaware 
of this at the time. This is in contrast with the previous squeeze in 1961 which came at a time when 
the economy was already slowing down. 

The latest survey of investment intentions by the Board of Trade reported that late last year British 
businessmen were still planning to step up their capital spending zo per cent in 1965. But the survey 
was made too early to reflect the impact of 7 per cent Bank rate, the subsequent run on sterling and 
nagging uncertainties over the government’s tax policy. 

Certainly the domestic credit squeeze looks severe. Since mid-November the outstanding volume of 
Treasury bills has been run down by £650 million (it fell less than £100 million over the corresponding 
10 weeks of 1963-64). This month bills on offer have touched a 13-year low. Tax receipts nave been 
higher and government spending lower than had been foreseen, and the Treasury has met much of 
its cash needs from the proceeds of its unwilling sales of gold through the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. 


Exports Rebound 

Britain’s trade performance in 
December was surprisingly good. 
The deficit on visible trade was 
slashed from £54 million in 
November to only £16 million— 
the smallest gap since February 
last. If we keep this up over the 
next 12 months it would imply a 
total current account deficit of only 
some £70 million in 1965 (allow¬ 
ing for normal receipts on 
invisibles), against an actual deficit 
in 1964 running at about £400 
million. What was particularly 
heartening about this improvement 
was, first, that it came largely from 
a rise in exports. It clearly owed 
little to the government’s emer¬ 
gency measures. The real bite of 
these is still to come. 

Exports rose, very sharply last 
month by £24 million to a record 
£3^1 million. Following on the 
much more modest gains chalked 
up in October and November this 
seemed to suggest that at long last 
growing order books, particularly 
m the engineering industry, had 
begun to be translated into higher 
deliveries abroad. 

Whether these recent gains will be 
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repeated over coining months 
remains doubtful. Export markets 
will almost certainly not be so 
buoyant as in 1964, and British 
export prices have continued to 
rise. The government has mysteri¬ 
ously postponed its promised new 
export incentives; Tuesday’s 

Stop into Go 

The recovery in exports and, still 
more, the buoyant tempo of invest¬ 
ment demand at home must have 
been the major factors behind the 
sudden strong rise in Britain’s 
industrial production at the end of 
1964. Consumer spending too may 
have provided some renewed 
impetus. While the sharp increase 
in the volume of retail sales over 
shop counters recorded in October 
was not fully held in November, 
sales of motor cars have remained 
very strong. In any case, the re¬ 
bound in output was spectacular. 
After remaining unbelievably 
steady throughout the nine months 
to September, the official index of 
industrial production jumped four 
points in two months to bring the 
November figure 5 per cent above 
its year earlier level. A good part 
of the rise apparently reflected a 
rise in the output of engineering 
firms, as well as a continuing high 
level of activity in the motor in¬ 
dustry. 

At least sonic of the answers to 
the Board of Trade's queries in 
November-Dcccmber about invest¬ 
ment intentions would now be very 
different. Capital expenditure plans 


KEY INDICATORS 

Labour Market 
Tightens Further 

Most up-to-date statistic of the 
British economy is this month's 
count of unemployment, taken on 
the irthr it was 376,000, a nine- 
year January low. At the same 
time, the number of vacant jobs on 
offer was a nine-year January high. 
Put because the Christmas supply 
of school-leavers has dried up (ex¬ 
cept in Scotland), employers may 
be using more adult' new labour : 
there were rather more people 
rated as “wholly unemployed” 
than in January, 1961/ Hpweyer, 
the underlying trend in unemploy¬ 
ment still seems downward. It 
looks as if the one indicator which 
throughout 1964 was suggesting 
boom started 1965 on the same 
tack. 


atmouncentiftt tEygjtyf lebatfs hr 
1965 may t^al ks|iwUm .Ik: £8^* 
million (instead of thfe £?o-75 
million originally estimated) pre¬ 
sumably reflects increased petrol 
taxes. 

A drop in the import bill also con¬ 
tributed to last month’s improvc- 



face of it. Ft seems unlikely that this 
fall owed much to the 15 per cent 
surcharge. Orders for imports 
are generally placed some moarhs 
ahead and not lightly cancelled. 


of the important motor and chemi¬ 
cal industries may still remain un¬ 
ruffled by the credit squeeze and 
tax uncertainties. But many firms, 
which were planning more modbst 
expenditure on extensions and re¬ 
equipment geared closely to rela¬ 
tively short-term demand prospects 
at home, could react sharply. The 
National Association 'of British: 
Manufacturers finds that smaller 
firms are very discouraged about 
the immediate outlook for growth. 
Moreover, although the govern¬ 
ment’s latest bout of economic 
restraints has come rather earlier 
in the cycle of manufacturers 
investment than the similar 
1960-6 r package did, the boom in 
investment spending by commer¬ 
cial concerns is older—and, as the 
Board of Trade itself admits, 
guesses about the future capital 
expenditures of this group of firms 
are particularly hazardous. Yet 
commercial investment has grown 
so fast that it now accounts for 
nearly half of total private indus¬ 
trial investment in Britain, and in 
the third quarter of 1964 was 
responsible for the whole of the 
rise in the total. 
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Month 

Index 
19^8 = 
100 

Previous 

month 

Three 
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ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

Industrial 

production * 

November 

131 

+ 1 

+2i 

+6 

employment * 

November 

104-1 

Nil 

Nil 

+ 1 ‘1 

productivity ’ 

November 

126 

' +1 

+2i 

+4 

Export trade* 1 

December 

130 

+5 

+9 

+2 

Retail trade* 

November 

123 

-1 

+2 

+4 

Unemployment* 

January 

77*2 

-4-7 

-e-i 

-26-8 

Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

126-2 

■ +0*4 1 

+0,*,8,' ; 


Retail prices 

December 

1177 " 

+0 4 

+ra!' 

+4 8 

Export prices 

November 

108 

fin 

—U- 

Nil v '■ 

+2 


’ Seasonally adjusted. Indicators Of export and retalf trade In volume 
terms, i.e, in value at constant price®. Unemptdymehr mdicBtofrelece to 
numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers* Total uompjoy* 
ment level in January running at an annual rate oM .4 per cent, f Provisional. 
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And this year there is the prospect that Mr Callaghan may 
soori be hOosting the^aetjons of'l^tSbnal SxVibgsl’ 

Tftu? even thoughi leniJihg last ^car by the building society 
movement was at a record rate, up from £862 million to 

1,089 million (the chart shows the quarterly movements), 
most societies had been forced -to introduce some form of 
mortgage fationing and to cut back their branch quotas, in 
some cases severely. Would the Government really have pre¬ 
ferred societies to have introduced more stringent rationing 
still ? 

It would be wrong if after all this the building societies 
took up a self-righteous attitude, as they quite easily could. 
If the present criticisms by the Government are by no means 
justified, there are others that are. Why, for instance, has the 
pace of mergers within the movement been so slow ? For 
many years the argument has raged within building society 
circles on whether the intending borrower would be better 
served by fewer and bigger societies. The spread of brandies 
by the larger societies means that most towns of any reason¬ 
able size have numerous societies represented in them. There 
seems ample scope for rationalisation and substantial savings 
in expenses. Perhaps, even after this latest increase in invest¬ 
ment rates, competition for funds will be keen enough to 
encourage more mergers. The societies must, too, sooner or 
later face up to the question of whether they need a recom¬ 
mended rate at all. Even now no small proportion of societies 


wilt 1 be charging 7 per cent on mottgages- and 4 pef- dent; pet 
on shares;’'' 11 ■ v il ' 

r the .fttjpr«*ion is given to die public, .Mtfwmsgly, 
diat the Building Societies Association is almost exclusively 
pro-occupied with interest rates. But the association-made 
the right dedsion at the end of last week; and even if 
Mr Crossman is right that 7 per cent Bank rate will last for 
“ a matter of weeks rather than months ”— our own views 
are on page 369—the societies should not be cajoled by further 
Government criticisms into an early downward revision of 
rates. _ 

Availability of money must be the test. The chairman of 
the Abbey National has already given the view that a further 
change in rates in either direction is unlikely in 1965. Unless 
the Government is prepared later in the year to give $ome tax 
concessions, societies may well, find it expedient to wait well 
into next year before considering a change. At least by then 
Mr Callaghan’s insistence on the “very substantial”■ benefit 
that sodties will receive from the proposed corporation tax 
(probably the equivalent of around 3s. per cent on the basis 
of the new recommended mortgage and investment Yates) will 
be much more relevant than it is today, since this tax-will 
not operate until 1966-67. And by then societies will know 
whether they have escaped the capital gains tax net on their 
holdings of government stock. After this week it is not surpris¬ 
ing that societies have strong doubts and fears on this score. 
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CONCORD 

Kiss of Death 

There is only one comment that needs to be made about the Minister of Aviation's 
statement in the House of Commons on Wednesday 011 the supersonic Concord and 
it is this : if the government still retains, as Mr Jenkins said it did, ” some doubts 
about the financial and economic aspects of the projectthen it has no right to 
pre-empt something between £100 and £200 millions of taxpayers' money to get the 
aircraft built. It is bad enough when a project started in good faith is belatedly 
discovered to be turning sour. To continue with it after making this discovery is 
Htiforgiveable. 


T he government’s surrender, with its 
emphasis on yielding to French pres¬ 
sure rather than undergoing change of heart 
at home, could yet prove Concord’s kiss 
of death. It still looks remarkably like a 
device to buy time in which to talk Con¬ 
cord out of court, and this is how the world 
outside is going to interpret it. The Con¬ 
cord treaty, with its irrevocable commit¬ 
ment “to develop and produce jointly a 
civil supersonic transport aircraft,” has 
already become more than a little bent* 
What has happened, for example, to the 
provisions of Article 6 that u every effort 
shall be made to ensure that the programme 
is carried out . . . with equal attention to 
the medium range and the long range ver¬ 
sions ” ? Nothing is ever heard of a 


medium-range Concord now. 

Engineering cares nothing for morals or 
moral obligations of the kind that arise out 
of treaties between countries, and it is 
engineering, not morals, that is likely to 
ground Concord. Airlines took the aircraft 
seriously, while disliking its performance 
intensely, so long as there was a real prob¬ 
ability it would be flown by the British and 
French on the North Atlantic where, 
between them, they control about a fifth of 
the airline capacity. It is taken a great deal 
less seriously now that the British govern¬ 
ment has again expressed aloud its mental 
reservations about Concord's costs. This 
will, in turn, influence the attitude of Con¬ 
gress in the United States towards putting 
up the $1,000 million-plus required to build 


a supersonic airliner there ; the US adminis¬ 
tration has its own doubts about that one’s 
economics, too. Far from the Americans 
jumping to fill the void that would be left 
if Concord disappeared, if Concord goes, or 
is slowed down, the pressure will go off the 
American project, too, and some airlines 
think it will disappear for twenty years or 
so. k ‘ During the coming months,” Mr 
Jenkins told the House of Commons, he 
would be working out a, presumably, 
slowed-down development schedule for 
Concord. He will also very probably be 
working out what to do with the British, 
Blue Streak, end of the European space 
launcher whose costs are now 50 per cent 
higher than the £70 million originally esti¬ 
mated, They appear to have gone awry in 
the second and third stages of the rocket, 
the responsibility of France and Germany 
respectively and, as Mr Jenkins will doubt¬ 
less have pleasure in reminding them, the 
Europa rocket is covered by a treaty, too. 

BUSINESS ATTITUDES 

Planners and Pressure 

f “the present government began its 
life with a situation in which home 
demand was holding back exports and 
labour shortages wefe limiting output,” as 
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Lord Plowden told a conference of 
imnistriafists at EasiboufflS- this week, then 
his conclusion holds good ; . 

I hope therefore that it will feel itself 
strong enough to accept some reduction in 
aggregate demand, without being worried 
by jeers that wc are back to the old policy 
of ” stop.** 

The evidence is not absolutely conclusive 
yet. But the Federation of British In¬ 
dustries, which with the British Employers 
Federation and National. Association of 
British Manufacturers .has organised the 
Eastbourne conference, is taking the sharp 
upward jerk in the industrial production 
index as confirming its view that output 
genuitiely rose quite steadily last year, with¬ 
out any real “ plateau of stagnation/' 

Lord Plowden was not alone there in 
feeling that steady growth might be more 
sustainable in the British economy given 
some reduction in “ pressure in the system.’ 1 
This view, on which economists of such 
diverse views as Professor Paish and Mr 
Dow could perhaps agree, is an attractive 
one. (Lord Plowden’s definition of when 
pressure became unacceptable would be 
once vacancies exceeded unemployment.) 
But the process of getting free, say, of 
pressure measured by ij per cent of un¬ 
employment between say per cent to 3 
per cent (or from less than 1 per cent in 
the Midlands to about 2 per cent there) 
would not be an easy one to combine with 
the kind of short term economic climate 
most people desired. It might easily 
require about two years of deliberately 
accepted recession before business men and 
trade unions really accepted that pressure 
in the boiler was not, pretty soon, going to 
be stoked right up again. It would be 
accompanied by most of the things expan¬ 
sionists complain about; it could damage 
long terra confidence throughout industry; 
and any government brave enough to try 
it would leave itself wide open to attacks 
from which no opposition would be likely 
to refraia. 


Seizing Up in a Boom 

L ord plowdkn, as an ex chief planner 
for a Labour Government, had some 
practical points for the planners of this one, 
Rightly, he played down the notion of 
inevitable conflict between planned growth 
and “ stop-go.” 

*’ It is also important 10 have an adequate 
array of instruments of control at one’s 
disposal and essentially to be ready and 
willing to use them before the point Of 
danger is reached. . . . How . . . necessary 
it is with such a huge and cumbersome 
mechanism as the British economy to 
start to steady it towards its intended 
course well before it is actually there.” 

He had an unfashionably good word, in 
considering the various instruments, for 
control of building; plus predictable 
approval for flexible use of the indirect tax 
regulators and control of consumer credit. 
Control of government expenditure should 
in theory, he said, be easy ; but if in practice 
wc arc unwilling to make any changes in the 
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big biockjs of expenditure like social p^rvices 
and defence,* sharp changes in tfe minor 
items can do more harm than good. 

rfe nlosi Searching point confirmed the 
“ seizing up of the processes’ of improving 
productivity—the use of labour whenever 
we go into a boom." The cycle is familiar. 
From recession to recovery and rapid rise 
in productivity ; then a rather prolonged 
period of very full employment with little 
further iocrease in productivity;when this 
happens several times it is hard to believe 
that there is not a pattern about it.” This 
is one aspect, perhaps of the deep seated 
inclination in British business (and society) 
to settle comfortably into any situation that 
seems fairly satisfactory and eagerly post¬ 
pone the embarrassing and uncomfortable 
processes of change. It is partly not wanting 
to get rid of labour (particularly when one 
hopes one may want it again some. time 
down the road); better severance arrange¬ 
ments and wage-related unemployment 
benefits, both of which should be on the 
way now, may case the embarrassment of 
that. But it is perhaps more an aspect of 
what Lord Plowden called our business 
inheritance: “What is still in large part 
a fine 19th century economic machine.” 

CARS 

Canada, 

Ex-Commonwealth 

B ritain is to lose the i*j per cent Com¬ 
monwealth preference previously en¬ 
joyed in Canada, and British motor com¬ 
panies, faced now with equal competition 
from their European rivals, will probably 
have to set up assembly plants there. 
Cars from these plants will then be able to 
enter the United States duty-free (where 
there is at the moment an 8^ per cent tariff) 
if the agreement signed last Saturday 
between Canada and the United States gets 
through Congress. This could be an in¬ 
triguing prospect. By the agreement, there 

SUB-CONTKACTORS 

Passing 

T wo ships launched in the last few weeks 
are going to be late on delivery. In 
both cases the blame is pinned on sub¬ 
contractors ; they are said to be falling 
hopelessly behind on delivery schedules. 
Other shipbuilders, less publicly, are 
making the same complaint, Admittedly, 
the shipbuilders have a tough job to co¬ 
ordinate deliveries from suppliers that 
amount to anything from 25 to 70 per cent 
of the value of a vessel. But some yards 
claim—smugly—that they are keeping up 
to schedule, by good planning and constant 
prodding of suppliers. Prodding, however, 
does not always seem to be adequate. The 
shipbuilders’ real grouse is against sub¬ 
contractors who promise a delivery dare and 
report a delay only at the Very last moment, 
Shipbuilders have rejected the idea of 
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is to be^frse trade in oprs and W part* 
between the too countries, where before an 
elaborate system of preferences forced 
American Companies to assemble in Canada. 
One, Studebaker, has gone so far as to cease 
production altogether in the United States 
and manufacture only in Canada. 

Canada has apparently had satisfactory 
assurances from Chrysler, General Motors 
and Ford that their Canadian output will 
be increased, creating at least 6,000 new' 
jobs and reducing the cost of cars to Cana¬ 
dians, at present about 18 per cent more 
than the United States prices. Mr Walter 
Rcutber and the United Auto Workers are 
ngfurally less happy. Because such a bilateral 
agreement would probably infringe Gaft 
requirements, Canada has given complete 
freo trade to all comets. The Canadian car 
market has.always been a difficult one for 
non-American imports: it collapsed com¬ 
pletely three years ago, arid is now recover¬ 
ing slowly. One problem has always been 
the extremely strict Canadfan anti-dumping 
restrictions, which prevent European cars 
from competing with North American onc^ 
as effectively on price as they otherwise 
might. 

The agreement would probably put the 
United States in breach of Gatt, but this 
possible infringement will not reach crisis 
point until the next session in early March : 
meanwhile Gatt is assuming that the United 
States is innocent. In Canada, Volvo 
already has an assembly plant; Renault and 
Peugeot will be encouraged to go ahead 
with their plans to build b\ Quebec. British 
companies will doubtless now have to 
follow suit. All this is very much what the 
Canadian Government had hoped for almost 
as ardently as British makers dislike it. 
Having given up hope of becoming a major 
car producer in its own right, Canada, like 
most developing countries, will at least 
reduce the strain that imports of cars puts 
on its balance of payments which is unlucky 
for Britain, faced with a £250 million deficit 
last year in iis trade with Canada anyway. 


the Buck? 

penalty clauses, cither because a sub¬ 
contractor will turn down a contract Con¬ 
taining penalty clauses or because the sfcc 
of penalty—or bonus—that a shipbuilder 
could put on a contract would probably be 
ineffective. Looking overseas is not the 
perfect solution either; foreign companies 
are not necessarily any more reliable. 

Mr Roy Mason, fresh from his tour of 
Japanese yards, has suggested bulk buying 
as a cure. He reckons that if the British 
yards co-operated they would have the same 
power to twist the arm of their suppliers 
as have the massive Japanese combines. It 
may, of course, not be as'simple as Mr 
Mason made it sound. Bulk buying is easy 
enough when standard (or near standard) 
ships are being bufic, which are Japan’s 
speciality. But owners placing orders with 
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British y«4* 

13 » this, thal 
TOdeby one 

panics).. , ; . 

The electrical industry comes in for most 
criticism. The more complex the equip¬ 
ment, the greater the delay. And the ship¬ 
building Industry iq not the only one 
suffering from late deliveries. Electrical 
suppliers get criticised on every side and 
sometimes, in their turn, blame the suppliers 
of steel castings. At the heavy end of the 
casting industry, there is little spare 
capacity and order books are long. Further¬ 
more, any slight hitch, a flaw in the quality 
or a slight change of mind by a 
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custqpaeri. ca% turn tfc$ schpdujle. ^wry for 

eponths,,. ^ *; 

• f Whjit remains slightly surprising xs tbat 
there has betn no quick retaliation by the 
sub-contractors to the shipbuilders' com¬ 
plaints. In the qiotor industry, by contrast, 
arguments between car and Iqrry assemblers 
and their suppliers represent the escalation 
of a cold war situation into a shooting 
march. Component makers complain, with 
some justice, that the assemblers do not by 
and large know how to buy or p]an their 
production properly. Major factors are 
that some lorry assemblers, particularly 
Leyland, also supply engines, gear-boxes 
and back axles to other companies : 


3*9 

naturally in rime, of, stress. thejr pyn 
aajcrably Ifoeg.rec^yf priority, Tfce %ipw> 
lion herf : waS; ff^ade worse by a go-^owj^st 
summer at the work& pf L. Gardner, wmch 
supplies atsobhp diesel, widely usep by 
lorry assemblers, and by Ford’s inadequate 
production of some of its diesels, which 
resulted in a severe crisis for JL C. Bamford, 
the earthi-moving; equipment company.. 

At the same, tune, component companies 
have been unwilling to expand capacity too 
much, since demand for parts drops 
suddenly and without an adequate warning 
period—production of BMC tractors, for 
instance, has dropped radically recently. 
Also the continual quest for lower costs 


W : rJt wmh 

:■ br*qd pt ; ,psint,(b«iause iris 
oftbfc tier's subsidiary com- 



Handley Page Herald 


SoMH aircraft companies can watch the 
comings and goings in Whitehall with 
detachment. They are on the fringes of 
the industry, too small to bid for the big 
government ordfrfs and in some cases 
being actively discouraged if they do. 
Handley Page, for example, is still build¬ 
ing—and more surprising, still selling— 
aircraft, five years after the aircraft mer¬ 
ger* left it out in the cold and three years 
after the Ministry of Aviation deliberately 
blocked an RAF order intended for 
Handley Page. The RAF wanted to buy 
its Herald, about the size of a DC 3 and 
designed for the same market. Hawker 
Siddeley got the order for its very similar 
Avro 748 instead, because it was one of 
the Ministry’s chosen instruments and 
Handley Page was not. Despite this, 
Hardley Page has sold 42 Heralds, its 
latest confirmed last week, to Hawker 
Siddeley’s 89, which includes the RAF 
order that so nearly went to Handley 
Page. It is not an easy market; airlines 
using this type of aircraft buy in twos and 
threes and the going is slow. Neverthe¬ 
less, Herald production could jog on for 
years, which is rather more than can be 
said for the company's repair work on 
V-bombprs or the research aircraft that it 
builds occasionally for the Ministry. With 
close on 5,000 still employed mainly on 
aircraft production, Handley Page is still 
looking for other, more dependable 
markets, some of them in aviation like the 


portable hangars that it demonstrated this 
week, others, like oil heaters, well outside 
it. 

Another company on the fringes of 
aviation, Pressed Steel’s (and Mr Peter 
Masefield’s) BEAGLE, is only now get¬ 
ting down to production of light, private 
aircraft at a rate of slightly less than two 
a month. BEAGLE with 2.000 men does 
have an RAF order, and would probably 
not have been able to get off the ground 
without it, but the order is small and 
once the case had been made for a light 
liaison aircraft, there really was no other 
candidate except Hawker Siddeley’s post¬ 
war Dove. Pride alone would have pre¬ 
vented the RAF from buying an aircraft 
quite as vintage as this; the spectacular 
American facc-lift recently given to the 
Dove has improved its performance out 
of all recognition, but too late to impress 
the RAF. Private aircraft always look 
the last refuge of a short-of-work com¬ 
pany, but in fact they require a highly 
professional approach to desigp, produc¬ 
tion and marketing; BEAGLE's civil 
production for the coming year has all 
been spoken for (it had better be, at an 
average price of £35,000 per aircraft 
without essential flying aids like radio). 
But even American companies that mass 
produce private aircraft find the profits 
far from fat. 

When it acquired de Havilland in 1960, 
Hawker Siddeley also acquired a small air¬ 


craft factory in Toronto that had curved v 
out an exclusive, specialised and world¬ 
wide market for itself in bush aircraft? 
The Canadian-designed and Canadian* 
built de‘ Havilland Beavers can be found 
lurching and scrambling in and out of 
lakes, llanos, jungles and tundra with the 
tenacity of a Welsh pony. Bigger ver* 
sions—the Otter, the Caribou—have never 
quite matched the Beaver in reputation or 
affection, but there is a thriving military 
market in them and de Havilland Canada 
has been prepared to sell to all comers 
with maginificent impartiality from the 
American Army, which is one of its big 
buyers, to the communists in Vietnam— 
which order has just been stopped. This 
is one of the few instances where a mili¬ 
tary market has developed from a basically 
civil aircraft rather than the other way 
round. The factory is also widening its 
interests; it is developing at its own 
expense, and manufacturing, parts of the 
wings, fuselage and tail of the Douglas 
DC 9 small jet and now employs around 
6,000. 

It may not be strictly accurate to in¬ 
clude Westland Aircraft, employing about 
10,000, among the fringe companies since : 
it is, after all, the government’s chosen 
helicopter manufacturer. But Westland 
is also outside the present defence review. 

Its career has been chequered ; Westland’s 
own designs have each in turn fallen by 
the way and its production orders have 
been almost without exception for the 
American helicopters that it builds under 
license. To claim that this has been an 
outstanding success is to ignore the fact 
that Westland is selling to a bored and 
complacent customer. The British ser¬ 
vices have been culpably slow in appre¬ 
ciating the military importance of heli¬ 
copters ; intcr-servicc arrangements for 
financing them have led to as few being 
bought as possible, and there is hardly 
any one in this country capable of judg¬ 
ing—or caring—whether Westland builds 
good helicopters or even whether it builds 
them well and on time. Somerset is a 
long way from Whitehall, and Westland 
might be forgiven for thinking that no- 
one in authority much cares what goes on 
down there. 
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lead* to the inclusion of parts ^hich may 
prove inadequate under bpertting condi¬ 
tions. This has happened recently with 
starter motors : 9 new, heavier type cannot 
be wished immediately into existence in 
sufficient quantities. A truce is struck some¬ 
times by takeover by the assemblers, as 
happened with body companies in the early 
nineteen fifties, or by standardisation c i 
parts, when (unless production of the 
standard part is concentrated in one factory) 
the work load can be evened cut to some 
extent, but mostly the state of mutual 
hostility continues. 


COMPUTERS 

Into the Traffic 

M a Dudley perkins, manager of the 
Port of London Authority, said last 
week that the PLA was discussing with 
Elliott Automation the possibility of using 
a computer to predict and control the flow 
of lorries into the docks* This is likely to 
be an extraordinarily difficult undertaking; 
computers do not like to be faced with the 
sort of problems that involve the random 
arrival of goods from unknown destinations 
and Somerset County Council has spent 
years trying to devise a programme for such 
an apparently simple task as routing the 
buses that collect and return schoolchildren 
each morning and night. The same tech¬ 
nique developed in Somerset could be used 
by other transport users, but not to the kind 
of problem facing Mr Perkins. The biggest 
users in transport of computers are the 
airlines, not for route planning but for seat 
reservations. The race for the biggest and 
best ticket booking computer is on between 
the airlines and the race for the airline 
market is on between the computer makers. 
So far Pan American’s new £% million IBM 
system (the final price will be higher), 
linking 114 cities in six continents, is the 
most complex of its kind in the world, using 
a pair of IBM computers based in New York 
that have the so far unique ability to give 
not only information on what seats are free 
on which flights, but booking them and 
scoring passengers’ names, home addresses, 
destinations, hotel reservations and very 
probably the colour of their eyes and their 
wives’ birthdays, for 12 months ahead. And 
PAA has eight million seats for sale over 
12 months. 

The system works roughly as follows: 
the clerk at the desk has a keyboard rather 
like a typewriter on which he questions the 
computers. They answer him in a code of 
lights on a panel above the typewriter, he 
then types back all information about the 
passenger which the computer stores, and 
turns up again when needed,jiving the clerk 
a nudge If he forgets. This electronic 
dialogue takes place via the transatlantic 
cable to Newfoundland and then by micro¬ 
wave fink to New York, the whole thing 
takes about three seconds. Although PAA 
leads the field in the sheer complexity of 
the data it stores, other airlines and com- 
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puter makers h^ not been idle. TBMhas 
managed to pell similar but simpler com* 
puters to American Airlines at a cost of 
£ro million (because American has more 
agents heeding more sets). Both SAS in 
Copenhagen and Delta Airlines in the US 
have also bought from IBM. Univac, the 
computer division of Remington Rand, has 
supplied TWA with computers for its new 
reservation system to be opened shortly in 
Zurich for Europe and the Middle East only, 
and to Eastern Airlines. It has also just 
finished equipping British European Air¬ 
ways with two Uni vacs costing £$ million 
which will go into operation in three 
months’ time and will cover seat reserva¬ 
tions on all BEA routes and will, approxi¬ 
mately eighteen months from now, rival 
Pan American’s “ memory ” for storing 
passenger detail?. BO AC is renting a rather 
less elaborate installation from Gollms 
Radio, an American company trying tolarcak 
into this market and therefore offering 
BOAC tempting terms. These immensely 
complicated installations have so far 
apparently been beyond the scope of the 
British computer industry. 

PAPER MAKING MACHINERY 

Refined and Deflaked 

V oith ENGINEERING, a subsidiary of the 
German company, J. M. Voith GmbH, 
is now making equipment for the paper 
making industry in Glasgow. One of 
the world's largest paper making machin¬ 
ery concerns, Voith also makes water 
turbines and hydraulic transmission systems 
for locomotives and heavy vehicles. It was 
the latter interest that first brought Voith 
to this country, for when North British 
Locomotive, Voith’s British licensee, folded 
up in 1962, Voith rook over the works to 
keep production going. Then, as British 
Railways switched from hydraulic diesel 
locomotives to diesel electrics, Voith moved 
over to general engineering on a sub-con¬ 
tracting basis as a stopgap. Now it is run¬ 
ning this down and turning again to more 
specialist branches of engineering in Glas¬ 
gow—namely to paper making machinery 
first and, later on, probably to the auto¬ 
matic transmission equipment for heavy 
motor vehicles and contractors’ plant that 
is presently made only in Germany. 

Initially Voith will make “ stock prepara¬ 
tion equipment ” for the paper industry— 
the equipment that screens and deflakes 
and does all the other things that turn wood 
pulp into the right consistency of frizzed out 
fibres before making paper from it. Com¬ 
petition in this field is already hot; Voith 
will not be the first foreign company, it will 
not even be the only one producing a 
German design in this country. A few weeks 
ago Easton and Johnson, a subsidiary of 
Reed and Smith, paper makers (n6t to be 
confused with Reed Paper) was granted 
a licence to build another large Gdrtoan 
company*! — Domes — stock preparation 
equipment. Moreover, the pressure of sales 
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is moving M ff : <fireCtiop ! that oblfid eventu¬ 
ally hit the *mall. spedalfa* ffiariutetrireri 
a year'- Black Oarisoti International 
alone offered a complete integrated system 
of stock preparation equipment that takes 
the pulp all the way from its basic state to 
final readiness for actual paper making. 
Now two other companies, Walmsley and 
Millspaugh, offering American arid Swiss 
designs respectively, and Voith, with its 
German design, will all be able to offer 
similar package deals as well. 

Voith’s Other stake in Britaih in paper 
making machinery is the ancillary equip¬ 
ment—the winders, slitters, cutters and 
reelers, etc.—some of these are already in 
production, but the company has its eye on 
a much bigger chunk of the market. . And 
finally there is the paper-making plant itself. 
These are monster complexes, needing 
much collaboration between designer and 
customer. Walmsley and Black Gawson are 
two giants already ^pll-entrenched in this 
market. Voith. even if it brings in a team 
of designers from Germany, may have a 
bard job to break hi. 


SHORTER NOTES 

■ The Rank organisation and the National 
Film Finance Corporation, backed by the 
National Provincial Bank, are to put up 
£2} million to pay the whole costs of films 
to be distributed by Rank. Although they 
will be made by independent producers, the 
films will be produced at Rank’s Pinewood 
studios under the organisation’s some¬ 
times constricting auspices. It is hoped to 
arrange similar finance shortly for (more 
genuinely) independent productions to be 
distributed by British Lion. 


■ There was a washing machine hi so per 
cent of all British homes in 1963, while only 
33 per cent had an electric refrigerator. In 
1955 there were washing machines in 17.5 
per cent of all homes and refrigerators in 
8 per cent. This is just one fact emerging 
from the Electricity Council’s survey into 
home electrical appliance development, pub¬ 
lished this week. 


■ The decision of the management of 
Volkswagen not to buy any further materials 
in England while the 15 per cent import 
surcharge remains in force 1$ a curious one. 
Naturally the sales of its cars have gone 
down as a result, but they have elsewhere 
in Europe too as competition has grown 
fiercer. VW has suffered similar restrictions 
elsewhere fairly quietly. When the Italian 
import restrictions were imposed early last 
year, it was known, that the company was 
angry, but officially it endured in silence. 
, When, as a result of the Chickeb War with 
fhc United States, it started to lose sales of 
Its Vans it did not immediately cut down on 
its imports of steel from America. 
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AMERICAN pUHNESS 

France Acts, Others Worry 


A t the stoic time as France’s long cam¬ 
paign againit the encroachment of 
American business is moving from words to 
deeds, it is becoming clear that similar 
apprehensions are being felt by other con¬ 
tinental governments, including Germany; 
though these countries remain liberally 
reluctant to do anything specific aboiit it 
themselves. President de Gaulle has ele¬ 
vated this into a nationalist and diplomatic 
issue in a way that his European neigh¬ 
bours are mercifully resolved to avoid. But 
this very fact has obscured the hard 
truth that concern about the vulnerability 
of European scale business to the penetra¬ 
tion of American firms with seemingly limit¬ 
less resources has been felt very widely 
throughout Europe, and not only by 
chauvinists: In Germany, most officials 
have in the past welcomed the increase in 
American business stake in the Federal 
Republic, on the widest grounds ; and there 
are even those, especially in the older 
generation, who say that 44 if only America 
had invested as much in Germany in the 
past as it had in Britain and France, it 
might never have entered the war.” 

But the most liberal minded German 
officials are now beigg confronted with an 
increasing clamour from German business¬ 
men about the flood of American direct in¬ 
vestment, whether in new factories in any 
line of business that shows a potential 
profit, and on a scale that may often surpass 
the largest domestic producer; or in the 
purchase of existing German businesses, 
often with the aim of securing a foothold 
in the common market, and at a price that 
may seem astronomical by German stan¬ 
dards: American firms are often happy to 

VALUE OF UNITED STATES DIRECT 
INVESTMENTS ABROAD 
{$ million) 



end-1957 

end-1963 

Tots!. 

. 25.394 

1 40.645 

United Kingdom...... 

1.974 

4,216 

Common Market. 

1.680 

4.471 

Germany.. 

. 581 

1,772 

Franco .. 

• 464 

1,235 

Italy. 

252 

668 


buy out at say 20 times earnings, whereas 
in Germany 12 times earnings would be 
considered mtire normal—a difference that 
is itself partly accounted for by the lower 
level of American interest rates. Despite, 
these misgivings any action that the Ger¬ 
man authorities themselves take against 
American investment is likely to come later 
rather than sooner; what they are really 
hoping is that kome restraint may be applied 
at the American end, and specifically 


throilgh further tax measures imposed to 
proteet the American balance of payments. 

The restraints that are now to be applied 
in France are still relatively mild: for the 
time being the comparative liberalism Of 
the ministry of finance still Seems to be 
predominating over the more protectionist 
and more Gaullist attitude of the ministry 
of industry. Clear preference is to bp 
given to investments that set up new indus¬ 
tries, especially in technically advanced 
fields industrially, and in the specified 
development areas geographically: a dis¬ 
tinctly tighter control will be applied to the 
take-over of existing French firms. The 
restraint will not be applied to the activities 
of firms from elsewhere in the common 
market, which are protected by the Rome 
treaty. The target of the increased control 
is undisguisedly American business. 

No new legislation is being introduced 
at present, but new rules and guidelines 
for authorisation of foreign investments are 
being communicated to banks and Other in¬ 
stitutions which normally advise American 
firms intent on establishing themselves in 
France. One institution In which these 
instructions will no doubt be read with par¬ 
ticular interest is the First National City 
Bank of New York, which has just 
appointed as its senior policy officer for 
Europe M. Julien-Pierre Koszul, hitherto 
director of foreign services at the Bank of 
France. 


EURO-MERGERS 

Closer in Lorries 

In three separate instances described in 
the following notes , ever-fiercer competition 
from inside and outside the Continental- 
scale market of the Six has induced Euro¬ 
pean firms to join their efforts across the old 
national frontiers. 

Paris 

imca industries has just undergone a 
4 ' political ” crisis which looks like cir¬ 
cumscribing American interest in one sector 
of French industry. The main activities 
of Simca Industries are the manufacture of 
“Unic” heavy vehicles (8,000 units in 
1964) and (< Som6ca ” agricultural tractors 
(over 10,000 units). The company has had 
close ties With Fiat for these unes. It also 
sells heavy vehicles made by Fiat under die 
OM trade-mark and uses diesel engines im¬ 
ported from Turin in its tractors. In addi¬ 
tion the company has some important 
industrial offshoots: foundries, an ultta- 
modem forge at Sully-suisLoire, nut-and- 
bolt and screw-cutting works, real estate in 


Paris, a car, credit^saUs company calt^l 
CAVIA and a rapidly growing stake* id 
structural steelwork. 

This rather mixed group makes up d* 
portion of his empire which the late .Stgdpr 
H. T. Pigozzi, who was $imca's founder, had 
carefully separated from Simca Automobiles 
in 1960, no doubt torseeing the sale of this 
last company. When Chrysler apt control 
of Simca Automobiles in 196$ it only had 
25 per cent of Simca Industries. After 
negotiations lasting, several weeks foUotyjhg 
Pigozzi** death, it now seem* certain flint 
Fiat intends to keep the main part of Simca 
Industries. Its position as leading sbfp* 
holder (Fiat owns 27 per cent of the com- 
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pany and the Agnelli family 17 per cent) 
allowed it to name Pigozzi's successor, 
appointing to the chairmanship Signor 
Umberto Agnelli, the 32-year-old brother 
of Fiat’s vice-chairman. Signor Gianni 
Agnelli. It seems very probable that Fiat 
will now try for total control of the com¬ 
pany, perhaps by surrendering the SuBy- 
sur-Loire foundry or the credit-sales Com¬ 
pany (which Simca Automobile uses) to 
Chrysler in exchange for its shares. In this 
case, a Fiat France-Simca Industries merger 
seems foreseeable. Mr Pigozzi’s successors 
still own 20 per cent of the company, and 
the public the remainder. 

Meanwhile, Willeme, one of the small 
French manufacturers specialising m very 
lam lorries, has got into serious financial 
difficulties. The chairman has resigned and 
a provisional administrator has been ap¬ 
pointed. The scale of production (too 
units in 1964) is too small to meet com¬ 
petition. This was the reason behind 
Willeme's recent agreement with the British 
Motor Corporation to widen its,range and 
sell lighter imported vehicles (1.5 to. 8 tons). 
But Will&me’s efforts to sell . BMC equip¬ 
ment through its network did not ply off 
immediately. In the last months of 1964 
they came up against a more difficult 
economic situation and the direct foreign 
competition of Fords of Dagenham, Bed- 
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ford and Lcyland. Will&ne’s future now 
seems in doubt, as it is not clear what manu¬ 
facturer, French or foreign, might’ be' 
interested in buying the company, unless as 
a means of obtaining a well-set-up sales 
network. 

Heavier in Electricals 

Paris 

URIC big deals in the past six months 
have greatly strengthened the position 
of the French heavy electrical industry. 
The first was the partial merger announced 
in June by Alsthom and the Compagnie 
G6n6rale d’Electricite (CGE) who decided 
to create three common subsidiary com* 
panies with a Joint turnover of some £37 
million. The second, announced at the end 
of November, was the strengthening of an 
earlier re grouping between the Schneider 
subsidiary, Sw, and the offshoot of the 
Franco-Belgian Empain group, Jeumont. 
JeumoiU'Schneidcr (turnover £44 million) 
cook an apparently modest, but in fact major 
part in an independent company. Merlin Sc 
G£rinj specialising in transformers and high 
and medium tension installations. The third 
agreement, concluded in December, brings 
together two French subsidiaries of Swiss 
groups with a combined turnover of £51 
million: La Compagnie Electro-m6canique 
(CEM) of Brown-Boveri, and the Soctete 
Fran^aise Gardy, subsidiary of the holding 
company Societc de Participations pour 
TAppareillage Gardy. 

These agreements which crown a decade 
of government effort, make France the 
repository of companies producing on a 
truly European rather than a purely French 
scale. Only one is purely French. For cer¬ 
tain equipment like locomotives, turbines 
and alternators there will 4iow be only two 
main suppliers for the nationalised French 
railways and the electricity supply indus¬ 
try. For big- locomotives they are Alsthom 
and a Jeumont-Schneider offshoot called 
Le Materiel EIcctrique; for the large 
600 MW turbines, Alsthom and a group 
formed by CEM and a common subsidiary 
of Rateau and Schneider. The government 
has encouraged this two-competitor struc- 
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ture only Inhere equipment is specklfced 
and pibduciptoo runs short:* Manufacture 
dm theif b£ rationalised to the maximum 
degree compatible with retaining some 
semblance of competition. For less special* 
ised transmission equipment with longer 
production runs, all three groups will com¬ 
pete. CEM’s agreement with Gardy shows 
Brown-Boveri's wish to form closer links 
with its French, German and Italian sub¬ 
sidiaries inside the common market and 
thus prove itself a specifically European, i^e. 
not purely Efta group. Its big competitors 
are more or less tied to American, tech¬ 
nology: General Electric has extensive 
patent agreements in France with Alsthom 
and its parent company Thomson-Houston, 
and in Germany with AEG ; Westingbouse 
has technical links with Schneider and 
Siemens. Standing apart from these, Brown- 
Boveri feels that it has the capacity to play 
an important role. Its French subsidiary has 
been almost completely ousted from the 
highly competitive market for heavy equip¬ 
ment (except turbines), but intends to step 
up its activity in transmission equipment, 
and especially in electric motors. 

Faster in Petrochemicals 

Paris 

oreign competition in Lorraine looks 
like fostering an important develop¬ 
ment in the French energy industry. Esso 
Standard's application for permission to 
build a 3 million ton refinery in Lorraine 
has speeded up negotiations between French 
and German oil and coalmining interests to 
set up a refining and petro chemicals com¬ 
plex in the same area. To make the com¬ 
petition fiercer, the Government has just 
given permission to the companies that own 
the two Strasbourg refineries to build a pro¬ 
ducts pipeline to Metz and Nancy. This is 
expected to be ready in a matter of months, 
and will probably cause Esso Standard to 
delay completion of its big project until 
around 1970. 

The plan for co-operation between coal 
and oil interests is the first of its kind in 
France, though the Dutch (nationalised) and 
German (nationalised and private; coal in- 
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mining, rigidly nationalised, Istakmg the 
plunge because it feds tnreatened: despite 
the conversion plan giving it a 55 million 
ton production ceiling, les Charbonnagcs de 
France will have a deficit of over £44 million 
this year. Diversification seems to offer the 
best way out. The great advocate of the 
new policy in France is M. Maurice Halff, 
a technical advisor to the Ministry of Indus¬ 
try who was appointed chairman of the 
Houilli&res du Bassin dc Lorraine (HBL) in 
March, 1964. 

The first initiative came from the Saar 
coal mines, which very early on began to 
look for partners. Apart from l?s Charbon- 
nages de France, the French side is to in¬ 
clude la Compagnie Fran^aise des P&roles 
and TUnion G6n£rale dcs Petroles, both 
state-controlled, as well as Antar, the only 
privately-owned French oil company. On 
the German side, an independent Ameri¬ 
can oil company, Amoco, was talked about 
for a long time, but its candidature has 
been turned down by Bonn, so that it looks 
as if the Saar coal mines will be the only 
German interest, and will provide half the 
capital. Final details have not yet been 
fixed, but it is understood that the capacity 
of the refinery is to be quite small: 1.2 to 
1.5 million tons per year. The steam-cracker 
is to have a capacity of 100,000 tons, of 
ethylene per annum (gross capacity: 3- 
400,000 tons) and could be working from 
1968. It will probably be built near the 
Carling carbon-chemical complex, on the 
French side of the border, while the refinery 
will be situated in the Saar. Since it is to 
be quite small, it has no hope of seriously 
interesting the associated oil companies 
unless it begins working before, the big unit 
planned by Esso ; but this seems very likely. 
Esso is insisting on its Lorraine refinery 
because it is falling behind and, unlike 
Shell, CFP and BP, all with a big share in 
one of the two Strasburg refineries, it still 
has no refinery in Fiance. 

JAPAN 

Credit to China 

Tokyo , Thursday 

apanese government leaders today 
approved the Nichibo company's 
request of May, 1963 to ship a $26.5 
million vinylon plain to communist; China 
on a five-year credit, with 25 per cent down 
and interest at six per. cent per year. The 
plant will produce 50 tons of vinylon a day. 
The reaction from Taiwan will doubtless 
be immediate and bitter but the Japanese 
are banking on the fact that Japan recently 
decided to. extend $150 million in yen 
credits to nationalist China to mitigate such 
objections. 

. Approval of the long-pending request 

■ was taken in Tokyo as a definite skn that 
Japan is now ready to relax further its 
attitude toward trading with communist 
China and that President Johnson had given 
his tacit approval during prime minister 


Europe's Biggest 

Misgivings in France about the scale of 
its biggest companies relative to others 
in Europe are confirmed by the absence 
of any French firm from the list of 
the ten biggest concerns (ranked by 
turnover) in the Six and Britain, pub¬ 
lished by the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. 
French companies do, however, take 
.nth, 12th and 13th places. In content 
the High Authority’* list differs from 
that of Fortune magazine only in 
excluding Swhzerlandrs Nestfe and 
including Italy’s IRI, divided by 
Fortune into its component companies. 


1. Royal Dutch-Shelf $000 
(Netherlands)-Britain 9,221,089 

2. Unilever (Britain- 

Netherlands). 4,297,513 

3. British Petroleum 

(Britain). 3,233,440 

4. National Coal Board 

(Britain) . 3,t71,280 

5. IRI (Italy) . 2,424,000 

0. JCI (Britain). 1,747.567 

7. Philips (Netherlands) 1.722,099 

8. Volkswagen (Ger¬ 
many) ..... . 1,710,025 

9. Fiat (Italy). 1.491,200 

10. Siemens (Germany). 1.462,500 
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vision... 


Growth is movement but the movement 
vanes There is a time to step cautiously, 
a time to trot steadily, a time to sprint 
flat out Above all, and before you do 
any of these things, there is a time to 
re appraise—to examine the ground 
around you, and ahead of you Growth, 
in a word, demands vision. This is our 
formula- and that Is why our assets 
now exceed CA700 million, and why 
we have more than 1,000 branches 
and agencies throughout Australia and 
New Zealand. 



aStedfp 


frUirtre learned 
on economic 
lopments in, 
that are pub* 
by our Economic 


S ligehce Department. Seventy 
itr& ax*$ptre*$d by'thqjserta, 
aottnaUy each report is jrevieai 
every six 'months, tn addition, 
reports are being published on a 
growing number of the more 
important commodities in world 
trade. t 

Territories covered in recently 
published reports include Belgium, 
France, Greece, Mexico add 
Norway. This month also the book¬ 
let "A Guide to Payments Risks 
and import Regulations Abroad” 
was revised. 

Any or all of these can be obtained 
through any branch of the Bank, 
or from any of the Foreign Branches 
listed below. And if you wish we 
shall be happy to put your name On 
the mailing list to receive copies of 
all reports as they appear. 


* * * 


If it's Australia 

or New Zealand 
—ask ANZ Bank 
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Main and New Zealand 


A member of the ANZ Bank Croup 
71 CORNHILL. LONDON EC3 
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In 1963 Teruo Ugajin was assigned as chief engineer in 
charge of constructing two IHI-designed and manufactured 
dDO tons/day cement plants in Malaysia’s Perak State. At 
the start of the project he was concerned that cultural dif¬ 
ferences and the distance of the installation site from the 
equipment supply source—IHI’s Tokyo No. 3 Works— 
rpight prevent him from completing the job within the 
scheduled eight-month period. 

He needn’t have worried. He recalls with great pleasure 
the enthusiastic cooperation and diligence of his Malaysian • 
assistants. Even in such demanding tasks as interior weld¬ 
ing of the twenty-four pieces that made up the 150 -mctei; 
hiln, Mr. Ugajin was gratified to see that they acquired thfc 
necessary skill quickly and well. So well, in fact, that wcldf 
ing of the kiln for the second plant was completed in three** 
weeks less time than it took for the first one. 

The result: the two-plant installation—Pan-Malaysia, 
dement Works, Ltd.—was completed on schedule without* 
» hitch. It is now Malaysia’s largest cement producer 
supplying its vital product to industrial and commercial in¬ 
stallations all over the nation—and> proof that rtfeither. 
i&tional differences n6r'distance is atfy barriet to Success*' 
fill international engineering projects. 


Estate Duty 

Problems? 


There’s no need 
to lose con l rbl 
ol* your business 


A*k fur r.nnm booklet ‘Prtmdiuu; 

lor l Male Duly’, which i 11 explain 
how we Ciin help without taking more 
tlmn a minntity holding in your 
eqnil\ J „ 
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. Cable: IHICO TOKYO T«lex: TK 2232 

London Office: Audrey House, 6*7, Houndsditch, London 
Cables: IHICO LONDON 


New York, San Francisco, DUsseldorf, Sydney, Johannesburg, Rio de Janeigo, 
Meaico City# New Dettri, Calcutta,- Karachi, Djakarta, Hear Singapore 
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Eiiaku Sato’s recent vine to; Wasklngw 
(see page 'jta). lt w*j noteworthy that 
financing from Japan's Export 4 nport Bank 
would not be available. But. citibanks.'are' 
expected to provlde the financing with tbeiir 
notes rediscounted by the export-import 
bank. , " 


KUKOPKAN CURRENCY ■ 

First, a Central Bank 

P hogers* towards monetary union in 
the common market and the gradual 
establishment of a common European 
reserve currency ix now, being hampered by 
different views about what steps should 
come first. , Speaking in Frankfurt last 
week, M. Andr6 de Lattre, who looks aftei* 
external financial policy m the Fronds 
ministry of ^ finance, remarked casually that 
the prospect of a unified currency for the 
European community was “ perhaps nearer 
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than we think,* Vand stated specifically that/ 
the central purpose behifid che various plana';, 
for international monetary tefonn was to * 
achieve satisfactory relations between the.: 
'‘ three financial centred’’ of the industrial 
nations, based on the deilar^ stcdmg^ai^ 
“the unity that is being btiiH out of the 
currencies of the Six.” These federalist 
feelers found a cooi receptkm among; some 
German officials; since.France hashttherto 
taken a distinctly negative line on specific 
proposals towards monetary integration that 
have been raised in the monetary. ppm-. 
mtetee of the EBC And; the Germans 
believe strongly that the next Jogicalsscp - 
is not so much a*puoHng.pr a partial pooh* 
ing of reserves, on which proposals a^c 
being prepared by the EEC Qnmpusion, 
but, mm> wsuncly, ,* mm towards co- 
ordbatien of domestic monetary policy*, 
The Germans have argued .im the wider 
forum of the Group of Ten the prod for 
not , merely multilateral surveillance but a 
new code of monetary conduct, with the 



A labge number of ted jokes have been 
made about aklincs that {give movie 
and television shows to their deprive 
.ustomers in flight. It is, in fact, no laugh¬ 
ing matter, but a multi-million dollar 
business for which the more acute elec- 
[ tonics manufacturers are bidding. It began 
quietly enough three years ago, when 
Pakistan International Airlines began show¬ 
ing films on the tedious, 13-hour flight 
icross Europe to Karachi, and very nicely 
hey passed the time. Bur this is not a 
outc many people fly, and even when TWA 
itarted showing movies a few months later, 
heir impact remained small because TWA 
provided them for first-class iNorth Atlantic 
[passengers only. Both airlinfca used Inflight 
Vlotion Pictures! spftejjtv which gave them a 
ranclrise on tfi&ir 'prospective, and, non- 
xvmpeting routes. And, then TWA started 
bowing films to economy passengers, and 
in its domestic routes. 

They could no longer be ignored ; the 
pant domestic airline, United, took up a 
ranchise on twites where it was not com¬ 
peting with TWA but was competing with 
levcral other operators. This alarmed both 
♦an Arterican and the other big domestic, 
imcrtcan Airlines, but they had to find 
ome new system to use. The Japanese 
iony company came to their rescue with a 
devision that could show films en closed 
arcuit, or actual pictures of take-off, land- 
tig (odd, what, some people think entertain¬ 


ing) and the view below. American is 
al ready using the Sony system, PA A capitu¬ 
lated and announced its contract with Sony 
this week. Airlines that still want to get 
into the act are being driven to other 
suppliers like Ampcx. Tlie stakes are high ; 
Sony quotes $25,000 per aircraft, and 
Ampex a reported $50,600; American Air¬ 
lines is spending $4 million to convert its 
47 jets and tTam crews to use the equip¬ 
ment. TWA has been spending at the rate 
of $750,000 a year on conversion and on . 
films. With the prospect of around r,ooo < 
long-range jets in service, this puts the 
potential market for in-flight entertainment 
equipment at a minimum of $25 million. 
The airlines are queueing up to sign : 
KLM has two jets testing separate systems, 
other international and American domestic 
airlines are increasingly unhappy since the 
less well-heeled of mem, whose costs are 
higher and profits (when they exist at all) 
much lower than Pan American’s, do not ’ 
relish the capital outlay. An unsuccessful 
effort was made at the last meeting of the 
International Air Transport Association to 
get in-flight entertainment outlawed ; but 
with PLA and TWA both showing films, 
and American Airlines television, it was 
doomed to defcir. And the American Civil 
Aeronautics Board has made it plain that it. 
will not object to in-flight entertainment 1 
either, in spite of protests already lodged 
with it. The market is wide open. 
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aim of adjusting domestic mor^ry^po|ttry 
towards the demands of jaap r * *) 

nionetary poUicm thatMve developed'awe 

Mbn^Iiquiduy, should agsuw.as 
if thb daya of the gold standetxb be deW- 
nlinfed primarily by the balance of ; 
merits, " 

EEC, credit pokey should'be subject to 
strict rules and a definite code in the same 
Way as trade policy. A council of EEC 
central bank governors already exists, meet¬ 
ing separately in Basle before thp wider 
" ty t^ie Btmk fot International 
Settlements. 

A next stage could eventual^; ,j^p, thg * 
cteaurai offl* Ope* Market Committee* U> , 
op-ofdmate and progressively ti inimmm ! 
domestic liquidity 'policy in the individual [ 
ctranrrte^TmT wo ptwlcfc mt& I 

f 4 r a Federal Reserve Bank of Europe. For j 
tge time being at least the Germans seem * 
tk be throwing thefr weight in this djfctc- j 
tfon, and are particularly wary at tte point ; 
of moves towards common ‘jre*?c®J 

currency. One essential, basis for any com¬ 
mon reserve pool would be to decide on die 
composition of external reserves’; and in' 
the context of the present French drive for 
a limitation of dollar holdings this would 
now be decidedly awkward. 


CARS 



Renault 1500 : 
Quality first ? 


F or the sixth year running a front-wheel 
drive car won the Monte Carlo rally 
this week. Appropriately chough, Renault 
this week unveiled its first front-wheel drive 
car, the R.16, which is also its first 1.5 litre 
model. Renault has taken the point that in 
western European countries families are 
getting bigger, and that* fay 1970 young. 
people between 16 gpd 20 will represent 
per cent of the French population; hi 'car. 
buying terms, this suggests to Renault more 
demand for a family car with at least fiye 
seats, and that passengers wfll have urofc 
influence in the choice and us* of cars. 

The first result of dux influence is the 
number of variations of seats, seating post* 
tions and luggage space in the R.16, making 
it anything from a fight van to an estate car 
to a car to sleep throe peoples The com- 
party has kept its very comfortable R.8-L100 
style foam seats and added a new ventilation 
system that achieves effects similar to Ford’s 
Airflow on the 1965 Cortinas* inwhich win* 
down need never be lawerid for air or tem¬ 
perature control. 
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WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

TH# ell-ltemt Indicator FILL by Just ov#r 
on# point this wook (to January 20th). 
Whaat, sugar, moat and cocoa pricds 
docHnpd, wnaroas main, soya boons and 
copra *4yancod* Load and xlnc prices 
moved op, but copper and tin lost ground. 


Percentage 
change from * 

Index 



IMS 100 

Jen. 13 | Jon. 20 

Previous Twelve 
tabftth months 

MO 

ALL IT8MS 

105 7 
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Food 

104 2 

104 1 

-10 

-10*3 

Fibres 

100 4 

100 4 

+0-3 

- 8 5 

Metals 

181 0 

171 4 

-M 

+ 3f-2 


The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen eomfnodities weighted according to their 
i dative shores cf world trade in 1958. 

* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group , an ptovisional because 

n ations for tea and wool are nor yet available 
ml last week. 

The R.i6 will cost about NFio,ooo in 
France when it is released there in the 
spring and about £850 to British buyers— 
but not until the Motor Show in the 
autumn. For production at the new plant 
at Sandeuville, near Le Havre, is only 
scheduled to reach 400 a day by the 
autumn ; a modest figure by large volume 
(or Dauphine) standards. But Renault, 
worried by the quality of British family 
cars, is determined ter got its quality right 
this time. Despite this apparent care some 
of the fittings and trimmiiWsecm decidedly 
flimsy— on the test day one journalist 
befit a body panel wfth his firigers. This— 
and wpat many people will regard as 
over-fussy styling—is a* great pity, as 
the basic design by M. Yves George is so 
intelligent. The 1,470 cc 4-cylinder engine 
has a new cast aluminium-alloy block and 
the power is enough to give a reliable 
90 mph. The brakes (disc on front, drum 
on rear) are good and the handling attrac¬ 
tive. But if Renault is to hold its own, it 
must somehow find a way to make the R.16 
in larger quantities and to higher standards 
of finish. 

COMMON MARKET 

Reflation for France ? 

M onths after the first statistical evi¬ 
dence and a flood of unofficial fore¬ 
casts, M« Marjolin too has now pro¬ 
nounced that the common market countries 
this year will face a marked slackening in 
their rare of growth, from 5 per cent in 
1964 to 4 per cent—and that may be 
optimistic. The slow-dowc affect all 
of the member countries t taly; M. 
Marjolin accepts the authorities’ 

hopeful forecast of a cent increase 

in real g ^ jpational product in 1965—a 
target wHe * rapid rebound 

indeed from lasruettfr ines in output. 
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Moreover, in every case except Germany 
die check tO/ growth will come not from 
shortages of labour or plant capacity but 
froth a distinct slackening of demand. M. 
Marjolin apparently has no qualms that this 
adjustment could go too far, at least not 
as yet, fttguing that although the com¬ 
munity's balance of payments will probably 
deteriorate no further in 1965 prices can 
be expected to rise another 3-4 per cent. 
If he no longer calls for still stiffer measures 
against inflation, he still does not feel that 
restraints can yet be lifted. 

In Holland,no doubt, the point would be 
well taken. But the boom in Belgium may 
be at its peak, and in France it looks 
increasingly improbable that anything like 
the offidal target of 4 per cent growth this 
year can be achieved without deliberate 
measures of stimulation. Not only has pri¬ 
vate investment in France remained 
disturbingly sluggish, more recently con¬ 
sumer spending has fallen away as well. 
This in an election year has persuaded the 
French authorities that perhaps the time 
has come after all for a shift of policy. The 
first concrete indication of their change of 
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heart came last week with the announce¬ 
ment that they will soon consider some 
easing of controls on prices, a step which 
would nicely fit M. Marjolin’s thesis that 
while some measures to stimulate invest¬ 
ment arc probably needed in France, the 
authorities should avoid boosting global 
demand (indeed, higher prices themselves 
will immediately tend to damp down con¬ 
sumption). The announcement gave an 
opening that the French Employers Associa¬ 
tion—long a vocal critic of the price freeze 
—was quick to take to condemn government 
interference with the “ free ” market in fll 
its forms. 

Bank Rate for Germany 

I f the French authorities arc quietly pre¬ 
paring the ground for less stabilisation, 
the Germans are moving in the opposite 
direction. A half point rise in the Bundes¬ 
bank's discount rate from the 3 per cent 
level at which it has been held since May 
1961 was announced on Thursday this week. 
The step does not reflect any sudden 
change in the domestic economic .situation 


Too Many in Pursuit 


Dry cargo ship operators should feel 
fairly well satisfied looking back on 1964 . 
Freight rates did not fall disastrously in 
the summer despite the small (and 
declining) amount of tonnage laid up and 
the number of new, larger vessels coming 
into commission: during the year the dry 
cargo fleet increased by about 4 per cent 
to over 80 million gross tons. 'This winter 
rates have nor reached the heights 
achieved a year ago; but the huge de¬ 
mand for grain shipments following die 
European crop failure was not likely to 
be repeated. The steep rise last Novem¬ 
ber was caused mainly by the flurry of 
business sparked off by the threat of the 
American dock strike. The outlook this 
year is as unpredictable as ever: the fleet 
will probably expand by rather more than 
last year with even bigger vessels. But 
the small ships must still find business 
between ports where big ships cannot 
enter. It is the big ships of five years 
ago or so that may find themselves 
hardest pressed. 

Two warm winters following eaih other 
have been a hard blow for tanker fleet 
owners. The demand for oil is growing 
steadily ; but so is the tanker fleet—it 
has grown from about 75 million dwt 
(47 million gross tons) to about 81 million 
dwt over the last twelve months. And h 
is the 10 per cent or so of the fleet which 
is on voyage charter that suffers—or 
profits—from the vagaries of the Weather. 
But owners are still hot giving mUch 
support to the Tanker Owners Recovery 
Scheme. (This collects contributions 
from members with ships in commission 
and pdys out to those with ships laid Up, 
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CurnfpjNI bv tlu> Chamber of Sliifjpmt. 


mngros* TANKERS 

tons 



.♦ Co/npiled by Harley, Mullion 


in an effort to level out rates by control¬ 
ling (he capacity available.) This year the 
fleet is likely to increase by about as much 
as last yeqr< So, unless demand for oil 
rises unprecedentedly fast, either rates will 
fall lower than qger or owners will be 
forced, by economic necessity to take out 
of commission younger ships as well as 
the mainly old and decrepit vessels laid 
up now. 
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And for as little as £75 a day yon can rent oar 
Exhibition Floor at the Connaught Rooms 

A sales exhibition can introduce your company to thousands of new buyers* ft 
is the best way to create awareness of the quality and range of your products* And 
bring you greatly increased sales. 

It need not be expensive—if you hold it at the Connaught Rooms. For as little as 
£75 a day you can rent our entire Exhibition Floor for your private use. There 
we have every modem facility to help make your Exhibition a success: 


d! 


3,000 sq. ft. of well-lit floor space in modem 
decor. 

Power, water, gas and waste points. 

16 and 35 mm film projectors with cinema 
accommodation for more than a hundred. 
Dosed circuit TV. 


Multi-lingual translation equipment. 
Full Press- and P.R. facilities. 

An attractive Cocktail Bar. • ' 
Heavy exhibits can be lifted direct 
from street level by electric hoist. 


And, for luncheon or dinner, the fine banqueting service at the Connaught Rooms will do you proud. 




CONFERENCES? 

We can lay on everything you need 
to make yours a success 

Whether your conference is big or small—with cocktails and dinner or 
without—you are certain to find one or more of our 27 superb rooms the 
perfect setting. 

For full details of the conference and exhibition facilities available at the 
Connaught Rooms just fill in the attached coupon and post it to us—or call 
HOLbom 7811. 


lilitorkMfclk. J 



]Jfck.b L |f 


Please send me 
your illustrated booklet 


; 


NAME 

ADDRESS 


frr/i 


THE CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
GREAT QUEEN STREET • LONDON W.Cl 

*« iL MM WU&1-1L " U" P >*Mim 
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New Cargo 


B ig new discoveries of natural gas have 
brought to the forefront a primary 
fuel that can transform a country’s fuel 
and power position. Until now, Britain has 
not benefited from these finds, for our 
known reserves of natural gas are very small. 
The 'Methane Progress'' and her sister ship, 
•Methane Princess/ are changing riiiv for 
their cargo is gas. 

These ships are the first ever to do a 


regular ocean-going run carrying such 
cargo. They load refrigerated Saharan 
methane (liquefied so that it occupies only 
1 'rtooth of its volume) at the Algerian port 
of Ar/evv, and unload at Canvcy Island 
where the liquid methane is turned into gas 
again and pumped at high pressure into a 
national underground pipeline. 

Never before has methane been trans¬ 
ported by sea on a commercial scale. It will 


now be coming to Britain in quantities 
large enough to account for one-tenth of our 
total present gas requirements. The success¬ 
ful marine transportation of methane is not 
only an exciting new chapter in the history 
of fuel technology, but may well be the 
start of a new world industry 

In today’s high speed world ... 
the gas industry thinks of tomorrow. 
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—i>ressurfr ofcreaources is. hardly a new 
feature fo Germany. But whereas in the 
past the authorities felt .that they must 
abstain from using the Bank rate weapon 
to avoid swelling an already embarrassing 
balance of payments surplus, that external 
constraint has., now virtually disappeared. 
In 1964 Germany was very nearly in 
balance on its basic external payments. 
This year a small deficit is expected. 
Although the impact of the 25 per cent 
withholding tax on foreign, buying of Ger¬ 
man securities may be less marked than it 
was when the tax was first imposed—in 
1964 Germany at last provided much more 
capital in foreign bond issues than it sucked 
in from abroad—Germany’s surplus on 
current account has been run way down 
over recent months and this trend is 
expected to be reversed. 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

Year of the Euro-Rouble ? 

T ruth was always srranger than fantasy. 

It is just over a year ago since an article 
in these columns dreamed up an imaginary 
scheme under which the Russians might 
choose to make a bid for world financial 
leadership through, the medium of their 
newly established Socialist Bank for Inter¬ 
national Co-operation. Now, a detailed 
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description of. the workings of tbeir batik 
oomainedin the latest Quarterly Revmadt 
the Moscow Narodny Bank* wows, start¬ 
lingly, that tbe new bank is already further 
along. thb road towards true international 
banking than anyone in the west had real¬ 
ised. Its title, incidentally, is now the 
International Bank for Economic Gv-opera- 
tkm, with po “socialist ” about it. 

The bank’s primary funedon remains, as 
was always intended, to cur across the bi¬ 
lateral basis of trade and payments within 
the Soviet block by establishing a system of 
multilateral settlements in transferable 
roubles. But it is now stated flatly that this 
multilateral clearing covers “all settlements” 
between member countries, and that trans¬ 
ferable roubles that are held may be used 
quite freely for all settlements within the 
block. During the first half of 1964, it is 
revealed, the bank has executed more than 
50,000 transactions, though . the really rele¬ 
vant information, of the value of the clear¬ 
ing payments in relation to total payments* 
is carefully withheld in true central banking 
fashion. 

But not only does the new bank evidently 
play a larger role than most people thought 
likely in settlements within the Soviet 
block; in addition its business spreads a 
good deal wider. Thus one of its func¬ 
tions is 

to accept on deposit, and on other 

accounts, gold, convertible currencies and 
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other currencies, and 

operations with these funds.' 

Such deposits, moreover, w£ich so far aijc 
related mainly to IShanct > ot'Bakl-Wfa 
trade, are evidently accepted not only from 
the members of the bank, who comprise 
thecentral tanks of the Soviet “block” .cotta- 
tries, but abo frpiq non-members j and the 
“operation*” performed with these, funds 
have already been seen in the bapkV activi¬ 
ty in the London Euro-doMar market. The 
bank is now considering, the e&tabH&mcnt 
of correspondent relationships in Austria, 
Belgium, Western Germany, America, India 
aqd Japan. Its statutes enable it Itself to 
open branches and agencies ; .and to accept 
new members. 

Most tantalising of all; “ in the future 
the possibility of exchanging transferable 
roubles for gold and freely convertible cur¬ 
rencies will be discussed!”. This, lest any¬ 
one should miss the implication, ^ould 
amount to rouble convertibility; it would 
establish the missing link between the con- 
vcrtibility that pow exists wid&i;th£ Soviet 
block with the western payments mechanism 
outside; and it would enable the bank, if 
it chose, to attract outside deposits not only, 
as it can now, in “ gold, convertible curren¬ 
cies and other currencies,” but in rbubles 
themselves. Has President de Gaulle a 
looming rival in his assault on America’s 
monetary leadership? 

* Available from the bank ai 24, King William 
London, EC4. 
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BANK RATE 

Months Rather than Weeks? 


H owever much it may have irritated the 
Bank of England, the latest ministerial 
Bank rate tip certainly cheered up the stock 
exchange. Mr R. H. Crossman’s broad¬ 
cast hope that “it should be a matter of 
weeks rather than months” before Bank 
rate is reduced from 7% heightened in¬ 
terest in short bonds—heedless of the drub¬ 
bing investors took from following the 
earlier extra-departmental thoughts ex¬ 
pressed by the foreign secretary, that it 
would not rise from 5 per cent in October. 
They could make the same mistake again. 

It seems quite inconceivable that Bank 
rate should be lowered for at least four 
weeks—i.e. until publication of the next 
trade returns. But even if these should be as 
good as this week’s, there are other hurdles 
to clear before a Bank rate reduction is safe: 

(t) Renegotiation of the external credits. 
While the American portion of November’s 
$3 billion is believed to nin for six months, 
much of the rest needs renewal or repayment 
from late February on \ and while a renewal 


or a consolidation in an IMF drawing should 
not be too difficult, it will certainly be deli¬ 
cate, and foreign creditors must not be 
given the impression that while they are pay¬ 
ing up Britain itself Is sitting back—espec¬ 
ially as the latest figures show production 
rising and unemployment falling. 

(2) It may be equally poor public relations 
to reduce Bank rate before some kind of 
indication can be given on a first reduction 
of the import surcharge, especially to the 
European Free Trade Association which has 
another ministerial meeting in late February 

(3) Aside from these diplomatic consid¬ 
erations, the British authorities will surely 
want the y'% Bank rate to do its real job of 
reversing the outflow of funds, which it 
has hardly begun to do yet. This week the 
outflow has been checked but the authori? 
tics have probably not gained much ex¬ 
change. The earlier drain had in all prob¬ 
ability reduced the reserves to their weakest 
position since the war—the published level 
at end- December was $2,315 million, ancj 


of that $1,000 million was owing to the 
International Monetary Fund; while the 
balance is probably mostly offset by the 
overseas central banking credits drawn, 
and the Bank of England’s accumulated 
forward commitments. Once the vtide of 
confidence is turned, the reflux of money 
could be very large; and the Bank should 
never need to take up its forward £oftmur- 
rriencs once importers feel confident enough 
to cover themselves—a fair chunk ot 196 Vs 
imports must in effect have been: paid tor 
already. It is the job of high Bank rate to 
help achieve this turn in the money tide. 
It has not done so yet. 

It is conceivable that once the reflux has 
started, a i% reduction in Bank rate 
might be thought the best tactical way to 
actually hasten the inward movement, fos¬ 
tering an impression, like that now abroad 
in the gilt-edged market that one had better 
get in before rates fall further. But the time 
for such ventures is not yet. Interest rates 
abroad could exert an opposite force—Ger¬ 
many. has already raised, its races, and 
America may be forced Ur soon ia order to 
curb its own payments.deficit. ,7^; Bank 
rate could last longer that the Government 
or the Gity at present believe. 
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STOCK MARKET 

Interest Fixed 

A LREADY by Thursday the gilt-cdgcd 
market, having hungrily digested the 
two LCG -loans, find put both at a 
two-poidt premium, was* Waiting for the 
next 'local authority in the queue; so 
demand ; fotf corporal iqp stocks and gihs 
droppedfrom the high level held in the 
nifte days since the LCC issues were an- 
houijceq. The LCC issue had been taken on 
tri) sfdeS, institutional and public, to mean 
that the time had come to enter the market, 
and that the interest rates are over the 
hump. The institutions especially were 
going longer, But the market had been 
over-excited by the LCC terms. Without 
the shadow of a capital gains tax the rate¬ 
payer? cl London could Undoubtedly have 
been saved a shilling, if not 2$. 6d. (J%), 
in the rite offered. 

At the same time some private investors 
(and .brokers) were looking out the repay¬ 
ment terms of high-coupon preference 
shares to search for bargains. Some, 
deceptively, are only repayable at par; 
some, like the Boots Preference shares 
whose repayment is announced this week, 
will command a premium which companies 
will pay readily now. At the same time 
there are a large number of debenture and 
loan issues in the pipeline, many of which 
will be welcomed by the institutions. 

NHW TAXES 

Shareholders v. Directors 
(economists intervening) 

O ne of the main avowed objects of the 
corporation tax is “ to provide an in¬ 
centive to dynamic companies to develop 
at a rapid pace through the use of their 
ploughed-bock profits/’ Several business 
economists have now gone further into this 
and found the doctrine wanting. Yet in? 
vestment decisions, as shown recently by 
Mr Robert Neild {formerly of the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research, 
now of the Treasury), may mote often be 
based op crude, inadequate tests than on 
the most sophisticated and complex ones. 
So it 6eem$ quite possible that the corpor¬ 
ation tax may have quite different effects on 
the incentive to invest among different com¬ 
panies—With the adverse effect falling un¬ 
fortunately on precisely those companies 
that are bright enough and dynamic enough 
to know what they are doing, 

Two undoubted effects of replacing the 
present profits and income taxes on com¬ 
panies with a corporation ux are to split 
the interests of the company and of its 
shareholders and to reduce the value of the 
present investment allowances, by about a 
third: the first influence will encourage 
directors to retain earnings, the second will 
ourage them from investing them. 
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Understandably therefore the Federation of 
British Industriea in hs tax-mcodorandiyn 
to the Chancellory presses, amptigbthdr 
things, for a restoration of investment 
allowances to their prfcfcehtvaluc. -At 
the same time the further harden, of the 
capital gains tax lies upon the shareholders; 
who have ro pay this on any increase in the 
value of the company resulting from*higher 
retentions. The FBI is strongly against 
possible double capttfibgfiin taxation, in the 
hands of companies and shareholders. 

These points have now been, quantified 
by Mr A. M. Alfred and Mr J.> B. Evans 
(of Courtaulds) in last month's. Investment 
Analyst and Professor A. J. Merrett in a 
paper shortly to be published. Both 
calculations start from the fact—estab¬ 
lished in earlier researches by Professor 
Merrett and Mr Ahui Sykes—that the real 
cate of return achieved by consistent invest¬ 
ment in British equities between 1919 and 
1962 averaged 7% net of tax, taking account 
in this return of capital appreciation. 
Allowing for inflation, this means that the 
ideal company investment policy should be 
to give a return of 9%, after tax. Now, 
because the same gross dividend is worth 
less to the shareholder, this target is raised 
(Alfred and Evans). The new tax also in¬ 
creases the cost of raising new equity capital 
disproportionately compared with retained 
capital cr new fixed-interest borrowings 
(Merrett). 

As Professor Merrett says: “ One effect 
of these changed relative costs should evi¬ 
dently be a move towards greater use of 
debt capital,” which at present accounts 
for only 12]% of British company finance, 
as opposed to a safe level of perhaps 30%. 
Companies have not pursued this sensible 
policy in the past: they have assumed that 
retained earnings cost the company nothing, 
where fixed-interest borrowings cost an 
amount that is paid directly—now be¬ 
tween 7 and 8%. 

The crudeness of so mi: companies’ 
criteria when investing to replace fixed 
assets (rather'than in making major new 
investments) was highlighted by Mr Neild’s 
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nmcj published in November’*; NIE^R 
BtonamicR^w. Oofy of the com- 
pontes said they calculated the 

return* involved on a post-tax basis. The 
rest ore almost certainly unaware of the real 
rare of return ro be expected froni any such 
investment under a given system' cf taxation. 

Mr Neild’s recommendations are practical 
and setisibld: replace investment allowances 
with ” outright subsidies on the purchase 
prjee/of fixed tesecs ~ At the-sfitte time 
introduce tile American MAPI'system, by 
which anyone with a ready reckoner and a 
MAPI booklet devised for thls : countiy can 
Work out the necessary sums to decide how 
long, allowing for taxes and allowances, it 
will tfike to write off a new piece of equip¬ 
ment or plant. Professor Merrett and Mr 
Sykfcs are computing it timijar Optimum 
Replacement Method (ORM). 

U nder the new arrangements there may 
well be three levfcls of companies, on 
whom the effects of the taxes will be dif¬ 
ferent. First, some financially unsophisti¬ 
cated companies will be encouraged to re¬ 
tain earnings to invest in their business as 
Mr Callaghan hopes: their directors would 
also be likely to be interested, rather in 
increasing the size of their companies than 
in acting as strict guardians of their share¬ 
holders’ funds. More wideawake companies 
will undoubtedly reduce their gearing by 
redeeming their preference capital with sur¬ 
plus cash, as Unilever and Boots are doing 
this week. As the Boots’ directors say, it is 
u relevant that the interest received on sur¬ 
plus funds is liable to both income tax and 
profits tax while the dividends paid (on the 
preference shares) arc not deductible for 
profits tax.” 

At the same time, both these categories 
now aware that the retention of profits is 
costing them something, will be more ready 
to issue debenture and loan stocks in 
which institutions are eager to invest. 
Working but how cheaply (in real terms, 
they are getting this capital will presum¬ 
ably encourage them toward productive in¬ 
vestment at a comparatively low return. 
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There’s more to Metal Box 
than metal boxes 


In your ilomi now there arc scores of packages, made in various materials, 
containing a wide range of products. But do you know where the packages 
come from? J lave you ever tried to estimate the usefulness of packaging to 
society in terms of convenience and public health ? 

Relatively few people are aware that an extensive, rapidly growing indus¬ 
try lias been developed to produce the packages demanded by the com¬ 
munity. The leading firm in this industry is The Metal Box Company. 

Metal Box has long been well known for making tin cans and metal 
containers in great variety. Only 40 of over 500 people recently consulted, 
however, were aware that the company makes containers of cardboard and 
plastic materials as well. The great part that printing plays in the company's 
work, the effort which it devotes to research and enginceiing development, 
the machinery building part of its organization, and the services which it 
provides to its customers are probably equally little known. 

1 lie company. xvJiich concedes that its name is no longer Jescripti\ e of all 
it does, would like more people to know the range of its activities, the kinds 
of people it employs, the kinds of people it wants and the importance of its 
products to the community. To this end, it lias decided, therefore, to issue a 
series of advertisements which w ill show many facets of the company and 
its products. 
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They may also (through MAPI and ORM) 
become increasingly aware of the [rue, after¬ 
tax return on investment in new plant and 
equipment, and again be more ready to 
invest. 

Bui there is a third and select group of 
large companies, like Rio Tinto and 
Courtaulds, employing analysts trained to 
use Discounted Cash Flow. Here invest¬ 
ment programmes will undoubtedly suffer— 
and these will be precisely the dynamic and 
up-to-date companies which the Chancellor 
wishes to encourage. The more calculations 
are done, the stronger the case seems against 
the reform—and indeed against the present 
system, and thereby implicitly in favour of 
some sort of value-added turnover tax that 
taxes not profits but use of resources. 


HUKMAIl OIL 

A Damaging Bill 

I t is now almost 23 years since in March 
1942 the Burmah Oil Company’s instal¬ 
lations near Rangoon were destroyed on the 
orders of the GOC of the British Army in 
Burma, to prevent them falling into the 
hands of the Japanese. It probably never 
occurred to the company's management that 
they would still be fighting in the mid-sixties 
for some compensation for this “ deniai " 
act. From 1947 to 1957 Burmah was 
engaged in litigation in Burma having been 
advised by the then Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Sir Stafford Cripps, that it should 
first sue the Burmese government for com¬ 
pensation. But the Court of Burma upheld 
the view of the Burmese government that 
the destruction of the assets had been 
effected in the interests of the United King¬ 
dom and not Burma. 

And so the litigation moved back to this 
country ; and since Burmah is a Scottish 
company to the Scottish Court where in 
1962 Lord Kilbrandon held that the com¬ 
pany's claim was good in law, that the denial 
act was an exercise of the Royal Prerogative 
and that the company was entitled to com¬ 
pensation from the Crown. This decision 
was reversed however by the Inner House 
of the Court of Session on appeal by the 
Crown. In both courts the action of a 
Deputy Treasury solicitor was criticised for 
writing to the company to say that the 
Government had been advised that the 
company's actions were unfounded in law 
but that in the “ unlikely ” event of the 
company's claim being successful the Gov¬ 
ernment would introduce legislation to 
indemnify the Crown against the claim. 

But in April of last year the House of 
Lords by a 3 to 2 majority upheld the 
original decision of Lord Kilbrandon. 1 he 
House of Lords decided in fact on the legal 
principles at issue bur was not concerned 
with the amount involved—the basic amount 
of Burmah Oil’s claim is around £20 million 
—or the method of its assessment. And 
Burmah has been preparing its case on this 
basis for the Scottish courts again. 
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But this has now been halted by the 
Government carrying out its threat by intro¬ 
ducing the War Damage (No. 2) bill, which 
“ would abolish rights at common law to 
compensation in respect of damage to, or 
destruction of, property effected by, or on 
the authority of, the Crown during or in 
contemplation of the outbreak of war.” The 
company’s contention is that the bill rdises 
three main issues—retrospective legislation, 
the destruction of the subject's right to 
compensation from the Crown for the taking 
of his property by an Act of State, and the 
possible dangerous precedent the bill would 
set for legislation in, the newly independent 
countries. 

The Burma campaign may seem a very 
long time ago and if Whitehall was 
intent on such legislation, why did it not 
bring in a bill some years ago rather than 
do so now when it can be seen to be defy¬ 
ing the due processes of law? Perhaps the 
best course in the dispute would be for both 
the company and the Government to ‘‘climb 
down ” and to negotiate for some additional 
ex gratia payment (in addition to that pre¬ 
viously received by Burmah from the Carter 
Committee). Presumably Burmah share¬ 
holders (in the same way as Chartered 
shareholders) would be happy with a pay¬ 
ment very much below the stated claim. 
And it would enable the Government to 
withdraw what locks to be a bad bill. 


1 DV 

Whisky Galore 

T nr: shares of International Distillers 
and Vintners have travelled badly over 
the past year but they moved a few pence 
higher this week on the news of steps it 
is taking to ensure supplies of its J. & B. 
Rare whisky. A new company sponsored 
by merchant banks Hambros and Klcin- 
wurts has been formed to finance and hold 
young whiskies from distilleries to provide 
most of IDV's Whisky stocks after 1969. 
Scotch Inventories has a capital of £1 mil¬ 
lion in £1 ordinary shares and £4 million 
in 8\, loan stock which have been placed 
at par in units of one share and £4 loan 
stock. In addition there will be recourse to 
bank loans of up to £$\ million. And on 
this capital there will be no profits and 
cumulative losses of yfi.8 million until the 
second half of 1969. The reason for this 
seemingly most unattractive of investments 
is that whisky takes four years to mature 
and this explains the reason behind this 
spiritual exercise. Prices of matured 
whiskies fluctuate widely but those of young 
whiskies have remained fairly stable. And 
while IDV would obviously benefit from 
buying and holding the stocks it needs for 
its future requirements the task of financ¬ 
ing the holding of such stocks would be a 
formidable one for the company and would 
not be appreciated by shareholders. 

From this new company IDV will have 
its supplies assured from 1969 at cost price 
plus a 60 per cent mark up. And this in 
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return will produce pre-tax profits for 
Scotch Inventories of around £900*600 a 
year from 1969 at least up till 1975, IDV’s 
agreement with Scotch Inventories runs 
initially up to 1971 but even if it is then 
terminated sales will continue until 1975 
when all the whisky stocks purchased would 
have reached maturity. And if this did 
happen the break up value of the one mil¬ 
lion shares would then be £2.9 million or 
58s. a share. Clearly the shares will have 
found most favour with the surtax payer 
but shareholders in IDV can find some small 
comfort that thltf Exercise has not been 
attempted by (hei| company itself and that 
the price they are paying to ensure their 
supplies does not look too high. 


SWISS COMPANIES 

More Information ? 

Geneva 

S wiss companies are notoriously reluc¬ 
tant to tell shareholders much about 
their business ; but they are now beirig 
prodded in this direction by the Swiss stock 
exchanges. In general, details of company 
progress occupy only a few lines in annual 
reports, while several pages are devoted to 
the development of the world economy, 
which is less likely to interest shareholders. 
The presentation of the balance sheet and 
profit and loss account also leaves a lot to be 
desired. A few companies give the insurance 
value of assets, so that some assessment of 
“ hidden reserves ” can be made. But even 
a well established company like the Socifre 
G6nevoise d'Instruments dc Physique, did 
not publish the amount of its fixed expenses 
until last year. I-a Continentale Linoleum 
Union in Zurich was the first Swiss company 
to publish a consolidated balance sheet, but 
gave up this practice in 1932. Ciba S.A. 
in Basle published a consolidated balance 
sheet for the group once, on the occasion of 
its 75th anniversary in 1958, but not the 
consolidated profit and loss account. The 
only Swiss company to publish a consoli¬ 
dated balance sheet including its subsidiaries 
is Landis & Gyr AG inZug, who played 
a pioneer role in this field. 

More companies are now giving details of 
their turnover—including three out of the 
four big chemical companies in Basle, the 
sorry exception being Hoffmann La Roche 
—but this practice is far from general. For 
some time, companies have been pressed to 
give more information to shareholders. At 
the general meeting of the Banquc Popu¬ 
late Suisse last March the chairman, Pro¬ 
fessor de Steiger, stated: “ We cannot count 
on confidence, if everything is done to hide 
the actual position. The information-value 
of many of our balance sheets is extremely 
low, often even nil.” 

Swiss exchange and banks have never 
laid down precise requirements on informa¬ 
tion, except for the granting of loans. But 
a circular recently sent by the Association 
of Swiss exchanges to all Swiss companies 
marks an important step forward. The 
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association ‘vasts to avoid the creation of 
legislation in' this field. While suggesting 
that the international Federation of Stoat 
Exchanges recommendations go beyond 
what could be requited jn Switzerland^ it 
recommends that in the next few years 
companies with shares listed on the stock 
exchange should supply information about 

Group turnover, and.its geographical and 
product distribution; 

New investments or information on the 
opening of subsidiaries ; 

The total number of employees divided 
into salaried employees, workmen and 
technical staff ; 

The amount of wages paid (applying only 
to companies operating in Switzerland); 
Methods of valuation of assets and 
investment practice; 

Companies with which there have been 
long standing collaboration on patent and 
trade-mark exploitation; 

The presentation of comparative statistics 
over a period of years. 

It remains to be seen how these requests 
will be received by companies. 

WOOLYVORTHS/MARKS & SPENCER 

The Twins are Different 

T ins week’s preliminary figures from 
F. W. Woolworth for the year to 
December 31st contrasted with the forecast 
made, with suspicious promptitude, the next 
day by Marks and Spencer about its results 
for the year ending March 31st. Wool- 
worth’s pre-tax profits were virtually un¬ 
changed at £37.7 million, and the net was 
down, for the first time in a decade, by 
£600,000 to £i6i million. The dividend is 
being effectively maintained at 20';,,. M & S 
forecasts an 8% increase in sales to £216 
million and in pre-tax profits to about £27 
million and a dividend up from 25 *J to 28], 
—thus maintaining its recent trend of in¬ 
creasing dividends by more than the under¬ 
lying increases in sales or profits. Was this 
revenge on an old rival ? Or was it simply 
a helpful way of ensuring that the shares 
would be fully valued on the base date for 
capital gains tax ? All the directors say is 
that this unusual forecast is due to “ the 
circumstances now reigning.” 

In the absence of turnover figures from 
Woolworths it is impossible to tell how far 
the mediocrity of its results (despite a rate 
of store-opening and expansion far greater 
than Marks's) is due to its price war on 
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Retries/,and Bow fir to its massive entry 
into food For Wbohvortbs has cutfpiiccs. 
heavily on foodstuffs, where Marks has 
always sold, at comparatively high prices. 
Increases in staff costs should have hit both 
groups ; the advantage of fewer but bigger 
stores to control, 3nd fewer of the increas¬ 
ingly scarce breed of supermarket managers 
to recruit has clearly helped Marks to ketp 
its sales costs down relative to Woolworth. 

The various pressures which have hit 
Woolworth are unlikely to abate this year: 
Marks has the grbwth point that it is flow 
taking its exports seriously, hoping to get 
them into the eight-figure range with the 
help of a full-time export director, Both 
companies should be major beneficiaries of 
the increases in pensions and welfare pay¬ 
ments due in two months. As the chart 
shows, neither share price has held up well 
in the last year: but even now the earnings 
yields are unsafely exiguous for corporation 
tax not to hit the share prices. Wool worth’s 
is only 6.j r £—-despite the fall in the share 
price to 2is. lid. and Marks’ a prospec¬ 
tive 5.97,, after its rise to 34s. 7 id. 

INVESTMENT ANALYSTS 

Share Gazers 

T hure is nothing so bleak as a seaside 
resort out of season, and last week the 
windswept Knokkc le Zoute, on the Belgian 
coast, was bleaker than most. Perhaps this 
is one reason why the third congress of the 
European Federation of Financial Analysts 
perhaps lacked something of the zest that an 
outside observer expected. To Knokks 
came some 350 delegates, primarily 
from the six member countries—Belgium, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Switzer¬ 
land and Britain. There was also a sprinkling 
of observers from oth:r countries, including 
a strong and voluble Spanish contingent. 
Did they find the three days worthwhile ? 
On the whole most delegates had rather less 
ro do here than at the earlier gatherings at 
Courchevel or Cambridge, where the out¬ 
side distractions were, in any case, greater. 
But for members of the permanent com¬ 
missions, these were three particularly 
hectic days as these standing groups were 
producing reports for the congress. But in 
the end these commissions generally did not 
arouse the interest that might have been 
expected and many delegates seemed to con¬ 
fine their interest to the three outside 
speakers the two special commissions set 
up for this conference and which initiated 
debates on the application of financial 
analysis to the management of investment 
trusts, and the measurement of their per¬ 
formance. 

Delegates were told by managers of 
Swiss, Dutch and Scottish trusts what use 
they made of financial analysis in formula¬ 
ting their investment policies and decisions. 
One point which touched off some lively 
discussion was how separate the functions 
of the financial analyst and the investment 
manager should be. 

Mr Brouwer of Robeco revealed that in 
his trust two managing directors relied on 
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a sfcff of .^tteurity tpecwSJats ” wh& were 
given: the respnaibilityof putting jStsftbgb 
transactions Based: on 'their redommeni^ 
tions.But by n6 meins ail delegates agreed 
with his vievf that The analyst should not 
carry responsibility for his decision. One 
voluble French delegate made the remark 
of the congress when he said that financial 
analysis wasf wot pargatoey before^gettibg to 
the paradise of management.’’ But some of 
the discussion seemed slightly unreal, for all 
seelned agreed that most investment 
managers had sprung from the'ranks’ of 
financial analysts. 

The other open debate was rather more 
technical, suggesting methods of measuring 
the performance of portfohos. ‘ * One major 
difference of view nere, which illustrates' 
how the technique of analysis diverges in 
different countries in line with differing 
amounts of investment information avail¬ 
able, related ro how new money should be 
treated in assessing "performance^ . The 
British^ put forward a' formula ihlt' woufe! 
reflect the management’s success, or other¬ 
wise,: in the investment of new money, while 
the French cling to the vicW; that such 
measurements are artificial and that they 
should be based on the same , total of funds 
throughout the period being measured. 

It is, perhaps, not surprising that the 
working group hammering out a standard¬ 
ised form of accounts is making slow 
progress and is coming up against many 
snags reflecting the widely differing presen¬ 
tation of accounts (and the demands of 
company law) among European countries. 
But if harmonisation and standardisation is 
still some way off, much useful work has 
been done by the commission of termi¬ 
nology in just setting out the terms used in 
company reports and by analysts. This, 
then, is the first stage and the ground has 
now been prepared for the committee on 
standardisation to work on. But already the 
work of at least one other commission, that 
studying steel companies and shares, appears 
to have arrived at some standard definitions 
which has enabled it to undertake a study 
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into return on capital in the. steel industry. 

Ckaily, then, progress is being made and 
the tools of the analyst are becoming that 
much sharper. And the efforts of the sii 
national societies have already proved of use 
in the quest for more information. The 
British society can claim no small part of 
the credit for the additional information 
which so many British companies are now 
giving. But financial analysts have in most 
cases heavy professional commitments and 
the pioneers in the movement recognise that 
they will be able to give less time to it in 
the’future. They stress the need to inject 
new blood into the federation., particularly 
through the working groups, but it would 
seem from the calibre of the delegates at 
Knokke that there need be few worries on 
this score. 

What would dearly have set Knokke 
alight, had it been available, was an 
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article in last week's Atop Scientist by Dr 
J. Ti Ross Jackson on the “ Myths of the 
Slock Market" He quotes from a paper 
given by Dr Karl Borch at Princeton Uni* 
versify in 1963 ; 

With the present state of our knowledge 
it seems quite fair to consider security 
analysts, at least those who belong tq the 
technical school as the astrologers of our 
century. The horoscopes for individual 
stocks are based on price behaviour in the 
past but they may well be equally based 
on the constellations of the stars when the 
companies were founded. Security ana¬ 
lysts are respected members of our 
sodety, like astrologers once were, and 
they are amply rewarded when their pre¬ 
dictions prove right—as they are bound 
to be in about half the cases. 

He then goes on to assert that statistically 
price variations conform closely to some¬ 
thing as simple as the flip of a coin, or what 
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the statisticians call thg ^random walk. M 
And he has put this theory to the test tb find 
that in most kinds of stock market operafkm 
that the random walk theory did remarkably 
better than the average and showed buoyant 
profits on mdse—except the Operation In 
which most analysts are concerned, the 
ordinary purchase of stock ori which he 
showed a loss of 49%. Thus analysts can 
take heart, although these theories which 
in the end can be translated as investment 
by computer will, no doubt, give them 
much to talk about in the months ahead. 
And it is dear from Knokke that this is 
what analysts delight in doing and the real 
merit of this and earlier congresses has been 
the fertilisation of ideas and theories, not 
just between analysts of one country but 
between those of a number of countries. 
Amsterdam later nm year will provide 
another such opportunity. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


tOUNiN PL 


''iNINf l AND DEVELOPMENT 
DEPART All.N 1 


xl’POJN I ML NT OF SENIOR PLANNING 
ASSISTANT* 

Application* arc Invited for the above appoint* 
menti jn the County Planning and Development . 
fX'panmcm at Stafford on Group Grades 
\P. I. Ill /Lettered Crude *' A (A P.T. Ill I 
it, 0 . 15 - 4 ' 1.203 rising to £1.540 per annum: j 
VP.T. IV £1,29041.503 rum* to £1,555 per 
annum: Lettered Grade *• A " £1.445-11,690 
Itimtt to £1.745 per annum* The appointment* 

► ill be mode at any point on the Male com* 
mensurate with tbe Qualifications mid experience 
o! the applicants, and «ni*iLuti<* should state 
Hie commenting salary required. 

There ore three vacancies In the Department 

► jihln this group grade The duties of two of t 
M« posts will include work on Central Area » 
•irKm renewal schemes In addition • storking 
knowledge of the problems of carat an sites and 
the improvement and dcugn of advertisement* 
'*’11 an advantage. The third orpolntmem 

i* in the Research and Industry Section and 
rite work concerns the uiulysi* of economic 
turds otcr a vide area pji tuularlv related to 
nulusulgl proposal* and associated development 
a,t.l iiunhc* meetings with devcloFcr* nnd 
Dinrki Council Officers. 

Applicants should have n University Degree 

► n*J -i quallikation tti loan and Country 
Planning would be an adtoutage 

Tlie Council are prepared to cram lodging 
allowance jnd ;is*i*tunc«. toward* removal 
expenses in appropriate caws. 

Applicants should give detail* of one, educa- 
(■on and training, Qualifications. present and 
previous appointments and experience, and the 
names and addresses of two persons to whom 
reference may be made. Applications, in vhich 
relationship to any member or senior officer 
of the County Council must be disclosed. should 
be sent to J. H. Barratt. County Planning and 
Development Officer. Martin Street. Stafford, 
not later than February 1. 1965* 

The appointment all! be in accordance with 
the Conditions of Service of the National Joint 
Council for Administrative, Professional 
lecbnaal and Clerical Service* and such other 
conditions of service a* the County Council 
have adopted 

The officer appointed shall not engage in 
pr-vatc practice. 

Catvassmg vlll disqualify 

T. W IVANS. ^ _ 

Clerk of the County Council. 

UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

Applications art imueJ for a RESEARCH 
ASSIST AN (SHIP In the DEPARTMENT OF 
1NDUSI RIAL ECONOMICS. Graduate In 
Economics preferred, but others with oppro- 
pn.iie evpcncnoe will he considered Salary 
range £’50 x £50 to LASO p a Application 
roim and conditions of i^pomimcni to bo 
returned h\ February 5. 1965. Irom the 

Registrar 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

POSTGRADUATE RESFARC H 
STUDENTSHIPS 1965*66 

The University of Leeds awards studentships 
not exceed* n* six. to graduates . of other 
universities, fbcludvng students who eopect 
to graduate in lafli. 1969. for advanced .study 
or research in any Faculty. The value of each 
sward i* £4'S per annum plus woe: It 1» 
unable for one year, renewable nmuNr W 
a maximum of three years Application forms 

8 e obtainable from the Registrar. The 
nhersity, Leeds 2: closing time for receipt 
of completed application*. May 1. 1965. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 

CHAIR OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 

Application* arc invited tor the new I*-estab¬ 
lished C HAIR OF \PPLILD ECONOMICS. 
whiJv will he tenable from October I. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar University College Of Swunsca. 
Singleton Park. Swansea. b> whom uppinution* 
should be received by Monday. 'March I. fW.r 

UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL 
tCONOMA 

LEC 1 LRESMP OR ASSISTANT 
1 LCTURLSHIP 

Application* are Invited foi < Lecture¬ 
ship or Asmxumi Lectureship in Political 
tconcvmy. Preference will be shown 
TO candidate* with ,i special miuoi in 
quantitative economics. 

Salary Scales: Lcctuur. £» 4uo jv ££* 

— <1.740. Bar ; 11.825 \ £»5 *— i2.«n* 
per annum: Assistant Lecturer, <i.u5ti 
* £75 —il 2~5 per annum, with place- 
mem a.\nrUinil to quntifktiiioas and 
experience, and vuth superannuation 
benefit 

The successful candidate will he 
expected ;«) take up dun on October 1 
I9t>5. 

Furl Iter particular* ma> be obtained 
from i he undersigned, with whom 
applications (six copied. giving the 
name* ot two referees, should be lodged 
not Liter than February 15, 1965 

CHARLES H STEWART 
Secretary to the University 
Januury. 196? 

SCHOLARSHIPS ABROAD 
19 6$-66 

Applications ire Invited from British 
ltudents for scholarships offered by Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil. Bulgaria. Creenoitovakla. 
Denmark. Finland. France. Germany, Greece. 
Hungary. Iceland, Iran. Italy, Japan. Nether¬ 
lands. Norway. Poland. Portugal. Rumania. 
South Africa. Spain. Sweden. Switzerland. 
U 5.S R. and Yugoslavia. The awards are 
mainly for university graduates and arc tenable 
for periods varying from one to twelve month* 
during the academic year 1965-66., Full particu* 
lur* and application forms, for which a stamped 
(3d.) self-addressed adhesive label should be 
gent, ore obtainable from the British Council, 
State House, High Holborn, London. W.C.I. 
or from any British Council office In the United 
Kingdom. Applicants should stale for which 
countries they require particulars 

UNIVERSITY 

OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

LECTURESHIP IN STATISTICS 

(DEPARTMENT Of MAT HLMAllC M 

The University Invites applications far the 
post oi I evturer in SwtHrit-* in the Department 
of Mathematic*. The po*i is tenable frbm 
September I, I9c5 or such other date as may 
be arranged. 

The commencing salary will be at an appro* 
nrlatc point on the Lecturer*' scale £1,400* 
£2.305. Membership of f.>.S.U. requited. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 
the Registrar. The University of Newcastle 
upon Tyne 2. with whom application* (three 
copies 1 . together with the names ind addresses 
of three persons to whbm reference muy he 
made, should be lotted not later than 
February 13. 1«6? 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OI 
WALES 

ABERTST WVTII 

AppiKuiuins arc Imited f«*i iIk p*>*i of 
ASSISTANT ILCTURLR Or JfC.lLTUK in 
POLITICAL iCILNCL to take up duties on 
October 1. 1065. Salary ac.cnidlng to qual]ti(.u> 
ii*mi% and cTpenenwC within live vtule*: 

Assistant Leuurer • £1.050 x £- 3 —il 200 
Lctturcr : £ 1 ,4iK> x £#* — £2.503 

Forms of application jnd further partkulur* 
are obtainable irom the Registrar, to whom 
appliiatfcms should be .vent not later than 
I <hru .11 > 2U. l v At»3 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

ECONOMETRIC s 

Spnlik.«iion» are Invited for iiu ol 

SLNIOH ILCTURLR and LrtlUniK in 
the Department ol FCONOMllRlCS from 
*pe*.iuli>ts in one or noic of the followiivg 
fields: .Econometric Theory’. Applied ti-ono 
metrics Mathematical Pi 0*1 rimming Input- 
Output Analysis. Sources of Ltonomi*. .Statistics 
Salary scale* per annum. Scmor lecturer, £2,400 
to £3.130: Leiturcr. £l.40» to £2 505. Initial 
salary and sutus according to quallruutlot)* and 
experience Membership of T .i S U. Applica¬ 
tions should be sent not later than February 
J/. 1965 to the Registrar, the Univcrsiti ol 
Manchester J.v, from whom further particulios 
und form* of application may be obtained 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE AT 
BEDFORD PARK 

SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCILNCCS 
SENIOR. LECTURER OR Lt< 1URER IN 
GEOGRAPHY HWO POSITIONS) 

Applications arc jnvited for the first sub- 
professorial appointments In Geography Jq the 
School of Social Science*, Initially at least 
two appointment* will he made at Lecturer, 
Senior Lecturer level and it 1 .* anticipated that 
three sub-profe**orial posts will be tilled before 
leaching beam* in March, i960 

_ While the emphtui# in geography courses at 
Bedford Park will, be on economic, soclul and 
political aspects. It Is hoped that one of die 
eartv appointments will be a candidate with 
fairly broad Interests in physical geography. At 
least one candidate U sougbt with interest* In 
the application of quantitative methods of 

r graphy. The Initial staff will be consulted 
the planning of course structures and candi¬ 
dates are Invited to state the toplcul and 
regional fields m which they are Quuli&cd to 
teach. 

The salary ranges at present are: 

Senior Lecturer: £ A3.250 — LA 110 — k vt.Roo 

Lecturer: £A2,400— CAllu —6A3.17D 

Superannuation is on tne F^.S.U. puttenv. 

The University i* developing a second campus 
at Bedford Park seven miles south ot Adelaide, 
where teaching will begin in March 1966 Thi. 

f icademic work at Bedford Park will hr organised 
n Schools of Language and Literature Social 
Science*. Physical Sciences and Biological 
Sciences, and will be undei the control of the 
Bedford Park academic staff Construction ol 
new buildings to house the four academic 
Schools, the Library and the Union iui begun. 

The date at which the successful applicant* 
wDi take ud 4uty may be arranged with them 
after their appointment. 

A statement giving information about the 
development or Bedford Puk end the School 
of Social Shi tacos, ffnd vetting out conditions of 
Appointment, maiL Bf obtained worn the 
AsMOigtion of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch OpWe)^ Marlborough House. Pali Mall. 


CITV OE BIRMINGHAM 
EDUCATION COMMimr 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

GOST A GRr.r.N. BIRMINGHAM 4 

dipartmfnt or plonomics and 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Application* arc invited for the toll.>v. id* 
po*ts. wlikh become vacant on M«v I 

SENIOR LECTURER IN rCONOMIC 
SJAliSriCb 

The sutcc«vful applicant will be rispomihle 
undei tlic Head of DcPaiiinuu tor the 
co-ordinutiort in the College of ihe leaching 
ji degree level ol si,ui*iic* nnd MjilKmjtii. *i 
Economic* 

Punch card eqinpmeni ,md autoniaiic cal*-u 
Litinu machines will be avuluble tt»i resctifLh 
Snd teaching • 

SENIOR LtCIURFR IN ECONOMIC 
HIS I ORY 

The successful applicant wrll be responsible 
jivtnily with hi* senior colleague* for the oigini- 
BUtioo of Economic Hivtory teaching Ol degree 
level in the College He or she should 

f icfcTnbly pc a spcclahtu in the hcomimk 
listory Of F tiro pc mid the United Si.ne*. 

SA! ARY: Minimum £l 89^ per annum tistng 
by annual tin remem* ot 4.55 to a mit-vinum 
ot £2,115 per univuin 

Fitrihei partljuhirs and application f<*rm 
1 which »lioiild be reiumed b> February I. 1965) 
may be oh muted from the Principal. Cuv of 
Birmingham (,'villege ys Commcice. Go*m Green. 
Birmingham 4 

There 1 * a scheme for bssimmuco w-llh remov il 
C.APcIlHC*. 

M WATTS. 

Clerk l*J the (.O'crnoi* 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
AT BEDFORD PARK 

SCHOOL OF SOCLAL SC1ENCIS 

SENIOR LECTURER QR LFCTURER IN 
POLITICS (TWO POSITIONS) 

Application* arc thviiad for the ftm vub- 
profcssorial appointments In Formes In the 
School of Social Sciences. Applicants should 
have special Interests In the field of Political 
Thought or Political Institutions. Two appoint¬ 
ments will be mode at Senior Lecturer ’ Lcwtuicr 
level. 

The salary range* ut present arc : 

Settlor lecturer: £ A3.250— £Af id — £ A3 *w« 
Lecturer: £A2,40U —£AU0 iA.i.nu 

Supcrannnatlon Is on the F S HJ. pattern 

The University l.* developing a second campu* 
at Bedford Purfc seven mile* south ot Adelaide 
where teuchtng will begin In March. I9n6. Thi 
academic work ui Bedford Hark will be orgaalaed 
in Schools or Language nnd Literature Social 
Sciences, Physical Sciences god Biological 
Science*: nnd will be under the control Of th»- 
Bcdfard Park Ucudemk Wlaff Construction of 
new buildings to house the four academic 
School*, the Library and the Union ltd* begun 

Tlie date at which the successful opphcaniv 
will take up duty may be arranged with them 
alter their appointment. 

Statement* giving information about the 
development of Bedford Pailc nnd the School 
of Social Sciences, details of the proposed 
courses and setting out conditions of appoint* 
mem. may be obtuined from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House. Pall Mall. London. V)V.1. 

A—m. 
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Wn:OAMSDE^CON’S"B^NIC 

Annual Report >atnd Statement of the 
r Mr, Kenneth G. Holden 

“Steady and Effective Progress” 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Williams Deacon's Bank Limited vv^I 
beheld on Thursday, Feliruaiy fl/** 
^965, in Manche>ter. 

In his statement circulated with 
the Report, aod Ac#>uquj Cor th^ ypar ‘ 
ended December 31, 1964, Mr. Holden 
paid tribute to his predecessor, Sir 
Eric Carpenter, who, while remaining 
on the Board of Directors, had relin¬ 
quished his office as Chairman at the 
last General Meeting, and expressed 
appreciation of the services of Mr. 
Rudolph E. F de Tra/Ford, who had 
intimated that he did nor w ish to seek 
re-clect'on He welcomed to the Board 
Mr. Ronald Michael Thwaites and Sir 
Peter Geoffrey Roberts, whose wide 
experience would be most valuable to 
the Bank. Dunng the vear Mr. Mallory 
and Mr. Upton had retired as General 
Managers, positions which they had 
held with function, and Mr Leshc 
Fletcher had been appuived to 
succeed them 

MW BR ANCHrS 

Branches ol the Bank had been 
opened at Manchester Royal In¬ 
firmary, Wirhington Hospital ^Man¬ 
chester), Cambridge, Crovdon Guild¬ 
ford, Shrewsbury and Winchester, 
while at W'llmslow, Cheshire a second 
Branch had been opened at Water 
Lane Branches at Park Green 
(Macclesfield), Poulton-le-Fyldc, Shef¬ 
field Moor. South Elmsall, West 
Didsbuiy and Withington had been 
rebuilt and premises acquired at 
Lntlemoor (Chesterfield), Northamp¬ 
ton, Pen wortham Preston) and 
Shrewsbury Cattle Market where 
Branches would be estiblishcd as soon 
as possible. To provide for Executor 
and Trusteeship work in Jersey 
a subsidiary companv, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Executor and Trustee 
Company (Channel Islands) Limited, 
had been formed. 

During the year an order had been 
placed for an I.BM. Svstcm 360 


Computer which was expected to be 
operational in the spring of I960 at * 

* v tWt(6ndoii (City) Officfcc. ' Nfo ftknfet * 
to \vhat extent nay and expensive, r 
machine!^ watf installed, 1 4 

Bmk Tetx>aipe^ entirely depend 
upon a foytl and enthusiastic staff to 
sustain and develop i^c business of ( » 
the Bank and to them Mr. Holden 
extended a special word of thanks for 
»heir services during the past year. 

Many opportunities for promotion 
n the Bank were opening up for 
voung men and merit was increasingly 
being recognised by rewards for ability 
and enterprise. Not for many years 
had banking provided such bright 
pro>peers for talented young men and 


rilE LCONONUC SCENE 

In looking at the nation’s economic 
position, the past year, in terms ot 
production and overseas trade, had 
been one of disappointed hopes with 
the year-end presenting a disturbing 
picture of rising wages, increased 
taxation and high interest rates w'ith 
disappointing exports and diminish¬ 
ing reserves. Moreover the back¬ 
ground to the scene was one of con¬ 
siderable uncertainty, a condition 
w hich. to a country hav ing in sterling 
a reserve currency and being over¬ 
drawn against many of the major 
world financial centres, could only 
make for very serous difficulties 

NATION'S PROBLEM 

The problem confronting the nauon 
* as clear. If we urre to obtain a 
higher standard of living there was 
oDly one way open \ that was to In¬ 
crease our foreign earnings in order 
to pay those who supplied us with \ 
large part of our food and vital raw 
materials. To achieve this, the greatest 
measure of co-operation from labour 
and employer alike was essential. One 
ray of hope would be the negotiation 


of a workable prices and incomes 
policy, on which a Statement of 
Intent of the negotiating parties had 
been agreed. The policy would no 
doubt feel the strain of full employ¬ 
ment and full order books but the 
Statement of Intent was certainly an 
attempt to deal with the underlying 
difficulties of our position. It would 
be a happy conclusion if the negotia¬ 
tions resulted in purchasing power 
being regarded as of more importance 
than the level of wages, and if home 
demand could be contained in order 
to derive the maximum benefit from 
exports In this field it was important 
that producers should know that plans 
whose execution might often extend 
over a considerable period of time 
could be carried out with confidence 
and that fiscal or other policies would 
not be altered in such a way as to 
render those plans less attractive 
before they were completed. Above 
all, Mr Holden said, it was essential 
tor the nation to have new confidence 
in itself Without that, it could not 
convince others of its ability to suc¬ 
ceed and to that confidence, soundly 
based, he looked as a first step tow ards 
recovery. 
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E.xtiacts issued to 

Shareholders, bf the x fcludfnwh Sir 
Archibald F&rl>e$. GBE. *' r \ 


In the hanking. system rates allowed on 
deposit accounts' have been maintained 
for a generation past on a uniform basis 
closel> related to Bank rate. This initially 
stemmed from an official request and the 
banks continue to believe that it contri¬ 
butes to orderliness in monetary arrange¬ 
ments. assists in the finaiftial policy of the 
authorities and keeps down the rates 
chaiged to borrowers. While Bank rate 
is the lulcrum for determining the level of 
interest rales in the banking system, that 
paid on deposit accounts is pitched below 
it. and that charged on overdrafts above 
it. The margin between these rates is 
one of the principal sources to which the 
banks look for the recoupment of operat¬ 
ing costs and the earning of profit. 

Although the banks are now free to fix 
these rates, the authorities have at times 
made it known that they are not uncon¬ 
cerned with, movements in lending rates 
if. these are likely to be out of accord with 
the Government's view of the needs of the 
economy at a particular juncture. Accord¬ 
ingly the banks have to shape their own 
policy in the recognition of this situation. 
Ip addition, they have to try to maintain 
a fair spread between depositors on the 


Sir Archibald Forbes on recent 

, 

developments in banking services 


Factors influencing adjustments in interest rates .... 
International business continues to expand and 
diversify .... Rapid growth and widening sphere of 
new accounts 


one hand and borrowers on the other, and 
also between different categories of 
borrowers. 

With these considerations in mind some 
adjustments in borrowing charges proved 
to be possible in l %4 when a heavy 
demand for advances persisted and 
pressed on banking resources. I he banks 
have raised the floor for the finest rales 
that will be charged to borrowers in the 
highest category when the cost of money 
is low'. In fact, this required no change 
in rates being charged at the lime, but it 
simply represented to borrow a phrase 
from another branch of commerce a 
“stop-loss" safeguard for the future. 

In addition, a rather wider spread of 
rates between the various categories of 
borrowers has been negotiated and 
generally rates for most new overdrafts 
have been a little higher Ilian hitherto. 
Then, again, 'commitment fees have 
become more prevalent, particularly when 
facilities arc arranged but not drawn upon 
for some time ahead. But all these were 
small matters beside the upswing in rates 
that followed the rise in Bank rate to 7 
per cent. This took place scarcely seven 
weeks ago and it is hard to be sure of 
the extent to which it will further dis¬ 
courage borrowers in conditions where 
advances are already proving difficult to 
arrange for other reasons* No change was 


made in the basis of rales allowed on 
credit balances, although the actual rates 
have risen sharply w'ith the advance in 
Bank rale. 

For overheads generally the banks are 
no more immune than other organizations 
from the steady increase in costs, and it 
is eminently reasonable Jhut this factor 
should be reflected in the charge for ser¬ 
vices performed. 

DEMAND FOR ADVANCES 

During 1964 the demand for advances 
from business and private borrowers con¬ 
tinued to grow and. despite sales of invest¬ 
ments, by last autumn the liquidity ratio 
was nearer to the minimum than was 
usual at that season. By then the propor¬ 
tion of advances to deposits had risen to 
about 53 ] per cent for the clearing banks 
as a whole and about 55 per cent for our 
own Bank. 

ATI N UDES TO LENDING 

In the distribution of advances, during 
recent months the weight of lending has 
swung heavily towards business borrowers, 
due in no small measure to discrimination 
by the banks. In existing conditions a tight 
credit position i& judged to be necessary 
and in several directions business is likely 
to find developments hampered. When 
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tending funds were becoming short ths 
banks continued to provide facilities for 
exports as readily as ever, and the “direc¬ 
tive ” of last month confirmed this require¬ 
ment, adding as a further priority borrow¬ 
ing for the productive investment pro¬ 
grammes of manufacturing industry. It 
was addressed also to o|h^rfiivmcf 61 dnsti- 
lutions, but nevertheless todajf, 4$ ori 
previous occasions when restrictions were 
placed on Muf lending, vye myst, ^xpoct \o • 
be confronted 5 with lire de prying tlficts : 
of “ frustrated borrowers [driven] to other 
sources of credit.*’ . , 


that market. It has now 56 offices in opera¬ 
tion throughout the country. 

Midland and International Bantotf 
opened for business in March and has 
yet completed its first financial year. ;: -J3y 
the end of December, however, i^fiad" 
attracted deposits to the equivalc$l$ of 
; fbbat £ 75 ij*. As with Forward Trulfc th$ 
r new bhrik offers the *' going rate for 
deposits as determined b ) competition in* 
(t&o>v^ Jield. u j 

INTERNA! IONAL BUSINESS 

*. . . 

,(W injtejhi&lional business, centred in 


All accounts opened 
our organization 
I^dpks in 1963 were 
fCeOrded add yf&as to establish 

the sortolf attracting 

and those we kl to discover 

the reasons for * * 

Our survey soosw a yapid rate of 
growth ifn of^iew customers 

to the wrlk dulfng the weeks 
recorded* and an averag^net gain of well 
over six hundred 0h cafch working day. 
Secqndly^'^^.ro^hle0 that more than 
onc-tliil^^ paid 

weekly U»;|raS$|^K-ibed 


INITIATIVE IN OTHER FIELDS our ° Vt ‘ rscs,s branch * fominucs tg «^^.|hemselve*"i» wtwftlij 


Although the banks do not directly com¬ 
pete for deposits with other institutions 
through interest rates or engage in the 
specialized forms of lending which these 
institutions have developed, the banks 
have entered these fields indirectly through 
subsidiary and associated undertakings. 
In the Midland we have a wholl)-owned 
subsidiary dealing with hire purchase 
(Forward Trust Limited), which in turn 
has a subsidiary for other kinds of lend¬ 
ing ‘(Forward Trust (Finance) Limited). 
We \serc also the prime mover in the for¬ 
mation of a new bsnk in London Mid¬ 
land and International Banks Limited- in 
association with the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, the Standard Bank and the 
Toronlo-Dominion Bank. The objects of 
this bank are to assist in the financing of 
export^ as well as large-scale development 
projects on a medium-term basis through¬ 
out the world. 

Forward Trust and its new subsidiary 
Forward Trust (Finance) enjoyed a suc¬ 
cessful year, reaching the highest level of 
business so far attained and earning a n :t 
profit (after tax) of £ 654,000 out of which 
net dividends of £ 277.000 weic paid, the 
balance being retained for development 
by Forward Trust. The deposits with 
Forward Trust have risen from £ 7 m. to 
nearly £ 87 m. over the last six years which 
is in itself an indication of how resources 
arc attracted by the level of rides ottered in 


am) to diversify. Unusual 
transactions last >ear v 
merits made, with 
I xport Credits Guaranus 
medium-term credits coyiti^fthe j C M ra ft ' 
of large plants and cqui 
and India. Another important step was 
the development in New York, where 
application has been approved for our 
representative’s office to become an 
“agency.” with facilities for the transac¬ 
tion of international banking operations 
from that centre. 

Throughout this country, our local 
overseas branches furnish specialized ser¬ 
vices for those trading or travelling 
abroad. Last vear offices of this kind 
were opened at Leicester, Sheffield and 
Southampton, bringing the number in 
operation to seven, and others are likely 
to be added to our network this year. 

Aji interesting aspect of our overseas 
policy lies in our association with the 
Amsterdam-Rotterdum Bank, the Banque 
de Ui Society Generate de Belgique and 
the Deutsche Bank. We have gained 
much from these closer ties with the 
Continent. 


OUR NEW CUSTOMERS 


oac-tnilq-jj^^ paid 

wedd)F^w^|f& 

themsclvc»sti and 

for 

of 

tne new accounts were opened 
balances of less than 1100. 






RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 

Hie net profit of the Bank for l% 4 , 
after providing for all expenses, Contin¬ 
gencies and taxation, amounted to 
£ 0 . 490,000 as against 15 , 287.000 for the 
previous year. The directors recommend 
a final dividend of 6 per cent which, with 
the interim dividend already paid, would 
make the distribution for the full >ear 
equivalent to 12 per cent on the new level 
of issued share capital. This share capital 
is one-and-a-half times that previously 
existing by reason of the issue during the 
year, through the capitalization of part of 
the reserves, of one fully-paid share for 
every two previously held. 

Behind these satisfactory results lie the 
continued loyalty and efforts of our stall, 
and our warmest thanks are ottered to all 
of them. 


Shareholders will be interested in the Copies of the Annual Report utnl Chau- 
results of a special inquiry conducted by mans Statement can he obtained from: 
our Bank with the object of throwing Ihe Secretary, Midland Bank Limited. 
light upon recent developments in the use Head Office, Poultry, London , EC '2 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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Higher profits— 
good progress in 
all departments 


In the course of his statement to shareholders , Mr. 
Harold Peake, the Chairman , said 

After two years of progressively lower profits it is 
encouraging to be able to report a profit for 1964 of 
£5,757,913. 

In general 1964 has been a year of continued good 
progress in all departments, fn many fields our business 
has expanded faster thgn in the previous year. 

At the beginning of 1964 deposits totalled £1.554,317,168 
and at the end of the year stood at £1,623,697,762. This 
is the highest figure in the history of the bank. 

Overdrafts have increased from £694,861,578 on 1st 
January 1964 to £817.605,807 on 31st December. 
Expressed as a percentage of deposits overdrafts in¬ 
creased from 44.7°,' at the beginning to 50.3°' at the 
end of 1964. 

The larger volume of business and the slightly higher 
rates which money has earned during the year have 
increased our income and have enabled us to absorb 
substantial increases in staff and other costs. 

We are at present financing export sales to 49 countries. 
The amounts we have advanced since 1954 in medium- 
term export loans together with further amounts to 
which we are committed, now total over £200 million, 
fn 1964 we have opened fifty-one new branches and 
sub-branches. This brings the total of new offices 
opened during the last five years to three hundred and 
five. This has been a long-term and costly operation. 
On the a\ erage it t^kes about five years for a new branch 
to become provable. Wc have nearly completed the 
proghimme acfcpSd in 1959 and from now on we expect 
steadily imprd&rig results from the new branches. 


Our West End Computer Centre was established in 1963 
and in the autumn of 1964 wc opened another Centre in 
the City. At these two Centres we are now accounting 
lor over 100,000 accounts and additional branches are 
being added e\ ery week. 

Shareholders’ Partieipation 

The shareholders are participating in the improved 
results through the capitalisation of the Share Premium 
Account with a small amount added from General 
Reserve. This has given them one new share in the bank 
credited as fully paid up for every seven previously held, 
together with the prospect of a final dividend for 1964 
maintained at the same rate as in 1963 on the capital 
before the increase. It is not possible at this stage to 
forecast the dividends that will be declared in respect 
of 1965. 


The Balance Slicet 

The Issued Capital has increased from £53,606,638 to 
£61,264,729 following the scrip issue approved by share¬ 
holders on 4th December 1964. 

Our Reserve Fund has been reduced by the use of the 
Share Premium Account, which amounted to £7,205,000 
and by £453,091 which was deducted from General 
Reserve to provide for the scrip.issue. From the profit 
for the year" we have festored £453,091 t6 General 
Reserve and have added a further £1.500,000, bringing 
the total of General Reserve to £30,500,000. To this 
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]o respect of Bank Premises it has been decided to show 
a more up t$tf|te $£ure 31st December 1944 bai 
on a revaluawi^niti^i wa^Jpade prSfelii^*" * r ^ A 
Using thS&ilfet 
at cost and deducting sales together with the necessary 
amorUsatioR provisions bankj?remis$$ are, pow^ shown, 
at a figure of £43,488^1. Jfle, iirtgnwse lit.tl^je boofc J J 
figure on revaluation is now shown as a separate 
amount under the new heading of Capital Reserve. 
Revaluation of our many branch premises is a lengthy 
and costly exercise. It may be desirable that it should be 
carried out again at some dale in the future but it is 
not our intention that this should be done regularly or 
at short intervals. 

Trade Investments have, for the first time, been analysed 
under three headings—Banks, Hire Purchase Compan¬ 
ies and Other Trade Investments. 
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Overseas Department 


During the year the Overseas offices at Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Liverpool and Newcastle upon Tyne 
have been expanded so as to enable them to offer a 
comprehensive overseas service to customers. It is 
planned to open in 1965 an additional Overseas office at 
Southampton. Each office has been equipped with an 
International Telex machine. 1964 has been an excep¬ 
tionally active year in the foreign exchange field and the 
turnover has been very heavy. 


Company Registration Department 

During the year the permanent accommodation and 
equipment of the department at Durrington, near 
Worthing, has been completed. This has enabled us to 
act as registrars of thirty companies with a total of over 
7(X),000 shareholders. The installation is designed to 
handle a substantially .larger number of companies and 
shareholders. - 


urope Limited 

. f^sid^ry a WK#e*f* ’ 

during “which dispirit* hav^- increased to-: 
•| 20 compajp with £70,6m>«6 M tot 30tfc 
^ rt ^ v *%nces have.ii^Wto^^797 
wmmwtwm . 

income tax has been rccothm(!R^p|Tw 
balapoe sheet total at 30th Sle#$Sftbeir'' 1964 exceed#-;' 
£100,000,000 ^ the, first timd^sintje tbnttfatc tt«> 
is^ n a to pitaliofXioyds BanX-'SwMlii.yaii^id. 
increased from £1,200,000 to£2,5O0,00Ql ' S' 

Management and Staff 

The number of current accounts on our books at the 
end of November was 2,336,784, being an increase of 
135,374 during the year. These figures give an indication 
of the magnitude of the task our staff now perforins. 

The remuneration of our staff was increased by 4% with 
effect from 1st April 1964 and, in addition, they received 
a further increase of 3 % dated back to 1 st April 1963. 

In January 1964 we granted increases to pensioners. 

It has recently been announced that as from 1 si January 
1965 we are granting further increases to past members 
of the stall'. 

The grateful thanks of the shareholders arc again due to 
our management, stall' and messengers for their contri¬ 
bution to our progress in 1964. 

The Future 

Whilst prospects for 1965 are clouded by uncertainties 
it can be said that the demand fer our bank’s services 
continues at a high level. The results for 1965 could be 
as good as those for 1964. We in the bank must con¬ 
tinue to work as a team, just a little harder and more 
effectively, w ith this object in view. 

The text of the statement by the Chairman has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended 31 st December 1964 . Copies are available on 
application to the Secretary. 


LLOYDS BANK 



For good and helpful service 


TMfc ANSI Al. r.INfRM. MmiNG Qfr LUJN 6s RANK UMIfiti WILL Rt Wl?lH ll.fi HI’ARY 196?, AT THE ML All Offit K f 71 LOMHARD S1HIII, I^NDON, E.C.3. 
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Industries, Ltd. 




Report by Mr. Chobei Takeda 17 , President, for the six months ended 30 th September , 1964 


Mi Chobei TaUcdu VI, PrcsiUvni, Tukedu Chemical 
liidiliti ics. Lid. 

Our country’s economy has continued to expand throughout 
the period but economic growth has lacked vitality because, 
although the nation's balance of international payments has 
gradually improved, the stock market has been weak and 
there has been a softening of wholesale prices. This resulted 
from the government’s return to a tight money policy at the 
end of last year which has increasingly affected all sections of 
the economy. 

During the period under review, the pharmaceutical industry 
generally maintained a steady growth Sustained by firm 
demand, despite intensification of sales competition. In line 
with its ‘'Sound Management" policy, the Company has 
continued to take aggressive steps to strengthen every aspect 
of production, sales, research and management. As a result, 
total sales rose to ¥46,072 million, up about ¥7,250 million 
from the previous six months and net profit to ¥5.669 
million, lip about Y250 million. 

The sales of pharmaceutical products were again excellent, 
far exceeding those of the previous period. Sales of activated 
\itamin preparations “Alinamin” and “Alinamin F” were 
especially good and there was a marked increase in sales of 
the Vitamin C preparation “Hicec”, multivitamin prepara¬ 
tions “Panvitan" and a newly marketed “Panvilan-strong 
Gold", the tranquillizer “Contol” and other pharma¬ 
ceuticals. Among food products, flavour enhancers “Ribo- 
tidc" and “Ino-lchiban** (Ee-Chee-Ban), and the nourishing 


soft drink “Plussy” have shown substantial increases in 
earnings. The sales of chemical products as a whole were 
satisfactory although the sales of certain items reflected un¬ 
favourable market conditions. 

Exports increased by about 12 per cent.'over the previous 
period. Local pharmaceutical plants in Mexico and Taiwan, 
which have recently been enlarged, arc operating satis¬ 
factorily. With regard to its overseas business policy, 
Takeda’s plans to consolidate its sales structure were 
reflected in tie-ups in May 1964 with a sales agent in Thailand 
and by Ihe establishment of ‘Takeda G.m.b.H. Impoit- 
Lxporl" in West German) in June. 

With regard to equipment expansion, production facilities 
for vitamin Bj at the Hikari plant and for poiycthcr at the 
Tokuyama plant were completed during the period. Addi¬ 
tional buildings for the Research and Technical laboratories 
in Osaka, as well as various other works, including addi¬ 
tional equipment for injection preparations at the Shonan 
plant, arc under construction. 

7 his concludes my review of the Company’s activities for the six 
months ended 30th September, 1964. With regard to the present 
six months period, we feel strongly that, because the general 
economic climate docs not permit us to forecast a business 
upturn in the immediate future, the Company must continue 
to exert every effort and make use of advanced techniques 
in every aspect of its management to improve its business. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1964 




Yen 

Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery 

and equipment, less depreciation 


23,702 

Investments iu and advances 



to subsidiaries and affiliates 


11,712 

Current assets 

55,076 


less current liabilities 

38,710 

16,366 

Other assets 


4,447 

•56,227 

less employee severance 

and death benefits 

5,773 


Long-term debt 

13,735 

19,508 

36,719 


Issued capital of 300 million shares 
Capital and revenue reserves 


Net sales 
Operating profit 

Interest and other expenses less interest, 
dividends and other income ; 

Provision for income taxes « 

Net earnings 


Yen 

Millions 

15,000 

21,719 

36 r 719 


46,072 

7,753 

472 

7,281 

3,612 

3,669 


The dividcWfor the six months to 30th September, 1964. of ¥3.75 per share amounting to ¥1,125 million is not 
above figures. 


reflected in the 
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DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 


marked Expansion in business 

LT.-COl.. T. MARSHALL. BftOOKS, ON THE Lffl 

* proehtctiyity AN! 


'/• Va } 


OF INCREASING 


Lieutenant-Colonel T. Marshall Brooks, Ot ( r 

Chairman, in the course of. his statement eircu- * 
lared with the account* 1 for’ thp year epddd ‘ 
December 31, 1964, said: h ' ' 

The Capital of the Bank was increased by £3 
million in August last. Capital and Reserves 
now stand at £18,250,000 an increase of 
£3,250,000 since the last Balance Sheet. 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts at £307 
million show an increase of £3 million over last 
' car's total ; the average monthly figure in¬ 
creased by just under 6 per cent. 

Cash, Money at Call and Short Notice, 
Treasury Bills, Bills of Exchange and Refinance- 
able Credits total £96.6 million, a reduction of 
£3.6 million compared with last year, and give 
a ratio of liquid assets to deposits ol 31.4 per 
cent. 

Our holdings of British Government Securi¬ 
ties have decreased by £13 million. These 
securities have a date of redemption within ten 
years and are shown at a figure below their 
market value. 

Advances at £167.5 million are £22.1 million 
higher than at December, 1963 and during the 
\car reached a new record figure. The increase 
in advances was spread over, almost all cate¬ 
gories of borrowers, the most marked increases 
being taken by manufacturing iudustiy. 

'The figure of Bank Property has risen as a 
result of the opening of new branches at Crewe, 
Darlington, Hinckley, Loftesmoor (Worcester), 
Luton, Maryport, Plymouth, Strand, WC2, 
and Wythenshawe (Manchester). Our pro¬ 
gramme Tor the improvement and enlargement 
ot existing branch premises is proceeding vigor¬ 
ously and several ollk.es are in course ol 
complete rebuilding. 

I am pleased to report that, after making the 
usual provisions. Net Profit at £1,416,862 siiuids 
at a record figure and shows an increase of 
,4,247,621 over that for 1963. Apart from the 
benefit of higher interest rates this increase owes 
much to a marked expansion in business and 
turnover and to the exceptionally high propor¬ 
tion of our assets which has been employed in 
advances, our most remunerative asset. With 
the amount brought forward there is a sum of 
£2.038,948 for disposal and of this total £250,000 
has been transferred to Reserve Fund and 
£250,000 to the Reserve for Contingencies. 
After allowing for tHese allocations and for a 
final dividend of 1\ per cent on the larger 
capital, there remains a sum of £601.823 to be 
carried forward to the next account. 


Till BANK’S SERVICES 
The past year J*as seen the establishment of 
our Computer Centre in the premises of our 
Piccadilly Office in central Manchester. The 
computer was delivered in March last and was 
operational by June. Since then we have trans¬ 
ferred to electronic posting the accounting 
work of the Head Office and of 55, King Street, 
Manchester, the old Head Office of the County 


Ba£k. A^simUaar tran^r df (he roufioc work 
of ; branches ifi the Mancbes&jt area .'is no\w 
planned; 41$ Afrit grfiuO Will hi 6perat$tg amjec 
this system by'tfie middle ot tHc year ahfl others 
will quickly follow, We are also pressing for¬ 
ward with the transfer to the cptpputcr of our 
considerable company registration work; by 
the end of the year we expect a substantial 
proportion of the work of preparing company 
dividends and annual returns to be handled 
electronically. 

We are constantly reviewing the possibilities 
of extending the use of modern equipment to 
increase the efficiency of our operations and we 
shall lake advantage of improved techniques as 
the> arc developed. 


PROGRESS OF THE BANK’S BUSINESS 

The growth of our deposits, as mentioned 
earlier, amounted to about 6 per cent, taking 
the average for the year, and remained on a 
steady trend until checked in the last two 
months of the year. The withdrawal of foreign 
funds during the crisis of confidence in 
November and December had an adverse effect 
on bank deposits and caused an embarrassing 
stringency in the market for short term money 
which in turn led to calls for temporary' assist¬ 
ance from rhe banks. It is reasonable to hope 
that this situation will return to equilibrium 
as confidence in Sterling recovers. 

The prospects for a renewed growth in our 
deposits in 1965 should be favourable if the 
present trend in the numbers of new customers 
persists, for I am happy to report that we added 
a record number of new accounts to our books 
in 1964. 

However, the custom of great numbers of 
wage and salary earners has still to be won by 
ihe banks. In this field, the stamp duty on 
cheques remains a hindrance to the wider use 
of banking services and once again I make a 
plea for the abolition of this duty. The con¬ 
tinued increase in crimes robbery with 
violence highlights the need for the encourage¬ 
ment of payment of wages and salaries through 
the banking system rather thgn in cash. 

Our Personal Loans Schenl^has again proved 
an excellent means of attracting new business 
from wage and salary earners, A high propor¬ 
tion of those who first come DO us for a Personal 
Loan remain customers after the loan has been 
repaid and many eventually tae their accounts 
to build up personal savings. Credit restrictions 
unfortunately obliged us to discourage this type 
of business in the later parrbf the year, but I 
look forward to its resumption' when the credit 
situation has eased. 

We are actively promoting the use of Savings 
Accounts for personal saving*,, and the number 
of these accounts is showing £ healthy increase. 
In common with the other Clearing Banks we 
recently increased the rate of interest on Savings 
Accounts to 3 J per cent on me first £250, with 
normal Deposit Rate on th# excess over that 
figure. ' . 


' v / '■, £ r 

- . V TWEiYIiAR UN1HR KEVIEW 

lb earlier (pert of the year the strength 
tof deihand for hank advances was regarded as 
one of a number of signs that the economy was 
continuing the buoyant trend established in 
1963. By the second quarter some doubts about 
the continuance of economic expansion began 
to be expressed. The final outcome proved to 
be worse than reasonable expectation had sug¬ 
gested. That the economic expansion Of 1963 
should end in a severe crisis of confidence in 
November, 1964 was a painful reminder of past 
experience. The measures taken to correct the 
situation—restriction of imports, the raising 
of Bank rate to 7 per cent, large-scale borrow¬ 
ing abroad and a directive on lending—were to 
some degree inevitable in view of the deteriora¬ 
tion in our trading balance. It was regrettable 
that political considerations should have aggra¬ 
vated the situation but the importance of confi¬ 
dence abroad as well as at home has at least 
been forcibly reasserted. 

Calmer appraisal of the situation has now 
turned away from the purely political aspects 
and concentrated on the basic economic factors. 
The one most immediately relevant is the failure 
to achieve an adequate allocation of manufac¬ 
turing output for export. 

Whilst there are, without question, manv 
companies, lwgc^aatflumtl, with oatKkndingiy 
good records in cxpprt sales, there are*p&any 
firms which do notjpchjpe their fu^l ppwntial 
in this field. It can hardly*.b£ Mid tliai^mcrc 
is a lack of advice or hdp*V ‘ptd tafakr liave 
supplemented Govcrnmcm ^cvaoes ip «ovfding 
information and ; {sacked by 

preferential treatment in suppiyid& fiippcial 
support. Export Credit facilities have^heen 
developed to meet nfcjRJegipmife* needs dj&ugh 
there is a point beyond which the granting of 
long-term credit becomes of doubtful value to 
the economy. 

The long-term problem of increasing produc¬ 
tivity and increasing exports is not so imp^siblc 
of solution as the 1 ' depressing end to th|' ycar 
seemed to suggest. That large sections of Irtish 
industry are already competitive is pro\4d by 
the size of their export sales to Europe' 1 and 
North America. The slow process of increasing 
productivity should be speeded up as a insult, 
of growing pressure of public opinion in,"sup¬ 
port of the ideas behind the 1 statement ^f ^tent 
on productivity, prices and incomes. The ££ding 
of restrictive practices by both manag'etntdji and 
labour is more likely of achievctticdf v &s Sbloscr 
co-operation between the Government an$both 
sides of industry develops. Control of thegmge- 
price spiral becomes less of a forbfilding 
problem as it is openly discussed an&' the 
national interest is persistently represented in 
the discussion*. The deflationary influcncei now 
present In the economy should* in any ekenr, 
work towards control of the rise in prices! and 
incomes as the months pass. In the mefRtime 
positive measures of encouragement.ooultfbring 
about the marginal increase in 'the gfo\«fc of 
exports which is required for this county to 
break, out of it* current roup# of trouble*, 
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Chairman’s Statement 


The faIJowwp are extracts from the Annual Statement by Sir £ric 
Mensfarth, C*B£. t AM., MJ.Mech.Ef.R.Ae.S.; copies of which 
can he supplied on request . 

The Group consolidated profit for the year amounted to 
£9,348,787, compared wrtti'£3,187,735fast year. Taxation absorbed 
£1,757,083; A recommended dividend of 21% lass tax wtil absorb 
£843,105. ft Is proposed to capitalise £2.5 million of the Capital 
Reserves. 

In your Board’s opinion a strong aviation industry is vital to this 
country. Its advanced technology makes an important contribu¬ 
tion to the country's engineering industry on which so many of 
our exports depend. To make the best use of British resources 
and to save foreign exchange, very long-term planning is neces¬ 
sary. Discussions about a new tactical helicopter and a new 
transport helicopter have been proceeding for a long time. We 
have taken our designs through the project stage, but no 
decisions have yet been reached. Production deliveries of 
Wessex 1,2 and 5, and Scout and Wasp continue. Civil certifica¬ 
tion of the Wessex Is proceeding, as is development of the 
Wessex 3. Quick delivery of production SRN5 hovercraft is 
available, sales have been achieved, and further sales are well 


advanced. The design of the S-R.N4 Channel hover ferry has 
been established. The Government announcement of defence 
Interest in hoverships Is welcome; for some time we have 
carried out feasibility studies which we now expect to assume 
a more specific character. 

Wormalalr has continued to expand its aircraft activities, both at 
home and in the export field, and the high rate of expansion and 
profitable operation of Westland Engineers ha% continued. 

The Black Knight space research vehicle programme has 
continued satisfactorily; it has been characterised by its cost 
economy and reliability. A British satellite programme using the 
technology gained from Black Knight has been accepted in 
principle and Is now awaiting a contract Meanwhile, design work 
is proceeding. 

The Company's volume of work in hand continues to be satis¬ 
factory, and profitable trading should also continue. However, 
it will noed an early Government decision about its requirements 
for new helicopter types If there is not to be a check on the 
Company's progress in a few years' time, and with it a loss of 
productivity from an asset of national Importance. 


urn's 


Extract from 
the Chairman's 
Review & 

Accounts to 

26th September, 1364. 


The 49% improvement in Group profit which it is my pleasure 
to report is a measure of the progress we have made . . . 
Our policies remain . . . profitable expansion, international 
! trade ... high quality service . . . export effort . . . Over the 
put two years, we have incurred more than £440,000 capital 
I expenditure for the development of our business. . . . We 
! have been appointed sole agents in Great Britain for the sale 
| of a wide range of Soviet Instruments and control equip- 
meat. . . . Subject to general economic conditions, I have 
every confidence that we shall make further strides forward ’ 
in the current year. \ 


Trading profit 
Taxation and 
Minority Internets 
Croup Met Profit 
Met Dividends: 
Preferred 
Ordinary 

Gross: 1S54.71 1903*6) 


1854 

£288,116 

£150,275 

£147,361 

£7,337 

£78,883 


1863 

£ 280,580 

£ 84,856 

£108,534 

£7,337 

£ 62,476 


A Group of Compares Operating Ih/sogh f main Di.istons 
PACKING . TRANSPORTATION 4 TRAVEL • PAPER 4 PACKAGING 
TIMBER . C QN$UMER PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 4 SERVICES. 

Tiv-f 4 Accoj.-'s mi beebUlrt'! ‘ c •* »'r Cc-r^s.-c'. «' 

40 YW PACKJMB WAREHOUSES (HOLDINGS) LTD 

20 Pnom* Stieet, .Mwhtfitg/v 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary 
mall, UK £M: overseas £6 10s 


Subscriptions to many countries can be senl 
either by direct sechnd^claea airmail or m 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central distribution points. Airmail Is in¬ 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/46 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this Is because the 
alternative Is either not available or noi 
By air see below recommended 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 1 ; adsmialia ■ Job* lhmi.a a 

Co. sq Miller Street. Sydney. Svvi South Wuks C.urdon A X.otih i \u«trulii»itri Lid 
*14 515 1-411 le Collin* Strut, \UL*iMurui <1. JKU.OIUMW. II. Smith A Sou, 71 Jkmk'Wird 
Adolphe *ta*. Brwnda BRAZIL: J, dc CW<\ Cx.P JIWH-Zc-OO. Rio de Janeiro 
( AN ADA; Mm Dun ami Sut»crfpifcKi Sen ice. 5S7 Mount Pleavant Road, Tbfonfo 7, Ontario 
I’l yr ON : 'Che Inlit House Boofctftnp, leu Road, hurt LMogibw. DllNMAJtR: ljn.ir 

MimLMiMrd. A Ntwrciuidc. L o|Vi\Iuikmi K_. 1 (JYP1 - I Ihriurtc I lucHctU'. 45 bis Rue OiininHoMi 

tuhv. I INLAND : Akartcemiiun Klrl.iijiiippa. t KcUulutu Helsinki. FRANl! : W. 11 Smtib 
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Serck* Ul r P.O. Box 401. Accra. GKLI'CL : Llbruirle Kaullmi.n. 2* Rut de Su.de, Athens 
HOLLAND : N.V V/Ii Van HUmy*** Import. Schifsttunt 51-36, Rotterdam 4. HONGKONC, 
The NdMriisiufl A Publicity Bureau. Lid.* 7W»7lKi Marina Mouse. INDIA: Purr An 
Syndktuc Prbarc ltd., Hole Mwrkvt. New Dctlu I, or 12;1A I koujxay Street. Calcutta 1(> 
t» - ! ii.immii Sticci. Bomb:*, I: Central Ncus \acncy. 23/00 Connaught ( iutis 
Post Box ri. Nca DeiM IRAN : Internal ionai l¥t*s Agvncy at Iran, P.O 
Box 1125. Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Book* ore, Merjun Bulldiqg. flwthiilU, Baghdad 
I SR All : Arontmims Agency. I td., 2 TrtMonov Street. P.O. Box UV9. Tel-Aviv. ITALY 
McKMiirjcrtc Uwllane. Via Li»m:t//o 32, Milan 12. JAPAN: Kurt 11. Bnctmicftr Auocltno 
Mom Height*. 2 f. Klldjii eho. Saibuyx-Lu, lokyo; Manucn a Co.. P.O* Ba 
Tokyo ('cou«l. JORDAN: Jaxogh 1- Bghoua A Co.* P.O, Bex PS. AmtnSS. WiNIA: 
Ism %ftkun Standard. P.O. Box 30080. Nairobi. KOREA : Foreign Publication! Sup|4y Co 
P.O. Box 23S. Kwnng-Hwu-Mun. Seoul. lUANON: Tlic Le\ant iMarritmtor* Co.. PtUvr de 
t’ktdk, O. Anthf BuiWtmr. Beirut. MALAY A: Mettm. Mariam a Sen*. SubfcrtpUrm nets 

74 Qrchard Koud, Singapore. 9 N1W ZHALAND: Curdou a GoKh (NZt. Ltd.. P.CX. Box £84 
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N«r>enrn* LRturutuftjMeMc. P O. Box 115. Osin PIUMITINLS: Morris Corporation. 

P.O, Jk>\ • 451. Muolla. POL VN1): Ruch, Ul Wllc/u 4b, W«n»7i»*a 10. Polnud 

RlXOtrU SI \: Kfngxton* Lid.. P.O. Box 2374. Bull^urp, S. Jdrodceln. SOU 111 ATUl( \ 
American A Ovcnuax Publication*. r.O. Box 3H2?. Port Lllrabcth: Central JS'c*' 
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Doom de Sc no. 36* Apurtado 9 LSS, Matftfif. SUDAN: fauneura BonVAoP. r.o 
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CAlkNT6M fNV&Tltofe^T 
TRUST LIMITED 

SIR DF.NYS LOW SON 
ON TRUSTS PROGRESS 

FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 

The following is an extract from the state¬ 
ment made by Sir Deny* Lowson, Bt, the Chair¬ 
man, at the Annual General Meeting of Cairnton 
Investment Trust held in London on January 
22nd: 

The Gro$s revenue has increased by some 
£27,254 to £113,004. 'This increase is attribu¬ 
table partly to increased dividend payments 
from existing investments and partly from the 
new investments purchased with the proceeds 
of the rights issue made at the beginning of the 
year. Your directors are recommending the 
payment of a final dividend of 9 per cent (less 
income tax) making 16 per cent for the year 
against 15 per cent last year on a smaller capital. 
The amount carried forward is £46,S05 against 
£41,945 brought in. 

At October 31st, laxr, the market value of our 
investments showed an appreciation ot 83.33 
per cent over book value giving a break up value 
for the ordinary shares of 17s, The geographical 
distribution of the investments, as will be seen 
from the Directors Report is as follows: Grear 
Britain 78.92 per cent; the Commonwealth 
excluding Canada) 8.59 per cent ; USA 
& Canada 10.57 per cent; and 1.92 per cent 
elsewhere ; while as regards categories 7.42 per 
cent arc* in Bonds, Debentures and Preference 
Slocks and Shares with 92.58 per cent in 
Ordinary and Deferred Stocks and Shares. 

'The performance of the portfolio has been 
satisfactory showing an appreciation of 10J per 
cent during the year under review. The 
Financial Times Industrial Ordinary Share 
Index rose 2.8 per cent during the same period. 

As regards general conditions in this country, 
we have seen share prices fall by as much as 
10 per cent, since the end of the Company’s 
Financial year, although there has been some 
recovery of late. Conversely conditions in 
North America remain buoyant. 

In the USA the economy has continued to 
expand strongly for the fourth year in succession 
with the Gross national product rising to 
approximately 622 billion dollars—an increase 
of 6 \ per cent over 1963—Personal consump¬ 
tion, helped largely by the substantial tax cuts 
last March, also rose to a record figure of 400 
billion dollars. Although business in 1965 will 
almost certainly set new records there are one 
or two factors which could lead to a slowing 
down in the rate of expansion. For instance 
there are the first signs of some measure of 
increased inventories ; the liberal wage settle¬ 
ment in the car industry has led to some con¬ 
cern that other industries less able to increase 
productivity will also be faced with wage claims 
resulting in either a squeeze on profits or price 
inflation. Then there is the possibility of a 
strike, or fyrthcr wage demands in the steel 
industry itself where efforts to adjust prices 
upward to compeasate for the wage increase in 
1962, have still proved unsuccessful. 

It is possible therefore that 1965 may not be 
such a dynamic year as 1964, but nevertheless 
the long term prospects must be considered 
excellent. It is a startling fact that half the 
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population of 'the Unite? States of America is 
under 26 apd there is every indication of further 
subkuntW Pp^dl|tiof\ iiicrea^ ih fact a figure , 
of 60 miSkm has beea mentioned for the next * 
15 years up to 1980, or in itself more than the 
total population of Great Britain, Vlortfierp 
Ireland and Eire. To carer for the 1 progres¬ 
sively more sophisticated tastes of this genera¬ 
tion gives great promise of growth to all sectors 
of the American economy. 

CANADA 

The outlook for the Canadian economy to 
equally good. It is expected that the major 
stimulus will be provided by the continuing high 
level of capital expenditures which in 1964 rose 
16.1 per cent reaching 10.8 billion dollars. There 
was also a significant improvement in the 
balance of payments in 1964; the contributing 
factors being a record level of wheat sales to 
Western Europe and Communist countries, high 
prices for base mctaJs and a rise in exports to 
the United States. It is questionable however 
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whether $65 will sec a further Improvement 
in the Canadian Balance of payments, imports 
? are £jpectcjd to ; increase^ stimulated itfpart by 
rising expenditures On machinery and* equip¬ 
ment,, and on the other hand, exports to the 
jCJnited Kingdom, which account for nearly 15 
£er cent of Canada’s total exports, arc likely to 
feel the impact of the 15 per cent import sur¬ 
charge, Nevertheless over the long term 
Canada's trade prospects are distinctly favour¬ 
able bearing in mind the continuing expansion 
which is taking place in her secondary industries, 
the rising world demand from the emerging 
nations for Canadian commodities, and the pro¬ 
bable lowering of trade barriers in the 
‘‘Kennedy round“ of G.A.T.T. negotiations. 

As regards, this company I am pleased to be 
able to tell you that from an estimate which we 
have prepared for the year to October 15, 1965, 
our revenue should compere favourably with 
that of 1964, and subject to wfiat taxation may 
have in store for us, I look forward to the future 
with confidence. 



Trading profits up by 6% 
despite a difficult year 

“ Every confidence in the long-term future " 
MR K. R. M. CARLISLE, CHAIRMAN 


The one hundredth Annual General Meeting 
Mill be held in London on February Uth. 
Below arc points from the Chairman's circu¬ 
lated statement: 

I he net result of an eventful year has been 
an increase in turnover (from £32.4m. to 
£33.5m.) accompanied bv an increase of 
£226,000 to £3,091,000 in Group Profit before 
luxation. The charge of £1.872.000 for 
Taxation, which includes provision for UK 
Income Tax at 8s. 3d. is disproportionately 
high in relation to Profit because no imme¬ 
diate tax relief was available on certain 
individual losses. 

Your Directors recommend a final Ordinary 
Dividend of 9 per cent, less Income Tax. To 
mark our Centenary Year they also recom¬ 
mend a Centenary Bonus payment out of 
capital profits, not subject to UK Income 
lax, of 2} per cent. 

Oxo Limited had another successful year, 
culminating in a higher profit. .Sales of the 
Cube continued buoyant 

I he corned beef market was confronted 
wiih a serious setback. Until June anothei 
iccord year for Fray Bentos was in sight. 
Hut the Aberdeen typhoid epidemic brought 
sales in this country to a virtual standstill 
during June, July and August. The report 
of ihe Committee of Enquiry under the 
Chairmanship of Sir David Milne confirmed 
that your company's brand of Fray Bentos 
was not involved. Some recovery is now 
evident. Sales of Fray Bentos Stedk and 
Kidney Pies have developed strongly, and 
the new Fray Bentos Braised Steak also pro* 


miscs to become a major item in lhe range. 

Lemco Stock Tablets are being well* 
received nationally. Sales of Oxoid culture 
media continue to expand throughout the 
world. 

Continent of Europe. We sustained a heavy 
loss in France, but our Italian Company had 
a more profitable year, and there were better 
results from Belgium and Holland. 

South America. The swift rise in cattle prices 
ensured a gooit year for our farming com¬ 
panies, but led to a substantial loss at the 
Argentine factory. Your Board has decided 
to put the factory in a position to produce 
frozen and chilled beef, and cut down the 
scale of canning operations. A free/er is 
also being installed in Paraguay. 

General. Having reviewed the Group's acti¬ 
vities m Africa, the Chairman said: The 
current value of the Group's ranches, as 
estimated by your Directors, was £7m., as 
compared with a balance sheet value of 
£2.4m. This assumes free convertibility of 
proceeds of any sales and takes no account 
of taxation which would arise, or of possible 
exchange losses. 

Outlook. It is particularly difficult to fore¬ 
cast the pattern of production, safes and 
profits. Nevertheless, I am hopeful that, for 
the current year, we shall again be able to 
show satisfactory results, and 1 have every 
confidence in the long-term future of our 
business. 

(Copies of the full statement and tier,nous me aunt- 
able from: file Set retury, Liebiit \ L \ti<u r <>{ Meat 
Co. Ltd, litanies House, Queen St. Plate, London, 
EC4.) 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE CHARTER TRUST & AGENCY 

LIMITED 


The following is the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr G. P. S. Maepherson, ciiculated 
with the report and accounts for the year to 
November 30. 1964: 

The optimistic pie-diction ^ ,J made last year 
about the increase in revenue have been justi¬ 
fied ; bo, unfortunately, have the feurs expressed 
then regarding the threats of cost inflation and 
loss of confidence. The present threat to the 
international value of the pound dominates other 
investment considerations; the outcome will 
clearly greatly affect Investment policy. 

It is impossible yet to forecast die effect on 
the Company of the proposed new system of 
taxation, for it is not known to what extent in¬ 
vestment trusts will be directly" affected by it 
or the rate at which Corporation Tax will be 
charged on die companies in which the Trust is 
invested. It would probably be reasonable to 
assume that under the foreshadowed regulations 
m aggregate th« dividends to be received from 
the UK Companies in whicb the Trust is 
invested would; be about the same as last year, 
provided their pre-tax profits were no less. In 
1965, most companies will have to meet a sub¬ 
stantial rise in costs (National Insurance con¬ 
tributions, higher fuel costs, wage increases and 
shot ter working hours) in the climate of a credit 
squeeze, lack of confidence and increasing com¬ 
petition. It is unlikely that these additional 
costs can in such conditions be recovered from 
the consumet or will be completely offset by the 
greater productivity hoped for as the result ot 
the Declaration of Intent regarding Incomes 
Dividends received in the early months ot 1965 
reflecting the good profits of 1964 will be higher, 
but, in spire of this, 1 would expect revenue 
from the Trust's UK investments to be similar 
in 1965 to that of 1964. 

.* 

USA—Favourable Outlook 

In the USA, the near-term outlook continues 
to be favourable*. The rate of increase in gross 
national product will probably fall in 1965 
and the margin of profitability will level off, but 
the companies in which the. Trust is invested 
in the USA should pay higher dividends. But 
if and when the new taxes arc applied to the 
Trust (which may not be until 1966), unless 


the Trust is permitted to claim against them ns 
much of the Federal Tax borne by those USA 
companies in which it is invested as it does 
now, the immediate effect will be a reduction, 
possibly mateiial, in revenue from this source. 

When the incidence of the proposed taxes 
is known, your Directors will have to consider 
whether and to what extent the pattern in which 
they have deployed the Trust's funds needs to 
be changed. Whatever the outcome, I am con¬ 
fident that a satisfactory return will be obtained 
over the years on the present net asset value 
of the Ordinary Stock. 

Meantime, taking the least favourable basis 
for the direct incidence of the new raxes and on 
the assumption that the outcome of the present 
crisis of confidence in sterling is not disastrous, 
present expectations are that revenue will he 
sufficient to maintain the current rate pf divi¬ 
dend in 1965. 

Higher Net Revenue 

Last year there was an increase in net revenue 
after taxation of 14.1 per cent from £ 342,316 
to £390,706, and in the earnings on the Ordinars 
Stock from 22.3 per cent to 25.8 per cent. The 
recommended total dividend on the Ordinal > 
Stock of 21 J per cent involves the same dis¬ 
tribution (86 per cent) of revenue as the pre¬ 
vious year’s 184 per cent dividend. 

The Distribution of Invested Funds at 
November 30, 1964, shows that 37 3 pci cent 
was invested in dollar securities as compared 
with 28.9 per cent a year earlier. This difference 
was accounted for as to naif by the relathcb 
better market performance of dollar investments 
during the year; and as to half by the net 
investment in the USA and C anada of just over 
£500,000, which was roughly balanced by sales 
of British securities About £200,000 worth of 
Australian investments was sold, some £50,000 
was invested in Mu rope, and the hank overdraft 
was eliminated. 

The net asset value of the Ordinary Stock 
5s. units, excludingjihc dollar premium of 102 
per cent, was 27s. 3td. (1963--26s. 3’d.;. The 
inclusion of the premium would have incieased 
this to 28s. 7:d. (1963—27s. 3Jd.\ 
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THE NATIONAL BANK) 
• LIMITED . 


RI.VIl'YV BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
MR V\. ANTONY ACTON 


The one hundred and thirtieth Annual 
General Meeting of The National Bank Limited 
will be held in Dublin on February llrh. 

The- following are extracts from the Review 
by the Chairman, Mr W. Antony Acton, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts. 

Introducing himself as Chairman Mr W. 
Amony Acton, Deputy Chairman pf khc Bank 
since 1 ** 55 , referred to the unexpected death 
dutlng the year of his predecessor. Sir Ivonc 
Kirkpatrick, whose passing is deeply mourned 
by the Bank. Other Board Root!) changes 
effected, he said, to meet the needs or expanding 
business were the appointment as Deputy 
Chairman of rwo existing Directors, Mr John 
I.cvdon in Dublin and Mr C 6 fcil Rait in London 
and the election of Mr II. J. Woollard, until 
rcccmh Genual Manager in London, as a 
Dncctor alter over 45 years' service in the 
Bank. 

BALANCE: SHI l I 

In reviewing the year ended December 31. 
1%4, die Chairman relerred to an increase ot 
some £l7m. in Resources which stood at the 
record figure of £143,292,898. Advances to 
Customers jumped £l4tn. to £76,2^3,484—arise 
of 22 per cent. In both the United Kingdom 
and Ireland, the Bank shared the experience of 
others in granting Advances at a quickening rate 
to assist business and it was therefore fitting 
dial the standard 30 per cent liquid ratio foi 
London Clearing Banks was lowered to 28 per 
cent. The National Bank's ow r n latio was 29.95 
per cent at the year end. 

The Chairman referred to a change in Trade 
Investments during the year. By arrangement 
the Bank sold its interest in Bovvtnakcr (Ireland) 
Limited to Bowmakcr Limited and subse¬ 
quently became associated with United 
Dominions Trust Limited by taking approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent interest in United Dominions 
Corporation (Ireland) Limited. 

Net profit at £363,297 compared with 
£314,677 in 1963. After repenting a transfer of 
£90,000 to Contingencies the final dividend was 
raised to 8 per cent making 15 per cent for the 
year compared with 14’, per cent forecast at the 
time of the scrip, and rights issues in November, 
1963. 

THI OUILOOK 

Increases in Irish productivity indicated that 
the annual average increase of 4.3 per cent 
envisaged tn the Second Programme for 
Economic Expansion would be achieved in 1964. 
The Chairman mentioned the considerable im¬ 
pact on profitability which rising costs in 
England and Ireland were having. He affirmed 
that unless those could be cushioned by corre¬ 
sponding efforts cm the part of everyone to 
increase efficiency and productivity the ultimate 
* effect, particularly if the general climatic of 
operations became less favourable, could only be 
to slow down the tempo of grovVrh tfhich had 
recently characterise^ the banking systems of 
bath countries. 

The National Bank and .its .customers are 
fortunate, the. Chairman concluded, in having 
4 loyal staff, well qualified to meet the needs 
of the Bank in an era of increasing competition. 
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HOME CIVIL SERVICE 

Pensionable posts for men and women at least 20 and nnder 
27 on Atigust 1, 1965 (extension for service in H.M. Forces 
or Overseas Civil Service and/or approved post-graduate 
experience). 

QUALIFICATIONS: Decree or Dip. Tech, (preferably with 
1 st or 2nd class honours) in mathematics, economics, or other 
appropriate subject; final year students may apply. Cadets will 
be required to take one-year university course for higher degree 
or post-graduate certificate or diploma in statistics during 1965/66; 
those who qualify will become Assistant Statisticians (Inner 
London salary scale (interim) £$85-£l,42^ with promotion 
prospects to £3,985 and above. 

SALARY during course: £836 in Inner London; £811 in 
Outer London ; £766 elsewhere. University fees paid ; book grant. 

WRITE (preferably by postcard) to Civil Service Commission, 
Savile Row, London, W.l, for further information and application 
form, quoting 6040/65. Closing date March 5, 1965. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Chief Accountant required for overseas subsidiary in Uganda. 
Applicants should hold a recognised accounting qualification with 
preferably some industrial experience after qualifying. A knowledge 
or goods or passenger transport accounting desirable but not essential. 
Preferred age group 30-35. Starting salary by negotiation but not 
less than £2,250 per annum with good prospects of advancement, 
together with contributory pension, home leave and medical benefits. 
This is a senior appointment for the right man who wishes to 
make a career overseas and affords scope to develop modern 
merhods of control and management accounting. Applications, 
which will be* treated in the strictest confidence, giving full details 
of experience, qualifications and mariuff status, should be addressed 
to the Financial Controller, United transport Overseas Limited, 
Berkeley Square House, London, W.l. 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE CAREER IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY in the POST OFFICE 


Applications are invited for a post of Assistant Secretary 
at Post Office Headquarters in London. This appointment is 
being made as part of the plan to recruit to the Administrative 
Class a small number of men and women possessing experience 
not normally available within the Service. 

The post is in one of the divisions responsible for the 
direction and forward planning of postal and telecommunications 
services, where policy is concerned with the interplay of factors 
such as demand, organisation, costs, and charges. 

Candidates must be at least 40 and under 46 \ears of age 
on February l, 1965, and should have carried some responsibility 
for the formulatiou of policy in a competitive large scale business 
organisation. 

The salary scale is £3.135-£3,985. There are prospects of 
promotion to Under Secretary (£4,785) and above. 

Selection will be by interview early in March, 1965. 

Appointment may be made on an established (i.c. permanent 
and pensionable) basis or for a period of five years initially. 
This will be a matter for. agreement between the Post Office and 
the successful candidate. A five year appointment would be 
unestablished (i.e. non-pensionable) but with the possibility of 
extension or conversion to pensionable status later. It may be 
possible in certain cases to preserve existing superannuation 
rights during a non-pensionable appointment. 

For further details, application form, and descriptive booklet 
write to the Civil Service Commission, 23 Savile Row, London, 
W.l, quoting 6045/65.- Closing date February 19, 1965. 

L4452/EB 


FREICR, IERMAI, ITALIAR, LIAtBIST 

required fer'appointment <u 

INTERNATIONAL AUDITOR 

Thit vacancy is for a young mas up to30 ycan of age who la fluent 
in at least two of the above languages and English. He may well be 
an Honours Graduate In Modem Language*, and must be capable of 
establishing good working relationships with colleagues from many 
different countries. An accountancy background is ietirtbte, but full 
training will be given to an otherwise suitable candidate. A man of 
the intelligence we require will have no difficulty in mastering this 
aspect of the work. 

The appointment will be based In London and will entail high-level 
international • audR .nrcfcta* co qp ep tc d with the activities of the 
Contin&ftf Europe; 

The Ooiftpany fa a- ' me mb e r 'it* H&lfy ■ expending international oil 
group and can offer first class career prospects. An attractive, progressive 
•alary will be offered aod fully commensurate overseas allowances will 
be paid. 

Applicants should send full details to: 

The Manager—Personnel, 

Continental Oil Company Ltd., 

' Greater London House, - v; - <■ * 1 

Hampgtead'Hoad, y : 1 ' »* rf - v 1 

LONDON, N.W.P. ^ 


(Appointments continued on pages 386ft 
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Engineering Industry 
Training Board 

This Board, set up under the Industrial Training Act, 1964, is 
concerned with the whole range of training in the engineering 
industry. Applications are invited for the following senior posts, 
all permanent, pensionable and based on London, to form a team 
to build up the Board's organisation. 

DIRECTOR 

Responsible for the overall administration of the Board's training 
policy and control of the Board's staff and organisation—central 
and regional. Applicants must have had recent administrative 
experience in industry, preferably in the engineering industry and 
in training. Degree or professional qualifications an advantage. 
Salary in the region of £6,000 per annum, according to experience. 

TRAINING AND EDUCATION OFFICER 

To advise the Board on training and education policy in the 
industry and to head the .Board's advisory and inspection service. 
Applicants should have had considerable administrative and 
practical experience in industrial training at all levels. Salary in 
the region of £4,000 per annum. 

FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

To advise the Board on financial policy and manage all financial 
aspects of the Board’s work, including levy and grant procedures. 
Applicants should have had a wide financial and administrative 
experience in industry and must be chartered or certified 
accountants. Salary in the region of £4,000 per annum. 

Application forms from 

The Secretary, Engineering Industry Training Board, 3 St Andrew’s 
Place, London, N.W.K ■■ 
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ECONOMIST 


A well-known, fast growing oil company requires an experienced 
commercial Economist for a new appointment in its Planning 
Department fa London. He will be responsible for advising on 
forward planning and possible diversification and for undertaking 
market surveys, economic analysis, statistical work. etc. Applicants 
aged 30/3^ should be graduates and previous experience in the 
oil or bulk product indusliies would be an advantage. A practical 
approach is essential. parting salaiy £2.000 £2,500, oension scheme 
and prospects of advancement. This is an attractive opening for a 
man with business acumen who wants to contribute to future policy*. 

Reference Number 392, 

Plra <r apply In confidence quoting referent* number to 


ESI 


Clive and Stokes Limited 


Appointments & Personnel Consultants 
11 ALBEMARLE STREET • LONDON Wl 

IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

Training Board 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Manpower Research and Statistics Officer. 

This post would involve work in connection with the establishment 
of systems for the collection, assessment, analysis and 
Interpretation of manpower and training statistics required to assist 
the Board in discharging its functions under the 
Industrial Training Act. 

A degree or other qualification in economics or applied 
mathematics would be of value, as would experience 
related to the Iron and Steel Industry. 

The post, which is tenabfe in London, would be permanent and 
pensionable. Starting salary in the vicinity of £1,700 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience. 

Application forms and further information are obtainable from the 
Board's offices at Steel House, Toth ill Street, London SW1. 
Applications should be completed and returned within fourteen days 
of the appearance of this advertisement. 





CTAHAMID Or GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED 

ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 

We have an opportunity in our Market Research and Statistics 
Department for a graduate Economist, who will be responsible 
for forecasting, supervising the production of internal sales 
statistics, and preparing economic and operational studies. Other 
important qualifications are a working knowledge of elementary 
statistical method, and good powers of self-expression. 

Candidates should be male, age 26-30, and with at least three 
years* relevant experience. The starting salary will not be less 
than £1.500 p.a., plus fringe benefits. 

Brief career details should be addressed, in complete confidence, 
to: 

Company Personnel Manager. 

CYAN AMID OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, 

, BM'House, London, W.C.X. 

■h - .. . i '' 


INSPECTOR OF TAXES 



afford opportunity to 
forgiulating taxatloa 


S Thc work lias great variety and giver scope 
>r independence and Initiative. The iMPtdoi 
esrcitcd to matte hlx own decisions Imotvlng 
millions at pounds and apttlhrt profeseiona) skills 

J - -■— ^fij, - 


in determining tax liability over the whole 
range of Industry and commerce He is m cloie 
contact with profv»*ionaJ and business people 
ot all kinds. 


The main qualities required are common* 
tense, sound Judgment and a developed hitetlect. 
The Job need® administrative ability but only 
a normal facility with figure*. Arts graduates 
make successful Inspectors ■ women find (he 
work satisfying and do well. 

Posts in the Tax Inspectoral e are available 
now for Chartered or Certified Accountants 
linen or women) with *t least two years' 
Quulltlcd experience Hr*t or second class 
honours graduates and final year students may 
also apply. Candldait* must be at least 24J 
on August l. 1965, and under 28 on the date 
or appllcattpn. fAn exteoslon is granted to 
tegular Service personnel and members or 
H.M. Overseas C'Mt Service who arc under 45.» 
Selection is by group tests and Interviews w be 
Held throughout the year. There is nO written 
examination. 

For full details and application form write 
NOW to: The Secretary. CIVIL MRVICC 
COMMISSION. S \VjLl ROW. IONDON, 
W.l- 
M5) 

UNIVFRSltY IDtNBURGH 

UI PUtTMfc.M Q* SOCIAL 
AN 1HROPOLOGY 

l.CCTURTESHIJ* 

\ppilcations are invited for the post 
of Lecturer in the Department of 
Social Anfhrupology. Candidates should 
possess Aeld work experience among 
iheir other quaHflcations 

Salary Scale 41.4UO x MS—SI.*’40: 

Bar, £1.833 x tg? — £2,303 per annum 
with placement eccofttine i<> qualifica¬ 
tion* and experience. aud with super* 
annuuiiou benefit 

The successful candidate will he 
expected to lake up duty on October I, 

Fuiliter pariUular* may be obtained 
fi<»m the uiiJcrcigned. with whom 
applications (sit copies). gi v "»* «*»# 
names c*f two referee*, iliould be lodged 
not l.uer livun February 20 1965 

A tandldarc from oser*cak muv Nubmlt 
one copy of his application 

CHklUFS U STrW.VRT. 

Se_ioijr> to till* University 
i.tmnrj lOrti 


UNIVERSITY or BELfAST 

LICIUKIMIIP IN U'i'l II D SULIM 
SIUPILS 

The Senate Oi The LMiccjiS University Ot | 
Bdtjbt imitcx applications lot j Lectureship ; 
m Applied Social Studies from April 1. 1063. I 
or us soon thereafter as possible Candidate* , 
should be graduates wuh j professional auallfi- 
L.HU1I1 in medical or p-^Utiiiiru. bOcial work with 
eviwneiuc of icjvlima and Mipeidslnn studenu 
[ m field wotk Salary ramie is £1,400 to 12.3U5 
plus contributory pension right* under the 
i f s.S U Initial ptuiinu on lh< salary Scale 
f will depend on qualifications and experience. 

I Application* slvoutd he received by Murih 6. 

t . Further particulars may be obtained 
| from C. K t owie, M A . LL B.. J 1* . Secretary. 

MARKETING 

Marketing man required for progressive 
I oudon advertising agency development. Age 
probably .U)-,V3. wltii degree and suitable 
experience. Box J8K9. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

INSliTUTT. OI LOCAL GOVERN MbNT 
S1UDIL* 

LECTURER OR SENIOR LPC1URER 

A lecturer or Senior Lecturer is required 
to assist with courses for Senior Overseas 
Administrators as from September J. 1963. 
Salary on the scale £1.400 10 £2.503 or £2.410 
to £3.130 according to age. ekperience and 
qualifications. Membership of, urn F.S.S.U. 
The appointment win be re# two years In the 
first instance. Preference wlB ba given to ihoee 
with experience of developing countries and 
research interests in the field oflocal government 
and administration. Applications in triplicate 
should be received by February 22nd. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

A Research Assistant U required 'for two 
yean in the first instance, to oOmpMe biblio¬ 
graphies and give general assistance in research 
work. Graduates la Social Science or gtned 
field* preferred. Knowledge ot local govern* 

ss ssysar *!!•net stmt -js 

as possible. Applications In tripljeau gheuld 
be received by February lltb. 

Further particulars of both these posts, may 
be obtained from the Assistant Resist rar. 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science, 
Unlvers Hy of Bir m i ng ham. E d g b a etow * Blfmlng. i 

l' to whom applications should be sent 1 


Trdie gMOeWllon of progressive growth 
industry has k vacancy for a young 
economist with statistical training. 
Industry-w‘idc statistics and trends analysis 
are hem# developed and there Will be 
considerable scope for, initiative hoe and 
In relation to Official and N.E.D.C. 
requirement* 

Candidates should have a University 
degree with .statistical training and secern I 
years' experience, preferably h> Industry. 
Commencing salary in the rurtge of 
£l,3S0-.£i,650 according to qualifications 
and expcrieocr. Write to: The Director 
Association of the British Pharmaceutical 
Industry. Mercury House. 193 Knights* 
bridge, London. S.W.7. 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications are invited /or | Lectureship la 
the Departmem of Politics. Trefereoco will b# 
given to candidates with teadiing tad rcteurcB 
interests in the Soviet Union 4it# government 
and domestic politics or Its International rela* 

or thought will be tfcluOnted. 1 


•ssse Karri. 

Reading, by whom applications must be 
received not later 1 than Febru a ry - 2fl. 1963-. 


fw v f urtftBr 
announcements see 
pages 374,385 and 387 


B radford !N*TtTUTr of tec n. 

NOLOOY — PROPOSED UNIVJRSU T 
P F Yorkshire Residential Centre 

for Short Full-time Management Courses. 

The Bradford Institute of Technology, acting 
on behaK of a number of oilier rdtiuitlunal 
bodies in the Yorkshire region, wishes to 
appoint a Director to Investigate tne possibility 
ot establishing a Residential Centre for short 
full-time management courses. The Director 
frill be responsible for the Investigation which 
will be to determine the feasibility aud need 
for a, residential cenuc and to advise on the 
most suitable location. 

Applications arc invited from persons with 
good honoui* degrees and experience oi 
management education The position will 
require exceptional dme and deicrminntion 

The penon appointed wilt Join the it off ot 
the Bradford Institute of Technology He will 
he seconded to carry out the ime-st(gallon indi¬ 
cated above. the security ot the pom will 
be guaranteed by (he Institute Salary is i|t 
the range tor Senior Lecturers In unbersitfes-^ 
£2.505 tiv £i.25«» per aanum Jt Is expeued 
that the person appointed will be capable at 
becumiug the Dtreuor ot (he Residential Centre 
it It H decided to proceed with Us establishment 
As un alternative, (he spousoix of the schenw 
would agree to (he secondment of someone with 
simable gualliications from Industry or ciint- 
nieree to direct the lnve 5 rlg.iuon He w.niid 
be miuchcd to the InMltute but Ins sui.uy would 
be paid out of the funds provided b> the 
sponsors or the ichttnc. 

Further particulars and Application forms 
which should be returned not Liter than 
February 15. 1965. may he obtained lroin (he 
R**Ktur. Ref "6Y 'M, Bradford Institute iR 
technology. Bradford 7 Ficlimlpatv confi- 
deniltil ctKiulrles arc Imtled froifi Intending 
applicants and should be addressed to ProiCksor 
1 Kempncr. The Management Centre. Bradford 
Institute of Technology. Emm Lane. Brudiord 9 




The United Nations will «thortl> 
begin recruiting staff for the 
new trade machinery established 
by the General Assembly 
following the Geneva Trade 
Conference of 1964. 

A substantial number of 
vacuncies at various levels of 
responsibility will be available 
for highly trained economists 
and econometricians, including 
those with experience in one or 
more of the following fields: 
trade in primary products or 
manufactures, trade projections, 
trade policy, shipping, insur* 
ance, tourism. 

r J 

Please»send applications to 
W. H, Tftfri, Admfaistrative 
Officer, Office of Personnel, 
United Nations, New York. 
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•• BALUOLCOUJEGE 

A D. LEAKE RESEARCH FCULOWSHlIf ' 

Hie cTiflgge proposed if « suitable candidate presents tiiimelf, ja elect 
to a F. D. Leake Research rellomWo to be taken up on September. >9, 1965 
Cor such later date as may be arranged) at a stipend of X2,2SpTPCi fifjttuni with 
tcrtaJn additional benefits. The Fellowship will be tenable {fr'jpM years in 


to** years in 
rWiii be to 


vvMNfii hwiuwmi i im rniuw^up win w i^nigig «ar f /fWfPB y in 

the first instance and may be renewed. The duty of the jUMMf hriTi be to 
conduct tesearch In the field of accounting, applled . dpQttQmfcfa Jypd public 
finance. Practical experience either in accounting or » dtpus-mtib wdl be 
taken into account. \ v 

Applications should he sent hv March Ut to tho Cotirge Secrrt&y t Bui Hot 
CoWew, from iM hoHt further particulars as to duties, tennri and etrtolumems 


university of new England 

ARWrtaftAiB. NEW SOUTH WALES 

u&s5&k s fty?c'«s 

STATISTICS: Qualifications or etperlcpce |n 
economic statistics or econometrics are necessary. 
The successful applicant will panic!pat in the 
teaching of economic statistics courses .within 
the Faculties or Economies and Agricultural 
Economics, where a full sequence leading to 
Honours year specialisation is being developed. 

LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY: The position 
is within the Faculty of Agricultural Eppborafcs. 
applicants should nave an Honours Sit a Ift 
Sociology. Anthropology or Rural Sociology. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 

Commencing salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience m 
the case of the above-mentioned appointments. 


MAI^tETHESEARCH 

gra<flffi*'e ^ ^l8 l^ ftr l, thc Cd appSin? 

rnent at HIM Of the Market Research 
Depiftmcnu . 

Otaduates' should . Includa a food 
rcoabmkc degree with a sound know¬ 
ledge . OT applied statistic* and either 
previous erNtgsn in the market 
research Add or g lively Interest in 
modern sailing gnd ■ advertising 
technique!. ; 


Application*, glyfag 
e Personnel Officer, 


the Personrtci I 

Board, Thumbs 


ief details to 
ilk Mgtkc.ing 


the case of the above-mentioned appointments. 
1 he salary ranges are as follows: Associate 
Professor. CA3.59S; Senior Lecturer. £A2.74f x 
iAIUU — CAJ.245 ; Lecturer. £ A 1.8 95 X €Ai05 
•— 6A2.630, Salaries are at prew»t under 


McMAStER UNIVERSITY 


— £AI.640. Salaries are at prewu under 
ret lew. - 

Provision Is matfa srlth all gfiffioimmenta toe 
travel and retnoval expenses incurred on taking 
up an appointment, and for permanent staff, 
superannuation benefits and staff housing loans. 
Academic staff are also entitled to travel grants 
and full salary for study lease. 

TUTOR7DEMON8TRATOR IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS: Applications are In* itert from 
persons with an Honours degree in Economics, j 
Agricultural Economics or Agriculture vhh a ! 
major in Economica Or Mathematical Statistics j 
or In Biometry. Opportunity may exist for the j 
successful applicant to work towards a higher 
degree. 

CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT 

Commencing salary will be determined 
according to quaUfleauons and experience, within 
the ranges for Demonstrators and Tutors as 
follows: Grade L £ A 1,293 x ITAM‘— fAl.StS ; 
Grade U. ftAl.49* * TjOp—lA 1.735. 
Grade hi. *AI.733 * -£*50—£ A 1.995. 
Salaries are at present undor Yev lew. 

Provision Is made with all appdtmments for 
travel and removal expenses Incurred on taking 
up an appointment. 

APPLICATIONS 

Further Information and method pf applies-.: 
lion may be obtained from the Association of 


HAMILTON. ON 


Further Information and method pf applies-, 
lion may be obtained from (he Association of 
Commonwealth Universities _ <BtM*h Offw, 
Marlborough House. Pan MOB, London, I.W.S. 

Applications close. In Australia and London, 
on February 2*>, 19t>5 . 


UNIVERSITY OF 0ETER 

Applications arc fevitcd for the following pOB|s (tOlUg ftorts October 1. 1965. 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL STUDIES 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

ONE LECTURESHIP/ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 

one assistant Lectureship in economic and social 

STATISTICS 

ONE ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC HISTORY 

ONE assistant lectureship 

for which preference vjll be given to candidates having special interests 
in Noorilrituh economic history since '.750. 

ONE ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 

for which preference will be given to candidates having special interests 
in British economic, history vine® 1500 

SALARY SCALES: 

LECTURER £1.400 x £85 — £2,505 PER ANNUM 

ASSISTANT LECTURER £1.US0 x £75 — £1,275 PER ANNUM 

Fnbiftl <alarv will be fixed leconilng w qua U float Iona and experience. 

Further pmicuiaft of rhese po»t« nwy bo obtained from: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
NORTHCOTE HOUSE, 

THE QUEEN'S DRIVE 
FXETFR 

THE CLOSING DATE FOR ALL THE ABOVE POSTS *1$ THE 
11TH FEBRUARY, 19fi5. 


mb jsts 

«ci »l of tne next academic year 


Political Science as gf the next academic year 
(1965-66), Because of its prospective expansion 
beyond that date, the Department will be able 
to accommodate a broad range of Academic 
(teaching and research*' latenpto, to Its new 
appointees. Initially,, Mmey*r> r on$ of lew 
earliest appointees {kv , Economic* will be 
primarily interested lt|, development economics 
and economic history, XM in fdlwy Science, 
one will be primarily Interested m comparative 
politics. Hie academid work of US Department 
is carried on at both- the undergraduate and 
graduate levels. 

The ranks In which applicants will be 
appoiatad sill depaud upon their particular 
qualification*. Present minimum salary levels 
inow under review for 1965-661 for the ranks 
of Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant 
Professor and Lecturer arc $13,000, $9,500, 
$ 7 ,500 and S6.000. respectively. An attractive 
life imuranet. hospitalisation and medical plan 
is also provided for staff member*. Assistance 
with travel expenses of nesyr appolmces is 
also provided. 

Applicants are fntfted to submit full curri¬ 
culum vitae, inclpding details of their teaching 
experience and research interests, and the names 
or three referees. This information should 
reach the undersigned by February 15, 1965. 

11. CRAIG VfclVOR. 

Chairman. 

Department of JSoemomlct and Political Science. 


require a 

DEPUTY 

PURCHASING OFFICER 

The successful applfjc&ftt will be directly responsible to 
the Chief Purchasing Officer and will take over his 
duties during his afctsjeuotL’ > 

Previous experience in the purchasing techniques of a 
pharmaceutical company is preferable but not essential. 
It is desirable that the applicant should have previdus 
experience with packaging materials and be a graduate 
or a member of the Purchasing Officers’ Association. 

This is a new position and the successful applicant will 
be given a wide scope for showing initiative and taking* 
on considerable responsibility. A good salary is offered 
together with a non-contributory pension scheme, 5-day 
week and full subsidised canteen facilities. 

i 

Apply to : The Personnel Officer, 

E. R. SQUIBB & SONS LIMITED, 

Edwards Lane, Liverpool 24. 


EDUCATION, BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM 

M.SC. COURSE IN AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invited from graduates, 
preferably in economics, agricultural economics, 
agriculture or honiculture, for this two-»car 
course leading to the degree of M.Se. (by 
examination). The course give* special emphasis 
to statistics and econometrics. 

Scholarships are available from ihe Ministry 
of Agriculture. Fisheries and Food and from 
other bodies. 

Futfher particulars and application forms are 
obtainable from the Secretary. University of 
Nottingham. School of Agriculture, button 

Bonington. Loughborough. Leicestershire. ___ 

SC. <ECON.) LOND.. long teaching 
• experience, offers private or group 
tuition in theoretical and applied economics 
for Part 1 and II of B Sc.tEcon.) Degree. 
Also all compulsory subjects.—Box 1871. 
TTNIVERS1TY OF LONDON: A course of 
i«o lectures entitled “ A Sydthsrii of 
Capital Theory " will be delivered by fffififfiff 
I. F. Pearce (Southampton) at 5 pm. on 
February 2nd and 4th at the London School 
of Economics and Political Science. Houghtop 
Street, Aldwy^h. W c.2. 

ADM.SSION 

_ Academic, Rcgmrar. 

Home Study Courses 
B^c.(ECON.), LLB. 

and other external degrees of the University of 
London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship, Law, 
Costing. Banking, Insurance, Marketing. G.C.E., 
and many tnon-exam.) courses in business sub¬ 
jects including he new Stockbrokers and Stock¬ 
jobbers course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subject in whkh interested, to 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(Dept, G9;2>. St Alb«M. . . 

or call at 30 Oeeco Victoria Street. Londmb. 
r.C.4. City 6874. (Founded 191» 


TUITION AT HOME 

Wolscy Hall (EM. 1894) provides successful 
courses lot G.C.E. laU Examlniut Boards) and 

fe/T®. 'v&vSsrL&hh 

Diplomas and Ccrtlflcates. 1,824 Wolscy Hall 
students passed B.Sc.Econ. since 1950. Tuition 
also for Law. Statistical. Secretarial and other 
Professional Exams., R.9.A., etc. Moderate 
fees, instalments if desired. Prospccius from 
E. W. Shaw I letcher. C.B.E., LL.iT. Principal. 
Dept. P.17. 

WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ADVANCED 
TECHNOLOGY, SALFORD 

department of management studies 

PLANNING FOR EFFICIENT MARKETING 
A residential course tor those of professional 
standing to be held on April 7-9. 1965. Fee 
for the course 23 guineas. 

A brochure giving detgUs of the course, and 
applica(Jon forma may be obtained from the 
Hsad Of the Department of Management 
Studies. Royal Coflegc of Advanced Technology. 
Saiford 3. Lancashire. 


r ISEi-VGUS ’Lfc*■ FILaN^AIS 7 List of 
Ma hundreds of French hooka, mainly at 
41. 6d., free, on rrhucu.— llachctie. 4 Regent 
Place, adjoining 130 Regent Street, w.i. 

O MBUDSMAN: All-day Conference, 
February 6th. Speaker from Danish 
Ombudsman. Discussion under Chairman from 
Canadian Royal Commission. —- Particulars : 
Society for Individual Freedom, 55 Pork Lane. 
GRO. 6475. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 

DIVIDEND NO. 310 

Notice is hereby then that a DIVIDEND 
of 65 cents per share upon the paid-up capital 
stock of this Bank has been DECLARED for 
ihe uirrtnt quarter and will be payable at the 
Bonk and its branches on and after March ). 
1965, to Shareholders of record at the Joso 
ot buidoSM pa January 30. 1965. 

, * 

Janfigry ip. Chief' General Manager. 


INVEST IN 

62 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


CORPORATION BONDS 

miffMsrSVttn. Mtalmm £8,000 

S«tall< trM:—IDRSOtS TREA»«IEI. 0«pt E. 

hssicipm. luiiomit, wiKmiMtssa, ymkehiie 
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Japan’s 
Mount Fuji 
has long been 
considered an ideal 
representation of 
timeless, unchanging per- 
manence .. .yet, paradoxically,it is 
also symbolic of a dynamic nation 
characterized by phenomenal 
growth and progress 


in response to 

changing times. 


Fuji Bank, loo. rqjrocuLs ho ill 
permanence and change. It has been 
a solid foundation stone of Japan’s economy 
for over three-quarters of a century. 

Yet, during all that time, 
it has only Been through constant improvement 
and expansion - through change — 

that .Fuji Bank has been able to contribute 
to tlic stabilized growth of the nation's 
domestic and foreign biMiie-^. 

r 


Now that Japan has assumed* 
full membership* in the international 
economic community, Fuji Bank look* forward to 
even further growth and expansion 
as a truly international bank, 
permanently linking Japan 

with the rest of the world. 


JAFAN S L AUGUST COMMFkCiAi. B>>MK 


the FUJI BANK ltd. 

» I . ■■■ .. -- i — , ■ .. h. — 

Head Office; Tokyo, Japan 

Nat»on-wi<!e of branch ofticc<Mhcoiigh<mt Japan 

Ovew^pa Office?: Loiubm, New York and'Jpu^ddorf 
^ Hep tesenUi live Utiicoi CakulU . . 
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Interested in Australia 

Nominee & Investment Services 

A guide to, and service for, your Australian 
and New Zealand portfolio investments — 
specially designed to assist non-resident 
investors. 

Forming a Company in Australia 

Covers varioys aspec ta ofCompany t£w as 
defined in the Uniform Companies Ac I now 
operating in most Australian States -and 
much else besides. 

Opportunity Australia 

The purpose of this 174'page book is i ogive 
a factual and balanced picture of I lie re- 
sources and business opportunities in 
Australia. 

All copies freely available upon request, 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA 

LIMITED Iitwrjionittd in Vu tot ia 

LOUDON OFFtCT. 

12 Old Jewry EC2 • Telephone MET 87G1 
tu \o 01 nr k 

3jy'I3Q Collins Street, Melbourne. 



Tokyo Invites the World 
to the.i 


6th 

TOKYO 

FAIR 





The ideal showcase for the world’s capital and consumer 
goods, except metal working fhachine tools, . . 



April 16 - Mciy 6, 1965 

For further information contact: 


Tokyo International Trade Fair Commission 

C.P.O. Box 1201, Tokyo, Japan 
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For the Processing and ^d^nqf{f^o4$ 
we supply complete pfaitf, . 

Under the slogan NAGEMA COMBINES TRADITION AND 
PROGRESS, the manufacturers united In the NAQ&MA Group for machtaot for 
the processing and packaging of foo^ejpljfrd exhibiting fomo 

20 new and further developments In addition tp melr standard ranger in Halt 7of 
the Technical Fair Grounds at the Leipzig Jubilee Fair held from February 28th 
to March 8th, 1965?TAa manufacturers are eachSppedallzed Wthe production of 
. t ertein !hii[cjMptfry ^Pbrtic u I fre^p^Mls i\^dg:pUfcsd encomplotq production 
lines of highest efficiency. All products are bacfedby decades of exhaustive 
research and infinite production know-how* 

Our export programme includes also canteen kitchens in standardized add-on 
units* normal kitchen equipment as welt as refrigeration and air-conditioning 
plant. 


CHEMIEAUSRUSTUNGEN 

Deutscher Infjon- und Auesenhandel, 108 fyerlln, Mohrenstrasse 58/M 
German Democratic Republic 


At the Leipzig Fair; Technical Fair Grounds, Hall 6 
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' •' ,• 

16 *. BeI. HAISSMANN— 9 e 

« , ■J» ( 

$onr Hotel**** in 
: ihe heart of Paris 

T«-I.: 1*110 63-74 find <14-53 
CflMc Addi vbs; AiubimsoM IRAKIS 

Also at FONT-RtiMEU, (Pyr -Or.) Altitude 1,800 m 
Winter and Summer Seaton- HOTCl OES PYRENEES. Tel 49 and 94 



WE HtflJJTHEKEY 
TO BETTER BANKING’ 

Oat experience is you* fejggeot banking 
asset. Let us nse It tfl yout advantage.. 

'he Dai-Ichi Bank. Ltd. 


}fead Office: Tokyo, Japan New York Agency: Nctv York 
Overseas Representative Offices: Chicago^ London 



by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its Establish¬ 
ment, the bank has beeli making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with funds raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign business, 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term fiofuscing qpofftghttjfc bank will play an in¬ 
creasingly vital rote in Japdijta lnat^^al future. 


the L0NG-TB9I 

I4h» 




OF JAPAN ltd. 

fhln-ye Olnke) 

HeodMkei ONiiRpM/ Tokyo, iijMR 
Now KiA aoyroi p i f Hvo OfVkei 
20 tijignii Ploee, Now York, N.Y, 10003 


The 

Economist 


Guide to 

Weights and Measures 

T'liis Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of The Economist lor use within our own office; 

it was decided to publish it aaf a book to serve a wider- public. 

1 he Guide lias now been out of print for some years 
but requests for copies still come in. It has therefore been 
decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 
and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights 
and measures of tho- world; lb* the most widely uKcLuaiu, 
tables of equivalents are given; 
for units that are used only in certain countries and 
trades, conversion factors arc given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. $2.43) post free for cash with 
order, is obtainable from: * 

Publications D epa rtm ent, Hie Economist, 25 5t. Jameses 
Street, London, S.W.L 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 



yields allow for taxat 7s. 9d. in C N Ex capitalisation. .T fix right!; tt Equivalent to $ 0 sterling. 
Plat yield (*) Em all (fi) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To laceit dace, (n) Interim since reduced or pasted. 


' fix dividend. f Tax free. t Assumed average IHe, 7 yean. f The net redemption*yields allow for tax at 7a. *d. in C (I Ex capitalisation. .V fix right!. t* Equivalent to 10 sterling. 

(o) Interim dividend. (b) Pinal dividend, (e) Year * dividend (c) To earliest date ( f) Flat yield (*) Em ali (/i) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest dace, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 

(p) Resulting from spin of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock Japanese prices supplied by Dnwa Securities. Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange 


































































































































* THE ECONOMISTJS« 

LONDON: NEW YORK j FRANCE 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA 
AUSTRALIA: JAPAN 


“"1 I 'A 

*‘4 ^ 5 \t | 


A U 


^ I /A f-i 

V'-j e./ * i r * \ \ w / 


ukiA y^Huivi 


Prices,'l&4/6i'| 
High | Low ! 


SI /I 34/- 

$s n^ 

. Sfr.m 

* jjt* ar 

s ?< IP 

'% 'ft 
iv m 
%s*w 

45/4 30/) ' 

30 

*$’’ f! 

10/4 ; 7/* 

sr &?’ 

32/- 21/4 

32/3 22/9 

L 24/0* 4 14/1*2 

V 19/4*4 1 14/1'I 
1 14/9 11/4 I 

14/- | 10/M, 

52/- | 44/1 O'j 

21/1*2 I 14/3 
63/5*4 I 52/7i 2 ' 
19/6 I 15/9 
41/9 ’ 33/l'a 

67/3 t 58/- 
31/M, 2l/4»i 

50/- 40/8*4 

21/6 11/3 

18/6 I 12/6 

32/- ( 26/10*2 

8/1 *, 4/4'j 

44/6 35/- 

13/- 10/4*» 

8/11*4 ; 7/- 
*1/1*2 ! 8/8*4 

93/3 72/6 

35/4*2 30/6 

36/6 30/- 

i 15/9 11/101, 

T 39/3 . 30/6 

Mil l Mb 

56/- 1 47/9 

23/4*2 ; 20/5*4 
52/3 1 39/- 


tm Two 
Dltldend* 
(e) (b) (cl 




: > ELECTRICAL 4 RAOIO 

4<4b 3*4® Ail.,. a 

iihc 6 o; wcc.Zi 

5 o i 6 6 } CromptonFhrkinson.SA- 

7*i o : 20 b I Dacca..70/- 

II* ic i 5 oj|M4..to/- 

9 * 2 < [ 4 o glJfoteVtocemacion.. .5/- 

7i i f ) «! English Electric. .£1 

5*9lc I 3 e ( General Electric......ft 


‘ p Vwd. j 


5*9lc 3 e ( Contra! Electric......fl 

•*«6 4Ha CAhn«i(...Cl 

10 6 4 a’ PMHpi Lamp Work*. 100. 

5**e 6 * a b Plemv. 10 /- 

ll-lo 20 C ■ Pro«J«mbridge) ,...5/- 

15 o 25 6 ftadioROncels.5/-, 

47g 6 - Vt *0 A. RgyroUe....Cl 

22*iC IS o morn Electrical.,.., 5/- 
. - OMNWEMIM 

4 f ib 4*a o Btbcockft Wiko*... .£! 

4 o 7 b John Brown . ..Zt 

• fr 4 o CtmmoU Laird.5/- 

20 6 10 a Internet Cambutt....B/j 

7*,b 2*ja Swan Hunter.,£f 

5*4 b 3 n iohn Thompson ..... V- 

1 3*4 « 90*4 6 Coventry Gauge..,. lOy- , 

4*j 6 +2 o Alfred Herbert..£1 

2*i a IT *4 b Aerow (Eng.) *A\...V- 
, I7**b‘ 7*iO AOT4AIrObfoundtr^.S/- 

15 b 5 o Ayerys.«... ,5/- ; 

4 o 6 6 BSA. 10 /- 

14. e 6 a Geor* Cohen.5/- 

6 b 5 a Devy-Ashmore ..5/- 

M *j c S 0 ! Guest, Keen.£1 

n.,c .1 

, 4 ,a 13 6 M RsntetnbA Maries... 5/- 
8*4 c 4>)a i RtnoldChtHW ,>,.*44 

7 a 8 b Tube Investment*.£1 

7ljb 2*t a Vickeri .....£1 

2*2 a 91* b j Werd (Tho* W.).£l 

10 a 7'jb Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
16 6 S a VYoodtll-Duckhtm.. .5/- 

fOOD A TOBACCO 

I2*i c 14 c Allied Supplitn,.... 10/- 
28*i c '12 a Amoc, brlciih Foods.. t - 

8 6 4 a Borril.£1 

t2»j a f5 b 5rook« Bond ‘B* ... .5/- 

4*4 a 7*i b F|uh LpvtB.2/6 

8 *ib ■ l*ja | InternetiOnel Stores..5/- 
I2>}6 5 a i L Lyons A*.Cl 

5*i<j I0*]b | Rtnki Hovh.10/- 

14 c i 7 a [ JlackiuB Co I men .. 10/- 

II *2 c 3* in Spillers.5/- 

9’9c i B a I Tata A LyU . LI 

25 c , 12 o Tosco St 6 r«s.I/- 

13-6c 5 n Unigate,, .5/- 

19*10 110 * 6 6 I 8 rit. Amer Tobec. .10/- 

It 4h 5 Callther .10/- 

157] c 6 n | Imperial Tobacco.... £1 

NSURANCE 

91*3 c 43*70 I 8 r.tannic.5/- 

25 b 20 t» J Commorcial Union . 5/- 
126*3 c t24*i c I Equity A Uw Lite . 5/- 

25 6 1 12*2 <J | Ctnci at Accident.... 5/- 

.5 6 ll*jr» Guardian...3/- 

50 b 50 n i legal A General.5/- 

13 6 II 'J Northern ft Empf.£1 

t95 6 t20 n rear.5/- 

291*3 c 1125 a Prudential 1 A 1 .4/- 

16*j 6 15 o Royal.5/- 

11*46 7>] 0 Royal Exchange.£1 

MOTORS ft AIRCRAFT 

5 a 1 5 b Birflaftd.5/- 

20 c 20 r British Motor.5/- 

10 c 12*2 c jaguar Cars'A'.5/- 

4- c 4 c[ RootosMotoiVA'-4/- 

2* 2 a 8 * 2*6 I Leyltnd Motors.£1 

8*2 b , 5 a Briatol Aeroplane... 10/— 

7 6 : 5 o I Hawker Slddeley.£1 

7*26 , 2 * 2 0 Rolla-Rorce.£T 

t 8 c ; 13*40 Dowry Group.10/— 

I3'8c 5 a Dunlop Rubber-10/— 

2*20 5 5 * 6 Joseph Lucas.£1 

20 c 9 a Proned Steel.5/- 

4 a 8*2 6 Triplex Holdings... 10/- 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS 

20 6 5 a Finenciel News.5/- 

30 6 7* 2 a Financial Times.5/- 

14 b 4 a Internee. Publishing .,%h 

16 b 14 a Newt of the World.. S/¬ 
he 4 a W. H. Smith A Son A’. £ I 

14 b 10 a Thomson Org’n.5/- 

6*46 5 a Bowuer Paper.£1 

22*i c IB a British Printing.&/~ 

10 c I3'i c Bunxl Pulp.S7- 

II b 5 a ReedPeper.Cl 

10 b 4 a Wlpgins Teapo.£1 

STEEL 




! M/9 

5 a 

1 *3/8*4 

20 c 

26/9 

10 c 

6 /M, 

' 4- c 

37/2*4 

2 !*? 

15/- 

8*2 b 

27/4*2 

7 b 

23/8*4 ! 

7*,6 

27/3 ! 

t 8 e ; 

, 25/7*2 | 

I3’8c 

' 32/9 ; 

2 * 1*1 

13/3 

20 c 


»T' 

* 4 \b k Uh* 

1 24/** 2VJ0** 

. 42/3* -44/- 

i®- -m 

39/^1 41/- 


i ;• 

•• tr. 

1 * 8 - 

;1 JjJ 

it - 


Iff* 

n'n '\, 

49/- 44/9 f 

ft- 98 ' 
|r 98 1 * 

69/3 42/- 

¥ [^' 
11/6 !i/l 


Iflllljc t tS o 

I6*j6 15 n 


29/6*4 ! 8-12 


CeMlles. 

..£1 

26/- 

»/- 

11-43 

Dorman Long. 

..£1 

23/9 

23/9 

11 -79 

i»«#Jro Steel.... 

..Cl 

19/6 

19/9 

10-13 

South Durham. 

..£1 

16/6 

17/6*4 

13-67 

Steel Co. of Wales.. 

..£1 

18/- 

18/4 

10-81 

StewaTta ft Lloyds.. 

..£1 

10/6 

11/3 

11-20 

John Summers. 

..£1 

27/6 

28/- 

13-41 

United Steel. 

..£1 

27/4 

28/- 

10-71 


‘ test Two 
Dividends 


(Widen* ' 


22/10*7 10 7c 

10/3 1 c 

7/10*2 lO** c 


43/- tl7**b , 

I 24/- 1 n O 

3/- io-8c I 


1| °?r 0 &W 

• ■ Mocnumow 

1 j Anoc BrUiah PkdurO.S/- - 

i O^feSd’!^..,.‘fit 

I U5!r. Gro r::::ifc. 

I BrldAMuch ..I.... 

5 . British Oxygon...... 5/- 

t BotNtia.. I/- 

< 0& U Rue.... 10 /- 

I &?&goi.5/- 

4 CeatMBOr A* 

» Glaxo........,..,. 10 /- 

I 

1 Mecca *A*.5A 1 

4 94gtloft«(Omfilnr««*>Kl 
f Powell Duffr/ft, ,,i, 10/- 
1 Rank Organisation., .5/- 

t Schweppes ...5/- 

p Seen‘A*..ty- 

t StOetloy ..S/- 

i T h emes T iWiwg.>..; /- 

t Tumor ftNowR9»*«n £> 

: ustew.v.'.v.'ik 

» United Gleas...._5/- 

i United Melasma .... 10/- 
1 MUMS 

f Anglo-American.... 10/— 
i Coo solid. OoM Field! £1 

• General Mining.Cl 

1 Union Corporation. >2/4 
» fri* State Geduld.. .5/- 

» W. Dr ufonteln.10/- 

4 Western Deep ‘A*....£1 
i Western Holdings .. .5/- 
i Chartered 15/f 

» Rhod. Angto-Amer. 10/— 

1 Roen Selection Tst.... £ I 

■ Tanganyika Com.... 10/— 
t Da Beera Dald. Reg. 5/- 
*. Incarnar. Nickel ,,. n.p.y. 

% London Tm.4/- 

H RT2. \0/- 

t Tronoh.5/- 

Sl SIPPING 

► AngloNornen. £i 

1 Brit, ft Com’wealth 10/— 

> Cunard.£1 

Furness Withy.£1 

- PftODofd.£1 

j Royal Mail.£1 

I TEXTILES 

it j EnglishSewmgCouon 5/- 

n Courtaulds.5/- 

i- West Riding Worsted.£l 
r*! WoolcOmberi.£1 

■ ! Calico Primers.5/- j 

1 Coats, Patom ft B.£1 j 

■ Viyella Int......S/- 1 

,! TRUm 6 PROPERTY 

! Alliance Trust.5/- 

j BET A* Defd.5/- 

• I Cable ft Wireless... 5/- > 

Philip H» I .5/- . 

1 Industrie) A General. $/- 
' City Centro Props. ..5/- ! 
City Lend, Reel Prop..£l 
Land Securities.... .10/- 
1 Lond.Cnty.Freehld.. 10/- 
TEA A RUBBER 
; Cone. Tea.A Lands ...£l.|. 

1 ; lokal (Assam).£1 

' Highlands ft Lowlands 2/- 

1 London Asiatic.2/- 

United Sua Botong ... £1 


' V1.I4, ’ " ’ 

Jan. 20, Cover 

1915 

n \% .1 ... 


j. 47V- 46/4- 

, 24/6 24/- 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 


43/- 43/- 

17/6 I7/I0‘i 

14/0*4 14/0*4 

35/- 34/9 

28/3 29/9 

IS/- 114/11*4 

10/7*2 10/4*2 

21/4*, 21/10*1 

! 20/T0*2 19/9 

Ii^*4 IXSi 

I 18/3 18/6 


A.E.AG. Un.Tat.. 
Bank Insurance.... 

Bank Unitv. 

1 Brit. Ind. Flex. I sc . 

! . 2 nd. 

. 3rd. 

4th. 

I British Life Units .. 

I B. S. International. 

1 Brit. Sharehldrs. .. 

! 

, Capital Units. 

Commonwealth... 

1 Community Un.... 
Consol’d. BITS.... 
Domestic Unit Pd.. 

! Elect, ft Ind. D. ... 

Falcon Trust. 

First Prov. ‘Res . 1 .. 

Income Units. 

Insurance Units ... 


January 20 
, 15/H'i 16/91, 
6/3 6/7 

I 0 / 6 *,. I I/Mi 
6/3*2 ' 6/7*a 
22/6 23/7 

6/5*2 6/9*1 

26/5 27/7* 

5/6»i 5/10 

12/1 Mi 13/7* 
14/4 15/0*2 


>! Investment Trust. 
\ I M. ft G. Gen. Tit. 
r Second M. ft G... 
I Metals ft Mina. .. 
' . Mid. Ind. ft Gen. 

i I Nat. B.I.P.S. 

I New issue. 

■ Orthodox Unit.. 

. Overseas Units .. 
Propits. 


January 20 
r/IM a .8/5 


3/1 M a 4/2 


3 36 ! Scotbiu.. 

5 61 | Scouhares. 

. 5 48 ScoMJnltf. 


3 63 Security 1st. 

4 68 I Shield Unit Fund 

fils I Trr.*S, u " h *:: 


515 TJ.T.Cep. 

417. T.B.T. Inc,. 

5-41 Unicom Truw.... 
i 3 75 Welsh Dragon.... 


, *♦ Yield, based on awumed dividends :--Acrow (In*.) ‘A'M-1%, BICC. 11%. ipLSA, 9»i%. ,*"**$* +>rm*HOl\, I Mj%. tax free. Bulling 26»,% 

k Coats, Paten* ft 11*,%. George Cohen, 16%. Richard CostalB, 20%. English Sewing Cotton, 12%. Gellaher, 17%. General Electric, 7* ? %. Grattan W em h euseeJ»l%, alter scrip issue. 
I Marks ft Spencor‘A’. 28*4%. Renold Owns, A. Rcyrolie, • - 4%T SpTlfers, 12*i%* lohit Thompeen, exclude* special bonus, 4%. Thomas Tilling, 27f,%. Vfyelk int.. 17*,%. 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
January 20 
London 


Market discount'ffctiN 

(3 month* ) . 

Treasury bills ... 6 $t 

Bank bills ... 6 ** 1 »- 7 a 

Fine trade bill*. 7» 4 -8 

Eu/b-dollar : 

7 day!'notice ... 3*4-4' 4 

3 months'. 4'4-4*t 

Kurootsrlinf deposits 

<m Paris) : 

3 days' notice . . 7-71, 

3 months' . . . 7'§-7*i 


Bank rata (from 5%. 

% 

23/11/64) . 

7 

Deposit rated 

, 7 days' notice • 

Clearing banki .... 

5 

Discount hbusar ... 

5 

Local authorities... 

7'a 

s months' fixed : 

Lockl authorities .. 

7>4 

Finance houses .... 

7* 4 - J a 

Call vnbney : 

Claarinf banks' 

minimum . 

5 *a 

5*rA 

Now 

Day-to-day spread . 

Treasury bill* : 

January 1) . 

3*81 

20 ... 

3-82 


Treasury bills : Market paper . 

January I). 3*81 Bank bills . 4 13 

20.,. 3-82 Ceru ol deposit 4 IJ 

Forward cover (3 months'! . 

Annual interest cost, US dollars. 2 ,7 ii-2**t 

Covarad Arbitrage Margins 

In Favour of . 

Treasury bills . London 

Prime bank bills . London 

Euro-doliar/U K local 

authority loans. London . ... 

Euro«do|lars/Euro-»terlinf . London. 

These covered arbitrage margins show the diFerei uni* rn 
rotes on the pa'licutar sterling and dollar asset*. a* id'uittd 
for the cast of forward exchange ewer, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 




^Amount 

£ mtllu 



91-D 

»Y 

Tendei 

Date of 







Ten 


Offered 

Applied 

Rate 

tge 

1 Allotted 

Out- 




tor 

All 

orment 

Rate 

standing 

1964 

91-Day 


3. 


d 

% 


Jan. 

10 

210 0 

371-6 

74 

3 

33 

33 

3 160 0 

Oc* 

16 

250-0 

421-5 

94 

4 

69 

44 

3.300 0 


23 

260 0 

4(4 4 

94 

5 

45 

52 

3.330 0 


30 

250-0 

458 3 

93 

II 

61 

30 

3.330 0 

Nov. 

6 

ISO 0 

457 5 

93 

5 

09 

41 

3.330 0 


13 

240 0 

422 6 

9) 

3 

71 

33 

| 3.320 0 


20 

240 0 

395 0 

94 

8 

31 

46 

3.300 0 

» 

17 

220 0 

327 9 

132 

7 

25 

63 

J.260 0 

Dec. 

4 

200 0 

335 1 

132 

4 

62 

37 

3.200 0 


II 

| 130 0 

388 2 

132 

5 

45 

33 

3.170 0 


18 

200 0 

332 9 

132 

5 

83 

40 

3.070 0 


24 

220 0 

336 7 

132 

6 

52 

52 

3.070 0 

1965 








Jan. 

1 

190 0 

' 336 7 

132 

5 

39 

28 

3.000 0 

8 

180 0 

310 5 

132 

5 

81 

31 

2.930 0 


15 

170 0 

321 2 

132 

5 

68 

20 

2.850 0 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

O fferings of UK Treasury bills fell £10 
million to a 12 year low of £170 mil* 
lion at last Friday’s tender in London. In 
sharp contrast to the previous week, more¬ 
over, outside applications rose by £10.7 
million to bring total applications to £321.2 
million against the reduced offering. As a 
result, the discount houses, which again 
held their agreed bid at the post 7 per cent 
Bank rate level of £98 6s. nd., were 
awarded with allotments equivalent to only 
20 per cent of their applications against a 
quota of 28 per cent the week before. The 
average rate of discount on the three-month 
bills fell fractionally to £6 128. 5 . 68 d. per 
cent. 

This week the bill offering will fall 
another £10 million to £160 million, a re¬ 
duction once more reflecting not only the 
normal seasonal increase of tax flows into 
the Treasury’s coffers but also the large 
flows of stcrl ng into the Exchange Equalisa¬ 
tion Account against sales of its gold 
reserves. 

At last Monday's auction in New York 
the average rate of discount on 91-day US 
Treasury bills rose to 3.821 per cent from 
3.814 per cent the week previous. This was, 
of course, exactly the effect that the 
American authorities had intended when 
they announced the week before that they 
were planning to swell the supply of bills 
by offering an extra $100 million at each 
auction over the immediate future. Never¬ 
theless, the strengthening of sterling in the 
exchange markets over recent days swung 
covered arbitrage margins in London's 
favour all along the line ; the week before 
all but the margin on swaps of Treasury 
bills had been in New York's favour. 

Bank of England Returns 


* On January ISth tenders for 91-day bills ac £98 6t lid 
teemed 20 per cent, hijhor tendei s beinf allotted m full 
The offer for (his week wa« for £180 million 9l<day bilh 



tan 22. 

Jan. 13. 

Jan 20. 

<£ million' 

1964 

1965 

1965 

Discount* and advances .'■* 

40 5 

77 8 

89 0 

Notes in cuculjtion 

2.406 5 

2.620 8 

2.581 3 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Spot 

{ Effective Limits { January 13 | January 20 


2 79l g -' 4 

2 99'lu-iS.,, 
13 §7V-48‘ 8 
12 05-‘ 4 
138 30- 

55 

10 03-i 4 

11 10',-*, 
l744-»i 

I4-I4VH 
l9-30'«->e 
72 10-13 


2 79 , .- i 4 
2 9**,*-",* 
13 68-' 4 
l2-05* 4 -06 
138 50— 

55 

|0 02 7 |-3 1 | 
11 10V 7 . 

I.H4-', 

14 23'i-Ji 
19 293 4 -30 
72-12-15 


US$. 2-78-2 •82'* 2 70U-» 4 1 79 « 8 -' 4 

Canadians 2 99H u -<5, h 2 9**,*-",* 

French Fr... 13 622-14 027 13 67 7 ,-68‘ 8 13 68-* 4 

Swiss Fr_ II 94-12 S4 7 a 12 0S -‘ 4 12 05*4-06 

Belylen Fr. . 137 06- 138 50- 138 5<L- 

j 142 05 55 55 

Dutch Gld . 9 98*4-10*28>2 10 03-’ 4 10 02 7 |-3‘| 

W Ger.Dm. II 037-11-365 IIIO',-*. 1II0V 7 ! 

Italian Lire . 1725-1775 l744-»i 1.744-', 

Swedish Kr. 14 27» 4 -l4 >0 14 J4* B -S 14 33'i-*i 

Danish Kr. 19 06*H’*42 l9-30'»->. 19 29* 4 -30 

Austrian Sch. 72-25-73*345 72 10-13 72-12-15 

* Official limi 

Three Months Forward 

United States $ . 2-IV-pm l l, i»-l' , i*c pm 

Canadian^. 2-l 7 *c. pm l l 5 i»*1 ,J uc pm 

French Fr.9'j-9c. pnr 9'j-9c. pm 

Swim Fr. I24-I2C. pm 12-11'jc. pm 

Self Ian Fr... 95-85c. pm 92-82c pm 

Dutch Gld . 8 7 a- 8 *§c. pm 8 * 4 - 8 'jc. pm 

W Glrman Dm. !0* 4 -9* 4 pf. pm IO' 4 -? 3 spf- pm 

Italian Lire.Il'j-10'j lire pm l 0 * 4 - 9* 4 lire pm 

Gold Price at Fixing 

$ per fine 01 . 35ffl2-M 35-11-13 

Investment Currencies 

Investment S (London) 1 % pm 9 »j 4 9 1 , 

Security £ (New York)- % dis 0 3 0 3 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


I **ia-l **isc pm 
I , *i»*1 lj uc pm 
9',-9c. pm 
12-11 ' 2 c. pm 
92-82c pm 
8 3 4 - 8 ' 2 c. pm 


Week Week 
ended i ended 


t,innate . ,» 

1964-65 Ja " 964 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tik . . 3.043.000 1.559.153 1.695.339 160.758:154,370 

Other Revenue 4,412.000 3.234.499 3.561.544 74.872; 95,840 

Total . 7.455.00D 4,793.652 j S,256,883 235,6)0 jTsO.l 10 

Ord. Expend. ! 

Supply Service*. 6.549.000 4.550.272 4.859.170 08.800 123.500 
Other.j 839,000 652.211 647.287 366 17.567 


Total 1 7,388,000 

f, 202,413 j 

$.106,437 

09,1441141,047 

"Above>line" Surplus 

or Deficit 

408,831 

249,374 

24,444 109,143 

"Below-lme" Expenditure' 1 

497.255 

784.720 

45.399 25.365 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

906,086 

1,034.294 

•1,043 §3,778 

Non Market Borrowing 


Net receipts from . 




National Develop. Bonds 


130.771 

— , 2.621 

Tax Reserve Certificates 

61 511 

103,804 

55.970 -36,959 

Savings Certificites .... 

15.000, 

15,700 

1,100, 1,300 

Defence Bonds .. 

13.019 j 

55,015 

1,107 1,377 

Premium Savings Bonds. 

31.300 j 

41.400, 

700 1.200 

Total 

90,830 

203,1601- 

-53,243 -35.213 


* Net 1 epayincm* to Civil Contingencies fund £9 million in 
1964-65 compared with £2 million in 1963-64 


UNIT TRUSTS 

Despite the general stock market uncer¬ 
tainties in the latter months of 1964 funds 
continued to flow into unit trusts at a good 
rate in the last quarter of 1964. Total sales 
of units last year amounted to £99.6 mil¬ 
lion and repurchase to £22.6 million giving 
a net investment for the year of just over 
£77 million. The total value of funds at 
the year end was almost £429 million com¬ 
pared with £371.2 million at the end of 
1963 while the average si/e of funds for the 
year just touched £400 million. At the end 
of September funds stood at £453 million 
and the fall in stock market prices since 
then is reflected in the decline in the total 
value of funds, despite an injection, of £ 18.5 

New-NpiMH-f 'Ytfthort'ert *s Second ri.m Maji 
SrwspTpcr f ;d,, :u St S.reet 


million of new funds in the last quarter of ing of new trusts and the new National High 
the year. The new year has already seen Income Units attracted applications for 
a further flow of block offers and the launch- £1.12 million of units. 

Sales and Repurchases 


Quarters . (I) (ID (III) (IV) (I) (II) (Ml) (IV) (I) (II) (III) (IV) (I) (ID (III) (IV» 

Sale, . 3 2 7*3 3-3 7 7 10 6 12 0 8-7 13 7 15 5 18 8 21 0 22-1 25 7 26 3 23 9 23 7 

Repurchase* . 4 0 5-4 2 5 2-3 3 2 3 0 1-9 2 9 3 6 4-7 4-5 5 0 5 7 5 6 6 0 5 2 

Net investment. 0 8 19 0 8 5 4 7 4 9-0 (-8 10 9 11 9 14-1 16 5 17 I 20 0 20 7 17 9 18 5 

Total net investment... . 7 3 34 0 59-6 77-1 

Average size of fund ... 219 0 254 6 321-8 400-1 

Numbai of unit holding* 

f000s) . 672 819 1,050 1,312 

' End yoar. 


Pom OiKc Dept. Ot.j-Ai Prnuud In EnxLmd liy St. Clement* Pres.* Ltd.. London, FC4 Published by The is 

lun. Ion SW.I TJs-nhc ■ \\ lni.cli.ill «l*« *»■»,!«# On th'.s, Ism's . tk 4;d , Owr>s - t*U 
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.AFTER CM 


The bMt 
the tribui 
Britain's fi 



>ce of Sir Winston, after all 
ticiens and peopfe to face 


ANYONE FC|R FEACt?^ *** 

Not just a test of-wiH between Russia an$jf*Am*rica, ; 
of the whole membership's collective WHi, ialm. 
present United NatiphS brlslS; Db’thfg(6at mmritY 
want an effaetive peacekeeping organisation' 
even a modest price for one ? peg# 412. 


CAN RADICALISM SURVIVE? f 

After the Leyton by-election, Labour will be herd put to it 
-A to govern effectively arid courageously, unless therejtyspme sort 
% of Liberal- 1 Labour alliance. But the heightened possibility of an 
early .gbpservative return to power is pot one theif#dfcal*ahould 
weldunO, until the Conservatives have bad lime to re-think their 
policies page 410. 


DESPITE SIR ALEC? 

Oddly, to Tory modernisers the by-election victory at Leyton is 
almost certair)|y a set-back. If Sir Alec Douglas-Home does 
mean to carry on he must stamp now on the squalid racialists 
on the fringes of his party pope 411. 



VIETNAM 

The alliance Of B 
ending South-Vlatnai 
civilian government, 
grotesque waverings of; 
question: for hovy mui 
and presence be justified ? page 41$. 


jhs he* succeedOd in 
tively eensible famt- 
is back again. 

irity in Saigon lead to a^umlamanjjsrf 
-longer can the American 






SLOW BOAT TO SUROFE 


r 

.'ii> -,t\ ;L; 


‘ r IP'? i 


Through the rrnsts of the RambouiHet meeting, France and 
Germany can be seenjnalung tbaif 3 lovy but npt unsteady way 
towards Europeans unity: if 4% by. ; $t ft must, to join 

them, it mufctbuhy pM*429>ir certain than 
Britain is that it ^oevpVWnt tc^ ^ T lte: odt*v|he Europeans 
are not weicbming page413. ‘ ' r ; 


ARE EXPORTERS CLUBBABLE7 

The rag-bag of new export stimulants should be marginally 
helpful, but the British Government has to beware of the 
danger of implying that exporting is a burdensome duty rather 
than ensuring it is good business page 449. 


^ THE MANAGEMENT OF CHANGE 

Britain's very top managers, conferring at Eastbourne, displayed 
a non-ideological appetite for change that this Government 
Ought to try to work with, So ought the press page 414. 


NO AID FOR REPUBLICANS 

The two wings of the American opposition party have been 
reconciled formally, but this uneasy peace does not seem likely 
to be very profitable for the Republicans page 437. 


BUDGET FOR AMERICANS 

President Johnson can continue a Keynesian pol»rv of spending 
more on welfare and cutting taxes without inducing Inflation, 
because the steady influx of young people into the Ameiican 
laboui force means that unemployment is persistent without 
being painful page 433. 


HOW STEEL MAY BE NATIONALISED 

Since the Government says it is stilt, despite Leyton, set on 
re-nationalising steel. The Economist consults a trjje believer 
for his about how the naughty deed/ may be done 

page 4Sl 


BUSINESS BRIEF 

Expansion is still the mood of the American economy but a 
strong temporary stimulus can be traced to stockpiling m 
anticipation of a possitye.steel strike in, the spring. Car produc¬ 
tion has astonished f^d&asi$rs by starting 1965 at 4, rat* which 
could reach tenjrijjllifljh in a ‘ 


mMw&t jAKUAfty 4&uie 



Trolleys, urns, kettle^ airfd' cups are obsolete systems of worker refreshment. A costly mess that modern 
management can't afford to ignore. The Vendepac Service puts Push-Button Beverages on a 244iour production 
fine. Dispenses top-quality freshly made tea r coffee and chocolate in sterile, infectioivprootf cups. Sites the 
machines strategically for speed in use and access. Keeps Ten-Minute' breaks ten minutes long, instead of 
the usual twenty. Wipes out wastage, boosts productivity, peaks the efficiency of your factory or office. The 
Vendepac Service needs no capital outlay. Vendepac maintains 
and replenishes the dispensers free of worry. 

east free. Installation is free and at sug- minutes a day In this way, the wages cost in 
geoted prices (3d for tea, 6d for coffee) the wasted time Is over £7,000 per year, 
revenue Is usually enough to cover our ex- Veadapac Maipa Health. Vendepac dispen- 
penses — anything over, Vendepac shares ses in sterile, disposable cups. The spread 
with you. of infections that cost so many man-hours is 

Vondtpao leverage* Satisfy. Each drink is minimised by Vendepac Service, 
freshly made, each drink piping hot. The Fraa Oansuttatlaii from Vendapac Advisory 
good, rich-tasting balance of the beverages lar v iee. A card or phone call to the address - 
can't vary from cup to cup. below will bring a Vendepac Service Con- 

Vtndspao leasts Productivity. Research sultant to explain the 2 months trial system 
shows that In most factories the 10-minute and assess requirements. 

‘tea break 1 can take 20 minutes or longer. If vemdepac, ajax avenue. slough, bucks. 7 
1,000 people, earning 7/- an hour waste 5 slough 2S112 (A division of Mars Limited ). 

VENDEPAC 

THE PUSH-BUTTON NEFBESHMENTSERWOE THAT SAVES MESS IMU»UfX 

SLC’ONU «'l-\ss hlVIAUI. FOR IMt £l0\0\Wil F\ll* \ I NFW YORK V,Y. 
niHutu.1 weekly even S«tuni«). nfij-tww Tlm*.s a j>c»r in IiOnilon. I iiMuna 
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Unless correspondents specify to the contrary , the Editor reserves 

available. . 


4**^ wliydHal letters to fit i 
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International Lending 

Si*~Vour brief .comment on the new 
interest rate policy of die International 
Batik (“ Two-Tier Leading,” January 9 th; 
demonstrates the follyof trying to finance 
ecdnofoic development with loans. The 
pfhjpi.' borrowers, who ate to ;Jfe charged 
hijjfriptes, are precisely those who shouldn't 
go io^he International Bank anyway; and 
the tfiore risky borrowers who will get low 
rates lire piling up repayments that will. 
socm become unbearahlt politkal burdens to 
the governments concerned—particularly 
those which have any sort of democratic 
base., / 

I fear that neither bankers nor economists 
are yet prepared to accept the consequences 
of their own analyses of the requirements 
for economic development in most of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. One distin¬ 
guished economist stated recently that “ The 
realistic fact is that by 1975 living levels in 
most of the underdeveloped countries will 
be much the same as they are now ” and 
added that in some countries they are likely 
to fall. The ‘United Nations Secretariat 
estimated that the developing countries will 
have a balartce-of-payments gap of around 
US $10 billion in 1970 ; other estimates 
have doubled that figure. This is much 
more than just a “ gloomy outlook ” as an¬ 
other well-known economist commented. It 
is the stuff of economic and political chaos 
in which the collfpse of the inverted 
pyramid of International Bank loans will 
look quite insignificant.—Yours faithfully, 
Kuala Lumpur Hami.in Robinson 

Unfair to Females 

Sir — I was appalled by the advertisement 
on page 204 of your issue of January 16th. 
The Daily Mirror has cast a terrible ~ 
aspersion on its female readership. 

“ She’s illogical, she’s impossible . . . 

but she’s your [presumably the adver¬ 
tiser’s] dream come true.” 

I wonder if the Mirror is prepared to 
justify in its own columns why it has 
branded its female readership as irrational 
spendthrift Simple Simoncsscs. — Yours 
faithfully, Richard T. Perkins 

University of Leicester 

Doctors on the Left 

Sir —It would appear that you have missed 
the most important point (January 23rd) £ 
the present crisis in the health service is so 
serious that if drastic steps are not tuken 
rapidly the whole service is going to grind 
to a halt. The Medical Practitioners’ 
Union welcomed the introduction of the 
health service and was deeply concerned for 
its future success ; but from the beginning 
it has been subject to recurrent crises. The 


MPU has consistently advocated reforms 
which, if adopted* would have done much 
to avoid the present troubles, but it is only 
in the pas^two years that lflfcjay of our 
policies have finally become accepted by the 
rest of the profession. After the fiasco of 
the *14 per .cent” iq 1963 ^instituted 
a campaign- of meetings throughout the 
country* ,wc were agreeably sparked at 
tjbfc vcHuri^ of support which they evoked 
and. ifat JWPU achieved a . Pleasure of 
jpreSUge - and influence which a had net 
known before. .,Tfcis found .expression 
through the activity of groups "of doctors 
whose voice! ,had a decisive influence on the 
coutse of events in the profession 3$ a'whole, 
and led x to a reawakening of interest in 
medico-political affairs amongst general 
practitioners throughout the country and a 
fresh challenge to the established leadership 
in the profession. I am convinced that it 
.was die increasing success of the MPU in 
this field which precipitated the savage 
attacks upon it under the guise of a political 
witch hunt. 

We have been given no grounds to 
believe that the present Government have 
a true appreciation of the critical situation 
which confronts them. There was no state¬ 
ment of policy on this-urgent matter during 
the election campaign or in the Queen's 
speech.? Moreover, the present Minister of 
Health has not been accorded cabinet status. 
This is the background against which the 
MPU sent put its " Crisis Special*.” Care¬ 
ful reading of th : s will show that we have 
constructive pronosals to make, and these 
will be outlined in greater detail in subse¬ 
quent issues.—Yours faithfully, 

P. Sidney Greaves 
General Secretary, 
Medical Practitioners’ Union 

London , WCi 

Europe 

Sir —Just what should one mean by 
Europe ? You recall that General do 
Gaulle vetoed our entry into Europe two 
years ago. Surely only into the common 
market ? The policy of the West at that 
time was the economic unification of 
Europe. Surely only of part of the western 
part of it ? The Americans were willing 
through the MLF to “offer/a larger say 
in American nuclear policy” to “any” 
interested European nation. Surely only to 
western European nations ? And when 
you write about “ the Atlantic approach to 
the German problem,” do you mean the 
Federal Republic, or the Federal Republic 
plus what Dr Mfende the other day called 
" Centitt Gerpaany s ” or Germany within its 
1937 frontiers ? What do you envisage as 
the eastern frontiers of the Atlantic com¬ 
munity ? And is it a frontier or an Iron 


Curtain ? Might a more precise us$ of plaoa 
names itself suggest solutions ?r-rYour» 
faithfully, Elizabeth Young 

London , If 2 ; 

Ministryof Labour 

Sir —I Have^read ybur review of Hilda R. 
Kahn's boofr K “ Repercussions of Redun¬ 
dancy (January, 9tb i ) 4 hd found the 
jjM^tures on ;the* ministry of Label# most 
ipt&cstiiig, :S . 

ftajK ,_year* this Society undertook a 
^ej^arCb ptoj^ct in two areas just south of 
tutidok. ,we found that employers and 
eicuployees failed to vise the Ministry for an 
important range of jobs. Our conclusion* 
were that the Ministry was too much 
saddled with the image of “ dishing out the 
dole”; it ought to concern itself*with 
career planning and placing. 

From conversations it is clear that the 
officials are aware of this need but much 
remains to be done. Mrs Kahn’s con¬ 
clusions were also supported in important 
other areas. For example* we found,that 
the statistics of married women available 
for work were either inadequate' or 
incorrect. Information was obtained from 
two neighbouring seaside towns. One pro¬ 
fessed to have a Surplus of labour, the other 
stated thit employment was overfull^ The 
facts were found to be exactly opposite.— 
Yours faithfully, F. A. Tuckman 

Institute of Personnel Management 
London , £64 

POINTS 

You insinuated (December 26th) that by 
selling two million eggs per week at 2S. 
per dozen in Britain as compared with 14^ 
million home-grown eggs sold during the 
same period. South Africa is dumping eggs 
in this market. The figure for home-grown 
eggs is, in fact, 145 milium (and not 14J 
million). South African eggs are sold here 
at a minimum of 2s. 3d. at the beginning of 
the season (October; rising to 3s. 3d. at the 
end of December, as compared with the 
figure 2s. as quoted by you.—W. A. 
Barnard, Commercial Counsellor, South 
African Embassy , London, VfC2. 

I do not know whether it is the editor of 
the book or your reviewer (Books, January 
2nd) who is responsible fer the statement 
that “ from China Came . . . zero and 
decimals in mathematics, etc.” May I 
point out that the conception of zero and 
the invention of the decimal system came 
originally from India, and not China ? The 
West came to know of these inventions 
through the Arab savants wbo popularised 
them.—N. V. Rajkumar, Ambassador* 
Embassy of India , Warsaw . 
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LEIPZIG FAIR 



ANNIVERSARY 


CENTRE OF WORLD TRADE AND TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


This Spring, at the 800th Anniversary Fair, you will have the opportu¬ 
nity to see the latest developments in the world's electrical industries. 
In Hails 11, 15 and 18, the electrical industry of the German 
Democratic Republic will show the achievements which have already 
brought substantial export orders from 88 countries. 

You will find our experts on the spot to deal immediately with your 
technical and commercial problems. 


Deutscher Innen- und Attssenhandei 


LEIPZIG SPRING FAIR 
28th February to 9th March, 1985 



Bartin tt 4, ChauswestrasM |ft/tl2 
fEftMAK 0EMOGRATWREPUBUC 
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Toother... 


Discovering the future 


j^fAGRc^ 


_ _ lodo* the eh$pe* Ip symbolize* fhe twenty-first century it can be pertain that 

cop'p^ itnd itii alldyewill have eoniributedto th$ir final development, Copper la a proved metal 
of the modern age and the resources of the Delta Group of Companies.... Europe's leading 
manufacturers of non-ferrous metals... Will be devoted to discovering new alloys and new 
applications to establish copper as a proved metal for the future. 

THE DELTA METAL COMPANY LIMITED 

EAST GREENWICH • LONDON • S.E.TO end DARTMOUTH STREET • BIRMINGHAM 7 


EXTRUDED RODS AND SECTIONS i COPPER' TUBES l WIRE 


ROLLED PLATE,, SHEET AND STRIP t CABLES 


HOT STAMPINGS, PRESSINGS AND FORGINGS 


GAS, ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY FITTINGS 


PRESSURE, GRAVITY AND SAND CASTINGS 


ENGINEERS’ AND PLUMBERS' BRA8SFOUNDRY : TURNED PARTS 


•MyoO/OM. 15372 


NON-FERROUS FIXINGS FOR THE BUILDING AND MA80NRY INDUSTRIES 




THIS BCQNOMiST JANUARY, .30, JW« 


¥» 



C. Ttoh, one of Japan’s oldest and most experienced oilers yon fast efficient service In export, fidport/ 

trading companies, is a master locksmith when it triangular trade and joint investment ventures, 

comes to opening the doors of international trade. Why not let your nearby C. Itoh mat give you 
With a staff Of almost tWO experts and Om '73 'bis expect Mpf Yoti’Ii find one.In every major city 
branches and affiliates throughout the world, C. Itoh of the world. 


<£j>C. ITOH & CO.. LTD. 

^■— SHOII r AIMIA 


International Traderi/Generai I» porter* and Export*r*/Bu*lne»* Conialtaat* 

. I.ONDON OFFICE; C. ITOH & CO., LTD., LONDON BRANCH . 

Kempson House, Camomile St., London, E.C.3, ENGLAND 
Cable: "ITOHCHU LONDON EC3” 

HEAD OFFICES C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: “CITOH OSAKA” 

, . TOKYO OFFICES: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: "CITOH TOKYO" 

Office* in Europe* London, P.ir£ Hamburg, DiOteliJorr, Amsterdam. Milano. Madrid. Beograd. OMees In ether continent*: s New York, Lot Angdet, Montreal 
Mevico City, Sao Paulo,'Buenos Aires, foljanpesburg. Beyrouth, Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok. Sing«i>of<, Djnkarta, Hongkong, Sydney.and other main cities, 
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Toyo Kogyo’s Mazdas are coming! 

Mazda is the Trade Name for the vehicles of Toyo Kogyo, 

Japan’s most modern and fastest growing auto maker* 

Mazdas are coming fast. All over the world. 

In the last ten years, we have put more than 1,370,000 
Mazdas on the road in Japan, Okinawa, Southeast Asia, 

Australia and South Africa. 

And weTe just getting started. 

We have big plans for our Export Division, and here’s 
what we back these plans up with: 

The most modern production facilities in Japan. 

The most fully computerized vehicle factory in the world, 

A 68 vessel ocean-going fleet that docks right at the end 
of our production line. 


18,000 hard working, quality minded employees. 

A new sales reejord last year of over £ 112,000,000. 

Total corporate* assets of more than £137,000.000. 

These cars jandf trucks are extremely well built and prac¬ 
tical, and we expect them to find a large and ready market 
throughout the world. 

That’s why, wherever you are, Mazdas are coming. 

□ TOYO KOGYO, CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 


mm 
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FURTHER DETAILS FROM POST OFFICES AND PANKS 

fcuum&'b? the National Savings Committee 
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Circa 800 B.B.* 

Is it not fitting that one of the world’s oldest 
civilizations should havebeen among the first 
to create a civil 



Over 32 years of flying experience. 


17/18 New Bond Street, London W.l. — Hyde Patfc 8100, 
And at Birmlngham,Cardtff.Olaegow. Leede, Manchester. 
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At fas Cope* «jk Me end c ompteedere 
ere used in the production oi Votvo cert 
^fcdrfdjgmtd for the quality of their 
enpinoonngi. • » 


lyiMdit, «n trg is unlikely to 
Worry him anyway. By nature 
Iwariv.M’, this Writ mtapdrs of 
tha snsrgy ht puts into running 
nuts Is as vital to him as it is 
to production. Too many srgs 
and hs’ll nssd to rest his arm. 

Wrat o^jpms Into 

mpidfPri^rtiBsrflfft go out. 

Thfey applied medical technology 
to create a new Atla9 Copco air tool 
dfogn to keep the arm virtually at 



iNMTBKS 


rest while maintaining^peak^ork^ 
ing rates. This they did by relating 
the grip, weight and bqf^jnee of the 
tool to muscular enoiqygNB J^wii 
structure. The result T Call * it 
productivity. A 
; It needed 

air technology" to riieet the new 
norms—motors small enough to. 
hold in a clenchod fist yet capable^ 
of developing half a horse power, 
designs that reach yvprking speed 
in a tenth of a sedortd. 

The performance pf these tools is a 


practical demonstration of the 
research and experience that goes 
into al| Atlas .Copco equipment** 
indOsKy,, struction and 
mining. In fact! wherever air power 
.can pp applied. 


puts cp^npressed pir 

GROUP, HEADOUART£RS ATLAS COPCO AB-STOCKHOL,*.* 1 • SWEDEN ■ 5 A U S 8 S EHVI(:£ !N °VfB t°° COUNTHI^ t6 WOffC for the WOrld 
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H istory and recollection have been ransacked the.world over to pay tribute 
to him, since he died last Sunday morning. His body has been.lying, in 
state this week in Westminster Hall, with his fellow people filing past, .in 
grateful numbers. On Saturday, the body will be taken to St Paul’s; where the 
Queen and the world’s personages will be, and then to Biadon by Blenheini to be 
buried quietly beside his family. These fund acts have done Sir Winston’stmeraoty 
the honour that belongs to him. ' The tributes would have gladdened; much 
moved and often amused him. The pause for two weeks in the nation’s public 
affairs, since he was stricken, would have raised his eyebrows. Certainly'he 
would say now, bluntly, “On with the job.” ; 

Two images of him are really one : the leader whose example; precept land 
exertion exactly matched ; and the Parliament man of whom the Prime Mthiswfr 
spoke so aptly well on Monday. • In ah age when dictators add presidents have 
shaken the faith of parliamentary democracies in their capacity to decide and 
do what has to be done, he was proof himself of his own faith that, among all 
men’s imperfect political devices, the parliamentary way was the least imperfect. 
It has to be proved again by those who tread in his steps. Is parliamentary 
leadership possible only when a mortal war and a ChhrchiU coincide? 

In 1940 the task was not only survival. It was transformation of an economy 
and society to fight and win the war. Now the task is transformation again of 
a different sort, not into the blind alleys of siege economics but on to the road 
ahead of the skilled and competitive efficiency that alone can earn Britain its 
living and place in the world, and give its people the choices that free men 
should have. Churchill, faced with change in the war-caught nation, 
was the best not the worst sort of conservative. What needed to be 
done was done and put to the people ; and if he was nettled when crossed in 
Parliament, this was not because he thought its backing ought to be a 
formal stamp but because it was all-important to him that it should 
be freely given. His wartime mobilisation of Britain went beyond what the 
Nazis could do by dictate, but he had always in mind the grafting of the 
new necessities on to the ancient ways and virtues. The spectacle now of so 
many of the same nation, people and politicians, indifferently digging in against 
the uncomfortable changes needed to let Britain be itself in a world trans¬ 
formed, denies his sort of democratic leadership. A Wilson cannot become , a 
Churchill just by trying; but he can do big things by doing, and saying to 
Parliament and the people, what has to be done, with courage and dear sight. 

Better at any rate to lose that positive way than pusillanittiously. Labour's 
debacles at the Nuneaton and Leyton elections last week were overlaid by Sit 
Winston’s stroke and death. Clearly the voters and abstainers upset- the scales 
against the Government as much for fear of the hard new decisions it h$i not 
quite had the courage to take as for what it had done or-not dune. The pain of 
a new idea, in Bagehot's phrase, still hurts most. Britain ought to regard itself 
now as one of the “ developing ” countries, where the familiar tests of hope for 
future progress arc the feasible rate of adjustment to innovation, the political and 
social acceptability of change, and its economic practicability. Change and 
growth, entirely possible here,'will do hurt to entrenched axioms of British life 
and Work. Churchill would have faced this, if it was for the country's sake. Mr 
Wilson, surely, can attempt no less. -This is why, by a wafer, he was elected/ 
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Can Radicalism Survive ? 

What happens to British politics now, after 
Labour's disaster at Leyton ? 


W HEN two hundred abstaining electors of Leyton dismissed 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary last week, stock markets rose 
and sterling strengthen^ in macabre celebration. But people 
who believe that Britain Heeds a ijdwferoising government, of 
whatever party colour, must look cm the prospect ahead with 
some consternation. 

If the trend in last week’s by-elections proves to be typical 
and continuing, there most now be on actuarial probability 
that Labour will be driven into a general election within, and 
perhaps well within, rite next year and a half. The swings 
at both Leyton and Nuneaton last week would suffice to bring 
back the Conservatives with a majority larger than they 
enjoyed at any time in the 1950s. If the Conservatives do 
thus sweep back into office, not because they have turned over 
any new leaves (the chance of this is the neat article's theme), 
but because the country has resignedly come to regard even 
the briefest interlude of Labour administration as an inefficient 
joke, this could prove a recipe for a longperiod of inertia in 
British government. The Conservatives have not yet had 
time in. opposition to begin to rethink their policies for the 
modem wodd. They have still got—radicals should be 
brutally frank about this—the wrong man to lead them if they 
are to be regarded as an innovating party. 

To say this is not to deny that the Conservatives might 
provide sounder and. less panicky government than we 
have recently been experiencing from the present Labour 
mess. If the height of the British people's ambition is 
to return to rite status quo before last October, the prospect 
of an early Roman holiday at the polls for the Conservatives 
may not be too alarming. Bur anybody who looks at the 
long-term decline of BritiBn’s economic position in the world, 
which was already in progress before October and has been 
continuing since, must really regard a return to last year's 
status quo as a very low summit for ambition. 

Is there any way of escaping from this gloomy prognosti¬ 
cation? Presumably, there are three possible escape roads. 1 • 


I—The Possibility of Labour Recovery 

T he first escape road would be if Labour began to recover 
both in electoral popularity and, especially, in govern¬ 
mental performance. Note that both recoveries would be 
needed. Now, on the first point. Transport House may well 
be right in judging that last week's by-elections were too bad 
for Labour to be nationally representative—yet. A somewhat 
poujadbt atmosphere clearly caught hold at Nuneaton and 
Leyton, which induced some irreverent ex-Labour electors to 
decline to Support two ministerial candidates whom they 
regarded respectively as a bumbler and a wet. The outcome in 
Leyton at least would probably be very different in a general 
election. In the absenro of this personal factor, last week’s 
luge swings will not necessarily be repeated in the three by- 
elections in Conservative-held seats next week. Yet, when 
all this has been said, the fact remains that the honeymoon 


period for Labour has ended vastly sooner than any outside 
commentators had expected. Mr Wilson now has to look 
ahead gloomily to next winter, with the knowledge that a 
government almost invariahly does worse in by-elections 
during its second year than in its first. On most past experi¬ 
ence, he cannot expect to have touched bottom yet. . 

Once the feeling has caught hold at Westminster that 
Labour would lose an early election, it is difficult .to see how 
the government can operate effectively, except in alliance with 
the Liberals, with its present majority of three.. The. reason 
why things have so far gone smoothly for Labour at West¬ 
minster is not that the Liberals have always voted with them j 
on a strict mathematical count Mr Grimoncfs team lias sup¬ 
ported the opposition more often than the government. The 
reason why Labour has not lost any divisions so far is that the 
Conservatives have not been constantly eager to win any, 
because they suspected that Labour .was likely to increase its 
majority if it was forced into an early general election. If, 
after next week’s second round of by-elections, that feeling 
finally disappears, the old 1950-51 battle cry is likely to go out 
from the Conservative whips of “ harry this government into 
its grave.” 

It may be said that Labour could still successfully resist 
such harrying—by all-night sittings, Stalinist discipline, keep¬ 
ing ministers penned at Westminster, disregarding “ accidental 
votes,” wheeling sick men into the lobbies, and undesirable 
things like that. But even if Labour’s whips worked with 
ferocious efficiency in the House, there would still be the over- 
lying calculation that the loss .of only two more Labour seats 
at by-elections would overturn the government’s majority. 
Almost one-third of all Labour seats would be lost even on the 
swing shown last week at Nuneaton, almost one half on the 
swing shown at Leyton ; and more than two or three Labour 
MFs are likely to die within the next eighteen months. 

At best, a decision by Labour to hang on and brave the 
elements in this desperate isolation would mean that the 
country was being ruled by a government that was fighting a 
constant and nerve-racking election campaign. Such a govern¬ 
ment seems unlikely to be very courageous. 


II—The Possibility of Lib-Lab Alliance 

T he second possible escape road would therefore be if 
Labour's majority in the Commons were made more 
secure by a formal alliance with the Liberals. There would 
be a good national case for this, if only the Liberals could 
grasp what is the right tune for them to try to call. Mr 
Griraond’s team are presumably in politics because they want 
to influence die broad policy of the country in a liberal direc¬ 
tion. They now have an almost unique opportunity tp do tills, 
but they Ere not taking it. The proper way for Liberals to 
exert influence is not by their presenttactic of* judging every 
issue on,its merits,” voting with the Conservatives on clause 
one of the Machinery of Government Bill and with Labour on 
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clause two: The ptbpclrway', a* Tka Economst sng pjtw^i 
immediately after dhe genetal dectkta, la by. a much wider 
strategy of contingent alliance with Labour:-' • 

We repeat that the Liberals would be wise to eater into a 
formal (but of course revocable) agreement with Labour that 
all nine Liberal MPs will, vote with Labour on aU matters 
which they can in conscience support; and that they will 
merely abstain, thus leaving Labour with a normal majority 
of 13, in divisions on government business which Liberals 
cannot in conscience support. The factors which the Liberals 
should watch when deciding whether to keep in being such 
an agreement are two. First, that Labour should foster the 
closest possible relations with Europe; so far Mr Wilson's 
government is working reasonably assiduously here, though it 
could do with much Liberal nudging. Secondly, that Labour 
should maintain its internal economic policy on a generally 
progressive tack. Perhaps die one instance so far when the 
Liberals should have moved in with a warning that Labour 
needed to reverse its policies was when it became evident that 
Mr Wilson, was going to drop Dr Beeching from die role of 
transport co-ordinator, because Mr Wilson was surrendering 
to sectional interests. If the cabinet had been served nodee 
that this pusillanimous decision on what was to them a side 
issue would be counted as a serious blow against an agreement 
of great value to them, Mr’ Grimond might really have 
managed to influence policy on this matter; at present, so 
long as he follows a tactic of fair shares in skirmishes with 
both the other parties, it is difficult to sec that he is managing 
to exert any influence on any matter at all. 

Mr Grimond would do the cause of radicalism a good ser¬ 
vice if he were now to provide Labour with some sense of 
parliamentary security in fulfilling its programme—but were 
to make clear that the main domestic point he will be watching 
is that there should be no further Labour surrenders to vested 
protectionist interests in the aircraft industry, the trade unions, 
the national coal board and elsewhere. It may be said that this 
image of being a hard-hearted apostle of industrial efficiency 
would not make his party electorally popular; but it would 
be the right course for the country. Moreover, even electorally, 
an image of some definite sort is most important for the 
Liberals to capture now. Their long, slow, undeserved decline 
since 1916—into being a sort of wastepaper basket party for 
odd sorts of protest vote—must not be allowed to continue 
in this parliament. But it probably will continue if Liberals 
do not use this moment—when they have most opportunity 
for swaying the policy of the country—to get over to the 
general public some very dear idea of what they really care 
about. 

Ill—The Possibility of Tory Reform 

T he third possible escape route to radicalism will be if the 
Conservatives do come back to early power, but for¬ 
tunately prove to have reformed themselves in. opposition 
before they arrive. This is by no means impossible ; it hap¬ 
pened in 1945-51, under the imaginative drive of Mr Butler 
and his brains trusters, and the Conservative administration 
which ruled Britain for the next four years was by far the 
ablest government of any colour that we have had since the 
war. The way the Conservatives seem to be setting about 
their task of regeneration and reform in the present Parliament 
is discussed in the next article. 



The Tories may win the 
next general election, but not on 
visible merit 

I T has, all been too much for the. Tories, Was ,it only 
yesterday that Mr Heath was flying desperately to Ber¬ 
wickshire to rough out a manifesto for that March election 
which every Conservative knew he would.fight with bis heat* 
in his boots? Was it only yesterday that Mr ; Macle 0 $i,'tva | l 
stumping, the country making up policies for. himself ? Was 
it only yesterday, that Mr MaudJing was stoudy telling the 
disbelievers that there was no leadership crisis? 

There is no leadership crisis now. There is only, under 
the mourning garb, euphoria. Now that Sir Alec has struck 
it lucky for the first time ip 15 months he is above question, 
at least until after the Liberals have shown what they Can 
do in the Tory-held seats of Altrincham and Sale, East Grin- 
stead and Salisbury on February 4th. And if it turns out 
that under a Labour government of, the present sort Liberal 
votes gravitate to the Tories anyway, then Sir Alec may be 
aggressively dreaming of returning to No 10 himself very 
soon. Which should give everyone pause. 

Under Sir Alec’s leadership in the past three months the 
Conservative party has looked slighdy chastened and even 
a little despairing. It has not looked more intelligent, mote 
aware of what it wants to do, more purposeful about how it 
means to bring change about. 

What coherence do present Conservative mumblings have 
with the modernisation of Britain that Mr Macmillan (and 
countless Central Office advertisements) once committed the 
party to ? On aviation the Tories have said nothing except 
that they stand flat-footcdly by both Concord and TSR-2. 
Since they ordered both, this may be thought consistent. But 
if consistency against financial reality is the be-all why ever 
jettison Mr Julian Amery ? On land prices the Tories have 
said nothing that does not reveal their divisions: into which 
Mr Macleod has jumped. On education it is still Mr Hogg 
with his foot on die brakes. On transport planning; there is 
not even Mr Marples any. more, there is Mr. Enoch Powell. 
Even on the Atlantic alliance and the multilateral force Sir 
Alec still gives the impression of waiting for something tp turn 
up to save him reaching a decision. The complaints that 
were validly laid at Sir Alec's door before the Gallup poll 
breathlessly caught up with the statistics of Leyton and 
Nuneaton are every whit as valid today. 

All.that has happened is that the more trusting Tories have 
got hold of the idea that they can win die next election anyway 
because Mr Wilson is falling flat on his face ; that is, they can 
win with Sir Alec, or even despite Sir Alec. But whether 
that would make Sir Alec's Conservative government any 
more relevant to Britain’s needs than Mr Wilson's conservative 
government is altogether another question. The Tory 
modernisers, who were ready to make their party the real 
party of change, have as much cause to regret Leyton aa Mr 
Gordon Walker himself. Is the victor of Levtoo a representa¬ 
tive of the new Toryism? One could call him the Eric Lobbodc 
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of the Conservative party wer? It not that Mr Lubbock h# 
since brought' himaelf b Stand tot tojncSihing, . * 

S ir alec is the last man who woyld wish to remain Con¬ 
servative leader through sheer pride ; his political integrity 
has always rested on an absence of vanity. The real failure 
of the Tory modernisers has been to let a situation develop 
in which they have no single candidate with which to replace 
him. If Sir Alec’s idea of a leadership ballot includes the 
liberal subdety of a sirigle, transferable vote, then no doubt 
he can expect to win such a ballot himself whenever he 
chdOses. To a majority of Conservative MPs he still looks 
the best compromise candidate. But one would expect Sir 
Alec, with his experience of the hereditary system, to be 
thinking much more purposefully about his political heir than 
Mr Macmillan ever chose to do until it was too late. And 
if Sir Alec is decided which of the Tory modernisers he will 
ultimately throw his weight behind there can be little doubt 
that the political news of the past week has quickened the 
pulse of Mr Edward Heath. It would not be true to say that 
in Mr Du Cann Mr Heath has his own man at Central Office, 
just as Sir Alec bad Lord Blakenham. The faith of Lord 
Blakenham in Sir Alec was fervent and exclusive. But Sir 
Alec's appointment to replace his friend has overtones beyond 
Mr Du Cann’s bright and smooth image. Even the Leyton 
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result itself, by reinforcing Sir Alec’s hold over die housecwrles 
of die party, means that he could deliver a block vote to which¬ 
ever young candidate he chose if the decision were to be 
reached in the next few months. 

But there is now an even more immediate task for Sir Alec 
which can be done without thought of electoral strategy or 
leadership calculations. If there is a single new idea about 
Conservative policies that has got into the heads of the elec¬ 
torate in the past three months it is the belief, stretching far 
beyond Smethwick now, that the Conservatives are the party 
of colour prejudice. It was evident at Leyton, though not as 
important as some of Mr Gordon Walker’s apologists' have 
made out. It is even more evident in the quarrels that Mr 
Aubrey Jones (who is being despitefully treated by little local 
men) and Sir Edward Boyle are having with their constitu¬ 
ency parties in Birmingham. When Mr Wilson tried to savage 
Mr Griffiths of Smethwick in the first debate of the new 
session, he seemed to have it in mind to stamp the Tories 
with the mark of Goldwater. That turned out to be an 
appalling tactical mistake in the country at large. It also gave 
some people the green light to spread more prejudice. Sir 
Alec did not take up the challenge to disown Mr Griffiths 
then. Now that he is no longer under pressure, he could and 
should stamp quickly on the petty racialists on the party’s 
fringes. One would expect Mr Heath (or Mr Maudling or 
Mr Macleod or any younger leader) to do so. 


Anyone for Peace ? 

To relaunch the United Nations will now require more than 
words. How many members are prepared to pay any real price ? 
How many realise how costly the alternative may prove ? 


M ourned and honoured this week at the United Nations 
as a founding father of the organisation, Sir Winston 
Churchill, even in death, bestowed upon it a last gift—a few 
more days of grace before its moment of painful truth. The 
dragged-out speechmaking of the nineteenth Assembly's ritual 
“ general debate ” at last ended on Tuesday; but the pro¬ 
nouncing of formal tributes to Sir Winston and the Assembly 
president’s departure for London to attend the funeral put off 
until next week the long-awaited showdown over voting rights. 
Because of the procedural deadlock that has lasted since the 
session began on December ist, the Assembly has not chosen 
any vice-presidents; thus, in Mr Quaison-Sackey’s absence, 
it cannot even sit. 

The president is not likely to find, when he goes back to 
New York next Monday, that he must at once take part in 
the United Nations’ own last rites. The world organisation 
will not end with a bang. Whatever happens next week, the 
real danger is that it will fade away with a series of whimpers. 
One form this could take would be a further lengthy adjourn¬ 
ment, in effect amounting to a tacit admission that the nine¬ 
teenth Assembly can no longer hope to complete a normal 
session, and probably cannot even make a real start on one. 
A seeming bang would be heard if—as present indications 
suggest—the Assembly’s first attempt to get down to busi¬ 


ness, by appointing officers and adopting an agenda, led 
America, Britain and others to insist that Russia, France and 
others be deprived of the right to vote. But even this challenge 
would probably set off a lengthy procedural haggle, during 
which further efforts would be made to avert the ultimate 
showdown. And the showdown itself, when in the end it did 
arrive, need not mean sudden death yet for the United 
Nations. 

It might, however, be a fate not much worse than death. 
The Russians and their associates have served warning that, 
if the Assembly decides to suspend their voting rights, they 
will walk out and stay away. The French, whose less explicit 
intentions are discussed by our Paris correspondent on page 
423, might do the same. If, on the other hand, the Assembly 
failed to enforce Article 19 of the Charter, which penalises 
with loss of voting rights any member falling two years in 
arrear with its dues as apportioned by the Assembly, then 
not only the United States but others too who have hitherto 
given the UN generous financial support, over and above their 
strict assessments, would react strongly. Mr Adlai Stevenson’s 
speech on Tuesday was a sharp remindbr that, in the Ameri¬ 
cans’ view, a failure to uphold the Assembly’s fiscal authority 
would critically set back the whole evolution of the United 
Nations as a peacekeeping instrument. 
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If Russian and French recalcitrance about peao 
costs were the only problem faced by an organisai _ 
developing vigorously in all other dUrectiofis, the other'mem- 
be^s mighjp,bc more willing lo piish on withqut chivvying the 
bad&l&lcfa^ iA thtef/h^^ thaV time Would Tho 

rttottii diSrefed^ imAVfsd In pftse&f icttet trtv #r*y SsJ M Ldrd ? 

Caradon pointed out on January 19th, a trifling sum in the 
context of other international expenditures. The validity of 
Article tjj dearly had tb be assented this year, wfietr 
Russia tjhd t^en Francccatbe within its* scope, if, the fule'ftas* 
ever to 1 be Upheld' at'toll ; : but this dispute would"^‘VUI ssl 
important if all Wad going 1 well otherwise with the united 
Nations? 1 1 ‘; ! ' Kt "; ^ \ :: ‘ '/ ' l ? ; 

Indonesia’s withdrawal (which is supposed to he completed 
by March xst) and Mr Chop En-Iai’s rather casual suggestion 
on January 24th. aboqt forming a rival organisatipn are not 
of great significance in thetnselv^. President SykatpoV 
action has been accurately interpreted as a showy .gesture 
meant to divert the, eye from the failure of, 6Js, designs on 
Malaysia, Those whp have hitherto partnered him in Afro- 
Asian non-alignment have deplored 1 his exit and shown no 
wish to follow him. As to the idea that Mr Chou threw out, 
in a speech in , which he also demanded a reorientation of 
the United Nations itself, it ought to be clear to Indonesians, 
and to any others who might be tempted to join China in a 
rival body, that the Chinese would ditch them the instant a 
seat in the real UN was made available (as it should be) for 
the real China. The most striking effect of Mr Chou's words 
so far has been to provoke UHumanite into a sturdy defence 
of the virtues of the United Nations even as the organisation 
stands today. 

Much more ominous is the general mood of disenchant¬ 
ment with the UN that now affects so many Americans, Asians 
and Africans as k well as the various European groups that 
have been sceptical about it for a long time. African distrust 
of it was made very plain indeed during the Security Council's 
December debate on the Congo. That debate also sharply 
reduced American enthusiasm for an organisation easily 
depicted as having become an American-subsidised platform 
for venomous anti-Americanism. Neither India nor Pakistan 
seems able to forgive the UN for its inability to satisfy their 
conflicting claims in Kashmir, Neither Turks nor Greeks 
are inclined to hail its halting of the reciprocal butchery in 
Cyprus. The Arabs cannot forget its part in the creation of 
Israel as easily as Dr Sukarno can forget its part in the 
creation of Indonesia. And so on* it seems, through most of 
the list of members. 


B ehind the lip-service that most governments still pay to 
the ideal of a world free from war, there is a swell of 
irritation with anybody who meddlesomcly tries to keep the 
peace. Already historians addicted to cyclical* theories may 
be working up papers that demonstrate the inevitability of 
the decay of the United Nations now that it has equalled the 
life-span of the League. Already there arc murmurs—pain«- 
fully evocative of the League's twilight stage and the last 
efforts of Joseph Avenol—about the value of maintaining the 
economic and social functions of the UN even if its political 
mechanisms lapse into innocuous desuetude. Nobody any 
longer seems to expect that the organisation can be used effec- 
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J worse trouble between Indonesia, ^ 

continue much longer to keep''the Cyprus conflict curbed.. 

How, soon will its force on the Egypt-Israel border have to 

■ ' e \<* 1 

v2 iV* 'Whether tte Uriited NkldAs is or is not to remain in the 
peacekeeping business is really the issue underlying the 
legalistic complexities of the. da^h over Article 19. And the 
clearly definable source of the present ms^e is the disjJrp^ 
pordonkte fitianciiil dependence otx a ‘few fAaTor pOttete of ‘Vt 
Organisation which, as Mr H^nihatskjdld 'rofe a cheering 
AsseittbN In 61, should servi aboW all & pfbtedor <h 
the weft sg&fist iht iitttog. Half the Ufa 

budget Is contributed by America anid Russia alpne. America, 
and Britain, haV^ paid much more than tifeir due shjareof’its 
peacekeeping costs and rescue' funds; ihdMsedi 

liabilityeven fot the modest CbseiVef Mssions bn <heP$fcstln£ 
frontiers. If is bad for the orgaiilsation wheti a great pbWer 
refuses to pay its share; it is bad, too, v^heiy another great 
ppwer pays a lion's share so often that it gets to be regarded 
as a permanent mikh-edw., Those who pay get tired of pay¬ 
ing ; the others accuse them of calling the time. No organisa¬ 
tion so susceptible to increasing discontent of this kind can 
long endure, let alone develop and enlarge its scope. 


T hus the real challenge now is to the hundred or so mem¬ 
ber states that are neither super-powers nor, as in the 
case of the Russian-led group, automatically identified with a 
super-power's policies. If this mass of smaller and not so 
small states really want the world to have a peacekeeping 
organisation (and most of them still protest loudly that they 
do), they cannot go on leaving it to the big fellows to pay (or 
refuse to pay) the larger part of the bill. The hundred-odd 
are not, after all, just a crowd of desperately poor countries. 
If, sdy, Australia, Sweden and Italy alone undertook to finance 
the whole basic UN budget plus the costs of three or four 
simultaneous peacekeeping operations on the Cyprus or Egypt 
scale, it would cost them only a fraction of one per cent pf 
their national incomes—less than they already devote to 
foreign aid. Spread more widely, the load would be quite 
tolerable. Would the treasury departments in Washington 
and Moscow object to a revision of UN financing that sharply 
reduced their shares ? Would not even the most pinchpeHny 
government in the world's other capitals respond to the 
thought that a raising of dues might represent a real bargain, 
if it makes the difference between a monbund United Nations, 
and a relaunched organisation that could not be again paralysed 
by a duel of giants? 

Peacekeeping has its price. Lip-service will not pay it, but 
a surprisingly modest sum will. How many of the UN’s 
member states realise that the present crisis is, at bottom, not 
a test of will between Russia and America, but a test of the 
collective will of all the membership ? If the hundred-odd 
want a peacekeeping organisation that no longer depends on 
the generosity of a few great patrons, it is in their power to 
shape one. Perhaps they think they can do without it. In 
that case, it could be an instructive experience to see the 
United Nations lapse, for a period of several months at least, 
into total incapacity—and see how hastily, at the next moment 
of general international alarm, the governments of the world 
scurried to get h going again. 
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The Management of Change 

Top managers who were assembled by the Federation of British 
Industries at Eastbourne want to present an open-minded image 


N obody would expect radicalism, or any marked appetite 
for it, from Britain's very top managers. But the 140- 
odd of them who conferred at Eastbourne last week were at 
any rate anxious to present an affirmative attitude to change ; 
indeed, they surprised some of the planners present by their 
readiness to consider selective and detailed intervention to 
bring it about. With scepticism about whether some of the 
selective formula would work, yes: but no ideological horror. 
It would be unreal to pretend that the conjecture of the future 
of the Labour government that Friday's by-election headlines 
set off in this gathering was in any sense unhappy. But by 
comparison with the bloodymindedness about this government 
that one can encounter in the City, these industrialists struck 
the outsider with their sheer lack of open political rancour. 

This was a hopelessly biased sample of the mood of British 
management today: too intelligent, too articulate, too meshed 
in already with die gears of industry-government relations. 
But powerful, directly as well as in influence. No government 
seeking to any degree the co-operation of British industry 
could get it without convincing most of these. Any govern¬ 
ment that could convince most of these of its own fair-minded 
empiricism could get away with a lot with British industry. 
So what they think may not be representative: but it matters. 

Among their arguments, some distinct altitudes emerged, 
positive and negative: 

Scepticism about what this government (“ or the other lot 
either ”) could effectively achieve in re-shaping the economy: 
fear that some of what this one would try would turn out 
ineffective and rather nastily small-minded too; uneasiness 
that neither “lot” would ever escape from short-term 
pressures to take a long cold look at what Britain might need 
in the long. 

A deep, though not uncritical, commitment to planning 
(which the last of these Federation of British Industries con¬ 
ferences, in 1955, felt it sct off), that might well hearten the 
Department of Economic Affairs. But also an attachment to 
the present machinery—especially “ a strong and independent 
Ned office ”—that could embarrass DEA. Those industri¬ 
alists were not favourably impressed with ministers’ obscure 
and competitive fiddling about with the planning structure. 

A strong majority feeling that exporting is less profitable 
than the home market; though also a feeling that it often pays 
“on marginal costing” (sometimes, perhaps, wishfully 
reckoned). Non-devaluationists, almost entirely: but look¬ 
ing for tax or other modifications, tolerable to Gatt, to even 
the balance a bit. 

Opposed, avowedly, to corporation tax ; partly over the 
uncertainty of the announcement; markedly because now 
that businessmen are just getting around to try to fathom 
the full net benefits of investment allowances, these will all 
be altered if not diminished ; somewhat because of effects on 
overseas investment (“and the government bad better find 
out whether it thinks this is a plus for the British economy 


or a minus ”); also because the tax may rule out some kinds 
of useful “ co-operation short of merger ” between firms. 

Committed, to a large extent, to a re-approach to Europe. 
Lord Plowden’s “ Soon we shall be the only great manufac¬ 
turing country who will not have a home market of between 
100 million and 200 million people ” was preaching to the 
converted. A corollary: “ British governments, and not only 
this one, had better decide too whether they want industrial 
units of sufficient scale to be efficient, or whether they want 
the results of anti-trust in an economy a quarter tbe size of 
the United States.” 

A wish to be seen to be co-operating in promoting change, 
not just accepting it. The accent is not so much on the 
affirmative as on the positive. Any government can have co¬ 
operation until it gets too ideological. But managers don’t like 
being done to: they like to feel they are acting to rearrange 
the circumstances they encounter (which is their trade). 

T hey also dislike, intensely, being presented, more often 
than not, as incompetent at that trade. Sensitiveness 
about their public image has been stirred into alarm, perhaps, 
by television ; but it is a general problem not only for them 
but for the press as a whole. Coverage of industry—from 
sensational to serious—habitually focuses on what goes wrong, 
because what goes right is often boring and may sound as if 
it has been bought. (It can be: one may find in tbe same 
issue of a serious British newspaper a trenchant article on 
the main news page advocating, not without gusto, the virtual 
abolition of some British industry or other; and next to it 
an eight-page supplement lauding, shall we say, the achieve¬ 
ments of Messrs. So and So of Such and Such, which over the 
last 50 years has made itself a household name in the manu¬ 
facture of inspissated glue thinnings.) Straight industrial jour¬ 
nalism in Britain (not excluding that in The Economist ) still 
finds it more useful to write an exposure than a puff. American 
journalism pursues a middle course (more competently, 
less critically); European journalism hardly tries; the 
industrial columns of both are never slow to reprint the British 
mass media’s castigation of British industry. 

Admitting this is easier than curing it: finding industrial 
changes to write positive but not lickspittle pieces about will 
need hard thinking from both sides. But industry is not 
unreasonable in asking that while it tries to improve its own 
image, the mirror should reflect more than one, obtuse, angle. 

The point affects industry’s relations with government too. 
If you want to get industrial management’s co-operation for 
change, it is not necessarily ideal to begin by proclaiming that 
the other fellow is so lazy and inefficient that of course you 
have to reorganise him. Particularly if you want him to go 
on increasing his exports in the meantime. This is far from 
saying that even the very top of management would welcome 
all the changes it is going to need: none of us does. But that 
could come out in the wash. 
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COMMENTARY 


THE GOVERNMENT CHANGES 

Virgin Foreign Secretary 


I r is not being rude to say that a tabula 
rasa has been appointed to run Britain’s 
foreign policy. Mr Michael Stewart doubt¬ 
less has his own ideas about the world ; the 
point is that, except for a gleam here and 
there, nobody knows what these ideas are, 
and Mr Stewart is taking care not to unveil 
them until he has read enough Foreign 
Office papers to know what he is talking 
about. This is an odd situation, but not 
unprecedented ; few people realised that 
Ernest Bevin had what it takes to be a good 
Foreign Secretary until he turned out to be 
an excellent one. The danger is not that 
Mr Stewart, who is just about the only 
cabinet minister to emerge from Labour’s 
first hundred days with more credu than he 
went in with, will not do the job compe¬ 
tently once he has switched himself over 
from home affairs to foreign ones. It is that 
people abroad especially those who liked 
and trusted Mr Gordon Walker most, will 
gloomily jump to the conclusion that Mr 
Stewart is going to be a change for the worse 
before he has had a chance to prove that 
he is not. 

This applies particularly to some people 
in Germany, as the Report from our Bonn 
correspondent on page 420 shows. The 
outcome of the present crisis in the western 
alliance depends more than anything else 
on whether or not Germany and Britain can 
achieve some real confidence in each other 
between now and the end of the year. There 
are certainly too many people in Britain 
whose ideas on Germany date from about 
1943. ® ut there are also people in Ger¬ 
many who are not even trying to grasp the 
point of present British—and American— 
foreign policy. 

The past month has seen attacks by 
several German politicians, the latest by Dr 
Richard Jaeger on January 22nd, on the 
ideas about an Atlantic nuclear force that 
Mr Denis Healey expressed on December 
20th ; the complaint is that Mr Healey paid 
too much attention to Russia’s interests in 
the matter. But the problem of Nato nuclear 
reform will never be solved if people in 
Britain go on thinking that the aim of the 
exercise is simply to keep Germany in a 
half-nelson, and people in Germany keep 
on thinking it is simply to intimidate the 
Russians. The real objective is a double 
one: to give the Germans the feeling that 
they are being treated as equals in the alli¬ 
ance, while creating a system of nuclear con¬ 
trol in the West that can be the basis of 
future arrangements with the Soviet Union. 


The whole project is in danger of falling to 
pieces if Britons and Germans revert to un¬ 
comprehending suspicion of each other. So 
are Mr Stewart’s chances of doing, as he 
may do, a decently constructive job as 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Domestic Reshuffle 

M r roy jenkins apparently refused Mr 
Wilson’s offer of promotion to 
cabinet rank, in Mr Stewart’s old post at 
the Department of Education, because he 
deemed it his duty to stay on in his hornets’ 
nest at Aviation. Even granting the im¬ 
portance of re-organising the aviation in¬ 
dustry, which is mainly a management 
efficiency job, one wonders if he was right. 
A rising star of Mr Jenkins’s calibre—with 
top leadership potential in either economic 
or foreign affairs, especially if any other 
really senior minister falls by the way- 
side—is urgently needed in the upper 
middle ranks of this cabinet now. Educa¬ 
tion has gone instead to Mr Tony Crosland, 
the Oxford economies don who mirrors Mr 
Jenkins's progressive views and image in 
almost every respect, and who has moved 
over from his former job as number two to 
Mr Brown at the Department of Economic 
Affairs. Unfortunately, Mr Crosland’s 
departure from his old job may prove 
ill-timed. 

The new civil service at Economic Affairs 
has been built up with able outsiders of 
strong and individualist ideas. Like all men 
with strong and individualist ideas, their 
minds do not run in precise tandem with 
each other. The department has needed a 
junior minister with Mr Crosland’s econo¬ 
mic expertise, who could translate these 
conflicting ideas (and the still more con¬ 
flicting ideas of the Treasury) into clear¬ 
headed economic terms, ready for Mr 
Brown’s decision. Now Mr Brown will 
have to make the choice between policy 
ideas himself, and he is frighteningly liable 
to make it on impulse ; the whole tone of 
approach to Mr Brown with policy memo¬ 
randa within his department might be subtly 
altered, now that the various protagonists 
know that Mr Crosland’s economically 
literate comments will no longer be put 
there in the margin. In Mr Crosland's 
place, Mr Brown has been given Mr Albu, 
a management efficiency expert who may 
be of forceful value in what might be called 
the “ little Neddy ” side of the department's 
operations, but of less value on matters of 
general economic policy; moreover Mr 


Albu, unlike Mr Crosland, will cut no ice 
with the Treasury. 

The promotions that Mr Wilson has 
made and attempted show that he is now 
intent on bringing forward his best and 
most liberal men. Clearly and fortunately, 
the balancing act between different sections 
of the party, which marred his original pro¬ 
cess of cabinet-making, is no longer hM main 
concern. But somehow—even though Mr 
Crosland’s own rule at Education may well 
be distinguished—one has a linking appre¬ 
hension that the prime minister may have 
reshuffled the right men into the wrong 
places. 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 

Warning Shots 

I N Peking they have begun to drop heavy 
hints about fresh trouble on the Sino- 
Sovict front. The hints take the customary 
form of reprinting other people’s articles 
that are critical of the Russians. Most 
notable of these was an Albanian article 
published in Peking on January 2?st, which 
without naming any names was in fact a 
remarkably strong attack on the present 
Russian leaders. It declared that “ Khrush- 
chevian revisionism ” was an ulcer on the 
healthy body of the communist movement 
which would have to be removed “ with a 
courageous operation by revolutionary com¬ 
munists.” 

Presumably the Chinese want to put the 
Russians as much as possible on the defen¬ 
sive (and in the wrong) before the meeting 
of the preparatory commission for a world 
communist conference that has been called 
in Moscow for March 1st. The Russian^ 
for their part, doubtless with the same date 
very much in mind, have been trying hard 
to play it cool. They even published in 
Pravda on January 12th a 2,500-word sum¬ 
mary of Mr,Chou En-lai’s recent report to 
the Chinese People’s Congress. Most of 
the issues on which Russia and China dis¬ 
agree—like the aggressiveness or otherwise 
of the Americans—were carefully omitted; 
it has therefore been interpreted as an 
attempt 10 show that, whatever their dis¬ 
agreements, there are many issues on which 
the two countries are united. 

It is, indeed, their devotion to the unity 
of the communist movement that Russia’s 
new leaders must be most anxious to em¬ 
phasise. This, after all, is what many 
otherwise pro-Russian communists accused 
Mr Khrushchev of endangering by his 
insistence on summoning a meeting of the 
whole communist movement. At their talks 
in Poland on January 19th to 21st with 
other east European leaders, Mr Brezhnev 
and Mr Kosygin presumably tried to sug- 
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gest that in their hands such a meeting 
would have a unifying, not a divisive, effect. 
It cannot have been an easy assignment. 

NEW CARDINALS 

Hats to the East 

T wenty-seven new cardinals were 
appointed by Pope Paul on Monday, 
thus swelling the membership of the college 
of cardinals to the record number of 103. 
This is a devastating riposte by the Pope 
to those who have been hinting that he has 
put off appointing cardinals because he has 
been unable to make up his mind. Only 
six Italians are included in the list, which 
means that the share of Italians in the 
college (now 32) has fallen to an all-time 
low of less than a third of the whole. The 
likelihood of Pope Paul’s successor being 
a non-Italian has thus been substantially 
increased. 

A striking feature of the list is its in¬ 
clusion of three prelates from communist 
countries. The most interesting appoint¬ 
ment is that of Archbishop Beran of Prague, 
whom the Czech government obliges to live 
in virtual retirement; he was not allowed 
to attend the Vatican Council. The pessi¬ 
mistic view that his elevatiesi is a challenge 
to the Czech government (under somewhat 
similar circumstances Bishop John Fisher 
of Rochester at the time of Henry VIII 
received the hat but lost his head) can be 
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ruled out. Archbishop Beran’s appoint¬ 
ment to the college of cardinals could well 
open the way to his dignified withdrawal' 
from Czechoslovakia to Rome and thus 1 case 
the return, to a normal relationship between 
the Vatican and the Czech government. 

A cardinal's red hat has also gone to 
Archibishop Seper. the successor to Arch¬ 
bishop Stepinac at Zagreb, who has taken 
the lead in trying to work out a solulion of 
church-state conflicts in Jugoslavia. The 
Jugoslavs have welcomed the honoiir, and 
wirh negotiations already in train to find a 
modus vivendi there is now a distinct 
chance that official diplomatic relations can 
be opened up between Belgrade and the 
Vatican. Archbishop SHpyi of the Ukraine, 
whose release from a Russian prison was 
obtained by Pope John, also joins the 
college. This appointment had probably 
been decided on, in secret, by Pope John, 
and Pope Paul may therefore merely be 
discharging his predecessor’s obligation. 
But even this, coupled with the other two 
appointments, shows that the movement 
towards a new relationship between the 
Catholic and communist worlds goes on. 

INCOMES POLICY 

The Tribunal’s Task 

O n February nth Mr George Brown 
hopes to set up his prices and incomes 
tribunal, created on judicial lines and backed 


ffifce economist 

JANUARY 28, 18o5 
THE NEW ZEALAND KNOT 


The consequence* of our mistaken 
policy in New Zealand have this 
month become so apparent that 
Parliament Will neat scs&iort r»c compelled 
to devote much more attention than it w ill 
like to New Zealand affairs. The Colonial 
Office appears to be fast driving the mother 
country and the colony into a position in 
which no relations at all are possible, and 
out of which a declaration of independence 
is the only escape. A strong- party has 
arisen recently in New Zealand, which 
declares that the difficulty before their 
population must be faced whatever the 
result, and holds that it cannot be 
faced without concessions which amount 
in the aggregate to ft surrender of all pre¬ 
rogatives whatsoever. It is quite clear, for 
instance, that whatever the ultimate terms 
of our connection with the colonies, the 
mother country, if it is to defend them, 
must retain certain powers, the right of 
making peace and war, the control of inter¬ 
colonial disputes, the administration of 
military affairs, and that general right of 
voice and' veto on subjects of imperial 
magnitude, which is involved in the 
appointment Of Governor. Yet the colonists 
Of New Zealand have now been driven to 
ask that every one of „ these prerogatives 
shall in this particular case be suspended, 
and their asking is not unfair. The 


Assembly is about, it is said, to require that 
the Ministry should direct the garrison, 
and we cannot blame them, for English 
direction has’ led to nothing but disaster. 
They are forced to request, almost to order, 
that ’ Sir George Grey should be recalk-d, 
and there is no ground for refusal, for he 
is admitted in this country to be a 
vacillating, injudicious, and unsuccessful 
Governor, and to have displayed those in¬ 
capacities on a question of life and death 
on. which toleration is not possible. Finally, 
they have suggested that if England does 
not approve, tneir views, the united islands 
must cither be separated into two, which is 
an Imperial matter, yet obviously reason¬ 
able, the island without war now paying 
for the one with war, or she must withdraw 
her troops, and leave them to wage waf 
at their own discretion, as if they were not 
subjects of a Sovereign at all. What are we 
to reply when we have incessantly 
threatened, if they went their own way, to 
withdraw those very troops The colonial 
demands amount in the aggregate to a 
declaration that Great Britain can have no 
authority except the burden of protecting 
them ; but we have driven them into those 
demands, and made them so just that the 
Imperial Government is deprived of the 
means of making any unanswerable' 
reply. 
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by royal warrant. The tribunal will have 
a prices {tiyisioa* wjrich^cin up separate 
paqelf to mve^igftte indbidu^ rtes In 
prices; atad hn incomes division, 'which can 
set up panels to look at individual wage 
settlements and even (one hopes) individual 
impending wage claims. Even if the tri¬ 
bunal declares any particular rises in prices 
or wages ro be against the national interest, 
it will not apparently have legal power to 
veto them. This power could presumably 
be added later to srop price rises, but not 
so easily to veto wage rises ; also, although 
price rises can conceivably be rolled back, 
nobody supposes that wage increases, once 
they have been made, can easily be taken 
away. It follows that if the wages side of 
the tribunal is to rely on public opinion, 
one quality will be vital. 

That quality is speed of deliberation and 
of announcement. Any announcement that 
•*' a rise for railwaymen of over 4 per cent 
would be against the national interest ’’ 
must come out at the tithe when debate on 
such a claim is in the centre of puhlic atten¬ 
tion. There was little virtue in the method 
of the old National Incomes Commission, 
which used to inquire into wage rises al¬ 
ready granted, take several months over the 
inquiry, and then report sadly that it was 
a great pity rhaL the first jet of what was 
by then a great torrent of water was ever 
allowed over the dam. 

The experience of Nic therefore suggests, 
firsr, that most inquiries by rhe wages tri¬ 
bunal should be into wage claims, not wage 
settlements. It suggests, secondly, that 
rhese inquiries should b; mainly economic, 
not mainly judicial. The .candid truth is 
that any reputable economist—provided he 
is told what is the official policy on the 
national guiding light, and given access to 
the statistics—should generally be able to 
set down a reasonable judgment, on whether 
any particular level of wage rise is or is not 
economically justifiable from the nation’s 
viewpoint, in very quick time indeed. 

The rest of the time spent by courts of 
inquiry on the compilation of lengthy re¬ 
ports of reasons and evidence is mainly Aim 
and flannel. It remains to be seen whether 
Mr Brown has dared to grasp these points : 
It will also be inreresting to see whether 
the Trades Union Congress, which has 
agreed manfully to oo-operate with Mr 
Brown’s machinery so far, shudders some¬ 
what when the government’s economic 
advisers have reported what this year’s 
“ norms ” should be. They will certainly 
have to be less than half of last year’s rises, 
which put up the average male factory 
worker’s earnings by just over 8 per cent 
in the Tories’ last year of power. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 

Watch That Axe 

I N an interview 10 The Times at the end 
of his hundred days this week, the Prime 
Minister intimated that the wicked Tories 
had teft his government in a hole with their 
lavish commitments to public expenditure. 
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Man’s ingenuity In devising engines of destruction has led from the 
scythe-equipped war chariot to the armoured car and the tank- But 
this process of evolution would have been impossible if technical 
progress had not made available new methods of production which 
are In general use to-day. 

Progress in the held of riveting practice has led to the Introduction of 
important new techniques and to-day, when faced with any riveting 
problem, it pays to turn to The Bifurcated A Tubular Rivet Co. Ltd. 
for sound, money-saving advice. The 
earlier the approach at the component 
designing stagey th$ greater the saving 
will be. 4 ■ 

“Aylesbury Brand" Bifurcated, Tubuiar 
and Semi-Tubular Rivets can solve the 
most intractable problems when used 

with "Aylesbury" Automatic Rivet 
Seeing Machines. 


co-crp 



— "Let us know your production problems"— 



THE BIFURCATED AND 
TUBULAR RIVET CO. LTD 


There could be 40 million customers for your prod¬ 
ucts in the thriving markets of East, Central and 
South Africa. We have all the information you need. 
Why not get in touch with us ? 


AYLESSORf • BUCKINGHAMSHIRE • TEL: AYLESBURY 3411 


w unm 


THE STANDARD BANK 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmm limiter 

Head Office: 10 Clements Lane, ECl Other london Offices: 

63 London Wall, |C2, 9 North umfcierlend Avenue, WC2 end MTPitfc Cine W1 

OV€« 980 OFFICES IN EAST. CENTRAL A SOUTW AFRICA 
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" Estimates based purely on their projec¬ 
tions and commitments for the coming 
financial year,* said Mr Vfrflson, “ meant an 
increase of per cent, going far beyond the 
increase in national production over the 
prerouf year ” Labour is therefore virtu- 
ously entering into an urgent scrutiny to 
“keep pubftjc. spending within bounds,’ 9 
particular^ qpettdffltf on “ defence procure¬ 
ment.” 

It Js vijordbAnqUmat this damoclean axe 
in ftcsuiial^y the figures to 

wh^ Mr,WiiimO %as referring, a» T< mean¬ 
ing an increase of 8 per cent,” are those for 
the excess of the original supply estimates 
for 1965-66 over the original estimates for 
1964*^5 ; indeed, he cannot easily yet have 
any other figures available;. In column (1) 
of die table below, it will b£ seen that an 
excess of 8 per cent in this figure would be 
by no means unusual- It would also not 
necessarily be exorbitant, The proper per- 

Cal. I Col. 2 

% lncr««i« ir» % Increase In 
Supply Estimates Real Current 
over Previous Expenditure of 
Year Public Authorities 


1960- 61 .....w* 49 2 42 8 

1961- 62 ...v,... 45-7 43 8 

1962- 63 ........ 48*2 42 0 

1963- 64.,,.- +9 4 -i 2 4 

1964- 65 . 46 7 N.a. 

1965- 66 . 48 0 N.a. 


centige figure to compare with any target 
rate of growth in total national production, 
whether 4 per cent or whatever, is not this 


. 8tIt Quarterly Economic S«vi«w 

BAST AFRICA 


KENYA TANZANIA 
UGANDA ETHIOPIA 
AND SOMALIA 


This review contrasts East Africa's 
dependence on aid with the recent 
political fireworks. It estimates how far 
the progress of 1964 will be continued 
this year, and describes the changing 
Ethiopian economic scene. 


Furthor dutaili* from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James's Piece London SW1 
Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York 17 NY 
Telephone Murray Hill 7-6880 
Mre. J. Koovvfoe P O Box 14110 Nalrefe^Ksnya 
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figure from the original supply estimates. 
The figure that is relevant in national 
income accounting is that for “ real current 
expenditure by the public authorities,” after 
making allowance for price changes, transfer 
payments, money voted but not spent, etc. 
Column GO of our table shows the out-turn 
of this in each of the last four financial years 
for which figures arc available. It will be 
seen that in no financial year did this rcat 
growth in government expenditure go as 
high as the Ned target figure of 4 per cent, 
not even when the growth in the original 
supply estimates was over 9 per cent. 

Heaven knows, Mr Wilson should certain¬ 
ly be encouraged to cut the purely prestigi¬ 
ous and wasteful parts of defence procure¬ 
ment. He should also keep a close watch 
on waste in all its forms. But it will be a 
most un-Labour-like delusion if the cabinet 
has somehow allowed itself to be convinced 
,tftaf the supposed warning signal of an 8 
per cent rise in the estimates automatically 
means that an axe must immediately be laid 
to most forms of desirable government 
spending, especially if any recession in 
private spending also lies ahead. Heresy 
thought it will be to say this in the City, 
there does seem to be some danger that this 
unexpectedly right wing Labour govern¬ 
ment may be about to enter into yet another 
uncharacteristic manifestation of stop-go: 
namely, a general economy campaign in the 
public sector, based on statistical hokum. 


V-BOMBER$ 

Valiant No More 

T HE Royal Air Force has always been 
sensitive to criticism about its V- 
bombers, *and a good deal less than frank 
about their actual capabilities. Age has now 
caught up with the first of them, the 
Valiants, in a way the RAF can no longer 
attempt to conceal. They started coming 
into service ten years ago, and by the end 
of 1957 there were around 100. Last sum¬ 
mer they showed signs of metal fatigue in 
the wings, which has now spread to the 
whole fleet. The Valiants, it was an¬ 
nounced on Tuesday, will not fly again. 
They had done, individually, less flying in 
their ten years than a civil jet expects to 
do in twelve months. 

The Ministry of Defence is at pains to 
point out that its remaining force of longer- 
range Vulcans and Victors is not affected. 
But for how long ? The mere fact that they 
are being used for low-level operations 
suggests that, for all the ministry's denials, 
their days are numbered. Low-level flying 
beats the daylights out of normal, high-flying 
aircraft, and structural fatigue sets in 
rapidly. It is therefore only done to air¬ 
craft at the end of their days; the Canberra 
bombers when they were downgraded to 
low-level attack had, effectively, only q, few 
hours of flying left. There is no point in 
trying to extend the V-bombers* life, now 
that aircraft are regularly being shot down 
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that fly higher and faster than these dow¬ 
agers of the air designed circa 1946. 

But if V-batnbers are not much cop now 
qua bombers, the Valiants were important as 
flying tankers. The RAF is left with 
a serious gap in its supplies network and is 
apparently trying to speed up the conver¬ 
sion of Victor bombers to do the mid-air 
refuelling job in their place. Since the 
defence programme is under such thorough 
review, might not this be the time to point 
out that the Americans do their refuelling 
mainly with civilian-type aircraft—to be 
specific, the progenitors of the Boeing 707. 
If the RAF offered to convert some of the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation's un¬ 
wanted VO 10 jets into tankers it would get 
aircraft that (a) carried a great deal more 
fuel and (b) were not likely to break up as 
the Valiants have done and (c) make BO AC 
very happy. 

ALGERIA 

Road to Algiers 

L ost sheep arc returning to President 
j Bcnbclla’s fold in response to his pro¬ 
mise of “ security ” to any of his opponents 
who may have “ temporarily gone astray.” 
A top sinner who has repented and caused 
appropriate joy is Mr Moussa Hassani, a 
former cabinet minister who went into 
opposition last summer and organised a 
maquis movement in the Aur£s mountains. 
It was announced on January 19th that he 
had given himself up to the Algerian 
authorities with some of his* companions in 
arms. His conversion follows closely on 
that of Mr Rabah Bitat, one of the ” historic 
chiefs ” of the Algerian revolution who, 
when threatened with arrest last year, 
escaped to Paris. He returned to Algiers 
five weeks ago, having also been wooed back 
by kind words. 

Inside Algeria there remains only one 
hard core of armed resistance—the men in 
Kabylia who followed Mr Ait Ahmed until 
his capture last October and subsequently 
accepted Colonel Si Sadok as their leader. 
(The colonel was wartime commander of 
central Algeria.) Outside Algeria the big¬ 
wigs in opposition, Mr Boudiaf in France 
and Mr Khider in Spain (where he went 
after being turned away from Switzerland, 
France and Britain), have been silent is the 
grave for weeks. Some Algerian officials are 
saying that the counter-revolution has at 
last received its death blow. The views of 
President Benbclla may be more cautious. 
They can probably best be gauged by 
whether he soon feels able to release a token 
number of his political prisoners and to 
bring Mr Ait Ahmed to his awaited trial. 
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Vietnam 

near 

Cracking 

Point 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 
LATELY IN SAIGON 



Saigon, January 25 th: a frightened child; war orphans offered cake by General Khanh 


T he Americans have taken another beating in Saigon, this time 
from a combination of the Buddhist extremist minority and 
the generals. Up to Wednesday the honest Confucian prime 
minister, Mr Tran Van Huong, had successfully resisted “popular” 
pressure against his government, and, with American support, could 
have continued to do so had the army's leaders closed ranks behind 
him. Instead, on ffcdnesday, the generals let the Buddhists force 
him out and then installed General Khanh, whose retreat from 
power last autumn wa6 always more apparent than real, in the 
driving seat again. 

The question now is how the Buddhist-army alliance will work, 
or fail to work. The Buddhists have called off their agitation, but 
are keeping cautious watch on the new regime. General Khanh, 
whom they have pushed from office before, can certainly not afford 
to ignore them. 

Probably the five Buddhists who have been making a hunger- 
strike protest in a barricaded pagoda in Saigon were not collaborat¬ 
ing consciously with the growing communist fifth column inside 
the beleaguered capital. But their action was all the more effective 
for that reason. They had been delightedly posing for press 
photographers, with a groan now and then, on their foam-rubber 
mattresses while “ monks ” in limousines, unfamiliar with Buddhist 
prayers, encouraged violent anti-American demonstrations in their 
name. Their irresponsible behaviour had tragic consequences, 
among their own supporters as well as for their opponents. But 
until now they have not represented the majority of Buddhists. 

These extremists have now won a great victory and may regain 
influence over orthodox Buddhists who had swung against them 
when the courageous Mr Huong stood firm against earlier demon¬ 
strations. American prestige and influence continue to slump. 
The betting odds among foreign correspondents now favour the 
emergence within six months of a government that will present 
an ultimatum-invitation to the United States to get out of South 
Vietnam. 

The customarily artificial atmosphere of Saigon is grotesquely 
hectic and unreal. While it would be untrue to say that thoughtful 


Saigonese are mourning “ the good times when they were so un¬ 
happy,” there is no doubt that a nostalgia for the late President 
Diem colours all discussions with anxious local people and harassed 
American “ advisers ” who remember the old regime. This senti¬ 
ment arises naturally enough from memories of Diem 1 ! stem con¬ 
trol of both the army and the Buddhists. His apologists now 
rationalise their second thoughts by intensifying their denunciation 
of the excesses of his brother and sister-in-law. But blind depen¬ 
dence on his family's advice was, of course, the fatal defect in 
Diem's doomed administration: his other brother, the ambitious 
archbishop, it is instructive to recall, originally released the anti- 
Dicm forces by his anti-Buddhist arrogance in Hu6, where the 
Buddhist extremists this week engineered Mr Huong’s downfall 
One consequence of the overthrow of President Diem has un¬ 
doubtedly helped to cripple every successive post-Dietn govern¬ 
ment, resolute or shaky, civilian or military. That was the whole¬ 
sale purge of public servants and other Diem appointees) whatever 
their personal record and reputation. No one can pretend that 
every specialist Diem chose Over nine years was corrupt or un¬ 
patriotic. Vet most of them went with the wiki wind. Today 
specialists in government affairs and internal security are either 
suspect and idle or in prison. Certainly some deserved their fate, 
but by no means the majority. 

Before this week's new coup the American authorities agreed 
that the worsening siruation in Saigon, where communist agents 
have been gratefully exploiting the Buddhists' delirium, was largely 
attributable to this wanton destruction of the old efficient Diem 
security apparatus. And just as rival military leaders sniff the 
wind for trends and keep an eye roving for bandwagons* so do 
senior civil servants and others, timid and inexperienced, fumble 
and temporise and privately accuse the Americans of interference 
and contradictory orders. A bitter intellectual put it this way: 

Our leading agricultural authority is going to the Congo* one 
of our few able economists has accepted a post with the Inter* 
national Monetary Fund in America—presumably as a South 
Vietnam “ adviser *’ to the Americans. There are many like 
mvsdf who arc qualified as teachers, which South Vietnam desper- 
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ately nceds^ but who pre still excluded from specialised work 
because wc aned, forked as pattfotfc an^-^omniunists for President 
Diem. We/wait here,idic and, useless. . V 1 { 

This problem may seem to be of secondary importance as. the 
Vietcong systematically extend and tighten their grip' on the 


countryside, as South Vietnam’s army officers waver and plot, and 
as the ^inadhist^dissidence spreads. *But ff It'lfe rapt cottra N geSti$ty 
resolved* there cannot.be >veil a faint hope cl thit .emergence of 
a popular, effective and stable government in the tortured country 
-^and therefore no Justification for a continuing American presence. 


GERMANY AND EUROPE 

The Bus 
Moves Or* 

FROM OCR BONR CORRBSPONDE^t 



M R WILSOn Js right to want to & a new date soon for his 
pba^RHietf visit to Herr Erhard in Bohn* Unhappily, the 
auguries for it tot no more propitious now than they were before 
Sir WiaitonV dying caused the January 22nd date to be put off. 
The Leyt$ft Voters’ rejection of Mr Gordon Walker, by removing 
a known gopd man from the Foreign Office, has aggravated Ger¬ 
man doubts of British faith in Europe’s fumbling but undeniable 
progress towards Unity. And the Erhard-de Gaulle encounter at 
Rambouillet on January 19th and Roth, obscure as many of its 
implications still are, has certainly left less rime for Britain to find 
a way of influencing these moves towards unity. The process of 
cohesion quietly continues on the continent, threatening to isolate 
Britain still further from the Stimulus and rewards of participation. 
Neither the British prime minister nor his new foreign secretary 
is expected in west Gcrmariy to show signs of minding very much 
for the time being German Social Democrats who have met 
Mr Michael Stewart claim he is a Gcrmanophobe, and it is re¬ 
membered that he was among those who opposed Mr Macmillan's 
attempt to shepherd Britain into Europe. 

Admittedly, President de Gaulle and Herr Erhard added no 
very spectacular touches at Rambouillet to the canvas of Franco- 
German collaboration. Yet they improved its chances of being 
completed and even, some Germans can be heard praying, the 
prospects of a much broader panorama, reaching eventually if not 
quite to the Urals at least a long way east and south of the Elbe, 
allowing all Germans to associate freely together in due course. 
Brave dreams are in the air. Herr Willy Brandt of west Berlin 
published this week the text of a memorandum he sent to Wash¬ 
ington last August sketching the advantages of extending to eastern 
Europe the common market’s arrangements for co-ordinating power 
and transport policies. Professor Hallstein, the president of the 
European Commission, reminded the foreign press association in 
Bonn on Monday that the programme for abolishing import duties 
among the Six was running mostly 2\ years ahead of schedule. 
At a meeting of the German chambers of commerce and industry 
next day he urged Europe to get on as soon as possible with the 
business of establishing a common currency. 

The joint Franco-German statement issued to the press after 
the Rambouillet talks made it clear (by omission) that the present 
German government recognises there are limits to such common 
European enterprises. Herr Erhard, it implied, had withheld Ger¬ 
man support for President de Gaulle’s plans for creating an exclu¬ 
sively French nuclear force de frappe that could be used (in return 
for financial help) to defend Europe independently of the United 
States or of any international force subject to an American last 
word. Within 48 hours of his return to Bonn the chancellor 
confirmed this interpretation in private talks with the American 
and British ambassadors. When Mr Wilson comes to Bonn he 


will thus be able to go on trying to win German sympathy for 
his own suggestions on Atlantic nuclear collaboration. Not that 
Herr Erhard can be quickly moved to any decision. However 
much a British Labour government would like to see the more 
Atlantic-minded Social Democrats in power in Bonn, London is 
expected to be understanding of Herr Erhard's problems in an 
election year. The German people as a whole are not itching for 
nuclear prestige. There will be no German commitment to MLF, 
ANF, F de F, or any other nuclear F until after the September 
elections at the earliest. 

Presumably it was partly in hope of boosting Herr Erhard for 
the ordeal of the hustings that President de Gaulle let it be known 
he had agreed, first, to the holding of a series of conferences of 
the Six to discuss the next moves towards regular political col¬ 
laboration and, second, to a joint affirmation of the Germans’ right 
to self-determination. But after a week’s reflection back on the 
Rhine, Herr Erhard and his party advisers are beginning to wonder 
whether after all they have received substantial ammunition for 
the polls. The issues of European integration and German re¬ 
unification have become so confused with technical complexities, 
interminable discussion and sickening delay that the electorate is 
largely listless about them. 

The tentative programme for advancing European political col¬ 
laboration envisages a conference in March of senior experts of 
the six common market countries, of foreign ministers in April 
or May, of President de Gaulle and Herr Erhard in July, and of 
the heads of all six governments some time later in the year. The 
initial business will be discussion of the Belgian and Italian pro¬ 
posals for a “‘procedural framework” to guide and contain the 
negotiators. The Germans wish to introduce a supranational 
element into the procedure from the start, and it seems that this 
and every subsequent step is to be preceded by profound con¬ 
troversy. President de Gaulle has intimated that he wants the 
whole philosophy of European foreign policy and defence to be 
exhaustively discussed before any commitments are made. All 
in all, it is most unlikely that Herr Erhard will have an impressive 
bunch of fresh European flowers to flourish before polling day 
in September. 

President de Gaulle had much to say to the chancellor about 
the part France might play in bridging the present gulf between 
western and eastern Europe. It is an ambitiously conceived role. 
And the president made it clear he thought of German reumflea- 
tion as a reunification of the Germans, rather than of Germany, 
in some kind of grand European order in v^hich Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia would be somehow included. Such vague long-term 
thinking is becoming increasingly the mode among German poli¬ 
tical pundits. But long-term thinking is of cold comfort to Herr 
Erhard's election campaigners. 
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export market 

YOU CAN ENTER IT 
IN SEVEN HOURS BY AIR CANADA 


I N spite of temporary restrictions, 
Canadian imports from January 
1963 to December 1969 totalled more 
than two thousand m)lllolKj)ouncls. 
British exporters took an 8.03% slice 
of this immense market. Did you 
share in it ? 

In common with other countries, Canada 
actively seeks to. expand trade, and oppor¬ 
tunities for U.K. exporters are particularly 
favourable. Goodwill for Britain is real. But it 
must be used. 

WHATEVER YOU MAKE—CANADIANS 
USE SOME EQUIVALENT PRODUCT. 
Why shouldn’t they buy yours ? 

Of course U.K. exporfer^fo well when they send 
Scotch, woollens and other traditional British 
luxury goods into Canada. But that is only a 
small part of an enormous potential. An in¬ 
vestigation of the Canadian market—what 
Canadians want, what they buy, how products 
can be adapted to meet thoir needs—could pay 
a handsome dividend in big export orders. 

FACE TO FACE IN SEVEN HOURS 

You can be in Montreal in seven hours by Air 
Canada, to see for yourself where your products 

1,697 MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 



fnoT'AMr Chilling Mihr Cars Dimeitle home Furniture 
Artlkncei furnlsbnmi 


There are mnatdep rr/nheo hfrw*$h6w they spent 

iome of then money in T9&3 D6' ypuiitow the Canadian 
market, actual end potential, /fcf ydifr product? tf not. Air 
Canada can tail yOU Just cdntScrhS '-mhve three inches to 
the right lor out addresses and telephone numbers. 


will fit in the market. You can check whether they 
need adjustments to make them sell. Talk with 
potential customers. Watch competitors at wbrk. 
This kirid of contact accomplishes morfc than 
countless letters or proxies. 

HOW AIR CANADA CAN HELP YOU 

AIR CANADA, with BOAC, oporates jet services 
from more places in Britain to more places in 
Canada than any other airline. And in Canada, 
Air Canada operates a network of services be* 
tween 35 major Canadian cities. Once 'you have 
contacts it's easy to keep in touch. 

1 Initial contact. Ono key man and an air 
ticket can be the beginning of success in'Canada. 
By Air Canada you will be on Csn4dtanr.gr0i($d 
the moment you step into the aircraft* Yott wHf tie 
travelling with Canadians and can usa yotir 
seven hours' flying time to begin understanding 
them. 

2 Sales. Later, you can fly out a team of 
executives or a commando of salesmen, cheaply 
and comfortably by Air Canada. Economy Class 
service is available on all routes—and Air Canada 
Economy service is far from austere. Fores? 
London-Montreal Thrift Season Economy 
return is £131.14.0, and operates all year round 
except during the Summer Season. If you 
choose the time carefully, and stay from 14 to 
21 days, you can save £32 with Air Canada's 
£98.19.0 21 -day Economy Excursion roturn. 
Consult your Travel Agent for all effective dates 
and details. 

3 Delivery. Once your orders are in the book. 
Air Canada Air freight will deliver the goods. AIR 
CANADA, with BOAC, offers you and your for¬ 
warding agents the capacity you want on the day 
you want it. And Air Canada has over 20 years' 
experience of shipping goods across the Atlantic 
and within Canada. 

ASK FOR ANY INFORMATION YOU WANT 

An enquiry to Air Canada's Trade Develop¬ 
ment Sen/ipe will bring you afl the facts you 
nedd about - getting your goods into 
Canadian markets: 

Population breakdown by area and socio/ 
oconomic groups; expenditure per capita on 


Your quickest way to Canadian Markets 



products in your field; numbers owning various 
types of consumer durables; Canadian production 
in various product groups; figures of existing im¬ 
ports ; trends in markets; firms equipped to act at 
agents or distributors. 

INCLUDE CANADIAN MARKETS IN U.SJL TRIPS 

Air Canoda serves 7 major centres: New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, Windsor/Detroit 
Seattle, Tampa/ Florida. New York-Montreal takes 
only 80 minutes by Air Canada. Arid it cost9 no 
more to fly home direct from Canada. Thera's an 
AIR CANADA or BOAC flight daily. 
LONDON—Mayfair 8292. 39 Dover Street W.l. 
GLASGOW—Douglas 1611/6. St. Andrew 

House, 50 Sauchiehall Street Glasgow C.2. 
BIRMINGHAM—Central 7777. 164 Corpor¬ 
ation Street, Birmingham 4. 

MANCHESTER—Central 8882/3. 103a Picca¬ 
dilly Plaza, Manchester 1. 

LEEDS—Leeds 20928. Weetwood Chamber* 
93a Albion Street Leeds 1. 

DUBLIN-Dublin 71488. 4 Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. 

Or telephone your Travelor Freight Agent You'M 
find him very knowledgeable.- 

® 

AIR CANADA 
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Carrington^ one of 
the loiMestend most 


Shell Chemical Company 1C 

looks after the chemical Interests 1 
of the Royal Dutch/Shelt Group 
in the UK. Its three operating 
Divisions are: Industrial Chemicals, 
Agricultural Chemicals, 

Plastics & Rubbers. Marketing 
through Regional Offices It offers the 
friendly service usually associated 
with a small company-and all 
the advantages of dealing with ^ 
a big international group. 


With oil owr three Divisions 
actively ov\ the move,more and 
more good products certainly 
do beqm vwfhShell Chemicals! 
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Can Shell chemicals help you ? 
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SPAIN 

Europe's Other 
Wallflower 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

S tain's relations with the European 
common market seem to have become 
infected with the same resigned uncertainty 
that afflicts Spanish internal politics. In par¬ 
ticular, relations between Spain and Italy 
will not have been improved by the election 
of a Social Democrat as Italy's new presi¬ 
dent, or by the scorn the Spanish press 
poured on what it saw as the inefficiency of 
Italy's democratic institutions during the 
presidential elections. Official quarters in 
Madrid bluntly accuse Italy, Belgium and, 
sometimes, Holland of banking on the early 
emergence of a new Spanish regime and 
therefore stalling on the present govern¬ 
ment's negotiations with the European 
Economic Community. 

In fact, “negotiations" is hardly the 
word. Of Spain's two requests for talks, 
forwarded to Brussels in February 1962 
and February 1964, only the latter received 
a reply. Spain's first formal contact with 
the common market’s Council of Ministers, 
last December, was confined to the handing 
over of a memorandum and was cut short 
with surprising abruptness. A less per¬ 
functory exchange is now being arranged, 
but only a few optimists expect it to 
achieve anything. 

Some Spaniards are consoling themselves 
with the thought that in view of the West’s 
present disarray k js best for Spain to 
remain uncommitlca to any political or 
economic group, and to receive capital and 
credits indiscriminately from the common 
market countries, the United States and 
Britain. Europhiles are gloomy jand 
anxious, including those who share many 


FRANCE AND THE UN 

The General 
Won't Pay 

FROM OUR rARIS COWESfONDENT 

F rance ha»no Intuition of helping 
U Thant at# hit financial difncul- 
tkt.If anyone had doubts about this, they 
shbfitd have been c&Ml&f by the letter of 

protest. hW'weefc by 

the French pdmnnent tfwfresentative at. the 
United Nations. This letter reproached the 
secretariat for having included France, in 
an official report, among the members that 
are in arrears with their. contributions. 
France argues that it is in no way respon¬ 
sible for financial-liabilities arising from the 
UN intervention - ip the Congo. The 
French position bn this issue does not differ 
from Russia’s—although France, unlike 


Eurooeans 11 Mb fcf^f pmm & ufiiA 
govenutKPt, r v,m 
undeHying^thb; 

Since the first Request 1 . . 

1962, the possibility of. .aitaiboUithin, and, 
ultimately, membership hail influenced much 
planning and Inveirtniepti: both private and 
public: Spanish ia^o|fi fratb rae common 
market' Six utCre miltftm in 


i960 5 $657 
Six supplied 
import! and 
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east.; 

of 

rawfcir 

Ftahce fthd Gcrmafty aw'fitilf favour of 
associating Spain with the common market, 
but neither government is exerting itself 
energetically on Spain’* behalf. Although 
General de Gaulle is considered in Madrid 
to be one of General Franco’s best friends, 
influential French officials are thought to 
be less enthusiastic about a French-Spanish 
rapprochement. The French government 
was gefierous in the initial negotiations for 
the building of a 500-megawatt nuclear 
reactor in Catalonia: of the total cost of 
$160 million, France offered to contribute 
$40 million and advance a credit of $60 
million from funds already earmarked for 
Spain. This was not quite disinterested, 
for it was France’s first breakthrough in the 
foreign sale of one of its natural uranium 
reactors which the Americans deride for 
being uneconomic. 

French diplomats are suspected by their 
Spanish opposite numbers of being over- 
eager in their attempts to reinsure for the 
future by cultivating the democratic opposi¬ 
tion. The Spanish government, which once 
entertained hopes of a Paris-Madrid axis, 
and even a Bonn-Paris-Madrid axis, has 
been displeased to discover that Paris is 
stalking other game. 


Russia, has paid its share of the costs of the 
UN force on the Egypt-Israel border. 

The attitude of the Fifth Republic to¬ 
wards the United Nations has, however, 
undergone substantial changes over the 
years. Until 1962 its policy was dominated 
by the Algerian war, and this was particu¬ 
larly true of policy towards the UN. Each 
year, France was assailed by the anti-colo¬ 
nial groups in the General Assembly, and 
reluct&qdy defended by its allies and its 
Afrfcan clients, while President de Gaulle 
poured $om ovfer the “so-called United 
wymS* .fbe machin , the irrelevant 

All this was changed by the end of the 
Algerian war. France was no longer the 
accused. Preaching progress in Latin 
America and peace in south-east Asia, 
sponsoring China in international institu¬ 
tions and challenging the American leader¬ 
ship of the West, General de Gaulle saw 
himself as a potential patron of the uncom¬ 
mitted “ third world." If he was to win 


and preserve thisW totikf i G 
longer neglect or despise an intemadoml 
forum in which 

strongly represented, ' ■, Y * * * v * V ^ 

The gradual change ip .attitude was^ror 
fleeted m his personal. relatMia$ .with, fctfo 
Secretary-General. In 1961, at . the hehght 
of the Bizcrta crisis, President idr t^OllJ fed 
bluntly refused to see Mr ^femmarstjotcL 
Last July, he had a very friendly meeting 
with his successor. At tnc end clothe talks 
Mr Thant expressed His, cohttctfoa that tfic 
French government would noW wW* to'take 
a more active part in the life of'the organi¬ 
sation, while the general empfaisi^q- hi# 
“ great expectations" for its rnnire; \ 

But there was never any ^udstfotf of 
France helping to pay for the Congo opera* 
tion. Many reasons have been given fbr this 
refusal. The Congo Crisis had arisen while 
the Algerian conflict Was still making tfre 
French allergic to any kind of UN inter¬ 
vention. General de Gaulle, moreover, had 
his own plans for the Congo, even more 
than for Cyprus, and he regarded the UN 
operation as too “ Anglo-Saxon,” But' thettg 
is really little need for additional explana¬ 
tions. 

Although General de Gaulle has often 
attacked the “ two hegemonies," this in no 
way implies an enthusiastic belief in the 
equality of all nations, big and small, or in 
the feasibility of world government. His 
critics would say that he would readily 
accept the idea of super-policemen if only 
their number were raised from two to three, 
with him as the third. The UN Charter 
explicitly recognised the privileged position 
of five great powers, including France; it 
follows that any move likely to reduce the 
prerogatives of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council must be resisted. 

So far the French government has shown 
no signs of being bothered by the pressure 
for putting more teeth into,, the organisa¬ 
tion. Whereas the Russians felt obliged to 
make counter-proposals last year about 
future international forces, and may yet 
accept some sort of provisional compromise 
over finance, the French $hoW ho intention 
of modifying their position or making a 
voluntary contribution. Indeed, some 
experts in Paris foresee that France might 
be left as the only country threatened by 
Article 19, if the Americans and the 
Russians reach a last-minute compromise. 

It is rumoured that General de Gaulle 
may tackle the problem of the United 
Nations at his press conference next Week. 
Even the wits, however, are not suggesting 
that he will give his blessing to Mr Chou' 
En-lai’s idea of a rival “ revolutionary 99 
organisation. Many of France’s African 
followers, such as the Ivory Coast and 
Madagascar, would hardly be considered 
revolutionary by Peking. France has 
special wish now to precipitate a major 
crisis in the United Narions. The days of 
the machin are gone. But it wOuld be sur¬ 
prising if the general were' to offer .any 
proposals for turning the organisation into 
anything more effective than an interna¬ 
tional fOrtim. 
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GREECE AMO CYPRUS 

' § , t * - ’ 

Gromyko 
smashes a 
Dream 

PROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT 

R gromyko has severely shaken the 
Greeks' belief that they would 
eventually be able to secure worn—union 
with Greece—as a solution for Cyprus. The 
Soviet foreign minister referred in a con¬ 
versation with an Izvestia correspondent 
(published on January 21st) to the possi¬ 
bility of a federation for the two “ national 
communities" of Cyprus. His remarks 
have forced the Greeks to face the un¬ 
palatable fact that if the United Nations 
General Assembly ever does get around to 
discussing Cyprus, the Russians and their 
followers (and bow many more besides ?) 
are now very unlikely to vote for any reso¬ 
lution that favours an osis. 

Whether die Russians really have, as is 
angrily alleged in Athens, reversed their 
policy on Cyprus is arguable. It has been 
dear for some time that they could hardly 
be expected to swallow enosis since this 
would presumably bring Cyprus into the 
Nato alliance. But Moscow, with its cus¬ 
tomary shrewdness, refrained from showing 
its hand plainly. Both the Greeks and the 
Greek Cypriots were able, therefore, to 
delude themselves that the Soviet Union 
would not stand in the way if the Cypriots, 
in applying their right to self-determination, 
should vote for enosis. 

Now that the Russians have come clean, 
they have upset the whole policy agreed 
upon ten months ago»by Mr Papan- 



" Russia fooled Cyprus ” 


dreou, the Greek prime minister, and 
Archbishop Makarios. This policy was 
directed at securing from the General 
Assembly a resolution in favour of ,k the 
unfettered independence of Cyprus, in¬ 
cluding the right of self-determination." 
Obviously, without the consent of the 
Turks, this resolution could not have been 
enforced without war. But presumably 
it was hoped that it would decisively 
strengthen the Greeks' bargaining position. 

With these suppositions dashed, the 
Greek government is now considering the 
two alternatives it has hitherto indignantly 
rejected: compromise or war. General 
Grivas, who has been in Athens this week, 
is presumably not ruling out the possibility 
of forceful action by the embittered Greek 
Cypriots. Yet in its present state of inter¬ 
national isolation, it is doubtful whether 
the Greek government has departed much 
from the sensible reluctance to go to war 
which it showed last summer after the 
Turkish air.raids on Cyprus. 
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But if Athens now seeks a comproBrtfae 
with Ankara, it^iil have to negotiate from 
a position of weaknesr and it k 
exposed to violent criticism from its 
domestic opponcots—manv! of; wham had 
advocated talks.widl Turkey at. an earlier 
stage in the dispute. It is now widely 
regretted rhat Mr Dean Achcson’s pro¬ 
posals, were rejected so summarily l^&t 
summer because of Archbishop Makarios'i 
opposition. Indeed, to the Greek govern¬ 
ment and its supporters the archbishop is 
becoming more and more of a scapegoat. 
He is now seen as the man responsible for 
bringing Greek-Turkish relations to their 
present state of poisonous estrangement. He 
is also blamed for forcing Greece to snub 
its western allies, creating in the process 
a nationwide hostility to Britain, the 
United States and Nato which the local 
communists are deftly cultivating. 

After Mr Gromyko's statement, however, 
EDA-—the extreme left-wing party that re¬ 
presents the banned communists in Greece 
—found itself the prisoner of the anti¬ 
western hysteria that it had so success¬ 
fully whipped up. The Soviet foreign 
minister has wrecked the basic tenet of 
EDA’s anti-western Campaign: that Britain, 
the United States and Nato, but not Russia, 
had only Turkey’s interests at heart. The 
party failed to devise an immediate face¬ 
saving formula and, for the first time in its 
history, was forced on January 22nd to 
admit that it did not agree with the Moscow 
line. The next day, having recovered its 
dialectical wits, the party declared that it 
was Greece’s duty to remove the obstacle 
to Russian support for enoSis by convincing 
the Soviet Union, and Cyprus's Arab 
neighbours, that Cyprus would not be 
turned into a Nato springboard. But for all 
their ingenuity, the Greek communists have 
not yet recovered their balance. 



INDIA 

Nuclear or Not? 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

A t the United Nations on January 22nd 
Pakistan's foreign minister, Mr Z. A. 
Bhutto, sharply attacked Mr Shastri's con¬ 
cept that non-nuclear powers should be 
protected by some sort of joint guarantee 
by the major nuclear powers. The arrange¬ 
ment, he said, was clearly intended to affect 
only the Indian Ocean area; it might make 
that area the cockpit of great-power conflict. 
His words cannot be just dismissed as vet 
another demonstration of the tensions be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan, since his warning 
against vnpmmg new tensions into the area 
strikes a chore! with some Indians as well as 
with Pakistanis. For a new ambiguity has 
crept into the Indian government's position 
over the whole question of nuclear arma¬ 
ment. 

While still maintaining that India will not 
itself enter the nuclear race, India's prime 


minister now pointedly 
adds the qualification 
that he cannot say what 
will happen in the 
future. It is significant 
rhat the resolution final¬ 
ly adopted by the Con¬ 
gress party convention 
earlier this month de¬ 
parted from an earlier 
draft resolution in not 
reiterating India’s 
pledge to renounce 
nuclear arms. This has 
been interpreted as a 
concession by Mr 
Shastri to the small but 






highly vocal pro-bomb 

lobby within the Con- Non-nuclear Indian soldiers from the Wtmktym 
gress party ; the Indian march through Delhi 

Express, for instance, commented that the countries into greater effort on behalf of the 

Congress resolution sought to meet the non-nuclear. The Trouble is that Mr Shastri 

champions of the bomb half way. himself is now much leas dear than he was 

It could be, however, that Mr Shastri is when he visited London in December 

retaining this theoretical option on nuclear what this effort by lb* < nuclear powers 

weapons only in order to urge the nuclear should be. 
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«ven then you couldn't equal the quality 
of mass-produced paint. 

If we were still in the era of stone 
jars and wooden kegs there would be 
no mass-produced paint at all. Decora¬ 
ting your home would still be the elabo¬ 
rate professional mystery it used to 
be in Victorian times. ‘Do-it-yourself 
painting had to await the convenience, 
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Metal «ox—brief faete 

Leading manufacturers of packaging in 
metal, paper and plastics. A fast grow¬ 
ing light engineering ami marketing 
organization. 33 factories in Britain. 
32 ovei-seas. 

A research team of over 300 continuously 
engaged m a wide range of projects In¬ 
volving- food technologv, physics, chem¬ 
ist ry and micron-biology. 

A voutliful and vigorous industry with 
tremendous potential lor the future. 


^pk) There's more to 1IET&LBOX than metal boxes 

^-they're leaders in metal, paper and plastic packaging 
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Scoring 

ing DCvttfaWonriaco tfcc-iiidita Ocean ana, 
Mr Skast**,-!, now emphasising that ' not 
India Hone butall wawHiriear countries 
need protection. |goia$ mariear blackmail. 
This vfras andeed! hltf original thought ; but 
in the discussions with thc British govern-* 
raem, aiid-l^ldter diacufisianvckwhere, the 
concept seethed id hive been■; narrowed 
down specifically to the protection of India. 

At frpreisfebafcreacc'pa January 20th he 
spoke of taking* hkeHninded governments 
into his confidence in tin effort to work out 
some kind Of jointinitiativc.' Hindrances 
of success are perhaps slim. It wifi be ro- 
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callbd that fewienvernmems were^illing to 
m along with oc ptoposal 'he made «t the 
Octcberctmfercnce of non-aligned countries; 
m Cairo forta: mission ter try to persuade 
Pekipgta renounce its nuclear .weapons. 
Pakistan maintains that,the Chinese met at 
Lcp Nor has not really created a new and 
menacing situation: in Asia. Whether 
China's other neighbours. agree , with this 
estimate, or not, they may. be inclined to 
quote Mr Shastri’s words against bins: oq 
several recent occasions ihechas said that 
China’s bomb-was directed primarily against 
the United States.' ;. . 

Meanwhile, work on faising lodia's tech-- 


MONGOLIA 

Between the Devil and the 











Deep Yellow Sea 

M oscow’s man in Ulan Bator, who is 
no less a person than the prime 
minister Mr Tsedenbal, has recently been 
in serious trouble 5 this may help to account 
for the announcement in Moscow on 
Wednesday that a high-ranking Russian 
delegation, led by Mr Shelepin, a deputy 
prime minister and member of the Soviet 
presidium, had set off on a visit to 
Mongolia. 

Mr Tsedenbal's leadership never seems 
to go unquestioned for very long. From 
time to time the opposition boils up, and 
there is a row in the inner party counsels 
followed by the inevitable purge. The latest 
row was at a central committee meeting just 
before Christmas. It seems io have been a 
heated meeting and there was apparently an 
attempt to get rid’ of Mr Tsedenbal. Bilt as 
usual he came out on top; three other 
members of the central committee were 
thrown out instead. The resolution expel^ 
ling them, which was published in Novosti 
Mongolia (a Russian-language paper) on 
January 1st, links them with two earlier 
expellees, Tumur-Ochir and Tsend, who 
were purged respectively in 196a and 1963 ; 
it accuses them of persisting with their 
“unwholesome” views to the extent of 
going over openly “ to the path of schismatic 
activity ” ; they are alleged t:o have recruited 
“ a pitiful cluster of careerists and politically 
unstable people.” 

Among the many charges levelled at the 
culprits, the most interesting accused them 
of maintaining, in effect, that the party's 


policies were all wrong ; of demanding that 
Mongolia should 41 withdraw from the 
mutually advantageous co-operation with 
the fraternal socialist countries ’’-—that is 
from the Council for Mutual Economic Aid 
(Comecon); of defending nationalism and 
“ wholly denying its danger ”5 and of trying 
“ in vain ” to disturb the position taken up 
by Mongolia “in the international com¬ 
munist movement ”—that is in the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel'. 

What it all seems to add up to is that 
the opposition (whose strength it is quite 
impossible to estimate) believes that Mr 
Tsedenbal, in his dealings with Moscow and 
Peking, has played his cards very badly. 
Fox' more than forty years Mongolia has 
been Moscow's most loyal and obedient 
satellite j it still is. The reward has been 
large injections of Russian economic aid, 
and Russian help in launching Mongolia on 
the international stage, in particular as a 
member of the United Nations and 6f 
Comecon. All the same, the Russian lead¬ 
ing strings have chafed mahy Mongolians, 
and Mr Tsedenbal has made no attempt to 
use the quarrel between Peking and Moscow 
to emancipate his country a little from 
them. 

The consequent deterioration in Mongo¬ 
lia's relations with Peking has also had 
unfortunate economic consequences. The 
12,000 or so Chinese workers sent to 
Mongolia, Which is short 6f manpower, have 
been gradually withdrawn; and last year 
the Chinese banned all Mongolian transit 



the Mongolians to use n>ote~c*pwu. . 
routes through Siberia. Neither of these 
developments has helped the Mongolians to 
cope with; an over-ambitious anal, over- 
extended five-year £lan.. .' «. '• < 

Presumably, what Mr TscdenbfclV oppo¬ 
nents Would really Hke to do is to take * 
leaf oiit of the Rumanian book and infertile 
Sino-Soviet quarrel ro assert their indepen¬ 
dence from Moscow and to develop 'their 
economy at their own pace and according 
to their own ideas. But unfortunately 
Mongolia, unlike Rumania, has two big 
brothers, not one. If it repudiates Russia's 
protection, there is China waiting to suck 
it back again behind its own frontiers. It is 
obviously worse to be swallowed up com¬ 
pletely than to be an obedient if unwilling, 
satellite. All the same, Mr Shelepin may 
discover on his visit to Ulan Bator > the 
wisdom of developing a more subtle and 
sophisticated relationship with the Mongo¬ 
lians—and even of giving them still more 
economic aid. 


BURUNDI 

Gun Law 

FROM OUR FAST AFRICA CORRESPOtfDEtfT 

Bujumbura 

A wakened at dawn, the Vgabda customs 
officer had only one Question for the 
three travellers heading for Burundi: “ Are 

S su carrying Stearins ? ” Since two 
urundi prime ministers have been assassi¬ 
nated in the past four years it was a natural 
question. Even before the most tt&nt 
victim, Mr Pierre Naendandumwc, was 
shot down outside a Bujumbura hospital on 
January 15th, firearms were very much on 
people's minds in Burundi. 

One of the misfortunes of this tiny re¬ 
public (population three million) is that h 
has a difficult neighbour: on the map it 
looks hke a pimple on the back of the 
Congo's head. A Chinese communist am¬ 
bassador was accredited to Burundi lafct 
year; this news, together with reports of 
Mr Gascon Soumialot's rebellion in the 
Kindu area of the Congo* set off rumours 
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about arm shipments coming to the rebels 
through Bujumbura. What was in those 
large packing cases of “ furniture” ad¬ 
dressed to the Chinese embassy ? Was the 
former foreign minister, Mr Joseph 
Mbazumutima, really discussing the freight¬ 
ing of steel piles for Bujumbura’s lake port 
when he had three days of talks with Presi¬ 
dent Nyercre of Tanzania in August ? And 
why were visitors to Kigoma, the Tanzanian 
railhead port on Lake Tanganyika, made 
so unwelcome ? 

There was, indeed, fire behind the smoke 
of these rumours. The new vice-premier 
of Burundi, Dr Masumbuko, admits that an 
arms shipment has been seized, but says that 
the Congolese rebels have actually received 
nothing more warlike than bandages. 
Others in the capital say that there were 
anti-aircraft guns among the ioo tons of 
arms impounded by the Burundi govern¬ 
ment in mid-December. * 

The Mwami of Burundi dismissed the 
previous prime minister, Mr Albin 
Nyamoya, on January 7th, mainly because 
his kingdom could not afford to get in¬ 
volved in the Congo’s war. Its supplies of 
electricity from Bukavu could be cut off by 
rhe Leopoldville government ; its aid from 
the Belgians (£4 million at independence 
in 1962) might not be forthcoming if the 
Nyamoya government had leaned further to¬ 
wards China. To * country short of nearly 
everything except scenery, long-horned 
cattle and coffee (the vice-premier is the 
only qualified Burundi doctor) cosmopolitan 
intrigues arc no substitute for educational 
or agricultural aid. Mr Ngcndandumwc, 
rhe assassinated prime minister, had been 
finance minister in 19 62 ; he was expected 
10 concentrate on bringing peace and 
bread. 

His successor, Mr Joseph Bamina. ap¬ 
pointed on January 24th, is expected to 
follow the same policy ; he is president of 
the ruling Uprona party. Mr Bamina’s 
hardest problem is how to deal with the 
Tutsi extremists who are, being blamed in 
Bujumbura for Mr J|kjgendandumwe’s 
assassination. The ta^yg^pade harder by 
there being several gMfgpof such Tutsis. 
Among the 45.000 refugees from Rwanda 
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living lit border camps, some look for leader¬ 
ship to th^^Mwan® KJgeri, who is -living 
in^xitoljnKenya ; others support the violent 
terrorist leader, Mr Francois Rukcba, who 
it how on the run from a warrant of arrest 
issued after the murder. Among Tutsis 
native to Burundi (about 15 per cent of the 
population) there arc both right-wing ex¬ 
tremists and young republicans. . The 
Chinese communists, it is said, are pre¬ 
pared to talk businoss with any of them ; 
among the mixed bag of 24 prominent 
Tutsis who have been arrested as suspects 
during the murder inquiries, there are 
several who are well known at the Chinese 
embassy. 

One theory about Mr Ngcndandumwe’s 
murder, given credence by the fact that a 
young Rwandese Tutsi has been charged, 
is that the Tutsi refugees were certain that 
he would revive his plaii (conceived when 


FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

N o country in the non-aligned world has 
done as. well as the United Arab 
Republic in the profitable game of playing 
one side against rhe other. Since 1958, 
when the United .States began to relax its 
stern Dullesian disapproval of neutrality, 
Egypt has received about $1,500 million 
from the United States (mainly under the 
surplus food programme) and about $800 
million from the Soviet Union (mainly as 
credit for Soviet arms and capital equip¬ 
ment, including more than $100 million for 
the Aswan dam so far). But now President 
Nasser’s luck and skill at gamesmanship 
looks like being put twice to the test. 

In Washington on Tuesday, the House 
of Representatives passed an amendment 
that specifically says that Egypt should not 
receive the additional supplies of wheat and 
chickens, worth $37 million, which it has 
been negotiating for. The amendment still 
has to get through the Senate ; the Ameri¬ 
can Administration is clearly determined to 
do what it can to get it thrown out or modi¬ 
fied. Moreover, it does not affect the larger, 
regular supplies of food that the United 
States is sending to Egypt. But its passage 
through (he House shows that the glove 
which President Nasser flung at his Ameri¬ 
can benefactors on December 23rd has been 
picked up by Congress. 

Secondly, there was the news on Wed¬ 
nesday that Herr Ulbricht, the east German 
leader, had accepted President Nasser’s 
invitation to visit Cairo some time next 
month. Egypt is at present negotiating 
with the east Germans about the purchase 
of $78 million worth of industrial equip¬ 
ment in exchange for long term deliveries 
of Egyptian cotton ; Herr Ulbricbt’s visit 
would presumably celebrate the triumphant 
conclusion of these talks. But can a govern¬ 
ment play host to the head of state of a 
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be was last faofifce) to tfaqve 
zania. Mr •* a 

hard decision to tirn hsH? Tb^ i^ iWles 
of a Tutsi military training camp near 
Muhore refugee camp, and of Tutsi instruc¬ 
tors trained in China. Mr Ban jfauP* govern¬ 
ment has 2,000 soldiers and gendarmes of 
unproven quality, led by Belgian officers. 
If he acts finniy, and if he succeeds, internal 
security will not be the problem it is now 
and relations with Rwanda should improve. 
But if he fails there could he strife between 
the Hutu and the Tutsi approaching the 
scale of the Rwanda massacres of t yeir ago. 
The position of Burundi’9 Mwami Mwam- 
butsa, a Tutsi, is awkward too: most of his 
Hutu subjects revere him, but there is no 
knowing how tempers could turn. He is 
wary also of the Tutsi extremists ac¬ 
cording to the Tutsi vice-premier, are “ for 
the Mwami only-as long as he & for them.” 


regime that it does not diplomatically 
recognise ? 

Egypt has often, in a subterranean sort 
of way, threatened that it would recognise 
east Germany should wes,t Germany, in its 
turn, recognise Israel. Since the 
Egyptians have recently been expressing 
their consternation at reports of west Ger 
man economic and military aid to Israel, 
the threat of Herr Ulhricht’s visit may well 
be Cairo’s idea of a deterrent. But if it 
does take place, the visit, which will mean, 
in fact Egyptian recognition of east Gcr- 
many, will test not only Nasser’s skill at rhe 
game but also the present strength of 
Bonn’s refusal to recognise those who 
recognise Herr Ulbrichr. 

Defying the United States by insisting 
that Egypt should go on helping the Con¬ 
golese rebels if it wants to ; challenging 
west Germany by hanging out flags for cast 
Germany: both gambles,strike to the heart 
of President Nasser’s concept of indepen¬ 
dence. The thesis he acts upon himself, and 
propagates for others, is that if a weak and 
underdeveloped country is not only genu¬ 
inely independent but consistently and 
loudly demonstrates this independence, it 
has a better chance than a more subservient 
client of receiving the sort of aid it really 
wants. The gamesmanship that his critics 
call opportunist he considers entirely 
legitimate for a country in Egypt’s posi¬ 
tion. 

But for success, his technique depends 
on neither of the countries being played off 
against each other reaching the conclusion 
that the political dividends are too low. It 
is ho good overplaying the game, as Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno seems to have done with the 
Americans. Despite the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives’ snub on Tuesday, President 
Nasser has not reached this point with 
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Golden Horn 



From the top of the 
Mokattam Hills you 
can see the three Cai- 
ros—modern power¬ 
house of the Middle East, the nar¬ 
row lanes and tottering houses of 
Arab heritage, and in the distance, 
the pyramids of Giza. These ancient 
wonders look vaguely suburban to¬ 
day surrounded by the villas and 
golf courses of modern Cairo. It’s a 
city past African, part Asian. 

Between the Kattegat Strait and 
the Baltic lies a city that is enchant¬ 
ing beyond any logical reason. The 
Danes say of Copenhagen that its en¬ 
chantment is hygge —which means 
well-being, gaiety and se curit 
among other things. 

Where the currents of 
the Bosporusflow into the 
Golden Horn, the gen¬ 
tle domes of Byzantine 
churches and Moslem 
mosques bubble up to 
form Istanbul where 
the remnants of the 
Roman Empire were 
frozen for a thou¬ 
sand years. 

• AfterslayingMacbeth, 

Malcolm, son of Duncan,set his brig' 
and's den upon a precipice and found 
ed Edinburgh. The “Auld Toon" 




dominated by J 
Edinburgh Castle 
andtheNewTown 
beginning with 
Princes Street 
hold the best 
read people 
in the world and 
more public 
parks and gar¬ 
dens than any 
other city. 

What makes a 
city great? Be¬ 
tween 1959and 
the present, 

LIFE International has 
soughtanswers inaseries of 
twenty articles on Great 
Cities of the 
World, written by peo¬ 
ple who know and love 
them—John Betjeman, 
Stuart Cloete, Han Su- 
yin, Kenneth Tynan 
and Alexander Camp¬ 
bell among many others. 
Among the cities LIFE 
International visited, 
were New York, Paris 
and London, of course, 
but also Bangkok, Dublin, 
Barcelona and Kuala Lum¬ 
pur. There will be others in the 


future. A city is the 
flower of a people’s cul¬ 
ture. It is a microcosm 
Of Art, Politics, Busi¬ 
ness, Religion and 
the other major con¬ 
cerns of Man. 

LIFE International 
is a unique magazine 
because it has a unique 
perspective. Its world 
is the world’s life. It 
has no boundaries of 
nation, time or space. 
- Although it deals 

with current affairs, 
LIFE International 
' is equally concerned 
_ with historic back¬ 
ground, and the future conse¬ 
quences of events. 

It is the international magazine 
edited for the eye and mind of the 
international maxi. 

In this setting of physical beauty, 
intellectual stimulationand editorial 
imagination, quality products are 
seen at their best. 

Your advertising in LIFE 
International reaches the 
most interested people in 
the world. In the only mag- 
azine edited for a world 
audience. 


LITE J 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL-EDITED FOR A WORLD AUDIENCE 
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ENJOY THE SHOW -IN THEONUrTRANSATIAIfllCTHEnER ON WINGS 


You've lime for some work, a cocktail or two, and memorable dining. 
Then the show begins on your TWA jet to America — you see a 
hit-movie in flight I Whatever the bill... drama, comedy or musical 
revue... you enjoy top performances by renowned stars. And time 
Jets by. Exciting, first-run films from Hollywood and Europe are 
presented by Inflight Motion Pictures on all TWA transatlantic 


flights. They're shown inftayal Ambassador First Class and for one 
dollar In Economy. No otherairlhne entertains you like this 1 (If you'd 
rather catch up on your correspondence, read or nap—no problem. 
You can't hear the sound without our ultra-light earphones.) Next 
trip to the United States, see a movie on the way. For reservations, 
call your Travel Agent and specify TWA — T*ans World Airlines I 
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uj yet. And relations with Rus- 
m aij, on the wMq prgtty food. j$im* a 
scfcffle over the communists in Iraq ip J959> 
there has been very little friction, between, 
Egypt and die Soviet Union. ^ASf-'evWi if i 
poGtical differences were to arise, the com¬ 
munist countries are likely tp continue sup¬ 
plying Egypt with long-term loans for\ 
capital equipment lor this reason if for no '' 
other: they have very little chafiqrof being 
repaid for what they have Icnt^already 
unless the Egyptian economy bc&mes self- 
sustaining. 

Something of the same considerations 
apply to west Europe. Both Italy and west 
Germany, with ctmsideyabjc ffaker* in; ^ 
Egypt’s economy, would have nothing to 
gain if it were declared bankrupt. The hasty 
sale this month of about $30 million worth 
of Egypt’s gold reserves was mainly to 
avoid further 4 delay in the repayment of. 
short-term loans from Italian banks. At 
least for the lime being Egypt’s financial 
credit in western Europe has been 
restored. 

President Nasser mastered his balancing 
techniques nr the old days when it was a 
simple matter of tight-rope walking between 
East and West. Now with the new divisions 
within the old alliances, his opportunities 
have become"more varied. It was no acci¬ 
dent that while Mr Shelepin, the Russian 
deputy prime minister, was in Cairo in 
December, the Egyptian minister for in¬ 
dustry, Dr Sidky, was in Peking. The 
Chinese hav<; offered Egypt a credit of $80 
million to buy industrial equipment; heavy 
industry is the main feature of Egypt's 
second five-year plan, which starts this year. 


IRAQ 
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Then there was the rattier mysterious three- 
week yifitjdf FtaaccVM. Edgar Eaurc at 
the turn* of the pm, M. Ftpre seems to 

on Cairo. A French industrial delegation 
is expected here next month. It is not &q 
ifttiCh to Aufepse that President Nassejf. 
H&iew tiwt/thc #wAmgri^ 

caoism <at bwlWtSidd ^ecfr 

.heart, . t , ;.T ; < 

Egypt has a good chance of getting 
enough long-term credits to cover the ex¬ 
ternal needs of its second five-year plan, 
though this will mean relying more than 
cYcr rni thejcoqtmiinist countries in order 
tp abandon the economically disastrous 
habit Of using short-term loans from western 
banks tottaance industrialisation. Even so, 
Egypt is going to he, for many years to 
come, in desperate abed of hard cash to pay ' 
for imports of food, raw materials and spark 
-parts-. - . ,r * 

The.currency shortage is so severe that 
the government has to make day-bfday 
decisions on how to use what it has. Tra 
makes long-term planning virtually impos¬ 
sible. A £3$ million loan from Kuwait^th# 
a more recent £5 million loan from Iraq, 
are only palliatives. Imports of consunier 
goods, except for food, arc already cut to 
the bone. Forecasts of export earnings for 
this year are good: visible exports are ex¬ 
pected to earn 324 million Egyptian pounds 
(a quarter higher than lpst year) and the 
Suez Canal revenues to reach 96 million 
pounds (20 per cent up on last year); But 
these arc targets that still have to be 
reached. 


Back 
to the 
Kurdish 
War 



Divided Kurds : Ttdabmi and B ara zt mi 


T he trouble about the Iraqi Kurds is that 
they can’t win and they can’t be beaten. 
After a year of comparative poace :in 
northern Iraq, the Iraqi army afid the 
Kurdish guerrillas seem once again to be 
lunging their way into civil war. Both sides 
got the breathing space they needed; 
neither was prepared to make real conces¬ 
sions. Now a burst of guerrilla fighting 
and a flurry of ultimatums and warnings 
seem to herald the fact that the unfinished 
business is being taken up where it was 
left off. 


With intermissions, the civil war begge^ 
Iraqis and Kurds has been going on .grafts* 
( ,;To begin with, the KurdieAp d$* 
marid$w<ft<f modest and, in face of G$herat 
Oasiih ’4 intractability, reasonable; th&am¬ 
bitions of the Kurdish leaders began weH- 
ing int*> hopes of semi-autonomy wheO they 
discovered how little the Iraqi army Ittfy 
air force could do against them. 

After a brief and unconvincing cease-fire, 
the war continued against the Baatfiists who 
overthrew General Qasim: embattled be¬ 
hind the thin glass of their self-confidence. 


4&1 

the Baatbtsts took on all comers—Kurds, 
communists, nationalists, When the 
nationalists, in their: tun£ overthrew the 
anti 1 fresh cease-fire with the Kurds 
Wsis ? arranged in February, 1964, it looked 
for a time slightly more convincing. The 
natiqqglqjp. ^iraot want to repeat their 
predeqpSprs*^ mistake of being against 
^evccybptfys but themselves; the Kurds, 
‘^attS^ou&l divided by two and a half 
years je# ngtyung, urgently needed a pause. 

Biit in the last few weeks the Kurds have 
been using the pause to try for a tighter 
military hold on the north. Groups of 
partisans have been attacking Villages, army 
post! and if pc^tidttSin the neigh- 
ooutfipo<t^ Arbu, SuUftnaniyah and 
intention, ft seems, is to 
isont ha these three 
its oilfields, is the 
[obtainable, bait for 
way commanders, 
been under orders 
show almost in- 
F "Sk>w been instructed 
to defend the 
theft own positions, 
ftont, an emissary 
commander, General 
£ turned up in 


.toe 


; us6 whatfoqftk. 
threatened rillagbfc 
. vOn the prof^ 
from the Kui 
Mullah Mustapha 


Beirut onjanuaf, 
addressed to the " 


with letters 
ers protesting 
its 
de- 
! should 

govern .themselvksf within ytiie Iraqi state 
and haVe ^thbir oWtt The central 


_ for i{a 

the restoration ot.*? 
itf northern lra<b/hn 4 
carried out all 
reteatoipf KurdL 


fieen ap 

itions’ 
that it has 
including the 
ad the lifting 


of the biftekade on money and food going 
into Kurdish-held areas. The two sides, in 
their interpretation of the “ promises,” 
seem to be talking an entirely different 
language. 

As always in Kurdish history, the strength 
of the rebels is eroded by their own divi¬ 
sions. General Barazani’s authority is being 
challenged by his former right-hand man, 
Mr Jalal Talabani, who is guiding away the 
loyalty of many of the younger, better 
educated Kurds. Mr Talabani, who has 
been speaking from voluntary exile in west 
Germany, has more democratic aspirations 
than the conservative tribal commander: he 
is also more inclined than General Barazani 
to think that a link with the Kurdish coifc- 
* iflurrist party would be useful.- - A further, 
and perhaps more effective, threat to 
.general Bamzwu’s authority is the Iraqi 
' sijjj&tss in resettling a number 

^of;Kurmsh tribe# in areas outside the con- 


Ttrol of ,theygue; 
;■? When ^the I 
^meifts wM$it 


ilia forces. 

qi and Egyptian govern- 
nst each other the Kurds 
ssident Nasser mediating 
Now they deeply suspect 
the moves towards unifying the two coun¬ 
tries. And, indeed, what hope is there for 
a non-Arab minority group who aspire to 
self-government in the richest area of an 
Arab nationalist state ? 
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*A service fpr the collection of your theckf 
United seht on a eisMottar basit^l 
are checks you send for immediate credit ~~ 
tfflcittovt, is a group /In One envelope), ratL 
for 'Individual credit after collection it iac^ 
separate Item. 

PNB^-"TH# CashrUtttf dank” offers you^ 
est service anywhere Jm the United,States^ 

for details, write for brochure. 


STATEME^IT OF C0NDITI0N 

. . 


. yji •« 


v. *•. • • 


- rr:y ~ "T, ft r . .. 

• : Mo; 

291,447,962.66 
165,196^03,08 
i 8439.5Lf.52 
82,432,309.46 
10,221,001.00 
747,118,25097 
20.500,000.00 

©rrect Lease Financing. /. .4. ,1,290,710.28 


RESOURCES 

•Cash ahd Due from Banks .. 

U.& Govenubent Securities ... 1_ 

U. S. Government Agency Securities . 

State and’MOnieipaf Securities. 

-Other Securities'.. 

Loans end Discounts”.. .v,.... 

Federal Funds Sold -;v 


' Bank Ouildings and Leasehold Improvements 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
'Other Resources ;.... 


LIABILITIES 


Federal Funds Purchased 

Motes Payable. 

Acceptances . 

Less, Amount Held in 
Portfolio 

■ Reserve ■■forTexes : 

uh&nit 

on RMwifWfa 


$38,252,407.62 

35,657,071.55 



* Capital 

\SlO 

Surplus 


J.344.44 

._,55471.29 

. . 


13,055,460.07 
2,393,584j 
10,42QlD 
$1,352,265,706.07 

$1,173,482,409.67 

18,400,000.00 

2,000,000.00 


2,595,336.07 

4,706,14639 

1,853,468.75 

14,388,358.19 

$1,217,425,719.57 : 


29,516,815^70; 


a. wr 

16,323, HOJ7 , ,4; 105,023,170.77 
15,706.07 1 
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Oh, What a 
Peautiful Budget f 

I N an affluent nation a degree of unemployment has many uses. 

This is the striking political and economic lesson pf President 
Johnson’s two major messages this week—h>6 Budget for, i, 9$6 and 
his Economic Report. The mind begin* to boggle at what the 
government of a rich country can do if the government is mildly 
Keynesian and the country has; sbme unemployment (even if it has 
also the problem of an unsatisfactory balance of international 
payments khd a loss of gold). Spending is raised bn health, on 


‘ creates n^ueh^jesa .hardship than ti with the 

term./* uiim||>ih9aent£ f OTc ordij&aijy who is 

out 4lf vjdtk ther^MwUgp^at srt&ncs tidtfay, 

e will hire ajokthtte^-m mace will 

be takeaf&y anotlffll who in Jprtf wijl'm jjob?|i jBpfrJ months 
later, 1*4 *0 m; )l 4 s|^eai J jthe t^^inp|^|r fo^Mi^s of 24 

ployi^q^i ail lg*s (hM toto lastfj^^^ si** rrwntte OfMore are 
higher than at the fullest of full employment pqriods f sincc the war, 
but they gre pot a ^reat deaf higher. If anyone wondetsWny 
America i$ not reaihf,. aj^tat^d afcpiit |ts .unem^oym^u, as.Ufitam 
would be, perhaps the explanation lies, in very real difercnce 
between youthful unemployment, with a constantly changing mix 
of individuals, and mass joblessness among bread-wimaer*. 

' This is not to say that all is well. As : is now fully recognised. 


education at various levels, on poverty—rural, urban; among oki 
people, among ybbng op the unemployed, bn the unskilled, 

on under-developed ‘parti of the country—more than %6 billion m 
all. In addition,.as a sort of bojius, taxes are cut "(in this case 
excise taxes) by nearly billion, to say nothing, of the further 
$3 billion from last .year’s big cut in income ta^s, wkich was in 
two stages. Everybody wins. The jxx>r get good cash money and 
the great majority who artfnot poor pay less in taxes. All is possible 
because the existence of unemployment enables threconomy to take 
more total spending in safety. 

A joke current in Washington has a pre-Keynesian asking his dp- 
to-date com^iu^Pfh^w the President is to pay fo!r all his new 
social programmes. ^nswer comes back; Row Qld-fa$hjope<j! 
Out of tax cuts, of course.” This exaggerates slightly. The Budget 
sent to Congress which begins on 

July js\ does in ffjet. show a modes? cut-back in defence and at 
least a. book-keeping, reduction in agricultural arm! ttMervicemen^s 
programmes to help pay for the increase in Waifare spending. There 


is also an increase in the social security tax to pmpserve the illusion 
that benefits kre'beirig pSidlor, though itdoes noit^e effect until 
a year from now—and then' if necessary it canTi^q(^J>5t^ts in 
othei'Rmsoruhe next Budget. But the joke doe^^M^^e^y r 
governmelfttTiSflbii'tQ expand aggregate demoted is fun f^'aH.^Tax 
cuts -aouaiBy du »j Sw€? the government V total^n^ettuei^he 
increased revenue can be used for welfare s{rftidfo£rtoci ifearr 
all be done without any significant danger ofmflatio^proyided 
there is unemployment and thus refomtn the&6horf$ W' jjfy&r ? 
rapid growth. In a sense it is all rather sad because m the aid 
unemployment will be cured, as the other rich countries hare dis¬ 
covered, and then the game has to stop. But ia rao^$|^|f 

, Keymiapism, as the United States is learning, unemployment is 
bliss—for "Same people. 

For a whuk* in the United States, this convenient unemploy¬ 
ment will persisfcsThe reason is the huge growth in the labour force 
from the arrival aMtftijking age of the children? born ^4946 and 
^hriO^J|g»j^MHKgcttariicd from the Secon^^^B|SS^. 
naa drilyBkjely awakened to the 

peb^®NM^y of haviag tpBS„ 

t tewi percentage of 

and iruyeaaw^.^ . 

tifc* which arc designed N expand fldtfiand. At tht same timatit 


the United States dries also contain a social and cultural backwater 
of individuals who ire unemployed or tmder-©mployed because 
of the way in which they have been brought up; they arc hot 
unlike the girl, subsequently described a$'“ My Fair Lady,” who 
Was recognised by Bernard Shaw in England some yetos n£o. 
Thanks 19,the continuing mild under-utilisation of 
capacity and the acceptance by a fairly'cautious President o^-bbth 
the new economics and. the present social bupetgtives, a massive 
attack is being mounted for the, first time on the problem of this 
backwater, with characteristically American high hopes (and legiti¬ 
mately high expectations) of doing something about it. Some teen¬ 
agers and some adults, above all Negroes, are genuinely tragic 
cases?. Between tax cuts to stimulate general demand tod even 
more, perhaps, the $6 billion worth of government spending 
specially directed ^sfaljtfipjgdheir protycn*s^a 1 good number of them 
may cease to be tragic, particularly (lie young ones. 

Between the lines of the Economic Report published on Thursday 
there shows the inner debate in the govehunent over how much jo 
, .expand demand, over how much of the umriployment is “ struc¬ 
tural ” and thus not susceptible to alleviation 'through mbit rapid 
growth in the general economy and over hW v seribusly to take the 
risk, of inflation as a result of pumping;up* d^na2(3W^faster. 
The view of the Cc^intil of Economic Advi^iik'dcaj^^ 

4/ programm^ far fegjyed are highly dedrablTlBblf ih^wutes 
show thvr tapfd 'Kocomic growth, creates jribsf !o^hetldlk» and 
the unskilled alilbe'iij^vUirtat of inflation ftom Vxc&Tdemahd js 
exaggerated. On this theory the‘Stimulus in the Budget should 
have been eveif greater thfch it is. The council is frank in Saying 
* .{hat unemployment will be reduced very little, if at all, in the 

E ent year from its level of 5 per cent of the labour force in the 
garter VV&4. 

T he fiscal stimulus, derived from translating the ordinary budget 
figures into expenditm^ and receipts on the basis of the 
national income accounts, $8 billion and $9 billionJn 

this calendar year—quite prolong the expan- 

af^the economy, a record 

years, tbjoyghout in 

product, over 

f'jfcpjjifi current dMWKiliyl " “*jT..'*i ij| 


VS ' v > 


nt ■ 
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While President Johnson has fyecn able, for one more year, to 
hold his estimated. spending on his administrative Budget, the one 
most familiar 'to the general public, below (too billion, the charts 
above show dearly that, by the two Calculations which give the real 
effect of the federal Budget on the national economy, spending is 
far above the dreaded figure—-and has been for years. The national 
income accounts, which give the direct impact of federal transactions 
on the current flow of economic activity, actually reveal an increased 
defidt for the year which begins neat July. The cash Budget covers 
all the government's undertakings, including the huge trust funds 
(see also the charts below ); the social security programmes— 
unemployment benefits, pensions, aid for children, etc.—and the 
programme for interstate highway construction, which are financed 
by special taxes, are the chief beneficiaries of these funds. 

Since these programmes are managed by the states, most of the 
federal aid to the states comes out of the trust funds. Since they 
•re concerned mainly with welfare programmes, much of this year's 
increases on both sides of the* cash Budget are found in the trust 
funds. The prime example is the scheme for providing hospital care 
for old people, so close to the President's heart, which would be 
financed through insurance and therefore doe* not appear in the 
administrative Budget, 


The chart on the right above shows how obligation^ authority 
which allowb the President to spend money on nev^ programmes and 
to continue old ones, will affect actual spending in future years; 
the 1966 request has fallen by almost $1 billion from 1965, which was 
$6.2 billion above 1964*8 $101.1 billion. The ratio of government 
spending, under the administrative Budget, to the country's gross 
national product is down to 15 per cent this year and the decline is 
expected to continue. 

The only really big increase in spending in 1966 is for welfare 
programmes—education, help for the poor gnd the unemployed and 
so on—which are allotted $11 billion, $3.6 billion more than in the 
current year. International affairs remain at (4 billion, nearly all 
for foreign aid, food for peace and the peace corps (for which an 
extra $25 million is requested). Spending on defence, which still 
accounts for 52 per cent of the total, is down slightly, to $51.6 billion, 
and spending on space is up slightly, to $3.4 billion, entirely because 
of the cost of going to the moon. On the receipts side, the proposed 
reduction in excise taxes means that the yield from these will fall 
to (9.8 billion from an estimated $20.7 billion in the current year. 
But income taxes are expected tp provide more than in 1965; the 
yield from income taxes on individuals is forecast at $48.2 billion 
and from those on corporations at $27.6 billion. 
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CHANGES IN RECEIPTS 
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NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Detroit, Michigan 48232, U.S.A. 


Statement of Condition, December 31,1964 


RESOURCES 


Cash mid Due from Monks. 

Initcd States Government Securities . . . 

Otlier Securities. 

Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. 

(teal Lstute Mortgages. 

Direct I case f inancing . 

Investment in 

International Bank of Detroit. 

federal Reserve Bank Stock., , . f , , 
Mank Premises , £* . 

Customers 4 LiaWfljytfi . 

Acccptuiiccs mad Letters of C redit , . 
Accrued liK'ome and Other Resources . * 


$ 538,442.022 
602,685,545 
383,443,487 


5904.341,571 

270,741.317 1,175.082,888 

3,114302 

2300,000 

' V- ' 20/725*901 *; 

* r 7*5703177 

■\V ’ _ 154 47 ^ 

S2.7S3.7t2.iS 


UABIMTtKS AND Ctl’IT U 


Demand Deposits. $1,559,085,783 

Savings Deposits. 791,794,785 

Time Deposits. . . ^ ....... _ 156,921,953 ' 

Total Deposits. $2^507.802,520 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit . . , * 7370^77, 

Accnied Lvpcnses nnd 

Otlier nubilities ^ 1 . 39,557,42$ 

Capital funds: 


Common Stock 

(4,000,000 Sluu , es'^-S12.50 Par) . . , $ 50,000*000 • 

Surplus . . .llQtfNKOOO 

L ndivideO Pijoflts . ..\ % . 38,781,182 198 , 181,182 

'"''""'£. 753 . 712,105 


me* curried nl S^43 M U8,<i07 in the foregoing suucmcnt 
>sii^ »^ic1udi%d«P^Mt Of;$2Y K J1/>M2 « the T.cmurer, 

Member 


IMtaj St.ucs Government Sccui 
flic pledged to secure public deposits, 

St.itc c>I Michigan, und toi oth< 


The HistNational 

BANK of BOSTON 

incorporated with Limited UebfUfy under the 
k.vs of the United Sfelee ef Amertee 

HuiU Office: 57 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts U.S.A. 



Condensed Statement of Condition 

December 31,1964 


ASSETS 

Ca'jh and Duo from Banks. 

Uni Led S Idler; Government Securities , . 

TWfcrjl Funds Sold. 

Slate and Municipal Securities . . . • 

Ollier Securities. 

Loumn and Discounls 
I. ■->. Rcborvofor Bad Dobts, 525,702,148 
Sir,.;, of Fndoral Reserve Bank . . . . 

C p.lnmcrs’ Lutollly for Acceptances . • 

Banking Houses.. 

bundiy Assets 


# > mr +■ - -m 


v TOTAL AfifSCTS 

’■ >. . > 

UABIUTltS’ 1 . - ■ ' i 

,* ^ ’ 4, P t 

Dcindrhd Do posits, .> ‘V A * • '* . 

Time Deposits ■* » » • • # • 

Domestic'FundsLBbmywed . , . ,f\ * -,-S . 

i ederai funds ^rchaeed . . . . . i . 

I oreign'funds Borrowed ... . ./> ■ . 

Acceptances Executed Less Those Held < 

I or Investment.. , • f r ' 'X - V K \ ■ 

Items in transit with O/ersoas Branched, >/ v" • 
Provision foi interest, Taxes, Expenses* ■ ■ a*' m 
Dividend, and Unearned Discount ,, . ", . 

Sundiy Liabilities 

Seriiulu* 1 . and Otlu*r Ttcsei'/es/’ ...... 

Capital Attrtlmis: f' 

CalL^i (4,000,000 shares, • . 

par value $ 1C.5Q) .... 850,000,000 

■* * Surplus. 450,000.000 ' 

UudiAi^i Rights .... 38*752,597 


1490,101,748 

330.367.981 

7,700,000 

77.324,908 

19,602400 

1,307,245,004 

6,000.000 

61,260.410 

10,462.401 

22,791,961 

«■* 


W. 404 . 434 aflfr; 
490,370,698’ ^ 
•47,000,006 
1^,200,000 
110,468 


61.! 
2,034,068 

26v698,d90 

i$Wff' 
24 .iqi.b 88 

l \y 


" 23 $, 752 , 5 ^ 

TOTAL LIABILITIES . . . . . . . . $2,292,756,984 

Ti<*“* noiHCf- of Old Colony Jru^t-Company, which Is beneficially ow,nad 
by the sha-ohelders of The, First jtatjonal Bank of Boston, are .not 
included m ihe above statement/TKejftouresof our^ovei^aas branches 

am jiic I * iiJ cjt.1 p: the-r dullai cnuivalcnfs. 1 

LONDON BRANCH 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 

OVERSEAS BRANCHES; ARGENTINA—Bu.no. Air.., Av.U.(Md«, Ro.wto 
BRAZIL-Rio d» J.nwro, 8. & Paulo, Santo., Camplnii 1 ; •" X 

OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: Undon,'ij>Wi.;' 

BANK OF BOSTON INVEFlNATION'At: N.W YorlT ^ 

’■ 1 V ' \ . '■ 4 5, C > w* ' r > .r 'i, 

Msmber Federal Deposit Insurance Ct{f&r*ttort', >> V', 
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* % i \ ' • ■ 

JOHN K, HJUUniUH 

• > i / r«> /> >. } ' 

%'«*(. >..i! I ’..i.il. ' » '' >' ■■ ‘ > ,■ .i.ci 

n rARU 

i , ' l " ,v - 

HgMOj.'fc. FL-VWGAN ’ 

j. .* IV^r^i ,»*. , ' 

},f.lvi.r,urr.'f( < fh i/jW'f-* t Vl.Hjpi»l% 

WILLIAM-. a\ LYQtii 

r. J »v n -• «... ' - 

' . ANDREW' K. MAROKWAUD ' 


THOMAS I ri RKINS 

l -„u /-..., 

T'-s i‘ < - . 

HERBERT N RI TP 

r 

JOHN J. SCANLON 

Vb-r.f-;l • ,i-;r. ...- 
Ai’Jfrfc-an It? p'nnit - T'l'nr ,if < 


k DISCOUNT, CORPORATION . , , 

;s? d VoM 1 -J ’ \».v 


SMfi/uit’m of ('i>?uJ»how 


^ttTTKl 10 


Acceptance*? DbcounteJ . * 

1 ’niii'd State* C ujvernment and Fedor,il Agency 
Secuiiuc*, at market or less 
Negotiable Certificates of Deposit, at market 
Intele>r Reeeiv.ihle Accrued g / P . l ' . ' 
Sindi v Dehit 9 
<\idi and Due fioin Bank**. 


$ 74.42M7n.29 

I AA. 0 IS. 05 S .34 
57,«W. 509.60 
■< WfrbSfC?' 
124,844.70 
2.42M 50 45 
$269,555,877-23 


LIABILITIES 

C-apJt.ll ' ' .*■' $2,(XXJ,0 

Surplus 4,1 XX),0 

Codivide J Profit* 2,869,9 

Cener.il Reserve 

Loan.*, Payable and Due to Banks and Customers 
Acceptances Rediscounted and Sold with Endorsement 
S’cur it v Contracts 
Accrued Taxes 

Accrued Interest and F\jviW> 

Sundry Credit* .. ... _ 


$2,(XJ<VXXHX) v ' 

4,(XX),OOU.OO 

2,869,965 ! 4 $ 8,869,965*14 
3(X),lXX) (X) 

■s . 195,104,078.17 

irscmcnt 39,166.472 88 

... 24,876,755.16 

43 ' 2 , 4 *S 7.50 

. 402 , 170 . 14 ' 

40 3.968. 15 
W, 555,877.23 . 


OFFICES FIFTY-E/ghT PINE STREET 







if Confidential destruction of documenls, etc., 
undersuQery$qo. ... ( ,. 

it Free 4 itvey ofill Wastetnateriafs bn' request, 
it Lona-iemcootrects atguaranteed 
minimum pr/qe^ 

it Guaranteed regytgr.qpllection service, 
it Contractors to Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, , 


J&J MAYBANK LTD 


Turn your 
waste into 
PROFIT! 


Contact Europe's top buyers of waste 

J. & J. MAYBANK LIMITED 

DEPTFORB WHARF, 6REENWICH HIGH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.10. 

Telephone: TIDeway 5351 (10 lines) 


On* of the 


MAYBANK 


9foup of companies 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT ENGLAND 
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G*>mt *4 j*m h& tofrv :>a*, w v ■ r,-,v: 

•will' again h?abated Ab yM&vfcl* otfrdi i^liingnttat i die tetm 
41 &rimu]us F, woutd notcven have beeiKtned; nor wduld the^opMi’ 
ticated calculation op i the tasisofthenational inoomeaocounts 
have been made, is rederttly as the: Butenhower y&ts: Vet the 
President has managed to keep the increasingly * meaningless 
“administrative” Budget below $ioo billion^atid has cleverly 
centred the riaxly debite- on the even tnorc meaningfesS{i(|ue^ion 
of whether he has goggled the figures—because, after ally a taubtry 
cannot be expected to-emer the modernise alLat Oncer It'has 
done pretty well tridtfe Pretideatyto This crcdhi diid describe his 
Budget as stimulative loir the economy. A-togfrontthe past has 
made hiiti feel irtho^bttter part at valourto part down slightly 
the nominal defied fend therefore to limit the t&x^ductiosv; blit 
this is a modeit ooncessibh to make to orthodoxy, >Given she exis¬ 
tence of a deficit in the balance of international payments, this 
orthodoxy even makes a cerraftt sense. 

Senator Clark of Pennsylvania- has boldly spoken out for a larger 
deficit and more stimulus, a thing that would have been q trite 
out of the question only a few years ago even for a liberal Democrat. 
No doubt the Secretary of Labour and the Council of Economic 
Advisers agtoe> But at the central bank add the Treasury there 
is not only scepticism that more rapid'growth would reduce struc¬ 
tural unemployment significantly, but also a deep fear of a revival 
of inflation and a worsening of the balance of payments. The 
debate is a fair one, among men of good will. lt should not be 
allowed to obscure two notable facts* about present-day Anierica^ 
the country now believes in modern fiscal policy and unemploy¬ 
ment makes modern fiscal policy much more safe in'America than 
in other countries that awakened to its possibilities earlier and have 
enjoyed its fruits already. It Is also clear that the first tastes of 
the fruit give great pleasure and only the slightest sense of sin. 

The cmtlook for the American economy in 1965 i* discussed in Business 
Brief on page 451. 1 


No Aid to the Party 

erircmo 

M r riciiard nixon, who is apparent^bringing Of onejof ’hjs 
innumerable resurrections from j^ofitlcal death, was clearly 
the dominant figure at the meeting of die Republican National 
Committee in Chicago lasL week, the first since the election. Con¬ 
siderably less solemn than usual and almost flippant at times, Mr 
Nixon was .everywhere at the Shcraton-Blackstoqe Hotel, shaking 
hands, making Jiule speeches apd preaching the great need for 
Republican .unity; If the 132-member committee had been given 
the chance, to pick the party's nominee for 1968 it would have 
selected Mr Nixon then and, there,. 

What really depressed the handful of progressive Republicans 
present at Chicago was not just Mr Nixon’s come-back but tfie 
general mood of the party , which it symbolised. Mr Nixon's 
formula for increasing basic Republican strength beyond its meagre 
25 f per cent of the electorate (ihe proportion/of .avowed Repub¬ 
licans) is merely to re-unite the .party’s waging left and right 
wings. Progressives such as Mr ;Qqorge Romney, the, Governor 
of Michigan, and Mr William Stanton, the Governor of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, believe that a much more drastic formula is needed. .Tfhcy 
advpcat^ a more liberal, policy w;hich would appeal to lower -income 
.groups and racial minorities even, though this plight meap Joiipg 
the conservative hard core, perhaps tp-a right-wing third, party 
jSfutjneithfr .AfarBoi^ey ppr, yvas eyeP 

invffiPR'Cbhfago*.- V M ; ; -\ 1 

> IW T mree-day meefijogjyas not at all symto4c w *epudi8ti^ 
the Gold water mpvejmw which progressives bad hope£ti would 


,hc. A sMb^tantifl); majority of, the Nation 1 
a good many oanwvfbscty agr^ ^^^e, 

,Bwch ww now « angch^W and 

as the.party's.national chairman, € Putinpg^^cs ^d bpP^d 

Mr Burch, a young lawyerfrom ; 

Qoldwatex, wquld be ousted ina ,pro¬ 

vide some therapeutic bloodletting. "1^ 
ment was worked out by Mr N^spn and W 

Mf .Goldwatcr agreeing that Mr Bnrch ^hotild .resign April 1st. 

Ift their veal to demonstrate thqt, ^i)e r ;party was uuh^pgajp, 
committee members spent most of atformaj s^sfoos 

toeing , verbal bouquets pt Mr. Buxc)?# ^ ^Gpjldwater a^LMr 
William Miller, the vipc-pre^gfential c^n^idLatf. ia», yept, a : |rio 
whqm most Republicans nev^waptjrp see £grin, r The casual 
listener might well have assumed fhat GqMwaterism wa^ ,pu)l tJ^e 
prevailing mode of, the party. The climax came .at a lunchepp, 
with Mr Nixon serving as toastmaster and showering Mr Gold- 
watcr and Mr Burch with unctuous praise. In return, Mr Gold- 
water delivered a hitter speech^ claiming tbflt the power of Ac 
federal government! and fkVfofJttyt 

him. Making his political swan song Mr Miller, in characteristic¬ 
ally bad taste, declared that the American people elected Mr Joki- 
son because they “were iust not in the mood to assaasioatevtto 
Presidents in one year.” r , : > 

Nor were the private remarks of the .committed members any 
more realistic. At cocktail parties and Deceptions the Republican 
leaders denounced Mr . Romney and Mr -Scrimton, poteatiailytwo 
of the strongest vote-getters in the-party: Mr Romney, for not 
supporting Mr Gold water last year and Mr Scrantoni (or not jSup- 
porthig him strongly enough. When asked in private conversation 
how the Republican party could survive, they usually replied with 
some cliche, such as the need for the public to be awakened to 
the dangerous growth of the antral government. 

On only two occasions were the consntitteemea exposed to 
reality. One . was a briefing by an analyst ; of'public opiaiofe, 
retaitied by the National Committee, who warned Msrheaffers that 
the Republican.was becoming the vanishing;American, The other 
was a remarkably frank speech by Senator Mortonl of Kentucky. 
Perhaps in subconscious penance for acquiescing in Mr Gold- 
water’s nomination last summer (when the Senator, was chairman 
of the party’s convention at Sab Franoisoo), Me Morton bluntly 
told the National Committee that the. party could stpt writeoff: the 
Negro vote and hope to Survive. , ..He condemned; vigorously 
the current strategy of southern Republicans attempting to outdo 
Democrats in advocating segregatiomsc pol&i&s, reminding his 
hearers that soon southern Negroes would begin to vote, in .great 
numbers. '■ 

The ideas of Mr Morton and the party’s progressives 'are hot 
apt to be pursued by Mr Ray Bliss, elected at .Chicago to be Mr 
Burch’s successor. Mr Bliss, a fastidious expert i& the intricacies 
of party organisation and chairman of the rparty k Ohio foe the 
past sixteen years, has always shunned any discussion of policies 
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or Ideology. Indeed, his non-ideological reputation was the very 
reason Mr Maa whs acceptable both to progressives and to con¬ 
servative foes of Mr Burch. But Mr Bliss, who has not been 
nearly so successful in Ohio as his reputation would suggest, is 
scarcely die imaginative leader needed to guide the party now. 

About the only encouraging thing for progressives is the fact 
that the National Committee, consisting basically of one man and 
one wohum from each state, has no power. The party is, after 
•11, a collection of autonomous state parties and progressive leaders 
in Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania and perhaps Illinois can set 
off on their own to remake it. Yet the progressives have con¬ 
sistently disregarded the siferm signals flying at the National Com¬ 
mittee, which forecast between-1961 and 1964 the rise of the 
Goldwater movement. The committee’s mood may now be quite 
as accurate in forecasting that the party is entering a period of 
sterile reconciliation under Mr Nixon’s guidance. 


Dockers Turn Around 

L sst week, after an educational blitz by the leaders of the Inter¬ 
national Longshoremen’s Association, dockers in New York 
City voted by better than two to one to accept the new four-year 
contract which they had turned down at first. Evidently, as the 
ILA leaders said, ignorance of its terms was the main cause of the 
original rejection, which triggered off a dock strike all along the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. No doubt two weeks without pay also 
helped. But whose fault was that ignorance? The new contract 
marks a hopeful turning point for the port of New York by giving 
employers some freedom from costly, out-of-date work rules in 
return for handsome concessions to the dockers. These include the 
biggest step yet toward decasualisation on the docks, a guaranteed 
annual wage and a big increase in wages and benefits. The first- 
fruits of the dockers* turn-around was that perishable goods were 
unloaded in New York and the picket line was withdrawn, allowing 
American liners to sail (foreign ones have not been immobilised). 

But, as The Economist went to press, the strike was still on, 
because settlements had not been reached in other ports. No 
dockers return until all do so. A settlement in New York usually 
means that one is not for off ih other Atlantic and Gulf ports. This 
will probably prove true again as pressures build up to end a strike 
costing millions of dollars a day and biting deeper all the time into 
America's balance of international payments. But conditions in 
die other ports differ from those in New York: for instance, the 
employers in New Orleans are determined not to match New York’s, 
concessions because they would not benefit from the reduction in 
size of gangs; there is no fixed minimum size in New Orleans. 
Dockers in other ports also want to reduce or eliminate the differen¬ 
tial between their wages and those in New York. A speedy settle¬ 
ment cannot be taken for granted. 


Presidential Insurance 

ssiTY has mothered no invention to mend the, vagueness 
_ fo the American Constitution on the problems of presidential 
succession and disability Congress, when faced with a less than 
robust President has always b tea too embarrassed to deal with the 
ferae* squarely. It did hot do so after President Eisenhower's three 
$955 to 1959 . Nor did it do so last year 
wfceu ihere was no yfe$IMdent—onl? the aged Mr McCormack, 
the House''^f: dinging provj^y to his 

| next-fo-lincfdt^ WWteHouse. Actually*'1$ Steate 
m an fenendiiifetf& to tidy up the <&n- 

fused line of succession. But the House Judiciary Committee, Out 


of a foolhardy deference to Mr McCormack's feelings, let the Bill 
diei With the energetic Mr Humphrey installed as Vice President 
and the President in favour of ensuring M the necessary continuity 
of leadership," the amendment now stands a good chance of getting 
the required approval of Congress and of State Legislatures—unless 
the President’s recent cough and cold have made the issue once 
again seem tactless. 

Briefly, the proposed amendment would have the President him¬ 
self select a new Vice President when the office fell vacant, pro¬ 
vided that Congress agreed. If the President were disabled, he 
could notify Congress in writing and the Vice President could then 
assume his duties, but not his office. (Mr Johnson, like his two 
predecessors, has come to an informal agreement with his Vice 
President on procedures for taking over should he be incapacitated.) 

In the more delicate predicament of a President who was disabled 
but could not or would not admit it, the amendment would allow 
the Vice President to assume his duties upon informing Congress 
with the written consent of the Cabinet. The President could have 
his job back upon declaring to Congress that his disability no longer 
existed. If the Vice President and the Cabinet disagreed. Congress 
would make the final decision. This section of the amendment has 
its critics. They feel that the Cabinet alone should decide when 
disability has begun and ended, arguing that there should never be 
any doubt as to who holds the presidential (and nuclear) power. 
There might be if a congressional debate were pending. 

Mr Johnson himself may submit a plan to replace the sorty 
Presidential Succession Act of 1947. That places the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate behind the Vice Presi¬ 
dent ; both may easily be members of the party in opposition to 
the Administration. This would hardly ensure a smooth transition 
of executive power were both the President and Vice President to 
die together, a possibility not inconceivable since November 22, 
1963. Congress should not trust to luck any more ; seven Vice 
Presidents have died in office, as well as eight Presidents (four of 
them shot). It might be wise, incidentally, while the legislators 
are thinking about the continuity of Chief Executives, if they con¬ 
sidered requiring both the President and the Vice President 10 keep 
their overcoats on during inaugural ceremoniea. 


Brighter Copper 

S enator mansfield has now put formally to Congress his pro¬ 
posal that 100,000 tons of copper should be released 
temporarily from the national stockpile of strategic and critical 
materials in order to save fabricators of the metal from having 
to lay off employees because of shortages and higher prices. 
(Similar proposals for lead and zinc have also been introduced.) 
Congressional action is necessary because the amount is more than 
is available in the Defence Production Act stockpile from which 
sales can be made without the legislators’ approval; 20,000 tons of 
copper from this subsidiary reserve have recently been pur on the 
market. There are about 1 million tons of copper in the main 
stockpile, over 250,000 tons more than is needed for a wartime 
reserve under present calculations. But these are still based on 
estimated requirements during a conventional war; government 
experts have not yet produced revised estimates of what would 
be needed during and after a nuclear war. 

This delay is one reason why Senator Symington's Bill reorgani¬ 
sing the present system of running the stockpile was not pressed 
last year. Bdt the main reason was the opposition of the mining 
industry; the recent shortages of metals artc^the increases in prices 
have generated a moire favourable atmosphere, and support‘fee the 
Bill from industrial users of metals, so it may weH becon# fi^this 
year. Under it the three existing stockpiles, coritaining reserves 
of 76 different items, valued *t over $8 billion, with supplies of 
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many of them for in excess of estimated needs, would be amalga¬ 
mated into two. One would contain the strategic reserves, the 
other the surpluses; the latter could be sold without congressional 
action although advance notification would give the legislators a 
chance to protest. Mr Symington also hopes that thegoyernment 
may be permitted to sell its surpluses below current prices to 
relieve pleasures on the market. 

Even if this reform is held up, however, and even if Senator 

^p#eld% 
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The teal villain $ 
professional foptfa 
its games on telev 
not kept an increaa 
buying tickets to watch ihe, _ 
feed this appetite, the Columbia broadcasting System wBl pay each 
of the 14 teams in the NFL more than a million dollars this year 
to televise its games—guaranteeing the club owners a profit before 
4 i$: **£-and the National Stoadcfaiag Gooapaa, JUb 

... by buying fivc-you»’fc#4 ¥ ?el«viiii6h rigtta 

‘ for $36 a^Jwri. Television has even altered what happens on the 
• opposing teams now feepr dark antj light jerseys, 

.'j'Sjafri i,’minutes' to mSkc the'Vntire game fit into 

f heat. two-tndiH^all-hour programme. 


pfriend 


A mateur 
standing in 
American foot¬ 
ball is like, vir¬ 
ginity — highly 
prized but, diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain. 

Sp bage? are tfc r- 
professionals in me two leagjiej, the National and the Anxtkwi, to 
capture the football heroes tit. American colleges and’ .Otuversities 
tha^they have been tempting thd^ players to signtjWtWts Wprc 
they have phlyefl Asiir>last ym^eur colkgiate The mt 
is aUtirint, IgM A at^^wfld quarterback from, the tTstat:- 
sity of AlabadWi for example, tjsjaeived a reported srttoly 

for signing ^ree-year contract at $100,060 # ? ye*r #e» the New 
York Jets of the Ame^ F^tbaU league.,Jt furore 

broke out when the cqlfii' of the s team 

disOTY^.^tJoW : SR*^i|Wr*.;iw4!*iiP2i Atfa * 1 


even though t 
University sfi!f J rems( 


icornffit 

played f ^Kcw V<£ar*s Da^^nl 1 
virtuously forbade the offenders to go on the field. Florida then 
trounced Oklahoma with the aid of seVen stars wlio had ^the 
restraint not to sign their professional contracts until the end of 
the game under the eyes of the television cameras. 

, There has been little criticism of the young athletes themselves. 
As the New York Times’* sports columnist pointed out, univer¬ 
sities have often taught the boys to cheat even before they have 
left high school. (The practice of recruiting schoolboy stars to the 
college team with “ football scholarships M and even motor cars 
is by no means extinct.) Yet the recent revelations of premature 
.professionalism have had some effect. The National Football 
League has sworn net to ask any amateur player to sign anything 
until he has played his last collegiate game, including the . post¬ 
season Bowl Games (in‘which the teams who have cqmc out top 
of the regular autumn season face each other). But the newer and 
struggling American Football League would not say the same ; 
the AFL suggest that the two leagues and the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association agree on new rules of recruiting. 


Kennedy who first took seriously the problems 
_ DC. The budget for the District of Columbia 
r Johnson sent to Congress last week shows that 
^ that the cipltal, which is overdo ficr 

N4|^:i^'havc the money’ and the legislation to bpcrtfc 
' ^ a-Credit ^tfe'Great Society. Home rule, to. replace the present 
" i, syitenf dt-'direct congressional control, + will head the Prcsi- 
requests, which he is to send to Congress shortly* 

■' 111*$ he a&&dy demanded the financial reforms which are 
nested and ‘Which arc, in some respects, almost as controversial. 
Ode sose point ir certain to be the size of the budget—$392 million 
-Hup $40 rnblio^ from last year. The lion's share of the increase 
is£ fightiy*TO the schools ; the White House actually increased the 
r. 'ir&pest jBufWtted by the District. The President has also told 
^.‘Cfibgrew Jbtawjf-that it must allow Washington to betiefit from 
tj>$ -federalof aid to dependent children ; Southerners 
o$jp#e f^Mctfcutfildoquatc 1 assistance for the poor lest this attract 
even mbre NcgW* to the capital. ; , 

The real chajUfcngc to Congress, however, is that the budget is 
balanced OflJy by.including on the revenue side new taxes on petrol, 
cigarattefrand incftmcs and a federal contribution of $57. million 
(instead of the Resent one of $37.5 million). Both the federal 
contributfonjiiad Jffie limit on the city’s power to borrow which 
are now fi^Cby' jstatute should, the President said, be settled by 
fonquloe kOfomatically allow room for growth. Last time 

Congress, influence of Southerners who think that a 

Negrd liberty into license, rejected such requests— 

even that lew taxes which Washingtonians were prepared 

tdjSjy. -■.* '.%h. 

Bft this year ingress may be more helpful. The trouble lies 
not with it as a whole but with the committees which deal with 
the affairs of the District particularly that in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives Normally these arc the least sought-after of all, except 
by Southerners who,, cap make political capital back h^mc by 
flaunting racist artiti#les|ift^ Washington.^ But* 
the new Democrats on the House District Committee are pro¬ 
gressives ; it is significant that one of them; Mr Grider, h from 
the changing South. Unfortunately, the Republicans’ one new 
appointment went to Mr Broyhill of Virginia, a strong aegttga* 
tionist. The Senate District Committee has two notable additions: 
Senator Robert Kennedy, who did much for the city when ! 
Attorney General, and Senator Tydings of 1 Maryland. On; 
rule, however, it is the HouSc committee which is the graveyard of 
hopes; it has never allowed k Bill for self-governpjfcnt to reach the 
floor, although five have been passed by the Senate, The jnew 
balance on the House cpmfnittec js so close tb 4 t wither Washing¬ 
ton achieves home rule this yew will probacy depend on how much 
energy the President devotes to this caused 
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Faithful 
to the Grave 


F ok over a mile to where ChiptfQfl&n 
body lay in state this week has stretched 
the congregation of private persokn, each 
of his own will standing in. An cold to 
mark his; gnatituc)e». Tbi#i$ the tribute 
that would, b^ve t9uchcd ^Cjfcurchijrs heart 
Todays to bfc, fupe'wl, c»nje the. presidents 
and the princes; Eisehflower, Gaulle' 
Haile Sefa&sie, Spaak, the allies of war-time 
Londpn ;‘the leaders of the Eftglish-speak* 
ing Commonwealth whose history Churchill 
wrote as well as enacted ; Marshal Ktitiiev, 
Soviet hero of the anti-Fasdst War (arid 
first commander of the Warsaw pact) 3 
Chancellor Brhard, leader of the nation 
that be twice fought and in peace sought 
as a friend. But the mourners in London 
are friends, colleagues, symbols of ol ft 
alliances. There is no summit meeting this 
week. The funeral is an end, not a 
beginning. History has moved on. To 
sp much of the world, the war that Churchill 
won immortality by fighting appears not as 
the last great war, but as tlk last European 
war. When the bomb dropped at Hiro¬ 
shima, Churchill was nb longer the undis¬ 
puted leader of a people; he was once 
again, as he had for so king been, a man of . 
politics. • Without him the dissolution Of 
the Empire began its irreversible process. 
With his end. for Britain, an, eri—even 
the memory of an era—fed? 8 , foto tne past. . 
We participate today in a great reces¬ 
sional, and at a time to start afresh. 



Labour's toes! Difficulties 


How thn voters oftsyton and 
Nuneaton spat Hi thn 
Government's eye 

hat happened ym dm » to .of. 
Liberals, votjsd; ,Conservftiv?, and 
r, ape reason pr offew a Labour 

f*pl«ned his dj»ster m Tosjpg a 

_ joa Labour majority at Leyton, 

and at mat -fflgHt th6 figures mjAt'ttiem tp " 
support Witt; The dkastfcr'cbttie tfecadse, t 
compared with last October, the Conserva¬ 


tive vote at Leyton rose by’830y‘while the 
Liberal vote dropped by 2,216 and the 
Labour vote dropped by 7,301. Meanwhile 
in .Nuneaton .Mr Cousins’s Labour vote war 
aauaUy dropping^y mote than Mr Gordon 
Walker’* uitotal amount (7,734);. but, a* 
the Copscrvatiye vote m .Nmieapi also 
dropped slightly, last Optober’s Labouq 
majflnry of 14,702 merely, dwindled $0 
5,241, ' , v 

Mr Cbtisirisbumbled ott television after 
the ppjl thit ’he 'Could se£ no setback loir 
labour here, because “ if we got a majority 


of 5,pop in every constituency, wc fyould 
be wiry happy. , But 'in fijet NjttUSaton’s 
ttef'svfthg to |Cotiservitive df 4.$ pef cent 
Would 'give the Tories a general tSectittfl 
majority of well over 156 seatliod Leyton’s 
' nMMter’nit swing df 8.7 per cent wbiild 
give the Tories' a majority'ef.acariy 30a 
.. iMoreover. despk* Mr Gordon Watters 
v itarocyfthat bewesbit merely by tUSeomtis 
< absmwpqs, ,a. ppst-f>oll inquiry for Th* 
,, O&ewrhy fesearph Sentiffl* Ltd, has un- 
emM «®R5 dfW“te jnnapctt ofswitjphc* 
by ft»rpr,L«W?Mr voters right oyer* to 
Tory Ttad nas suggested that mere were an 
' piW.nfefe-sJ'of potential Tory and Labotjr 
' voters among those who stayed away. 
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The idunt'iferudR.;li /thatrAAiddle^tbe 
*o*4 npUrioof iridudaw i4Md«af!v-ciaM 
opidiWi, plainly dexmd' bqth fiainiaets.fo 
dsaitci, In huge party) this waa i aign-tfaat 
there ia greater general dissatafaction with 
the Government’* economic Irtcord «1 m> the 
public opinion pdllsbad suggested,iBut*, in 
addition, these elections were cleaHy swayed 
fay. two factors that professional i paepfaold* 
gists, generallydiscount. Faa,;Leyton-wai 
one of theiew ^nsuutfi^tthauMSjquiu.. 
literally won by more intelligent organisa¬ 
tion, ip the pcafe that the fita&tay pujority 
of 105 was moteths « “ - 

Tories’ greater skill 
postal and “rcmo 
- a*»,*.* 


Nimtscon 



Conservatives con 

» its jMfdHs in mass nftbt- 
— by^aiblnet ministers, and 
halls im J#f faithful labour 
‘ adfcWcjf* 
awaiting a 



Private ?, 



The Government last week announced that 
it wilt implement the recommendation, made 
dJ'yeers dfr, of the Tucker'Committee, 
Committal peoceedndgp* in i-kmgisttdtes? 
courts Ufilt fia longer be repdnted in the 
pre$i t Our legal correspondent writes &.•: 

L „. . . r ■ 'i’.'iIhjs i , ■ / :* njj 

E NtiUSfl/ItWjuiOWS pwecutpr 

aasuqfa, In ibeocff ppoaecuiwooare still 
broggfc'ty private pmom though m* 
tain cases are reserved tyuhp, Doctor-of 


eaiMidftt^ioLwboo| most debtors have only 
tibolmziestinontai^turei: Bdttheanniiu* 
toe--were'fibst pagei news> kndoo those 
front pagesriiey pesenled no ycty. modern 
image. Aitbwgb Mi Cousins had a good 
press, some of his most publicised speeches 
must have insuked'NuxMtcm's intem»ntce. 
Mr Gordon Walker 4 -held t most tfolair 


phot^gvdpbfc press; including from Labour 
n<rwspkp*rs: a Oort of competition sprang 

- up in photographing him wallring throu gh 

Leyton's mean ^streets looking like ( The 
Times * 
language 


hifcub? 

By election day it had become secretly 
fashionkbte »of Acrit mrfaft tfreeta 

to want to bully Aeforailc^^Fbitign'Secn^ 
tary. Voters' later explanations to pollsters 
<Sf why .they Voted ks th<!y did—tbc^arp*?- 
tyggef istife, Ae^twor Mr SorCnsehiskic* 
tw r tiWal ' p*obaWy l '*8ainly 

edfcpetit ritionaEfirtkjns Of The'^ d<£ 
rfre* their * xoAin "‘importance bd&mi 
bdtft ; parties • wtf >ttelidvt‘ them; If-•tffad? 
hid* anVdfWr* €*n&ktatey thkn 4he two 
lifcbotff would have doite so 

ttrfiWy lh'lbis fhrst tots nd ef J tfy*dtokwis. 
Burtifetoi^ may'‘still be’by this 
ScCident^prohenesk kt the top, if the tlatioflftl 
bandwagon now tolls. • ,f 


~r ~ 7 


Public Ftosidhrtibrvs. In practice, nearly iall 
pro^ecdtipps sltij brought 7 by riifc police, whei 
take their decisions in secret. The police 
must theh Wing their accusations 'before i 
TMgkh'kteti eburt,' which disposes of the 
matter finally if the charge is summary, and 
requires- w piiiua facie case to be made out 
if th^ acciftdd is to be committed for trial 
oil; ilidkttiij&t. "TKft procedure ift deaHv 
viially khportarfr n*r safeguarding the Citizen 
from a pu&ly vexatious or mafldous 1 com¬ 
mittal'for trial. Alt the committal proceed¬ 
ings It is Customary for the prosecution to 
make a speech and call witnesses/ The 
defence may also' do this; but for obvious 
tactical reasons the r course is rarely followed. 
The 'magistrates must then decide whether 
die prosecution has discharged the burden 
of proof' suffidehtly for them to be justified 
in tending the man to trial. i 

■••TtaMe proceedings are fully imported in 
the press ; Jwhkh often means that netos» 
papers^ contain - a detailed argument against 
a prisoner, but none in his favour. Thte fear 
]s that sticbpublidtv, specially'id a sCnsa- 
tioinaLcase, may deprive the accused of the 
chance of a fair trial. Potential jurymen 
will have mad about the case, and one; side 
of the evidence* before they come into court 
tatty it These points were driven home in 
the cask of;Dr Bodkin Adfaros in 1957. Use 
committal proceedings were widely reported 
ift. *the ?press.;!;-the evidence . publicised 
included that ooDcemmg two deaths which 
wasrfncvcr represented at the trial. Lord 
JDevlsihathe trial judge, protested: at the 
unfairoess ^.Dr^Adgma^and this gave a 
sharp impetus to xkt fi&mw.foT .wtom 

io 

peript out ,riiafr \?f Adanw was ^veot^ly 

acquitted^). *. ' ■. •. r , / — 


<41 

i ’Ui^er existbg finish law ilia poaaiMe 
m^vmd^ublicstybySoldttif dommitttl pggf* 
boedings in caMei$: rRie, Aif gia^gtojCSkMarts 
Act of /1952 dradognbed w^Uflfottcced^^t- 
cretioirof magiamtaa ioitrtp; Wit, a >Comab, 
Mm tra^tiorudiy mem bavo rightly (been 
reluctant ( tp»exerewe such a powec /wties* 
the national aecurtty is/iuvolvcd/or evidence 
baa to b^ ; takeiifjtiii3i/ja, t witne|s l who fears 
intimidatteiVi, In WWO jtittinga m gener¬ 
ally undeakrabtejM pgftiqularftr so. in mag¬ 
istrates’ court** whom acquittal under these 

circumstances can lead jol sueptemns of 

favouritism or w Wlk ■/; r ■ 

The government wdl-^uow tackle 
probkm directly by in^odpeing kgis4#o 

tO provide that gonar^irtaj^ 1^ ftfap 

not be reported in Adi unless t tbc. a<^»cd i» 
discharged^, or until ma tr^,,hw qi4edL 
Until tbeq, reporting r will. fa Vmfed/io 
purely factqal^mattcnb m 

and address pf m leased, w OWHfge* imd 
the decision of the court. ^ a qu^,: 
quo f jjkt .government prbpqs«t 

the maoistraff’c' riokt ln eSt- «V Mmi 


tune, U # propoafa to speed pp proceed- 
in^ by alloiyuig ypat wtn«ases to *tfe 
written rather than oral eyi^enpe. 

• The onbr argino^tt pan^pe adduced 
against ^TutSer prcpofiafa testfle^pu^ 
^icatiqn is ttyt in. sepe rnysteriovs, wiiy they 
infringe the freedom of iJ^jjfefs,, rn faCt, 
tfaey ao r not dp ,thfa, 'Mnce;pplll^4ften fc 
allowed once ,tjie higher ctjijtt hits giveri its 
vefdict: public curiosity albhe, not’ the tfue 
public interest, is served by qtrty pufalica- 
tion. 4 precedent exists for restricting foil 
.feporting in the .public interest, ifa dijPptce 
cases, wfjere for example therip “pay « no 
reporting of evidence it) a contested trial. 
The proposed JM| is a small one biit 
wdcoipe not only fpr Itself but Also as gn 
earnest of the government’s intentions to 
parry our'its'promised'and much needed 
overhaul of English law. 


Scotland's 


Open Secrets " 

A. cot respondent in Scotland reports ^on 
the quiet way in which people are fffoqght 
ip justice north of, the Bortfer i 

I t is often said in England that the Tucker 
committee*.in, proposing restrictions’on 
reporting proceedings at prclimiparjri hear¬ 
ings before ; •magistrates, WCttJ simply 
accepting rather late in tfas jday, what had 
long been acknowledged ASKxritifled ; be¬ 
haviour.north cd^Sordcr,.,But jhereh 
in fact # fundamantal difference, between 
the two jurkdktioos in criminal matters ; 
in- Scotland there is a full system pfrftuUic 
prosecution, lines .of responsibility .ape 
, clearly .drawn., Investigation A* tj» function 
pttbe poUpe, while pro«(9(;mio% )| itheTunc- 
,tiW of 0e. Crown ..Q&^gndpr. whjfh 
Wte„:the Ptocwat9f».. At -the 

; (cprlient gpg« tfae, ivjtm{le.icasc,ds ; ievfewe4i ky 
an independent, mwd, whiefa-has. not keen 
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affected by the process cl investigation. 
Foe ihi*i and otter historical reasons, the 
^ preliminary proceedings” in Scotland 
have an emaciated look whim compared to 
those in ah English magistrates’ court. 

The first stage which could fall under 
that head is the so-called u judicial exami- 
nation.” As soon as possible after arrest 
the suspect must be brought before a magis¬ 
trate (in a serious case, a sheriff). The 
nature of the charge is disclosed and the 
suspect can make a statement if he wishes. 
Generally ho docs not, unless he thinks it 
likely that the whole matter can be solved 
thereby. Formerly this stage was impor¬ 
tant, since it was the only one at which the 
accused could himself teH his own story ; 
the “ examination ” has now become mote 
of a formality than some think it should be. 
The next stage, the pleading diet, is not 
merely the occasion for the accused to plead 
to the charge but also for raising any pleas 
in bar of trial, e.g. that he has already stood 
trial, but again there is nothing like the 
English hearing. The second diet is the 
full trial. So before this full trial there is 
no public hearing of evidence that could be 
reported—and hence no need for a formal 
ban on such reporting. 

The press in Scotland can report that X 
has been brought before a sheriff on a par¬ 
ticular charge, but no more. Once a person 
has been charged, it has been said that the 
function of the press in commenting on the 
charge, or in making any suggestions which 
iould influence a jury, is at an end. More 
recently it has also been said by the courts 
that, even at the stage of investigation, the 
publication of material in the press which 
could impede the police or prejudice a trial 
would be treated as contempt of court. 
This rule, much firmer than the English 
one (at least in expression) 1 , could cause 
trouble for “ border-hopping 99 media and 
could if too rigorously interpreted perhaps 
interfere with the legitimate freedom of the 
press. 

The great virtue of the Scottish system is 
that as far as possible everyone starts level 
at the trial. Other rules help to that end. 
Rules and practices ensure that the accused 
knows the Cto#n case (and also that tie 
Crown is not taken by surprise). None of 
this needs press reporting. It is conceiv¬ 
able that if a charge is not proceeded with 
against a man whose arrest has been pub¬ 
lished, he could claim to be prejudiced. His 
release will not be well publicised, not be¬ 
ing the result of a reported hearing. That 
case is hard to sustain. His release will 
be at least as public as his arrest. Whatever 
happens in England as a result of an open 
hearing before magistrates, it is likely that 
the Crown case; the fact of a charge and the 
evidence led to support it, will stick at least 
as firmly as the dismissal. The first is news. 
The second is normally not. 

Certainly there is no apparent complaint 
in Scotland about the,present position. 
Rather jfe there pride and satisfaction hi it 
fr> fg&pdt; provoke^dpnscioiis thought). 
The Apo nbt cogdghfe about the general 
poritfcf prince tfcdMPk never had a right 


to report preliminary proceedings, it does 
not feel robbed. That public which 
interests itself in criminal trials is satisfied 
with one report. Accused persons, if they 
thought it out, would see that two reports 
were one too many. 

Against this background, it may be 
(mildly) wondered whether all opponents 
of the present proposals in England arc 
valiant for truth, or whether they are not 


perhaps (a little) valiant for circulation. 
Yet one question remains. In so far as, in 
England, the preliminary hearing and its 
reporting may have operated as a check on 
abusive prosecution*, the creation of a full 
system of public prosecutions as an insti¬ 
tutional check to that end may have to be 
considered if reporting goes. The limits on 
the press in Scotland may be more tolerable 
because of the existence of such a system. 


New Kew View 

In West London, a new. chance 
for e big development 

A mile of London's river bank and 5 oq 
acres of adjacent land lie ripe for new 
development at Brentford* where a magnifi¬ 
cent but noisome gasworks faces across the 
Thames to the towpath besidf Kew 
Gardens, next to a dying dock. The brave 
swansong of Brentford and Chiswick bor¬ 
ough council* sparked off by a development 
company’s interest in vacant railway land in 
the area, has been to commission a consul¬ 
tant’s plan whose proposals arc of much 
more than local significance. 

The most attractive idea, and one for 
which there is commercial potential, is for 
a marina and boatyards to replace British 
Rail’s dock, where there would also be room 
for smart riverside houses. Behind this 
Brentford’s entire High.Streer, parallel to 
the river, could be dosed to through traffic. 
Detailed plans are made for the xoo.acre 
site behind the gasworks (the other - 400 
acres being set aside for more thorough con¬ 
sideration, including presentation of some 
fine houses at Strand-on-the-Green\ By 
moving and decking over existing reservoirs 
(which could have car parks on top) and 
moving the gasworks to replace houses now 
exposed to the motorway, room can be made 
for over 12,000 new dwellings and plenty of 
open space on the ioq-acrc site. Some of 
these could be in towers facing a magnifi¬ 
cent prospect of the river and Kew Gardens. 
This leaves plenty of room for the planners’ 
grandest idea—an international conference 
centre with attendant restaurants and hotels, 
and terraces and water gardens between the 
present bank and two muddy willow-fringed 
islands in midstream. Brentford thus joins 
the South Bank at Waterloo and the site of 
the present market at Covent Garden for 
the honour of providing a world-class 
amenity which London sadly lacks in com¬ 
parison with many other capitals. 

This is not an idea to be laughed off 
lightly. Almost halfway between London 
Airport and the West End, the site is highly 
accessible by motorway and rail. -London’s 
inner suburbs need this kind of polarisation 
as the new motorways cut through them. 
If, a4 it should be, Brentford Market is 
moved out to where h din better serve west 
London and the neighbouring counties as 
On efficient food distribution centre^ the pos¬ 
sibilities art enlarged still farther. The 
market site, in the crook of rail and motor¬ 



way, could become a night-time entertain¬ 
ment,, spot Tyith only a short footbridge 
wtetetfW and .fife:; riverside conference 
rarity tewing but ?^ pwmise of round 

persuadejjto rimofiaof tfael^els or restau¬ 
rants tafthe scheme^; * 

the Greatey Ekndoq G&uricil, which 
Hm certainly be involved, is a* the 
new borough of Hounslow which takes over 
April* wm iaye to the 

individual viability of thk 's&n, ,bu£ hjso 
its plate in. die-ir^tfes ^. finaflefe of 
London as awfecle.•' '-JNobods* prefieiMs' ihat 
- cetef^/ run 

0m 4' bif^^^Stt^rants 


&tm L 



Centre, man?*. 


already possess, not to mention clearance 


and other costs. 

Obviously there is plenty of room for 
private money in the scheme. But the. GLC 
will be under considerable pressure to de¬ 
vote the whole site to relieving its acute 
to;al housing shortage. Such a decision 
could hardly be condemned, only regretted 
In term* of public magnificence Ind the 
tourisf trade. But ’ whatever h built thefe 
should do justicJO to the'site by being built 
wctl-'-and quickly: r 
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Lessons Unlearnt 


The Congo since Independence s January 
I 960 -December 1961 

By Catherine Hoskyns, 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 530 pages. 5$$. 

Today, as in 1960, conflict in the Congo* 
and foreign involvement in it, threaten 
international peace and envenoms race 
relations. Today, as in 1961, the fate of the 
United Nations is in jeopardy, and its 
Capacity for future peacekeeping work in. 
doubt. The lessons of 1960-61 have not 
been learnt; partisan emotions and propa¬ 
ganda have masked the facts; and this has 
Contributed to the present crisis. Any help 
toward better understanding of that tortuous 
chapter in the history of Africa and of the 
United Nations is timely. It is, the more 
welcome when, as in this case, the story is 
told with careful attention to detail, yet in 
straightforward and readable language. 

The author, a member of the research 
staff of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, travelled extensively while prepar¬ 
ing this book, and made personal contact 
with a good many people who were directly 
involved in the events parrated. This helps 
to enliven and sharpen her pages. Rightly, 
however, she points out that the testimony 
of some of those involved is not yet 
available, and that the answers to certain 
questions must be only tentative. This may 
not be history’s final version of the 1960-61 
Congo story] but Miss Hoskyns’s study 
shbuid at least dispose of a number of 
myths that are still prevalent. 

Her enlightening destruction of myths 
begins even before the narrative reaches the 
date of the Conga’s independence. Often 
it is said that the whole disaster arose from 
the Belgian decision in January i960 to 
grant independence by June. But the 
record clearly indicates that the Belgian 
government was then neither politically nor 
militarily able to reject the demand for 
swift independence. It could no longer 
control the Congo. Its fatal sin of omission 
had beeu to fail to prepare either the Afri¬ 
cans or the whites for the inevitable change. 
This failure was. prolonged even after 
January, in ways that excited African sus¬ 
picion that Brussels did not mean to trans¬ 
fer real power. Most-notably, nothing was 
done to meet the Congolese soldiers* evi¬ 
dent impatience for Africanization of the 
military command. 

Some Belgian politicians saw the mutiny 
as the work of foreign plotters ; some, Afri¬ 
cans saw it as a Belgian manipulation. 


designed to justify the rcimposing of 
colonial rule. Bur in fact the evidence 
shows that the already angry tr6ops were 
further infuriated by the clumsy wav their 
first demands were handled both by their 
Belgian commander and by Mr Lumumba. 
The record also shows how, between July 
6th and 10th, tension was cased wherever 
Mr Lumumba and his colleagues intervened 
to quiet the mutineers; but this hopeful 
trend was abruptly reversed as soon as 
Belgian troops fought their way into Matadi 
and Mr Tshombe, with obvious Belgian 
backing, declared Katanga independent. 

This book set- out the compelling, evi¬ 
dence that the Katanga secession was a Bel¬ 
gian creation. In other provinces the. Bel¬ 
gian forces’ intervention was limited to 
protecting Belgian lives. In Katanga, they 
disarmed and disbanded the Congolese 
troops throughout the province—killing a 
good many who resisted—apd swiftly 
recruited a new Katanga army entirely 
officered by Belgians. Miss Hoskyns 
shrewdly brings out the extent to which 
emotional factors rather than coldlv calcu¬ 
lated economic interest led the Belgians into 
a short-sighted policy that revealed their 
lack of understanding of African realities. 
She shows, equally well, how the Russians’ 
similar ignorance of African facts and feel¬ 
ings cost the.n dearly. Given dazzling 
opportunities of winning African and Asian 
goodwill, especially in the months between 
October i960 and April 1961 when Ameri¬ 
can tactics in the Congo were alienating 
African opinion, the Soviet government 
threw its chances away by maintaining a 
crude hostility to the whole UN operation 
and to Mr Hammarskjold in person. 

Only too relevant to today’s new Congo 
situation is the author’s illuminating 
account of the recruiting of white mer¬ 
cenaries for Katanga and their conduct of 
operations against the UN force, and of 
the international propaganda network that 
Mr Tshombe’s revenues from the mining 
companies sustained. Her analysis of the 
successive stages of the developing UN 
operation in general makes dear the severe 
limitations imposed on it by the member 
governments’ shifting, conflicting and often 
negative attitudes. It shows, for example, 
thaj: the United Nations was in no position 
to meet demands that its troops should 
rescue Mr Lumumba after , be had 
abandoned its protection and beep caught 
by his enemies. In dealing with the con¬ 
troversy about the conflict of September 
1961, she does not challenge Dr Cruise 


? Brien’s factfc j bu? she rcjectS'his^criti&m 
Mr Ha mn wT sk jd hT s attempt to r epr e s ent 
tjie United Nations’ actions at that timf; 
ip terms that might blunt the violent attack^' 
da the organisation that felljpwqcU r* r | 
v Where she may if 

over her assertion fluff smmg UN mflitarf* 
action against. Stoat®*: k/AifeM/ 
ajould have been much less controversial 
than the action that was actually taken ftr 
y^ar later. Certainly Mr HammarskjSld 
bad argued the case for restraint in i$j6d 
primarily in legalistic terms * biff ip real; 
terms it is clear that, at that tune, bo could 
obtain neither a broad consensus in support" 
of a fighting entry into Katanga, nor th$ 
contributing states’ agreement that, their 
tfebops should be sent into battle. This is 
tj^e one point at which the book may bd|J 
perpetuate jatjte thap. to ..destroy 
^understanding. J . ■ :./i 5 , ^ 

Irony as Methodi.' . I 

The Crary Fabric: fissays in irony 

By A. E. Dyson. ( ; 

Macmillan . 247 pages. 30s. 

* ** 1- - • * , \ » 

It is human nature that Pcadbek describe^ 
as “ the crazy fabric,” and ironists may well 
be among those who, drinking Madeira the 
while, lay deep schemes for its thorough 
repair. Many of those who resort to this 
mode of writing are so sceptical about the 
outcome of any reforming project whatso* 
ever that they would need the solace of a 
well-matured wine to sustain them while 
daydreaming. Yet irony is certainly not 
incompatible with idealism; indeed, satire 
is sometimes the weapon of an idealist too 
sophisticated to dotiate th? price of a battlq 
of Madeira to a scheme that promises ah' 
all-round alleviation of ills. 

The main strength of Mr Dyson’s book is 
that he refuses to device an jpjeluaive *h*?rjr 
of irony. He rejects the sfanoafct different 
nation, by which indignant moralists belong 
to one category, urbane commentators to 
another, and so on. He rightly observe^ 
that any one writer, within a single work, 
is likely to use irony in a flexible way. The 
greater the writer, the moce subtle and 
unexpected the effects that he can produce 
by modifying his tone. It is, therefore^ 
only by close attention to individual; 
ihethods that readers can4eara.ro appreciate 
the protean nature of irony. ? 

' All ironists must work on the assumption 
that they arc addressing popple ftf^cWtrly 
quick on the uptake $ but thebcight, 

t eem reader needs to be bp bis iqkrfli jfo$ 
is apt to find Amtoelf ^wfekminda 
attacked by the man of wit with whom he' 
tljovight hwwas » ogH jpto j n u 
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BOOKS 

from 

PITMAN 

BJENHAM’S 

ECONOMICS 

seventh edition 
F. W. Paiab 

in the kinds of its ikw audio/ . Professor 
Paish, tile basic and well tried Mmciur-e 
of the book remains, rhe alterations for 
the new cdftfditare rnude to the tight of 
recent oeonomic changes and ate* ex¬ 
tensive, particularly in the. chapters On, 
“Britiah Economic Problems since tf)C 
War”' and •‘the Tosl-vvar Situation”. 
204: net. ' f ’ 

STATISTICS 
IN THEORY 
AND 

PRACTICE 

fifth edition 

L. R. Connor and A. J. H. Morrell 

fhc entire text, together with the tables 
nmlfllOst rat ions, has been revised, whilst 
an important'addition is an appendix on 
Automatic Data processing * iiuipmvm. 
30 s. net. 

FIRST 
APPROACH 
TO ! 

ECONOMICS 

second edftidh 1 
E. Victor Morgan 1 

Provides a simple uncomplicated mtio- 
r duct ion t6 the abstract ideas of economic 
theory, by presenfing fhefn against a 
background of'facts- and ^events with 
which the reader will be familiar, l or 
first-year university students. 22s. net., 


from all beoKitlieri 

PITMAN 

PARKER STREET, 
LONDON* WC 2 

• ■f dji'/.’ '■ , } :: ’ r! 

_f.. fl J _;_ L 


BOOKS 

Butler, Oscar Wilde flatter our cleverness 
by their beguiling style, and then spring a 
trap for the unwary, who may have for¬ 
gotten that they, too, are prejudiced, absurd, 
presumptuous and fallible. Gibbon uses 
flattery in a different way. He does not 
puncture our self-esteem, but by his 
Olympian tone persuades us to join in 
ridiculing what wc might otherwise have 
taken seriously. j 

These essays were not ptSifftcd fid fbrih L 
a series, and some of them are pretty cur¬ 
sory ; but, af. least pach writer is examined 
on hi? own merits, and there is po effqpt to 
conform his shape to a. predetermined 
pattern of excellence. Mr Dyson’s ne(i 
encloses people as different in temperament 
a? Swift and Sterne, Mark Twain and 
Aldous Huxley. It seems a pity that, ho 
omitted Jane Austen, when he iuduaes 
Fielding and Thackeray, and writes ,$q well 
about both of th>?m. Historians, as w^B as 
novelists and essayists come within his 
scope, ]but not poets or dramatists Hfudy 
is deliberately excluded^ because his entire 
view pf $fe was coloured by his acceptance 
of its tragic irony, and it is irony as a 
literary method. Hither than as a ” philo¬ 
sophical” way of interpreting the way 
things happen, that is the subject of Mr 
Dyson’s enquiry. In his assessment of the 
writers he has chosen ter examine, his own 
concern for moral values is nafuraljy made 
evident; it is a sensitive and oorfmassiotiate 
concern. He also has a capacity for enjoy¬ 
ment—cvexi for enjoying things he does not 
quite approve of—which is father rare 
these days among academic critics. 
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. simpttiGd acco 

V sin»irafctll$ 
cans Jh$ the’ 
Proltewbr Paftne^ 
and Mr Boardman is simply not dealt with 
in their own terms. No one cart reasonably 
deal briefly with a complicated question of 
stratigraphy, in terms which an amateur 
can understand But there is a good deal 
mtXWtteJb scribed in this manner, and 
Mr Alsop does it as well as one would 

<*52* ‘ ; >0?. 

The most interesting pgr-t qf jt^?>Wprk w 
Mr Alsop’s personal contribfUion. He has, 
applied the arts of the political analyst tp 
the circumstances of the bronie age, Rot to 
produce a positive theory, but to delimit 
the range of the possible in human events. 
This is not a jejune tafek: he point's out, for 
example, that neither' one’s kqdwledge V 
human nature nor the lessens pf the past 
txmfitih the view, which has bfeeri tacitly, 
accepted by a good mafty irchkCok>gJ?t>', 
that a Cduquest of an advanced kingdom, by 
a J more primitive raefe necessarily leads 
break m culture. If <nj£ Accepts thii thesis, 
the ranee of dates when eh? Greeks could 
HaVe taken qver Crete brines V great <teal 
wider. 1 ; 

Mr Alsop’s book can'be strongly recom¬ 
mended, both to those who have already 
dipped info the m'ariy contrriyersfcs on the 
subject and to those who are starting afresh. 
It is excellently printed and illustrated. 
One hopes that, when the clouds of battle 
have dissipated a Htfle, we shpll heat from 
him again. 


Next Gripping Instalment 

From the Silent Earth 

By Joseph Alsop. 

Seeker and Warburg. 3T4 pages, including 
illustrations. 45s. 

The mantle of the Illustrated Loudon News 
has not proved seamless. They still con¬ 
tinue their admirable seeks pf archaeo¬ 
logical article^, treated 4s news; the same 
tradition, married tb American rpethpds, has 
proved even more fertile. Hiis book is a 
particularly good example - of the Nlw 
Yorker style (and, indeed, most of the book 
first appeared there): you take a good 
learned subject, in this case the Greek and 
Minoan bronze age, and put a fifstvcias? 
journalist on to it. Mr Alsop needs rro 
commendation: he is one of the fivtliesf 
political commentators of our time. ft 
tonis out that for years he has been 
interested in the archaeology of Greece arid 
Crete. It also happens that the subject' is i 
particularly Suitable to journalistic treat¬ 
ment. It is. full of problems^ of f grodt 
intrinsic inret^st; it is no less frill of humari 
iritepest, ftom Sdhliemann through Ivans 1 
amFVetitris down fo the pfosenr vigorous 
pt^ittktS J and at tfw mofment it is iimfried 
by wh'ar might be described hi hSettdlitRis a§ 
“ chafoe'i^ V* • ? \ 

Mr Alfkip ‘ft; of course, eatfcrriety read- 


Napoleonic Panorama 

The Age of Napoleon 

By J. Christopher Hcrqjd. 

weidenfeld ar\d Nicohon . 420 pages, 

including platps. 5 gns. 

Glossy volumes like this one must-, of 
course, stand or fall primarily by the quality 
and scope of their illustrations. Judged by 
this test, tiiis book deserves vpry high marks 
indeed: Its 350 illustrations, 120 of them 
in Colour and many of rpem dbuble-spread, 
provide a magnificently Vivid pChprafija of 
every aspect of Napo|coh*s rise arid fall arid 
df all the personalities arid placts tljat in 
otte Way or another Were involved in his 
C&rieef. Moreover the accompanying t<fxr 
has been wrkten by g distinguished historian 
of the period, Which means rhdt tt' t is* worth 
leading in its oWn right and' is not jqif a 
rafter boring excise for a lot of splendid 
pictures. This remains true eved thou A 
Mr Herold (Who rebeirWy died in New York 
at the age of 45) is cjearljr not.sb much a i 
eaSe with this very Abroad canvas as when 
dValirig l i detail' With a narrower theme; 
some, df his generalisation? are lincorivjncirig 
afrid his Style Tbndri : fo become stihedl An 
the same, for anyone with fiVe guineas to 
sp4foi ?, thH r is *' stimtdatiWg WdlpOn' J 'tri*fhe 
pre^bni apHte books On Narioleori and his 






ual Abstract ot 
Statistics 

tykI0J, 1964 ;i 

A wide selection of the most important statistics 3 
covering the national life of the Unitod Kingdom i 
for each of the years 1953 to 1963. Some of the t 
tables include figures for the early months of 
1964. 22s. 6d. (24s. 9d.)f 
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Spy- ^ 


Charles Churchill- 
machine tools for 
now enters its seccH 
vigorous expanslor^ % ,3 
British owned, intemitjft^Si^^iul 
.Charles Churchill Group designs, 
^ranufacturesy supplies, installs 

world. jjflllift h- ff 



Brilliant desigr 


jo($nent: 




es. 


engineering, u^tmlletjresearch 
the latest production" techniques, 
plus 100 years know-how add up to 
'Charles ChurcJj$j^ IpEfifiaUfe iftjichine tools. 

THE CHI 


GROUP Or COM 

Charles H. Church 



Churchill Gear Machines ltd. 


Churchill-Redman Ltd. 
Churchill-Denharna LteL 
■ Churchill-Miln& Ltd.S; ; 
Churchill-VertSiax Ltd$ ; 
Churchill-Sturftj Ltd. 
H.&D. ChurcHifl Ltd. 

V. L. Churchill & Co. Ltd. 


N. E. Churchill (Division of Churchill Gear Machines Ltd.) 

E.S.T. (Gauges) Ltd. 

Herbert Hunt Ltd. , 

Newcast Foundries Ltd- 
Do rsett Marine Ltd. 


PRINCIPAL MACHINE TOOL AGENCIES 

Cincinnati Mijl|ng Machines Ltd. 

Cleveland Hdtjibihg % Machine Co. 

Cone Automatic Machine Co. Ltd. 

Froriap GmbH 

Goss and De Leeuw MachineCo. 

S.A. Jos. Petermann 
Supfina, Wieck and Hentzen 
Weatherley Cincinnati Ltd. 


COVENTRY ROAD, SOUTH YARDLEY. BIRMINGHAM 25 
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A LITTLE BIT 9P a > 

BISHOPSGAT# 

IN 

CALCUTTA 

It was in 1863 that National and Grindlays opened its first 
branch in Calcutta. Long enough ago to become identified 
► with the country, to become part of its daily life, to know its 
, people, its commerce and its needs. 

Whatever your need, whether the most detailed market 
s'Information or simply travellers' cheques, t|ie fully compre¬ 
hensive banking service of National and Gjindlays is ready 
to meet your requirements through a wide network of branches 
' fn India and elsewhere in Asia and Africa. 

NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 

BANK LIMITED . 


' • 5 (v V i *»7; , i 1 

One call to your local Hertz gff ice or travel agent reserves j y 
a new Opel, Vauxhall Or "o\HeP r firt^ caT^throughout 'Ban 


p 


HEAD OFFICE 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E C.E. 

.Branch*! In INDIA ■ PAKISTAN ■ CEYLON ■ ADEN ■ SOMALIA 
KENYA - UGANDA • TANZANIA - ZAMBIA • RHODESIA 

Bankers to th* Government In ADEN ■ KENY^ ■ UGANDA • ZANZIBAR 

Provincial Bank Llmitad 
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Are Exporters Clubbable r 


Mr Douglas Jay began on Wednesday with the statement that British exports 
in proportion to national product were “ half as great again ” as before the tear — : 
which was^an odd comparison since in 1950 they were double (19 per cent against j 
* 93 #'* Wper’fertt an& igg>4'& %S\ per cent) 4 Bui that was hot the only flavour 

of an earlier Labour era. * \ \, f 


B uried among this week’s assortment pf expptf, stiipqlants 
is the promise of aa. official .inquiry into whether “the 
burderi” of exporting is carried by tod few firms. It is a 
telling indication of a dubious governmental attitude. ‘ Mr 
Macmillan told British manufacturers that exporting is fun. 
Mr Wilson tells them it is a duty. Alight it pot b? more, effec¬ 
tive to ensure that if is also good business ? Export;‘councils, 
export cLubsr and export groups should have a worthwhile peri¬ 
pheral effect,’and the. Government’s moves to expand their 
range is in itself sensible enough. But there is a danger in 
playing tip the national service’’ element in exporting, &hd 
losing sight of the fact that, in the end, it is tlte potential 
profit margin, not patriotism or a place in the Honours List, 
that must determine the adequacy of Bricain’& export, effort. 
It is a danger tha^ needs to be particularly insisted upon now. 
Wednesday’s statement by Mr Douglas Jay had a period 
flavour, with its happy unfolding of new councils and its con¬ 
fident expectations from official get-togethers with trade asso¬ 
ciations and chambers of commerce. 

Past experience makes one dubious about the hard results 
to be expected from such confabulations between the bureau¬ 
crats of Whitehall and the bureaucrats of business itself. A 
good many people, including a good many businessmen, are 
noW ^tifte prepared for more economic intervOnHonism^that 
is what they expect of & Labour government. Btit it needs 
to be fioth more purposive (a word that. Mr V?Usop once 
practically patented) and.more radical than anything that has 
emerged from Whitehall so far. Mr Wilson’s allegedly 
revolutionised machine seems uncommonly shy of any even 
mildly revolutionary reforms, whether in Whitehall habits or 
in City institution?. Yet; these, together with changes in 
taxation specifically helpful to exporting (e.g.* a moyeito a 
turnover tax), may be essential if interventionism is to be 
effective, working through the profit motive rather than in 
vacuous independence of it. 

Whitehall needs also to lose its inhibition* about 
direct w^h uidiyidual^&ffiK, r?ttar dm with trade associa¬ 
tions. Its besetting feac is. tch be* accused ofi.ffisctiiuioaiaon 
and favouritism ; but that t9 precisely what is needdd if the 
good and the potential exporters are to We ^ivefn real help. 
Thus the new scheme under which the Government will meet 
half the cost of overseas market research is inherently a good 


one,’btit why limit it to* collective projects oh bfchalf df’NfrhOti 
sectors of iridustiry ? Manyof Britain’s ttfest firths 5 tfo n6t 
Want td shite business knowledge with competitors, leveri 
British competitors; and this also limits the use theymake 
of British trade cotihsdlOri Instead of giving these the im¬ 
possible firsk of providinga complete service for the whefte 
of British industry, why riot allow’them to do special,"con¬ 
fidential reports for particular firms, making tidmt cMrgA'&ut 
a modest one ? ‘ - 1 ' —' ' ' ‘ r 


T his Laboiir Government^ cAriservatiWi predilection for 
working within the established paftctei, and'for 'hiVokStig 
national duty rather than commercial : inteVesfi : is also very 
evident in the nhv arrangements for exporfictedifi Whfch arc 
possibly the most significant dOmfcrit in the ; new package. The 
effect of these for the exporter is to exrcnd the tenge of export 
credits that can be financed at the fixed rate d? sfpfcr "cent, 
though still excluding the ’shorter credits of utider 1 three 
years (and nine-tenths of Britain’s exports ate paic^for 'Within 
a year, mostly within she months)' Paradoxically,* therefore, 
exports that are paid for soonest are the most expensive, at 
an annual rate, fo finance—being charged at tliie bknks’ stafi- 
datd lending rate, which with the current f pd edit Bank 
rate will Usually bt 8 per cettf.' : ' 

Far the most Worthwhile reform Would have been to allow 
these export credits, and probably all Others, td be eligible for 
rc-finanCe at the Bank of England at i special export redis¬ 
count rate of say 3 per cent, which might ihvolve a rate of 
4 per cent to the customer. This; is exactly What happens in 
France. Just Why it has been rejected yet again in Britain 
is hard to nail down. The instirictfvfe objection is 14 difficult 
ties with Gatt yet-what thdre respectable precedent for 
orthodox finance than the normal atttvhieif j 6f the Bdrik'tif 
France ? The rule of theGeneralAgrcemera W 
Trade is simply that finahee must not be grterf/af afsite Kftteir 
rhftn thO Government pfcyfe to f^e'mmtey‘Iteelf the 

GovemmOnt Cab and does raite mfthey at idi tete of iriteffet 
front the Central bank; this need not be,' ‘arid'/hd&not Been 
elsewhere, a deterrent 'eft j all. Probably* WcSgl^ter Objection 
has better the inndfoetfofts thattftc 

ih the practiced df’'the } I^ndmr : money^teihrkW; as it'would 
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involve substantial and continuous u$e being made of central 
bank rediscounts of export paper. Yet what reat*-® distinct 
from formal—disadvantages would this change invdlVe ’to 
offset the boon of -cheaper export finance ? 


I NSTEAD, the authorities have gone further in providing the 
banks with the possibility of access to the central bank— 
but in a way that in practice virtually ensures that the facility 
will not be used; On the assumption that provision of official 
finance through such a facility should wherever possible be 
avoided the scheme is highly ingenious. On a more Keynesian; 
open-minded view of the financial mechanism, which one 
might just possibly have expected from Labour ministers, the 
ingenuity seems wasted. 

This scheme still applies only to credits of three years or 
more covered by a Bankers’ guarantee from the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department or a financial guarantee on a long¬ 
term loan direct to the foreign buyer. But it will now be 
available on items of over £50,000, rather than the pre¬ 
vious minimum of £100,000 ; and the whole credit will be 
financed wholly by the banks at 5I per cent, whereas hitherto 
the insurance, companies have financed instalments of five 
years and more at 6i per cent. They are now bowing out, 
with few regrets. On a long credit the change could make 
a difference of up to 3 per cent in the contract price. 

For the banks, this is a major innovation. They were 
reluctant enough to commit themselves for medium-term 
finance up to five years, and now they are going as long as 
fifteen—or in one case now under consideration, nineteen 
years from date of contract. In at least partial return, the 
banks get two sweeteners. First, as at present, the banks are 
given the right to re-finance at the Bank of England 30 per 
cent of their lending under such contracts, or the sum of the 
instalments maturing within eighteen months, if that is the 
greater; the real value of this facility is to allow the banks 
to count this portion of the loans in their liquid assets, so that 
these export credits have a completely neutral impact on the 
liquidity ratio. There has been no need to make use of the 
re-finance facility itself. Secondly, and as a new facility for 
the longer credits that banks will now finance, the re-finance 
facility will also be available for any export credit that has 
been outstanding on a bank’s books for five years or more. 
The banks are thus assured that if they do find themselves 
with much more of this long-term paper than they envisaged, 
they have a means of unloading it. 

Some close discussion has evidently taken place about how 
free the banks should be to use this facility in a credit squeeze 
(which is of course just when they would want to use it). It 
seems that the banks have been given an unconditional right 
of refinance; but equally they will themselves bear in mind 
the general wishes of the authorities ... and the counter 
weapoos that could be used against unwelcome encashments. 
At yet another point, banks will be hamstrung by having to 
guess what official reactions may be. 

In any case the amounts involved are relatively small. Total 
expprt credits in this category-—bankers’ guarantees plus, 
financial guarantees—are now probably running at between 
£60-£90 million a year, of which the longer term financial 
guarantees are perhaps £30-^40 million. If this rate 
were to continue, it would require a revolving fund of rather 


over £200 million within a few years ; but the amounts out- 
stdMttafjjn credit iqgltjjlmftts $l^|ha$five yews’ m#tM^ 
would probably fRft4veif then be . more* than £50 ®illiotii 
This ftkss tpaiyi per dant ofttoe'advsrjices of Jne clearing 
banks alone, could bo neutralised by a call of ’4 per cent' 
to special deposits. But in practice this encashment facility 
too is likely to be valued more as a last resort than as an 
actual means of, finance ; and the banks have agreed that they 
will not make use of it “ simply to obtain an interest advant¬ 
age.’’ This will be present whenever the banks have alterna¬ 
tive uses for funds at more than 5} per cent, which will broadly 
be die case whenever Bank rate Is 4 V per cent or more. 'Efcpbrt 
financing, as well as exporting itself, is an'activity for patriots. 


The Export Package 

COMMONWEALTH 

A Commonwealth Exports Council has been formed under 
Sir William McFadzean, with separate committees for Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Africa, Asia and the Caribbean. 
Activities ore to be co-ordinated with those of the Biitish 
National Export Council—also under Sir William McFadzean. 

THE BRITISH NATIONAL EXPORT COUNCIL will 

encourage small companies to allow willing large exporters of 
complementary but non-competing products to sell for them 
abroad. This “ piggy-back ” scheme has been in existence for 
some time without meeting much success . 

Encourage the formation of export clubs and groups centred on 
local chambers of commerce. Seieral already exist and '‘are 
doing useful workthe statement says. 

Study with the Board of Trade the feasibility of establishing 
a marketing organisation to handle the products of firms with 
little or no interest in exporting. Semes of merchant houses 
already make a living by doing just this; if a neiu body could 
do better , it would be a useful stimulus; but it would have to 
be put on a businesslike basis with first-class staff. 

Introduce schemes to support both inward and outward trade 
missions, and greater use of market research. The Government 
will pay up to one-half of the costs for apptoved projects; total 
expenditure on these two services could be £250,000 a year. 

OFFICIAL SERVICES 

The Board of Trade will launch a major publicity campaign 
in early spring to draw attention to the need to increase expons, 
and to the official commercial services available. 

A special message has been sent to all heads of British 
diplomatic missions overseas asking them to be ready to deal 
promptly with all inquiries, recruiting additional staff where 
necessary. 

The Government is to increase substantially its expenditure 
on exhibitions and fairs most of the extra money going to joint 
ventures with industry at'specialised trade fairs. 

The Department of Economic Affairs will, through its 
economic development committees, prepare proposals to help 
industries to compete better with imports and to export more 
effectively. 

EXPORT FINANCE 

Finance at a fixed rate of 5I per cent will be available for 
all capital goods exports worth more than £50,000 and requiring 
more than three years’ cre dit . Up to now dhly pieces of capital 
equipment wonh more, than £100,000 qualified?, and for credits 
over 5 years the fixed rate rose to 6J per cent. 
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Weaknesses in the French economy are becoming more marked. Latest survey Qf 
business opinion suggests private industrial investment could decline as much 
as 5 - 7 per cent this year. Consumer spending too has slackened—and the • 
government is considering emergency measures to help the particularly 
hard-hit textile industry. 

Further measures to boost British exports, announced on Wednesday were 
welcomed by business organisations: their actual impact may not be large. 

Big features of the week in America were the unveiling of the budget and the 
President's Economic Report for 1965 (see page 433). Although no immediate 
new measures to bring down the country's stubborn balance of payments 
deficit were announced, a tighter monetary policy as weft as more direct steps 
to curtail outflows of private capital, may now come quite soon. But the 
problem at home is to sustain, not curtail, the four-year-old expansion. 


AMERICA'S BOOM ON A TIGHTROPE 


Records fell like ten pins in 
America as the year 1964 closed. 
In December, the industrial pro¬ 
duction index jumped two full 
points, the rise in deliveries from 
producers of durable goods was the 
sharpest of the year, and retail 
sale* s&arcd to a record rate, 5 per 
cent above the average for all of 
1964. Nonfarm payroll employ¬ 
ment rose by over 700,000 in the 
last ..wo months of 1964, almost 
matching the entire gain during the 
preceding ten months. Moreover* 
weekly hours worked in manufac¬ 
turing industries, long considered 
a key indicator for near-term 
prospects, touched a postwar high 
in December. True, the gross 
national product rose only 
modestly in the fourth quarter of 
1964 by $5 billion to almost $634 
billion, the smallest advance since 
the first half of 1963. But then the 
fourth quarter was markedly 
affected by strikes. It is clear that 
over the immediate future, at least, 
the expansion will again pick up 
steam. 


Push from Stocks 

By far the most . important, 
although temporary, stimulus to 
growth at the moment is coming 
fripn stockholding fn anticipation . 
of possible work stoppages in the 
steel industry this spring. In the 
first nine months of 19643 fodc; 
building averaged $3 billion la 
_ quarter. Last October, when 


strikes brought General Motors to 
a halt, accumulation fell to zero ; 
but for the fourth quarter of 1964, 
the build-up is now estimated at 
$6 billion. This quarter, it could 
approach a clearly unsustainable 
$8 pillion, and might even go 
higher, with major additions to 
stocks of automobiles and steel. 
Some of this accumulation will also 
follow from the $1 billion increase 
in orders received in December by 
makers of durable goods ; their 
order backlogs rose by almost $7 
billion during 1964, the largest 
annual increase since 1956. 

Auto output, which exceeded 
7,700,000 units in 1964, was run¬ 
ning at an almost unbelievable 
.annual rate of 10 million in 
January, far above even the most 
optimistic sales forecasts. Yet, with 
sales also temporarily inflated by 
the strike catch-up, even this all- 
out production left auto stocks at 
the month’s end below the level a 
year earlier. So autb output will 
doubtless continue to soar in Feb- 
ruacy and March as well—to enable 
dealers to have enough cars in 
their showrooms to meet the ex¬ 
pected peak selling season in the 
spring, Auto dealers might also 
want a plentiful supply of cars to 
guard against any shutdown, in the 
steel industry after the industry's 
wage contract expires on May 1st. 
These stocks of cars could then be 
drawn dbym in the summer 
months, 4 s,output in the auto in¬ 
dustry returns to “ normal.” 
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Meanwhile, the steel industry is 
working’ at effective capacitor in 
finished products, trying to meet 
auto industry and other steel-user 
demands to uuifd up an emergency 
stockpile of steel. By the ebd of 
last year, steel brdjer backlogs were 
up almost two thirds oh the pre¬ 
vious year. If anything, jitters oVer 
a strike threat have increasedfcuice 
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then, following the wide publicity 
given to the strike within the steel- 
workers union itself. The hotly 
.contested election .for- the union, 
presidency to be held on February 
9th has already forced a recess in 
the wage talks to mid-February, 

, and important steel users are 
talking of a strike lasting well 
over a month. They hkve been 
economising, on their .steel stocks 
in recent years, aofi,. accord¬ 
ingly, are now finding that they 
cannot quickly build them up. 
Steel output is no larger than 
it was in 1959, when there actu¬ 
ally was a four-ihorith strike, 
while conftffiiption of steel is sig¬ 
nificantly higher. It is possible that 
users will be able to, accumulate 
little more than one month's supply 
of extra steep over normal levek s 
and even this goal could prove pn- 
attainable. In any event, steel 
stockpiling is. currently providing 
an extra push'to the economy that 
will obviously disappear once the 
wage dispute is resolved—prob¬ 
ably without a lengthy strike, 
especially if there is timely inter¬ 
vention by President Johnson. (He 
will-remember that in the- su mm e r 
of 1959, under thd iihpiet.iofito 
steel shutdown, GNP dropped by 
$5 billion and total stockpiling by 
twice that.) 

Lull in thft Spring ? 

, The letdown in the economy in the 
second quarter that may result 
-.from slowdowns in steel and auto 
production could be aggravated by 
two special factors resulting, oddly 
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enough, from government fiscal 
policy. One js a largely forgotten 
consequence of the extra tax cut 
consumers received last year when 
withholding rates were reduced to 
reflect not only the 1964 but also 
the 1965 cuts In income tax rates, 
pie trouble is that these reduc¬ 
tions initially gave away top much. 
iTaxpayers now face the rude shock 
of discovering that come April 15th 
they wiiriH ^qiilrq<lto;ppy,$iif 
billion in back taxes for 1964 to 
the government. Coming .just 
before Faster t|iis unpalatable 
reckoning up rijay well squelch 
consumers' enthusiasm for holiday 
purchases of clothing, shops, and 
other traditional finery. 

The second factor that could 
dampen second quarter prospects 
Is the possibility that the initial 
reaction of consumers to President 
Johnson's propo$ed cuts in excise 
taxes for next, summer will be to 
hold off buying during the ttpritig, 


fd|t| ffesa Vo-* £ulh 
a lull, la buying could affect luxury 
consumer goods, such as jewellery 
(June is usually a month of heavy 
purchases for weddings and 
graduations), luggage, furs, radio 
and TV sets, gramophone records, 
* fend just possibly automobiles. 


Official Antidote 

Washington officials, naturally, are 
well aware of these dangers and 
hope to counter them, as well as 
the effects of the expected failing 
away of stockpiling, by boosting 
social security benefits. According 
to present plans, these benefits will 
. be raised next summer by fyi bil¬ 
lion (at an annual rate) to compen¬ 
sate for the rise in the cost of 
living that has occurred since the 
last increase. Moreover, as pledged 
by President Johnson ip h& elec¬ 
tion campaign, a further $750 mil¬ 
lion in social security payments 

increase retrospective to January 1, 
1965.. Thus, the administration 
hopes' tfo provide a s r tirciuld£ to the 
entity cconbniy with thjfc edifibrah- 
tion of cut-in excise faxes and in¬ 
creases in socjal'security pAytoiehts 
which will ensure continued strong 
.expansion in th£ second half 6f the 
year. * But, whether these fiscal 
mAmruvres wiH be sufficient to 
prevent the deceleration hi 'econo¬ 
mic growth during 196$ that mbit 
and more Analysts a tb expecting, 
remains to be seen. 1 
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All the signs are still in the right 
direction after a year of growth in 
which priefcswcre almost as stable 
as in earlier years. Indicators be¬ 
lieved to lead the American busi¬ 
ness cycle (such as the mu$or of 
weekly hours worked in factories) 
give no signals of any near turiiiiig 
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isattlm tvdtijdltdiif bt ahbtnd&hid. 


#• m Mt<M* the City' tcnvince(Htieif r rhat steel mifon&l* 
iM. ' m\^minga ddhtriieiif by LdrdttMdeH thti weekjihe 


befwvf s'evetyboSy to ficmswr iffy posnbUrnechahits df the exerase, ' One# tne Bill )s 

'‘tutem# 

*P#tf {nqanffjffle }« tfP&Hapfi wtlfiStil 0 r ^ e true believer. Mr Charles 

de.£eyfrt,afyftpter qvtl j^cm t tj<jr l yg$ri ymt jhe 1pm and Steel Division of the 
JfppKjr. frPmet^is aicamiitV^'.^^mpjyWdtim^imtion. Here are hisqmectures . 

,'ii i ,tofheway theeMngimybedfW^iWithMs approval; not oursr. nmlr.*u*jvr;*». / 

*. ri: ,• r 1 . iV '.t. i |t- f*' nr I j-i .I., 


I UJii *( 


E Vrtk /j sinc4 the flrtt ; ParKiinfentdry* debate ott'Steei national- 
'isatton tho&‘doftc^ bbe& Wtoiderinfeabddt the 

mechanics 6f the* opet&tiOb: Byitfbrft criteria wfiHhe gtfVeriimefit 
select its eftosefi flew ^feel’cotWpttiles? r What 4 arghhients are likely 
to'affect its Scope? Will Comptfriies be allowed to’ ,w hiVe off 1 * 
certain activities? Will ha^rt to’the stibwdlarfei at honie 

and abroad? HbwwtfH it-set the compensation tJefMS? How will 
the public corporation be oirgan&cd^' How Will ifeanagerJal dis¬ 
location be avoided? When will bo the fateful day? These ate 
the questions which the following tries to answer. 

| ..* t a , ( { 

Which Companies ? 

The top fiver-TJhited Steels, Colville's, Steel Company of Wales, 
Dorman Long and Stewarts and Lloyds—all having a potential of 
over 2 million tons annually, will clearly be swept into the Cor¬ 
poration’s net, along with Richard Thomas and Baldwins, already 
state-owned. 

There is next a group of four largish companies, broadly in the 
one to two million ton range of annual production, consispng of 
John Summers, Lancashire Steel, South Durham and Cdns&tt. Of 
these John Summers and, South Durham are both near tbc> top of 
the range and could hardly be left qut. The latter, Consent, and 
Dorman Long form a natural group on the North-East coast which 
is calling out for reorganisation. Indeed the two last have already 
been discussing the more rational organisation of plate rolling 
between themselves for the last seven months, while the chairman 
of South Durham has also advocated rationalisation*. Lancashire 
Steel could conceivably .be excluded, if a production of a million 
tons annually were adopted in ^be Bill as the criterion for nationali¬ 
sation^ But it is a specialist producer of bars, rods and wire and 
it would make for g lack pf balance ip the nationalised assets if it 
werefcft out. It^eems inevitable, therefore^ that the four com¬ 
panies in this second group should be netted too. 

Below this level the biggest Independent producers arc Llanelly 
Steel and Briton Berry, with around a quarter of a million tons 
each. The plants are rather old and small, and a national steel 
board woilld probably fidd it dhficult to justify their continued 
operation 1 . ‘ Biy they ire integrated with ‘the Duport Group, and 
theadvantkgc$ of irns connection qiight Wetf enable them W survive 
outside the public settlor. jf So they C 4 n reisbpably be left out. 

‘ If he next' group consists 1 of Guest JCeeh ahd Ntettlefold's, Tube 
Investments ind Vickefi (English J $t$el}. ( ,Their predominant 
interests lle'ouriiidi the steerinatiitry pipped. But they have vfery 
large steel subsidiaries which are obvious candldates for nationali¬ 
sation. GlCN's parts' for 1965 envisaged 2I million tobi of crude 
sted. information does hbt se^iri to be aVaflable r iiout the' pre^xpr- 
tioh of this sted Output which is absotbed by t^e group's 0^11 
engineering works, but it seems unlikdy to exceed half their pro- 


ductidi. • TI too absorb* inrternally a coosklferable tonnag^ hut, 
With‘itii' bastKWord Farit Gate' Work®, it intends to faist capboity to 
about 1^ miHion tons, a»i fo sale to the open market beaki likely 
fo exoeed that of l^ancasbire'SteeL EOg&hi Steelsprochidca' spedal 
sftcolsj rfnd> with a total planned prodnarion above that of Lancathiit 
Steel, seems a vefy t&dy fish to be Caught up in the nct. Tt is 
closely invidvftd With Thos. Firih ahd John: Brown through Firth 
Vickers, arid the question will ha veto be considered whether, for 
special steels, the criterion for a take-over should be fixed at a 
tonnage level that 1 Would bring in Than. Firth and' John Brown. 

The other spedal steel producers are not perhaps sufficiently 
important to require nationalisation. Nor need, the re-iollen be 
taken. There will be a nucleus already attached to the firms taken 
over, and additional plant .could readily be built, if what exists 
already is inefficient or otherwise inadequate. The nationalised 
firms will dearly be able to set the pace here. If these amalkr 
spedal steel producers and renpolfers were all excluded, 90 per 
cent of crude steel production would still be nationalised* within 
the very manageable number of 13 or 14 companies. 


How about Subsidiaries ? 

A ssuming then that these companies were brought into public 
ownership, what wQuld .be dime about thdr engineering 
activities ? There are broadly two elapses of case; the sted com¬ 
panies whose engineering and related activities are subordinate 
to steel production, and the engineering companies which jdso 
produce large quantities of steel, k 

The first question is whether it would be . wise to altavy. steel 
firms to hive off any.andllary activities as prelevant to stecl produc¬ 
tion. This was allowed ;in the 1949, Rationalisation .Act, ppt the 
circumstances were different "then. The companies developed 
over a long period in a rather haphazard way, and the number 
of firms taken over was very much greater thap serins likely today. 
Hiving off^ therefore, m^dc ?fnse, though it did create'jnpubk^ 
some .and difficult demarcation problems for civil servapts 'and 
ministers. But siqce then the industry has becq najiopidv^L find 
denationalised. It fias beeo sieved and sifted in fhe process So 
that npw it is reasonable to assume that those actjvfries whj^t 
remain with the steel firms either provide valuable outlets,(or 
production or arc physically top closely..integrated wiij^ the rest 
of the industry to be rcadify separable, • Hiving off wotfid^ therefore, 
seem unlikely to be allowed. 

The engineering companies engaged .in steel-making gre 
different. Structurally thfyhateilftfetm *ttl*dftHoifthi? a66- 
Mdiaries, But, many of tfie latter at home or abjtoad a?c closely 
associated with steel production. It woul^ seem hardfy |pa^ 
ticabfe so to draw the Bill as to make it perfectly clear wmw 
subsidiaries should go with steel, and which be left with engineer- 
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ing. The best way to get over this difficulty seems to to give 
each side an option in doubtful cases to chum the <sut$i4i uf in 
question, and in the event of dispute to accept arbitration.' : 

A particularly awkward issue is what should be done with 
foreign-based subsidiaries. Lysaght’s (G.K.N.), for example, has 
an Australian strip mill. It is conceivable that G.K.N. would not 
want this mill to be separated from British “ know-how,” and 
would not wish to retain it. The Australians might also have views 
on the matter. In practice, the subsidiary could be included or 
excluded by the British legislation ; but advance discussions would 
be necessary. Most of the other foreign subsidiaries, many of 
which would be sales agencies, would automatically be acquired 
and would create no particular problems. 

What form of Compensation ? 

The basis for compensation has naturally aroused a good deal of 
feeling as wcU as discussion. It was triggered off by Mr Ridley's 
request to the last Chancellor of the Exchequer on May 5th for an 
estimate of the cost of re-nationalising the steel industry at current 
share values. This elicited a figure of £490 million and presum¬ 
ably related to the 68 companies that had been sold back by 
1SHRA. In September a leading firm of brokers set a value for 
11 companies of between £499 million (Stock Exchange) and 
£1,100 million (capitalisation of earnings). In October we had 
Mr Castle of Stewarts and Lloyds optimistically talking of £750 
to £2,300 million. In the last few weeks Mr Peech of United 
Steels has argued for a minimum of 60s. a share for his company's 
compensation, against a current quotation of 27s. 9d. 

Speculation, in the proper sense, has generally circled round the 
ideas of relating compensation to an adjusted denationalisation 
price, an asset valuation, balance-sheet values, and capitalisation of 
earnings on some unstated basis. All these methods are open to 
powerful objections, partly because they would cost the govern¬ 
ment more than it would feel itself to be justified, and partly 
because each method would mean serious unfairness between 
different companies. It is not surprising, therefore, that, according 
to the press in November, 1964, the City leant to the view that 
compensation would be based on average share market prices over 
a selected period in the months preceding the general election. 

What would be a reasonable period to select for this purpose ? 
In 1949 there was a choice of two: one, October 1 to 25, 1948, 
i.e., immediately before the King’s Speech ; the other, certain 
dates before the 1945 general election. This time, apart from 
a period before the 1964 election, there arc two conceivable alter¬ 
natives: first, a period before March 23, 1961, when Mr Wilson 
re-stated in Parliament the Labour party’s determination to 
re-nationalise the steel industry; and secondly before February 
18, 1963, when Mr Wilson made a clearly calculated intervention 
during i speech of Mr Nabarro to re-state the Labour party’s 
attitude to Clause IV. 

In face of all this, the obvious choice for determining com¬ 
pensation seems to be average Stock Exchange values. In my 
view, for the reference period, the week or two before the general 
election on October 15th, unless there were abnormal fluctuations 
at that time on account, say, of public opinion polls. In that 
event, a longer period blight reasonably be chosen. (Average 
share values in the two weeks before October 15th would in fact 
give a value of £520 million for the industry's 11 largest M purely 
steel ” companies.—Ed., The Economist) 

What kind of Structure ? 

O nce the companies and subsidiaries to be vested, and the prin¬ 
ciples of compensation to be followed, had been settled by 
the Act, there would remain the organisation and management 
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of tlu nationalised sector. The centre of this mtttld be, no dpubt, 
atho^ng can^*tfy---pcrliap$The tttyf arid "Steel 

* Cotporation^ndbwed as sufch, wit# extensile powers ind & strong 
staff. It seems unlikely that any attempt would be made in the 
Act to determine the future grouping of the steel plants. Accord¬ 
ingly, one of “ UKISC’s ” fim jobs would be to group its 
subsidiary units in the most efficient way. 

The main problem here, would be whether to go for a product 
or regional grouping, or for some mixture of the two. This 
should be left to the Corporation ; but it looks to me as if a 
regional grouping would be the best foundation, though John 
Summers, as a sheet producer, would go more naturally with R.T.B. 
and Steel of Wales titan with the nearer Lancashire Steel. Three 
big companies in IJncolnshire, as well as the three on the north¬ 
east coast already mentioned, seem to be u naturals ” for grouping. 
Scotland should constitute another group, though it would entail 
eventual separation of one of the Stewarts and Lloyds tube works 
and would include the smallest,of the four sheet mills. Wales and 
the Sheffield area would provide two more groups. There would 
be advantage iq creating a separate sub$idiary»for raw materials 
produced at home or purchased from abroad. * It would cover the 
existing common service purchasing companies of the British iron 
and Steel Federation, and might be responsible for producing or 
buying all materials required for wider than local needs, from 
iron ore to refractories. Coking coal is a rather different matter, 
and might be dealt with separately. 

On management, the problems would be greatly cased it, as 
seem likely, the present boards arc retained when the companies 
are taken over. Some individuals would not want to remain, in 
a public enterprise but any general boycott seems unlikely. Other 
directors might be dispensed with by the corporation, as sole 
shareholder, as occasion offered and be replaced, if necessary, by 
people who were more attracted by the opportunities offered by 
nationalisation than repelled by fears of loss of independence and 
bureaucracy. 


And how soon ? 

Finally, when will all this come about ? Assuming there is no 
early election and that the Lords decide not to risk a head-on 
collision, the Bjll should have its second reading at the end of 
February or the beginning of March and receive the roval assent 
before the summer recess. Vesting day could be quite soon after, 
for the machinery of transfer would not be complicated with the 
existing management still in being. There. Would be some 
administrative problems left over, including arbitration over the 
vesting of certain subsidiaries, and the compensation to be paid 
for them. But these need not hold up the .whole operation, and 
the more quickly the transfer can be made the less will be any 
dislocation. The obvious vesting day is January i, 1966, but 
because of the advantages of speed, th&re is a lot to be said for 
October 1, 1965, which is the start of the financial year of several 
steel companies. 

It is not dear whether the government is preparing a com¬ 
pletely new Bill with the presentational advantages that wpuld 
offer. Or will it be content to reenact, the 1949 Act, in order to 
reduce the opportunities of the Opposition to harry it with 
innumerable amendments, only altering it where this is mani¬ 
festly necessary } Against the latter course it may be argued that 
as the guillotine will clearly be utilised in^ny event, there is much 
to be said for starting with a clean slate and drawing a new image 
of nationalisation upon it. Either way, the mechanics seem reason¬ 
ably simple. The politics Jvc not. And it ,defends on politics 
whether we shall see the kind of programme described above 
carried through. 
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KENNEDY ROUND 

Agriculture: the Crunch 


T aring a walk in the country is a good 
way to relax. Talking about agricul¬ 
ture is not. This simple truth was demon¬ 
strated again this week in, Geneva. A paper 
which had been prepared by the Executive 
Secretary of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, Mr Wyndham White, 
was put on the table proposing that coun¬ 
tries should make positive offers on farm 
products and concrete proposals on com¬ 
modity agreements before April i. It 
suggested that countries should be pre¬ 
pared to negotiate on the appropriate parts 
of their national agricultural policies, 
or else on their global effect. The common 
market delegation felt this was ambiguous 
on one point on which it has insisted from 
the start: that all instruments of national 
agricultural support policy, as well as all 
products and all member countries of Gatt, 
must be brought into the negotiation. The 
chief United States negotiator, Mr Blurnen- 
thal, then apparently, made some rather 
unfavourable remarks about the common 
marker negotiating position, and the cordi¬ 
ality of the proceedings diminished notice¬ 
ably. 

However, President Johnson's special 
representative for tfadc negotiations, Mr 
Christian Herter, was not at the meeting, 
reportedly because he was suffering from a 
cold, and later he issued a statement saying 
that the United States was ready to nego¬ 
tiate on any measure of agricultural sup¬ 
port affecting world trade. It had impor¬ 
tant offers to make, and had no pre¬ 
conceived ideas regarding the form which 
such offers must take as long as they 
resulted in improved opportunities for 
competitive trade in agricultural pro¬ 
ducts. Mr Herter will have the chance 
to bring his diplomatic powers directly 
to bear on the Common Market Com¬ 
mission next week when he visits it in 
Brussels. Diplomacy is something of which 
Mr Herter is much in need just now, since 
the new United States Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, Mr John Connor, has created a 
distinctly unfavourable impression of his 
approach to international negotiations: he 
believes that reductions in tariffs should be 
made industry by industry, and tried to 
argue before the Senate Commerce Com¬ 
mittee that the American negotiators in 
Geneva had come around to his view 
because they were ready to consider certain 
exceptions to the across-thc-board cut 
which is the basis of the Kennedy Round 
negotiations. Mr Herter had to issue a 
denial fust before leaving for Geneva. 

The common market negotiating position 
is certainly a tough one, but it is not 


entirely inflexible and, like most EEC posi¬ 
tions, it is not without logic. The Com¬ 
mission believes agricultural support 
systems are so varied and so complex that 
the confidence necessary for successful inter¬ 
national negotiations on freeing agricultural 
trade can be generated only by all the 
participants placing all their cards on the 
table. Negotiations, it suggests, should be 
about the total margin of support for each 
product, determined by the difference 
between the world price and the internal 
price in each country plus subsidies directly 
attributable to the product in question. It 
wants each country to estimate and declare 
its own margins of support, and let the 
others challenge them if they choose to do 
so. This process Would, the Commission 
believes, then make a real negotiation pos¬ 
sible. The tough part of the Commission 
position is that it says in advance it can 
not be expected to lower the Common N^r- 
ker’s own margins of support now ; negotiat¬ 
ing them has almost cost the community its 
life on several occasions, and it would be 
politically impossible to put them back in 
question now. However, it would be pre¬ 
pared to bind its margins of support at pre¬ 
sent levels—and even, because they are so 
high, to give some additional underraking 
for the future. Logically, the United States 
and Britain can reply that they, too, can 
not be expected to lower their support mar¬ 
gins. But binding them would be some 
advance. It seemed when the President of 
the Board of Trade visited Brussels a fort- 
nieht ago that Britain, at least, thought the 
EEC position negotiable. Th; Commission 
was upset to find it so bluntly dismissed 
by Mr Flumenthal. 

MliTALS 

Realism, or an Omen ? 

T he turn-round in raetyls prices in the 
past few weeks might have been met 
with unalloyed relief, had it not been for 
a sneaking doubt among old hands whether 
this is a triumph for common sense or 
another example of the metals' habit of 
indicating future downtrends in the indus¬ 
trial economies as a whole in advance of 
most other indicators. For tin, as the end 
of the current United States stockpile 
release period approaches, the market is left 
without a basis for pricing further ahead. 
Last week’s decline on the London Metal 
Exchange was a strictly temporary reaction 
to rumours of General Services Administra¬ 
tion metal on its way across the Atlantic 


but this factor might rc-apfW : *ftfter the 
US strike and today V level -of /1,237 W- 
is a far cry 1 from die eno^Od^r htghof 
£1,715. The underlying sufcj^. situation 
is stifl dominated by the sdme' Factor’s: 
rising Indonesian production in an unsettled 
political atmosphere with the GSA tailoring 
supplementary supplies to fit the gap while 
new production gets under way. 

Part of the recent depression in tin figs 
also overflowed from copper—itself always 
extremely sensitive to changes in business 
confidence. Copper has been subjected 
since the turn of rhe year to one or two 
penetrating attacks of realism ahd from 
£530 a ton (wire brass) in October/Novcip- 
ber is now around £350. The wide-sprekd 
assumption that the increased demand 
in 1964 could be equated with in created 
consumption has been challenged. More¬ 
over, earlier estimates of the shortfall 
between supply and demand have been 
revised down to a level which is now 
adequately covered by the increases in pro¬ 
duction plus the current releases from 
United States stocks. Demand is not 
expected to rise quite so rapidly this year 
as last and prices axe likely to move back 
to around the producers’ current price 
(£260) by mid-year. Zinc, too, is coming 
back from its July level of £147 nearer to 
the producers’ price of £110, and now 
stands at £117 5s. on the LME, although 
strike action in the United States may again 
aggravate the right supply position there. 
Lead, though well below its (964 high 
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of £ l 54 15$. a ton, is at present showing 
the most resistance to the downtrend and 
is stiil around £130 a ton. Even hcfe, how¬ 
ever* American sources report easier sup¬ 
plies of scrap, which accounts for some 
40 per cent of American consumption. 


FRANCE 

Downwith the Old 
Bosses! . 

Paris 

T Ht* Coming National du Fatronat Fran- 
Vaisj French equivalent of the; Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries, has taken a terrific 
drubbing over the 14-article profession of 
faith in economic liberalism that it voted 
last week. A group of younger employers 
has, in effect, entered a minority report, and 
the Finance Minister, M. Giscard a’JEstamg, 
has expressed his formal dissent from 
CNPF views. At a dinner organised by 
the economic newspaper. Les Echo* in 
Lille on Wednesday night he said their 
liberal charter seemed “ by a certain 
narrowness of yiewy to underestimate the two 
great partnerships df pu^ epoch: inside the 
firm, between the employer and the workers, 
and outside the firm between employers, 
workers and state—a partnership that dpts 
not weaken the employer’s authority. This 
double partnership should allow the part¬ 
ners to look,at all their problems together.” 

The charter contains all the theories of 
the classic doctrine of economic liberalism: 
virtues of the free creation and development 
of companies, respect for natural economic 
laws, which are “ irreplaceable sources for 
the improvement of the human condition 
necessity for 4k healthy competition ” be¬ 
tween firms, leading to a higher standard of 
living, and that prices be free and “ true 
rejection of state intervention ; praise of 
profit, “ counterpart of risk, and the sanction 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

The ell-items indicator lOSf byH'dtfi 
week (to January 27th). Increases in 
maize and cocoa prices were offset by 
declines Utwhtat, sugar, meat and copra. 

In the metals stator the prices of tin, 
copper And lead strengthened, but zinc 
becanjt slightly sensitive. 


Percentage 
change from • 

Index 

100. frevioue] Twelve 
month months 
Jan. 20 | Jan. 27 ago 



Yhc Economist Contmodity^oke Indicator mebeies 
nineteen commodities wdghteS' wprd ing to their 
relative shorn of world trade-in 
* Changes relate to this week's figures, butfkbse, 
except for the metal group, ore provisional because 
euotations for tee and tvool are not yet available 
beyond iarr teeth. 


of good admiaistiion, profitable to the 
commiinitf ”5 usefulness of international 
compedtioh provided if is “ healthy ^ ije. 
based-on u respect of loyal commerciaLprac- 
tices’ 1 ; rejection of shared authority in the 
firm ; confidence in the wisdom of saving 
to invest in the best way. 

This charter could not fail to provoke 
sharp comment, especially as it does not 
correspond to the Jb^bavipuir ofiTbc FpSnch. 
patromt : numerous fcritfc* hivranegM that 1 
employers there show a really liberal front 
only when it is profitable to do sb, and that 
heads of firms are always claiming subsidies 
or protections. The French state’s role is 
also a lot less negative than dc$cribcd by 
the text, and in any case is seldom hostile 
towards employers. 

Among the employers themselves, the 
charter was not welcomed altogether unani- 


FRANCE 


Vive la 



Technologie ! 


hi: French 
government, 
too, is making a 
major effort to in¬ 
crease the amount 
of scientific and 
technological rc- 
scjrch being done 
by French indusny. 

An outspoken article 
entitled “ Scientific 
Research and Inde¬ 
pendence ” which 
appeared in a 
government publication before Christmas 
presumably reflected the views of President 
de Gaulle’s research overlord M. Gaston 
Palcwski, who is Minister of State for 
scientific research and atomic and space 
questions. Characteristically, the argument 
was expressed in terms of French and Euro¬ 
pean economic independence rather than 
economic growth. Equally characterist¬ 
ically; the afridy attempted to elevate the 
familiar diSddssion of the Import&hc^ of 
science-based, growth industries into a.new' 
version of the old international trade'theory 
of comparative advantage, . In the past, it 
said, firms had used their countries’ special 
.resources ( in capital, manpower and raw 
materials to compete with each other ph 
price. In future, the battle of prices, woyjicl 

S ivc way to the battle of Innovations, and 
w pace wofild % so hot .that o$y Aim 
of international size,, ‘- that is, American 
firms,” would survive and reap the benefits 
of progress. ■ " Thus, w.fih regard, to pro¬ 
gress, firms aod nations will divide Into two 
patc^pries: followers and pioneers.” fxhe 
domination and exploitation pf the >ycakcr 
by the stronger wbuld be rcal ^nd complete, 
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moudy. If the oooservjffivie majority is satis- 
fied, *wo minority g#tap| have jrotfhWdpn 
thrir ^appcSaMeJlt; l Thb frdttp" & big 
“ progressive”,employers. Jike~M.-Huvelin 
of the Kl£ber-Colombes tyre company and 
M. Demoncquel of Ciments Lafarge con¬ 
sider the charter a backward step. The 
“jeunes patrons” for theiu.pgrt; published 
a statement which contradicts the majority 
.rtorc, fta n one point. This 
declarer ttrar fun empto yment is necessary, 
that the common interest must take .pre¬ 
cedence over individual interests, that social 
groups; professional organisations and public 
authorities imist wbrk together^ thatf ‘senior 
staff must have an increased sha^e in the 
firm’s decisions, that management mast co¬ 
operate with trade unions, that economic 
” laws ” are not supreme. Revolutionary 
indeed. 


and for the firms and countries that had 
allowed themselves to become followers, the 
way back would be extremely difficult.' 

The French tend to state these things 
more dramatically than other people, but 
their concern is basically not much different 
from the British government’s worry over 
the imbalance Of imports and exports of 
certain sophisticated machinery that con¬ 
tributed a little to 1964's massive deficit on 
current account. The French feel that 
importing patents and licences cannot be 
a certain method of ensuring a satisfactory 
pattern of home production and exports in 
the long run. They estimate that in 1963 
France was selling only one manufacturing 
licence or patent to the United States for 
every five it bought, and had a deficit in 
these particular payments of £28 million. 
(The experience of Japan and Germany, 
heavy net importers of know-how that are 
also the world’s two most successful capi¬ 
talist countries, runs directly counter to this 
idea. But it would be unfair to bother 
French deductive reasoning with vulgar 
facts.) France sees the technological imbal¬ 
ance also as accounting for the heavy im¬ 
balance in total visible trade between the two 
countries. Equally if French firms cannot 
compete with the Americans in the most 
modern industrial sectors, it leaves them 
open to take-overs: the fact that the biggest 
French electronics firm, Machines Bulk 
could not be k saved from purchase by 
General Electric still rankles. In fact, the 
campaign for more research is partly an 
answer .to the threat, as they sec it, of 
dominance by American-owned firms in key 
industrial sectors in France. 

At (be moment the main emphasis of the 
canipaigq is on joint research ( . projects 
between, firms, ip th^ same sector., In .jtlic 
longer rim, the. government hopes to pro¬ 
mote increasing number, of mergers 
where French jtodqsj:ry‘js too smitt^culc. 
Beyond t^at they sec the. prospect of more 
and -jpqrc ihtrjf-coftimpn market collabora¬ 
tion.. Fven British co operation they say, 
woiiW be warmly, jw^tcomed—which is ,why 
the ^iesd perturbed by vacillation 

bve^Concorci. 




The tai£g|ra| ion trend 

1 k 

K 

Lcrtlie imjginatfon leJp-nug me ihcm-ui uuiu finer a! farmed into amnia I iUJ to be fcddiicctlv to animals and 

■A &rklp { L ^ 

completely integiatcd food fij^iplex may be icycled 1 p|ultiy and Sunon will be theie, engtnecung the plant. 
Giain sucked out of buigcsjntf dock-side stoiage silos® l|(arn moie about the \\a> Simon operate as trend setteis 
or cart icd along pipes to in fijgjjl sites, on the spot l#*tfle ( f|r tlie 1 uture ir\ fqo^, j,\tyjst jpcpt?<.tingjt|jte interestspf tl)$ 
flourmill, part and paiccl of ijfctud and biscuit pio^udfttg' Independents', ‘b$ S^n 3 iti| noW 'for a cop^Af Simon* 
Slits,-pfo^iiets |ie,n^\e<^|^tJi other ingiedunjaand ^jjgineenng Resiew number four. 


Simon Engineering Ltd(JjEj) 

JTQCKHU&l • fKQLANa," ANO£IMo4 HO&fc • DO\J K STR«T • ION DON W.t, 
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The ultimate in trading is the handling of Toyo Menka— 
every last cent of the customer’s concern is treated as untold 
treasure, ensuring the highest service at the surest economy. 
Not ody has ToyOv Menka highly trained amt experienced 
experts,!* deaT witf) everyaspectof your trading no matter 
what its size or concerns, but, Toyo Menka has established 
business connections with major world companies, so that 
the whole world is at your service. 

The hugeness of enterprise thus established by Toyo Menka 
enables your business to be done with the greatest expedition, 
in the most straight forward manner and extracting the 
utmost from every cost involved, so that your profits 
are at their very highest. Toyo Menka has the men for 
you, wherever you need them, ready to supply service. 


<§> TOYO MENKA KAISHA.LTD. 


2, Ohtemachi 1 chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: 

TOYOMENKA TOKYO 


l f Koraibashi 3-chome, 
Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Address: 

/ TOYOMENKA OSAKA 


Branchai and Representative Off leap Itt Europe; 

London Office; 11th Floor, Lee House, London Wall, London E.C. 2, 
England □ Rotterdam Offieei Westbleak 37, Rotterdam 2 , Holland 
□ OQaeetdorf Office: DOsseldorf, Frledrlch-Ebert Str. 31/33. West 
Germany OHafSterf Officer Hamburg 36, Neuer Wall 34. West 
Germany □MVRfttd Offloei Corso Venezia 14, Milano, Italy □ Peris 
Offlcet 2e Etage, 8, Rue St. Floretln, Paris*l, France Q Barcelona 
Office; Celle de Urgel 35, Barcelona, Spain 
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Into Europe 


J apans efforts to sell cars in Europe have 
so far been concentrated in Scandinavia, 
particularly with Datsun in Finland (up 
to 4»ooo this year) and Toyota in Denmark. 
These countries have the double advantages 
of low tariffs and cheap freight rates from 
Japan. The Japanese cars are no twee 
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on novelty 

whieir^bite orthodo* machmea witty the 
havantage'bf weil-thought-out nunOrconi- 
foztB-*~$a much so tbit Me Donald Stokes of 
Ley land name: back from die United States 
with a bagful of door-handles, window 
winders, reSr-seat controls for car radios 
and the Kke from Japanese cars, which are 
now being studied for .possible use in British 
ears. Tj^ot^ in particular has scorhcd to 
mafket its ordinary saloons at the cheap 
end: it has fold about 2,000 of its 2-litre 
Crown cars iii Denmark in the last two years 
at prices slightly above those cf competitors, 
such as the Peugeot 464 and the Ford 
Zephyr .4, and > is now expanding into 
Nonytyw 

At the same time, die, Japanese com¬ 
panies; like others before them, are finding 
that the only way into some difficult and 
high-tariiP markets is to aBsembk there. So 
both Toyota with the Crown, and Prince 
Motors, with the improbably-named 9bocc 
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Gloria-Sedan, arc'itarting io, negotiate ter 
assemblypltmsin Belgium. > This is becom- 
tog the fi^omite country for such planta in 
Europe with two advantages,: its position 
at the very centre of the booming European 
industrial belt and the port of Antwerp. 
But what gives Belgium the edge oyer* 
say, Holland or northern France is ity 
reserve of 'ifiempfoyed^ 'X** 
ployed) labour with a 
working tradition. The existence of a 
Eirmihgham for Duisburg) where workers 
arc happy with under iio a wibek hi etei^ 
motor owtifactureri# Fortyis 

expanding!* AntwWh sn dGenerslMotors, 
which already assembles Sojoob cms a yea t 
tbfl:e> is ippaifcntty going to set. njr mmMm 
plant tvqxpbtotr the dockfc id aSfomble 
VauxhAll Vivsty and Opel KSdetts ftr du- 
tributiou to Frspce and the Bcndtyk 
tries. Leylaiid toohasrcceatfr;^^ 
production facilities at Mamies, ;k feW t$\ r 
away, to assemble 12,000 vehicles a Jfof. 


Guadarraipa. Cool-nerved climbers and " 
skiers aboard the gallant platillo volant* 0 
(flyihg saucer) that links Urida with the ’ r 
central Pyrenees will still cross 'them- ; 
selves as it twists and reels along 
crumbling gorge*. But there will be leSs - 
rock and roll: plastic macs will no longer 
be needed in the dining-car, and that 
exhilarating gallop and sway,. Suggestive 
of a stagecoach, will haVe yielded to an 
ice-smoom. gliorover welded rafl. 

The World Bank missioo, appalled by 
the damage to freight and rolling-stock— 
and, it might have added, passengerin- 
caused by broken rails (2,500 in one yearX 
recommended that top priority be given 
to track-renewal. But it urged the Renfe 
to invest in more sophisticated tratik- 
control rather than indulge its desire for 
more double track. More double track 
seems likely to be laid, however, if only 
for prestige reasons: the press has dis¬ 
covered that a double-track line exists all 
the way from Moscow to Algeciras with 
the exception of a twenty-mile stretch of 
single track between Vittoria and Miranda * 
del Ebro. The number of Muscovites 
eager to visit Algeciras has yet to be com¬ 
puted ; but this is obviously a serious „ 
let-down for Spain. 



Modern twitting rooni 


SPANISH RAILWAYS 

Streamlining 
the Renfe 

Admirers of antique railways, dis¬ 
enchanted with British Rail, will be 
shocked to learn that the Renfe, too, is 
to be given a. Beeching ,powder. The 
Renfe {Red national de los fenocarrUes 
espaiioles ) is the state-owned corporation 
that operates Spain’s nationwide broad- 
gauge network and Is absorbing no less 
than fifty private companies, which still 
run local services qn two narrower 
gauges, as 4 their original 99-y c *r conces¬ 
sions expire. In the past, despite the civil 
war's legacy of ruin, the Renfe has been 
starved of investment capital. And it has 
run deeply into the red through being 
committed to such social services as 
carrying the mail free and subsidising agri¬ 
cultural exports, fuel and raw materials 
with low freight-rates. Its staff has been 
reduced in five years from 130,000 to 
120,000, but there is still one man on the 
books per 120 yards of track (about twice 
as many as in Britain). ,I£ fuel rap short 
the Renfe’s employees could run a light 
goods service' without rolling stock by 
spreading out along their lines and passing 
packages from, hand r tq hand. 

A ten-year modernisation plan costing 
$1,200 million, and requiring, 20 per cent 
increases in freight-rates, has been 
approved by the Spanish government. To 
help raise steam, World Bank* on 
whose . recommendations . the plan is 
largely baseai is lending, Spain, $62 mil¬ 
lion. The Renfe's defipftfias recently been 
around , $35 million annually,, but, the 
planners say that by 1967 it will cover its 
ruRUung costs and from 1973 show a profit. 

Spaniards, eager for, progress, are less 


susceptible than foreigners to the Renfe’s 
charms. But many people are feeling a 
pang. .The Renfe, a streamlined gogetter ? 
Will she be recognisable, still, as our 
Renfe, still as defiantly Spanish, or just 
another prosaic SNCF ? The Renfe is 
renowned for its churrigucrcsque steam- 
engines whose heart-stilling wail echoes 
over the meseta like the ghost of a 
Moorish battle-cry. Thirty per cent of 
them are over fifty years old; several are 
ceri&narians. The planners recommend 
grimly that they “ be replaced as rapidly 
as possible by more efficient motive- 
power .” Can Hispanidad survive this 
treason ? 

Happily, despite C&novas del Castillo’s 
definition of a Frenchman as “ a Spaniard 
with money,” there is more to Spanish- 
ness titan just economics. The economist 
is disarmed before men like George 
Orwell’s engine-driver—the one on the 
I 4 rida-Barcelona ruA who decided 
suddenly to take his train to Tarragona 
instead “It was very Spanish,” Orwell 
wrote in Homage to Catahnia , “ that they 
agreed to hold up the train while I sent a 
wire, and more Spanish still that the wire 
never got there.” Even in 1973, one 
suspects, slow trains will still be called 
rdpidos , most trains will still leave at mid-* 
night or dawn and arrive at 3 a.m., and 
plcbian trains will still be shunted on 
to wasp-infested sidings while that snooty 
little; Taf sneaks by. Ticket-buying will 
still, no, doubt, be an esoteric art, best 
understood by those who have graduated 
from the British old-boy network and 
acquired ,t business diploma in Beirut. 

Spanish geography will be fundament¬ 
ally the same.; and the trams in Spain* 
unable * to stay tamely in the plain, will 
continue to behave like mountain goats. 
Tourists will still subside with incipient 
heatstroke between Burgos and Valladolid, 
and wake up freezing inthe snowclad 
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AH tta>* crapaniwir likely to make wcnr 
greater use of these ladfiuarm'tfuriurc to 
assemble their^commmiai ’.vehicle^ .of 
which they are tbe^titstcmdin^ European 
producers.* j*- .«■* < ♦ . »» 

UNILEVER 

Doing Business in 
the Congo 

, ' 1 . Stwlfti'tfle 

T T^xlevsk’s large pfcnutfon^ m the 
U r CJopgo, which had kept,!pa function¬ 
ing though most pf (he cJwba^f^iCe J 9 $o> 
have takpn a jsizeabfe knpek in tlie most 
iepent trouble. The firm^ Congo* m^tjssts 
dote back to ipi t wapn ty*H.LeVer signed 
an agreement with fhe‘ Belgian cotohial 

S Ycmmcojt . lot OCvelojh^, plantations 
ire., The fir pi owns plantations fit many 
parts of the yforift tout of tftd$otalofwfel j 
over two hundred tbqus^d/afcres 85^ 
cent is in ’Africa, and mostly in the Congo, 
where nearly 150,000 acres arc—or were— 
under cultivation. Unilever in 1963 
derived xxiper cent of its total earnings, 
from ^frica^ but since 1960 it. has been 
unable to remit its.Congo profits. 

In al) there are ten Unifier plantations 
in the Congo 9 ranging in size from a vast 
35,oop acre palm-oil plantation to a 750 acre 
tea plantation. Palm-oil is by far the most 
important crop; indeed.Mr Lever's original 
motive was to assure funq^f of a. steady 
source of supply of this raw material for his 
soap and mamrinf After independence in 
June, i960, tfie plantations kept functioning 
fairly regularly (hough occasionally work 
stopped for brief periods and in 1961 one 
plantation Was looted. However, production 
was reasonably upheld. Then, one year ago 
the Muldist revolt broke out in the Kikwit 
area, which contains the plantation of 
Levervitle and a Complex “ot refineries and 
palm-oil factories. This revolt gradually 
died down and now eight of the ten sub¬ 
plantations art working. 

The Kikwit revolt was, however,, only a 


Banks and Vaults 

The present crisis in the pound 
sterling . . . was, 1 believe, the fifteenth 
sterling crisis in the lasthundted 
years. One reason for^the frequency 
of sterling crises is {W^Ah 
technique of keeping re$ 0 t$s dfral 
to omy *lo pei;(entJ 0&5 : p&>*efc of 
sterling liabilitie^^^M^D^jis H 
for over a centu^W^hap^b^ ^ 
runningan international batik .^- Ip : : 
contrast, up to recently iva have men 
running an international soft 1 }w* ; 
deposit naufL 4 

Jjttr Sidney Hornet, of 
^momon Brothers and 
Huider,.to the Dallas 
Association of Invesjtment t . 
Analysts 
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foretaste at ri^ 4 ronbk t0r|oSlow^/Four of 
the pkm^mdmmr:$kMlad neat Bamba»in 
the audmonh of die eoiMJtry. Farewsupbd 
of danger^ the European staff won evneut 
ated in' the suanBory and to all intdits and 
purposes three off tta'fottr ptahtadons were 
dosed down. The fourth, Alberta, inthe 
territory oMriencUy tribes, is functioning 
moec or lcss^but in all about ££,poo< acres* 
over half the total planted, are^ at the 
moment out of taction; ■ After the fall of 
Stanfeyville on November 24th k Was hoped 
to have all plantations in hand and working 
again by June this year. This optimism now 
appears to ;be ill-founded. Eurdpean mam 
agers cannot* be sent back: till their safety 
can be assured—and even if the Goagoksfc 
managers coild liave taken over, reports 
indicate that most of them have been killed 
by the rebels. * In any case itwiUbeefc- 
tremely difficult to * get the workers back 
(m ail Unilever has over 35,000 plantation 
worker^ many of whom particularly in the 
Bumba area, were brought in from other 
provinces to which they have now fled back). 
Then there is the transport problem; it 
seems that about 300 lorries may be missing, 
each of Which represents a fair capital scan. 
They would have to be replaced but how 
long would ’it be before they were again 
looted or requisitioned ? ; 

Some weeks ago twoinanagers visited one 
of the abandoned plantations with a mer¬ 
cenary patrol. As far as they could see no 
damage had been done to the installations— 
but the patrol was attacked, rwo mercenaries 
were killed, and the visit came to an abrupt 
end. ' 

There is no prospect of changing die 
plantation sites: they represent, with build¬ 
ings, hospitals and schools, an investment 
of ovfcr £20 million. Moreover, the planta¬ 
tion exports amounted to approximately 10 
per cent of the . total of all Congolese ex¬ 
ports ; far less important than the Katanga 
minerals, but still representing a great part 
of the country's wealth. At the. moment 
prospects are, in the guarded phrase of one 
Unilever official in Leopoldville* * obscure.” 

Ht/L 

SWISS TV ADVERTISING 

Sever qh Sundays' 

. Basle 

E leven-year-old Swiss .television, 
having defeated its critics, is to intro¬ 
duce advertising on February 1. In spite 
of the Jump in licences (up in 1964 by 
126,000, or 34 per cent) even the most 
modest programme can no longer be 
fibaheed from licence fees. Plans art for 
12 minutes of advertising daily in 4-niiflute 
stretches made up of 20, 30 or 60 second 
spots at 7.20 prttj 7.55 pm and S.15 pat. In 
two years, Advertising rime is to be inb6ased 
to 15 minutes, Btit Sunday Will be adver¬ 
tisement free; *hd advertising of alcohol, 
tobacco and hiedicihe is fanfted. Rates will 
be about' £ioo per minute for the country 
as a whole, Hna:tranlmiission r bf an adver¬ 
tisement to' a single language region (with 
a corresponding reduction in price) wUi be 
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mitter—fOFWl^l^^iem of the Italian 
government is necessa^rcould reach onc- 
third of Italian viewers. , 

Gross advertising re^efiW k^alculaidd k 
around £1,800,000. Arrangements are in the 
hands of'limited Company, ih which the 
Swiss broadcasting company'and the news¬ 
paper publishers hold a 40 per cent share 
and varibus associations will each hold 20 
per cent, and receive a maximum dividend 
of 5 per cent Transmission id to opeb at 
7 pm instead of S pm and Tuesdays 
will no longer be telly-less. In addition, 
programmes are to improve and beco me 
more individually “Swiss.” 


WHEAT 


r wvs\XZ 


China’XHarct bargain 

C hina’s purch^eWr&ril^us^a^of 27 
million bushels of Canadian wheat 
1 ihark* Another phase in the thitoe-yert Agree¬ 
ment betWefen me Wo Countries, which runs 
to 1966. It brought safes under the agree¬ 
ment to a total of 164.5/million bushels, 
And a further sde bf'Wheat and flour k also 
reported. The effect of China's hard bar¬ 
gaining is alreftdy evident : the Canadian 
^ Wheat fiOAfd maintains dbc prke 'for all 
maritets for Any bno grade and kkadoh, and 
the Pacific quOfktiOn for’No. 5 Northern, 
4 the main grade involved in the Chinese deal, 
dropped by li certti per bushel after the 
$50 million deal was concluded. The 
United States government promptly in¬ 
creased its wheat'subsidy by i2 ( cents, 
bringing the askingprice fpf United States 
wheat into line. Thcte is no evidence of 
a cause and effect relationship between the 
Canadian deal and die hiatus ki^uegotiah 
tions for a substantial tohnage of Wheat be¬ 
tween China ahd France. French sources 
consider this merely an interval ti the dia- 
'dUssions—Which* may have the useful effect 
bf making the neat crop available by the 
’ tinfe they are concluded. 

^HOtumNpm ; 

A itote fast 'ijW 4 ;: riA Preflch petro¬ 
chemicals stated rim, RsscJ hacf nb refinerics 
in Prjtnce. vft 1 Shhuld lravc saM thit the 
coriibahy'tias no J m)arid fefirierles. It owns 
three on the tbttsr; at ’Pbit footnH, Seine- 
f^annifle (6apicity. 4,31^101) wda), at 
Bordeaux, (i million tons) 'add : ar f Fausse$- 
sw-Mer, hea'r Marseilles (3 million tons). 
The reflnerjr at Faufaes-^ur^Met fa td eome 
<ta' stream id die thinf quartft M Oti 
present plaits the Lorrsine Vefirtery'will be 
Esso’s first inland in France. 
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. 4 ra(»iiew 

v**o dfey^pkfet^ 

and measure projects according to various 

booklet for the Nattonaf&oqoora Devefam* 
mept Council on '^Wvewdeot AppfiiS«»** 
aimed at convincing British bug^iMjj© 
ttot thftft, iltfjr 

1 l iaoreov&, tnfc .effects of time Ah 

iricpme ^Vitfr ”&£ whole Hf6 of'Hus ilmka. 


PWi«& tmir 4haa .kccruJo^ Juter ii tax 
fljlpwtocet'oil (profits! from H, Tb«f ajight 

* t ®ss4i* ?T ^ e ^ kdv#ota ® c —^ 


Thinking NejL \ 

A S’re fcgrdk tscthipi fftes, th is Ned boqkljt 
X*. is irguminilor the tiie of 

ulscotintcqaish lloify techniques, which a 



mscoiintcdTcash deify techniques, which are 
admirably suited to taking account of tax as 


ing the efforts of pUttlherS M 
mfcamngful. Ghfeb anyfdxipti 
it is a matter of gettfijt 


gefidhdy the b£st fcturA 6ri ififeif te»plttl, ‘tne&d: 
and'thus maWagboards«(jirfcctttiiP drew would 
meaningful too. • ’ , ready i 

Ode table fhxn Ai^Nfed bddtftt, repto- «*J “» 

duced : here, 1 shdw# qtiftfc strikmgly the ■ 
difference, in :ki#Msifltt returns ffotn fevest- ’ -J**"" 

nttent prefects, of thinking net instead of tJ?*, 
gross. It highlights, tot>, Ube ‘side-effott of 
tne iybttfn'«hivest«seift and initial allow- {rH d fn ttil 
ances ; that the established business already rights on 
making profits can get much more net w fthin Sts 
benefit-from these tax allowances (by get- so y t f, ( 

ting them sooner) than a new one starting reduce t)» 

: up, or one embarking on a far larger project flve-mhrSt 

i ~ ♦ HMSO. Is. 9 d. " Ned’s < 

, KEY INDICATORS 


exist and are in preparation. As 

N&l says; 

\ me,widespread employment of .DCF 


\ me widespread employment of DpF 
methods by medium and ahull riftns 
tyotria bfe greatly fadfitatdd if short-ciit 
ready ’ reckoners w&rt available! statable 
' for Ulfcin connection Wim britfchtax rates 
and allowance! and offering a choice'of 
“ typical ** earnings profiles, or if other 
forap of assistance Were readily available. 
These, too, various cognoscenti have hi pre¬ 
paration. Some British business stationer, 
incidentally, might do well to get British 
rights on a set of DCF templates developed 
within Standard Oil of New Jersey, and now 
sold in the United States at $16 a set, which 
reduce, tjie main mathematics involved to e 
five-mimite job for toy ufficb* boy. 

Ned’s own examples for PCI* and its 
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more than prices; bur is it fo practice 
typical ? Would it not be as typical 




as typw 

for the capacity of new plant to be chosen 
in relation to the size of .^he^ dcvclopmg 
market that it may fully tap some way into 
its life ; and for the. prt&ftial if^mpetit^n 
of still more up-to-date plants, as they come 
in during the future, to bear hardest upon 
the other’competitors already there, who 
are more out of date than either ? . \ 

. That is a quibble on presentation. T*he 
second majbr service this booklet does h Co 
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'publicise further some realistic calculations 
(from the same. Increasingly illustrious men¬ 
tal stable) of the actual after-tax return 
rate that businesses normally achieve and 
should therefore sensibly hope to get on 
their new investment projects. As Ned 
says, it is not ton easy to interpret the rate 
of “15 per cent before tax” that many 
firms apparently stipulate ; nevertheless 
it is possible that the rale used by many 
firms to screen investment projects is in 
fact far above the return normally secured 
on an. industrial investment 
It argues that 7 per cent after tax* nowadays, 
Would probably cover the rewards for under- 
' taking a normal degree of industrial risk ; 
depending on tax allowances, that would 
require a before-tax return of around 9-10 
per centi though as the table shows it could 
be higher or much lower in particular cases. 

Although DCF offers endless scope for 
arguments over minutiae (as readers of The 
Economist were reminded last year) one has 
some hope that it may, now at last, catch 
on. quickly. Jt has enough of the gimmick 
about it to become fashionable*: it is obvi¬ 
ously intelligent, and simple enough, once 
even half-grasped, for directors to get into 
the habit of requiring it from their accoun¬ 
tants. (Nor has it yet, anyway, stirred up 
quite the cloud of professional fog that the 
debate over historical and replacement costs 
did.) Once make it a habit, and business 
can get the engineers who propose invest¬ 
ment projects dunking in the wav that their 
accountants ought already to be (though not 
all are). 


* Given sensible publicity, as by one enter¬ 
prising chemical journal that this week has conic 
aut with a supplement on DCF. 


TRADE FIGURES 

Big Job Ahead 

W hen common market officials at 
Antwerp this week warned Britain 
that it could not rely on any automatic 
rebound in sales to Europe to put its trade 
balance right, they had b point. Far and 
away the most disappointing overseas 
market for British firms last year was the 
. EEC where, after rising 15 percent ip 1963, 
; sales were up less than 2 per cent in 1964. 
- Admittedly* to a large extent this poor per¬ 
formance was a direct result of stabilisation 
! programmes in Italy and France ; exports 
'to Italy acttially fell 21 per cent, while the 
■; 2 per cent growth in sales to France was 
negligible by past standards. But Britain 
t was peculiarly hard-hit: France’s total im- 
* ports last year rose not 2 but some 15 per 
, cent. Moreover, British sales to Germany 
also slowed down. As a result this country’s 
; exports to western Europe as a whole rose 
only 6 per cent last year—the Smallest 
annual increase since i960—despite a con¬ 
tinued acceleration in sales to'its partners 
in E&a, Clegrly, tariff discrimination is now 
j making its mark. There was some recovery 
'in the fourth quarter, but the outlook for 
' further strongrgams remains uncertain.. Re¬ 
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expansion in ItriJ m*y:1 
drily forecast ana^offl 
of Europe are getferail^ £xpett£d hi kla6 
111*1965—the really big increase in British* 
exports over recent months was to the over¬ 
seas sterling area and the Americas. 

WHERE THE INCREASES CAME 
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Altogether last year exports rose only a 
modest 4I per cent—and fully half of that 
gain reflected (worryingly) higher price 
tags rather than more goods shipped. 
Nevertheless, there was an undeniably 
heartening recovery in sales as the year 
ended. Especially encouragipg was the 
belated increase in exports of machinery— 
the promise of rising, order books at long 
last being delivered. The turnabout, 
admittedly, was not sufficient completely 
to wipe out earlier losses—for the year as a 
whole exports of this important category of 
goods were actually down slightly. The 
star export performers for the year were 
the chemical and motor industries which 
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ports hst year, there was a treme nd o us 15 
per cent jump in imports which outstripped 
even the 1960 rise. Here too some of the 
increase reflected higher pricey particularly 
rhe startling 40 per cent bound In imports 
of nonferrous metals. But fully two-thirds 
of the rise in the import bill reflected an 
11 per cent increase in the volume of goods 
purchased and this growth was broadly 
spread. The One redeeming feature o# f the 
figures W88 that, while exports had begun 
to recover by rite ehd of the yea* 4 ,'‘imports 
had definitely levelled off. Thitf probebfy 
without much help from the' 15 per cent 
import surcharge imposed oh October ajrth, 
whose real bite the Board of Trade ar«d£s 
may not show up Until the February returns 
are*'published two months hence. '* ' \ 

* 1 ’ ' t f Vt ‘ ^ r 1 ? * 

Restrictive rRAcnCES 

Try, Try Again 

T im Registrar of Restrictive Practices'is 
to re-open the case. against the 
Natipqal Sulphuric Acid Association. The 
Court found, eighteen months ago, that the 
agreement between members, to buy their 
sulphur through the association was not 
against the public interest, It accepted the 
argument that the association’s buying 
strength was the industry’s main defence 
against the selling power of the big Ameri¬ 
can producers. Using this power, the asso¬ 
ciation could take its pick of the market and. 
in the conditions of oversupply prevailing in 
1963, did not choose to pick the Americans. 
Sulexco (the American export group) can¬ 
celled its plan to build a liquid sulphur 
terminal at Immingham and last year sup¬ 
plied virtually nothing to the British market, 
while it had supplied a large part of 


The Burning Homes 


of England 


Last year's fire bill reached a staggering total 
of £77 million, a measure of the ferocity of a 
few really big industrial fires culminating in 
the burning of Bi$hopggate goods depot fust 
before Christmas. By the time these infernos 
. have been,put out. there is usually not much 
evidence left to show what started them, 
but the fire brigades have some disconcerting 
material on the causes of innumerable other 
smaller Ards., The danpei* Of <tff heaters has 
been knowh; for some yedits now, yet 61 
people died in 1963 from fires that they 
caused; end -25 of them were babies. In 
spite ofRepeated’’warnings to ilers and 
manufacturers alike., Thetebas bedrt a nine¬ 
fold increase in a decade in fires caused by 
electric blankets. And who would have 
thought that lathis day and age, more than 
1 per cent of a total of nearly 80,000 fires in 
buildings were the deliberate result of arson 7 
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PIA maintenance standards-among the industry’s highest 


During the last live years pia have cut delays for engineering reasons 
from 3.1% to as little as 2.1%. This isafcctjandafact which goesalong 
way to explain this achievement is pia’s own standard of maintenance. 
Among the highest in an industry of high standards, it has won for 
pia the admiration of aircraft manufacturers and airlines alike, while 
seasoned travellers the world over say pia are great people to fly with. . 
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the association’s 1963 imports. This is, 
apparently, the reason for re-opening the 
case. For, if the NS A A can do without 
American supplies, the Registrar might 
8f» clearly .the Americans’ .power to 
dtmrinite m afr If lBimi :lfe«r 1 

needs its monopoly buying power to match 
them. 

This might be more easily accepted if 
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As a sounding board for vested interests, for MANPOWER 
continuing advice about what changes can¬ 
not be made in existing energy 44 national 
fuel policy,” this council may be depended 

upon. It is perhaps worth reminding the 
■ ... 


m 


'dacljf.the w&ngkik)ct$f ..... 
him if he refelly has it in mind 
this policy. 


copd«ions had pot 
Bconcmiiti )| A —' 
•of ; :i»ippJy t»ot 
dons, the NSAA 
Sulexco—and die 



is again buying from 
market generally has 
hardened considerably. Nothing seems 
likely to halt this trend. The NSAA is thus 
operating once again in a sellers* market and 
the arguments that originally won its case 
-.We" wfafrytag 

it MS'jMfospfct of 
■ pomoMUf luring the iciS^^-jfhs 'Mfrt 
Pidbi 9 |ity thge efie isaoctation" mi*}# not 
survive tepther Ofdqpd by Registrar^ This 
first case coat'life association's members 
about £50,000 in direct costa and several 
times that indirectly. Moreover, there is the 
uncertainty of not knowing what.-side of 
the law one is on, and a reluctance to let 
one’s self in for another bout in the witness 
box. In any case, companies like Fisons, 
ICI and British Titan Products have least 
ro lose, being already of a size to be able to 
strike bard bargains with the suppliers. The 
companies that feel most in need of the 
NSAA’s bargaining power are the ones 
which, ironically, would carry the smallest 
part of the burden of defending it. But 
none could feel hanny at the prospect of 
having to fish arojjnd fpr new contracts with 
sulphur as scarce tt it is—least of all the 
government, watching the import bilL 


energy 

Wrong Committee ? 

I t can pr^uihed that the reason 
|pr setting up the Energy Advisory 

4 s Power 

aqnoittoed ■Taat'^Wk $ J^ieeVrtofersoiial 
wMb* fto get ms con- 
main energy ij^Jpstrfes 
on to 'yf fqrmaliiedji cofleedye^ jui 4 
regular teak* >TSat is* sensible: bringing 
.In Mr ; |bhh'Davies of Shell Mex and BP, 
as representing the established oil interests, 
along with the chairman of nationalised fuel 
industries, rounds it off neatly. 

It is doubtful whether the same can be 
said for bringing in four trade unionists— 
one of them representing the biggest 
pressure group in fuel, the National Union 
of Mineworkers, with workers in the other 
fuel industries less specifically represented ; 
or two outnumbered representatives of 
industrial consumers. The terms of 
reference of this council are 

to consider and advise the Minister of 
Power about the energy situation and out¬ 
look, and the plans and policies of the fuel 
and power Industrie in delation to national 
objectives for economic growth. 


X next ten years in Northern Ireland has 
its difficulties. Consumption is increasing 
there at roughly the traditional rate, that is, 
doubling in the past decade; recently it 
has shown signs of accelerating the rate of 
growth from between 7-7^ per cent to 
nearer per cent per annum. But the 
figures are tiny; peak demand in 1963-64 
. was only 531 megawatts, installed capacity 
i$ 737 megawatts, the load has only just 
o' become big enough to install sets as big 
6$ megawatts. This is at a time when 
the Central Electricity Generating Board in 
England considers 500 MW to be its 
4 ‘standard” set ted is planning for some¬ 
thing much bigger. 

When, therefore* the Northern Ireland 
government comes to consider the sort of 
power stations to put up during the next 
ten years in a country that has effectively 
no indigenous source of .fuel, its choice is 
complicated by the fact that one option, 
nuclear power, comes in packages uncom¬ 
fortably big for Northern MandVftfceds 
.and particularly for the size of its base load 
which 44 drops to a level between midtlight 
and 6.00 a.m. which is low in^ relation to 
;the output of even a single nuclei reactor*” 
Cost and technical uncertainties also work 
,, against atomic power. The best cost csti- 
: mates the Ulster government could get are 
: > .,that a 250 MW atomic station, as small as 
, r <xkt can go without costs rising alarmingly 
c$ |ize goes dow% would produce electricity 
* at o.8d, per unit against 0.6444. freria the 
fectfe ^Mch »am 
. Use' at Ballyumford froin 

1908 onwards. Assuming *,300 M tiptw 
addkioaal generating capacity installed in 

*9»-*7» only *e last 

306' MW might be nuclear, and even 
that is far from certain. Which means 
no order before 1972. These estimates 
assume Ballyuraford will be oil fired; 
the government’s White Paper says plain¬ 
tively that 4 ‘no type of fuel should .be 
excluded from consideration on grounds 
of policy ” and the oil companies offered 
it better terms than Lord Robens at 
the Coal Board could do. But why re¬ 
strict inquiries to the NCB ? Had the 
government approached the American coal 
industry, it could probably have got sup¬ 
plies on longer term contract and at lower 
prices than anything the oil companies have 
offered. If “ the choice of fuel should be 
governed 4 by the need to provide the most 
economical electricity supplies,” why does 
this ^alternative, not even appear to bayc 
been'cdnsidertd ^ " * ■ ”" 


Not So Many More Hands 

months after the annual 
the size of Britain’s 
, ^ugh a count of national 

to change wiP^hcre is still no firm view 

about it. A footnote in the Ministry of 
Labour’s current Gazette hardly radiates 
confidence: it reads '^JTie calculated fore- 
y from the final 

■ Which will become 




exrtooritt.’ w *This forecasting (an 
odd description of backward-looking) raises 
by over 200,000 the previously published 
figure for last June. 

If there is such haziness about how many 
people Were working at the middle of last 
year, bow should one describe the new fore¬ 
casts published this Week of likely numbers 
in 1980 ? When the Ministry’s statisticians 
last did this exerdse in October, 1963, they 
assumed a working population in mid-1964 
of 25.36 millions; currently, they are 
assuming that it was 25.21 millions, a 
number which they expect to rise to'25.47 
millions by the middle of next year. After 
that, they expect a very slow increase to 
25.60 millions by 1971 after which the 
raising of the school-leaving age will bring 
a cut, a fact that partly, but only partly, 
explains the Lowering of the 1980 forecast 
from the previous 27.04 millions to 26.45 
millions. ‘ 

Behind such forecasts are many tentative 
assumptions about. tpe future working 
habits of the British. It is no longer 
thoqght tbit there,will be any increase in 
the proportion ofc tbe younger married 
women tyho go oOr ; to work. But the 
potent^- zest for work among the older 
ones is pOl^eveijl higher than before: fifteen 
years ahead, it ur assumed as many as 56 
per cent of married women in their early 
fifties, and 49 pet Cent W those in their late 
fifties, will pc. Working, or want to work. 
Even in a .Bociety ? 

.- ’-* t*.v 

tradin<j«tamjp 4 •> 


All is not 


Pasture 


N ot as much of the bottom will drop 
out of Sperry and Hutchinson’s stamp 
trading world when Blyths, the Edinburgh 
department store, stops distributing pink 
stamps next week as did when Fine Fare, 
the Weston chain of supermarkets, dropped 
them last October. American experience 
has shown that stamps never seem to catch 
on in a department store as they do in other 
shops, although the increased turnover 
needed to cover their extra cost is only 5 or 
6 per cent in these stores, compared with 
nearer 15 per cent for food stores. Last 
year was a hard one for some of the smaller 
stamp companies; but it ended with about 
8 per ecu; of all grocers offering stamps and 
about 17 per cent of all petrol stations. 

Four million gifts valued at £6i million 
wetc jedeqpied with green stamps and 2 
milfioff, worth million, with pink 
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ARGOSY. On three occasions the United States Air Force Logistic* 
Command has awarded the H.S. Argosy a 100% on-time rating ip, 
scheduled service with Logair. 


This aircraft also spearheads BEA's drive to increase air freighting of 
British exports to Europe. _ 

A product of Hawker Siddefey A viation. 

i . 

Sound engineering 
Consistent top performance 
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stamps. Nearly three-quarters of these current accounts (and an exceptional and 

stamps were collected on food and petrol. artificial fall of £139 million in other 

The proportion would have been higher but accounts/ including credit transfers and 

for some second-hand car-dealers who give inner reserves). 

away 20,000 or more stamps in one swoop With the additional help of a further 
(a practice that the stamp companies feel is unloading of £39 million of gilt-edged— 

not quite playing the game). However, the reducing the total portfolio to only 11.5 / 

stamp companies fed there is plenty of per cent of total deposits—the banks raised 

room for expanding both among the grocers their liquidity ratio by fully 1.5 points to 

and garages and into other types of store. 32.1 per cent. True the seasonal squeeze 

on tank'liquidity] comes in February and 
March, but the banks now have a dear4^, 
BANK CREDIT r . ■ point masgia above tfye^ ojin^um wSp yt 

* . n , .. 5 they generally aim for. JusthoW severe twf* 

BtllS IfltO JJepOSltS . liquidity presfqres will now be will depend 

F partly oh the foreign exclianges. A real 

irst results of the, current. credit turn in the, kad^apcUag? and the flow of 

squeeze, which the banks began to other short-term funds would* greatly ease 

sppty themselves last autumn ahead of the bank liquidity. The first tentative signs of 

official request, are clearly apparent in the such a reversal have been seen in the past 

latest bank statement for January 20th ; two weeks; on the other hand, the concur- 

and partly as a result the banks’ own rent improvement in the gilt-edged market 

liquidity position already looks distinctly works the other way, reducing the govern- 

better. Advances by the clearing banks in mem’s need for bank finance. Bank 

the five weeks to January 20th were cut by managements therefore ate not yet in a 

£67 million ; and while £36 million of this mood to risk any immediate easing in their 

reflected repayments by nationalised indus- quite severe lending scrutiny, 

tries, the £31 million net repayments by 
other borrowers goes against the seasonal 
trend. It probably reflects both a success- MOTORS 

ful curb on personal and professional r „ cc C- 

borrowing, and probably also reduced JeuWna/ 

demand by industry for the finance of a s thc years go by, the slack winter season 
stocks: it would be surprising if stockbuild- jfjL for motor sales becomes milder and 

mg had not been fairly sharply checked by milder. This was demonstrated last winter, 
the import surcharge. when demand remained unexpectedly high 

Another factor holding down advances is right through thc n^Uy 

that the new year flow of income tax into was explained away then as the hang-over 
the exchequer has begun at a rather slower unfulfilled demand from the summer of 
pace than last year. This same influence 1963. This rioteTiialcs have lieffliioed wdl 
has helped increase the available supply of up on last yetfV&to the winter months ;, 

liquid assets, by making the government there$; : *er cem lncKasc over the', 

more dependent on bank borrowing * even ^ .fi&jjifc, in registrations in lV«eaibe£, 

so, the increase in the bands’ liquid assets following one ofijpex eem 14 itovqjfcr 

of £97 million in this period, including an Demand for hire purchase and for seco&£ 

increase of £183 mill ion;far Trtasury bOls hpa wpaim very high too. 

as a whole, contrasts sfifft? 3 -. 

of over £300 million in the, .'aAscw. •MModai batters «f sfcfiSi*** 

biU issue outstanding. ThteL^y : 4 &Npfp 4 

banking system 1$ now acquinng d'hU^er xlyitrtftg fafcifa. pww fghffi 

proportion of these bills and that outside in- nre-yetr"bbiMnr m^bSutf <dfeo!Ab+n^snd' 

vestors are holding leso—content perfwqw with an unaccustomed whimper in die late 

to switch liquid funds in ,baojk : deposit summer, when sales are aoroiislly buoyant, 

accounts, which ndrr- pay 5 per crib?" Jte At the moment, all matw&ctuhers are bri&- 

posit accounts have indeed rden « £$&* fidng: Bootes is tSridaf the Inar» atkss 

million, against a fall of £38-° mBUon in than half its 3^000 4 wecKQgMtciq^ bin the 1 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS £???.^ ^ taken a new letse 

January 10 . 1965 « “fe. BMC is beginning to reach the end 

Qmoot of the road for its rear-wheel designs: the 
_ . . JSJ, first to be hit has been the Apstm,West-. 

N»td«p«iu .......... a.m - «e +3*7 minster range, where the competing Rovers 

% and Triumph 2000s have become the more 

L 'c«h*“ e “. 2.8SJ 32 ^ + 97+54 attractive propositions. But front-wheel 

c»n mon.y. 8+4 9 -J -38 +42 drive cars now account for two-thirds of 

OriTbiiband'i^ m 9 7 +,8J ~ t4 ° output, a percentage.that ought to 

export credits .... 443 5 o +17+132 increase steadily through 1965. That all 

Risk a«eu- three ^ esc ma y P rove outstanding cars 

GiitHldfeJ . |.Q 2 i ti $ - 35 -154 was demonstrated, not only by the Mini- 

Other market inv«i- “JS % £ J, f sdtond $uccetfh| * win in the 

(To Saw Board,).. 38 , ^ 3 k,,., t»ghe finish of 

• Excluding all Iwm, \v,rtH* 4 x«i Ml fi P* fWteMhatify USUal for 

advance to d«i>o.io: aii nAo. <«s#p'Sirwiiewu.% ->< IfsSM* iclaesly four moHRs m production. 
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AIRCRAFT CANCELLATIONS 

When you don't 

orf* 

expensive weapon had begun to cripple 
the defence budget. Should It be can¬ 
celled outright, or somehow jfcjpt alive for 

1,35 BlufTtS'SSierifat an'Isti- 
mated cost of £50 million over ten years. 
Missile based on American Thor rocket 
technology. Work simultaneously started 
on £9 million test range in Australia and 
£10 million engine test site at Spadeadam 
Waste in Cumberland. 

** 57-59 Blue Streak cost rises to £200 
million) Spadeadam Waste to £25 million. 

April i960 Blue Streak cancelled. Pro¬ 
duction Bill then estimated at £300 to 
£600 million (including underground 
silos). Expenditure to date, £84 million. 

1960-61 Ministry of Aviation canvasses 
European support for a co-operative space 
programme using Blue Streak as bottom 
of a 3-stage Europa rocket. Scientists 
and Post Office both cool. 

November 1961 Seven countries, includ¬ 
ing Australia, agree to join. Estimated 
cost to first complete launching, £70 
million over five years, to be split 39 per 
cent Britain, 24 per cent France, 22 per 
cent* Germany, ten per cent Italy and 
balance divided Belgium, Holland, Aus- 
Scientists and Post Office frosty. 

*#62 Royal Society launches first 
" Hfdemific satellite using * Amersm 
Others phume^^ / f ; ■’ 

'coon 

raunkations Tr 


fir^j 

. ^ and manage- 

tp be done by An^ricar Coniut 
company- anth Am^i^M^kets.' 
OpMbM 1914 EtthhlmcMa'of Euroyg 
rise 50 per cpt|».£iC5-£if9 
affthen becahfec. Buropeas^aJicrofi indus¬ 
tries Cbot British) fail t|. control tttyts. 
Immry 1985 Incop^afcyi; roe«mg'h«^| 


ip*Bprissq,discuss wfiaf-hodo. 'Bressti^l' 
from Britain to cost-sharing 

arrangements.. Pr^not* treaty leaves 
Britain paying 39 p^f'cent of incrosaed 
'costs for whldh thirjpoiiBby-jiofel'seipbn. 
sibie. Treasury fa pk total BKie $ueak 
bill of nearly £i3Chfillion?''* European 
pressure to make f^aropa rocket tven 
bigger- 

Is this (a) a satisfactory outcome ; (b) good 
for the aircraft industry and (c) do we 
want to see it happen again? Members 
of Parliament have until next Tuesday’s 
aircraft debate to make up their minds. 
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"Bqporo took*, titt iMvene' of wb*t to 
bxppentagathotwt. This yfasr will prebaWy 
shut badly compared wita last year, when 
Ford was still shipping large numbers of 
cars to. France and Italy. Both markets 
subsequently collapsed and Ford's exports 
with them; neither has fully recovered. So 
dependent j$ Ford on a few export markets 
that its total shipments were slightly down 
in 1964. They should recover this year. 
All the other major manufacturers had a 
good, well-spread export year, with the total 
10 per cent up. This year they will almost 
certainly do better. 


CENTRAL HEATING 

Coal Losing Ground? 

S olid fuel systems still lead other forms 
of central heating ; bur only by a nar¬ 
row head, according to a recent survey by 
the National Federation of Builders’ and 
Plumbers* Merchants. The proportion erf 
merchants who reported more business last 
year than in 1963 was higher in the South 
than the North, but the actual increase was 
roughly 30 per cem all oter the country. 
The survey also “reflects some bias in 
favour of solid fuel systems, with gas and 
oil running fairly close in second and third 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

mi etectririty fourth?* The 
gradual switch away ftotti solid fuel te gas 
and, to a lesser extent, is clearly con¬ 

tinuing. Last year Lord Rbb&ns estimated 
that of the r.S million installations in Use 
at the beginning of 1964, S3 per cent were 
solid fuel, ir per cent each gas and elec¬ 
tricity and 9 per cent oil. But only about 
50 per cent of the systems inkalled during 
1963 were solid fuel, ahd the Coal Board 
estimates that the proportion has since 
dropped to 45 per cent. Disputes rage over 
which system of central heating is most 
popular; but they all hinge on the defini¬ 
tion used. The figures quoted here include 
background aad full central heating* Solid 
fuels are probably more used for back¬ 
ground heating installations (and these 
accounted for 52 per cent qf the orders 
covered by the Federation's survey); if the 
definition is restricted to full central heat¬ 
ing only, solid fuel systems lose their lead. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The latest estimates suggest that Britain's 
gross domestic product continued to 
expand in the third quarter of last year, 
but that the rated increase since the begin¬ 
ning of the year had not been very fast. In 
the six months to September, the level was 
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only f t per dent above diet for previous 
& months. ?'■ -• H1; * • ■ 

An extra £300,000 towards the devdppr 
ment dying of the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion^ Qne Eleven jet has been asked foe; 
jointly by BAG and British United A ttwaya 
which is flrst'prpdn^km'rirtraft 

The government’s contnbtirion towards die: 
development of the One Eleven has been 
fixed since the summer of r 963 af just under 
£10 million. 1 

it 

Never before has the Transport Tribunal 
refused a request from the British Railways 
Board to put up fares; but tfife^wcek k 
refused permission to increase season ticket 
prices in the London area. The board did 
however gee backdated pemnssion for the 
fares increase of last July. It was also 
relieved of the obligation to offer day return 
tickets for journeys of over 10 miles costum 
less than the normal return fore (which as 
valid for three months). This may be a 
blow to those travelling in the mm hour 
without a season ticket. But for those 
travelling in off-peak periods there will be 
special discounts for travel between any two 
stations in the London area, ranging in 
general firm 5 per cent off a 10 mile jour¬ 
ney to 35 per cent off a 35 mile journey. 


BUSINESSES INVESTMENT 


STOCK MARKET 

Settling Down 


T he result of the Leyton by-election 
naturally sent The Econormst-E.xtel 
Indicator roaring ahead by 9 points on 
Friday to 400 ; yet this is nearly 5% below 
the post-budget peak. And steel shares are 
stall some 8% Mow their immediate pre¬ 
election peak. The chart of the market 
daring Mr Wilson's 100 days shows a num¬ 
ber of euphoric moments with depressions 
when the realities of the economic situation 
were driven home by specific events. Both 
movements have tended to become less 
violent in the last few weeks. 

There is much evidence that the Gty is 
learning to live with the government and 
its proposed new taxes. There are the asset 
revaluations by individual companies— 
notably this week by the Dowty Group, 
Watney Mann, and industrial fixed interest 
issues. These are not yet as numerous as 
they should be. British companies seem in 
many cases convinced that the 8-8i% that 
they are paying the banks is so temporary a 
level and the credit being so secure that they 
should not indulge in fixed-interest issues, 
which would cost (at the moment) nearly 
7 , ;;„ For instance Chubb the safe-makers, 


who did not go forward with a Preference 
issue last year is not going to issue a deben¬ 
ture or loan stock but is making a rights 
issue costing nearly after tax. 


At the same time the major customers for 
debentures, pension funds and insurance 
companies, seem convinced as ever that 
interest rates will come down soon enough 
to make fixed-interest investment at p re se nt 
prices attractive. The market is also helped 
by the fact that until recently there were 
very few such stocks overhanging the 
market. Where eighteen months ago there 


KEY INDICATORS 
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was normally £6o-£70 million outstanding, 
a few weeks ago there was only about £35 
million. Recent announcements have been 
for only relatively small sums, notably £1 j 
million for Amalgamated Roadstone, £2.8 
million for the unquoted Heron Properties, 
and £3 million to Come from English China 
Clays, but with tnajor issues to come from 
Unilever and British Oxygen the pipe-line 
is starting to fill up. 

In the gilt-edged market yields have been 
readjusted to take account of the proposed 
capital gains tax. So there was an over¬ 
whelming welcome to the 15-year Northern 
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Ireland 6 ±% loan 1979*803 issued at 98*; 
it is expected to open at 10$. premium this 
Friday. Ahd with the Funding 5$% “ tap ” 
drying up it could soon show a bigger 
premium. A shift in margins is becoming 
apparent between low-coupon stocks, which 
offer previously untaxed capital gains on 
redemption, and high-coupon stocks. This 
is now in the 7S.-10S. range, with for 
example £6 14s. available on LCC 3-}% 
6873, hut only £6 7s. on the LCC 6% 1972 
stock, a pattern repeated through the list. 
This margin could well decrease once the 
tax position for the institutions is dearer 
in April. 
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to trade in their independence for shares 
and cash. On the other hand, bidders are 
not generally willing to pay. the exaggerated 
prices Which some companies are asking, 
and more shareholders. are expecting. 
This week’s foretaste of bid prices much 
more in line with current market prices is 
likely to continue—and not only in brewery 
shares. 


J. A* & P. HOLLAND 

Bad Taste 


THE HUNDRED DAYS IN THE STOCK MARKET 



r 1364 October 


November 


December 


1966 January 


BREWERIES 


Flat Bids 


N ot for the first time speculators in 
shares of the smaller brewery com¬ 
panies are having to pay the price for over¬ 
optimism about what the major companies 
will pay for these smaller and often family 
controlled breweries. There are those in 
this market who still shudder at the name 
of Hardy’s Crown Brewery, which was taken 
over three years ago by United Breweries 
(as it then was) at a price of 45s., compared 
with a pre-bid price of 55s. Now Charring- 
ton United has made a bid for the Derby- 
based Offilers Brewery which values the 
ordinary shares below the peak prices of the 
past three years. Charrington is offering six 
5s. ordinary shares, which at the price of 
14s. 7id. are worth 87s. 9d. for each £1 
Oflilcr share. This values Offiler on an 
earnings yield* of 5J'V, and a dividend yield 
of under 3] 0 ... On this basis and with 
Charrington forecasting fol 1964 14 material¬ 
ly " higher profits and a total dividend of 
15",, against 134% it is hardly surprising 
that the Charrington tad ^receives the full 
backing of the Offilers’ directors. On news 
of ,the bid the shares fell 3 s. to 85s., but 
shareholders tan hardly expccL a more 
favourable, offer on 3 trading record which 
Shows only a slowly rising trend'in profits ; 
ind they should accejpfc Holders of the two 
classes of Offilers’ preference- come best tout 
of the deal with exchange offers giving them 
useful gains Of income from, more readily 
marketable shares. 


Bass Mitchells and Butlers has also made 
an offer at just below the market price for 
the ordinary shares it does not already own 
in Hunt Edmunds the Banbury-based brew¬ 
ing group. Bass's holding has been bnflt 
up by buying in the market from a third to 
44land it is now bidding three of its 
shares plus 2s. in cash for the remaining 
shares. With Bass at 17$. 6d. the offer is 
worth 54s. 6d., against the pre-bid price ol’ 
54s. 9d. But cvcn^o, at this price the shares 
are being bought on an earnings yield basis 
of 6.9 0 ,,, which is i4 points below jhe 
current average earnings yield on brewery 
shares. 

The third of the big brewery groups to 
swallow up this week a willing family- 
controlled company is Watney Mann, which' 
is taking its first Scottish brewery into its; 
group through its bid for the ’shares of 
Drybrough & Co, the Edinburgh-based 
brewers with some 140 tied outlets. 
Watney’s bid is worth £2 million and the 
Drybrough directors and others with shares' 
controlling 6o°,, of the votes havov^afaeady 
agreed to accept. Watncy's share and cask 
offer is worth about £7 15s. for each^of the 1 
unqocted Drybrough ordinary shares, while 
the quoted 5 0 ., preference are offered, an, 
attractive £ 1 a share, but this recognises the 
shares’ voting rights. 

This flurry of bids suggests that soirie of 
the smaller brewing families with a capital’ 
gains tax in ,the. offing are now more ready 


The prize for the fastest growing 
company of the year must go, rather 
surprisingly, to J. A . 6* P. Holland , 
the toffee group which has adopted 
attack as the best method of defence 
against shrinking markets; its ven¬ 
tures into distribution, paper and 
printing (wrappings) *as welt as neiv 
lines tn confectionery hate nearly 
quadrupled both its equity and its 
payroll during the year . 

T hus wrote a financial correspondent 
just three years ago in reviewing the 
bids of 196!. In fact, little has gone right 
for the company or its shareholders since 
then ; for 1963 there was a trading loss of 
£203,000 and no dividend. Now share¬ 
holders are told that the Holland family and 
others are selling 2,004,000 ordinary and 
1,135,000 “A” shares in Holland to the 
Carlisle biscuit makers, Carr and Co., which 
was itself acquired last year by the Cavcn- 
ham Foods group, in a battle with J. Lyons. 
The shares being acquired by Carr repre¬ 
sent 28.9% of the equity, but since the 
“ A ” shares carry six and a half times as 
many votes as the ordinary shares, Carr has 
bought a total voting interest of 48.9% 
ahd thus has effective control. So far the 
actual terms have not been disclosed, but 
the sellers are receiving cash and convertible 
loan stock on the basis of about 4s. 9d. for 
the ordinary shares and probably around 6s. 
for the “A” shares with their valuable 
voting rights. 

But the disturbing thing about this deal 
is that Carr is not intending to make a 
general offer to Holland shareholders, so 
that they will find themselves virtually a 
minority interest in a group controlled by 
the privately owned Cavenham group. Cer¬ 
tain members of the Holland board need to 
be reminded of the revised notes on com¬ 
pany amalgamations and mergers prepared 
by a group of leading City institutions in 
October, 1963, that “ shareholders who arc 
directors or have a dose association with 
the board have a duty, if they contemplate 
a sale of an effective controlling interest, to 
consider carefully whether the sale of their 
interest could affecr the ^position 1 of Mother 
shareholders, and whether in consequence 
they* ought to arrange formal) other share¬ 
holders to be given an equal opportunity to 
sell.** ’ - < 

At least Holland shareholders are prom¬ 
ised -another statement next week and it 
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■ The photograph above Wes taken from*one of the freehold altee avatable aurraundhta - 
the permanently secluded quartftrmilft of Elizabeth (each, Tortola. The picture alfO. pjiqwe 
Guana Island in the background. lOceanfront property with beach Is also available in tne 
magnificent Cap Estate ranch of St. Lucia. Developed by Gill 

■ The Caribbean is ppw only a few hours away and B 

■ A booklet with' photograph! surveyors layout am 
available from the London agents*" 

RICHARD' ELLIS & (ON cHART'gfiegsOf ^HrdfWF - 

DEPT. TE/2 M DOVER STREET LOW DON W.1 G RQfcYeAcft 71 BtC 
CITY OFFICE: 65 GRACECHURCH STREET E.CJ 
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The road to the future with 



Pyrotenax is the natyral choice for heating the Similes of road surface in the M.4 Chiswick viaduct and its 
approaches, the biggest road heating scheme to date. 

Over 280 miles of Pyrotenax mineral insulated heating cable will keep the four traffic lanes clear of frost, ice 
or snow, the total connected load being some 9,000 kilowatts. 

As pioneers in the field of embedded heating cables, Pyrotenax Limited are proud to be associated with 
this great contribution .to;road safety; - 


Consulting Engineers: 

Slj Alex^tder Cibb APartners, 
GehetiMig ■'*' : 

Telford House* Tothlll Street, 
London S.W.1, 


MalnCbnitrs^ors: 

Mjtyf?? Ridgwey, Hie*, Chrisfiant.. 

2 Lygon Place, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London S,W,1. 


Electrical .Subcontractors: 
Electrical Installations Ltd., 

65 Vincent Square, 

London S.W.1. 


Pyrotenax 

* 

THE ORIGINAL Mice CABLE 


M.l. 



THE PY ROT Eli A* GROUP- 

PYROTENAX LIMITED • HEBBURN-Oti-TYNE v^ebburn 83-2244/8 

CANADA: PYROTENAX OF CANADA LIMITED. P.O. box 4«S. West Street, Trenton, ONTARIO. 
AUSTRALIAi'PTROTBNAX .CASH PTY, LtM'fEL). Normanby Road. Nottinfl Hill, Clayton North, VICTORIA. 

REPRESENTATIVES AND AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
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coftld be that the plans of Gavenham (coa- 
nwllcdvby the young financier* Mr Jimmy 
Gdklsmith) will justify what seems in the 
light of present facts to be an unhappy solu¬ 
tion -to Holland’s present ills. Cavcnham 
last year also acquired a 55% stake in Car- 
sons, the chocolate and cocoa manufacturer. 
Since then Carsons has already acquired the 
Yeatman confectionery business and the 
Procea slimming foods group at a cost of 
£ii million. It is now in the throes of 
rationalisation and integration, as it needs 
to be, for up to 1963 it had made losses, in 
six of the previous ten years. It remains 
to be seen whether Cayenham has {dans for 
a consolidated confectionery group. Faced 
with a steady decline in confectionery, con¬ 
sumption in this country a policy of rational¬ 
isation. and integration makes Sense-—and 
this is. just what Holland aimed to achieve 
through its spate of acquisitions in 1961. 
Holland shareholders would be optimistic 
to expect the present changes in thrir com¬ 
pany to bring a swift solution to their prob¬ 
lems and an early return to the dividend 
list. But they (and this includes the 
Granada group, which bought a 10% stake 
in the equitv in 1961 at 7s. 6d.) may have 
little to lose by holding on to their shares, at 
least to see how the changes work out. 


COATS PASOLOS 

Ladybird Grows Up 

A nother stage in the growth of Pasolds 
is being completed with the Pasold 
family’s agreeing to sell control to Coats, 
Patons and Balduftis. Looking for growth 
outside its own, non-growing, activities, 
Coats’ eye has naturally strayed to com¬ 
panies whose products offer some degree of 
vertical integration towards consumer out¬ 
lets. The Pasold family owns 68 °o of the 
equity and faces the problem of reconciling 
this with death duties on one hand and 
maintaining the company’s growth on the 
other. The marriage between them seems, 
if not made in heaven, certainly to be a good 
match. Coats is offering to buy the 2.1 
million “A” shares held by the public at 
52s. 6d. at which price they yield 1.9% 
(covered over four times) and the family 
has guaranteed Coats a minimum of 51' 
from its own holding if the public docs not 
accept. Coats is also buying the r million 
44 B ” shares for half a million Coats shares 
(now standing at 44s.) and £1.5 million 
cash ; the “ B ” shares to be converted into 
“A” in April. 

Coats is to treat this deal as a straight 
investment, and will leave the Pasold family 
in charge. The effect on the company 
should be beneficial, as its growth has been 
limited by the previously restricted owner¬ 
ship. Production, in fact, has never kept 
pace with demand. The family will con¬ 
tinue with a large shareholding—a mini¬ 
mum of 15% ; more if there are a large 
number of acceptances from the public— 
although a shrewd investing public could 
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be;forgive* fqr wanting to hagg on to the 
sham under the new conditions. Pasoids, 
under family management and supported by 
a Goats anxious to expand, should be a 
company to go on watching. For Coats, 
the impact is more muted. Pasolds is tiny 
in comparison: Coats’ assets stand in the 
book at £130 miUionrr-25 times Paspid’s— 
although the ratio of pre-tax profits is about 
half that. It may be an expensive buy for 
Coats in terms of profits, but it is certainly 
a choice buy in any other terms. 


BRITISH OXYGEN 

Burnings or 1 Earnings 

O ne problem that the recent congress 
of European Financial Analysts 
attempted to tackle was to set out defini¬ 
tions of terminology. An example of the 
confusion that exists can be seen In the 
latest report and accounts of British Oxygen. 
In his statement the chairman, Mr J. S. 
Hutchison, warns shareholders that 44 it 
would be unwise at this juncture to forecast 
such an improvement in earnings as was 
achieved last year.” In the context of the 
profit and loss account, earnings are usually 
taken to mean the profits available, after all 
charges, for the ordinary shareholders. And 
on this basis earnings per share in the year 
to end-September fell fractionally, from the 
equivalent of 20.1 to 19.8%. In fact the 
chairman is referring to pre-tax profits, 
which on a 15% increase in sales to £84.4 
million rose by a quarter to £11.5 million. 
This increase was whittled away in sharply 
higher charges for tax and minority in¬ 
terests. Although the dividend is one point 
higher at 10%, in the end for shareholders 
it is earnings available for them that count. 
So it is perhaps not surprising, that British 
Oxygen shares have not in the past year 
come up to expectations as a recovery stock: 
as the chart shows, they have been con¬ 
vincingly beaten by The Econotnist-Extel 
indicator. The shares now at 9s. 6d. give 
a yield of 5i°,> which puts them almost in 
the income class. At this level the shares 
are just over a quarter down on their 1964- 
65 high and well over 50% down on their 
1961 high. 

In view of the cautious tone of Mr 
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Hutchison's statement, it tie pfiWsfc 
to expect the shares to, show an early ris* 
far above the current fare!. 

E iplltis before depre<jiatipp of £18*9 mjfilfoft 
isfc year broke out of the £xf£i6^mim 
range pf ttys.previous foffr years^d tt^fi 
seems a good chance tfiat that Ac/wiU pbW 
pierce the £20 million barker. The chair- 
man is more Optimistic about the Outlook 
for the overseas (^ptofes—|nd 
contributed some $2% of profits last year. 
At home steel is less important than engi¬ 
neering generally to British Oxygen, but 
dearly last yctffthe group's million 
tonnage oxygen plants started to earn their 
keep from the buoyant demand of the stOcl 
industry. The steelmakers’ optimism in 
their;recent reports suggests that for at least 
the first half or 1965 demand should ensure 
at last a fair return from this major invest¬ 
ment of British Oxygen. 

The firm’s current year has started well 
in this country, although with an £8 million 
net overdraft there could be a sharp rise m 
bank interest charges this year, and since, it 
imports half the carbide it uses to make 
acetylene British Oxygen is also hit by the 
import surcharge, Even though its over¬ 
draft is some £■$ million less than a year 
ago, financing still remains a problem, par¬ 
ticularly as there appears to be no tauinjj 
off in capital expenditure. In 1963-64 this 
amounted to almost £n million and at the 
year end capital commitments amputated to 
£7 } million against £ii million a year be¬ 
fore. Clearly a rights issue is not op the 
cards at the moment (there were four in the 
1950s) and the directors are considering a 
loan stock issue; it will certainly be more 
expensive than the £10 million' of 5!% 
debenture floated in 1956. 

This should give a useful boost to the 
gearing for ordinary shareholders, but any 
benefit on this score is more than out¬ 
weighed for the moment by the possible 
repercussions for British Oxygen from the 
proposed corporation tax. For on its very 
large overseas profits double taxation 
relief is likely to be limited to the rate 
of corporation tax irself. But a paradox of 
the tax changes is that while the attractions 
of companies with large overseas earnings 
may be dimmed in the eyes of existing 
shareholders, the introduction of a corpora¬ 
tion tax would once again bring such stocks 
into the orbit of the pension funds, which 
at present are not attracted to these stocks 
because of their low net UK rates of tax, 
which limits the amount that these “ gross ” 
funds can reclaim. 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 

Money market report, exchange rites, 
arbitrage calculations and Prices and 
Pay on page 494. 

STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
Home and overseas stock prices, yields 
and security Indices on pages 492 and 
493. 
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INITIAL SLR VIGLS 

■ < : i „ ' r . 

Cleaning Up 

B ack In 19,56 the then directors of the 
Initial Services laundry and linen 
supply eroup devised some highly compli¬ 
cated dividend rights for their newly 
created “A” shares, of which they distri¬ 
buted 5J % to shareholders and 45 % to 
employees. Xi» e “A” shares—they form 
only a tiny part of the dqijjty with a capital 
of ,C45»ock>-— participate in profits only 
when these rise above a datum line, .but u 

d its do move above this level these share- 
eri are entitled to a great deal. If this 
were not complicated enough, the dattun 
line is not constant but rises jn line wijh the 
company’s net assets, For the “A” share¬ 
holders this has been «f only academic ..in¬ 
terest in jeectit years, for tne last time that 
the datum profit was exceeded was in the 
financial year to March i960, although 
dividends were paid in the following two 
years from accntnuiated profits. But for 
the current year the datum line at £1.38 
million looks like being exceeded, for pre¬ 
tax profits of about /1.45 million are fore¬ 
cast on which the “A” shareholders would 
be entitled to the smaller of either. £75,000 
plus 20% of the excess of profits over the 
datum line or 12}% of net profits of the 
group. The gearing effect of these rights, 
as so far the “A” shareholders have found 
largely to their cost, is striking; thus in 
i960 the "A” shares earned 182% (from 
which a 175'.. dividend was paid) but in 
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the foilowfeg year, when pre-tax profits 
dropped by ioi% 5 earnings evaporated 
completely and are only now about to rental. 

But proposals are now being put forward 
to get rief of these “A” abates by giving 
nine 5$. Ordinary shares for every five “A" 
shares, which means that the holders of the 
“A" shares, which now represent just under 
ii% of the total equity capital, will held 
just under 12% of the total Ordinary shares 
after the exchange. And on the face of k 
the Ordinary shareholders look to be giving 
up a good deal for a high gearing, which is 
only just beginning to make an impact on 
profits after an absence of four years. Bpw? 
ever they have to remember that this period 
has beep one of reorganisation for fee fcoup 
and that this has hdd down profits, hop 
1 chairzpan 2 Mr K. E. Gaj$ke> told share¬ 
holders last year tiiat fee full benefits from 
this reorganisation had not yet been felt 
by the group. Moreover in the longer term 
profits can hardly fail to benefit from the 
provisions of the new Offices, Shops and 
Railway Premises Act, which should 
increase demand for Initial's linen hire 
services from offices and factories. 

But on balance shareholders of both 
classes would do well to support the prop- 
posals to amend the present share structure. 
This the directors admit has been a failure, 
as a result Of the invidious position in which 
they have been placed in reconciling the 
conflict of interests between the "A” and 
ordinary shareholders; and also because 
most of the employee shareholders sold 
their shares at the first opportunity, which 
was five years after the issue. This week 
they have been criticised by their chairman 
for doing so, but since Mr Garcke has often 
referred to the speculative nature of die 
“A" shares as an investment such criticism 
seems misplaced. In almost every year 
since they were issued, the “A” shares have 
fluctuated sharply with the high for the 
year usually double the low, while in 1961 
they moved between 10s. and 40s. fid. And 
the “A” shares have risen from 22s. 6d. to 
35s. 6d. since die first news of the scheme 
was released just before Christmas. If a 
company wanted to encourage employee 
investment, the issuing of shares as com¬ 
plicated as Initial “A” shares was the wrong 
way to go about it. 

WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

All Change 

T ee difficulties that periodically con¬ 
vulse boardrooms do not often reach 
the public quite so raw and bleeding as t^ie 
change announced this week in the board 
of Wall Paper Manufacturers. Mr Iifen 
Sanderson, the chairman (and member of 
the founding family) whose removal had 
been attempted last year by a determined 
shareholder, waa invited tafick from an over¬ 
seas fi;ip thi* Week only to be voted out of 
office. His fellow directors seemingly 
united tinder his successor, Mr John 
Watson, had not been able “ to reconcile 
divergences of opinion” on what changes 
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in fee company's management are needed 
to cope With fee chaise over tmdtyjifiim 
from a simple family wallpapermanufac¬ 
ture, to a world-wide group with interests 
in other fields of decoration. And the old 
form of family domination was hdd, in- 
inappropriate to the new conditions. One of 
the mam divergences was that the chair¬ 
man had retained too much control over 
the day-to-day running of the group (for all 
that the Sanderson family holds less than 
one per cent trf WPM’s equity). On his 
departure, Mr Sanderson is to be paid a 
44 modest golden handshake but to reveal 
the amount 44 would not be fair to Mr 
Sanderson.” 

The first of the reforms is fee appofet- 
mem <rf a flnagfic director, Mr J) Alan 
Ladds with a finance side strengthened, 
presumably' to facilitate the financing of 
new projects. Mf Watson intends to pursue 
a policy of vigorous expansion of existing 
interests. Whether he yill be able im¬ 
mediately to answer the criticisms of ex¬ 
travagance and incompetent investment 
made last year is another matter. 


AUSTRALIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Useful Non-starter 

W ith five stock exchanges for only.11 
million people it would have been 
thought that Australia did not need a new 
one. Nevertheless in the month before 
Christmas Mr H. C. Wilson of Roxburgh Sc 
Co (very reputable solicitors m Sydney) 
Was approaching some of the major institu* 
tions with proposals for a new exchange to 
be based on Canberra, on behalf of undis¬ 
closed clients. The institutions were 
naturally hesitant until the name of the pro¬ 
posers had been revealed ; it never was and 
the scheme has now collapsed. But it has 
achieved what the unknown person (or in¬ 
stitution) probabfy hoped to do. It is induc¬ 
ing the Association of Australian Stock 
Exchanges to revise its scale of commissions 
to make them more equitable for the large 
investors. 

Certainly, while there is no room for a new 
market, there is scope for reform. At fee 
moment charges are based on the market 
prices of the shares, With charges of id. on 
a shilling share (a rate of 8}%), 2d. on & 
3s. one (51%) down to pd. on shares priced 
at between 50s. and 60s. (1.5%). And 
there is no reduction for large dealings. At 
the same time the system In Australia does 
not involve jobbers, but a call over, and 
the aspiring reformer took against the 
double role of brokers as both principals 
and agents: it was proposed instead to 
appoint registered floor brokers to do the 
actual trading. 

It is likely that the new' proposals will 
include a minimun^chatge (to prevent small 
orders from being too unprofitable) and 
scaled-down charges above a Certain amount 
(to have the opposite effect), as well as a 
standard percentage charge on all trans¬ 
actions. 
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In Brief ... 

Rigours of the Market Place 

The full balance sheet of the National 
Discount Company, which Mr £noch Powell 
joined last year as a director, states that 
three-quarters of the bond holding is now in 
5 1 per cent Exchequer Stock maturing in 
March, 1966. It was depreciation in the 
bond portfolio that caused such heavy 
inroads on reserves in 1964: the transfer to 
contingencies reserve of £450,000 exceeded 
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declared profit of £382,496, which in Inland 
Revenue terms appears to have been 
classified as a net loss: the statement refers 
to u very substantial offsets ” of income tax 
in the coming accounting period. But the 
decimation of the carry-forward from 
£425,614 in 1963 to £42,302 last year is 
neatly offset by a timely revaluation of the 
Cornhill site, from the 1909 valuation of 
£ 100,060 to a current valuation of £560,000 
—which may still be conscrvative. 

Mining Merger 

The full documents have now been sent 
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out on the proposed merger of three 
London based mining houses, British South 
Africa Company (* r Chartered ”). Central 
Miping arid Consolidated Mines Selection 
into the hew Charier Consolidated group. 
At the end of last year net assets of the 
combined $roup amounted to £142 million 
with 39% in South Africa, 16% in the rest 
Of Africa, 23% in North America and 22% 
elsewhere. Anglo American will have a 
dominant 30% stake in the new group 
resulting from its existing holdings in the 
merging companies and from an exchange 
of cross-holdings. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 489, 490 and 491 
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stipcmnniiulioii. HoiisIuk Scheme, xubhatieiiJ 
leave and other bcndUs and mi-thud or 
iipplieiilton may be obialnuil from the Axwodii- 
tion ol Commnnwiairh Lnhersliics (Kruneh 
Oniec), Murlbeirouith House, Pall Mull. London, 

S ’ App’llentions ilose. In XtisrraPa and London 
on Wurth ft. fV't*. 


I ANCASHIRE COUNTV 
COUNCIL 

IOLMY IM.ANNINt, HIP\R|MINII 


R l Si \RC II ANALYST: R.tiddly groulmi 
lb in ot Maiiaucine-ui ( oumiLjiuis in the West 


I nil require an I coiiomies (irHdiiiitc (fcmnli’t 
to :isMime lesponsibibiy lor a wiete* rjnge uf 
u-seareh irqiii-Nix. in. hiding imliallv W»me 
, slUilsiieal woik. Iilk-ri-sllnu position for ihosc 
AppHeallons arc nobed lor the tolliyysinn ! who like it Iasi pace, safleiy and lull rotuTilsl- 
al point un-ms m the- I li.ulim.it tc is Kc search j htlity. Kscvlkm sul.uy und eondlllonx.— 

Suimn of Ihe County Pltiimlm; Depaitnieiil at ; Uov IS*J2 
PKI.SION. 


t.i) \SS1SIAM PI ANSI !S'( • OMKIK 
salary wiiliin firmle 1 \ " (fcl.4JA-U .‘as ,yet 
aniiumi. \urlKi;i|-.s should huK seiticl ill 
the* Ri-se-meh 1 >c pat imems ol local 
Mnhouiks. Central (■ciyernmcm or Rexeatch 
Instliures and should he comi'eteiit to oihjihIsc 
I md iisl and six ml siircyss, 

<h) PL \NMNl« VSSISIANI teiminitmme 
and maximum salary according io quuMlicn* 
noils and eMtericiut wilhm ihe laiuie t’lll- 
tlAli t>er iiiinum). 

kppliiants tor MiJicr post should possess a 
good honours depree in economies, ueography. 
soelolORy, mulisiie, or tvlnied aihjeels and 
should be generally interested In problems 
re'lHtlnv iu populnimn. ugrienluirc. Industry und 

housing. 


UNIVERSITY Or ST. ANDREWS 

1 HL IL-UI MIIPS |V PO| ||U \L 

s< it nl i. 

M'Pltc'.iiionx are Imilul lor the 
billowing iikuiule-s in ihe nepurimcni 
o» Poiilieul Sele-lke. Queen'll Culleb'e'. 

I Kinder : 

Lectin e ship Hu the* Held c*f 
political theory) 

Lieiureshlp (In Brliish and. nr 
Compiiratiie (niycrnnn nU 

Lee rule ship (in Intel national 
OrKRilixalion and/or Intuo 
national Kelxiions). 


Ilk" County Couneil li.u> a scheme for ihe 
Payment of Icfta) costs for house purchase, 
disiorbanec allow Hikes and icinoy.-il t-xpenws 
io a maximum of 1125. 


salary scale : tl 40i> x io LI.*WJ 
umeieney bar) x LK5 to t2.505, with 
ptHciiiR Mi'eurdlng to iiiRillfleiitionx und 
experience. 


Applications, slHlinK (Ippolnimi ill applie'd for. 
giving ilgc. qiialiflearlons. presem appointment 
e-xprrle-ik’c und two rde'recs. io ihe County 
Planning Oflicir (J). Past C lilt C owniy UflieN-s, 
Pfwslon, by I ehruary 15. 1%' 

UNIVERSITY OF READING 

Applications are imiud fe»r 1 ev turcshlps nnd 
Assistant lectureship* in Sociology- For one 
ol iliusc P"ist» prrleience will be Risen to u 
eHiidldaic with special qiuilifie.il Ions in social 
anihi-opolopy . for unmlici to ,i eaiididute with 
s|>eclal qiiallliealiiHix in indiisiii.il sociology. 
Ihe .ippiiimmenls will djite Irom October I. I‘*j5. • 

I urther particulars nui) be- obtained from (hi ! 
RigMrnr (Room 22 Oll.Rl Ilu- Unhcrsliy > 
Reading. hy whom npplieniloiis musl be 
rctdccd not later than Fcbruniv 27. 10o5 

UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

iiciuKisiiiP or \ssi\rwr 

in nmrsnip in puiiik \i. scilncl 

Thy Sc mile of The (.>uec n'v L^niversity of 
Bcllasi mutes ..ppIkaUtms ti>i a Leebire-shlp 
or \ssisiam l c-eiiiieslilp In Polllicill SeleilcC , 
irom Octoiler 1. I4(>5 \n urn rest in Inter- , 

naiioii.il Relaimns or ihe Poliiic.il Inmltuiions j 
til L'mlirdc\c loped ( onnirics w'll he an udyan- 
i.iur but I, not essenll.il s.d.iiy range ror I 
a Iceitiriship Is tl JOO lo t2 NdS plus conn b | 
hu'.t'iy lension ngliis under Ihe I SSI. and - 
tor in .issistunl lectureship tl <»*»!» io tl 2' , s | 
Tins 1 SSIJ Initial pl.nmg on ihe salary : 
scale will depend on tin.iHlu limns ind t »p 11 - I 
wilcc \nnlk adoils should he reeehed by 1 

S /art h I f‘ifW E i ft 1 1 lie i pai, leiil.u s may he t 

iihialiud Irom (i II ( owle M N I I B , J I’ , 


l .S S.U. : sruiU pywauls remmut at 
household ell eels 


NppIkUfforVi (sit ciipk-s). conudoiiig 
the numex of ihrrv rstece'c*. to be 
lodged by February 2r>. |qi>5. with Lhu 
SceTctary ol the Uulwrslty. Queen’* 
College. Dundee, fruni whont Turiher 
purtie'iiltirs may be ohixlncd. 


E DI1 OKI \L Rl SI ARC HFR required for 
The* Mlddie l:ast Dlge-si Imclllirc-in.'o more 
import am than cxperieiiic. Arable un asset.— 
84 Chnticcry Lane, London, W .C.2. Chancery 

8 5,1,1. 

THE SCOTTISH COUNCIL 
(DEVELOPMENT AND 
INDUSTRY) 


Lconomisi to jemi gtotip engaged (n 
sun c-y. ii- clew, and analysis ol all 
aspects ol Scottish I eonoiliy. currently 
engufted on follow-up in Toot hill 
Report Should hoc good »1tgr v e in 
Lcononiics with some Indu-Hrml <»r 
. omilicreial i xp. rietiee. Pic In led jge* 
croup 2o s and (u’s Cpplkatlons for 
.Ills Pitniaikm stair appoimmein to 
HuJ of Re-sc.irch Dbislon, Th<; 
Seoiiish Council iDikltipmem and 
In Ill-dry) I f astir Mreii, Ldinhurgh 2 


UNIVLRSIIY OE (^ULLNNLAND 

the Unncri i»\iu-s ernl.i i for the 

anil aPplfcUl lose on 

Ilk dates shown. 1 lie salary i i.mr Is 

Icetmei. L \2. HR) — 7 s tviou - t \ i, I UO 

lor lownsyillr poxiilon, n noiilum allow.mef 
ol t \ Ul ,\r annum will also I<l payuhle, 

L Li I URL K IN LC OS'OMIf s ■ Applicants 
should ImM- nn homuirH de-pree in economies 
I he Mieetisiul applicant's duilc will he mainly 
liuiiring ind iuiori.il woik iu I'ciieial eeononiie 
theory in one or oilier ol thi lourses e-nmlcd 
I eonomle'S I. Iionomlis II, I umnmio III. . 
Public Finance tMureh Slid. 

IFCrURIK »N HISTORY, UNIVlRSITYl 
COLLLOL OF TOWNSVILLL. Pietcrenec will | 
he Hiwn lo nPPlIuinit wlih a pom graduate J 
degree und ovcmcbs experltnci. The main i 
fleldn concerned are Amcrieaii und/or Brltich 
and/or AuMirullan History und/oi Asiun History 
(February 2wl»>. 

The Unlve'rsliy provides Superannuation 
similar to P.S S.U., Housing Asslsmnee. Study 


( I1Y OF IIIKMINfiH\M 
LDLCVIIO.N ( OMMIJ ILL 

CITY OE BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OE COMMERCE 

C.OSTV (iKI I N, nmMlNOHVM 4 

DIPVKrMlNl or BLJS1NLSS 
admin is i kamon 

Applications are incited for the" post of 
S| NIOR ILCIUKIR tn ORGAN ISA 1 ION 
AND MLTHODS tor Manage mciu/Business 
Studies ( ouihe's, and for Onuuilsuiion and 
Sfcthodi Courses I he post olfcr* oirporionhy 
for research ax well ns tc-uchina. 

Candidates nhnuld hold a Unhcrtlty Honours 
Degree or professional muililleutlon, und ha\c 
good experience. 

SALARY : Minimum Cl R95 ixr annum nxiru 
bv annuul Increments of £55 to a maximum of 
£2.115 per annum. 

FiinheT pankulurs and anptiiRilon form may 
be obialnvd from the Principal. 


Addiitonul information and applli'iuion forma 
will he supplied upon request to the AssoeTation 
at (‘ommonwealih UnK-ernldes (Branch Oflhv). 
MarlinKTHigh House. Pall Mull. I ondon. S.W I. 


Ihrre Is R Scheme for assistane'r with removal 

expenses. _ 

M. ATTS. 

Clerk ie» the Goiirnors. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

GENERAL PROGRESS IN FACE OF KEEN 
COMPETITION 

HIGHER PROFIT AND DISTRIBUTION 

IMPROVED QUALITY, RANGE AND EFFICIENCY 
OF SERVICE 

MR DUNCAN STIRLING'S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited Will be held on February 17th 
at 41. Lothbury, London. ECL 

The following is the Review by the Chairman, 
Mr Duncan Stirling, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts: 

Misgivings felt a year ago a* to the optimum 
then prevailing were unhappily more than 
iustifled, After a fair start the year gave way 
to the events which culminated in the exchange 
crisis of the autumn. The severity of the onset 
was unexpected, and it is indeed a baffling 
feature of these recurrent episodes that their 
violence is seldom indicated by the available 
statistics. 

The causes of our present trouble■» have been 
variously and copiously ascribed, with comment 
sharpened by ’political asperities, Their effect 
was a pressure on the value of our currency 
which touched the most sensitive nerve in our 
commercial anatomy, and its vibrations in¬ 
stantly spread around the world fiom the shock 
centre in London The urgency of the case 
was. as always, heightened by the international 
importance of sterling as a world reserve cur¬ 
rency. although of course no other nation 
would suffer so much as wc would by its 
deterioration. However, the price of the pound, 
on which we are so dependent, is not settled 
.n London but in the world’s international 
exchange markets, which use their own judg¬ 
ment as to whether our policies will maintain 
its worth. We may therefore well applaud the 
success of our monetary Authorities in estab¬ 
lishing drawing facilities with other central 
banks, by which that judgment has been sus¬ 
pended for some months, though this relief i> 
no remedy for the chronic disorder from which 
we suffer. 

RISK OF H ANDLING “ HOT " MONLY 

The withdrawal of fugitive money from 
London was accentuated by the large sums of 
foreign-owned sterling dial had been placed 
here with institutions, including Local Authori¬ 
ties, some of which had used the>e short-term 
loans for long-term investment The notorious 


ri>k ot handling this ho: money in such a way 
v.a* starkly revealed by is abrupt withdrawal, 
and ihe unhappy borrowers turned in their dis¬ 
tress to their bankers, who were fortunately 
able to help them although their advances were 
already fairly high ; and they rose higher still 
as the chain reaction went on in the succession 
which is typical of the kind of storm that broke 
in October and has not yet subsided. This 
aspect of the crisis demonstrates the unfor¬ 
tunate consequences when undertakings with 
no banking business or experience bid for 
money against the banking system and then 
Jean on it for extricating themselves from a 
situation into which thev should never have 
entered. By doing so they create serious and 
needless problems for others as well a> them¬ 
selves. It is to be hoped that this elementan 
lesson has been re-learnt and will r.ot again 
be forgotten either by those directly 
responsible or by those who can enforce its 
observance 

DISORDER C>» MXRKFls 

Another aggravation was the disorder of 
markets during the closing weeks of the year. 
This condition invariably follows the denial to 
anv market of the information on which confi¬ 
dence is based. An orderly market is not just 
a matter of quoting prices. There mu-t be a 
will to deal. The whole machinery of our 
trade and the world's depends* on markets, and 
to allow them to become disarrayed is to make 
as emphatic a “ stop ” signal as there is in 
the whole range of the “stop-go” code which 
it is sought to eliminate In any event, least 
of all in those w*e arc prone to experience, it 
seems unlikely that our precarious, volatile 
economy can ever be left to run its course with¬ 
out either check or stimulus. Certainly the 
measures we have lutely seen—the import sur¬ 
charge, rise in Bank Rate, and lending restric¬ 
tions—bear a familiar image 

The declared intern ion of the Government 
to promote industrial efficiency is to be wel¬ 
comed though the results cannot possibly be 
quickly achieved. Tt is germane to, recall that 


in our Bank we made an early start in the use 
of automation Reference was made to thi> 
more fullv a year ago. but I may add here that 
W'e are already at the point where we could 
not handle our present business without thi* 
process except with a much larger staff and 
more accommodation than we have. More and 
more ot the branches and ancillary services are 
being linked to the computer system and its 
advantages grow faster than* the pace of its 
application. 

The Government’s determination to main¬ 
tain the value of sterling deserves the support 
and encouragement of the whole conimunitv. 
but to find the means oF doing so L a strt 
challenge, because time is so short and die 
mcasuies for it are long-ranged; meanwhil: 
we have to convert the lively scepticism of out¬ 
side opinion which our affairs have aroused. 
There is no short-cut alternative to the arduous 
road we have to travel, and efficiency expressed 
in low' production costs is a condition for which 
there is no substitute. The prospect ahead b 
more rh:*n unusually uncertain, with many con¬ 
fusing factors. For instance, what ha> been 
reveakd av to future taxation has made what w 
concealed still more obscure. These revelation^ 
were presumably made to speed the approach 
to an Incomes Policy, but widespread rises in 
persona 1 , incomes have been announced while 
the rise in production required to support them 
without inflation L still out of reach. 

There are, however, good grounds for believ¬ 
ing that the adverse payments position which 
precipitated the crisis when it was reported in 
October was exceptionally unfavourable, and 
th.it by then our trade was already set on a better 
course. What is more important for the hope 
of ultimate success is the announcement that 
the first step towards an Incomes Policy ho* 
been taken. It is one for which full credit must 
go to the Government, Employers and Trade 
Unions. Many m$re steps have to be taken, 
and difficult ones’, as the two partners In indus¬ 
try approach the goal of a real partnership in 
their own and the national interest, which ate 
in Fad the same thing. To capture thfe elusive 
prize would be,a triumph Indeed. 
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BOARD AND MANAGEMENT 

There were no changes in the composition 
of the Board during the year, but Mr H. W. 
Norris has been appoktted a member fgon* 
January 1, 1965. He is well known to our share¬ 
holders having been Deputy Chief General 
Manager since 1962 and a Joint General Man¬ 
ager for many years before that. As Mr Norris 
has expressed a wish to retire from the General 
Management during the present year it is 
appropriate to record now, however briefly, 
our warm acknowledgment of over fortv vears’ 
devoted service which he has already given 
to the Bank. VTe look forward to having 
on the Board the benefit of his grea: 
experience. 

Mr A. W. Brooks, LLB, has been appointed 
a Joint General Manager with special responsi¬ 
bilities for general administration and for com¬ 
puter accounting, a field in which he is an 
acknowledged authority, and Mr T. F. B. 
Powell has been made an Assistant General 
Manager working with Mr Brooks, Mr S. A. 
Gregory, BCom., has been appointed Chief 
Accountant. There has been a number of 
retirements from senior po^ts among which 
were Mr F. T. A. Smith. BCom., Chief Man¬ 
ager of the Overseas Branch, and Mr G. E. M. 
Jenkins, LLB, Chief Manager, Trustee De¬ 
partment, who are succeeded respectively by 
Mr A. L. Goodall and Mr J. H. M. Richardson. 
BSc.vEcon.), Messrs G. W. Parkinson of 
Overseas Branch, A. T. Guy of Chester, E. J. 
Downic of Bristol, F. Faulkner of Temple Bar 
and D. C. D. Eller ton of Oxford hav e also left 
important managerial ippointmenr*. This is to 
mention but a few our of many whs have 
retired, having given long and honourable "er- 
v ice. Tliev all deserve out thank* and £Ood 
w ishes. 

RISULlN 1 OR 1 HE YUR 

The taxed profit for the year, after appro¬ 
priations to inner fCserres which arc propor¬ 
tionately the same as last year is substantially 
higher and we have declared a higher distribu¬ 
tion than for 1963 when the issued capital was 
smaller. The interim and final dividends to¬ 
gether represent an annual rate fractionally over 
2s. 4d. per “ B*' share on the present capital 
and we regard this as satisfactory. The good 
result is mainly due to our advances having 
been running at a higher figure throughout rhe 
year than in 1963—the average monthly amount 
was £602 million compared with £533 million 
—also to a higher Bank Rate, which averaged 
£5 Is. 2d. per cent compared with £4 Os. Id. 
per cent. On the debit side staff expenses have 
risen* though mitigated by the use of computer 
accounting. The rise in salaries of course 
means a higher liability for present and future 
pensions, which ha9 to be provided out of 
profits. In general expenses and premises 
maintenance we suffer like the rest of the com¬ 
munity and Lhis needs no advertisement. 

BALANCE SHEET 

Two of the main changes in the Balance 
Sheet come directly from our own decisions: 
firstly the increase in the issued capital by a 
“rights” issue of 3 for 10 and a capitalisa¬ 
tion issue of 1 for 5 ** B M shares last August. 
The latter invoh cd a draft of about £4.9^0,000 
on ihe Reserve including share premium 
account,- which was more than made good at 
that lime from Contingency Account and In¬ 
creased by another £2 million from the year's 
profit. The result is that we now have a total 
of Capital and published Reserve of over 
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£69 million. Secondly there is a rise in 
Premises Account of some £11 million. About 
one-half of this is accounted for by. outlays on 
,/thd large projects, mentioned, a ,yegr ago as well 
- as a number of smaller capital items. The 
remainder comes from writing back to Con¬ 
tingency Account sums which were written off 
our freeholds in bygone years, These freehold 
properties now stand in the Balance Sheet at 
their historic cost of about £23 million. Many 
wete acquired long ago; some quite recently; 
it is safe to say that as a whole their value has 
appreciated. Leaseholds are shown at cost less 
amortisation. i There is . of course in our 
premises a quantity of plant and machinery, 
such as accounting, sorting, listing equipment 
and the like, besides electronic “ hardware.'* 
The whole of this has been written off annually 
for, though so valuable to us, its realisable 
value would be problematical. 

Other important Balance Sheet figures are 
the rises in money lodged with and lent by the 
Bank. These two are together the main indi¬ 
cation of our progress, so we are glad to see 
each of them at record levels. This rs particu¬ 
larly true of the deposits because they are the 
first requisite of our ability to make profits. 
These increases, and therefore the improved 
results of ihe year, could not have been 
achieved without the unremitting efforts of our 
management throughout the country. British 
Government Stocks are all short dated—mostly 
within five years, and the earliest maturity will 
help us to meet the seasonal tax drain by our 
customers in the coming months. 

The onh change in ihe Subsidiary Com¬ 
panies hem is an increased holding in West¬ 
minster Foreign Bank ; tlvs is described below. 
There Is no material change in the Trade 
Investments, hut it is wonh mentioning tha: 
Mercantile Credit Company, in which we have 
a 20 per cent intetesr. again had a much im¬ 
proved gear's profir and paid a higher dividend. 

PROGRESS and performance 

The general progress Of the Bank's business 
is ihe more satisfactory for having been made 
in the teerh of competition as keen as ever: 
this is no: only apparent At home bur also in 
our extensive international business which has 
again shown a satisfactory growth. One poten¬ 
tial source of competition lies in the suggestion 
that tlie Post Office vhould set up a Giro sys- 
icra for money transfer. It seems that this 
proposal is made without due regard for the 
growing popularity of the cheque as a means 
of payment and without awarfmess of the Credit 
Transfer iV^tcm already available at all Clearing 
Banks. This facility, though introduced less 
than four years ago, is widely used by cus¬ 
tomers and non-customers and is recognised 
as one which is peculiar to our highly dew eloped 
nation-wide hanking system; nothing of this 
kind exists in foreign countries where the Giro 
system is used. This subject was admirably 
discussed in an article in The Times of 
December 31st bv the Chairman of the Banking 
Information Service. 

We have made great exertions to keep im¬ 
proving the quality, range and efficiency of our 
sen-ice, and the result has been rewarding 
though i: leaves no room for complacency. For 
all that has been done—and there is no end 
to it—our whole Management and staff deserve 
the highest praise. The General Management, 
under Mr Chesterfield’s distinguished leader¬ 
ship, have by precept and example set for them¬ 
selves and maintained a high standard which 
can be seen throughout the Bank, and visits 
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to our branches and departments make us 
aware of an enthusiasm and pride in its good 
name. Our shareholders may well feel a similar 
ptidf ki ifie; ijpen and Vofcnm who serve them 
—and Oflr CuAtomert-^so' well. 

Those services have been given under the 
shadow of repeated raids and attempts at rob¬ 
bery with violence at bank branches, Luckily 
in the eight cases in our Bank during the year 
none of our staff suffered serious injury, though 
in each instance both men and women have 
acted w ith exemplary courage and coolness. 
They have shown resource too, whereby in two 
cases the knaves had their trick turned against 
them and were poorer when they quitted. 
These lawless incidents are cause for grave 
anxiety and it need scarcely be said that all 
possible steps are taken to prevent the danger 
to life and property. 

During the year a difference of opinion be¬ 
tween the Bank and ks Staff Guild as to salaries 
was submitted to arbitration, and an increase 
was awarded. I would like to record pur 
appreciation of the fact that these negotiations 
and the recourse to arbitration were conducted 
without any impairment of the goodwill which 
has always marked the relationship between the 
Bank and its officers. 

BANKING SUBSIDIARIES 

In the Ulster Bank Mr Hugh Clark relin¬ 
quished his appointment as a Managing Direc¬ 
tor in July, but fortunately for the bank he 
remains as Chairman and we are deeply in¬ 
debted for his strong and wise leadership. He 
continues to be supported by Mr Watson as 
Deputy Chairman, jointly now with Sir Robert 
Kinahan who was appointed to this office 
during the year. Lord Aldenham expressed 
his wish to retire from the Ulster Bank Board 
and Sir Walter Barrie has taken his place, so 
that he and Mr Chesterfield represent West¬ 
minster Bank in the Ulster Directorate. The 
Bank has again made progress both in Northern 
Ireland and in Eire, giving further evidence 
of the good work done over many years by the 
Management; it also represents the fruit of 
close co-operatiofc with Westminster Bank’s 
General Management. Our thinks are due to 
rhe whole Board for their successful Conduct 
of the business, which has been achieved 
against rising costs. 

For Westminster Foreign Bank 1964 was t 
notable year. Improved results came from the 
continental branches, and by opening a branch 
in the City of London wc have been able to 
make much better use of deposits. The founda¬ 
tions of this expansion were laid a few years 
ago, and to match our expectations we have 
increased the authorised capital to £5 million 
and rhe paid-up capital to £3 million. The 
whole is still held by Westminster Bank. In 
the wider scope of the business now being done 
we have been able to offer facilities to customers 
of the parent bank besides making important 
new overseas connections. During the year we 
took up a small participation, along with bank¬ 
ing friends in London, New York and the 
Continent, in the Banco de Financiadon Indus¬ 
trial, of Madrid: a new undertaking set up 
under ihe auspices of our old friends the Bank 
of Vizcaya. Our Bank’s fine premises in Place 
Vendome, Paris, have been greatly improved 
and the new lay-out and working accommoda¬ 
tion is appreciated by our staff there. The 
year's results are an occasion for congratulating 
our whole Management in London and the 
branches overseas, and all those serving with 
them, on a splendid performance. 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY MR J. S. HUTCHISON TO THE 
SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF MEMBERS 
TO BE HELD ON FEBRUARY 16 , 1965 


moms 

Trailing profits last year ar £11,450,000 were 
up £2,333,000 on the previous year; deprecia¬ 
tion charged, at £7,504,000, was £763,000 
higher. 

Home profits at £4,380,000 were £1,325,000 
higher and overseas profits of £7.070,000 were 
up £1,008,000. 

Sales at £84,437.000 were over £11,000,000 
up. The increase in sales and earnings was 
widely spread. 

TXXAIION 

Taxation is very heavy compared with la^t 
year when there was higher investment allow¬ 
ance benefit and some non-rccurring tax holi¬ 
day overseas. 

Home and overseas tax is up by £1,142.000 
on the increased profit, and the 6d. increase in 
the home rate and higher rates overseas take a 
further £304,000 ; UK tax on dividends from 
overseas companies and other adjustments add 
another £327,000, and investment allowance 
relief is down by £219,000. £350,000 ol pre¬ 
vious reserve was released. 

Kt.Sr.KMS AND DIMUrNI) 

Minority interests now 'take £1,169,000 
(£743,000) following the public issue of 30 per 
cent of the share capital of African Oxygen 
Limited. 

Subsidiary companies retained £1,174,000 
(£1,313,000) of the £7,149,000 net disposable 
profit balance; £1,500,000 is placed again to 
General Reserve, and £106,000 to Debenture 
Redemption Reserve. Preference dividends and 
the proposed increased ordinary dividend re¬ 
quire £2,589,000 (£2,337,000), leaving £115,000 
profit to add to the amount carried forward, 
now £1,780,000. 

Profits retained and amounts placed to re¬ 
serve arc used in the business and arc a pro¬ 
tection against future increased costs of 
replacing assets. We must allow, too, that 
some profits retained overseas are subject to 
exchange control restriction, and that additional 
tax would arise on any additional remittances. 

The Directors recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 7 per cent, making 10 per cent for 
the year compared with 9 per cent, allowing 
for the capitalisation issue in March, 1964. 

FINANCE 

Group overdraft of over £12m. a year ago is 
reduced now to about £9m„ but new oppor¬ 
tunities for expansion at home and overseas 
will involve increased capital expenditure again. 
Accordingly the Directors have been consider¬ 
ing the issue of some further loon capital. 


INIUIMKIAL AM) MLlHCAt l.ASIS 

Demand for industrial gases for general 
engineering increased, and fuller use was made 
of production capacity. Argon and propane 
(bulk and cylinder) and nitrogen were all in 
great demand—a special feature with nitrogen 
being ability to meet short-notice demands for 
very large supplies for such purposes as purg¬ 
ing new methane-carrying tankers ; and the 
polarstream liquid nitrogen system for trans¬ 
port of refrigerated foodstuffs looks like becom¬ 
ing important. 

Much greater use was made of tonnage oxy¬ 
gen capacity, though there were early periods 
of reduced output through steelworks labour 
troubles in areas where much of HOC piodm.- 
tion is concentrated. 

Medical gas sales rose again ; and hospital 
pipeline systems supplied from central liquid 
oxygen storage were considerably extended. 

USER l.QUIPMI N I 

The new Technical Ccntic at Cricklcwood 
was opened last March by HRH The L'rinee 
Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. It is probably 
the largest of its kind in the world ; here 450 
scientists, engineers and technicians are busy 
developing equipment from the massive elec¬ 
tronically-controlled machine for cutting hot 
slabs in steel rolling mills to the minute gas 
cylinder-operated mechanism for actuating the 
limbs of thalidomide children. 

Exports account for one-quarter of equip¬ 
ment sales and there was development in every 
direction. 

In the highly competitive field of electiic 
welding there was manifest and remarkable 
improvement in both consumables and equip¬ 
ment ; BOC’s high technical reputation for 
machines and for processes was further en¬ 
hanced. 

Turnover in medical equipment was larger 
than ever, partly due to the introduction of the 
latest version of the well-known Boyles anaes¬ 
thetic machine incorporating many important 
refinements. Nearly half of this production 
was for export, and these machines are now' 
being produced or assembled in the factories 
of three of the overseas associated companies, 
and by a licensee in USA. 

Some items of equipment are in such demand 
that it has not always been possible to keep 
pace with customers 1 requirements—especially 
when raw materials and components are out- 
with BOG control, and when there is much 
competition for available supplies. But the 
position is rapidly being righted with obvious 
improvement to sales. 

CHEMICAL PLAN 1 

Chemical plant manufacture remained at 


reduced level for most of the year but with 
improvement in the last quarrel. Enquiries for 
tonnage oxygen plants are numerous and de¬ 
finite ; there are expectations of orders both at 
home and abroad. 

Two additional tonnage plants were com¬ 
missioned during tile year giving BOC total 
UK capacity ol 4,400 tons qgr day in 25 instal¬ 
lations. 

CHI MIC Ms 

Melamine and dicyundiamide continued to 
do well, particularly in exports which were 
abouL 60 per cent ol sales. Polyvinyl acetate 
emulsions, on the other hand, met greater 
resistance in the highly competitive outlet 
to the paint industry; the situation should 
improve through a broadening of the range 
offered, * 

The carbide factory at Odda. Norway, had 
another excellent year, with a record profit. 
BOC. and its industrial partners in the asso¬ 
ciated hydro-clecrnV undertaking, A/S Tyssefal- 
denc, have been able to put in hand a long- 
contemplated second stage of“ power develop¬ 
ment, with the approval of the Norwegian Gov¬ 
ernment, at an estimated cost of about £7m. 
An internationally subscribed loan was obtained 
by A/S Tyssefaldcne and construction was 
begun. When the additional power is available 
in 1968, the carbide-making capacity will be 
increased from 50,000 to 80,000 tons per annum 
without major expenditure on the carbide plant, 
giving an economic development which would 
not be obtainable if {he complete installation 
had to be built at today’s cost. 

At Maydown, Northern Ireland, there was 
further improvement in carbide and acetylene 
production and new' records in technical efii 
cicncy; but there is to be a major change here 
to take advantage of newer technology. The 
present earbide/aeetylenc process was adopted 
in 1956 when the alternative method of acety¬ 
lene manufacture from naphtha ivas not yet 
profitable; now it is and it will appreciably 
cheapen the product. There will be a capital 
outlay of about £3m. 

BOC announced recently a new venture in 
chemicals—the fractionation of tall oil, giving 
products used in the plastics, paint, paper, de¬ 
tergents and linoleum industries. The plant 
will cost about £750,000 and will be the first in 
the UK for the distillation of crude tall oil to 
produce high quality tall oil resins and fatty 
acids which were previously imported. The 
first shipment of crude tall oil has arrived : 
the plant should^ be in operation next 
autumn. 

SPAKKLtrS 

New manufacturing arrangements mentioned 
last year helped to get very good sales of spark- 
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left syphons, nearly half for exports. New 
designs have proved attractive and a wider 
market is exposed, 

The cheapness and convenience of die spark¬ 
lets type bulb lead to its considerable use in 
many different ways. One Just now U the CO, 
tilled bulb In Are extinguishers; and other 
applications are In hand. 

RESEARCH AND DI.Vl.U)PMLNF 

Future products derive from research and 
development in many fields; from cryogenics, 
with temperatures almost at absolute zero, to 
plasma-arc at die highest harnessed by 
man. 

There is much activity in deep low tempera¬ 
tures, and the novel-helium refrigerator built 
to operate down to 3 K referred to last year, 
is now in final proving at the National Institute 
for Research in Nuclear Science at HarwelE 
Liquid helium is regularly supplied for scien¬ 
tific experiment in many universities and re¬ 
search organisations and. ta indiisfry. J British 
Oxygen Cryo-products supplies the advanced 
equipment for storing and handling liquid 
hydrogen and liquid helium. 

Another area of research is the anaesthetic 
and analgesic uses of BOC gases. Scientists 
engaged here have solved the difficult problem 
of providing oxygen and nitrous oxide in a mix¬ 
ture homogeneous throughout ; this new product 
should be widely u^cd by midwives in domi¬ 
ciliary childbirth. 

Many other a\pects of scientific and technical 
works, with new products and new processes 
in mind, will keep BOC in the forefront of tech¬ 
nical progress, be of outstanding service to the 
community, and. by increase of turnover and 
prohrs, of benefit to shareholders. 

OVERSEAS 

BOC in the UK lpd great pleasure in wel¬ 
coming last March the chairmen and chief exe¬ 
cutives of sixteen overseas associated companies 
for the triennial conference and opening of the 
Technical Centre. This gathering, as in 1961, 
was of interest and value to all taking part there¬ 
in, and it strengthened the ties and family spirit 
throughout the group. Since then, I have been 
to Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia, and 
Sir Geoffrey Eley is about to visit India and 
Pakistan. In turn we have enjoyed and bene¬ 
fited from visits from several directors of over¬ 
seas companies. 

In a year in which almost every overseas 
company materially improved its position, some 
merit particular mention. South Africa had an 
extremely good vear; and the previous records 
in Australia and New Zealand were again ex¬ 
ceeded despite a setback in Australia through 
labour troubles in ihe first half year. Rhodesia 
and Malaysia fared better despite political fac¬ 
tors ; and the progress reported last year in 
Canada continues. The situation in India and 
Pakistan is still difficult but there is improve¬ 
ment to report. There has been no change in 
Burma where private trading has almost been 
ended. In Italy, trading was adversely affected 
by severe national financial restriction; recovery. 
Of which there are now signs, may take 
time. 

MAN At. I Ml M' AND SI AIT 

A further important step in the development 
of management was the appointment of regional 
controllers in each of the four UK regions. 
They are responsible for operating local man- 
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agement and organisation, and can -give deter 
attention to customer needs, and to • develop¬ 
ment in the regions, than is, possible from a 
central office. Benefit r i<j ; already tvjdent from 
the change. 

Last year entailed added responsibilities for 
our six chief executives who lead management, 
and for overseas managing directors and senior 
officers everywhere. They, and staff and workers 
of all grades responded splendidly, in all ways 
and in all places. 

We thank each one of them for what they 
have -done. 

PROSPLCTS 

British industry faces many serious uncertain¬ 
ties today—more than at any - time- in recent 
years—and uncertainty is more damaging to 
trading interests than almost any defined pro¬ 
posal, however uripaJarablc. The momentum 
of the good trading in the past year or more is 
carrying industry forward just now, but this 
will dwindle and disappear if uncertainty be not 
soon dispelled and business confidence restored. 

We do not know, for example, what is to 
happen with some most important features of 
taxation. What account is to be taken now of 
investment allowances W'heu considering new 
projects ? Are these to be valued at the present 
rate of 56J per cent or only at a corporation 
tax rate of perhaps 35 per cent ? And for 
profits earned abroad, is double taxation relief 
ro be only at a corporation tax rate ? Surely 
it cannot be intended in this way to discourage 
extension of productive capacity, or to cause 
overseas investment, with its annual foreign 
exchange income, to become more difficult to 
undertake, or to bring expanding industry to a 
period of enforced inactivity in its constructive 
function of investment planning ? Questions 
of this kind need early answer if wrong decision 
is to be avoided. 

The 15 per cent import surcharge in its first 
two months did not reduce imports by any 
appreciable or worthwhile amount. But what 
of exports ? The customer overseas, if not 
provoked to retaliate by cancelling orders 
already placed in UK (as some have), is cer¬ 
tainly more disposed to place his business with 
others ; and the others are not slow to seize 
the unexpected opportunity to capture business 
Britain would ordinarily expect to get. And 
what of costs ? BOC is obliged, for example, 
to import about half the carbide used to make 
acetylene ; there is no alternative. Carbide is 
not classed as a raw material, so the surcharge 
has to be paid and this means increasing the cost 
of acetylene to industry. Again, BOC has in 
effect to pay the surcharge on a hundred and 
one machine components. So costs go up, and 
import continues. 

Now as to BOC prospects — 

There must be caution generally as to pro¬ 
spects in 1965 ; it would be unwise at this 
juncture to forecast such an improvement in 
earnings as was achieved last year. 

Overseas results should again be good, and 
should respond to any improvement in political 
and economic conditions. 

In the UK we have started well this year, 
but costs are up. National insurance, petrol 
tax and overdraft interest account for over a 
quarter of a million per annum, and there are 
many other items. But BOC is reach to take 
advantage of every opportunity to improve its 
position. A quick ending by Government of 
present uncertainty would help more than 
anything. 
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R. A. LISTER & COMPANY 
LIMITED 

EXPORT TRADE INCREASED 

The Annual General Meeting of It. A. Lister 
and Company Limited was held at Durdey on 
January 25th. In the absence of the Chairman 
who is. abroad on business, the following state¬ 
ment was read by the vice chairman, Mr Frank 
Lister, ORE, JP: 

From the audited Accounts and financial 
results enclosed you will observe, that we have 
once again in the ninety-seventh year Of your 
Company’s existence achieved a record year. 
This results from a substantial increase in the 
volume of sales, and the resultant increased 
production ftoto in our factories brings a grati¬ 
fying increase in our Profits. The trading 
Profit for the year has increased from £1*323,988 
to £1,698,420 and our provision for taxation 
has increased from £757,307 to £941,677, in¬ 
cluding provision for the increased Income Tax 
rate at 8s. 3d. in the £ embodied in the Autumn 
Budget. The net Group Profit after tax is 
therefore £901,918. 

It is proposed to pay a Final Dividend of 
81 per cent making with the Interim Dividend 
of 4 per cent already paid, 12J per cent for the 
year on the Issued Ordinary Share Capital. 

We are placing a further £175,000 to the Plant 
Modernisation Reserve accounts of the Parent 
and its Subsidiary Companies, bringing these 
reserves to £475,000, for the purpose of con¬ 
tinuing to keep abreast of modern production 
processes and material handling methods, and 
the Balance of £216,146 is being carried forward 
in the Revenue Reserve and the Profit and Loss 
Accounts, making the Total of Profits retained 
for the year £391,146. 

Some minor amendments have been made in 
the presentation of the accounts before you and 
they comply with the letter received by quoted 
Companies from the Chairman of the Stock 
Exchange. 

The £750,000 five per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock falls due for repayment at par on 
July 1st next and your Directors intend to make 
this payment out of the cash reserves of the 
Company which are currently sufficient for this 
purpose. 

Our Stocks are up some 15 per cent as at 
September 30th compared with the previous 
year, a factor which reflects in part the common 
difficulty in securing materials and components 
from suppliers already over-sold, together with 
the increased turnover. 

TEN YEARS OF RECORDS 

It is interesting to observe that each of the 
past ten years has been a record, and we have 
been able 

(a) ro increase the volume of our Export 
Trade, which now represents a very high 
percentage of the total, as well as to 
increase our trade at Home. 

(b) to provide steady employment to in 
increasing number of staff and work¬ 
people both at our Factories and at those 
from which we purchase supplies, raw 
materials and components. 

(c) to pay a reasonable return on the invested 
capital on which our progress has been 
built. 
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U) plough* back into our business 3 sub¬ 
stantial peKttrita^c of pur profits \>ilh 
which we Nai'O becn'flfok to finance ftUf 
steady expansion. 

(v\ and last but by no means least, as the 
figures before you indicate, we have paid 
a very substantial sum year by year in the 
form of taxation to the Chancellor. 

Our operations In the year under review 
have been made in a world in which many of 
the countries have been experiencing ribriOnfialty 
difficult trading conditions tad daily are finding 
it harder to finance their import requirements, 
due to their internal inflation and the balance of 


FELIX POT1N S.A. 

(Paris) 

Established 1844 

The Annual General Meeting of Felix Pot in 
S.A. was held in Paris on December 7, 1964, 
under the chairmanship of Count Cahcn 

Anvers and in the presence of Monsieur Andre 
Mentzelopoulos, Deputy Chairman and Man¬ 
aging Director. The following arc details 
of the report presented by the Hoard of 
Directors: 

Old properties represented a value of 
Frs. 32,835,380.38 after depreciation. Work 
continued to renovate old properties and the 
total of rents received for the year ending June 
30, 1964, amounted to Frs. 4,086,157.13 (Frs. 
3,404,167.25), a rise of 20.03 per cent. Profit 
before depreciation also rose, from Frs. 
2,504,678.10 to Frs. 2,945,667.40. 

As regards new properties, tenants have begun 
to move into the new 3-storey building, and the 
10-storey block will be handed over in the course 
of December. The 26-storey tower block is in 
course of completion, as is the 6-storey building 
and one of the three 8-storcy blocks. A new 
large-scale development at Pantin (Seine) is in 
the planning stage. 

The Company has four subsidiaries. Sofal 
Cercle Bleu ran 273 shops and 8 supermarkets 
on January 31, 1964. Turnover rose by 7.61 
per cent to Frs. 142,628,000, and by another 
13.38 per cent during the seven months to 
August 31, 1964. P.A.C.Y. S.A., a company 
specialising mainly in the production of meat 
products, achieved an 11.3 per cent rise in turn¬ 
over to Frs. 17,399,867.61, with a funiter increase 
of 2.6 per cent during tlic seven months to 
August 31, 1964. 

Sovin registered a rise in sales of 3.97 per 
cent to Frs. 25,313,320.76 and another 12 per 
cent during the first six months of the current 
year. Cencar made particular efforts to improve 
the purchasing organisation for products other 
than food, and had turnover figures of 
Frs. 78,568,402.84 on trading account and 
Frs. 50,806416.17 on commission account, repre¬ 
senting increases of 2.7 per cent and 10.2 per 
cent respectively. 

Net profit amounted to Frs. 1,998.696.93. of 
which it is proposed to appropriate 5 per cent 
to the legal reserve and to distribute a net divi¬ 
dend of Frs. 2.40 per share, which is an increase 
of 20 per cent over last year’s dividend. This 
leaves a balance of Frs. 991,948.17 to be carried 
forward. 

The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
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payments problems which so often result from 
such inflation. . 

PRODUCTIVE ULFlCfENCY 

In accordance with our past practiced we are 
sending to the USA and the Continent Tech¬ 
nical Teams to study ways and means of in¬ 
creasing productive efficiency in our factories 
and to keep abreast of technological progress. 

You will appreciate that to get the best*results 
from production methods a good order book 
is a “ must.’* Our thanks are due to all those 
Sales and Service Personnel who unsparingly 
serve your interests both at home and overseas, 
and who have made such a substantial contribu- 
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tian to this end, often working under arduous 
conditions. 

Wc realise that wc must continue; as hitherto, 
not only to increase our trade with traditional 
markets but also to ensure that the new and: 
developing ones are encouraged to. benefit from: 
the experience and quality embodied in. the 
products which we have to offer. 

In conclusion, it is my privilege to convey 
to the ever increasing team of men and women 
operating in the Offices and Factories of your 
Parent, Subsidiary and Associated Companies 
and branches our appreciative thanks for their' 
valued collaboration. 

The report was adopted. 


THE UNION DISCOUNT COMPANY 
OF LONDON LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London Limited will be 
held on February 17th in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr Eric O. Faulkner, MBE: 
1964 has been a difficult year for your Company. 
Not since 1931 has any trading year seen a net 
increase in Bank Rate of 3 per cent. The in¬ 
crease of 1 per cent in February and even more 
the sharp further rise of 2 per cent in late 
November inevitably resulted in substantial 
running losses both on Bills and Bonds. 
Although the trading margins on Bills are now 
recovering, losses on running the Bonds still 
persist, and in addition a drastic reduction in 
the market value of our Bond portfolio has 
occurred 

In these circumstances I fee/ it is therefore 
satisfactory to be able to report a profit for the 
year which, after tax, and after making a transfer 
to inner reserves, is sufficient not only to pay 
the same dividend but also to increase the 
balance carried forward by £144,000. 

As is always the case when uncertainties beset 
the gilt-edged market, jobbing opportunities 
have been fewer this year. Withdrawals of 
sterling from London during the last weeks of 
the year and the'.resulting tightness of money 
in opr Market made it difficult to retain at 
the year end as large a portfolio of Treasury 
Bills as in 1963, but this is partly compensated 
for by our increased holding of Commercial 
Bills. 

While Bank Rate continues at its present very 
hiuh level it is unavoidable that we continue 


to earn less interest on our Bonds than the 
interest we have to pay on the money we 
borrow. Moreover, while uncertainties regard¬ 
ing capital gains tax remain we can hope for 
little improvement in gilt-edged prices. Our 
prospects for the early part of 1965 therefore are 
not encouraging. 

It is at such times that the state of our inner 
reserves is so important. Our policy of building 
up these reserves over past years, their main¬ 
tenance intact to date, and the average life 
of our British Government Bonds (approxi¬ 
mately 21 months) all of which are valued in 
our books below par, give us sober confidence 
that wc can see through the adverse conditions 
of the present to happier daVs ahead. These 
reserves, without which wp could not sustain 
our present Bond portfolio, also enable us to be 
sure that your Company can continue to play 
its appropriate parr in the Money Market, which 
is so unique and so important a factor in the 
maintenance of London’s place in the inter¬ 
national financial mechanism. 

To our Management, to whose skill and 
judgment wc owe the inherent strength of our 
position, to our Staff who have had an arduous 
year, and to our friends and customers whose 
understanding and support sustain us all, vour 
Board offers its most grateful thanks. 

In response to the request from the I-ondon 
Stock Exchange a summary of profits, etc. in 
past years is set out below'. On this occasion 
figures arc shown back to 1951 when a change 
was made in the Company’s capital. In future 
a 10-year summary will be given. 
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RANH SELECTION CORK^ ATTO^ LTMITED 

INCREASING blVEiftSJFlCAtioN OF l^TER&TS 


The seventy-third Annual General Meeting 
qf Rand Selection Corporation Limited wiH be 
held in Johannesburg on February 23, 1965. 

The following are extracts from the scuamcat 
by the Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, 
Which has been ,circulated to members with the 
annual report and accounts: 

Increased Investment* 

* The Corporation and its subsidiaries have 
dqjoycd a further advance in profits during the 
year under review. The group profit, after 
deducting taxation and minority interests, was 
Rl 5,614,000, which is Rl,l 50,000, or eight per 
cent, higher than the profit earned in the pre¬ 
vious year. The most important factor con¬ 
tributing to this increase was a rise in invest¬ 
ment income of R805,000 to R14,718,000, reflect¬ 
ing higher distributions over a broad range of 
the group’s investments. 

The book cost of the group's investments 
increased by R5,640,000 to R157,230,000. Of 
this increase, R4,311,000 relates to quoted in¬ 
vestments, whose market value, calculated on a 
new basis, ro$e by RU,359,000 to R278,730,000. 
Formerly those investments of Rhodesian sub¬ 
sidiaries quoted in both Salisbury and Johannes¬ 
burg were valued at the higher Johannesburg 
price; such investments are now valued at 
Salisbury prices. Had the new basis been 
applied last year, the appreciation in market 
value during the year under review would have 
been R2,370,000 greater. 

Purchases and sales and changes in market 
prices have affected the disposition of the 
group's shareholdings among the various 
sectors of investment. Investments in financial 
stocks now account for over 22 per cent of the 
Value of the group's portfolio, and industrial 
interests for over 12 per cent. On the other 
hand, our investment in gold mines has de¬ 
creased by 4.7 per cent to 27,3 per cent, largely 
owing to a slight decline in prices of gold mining 
company shares over a period when prices in 
most other sectors increased markedly. There 
has been a firmer tendency in gold mining stock* 
since the end-of the year under review. 

Charter Consolidated 

After the dose of the year The British South 
Africa Company, The Central Mining and 
investment Corporation Limited and The Con¬ 
solidated Mines Selection Company Limited, all 
Of which arr British companies, announced that, 
ih view of the similarutefl in their business and 
their common associations, it would, if found 
practicable, be in their best interests to amalga¬ 
mate. The proposition has been investigated 
by two London merchant banks and a basis for 
the amalgamation has been recommended. The 
scheme of arrangement, which has been accepted 
by the boaids of the three companies, will now 
be submitted to the courts, and to shareholders 
Apr approval. In exchange for its shareholdings 
ip the companies concerned, this corporation will 
acquire an interest in the combined company, 
which is to be called Charter Consolidated 
Limited. The merger will produce a company 
df great financial strength, having a very wide 
spread of interests and able to promote and 
Undertake business on a maior scale. 

Anglo American Industrial 
Corporation 

In the first half of 1964, Anglo American 
Industrial Corporation Limited was expanded 


by the acquisition 6f the dynamic company, 
Scanty Metals Limited, in exchange for the is$0e 
of 3,360,000 ordinary shares to members of that 
company. Scaw'» foundry and tteeh tolling 
activities will provide a sound basis for further 
expansion in allied fields. AM1C has acquired 
new investments, both to broaden Its portfolio 
and to strengthen its ability to promote new 
business, and, in addition, a number of indus¬ 
trial propositions are presently being studied. 
It was recently announced that AMIC has 
formed a company with Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge Inc. of Cleveland, Ohio, to manu¬ 
facture certain components for the automotive 
industry in South Africa. 

High veld Development Company 
I have referred before to the scheme to pro¬ 
duce steel and vanadium which is being under¬ 
taken by Highveld Development Company. 
Limited. The company has contracted to supply 
vanadium overseas from 1969 onwards and has 
engaged Messrs Davy and United Engineering 
Company, Limited, of Sheffield to plan and 
supervise the construction of a plant to come into 
production by that year. The plant wilt be 
developed in stages up to a capacity of about 
600,000 tons of finished steel products a year. 
The remarkable industrial expansion of South 
Africa and its potential for further development 
supports our view’ that a market will be found 
for the steel. 

The plant of Transalloys (Proprietary') 
Limited has been completed and production of 
fcrrochrome began in May, 1964. Severe short¬ 
ages of skilled labour have contributed to the 
problems of attaining full output as early as was 
scheduled. The whole output is being sold over¬ 
seas and it is expected that this will continue 
to be so when full production is attained. 

Carlton Centre Project 

In the property field the corporation has a 
substantial interest in Carlton Centre, a multi¬ 
purpose building project covering four city- 
blocks in central Johannesburg. The complex, 
which will include an international class hotel, 
will be the first of its kind o<n the African con¬ 
tinent. Through its controlling interest in South 
African Townships, Mining and Finance Cor¬ 
poration, Limited, the coi potation also has a 
stake ip township property, the market for 
which has been particularly good in 1964. Indi¬ 
cations are that de ma nd will remain at a high 
level this year and S6uth African Townships 
expects no difficulty in disposing of its remain¬ 
ing saleable property. 

Swaziland Iron Ore 

On November 5, 1964, the Ngwenya iron 
mine of Swaziland Iron Ore Development 
Company Limited and the new railway line > 
from the mine to the Mozambique border were 
officially opened. Both developments should 
contribute greatly to the future of Swaziland. 
Great credit is due to the various parties 
responsible for developing this scheme, which 
was brought into operation on schedule. It 
involved not only the establishment of the 
mine and the construction of Swaziland’s first 
railway, linked with thtf port of Ix>urcnco 
Marques, but also^the expansion qf facilities at 
^that port to hapdit-th* ore* ^e , 

ipproacitW the entry df BM Ptc^ca^ry- ' 

ing ships, and the construction^ of the ship-. 


therftselves. By the beginning of December. 
1964^ enough ore had been moved to Lourenoo 
Marques to load the first cargo for steel mills 
in Japan under a- ten-year contract eo deliver 
12.000,000 tons. , 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 

Our investment in Canadian base metal 
mining through Hudson Bay Mining and Smelt¬ 
ing Company, Limited, continues io do wclj. 
High prices for copper and zinc were the main 
contributing factors in substantially improved* 
net earnings in 1964. Dividends paid in thdt 
calendar year amounted to 3.50 dollars per; 
share, compared with 3.25 dollars in 1963 and* 
3.00 dollars in 1962. Underground develop- 1 
meat in the new mines in the Snow Lake area 
is encouraging and there is reason to expect 
some addition to ore reserves. Prospecting acti¬ 
vities have been considerably extended and. 
apart from normal operations in Manitoba, the 
company is presently participating in explora¬ 
tory work in Ontario. Quebec, British Columbia, 
and also in Nevada and Arizona. 

New Gold Interest* 

The corporation has acquired an interest in 
two new South African gold mining companies 
during the year. 

The Kloof Gold Mining Company Limited 
was formed in June, 1964. Its lease area adjoins 
that of the Libanon mine on the West Rand 
Goldfield. We have acquired a substantial 
shareholding in the new company, partly by 
virtue of our shareholding in West Wituaters- 
rand Areas Limited, to whose membeis share** 
in Kloof were offered. 

The Kinross Gold Mining Company has been 
formed to mine a lease area adjacent to the 
Winkelhaak and Bracken properties in the 
Evander goldfield where the Union Corporation* 
has already successfully brought three mines to 
production. We acquired an interest in this, 
mine through our holding in U.C. Investments, 
Limited. The latter company is an investment 
holding company of the Union Corporation 
group, and shares in it were offered to members 
of Union Corporation during 1964. U.C. 
Investments’ maior interest is in the Evander 
goldfield, and it has holdings in other mines 
and in industry, including a substantial invest¬ 
ment in S.A. Pulp and Paper Industries. 

The corporation's most important direct 
investment in the gold mining industry is ip 
the newer mines in the Orange Free State, West 
Rand and Klerkadorp areas. In most cases the 
profits earned by the mines have not reached 
their peaks and further improvements in divi¬ 
dend distributions can be expected this year. 

A constant flow of new enterprise is required 
to provide for the steady growth of a corpora¬ 
tion of this size, and in this respect its relation¬ 
ship with Anglo American Corporation is of the 
greatest value. Projects still in the planning 
stage, in which this group will participate, the 
formation of new mining ventures and the* 
commencement of production by enterprises in 
which we are iritetested, all point to continued: 
profitable employment of our expanding, 
resource* 

annual report and accounts are obtainable i 
fr<w Holborn Viaduct, EC 1. j 
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As I make this report, Britain is 
facing one of the. largest balance of 
payments deficits in its history. 
Agriculture is Britain's biggest 
import saving industry and it is in 
this field that we can make the most 
certain and immediate contribution 
to national, solvency,. Net output 
from out farms and market gardens 
>s now almost double rfre pre-wax 
figure and is 50 per cent above the 
early post-war years. Even on a 
most conservative estimate our 
national balance of payments would 
be some £400 million a year worse 
than it now is if we had not pro¬ 
duced this extra food from our own, 
land. 

It is of the utmost importance 
that our Government should make it 
dear to everyone thaj the economic 
circumstances of Britain make it 
imperative for us to expand home 
food production and that this 
principle will be built into our inter¬ 
national trade negotiations. 

PRODUCTION RECORDS IN 19*4 


DANGER OF MILK AND BEEF 
SHORTAGE 

One cannot review the beef sirua-. 
tioft without considering the direct 
relationship between the beef and 
dairy sectors of our farming 
economy. 

There is urgent need to increase 
our cattle population and we can 
only view with alarm the fact that 
farmers axe going out of dairying At 
the rate of some 5,000 a \ear 
because the reward for this 
arduous seven day week job is quite 
inadequate. Unless the trend is 
halted, there is a real danger of 
future milk supplies being jeopar¬ 
dised, and of the country being 
seriously short of beef. 

Tn pigmeai vve face the quite illo¬ 
gical position that although the meat 
market needs the pigs, and our bacon 
factories are short of them, pig pro¬ 
ducers arc being penalised for meet¬ 
ing the national need. 

PIANS TOR HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture represents 10 per 


tamed an annual improvement of 
four per cent or more in output 
per man. 

So far as agricultural prices and 
incomes ate concerned, for the past 
18 years most of the commodities 
\vc produce have been subject 10 
very comprehensive and dose 
scrutiny- at the annual farm review. 
Between 1955 and 1964 the 
industry’s costs on die review com¬ 
modities went up by about £218 
million; price guarantees were 
increased productivity has been used 
ing a gap of some £142 million. 
Thus, most ot the benefit from our 
increased productivity has been used 
to absorb increases in production 
costs. 

The year 1963/64 showed a 
reduction of £15} million, compared 
with rhe previous year, in the cost 
of Treasury support for food and 
agriculture and a £70 million saving 
on the estimates. Again, the year 
1964/65 is likely to show a saving on 
1963/64 and a significant saving on 
the estimates of £327 million which 
the Government made a year ago. 


has risen by only 30 pec cent despite 
similar increases in net output. An 
immediate improvement in agri¬ 
cultural incomes is vital. 

On the business and marketing side 
of our industry we rpcognisE and 
accept the challenge to develop our 
efficiency * Big strides have been 
made in die development of agri¬ 
cultural machinery sjndicgtes. Co¬ 
operation and farm groups for mar¬ 
keting and the purchase of requisites 
have developed rapidly. 

GAP IN FARM AND R FT AIL PRICtS 

Between 1953/54 and 1963/64 the 
index of farmers’ prices for all pro¬ 
ducts fell by one and a half per ,em. 
In roughly the same period the 
official index of retail food prices rose 
bv 33 per cent and it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that those who 
handle our produce have passed on 
more of their costs to the consumer 
than has the farmer. However, in 
the same period the index of manual 
workers average earnings has risen 
by 78 per cent, so that even at the 


Cereal production rose by 1} cent of the total value of home food retail stage food today takes a smaller 

million tons to a new record output production and does not come within LOVV FAB M INCOME proportion of the pay packet than it 

of 12 \ million tons. The fact that the provisions of the guaranteed We cannot, however, escape the did some ten years ago. 


this is being steadily absorbed at prices. There is no question that 
reasonable prices indicates the need many of our horticultural producers 
for expanding home cereal produc- are under severe economic pressure, 
tion to meet the requirements of The National Farmers’ Union is in 
our increasing livestock population, full support of the measures in the 
In terms of balance of payments’ Agriculture and Horticulture Act 
savings this year's increase in cereal 1964. Clearly confidence in the 
production is worth some £30 future of the horticultural industry 
million. necessary if capital development is 

Home produced meat reached the to proceed and an adequate level of 
highest level ever recorded and, with import regulation will continue to 
nearly two minion tons flowing be necessary' to provide stability of 
from British farms, domestic pro- market prices without which no 
duction accounted for about 64 per amount of endeavour by the home 
cent of our needs. The growing producers would be capable of 
world demand for meat, particularly success, 
beef, led to a sharp fall in imports 

from Argentina, and, without the OtfTSTANDING PRODUCTIVITY 
increased home production of meat RECORD 

of all kinds, consumer prices would We welcome die efforts being 
have risen far more sharply than in made by the Government in trying 
fact was the case. This only serves to create a sounder relationship 
ro underline ttye danger of over- between Productivity, Prices and 
reliance upon foreign supplies, even Incomes. British agriculture’s 
»f we had enough foreign currency record in productivity to date is 3 
10 afford rhem. credit to both the employers and 10 


Comparison of Farm and Retail Food Prices with Earnings 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 


Produ'cttipf increased 
in all dja/fa',.sections of 
plant despite pperativnah 
and technical difficulties. 


. taken, such,.step#. as ; $vre available |o us to 

' ;;.V 

* $te$l vital part to 

■; play m the Stoattny #f W ,<?6tinUy, It Iraq 
genital raw nyfieriaf of vdyjnany trades, 
wtios4^oitjpati(S^a fwiitiaiji in w^rid markets 
naay bekrioasfeaffected;: aid lean only 
. W^TOtTeg^pt fhtf ince igguinf;Jt hayfcjipomc 
the subject of a decision on purely polilicaf 
grounds. ’ , 


i>rf7w A>w*oi: Gcnrwl A feel inf of The 
Smf fytycfatieit Limited will be . 
, 'Mipiwry^f lhe MasonH Hutl, 

bre e.tftycts from the lShite^ 
fdft Of tychitirnm. Mr. PfiUip&ttdbWQy, 
tirejifktqf. k ith the import oml acCQHQtfsfor the 
: . fedr$#tf 3rd Odobe% ty64 >; \, ^ - 

I concluded my review last k&&ih ; the 
hope that the results for 1964 Wd&3&gftow a 
substantial impiovement. In the Ill's! six 
months of the year the Trading Profit did. in 
fact, show an improvement over that for the 
corresponding period of 1962/63, as was 
announced when the Interim Dividend wus 
declared. Most unfoi tuuately from that lime 
onwards, whilst the affairs of the Wire 
Companies continued to prosper, the iron 
and Sledmaking Plants and the Rod Mitts 
suffered from a scries of operational and tech¬ 
nical difficulties which caused a substantial 
fall in profits. 

As a result, the final Manufacturing and 
Trading Profit for the >ear a> shown by the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
amounted to £ 1,067,(XX) as compared with the 
previous j ear's figure of £ I, M 6.000. a rc 
duct ion of nearly £50,000, although 1 should 
point out that this reduction is after charging 
Depreciation of £225.000 more than in the 
preceding >car. 

Against this fall in piofit hum be set a not 
increase of £91.000 in Oilier Income after 
deducting a greatly increased chuige for Bank 
Interest. The Income from Trade Investments, 
however, included a dividend from an 
Associated Company which, to the extent of 
some £200,000. wus paid out of accumulated 
profits <>f previous >ca,r>. 

Alter the taxation charge Available Income 
amounted to £784,000 out of which, after 
payment ot the Dividend on the Preference 
Shares, a sufficient margin remained lot 
your Directors to recommend a Final 
Dividend of 61°,,, less Income Tax. making 
a total Dividend of J0 w o , less Income Tax. on 
the Ordinary Shares for the year, and to carry 
forward a small balance to Revenue Reserves 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 

Capital Expenditure for the year amounted 
to £3,186.000, an increase of over £1,000.000 
on the previous year. The financing of this 
Expenditure, together with increases in the 
St«>eU and Debtors carried as a result of the 
greater activity during the year, is. of course, 
the reason for the increase of some £2.400.000 
in Bank Overdrafts which at 3rd October, 
1964, amounted to £6.387.000. 

THE YEAR’S TRADING 

Production of the mam sections ol the steel 
voiks compared as follows with those of the 
year 1%3. 

J%4 1963 

(53 (52 falloNv- 

weeksj weeks) mg for 
Tons Tons extra 
week) 

Coke 324.000 323.000 - 2 

Pig lion 365.000 330,000 - 9 

Ingots 652,000 582,000 -10 

Rods 387,000 326,000 4-1* 

Heavy & Re-Rolled 

Sections and Bars 104,000 88,000 +16 


Although productions have increased in all 
the major sections of the plant ds compared 
with the year ended 28th September, 1963. 
and, to this extent, indicate the potentialities 
of the Works* as a result of the high capital 
expenditure over the last few years, neverthe¬ 
less it would have been possible to achieve 
even greater increases had wc not encountered 
the operational and technical difficulties 
mentioned in the preliminary announcement 
of results. 

Mr. Holloway said tluu demand for re- 
rolled Steel Products had been generally 
good throughout the year and in commenting 
on individual products said, in reference to 
w ire rods: - 

Traditionally we have always been large 
suppliers of rods to the Wire Industry, both 
to our Associated Companies and to Inde¬ 
pendent Wircdrawcrs, and for many years 
rods have formed a very high proportion of 
our total production, in the year under review 
amounting to some 76°„. In recent years the 
margin on Mild Steel Rods, which form the 
bulk of the Wire Industry's demand, has been 
eroded to such an extent and is now so low, 
that we can no longer afford to rely on them 
to the same extent as in the past. Whilst 
maintaining our supplies to both our Assoc¬ 
iated Companies and other Wiredrawcrs. wc 
must, therefore, expand our sales in other 
directions and into more profitable products, 
and it is for this purpose that wc are installing 
the 22" Medium Section Mill m our 
Warrington Works and producing more car¬ 
bon and alloy steels than in the past. 

RE-NATIONALISATION 

As was anticipated, the Government's inten¬ 
tion to rc-nationalise the Steel Industry has 
now been confirmed, and once again the 
Industry is faced with the prospect of a change 
of ownetship. What form this will take is not 
y et known, nor when it will become effective. 

A great deal has been said purporting to 
justify the decision to re-nationalise the Steel 
Industry and. in an attempt to prove that it is 
in the public interest, it is constantly repeated 
(hat the Industry' is inefficient, lacking In 
imagination end enterprise, and has failed the 
Nation. These statements are either entirely 
false or. at best, misleading, and surely at a 
lime when we, as a Nation, arc facing so many 
serious problems, such propaganda Can only 
impair the confidence of the world in the 
country's future. 

Youi Board is convinced that public owner¬ 
ship of the Steel Industry is neither m the 
National nor the Shareholders' interest 
Accordingly during the past year we have 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

At (he time of writing, the demand for our 
products Is still strong and thhf position has 
every appearance of continuing in the 
immediate future. What may happen later in 
1965 is. however.' subject indoubt, and 1 can¬ 
not view the future without some misgiving. 
The 7°;, Bank Rate, the Credit Squeeze, the 
increasing cost of Hire Purchase and higher 
prices of consumer goods whicfAtre inevitably 
resulting from the recent Import Surcharge, 
and increased Petrol Tax, are bound to have 
a dampening effect on trade in generul, which 
must ultimately affect such a basic industry' 
as steel. 

As is now well known, the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Court ruled against the Heavy Steel 
trade arrangement that maximum prices fixed 
by the Iron and Steel Board should be charged 
by Makers, not because the Court considered 
that prices were unfair to the public or that 
there was too great a margin of profit, but 
simply because the Court took the view that 
never again w ould there be a recession of such 
magnitude as to result in price cutting to such 
a degree as to affect the wellbeing of the 
Industry'. 

After many years' experience in the trade, 
I, myself, feci no such assurance, but can only 
hope that this assumption will prove to be 
correct, and that the future is indeed assured. 
The Industry must, of course, abide by the 
Court's decision, but to me it is a matter of 
regret that a pricing system which for many 
years has been of advantage both to con¬ 
sumers and producers alike, in that it has 
resulted in stable prices not subject to the 
fluctuations which have occurred under other 
systems, has to be abandoned. Also I part¬ 
icularly deplore the present position in which 
the Industry now finds itself in that maximum 
prices for our products carrying at present 
only slender margins of profit, arc fixed by the 
Iron and Steel Board while there are no mini¬ 
mum prices, a situation which, from a rate of 
profits point of view, limits the Industry only 
to average or low returns on capital employed. 

As I have already mentioned, the past y ear 
has been a quite unexpectedly difficult one. 
There is no doubt that many of the difficulties 
that then arose have now been overcome, 
whilst those that remain arc being vigorously 
tackled by your Board and the executives con¬ 
cerned in order lo bring the Steel Plants back 
to the efficiency and profitability of which they 
are capable. When this has been achieved, 
given a continuance of reasonable trading 
conditions and the bringing into operation of 
the new equipment now being installed in 
order to diversify ouf products to a greater 
degree than in the past, I have every hope 
that we may look forward with reasonable 
confidence to (he future. 
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miny of tho*e twto fopXfoY the gmaffiggemept of * 
these great wowsl arid, fohtoefalf of\rJfrg{iayiM 1 
Concessions Limited, of thanking them for and 
congratulating them on the mafehificbnv' \VoH4 ‘ 
they and their staffs have accomplished in recent 
years, during which they have successfully sur¬ 
mounted ditfk.uJUicf> which would have daunted 
ksxer meok. 

In spite of'all that haV happened, the work¬ 
ings and instaHfftiohs are today In good con¬ 
dition. Morale' is high and new developments 
on ft' scale extensive as ever arc proceeding. 
The living conditions of the African!*, which 
suffered severely during the period Of strife, ate 
improving and provided there is no recurrence 
of interference from Outside, there is every 
reason to hope that the people, and industries of 
Katanga have before them a period of steady 
progress and increasing prosperity. 

Congdlcst Exchange Control permission for 
the transfer of funds for the payment of a divi¬ 
dend is still withheld, though the authorities 
concerned have reiterated their hope that this 
may be accorded as soon as possible. Mean¬ 
while, the Union Mirri&re have paid 350 francs 
per part sociale from profits earned in Europe 
over the past four years, as a first instalment 
on the dividend of 800 francs per part oocialc 
declared in 1962. 

The BengueJa Railway has again been able to 
carry all traffic offered, arising both within 
Angola and in transit to and from the Katanga 
and Zambia. The reopening of the Matadi 
route as an outlet of copper from the Katanga 
has, of course, meant smaller tonnages io 
LobiLo, hut the freight on copper renin ins a 
large source of the company’s revenue. 
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n >fe& pay-joi\ kilometres in 1964 Were approxi- 
/ pfately, jf,4o4 F miUfen* as [cqrirared with 1,402 
million in ^963. Gross receipts have been well 
maintained tind working expenses have nor in¬ 
creased disproportionately. The overall result 
for the year’s working should, therefore, be 
comparable with lhat of 1963. This result, so 
important to the interests of today's Meeting, 
has only been obtained by die unsigned de¬ 
votion of all concerned in the management 
and operation pf the railway. On your, be¬ 
half I st^nd them a triage of our high 
hpprcclarton. V| )/rl . V 

There is nothing outstanding tp, feport in the 
affairs of Commonwealth Timber Industries 
Limited. The Novobord factory; in Port Eli/a- 
beih is working to capacity and has found a 
ready market for its production Renovations 
being made in the plant will improve t(i£ quality 
of the board. The use of conventional cifrffs 
boxes has faced severe competition from a)tenta¬ 
tive methods of packing, but the Brace type, 
w ire-bound box has gained favour aftd additional 
productive capacity for this bo* is being 
installed. ' 

You will, I know, wish'me on your behalf to 
thank members of the staff of Tanganyika Con¬ 
cessions Limited and of the companion associ¬ 
ated with it in Africa and'in Europe, for another 
year of lovnl service.” 

'rite Report and Accounts were adopted and 
the payment of the Ordinary Stock Dividend 
was approved. Mr W. E. \V. Carter, Mr H. 
Rctingiou. Mr D. H. A. Wright, Monsieur 
E. P. Van der Stracien, Dr Alexandre Pinto 
Basio, Mr T. P. M. Cochran and Sir Mask 
Turner were re-elected to the Board. 
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•> >t?anganota7 *;/ 

CONCESSIONS LIMITED 

CAPTAIN CHARLES WATERHOUSE’S 
• ’ Rtvifcw :: 

'I'll*? Annual General Meeting of Tanganyika 
Concessions limited was hdd on. January 21, 
1965, at , the Mead Office of the- Company, 
Bahamas International Trust Building, Bank 
Lane, Nassau, Bahamas, Csfttain The Right 
Honourable Charles Waterhouse, MC, DL f 
The Chairman, preriding. 

The Chairman, after welcoming the new 
Directors ahd referring to the Outstanding ser¬ 
vices of Mr Dickinson as Secretary of the 
Company, addressed the Meeting as follows: 

“The Union Miniere has had an uninter- 
L up ted and satisfactory period of, operations 
during their financial year which closed at 
December, 31st, last. The targeL.for 1964 was 
realised and 275,000 metric tons of copper were 
produced. The production of cobalt was 7,700 
metric tans and of zinc concentrate, 184,000 
metric tons. The market for copper remains 
strong and today’s selling price of £260 a 
ton. shows a material advance on die prices 
obtained in 1963, an increase which will gradu¬ 
ally be reflected in the gross receipts.,of that 
company. 

Early last month 1 paid a short visit to the 
Katanga, where I saw many of the mines, plants 
and workshops, which stretch from Luilu to the 
west of Kolwczi, through Jadotvtlle and Elisa- 
bcihvifle, to Kipuxhi on the Zambian border in 
the east. I had an opportunity of meeting 


Ni l SON FINANCIAL TRUST 
’LIMITED 

SIR DIMS LOW SON 
ON I RUST'S PROGRESS 

LAYOURABLL PKOS1M UTS IN 
AUSIRALIA 

Sir Denys Lowson, Bt, the Chairman, in the 
course of his remarks at ihc Annual General 
Meeting of Nelson Financial Trust Limited on 
January 22nd, at Estates House, Gresham Street, 
London, F.C2, said: 

The Gross revenue for the year amounted to 
£206,858 against £161,566. The Directors are 
recommending the payment of a final dividend 
of 8 per cent less income tax, making 15 per 
cent for the year as against 14 per cent last year 
on a smaller capital. If you approve the distri¬ 
bution there will be £94,923 to carry forward 
against £68,171 brought in. 

At October 31st last die market value of 
our investments showed an appreciation of 
115.33 per cent over book value. The perform¬ 
ance of the portfolio has been satisfactory show¬ 
ing an appreciation 6 f v 20.6 per cent over the 
year compared with a r»o of 2.8 per cent in 
ihe Financial Timm Industrial Ordinary Share 
Index. 

As regards fha geographical distribution of 
the investments we hnv? 84^7 per cent in Great 
Britain and the Commonudd? (excluding 
Canada), 14.66 pcr> cent in the USA 40<3 


Canada, with .67 per. cent elsewhere, ubile :is 
regards classification 7.3.5 per cent are m Bonds 
and Debenture Stocks, 3.63 per ec u m Fiefci- 
ence and Frefeired Ordinary brocks and Shares, 
md 89.07 per cent in Ordinary and Deterred 
Ordinary Stocks and Shares. 

The satisfactory increase in revenue over the 
past year is due io increased dividends Irom 
companies operating not only in this country bur 
also overseas, poriicuLirly in Australia which 
country wc have always regarded as offering 
attractive investment opportunities. 

Australia has shown substantial economic 
growth over the post-war years particularly in 
the development of her secondary industries. 
For instance whilst Primary Produce as a per¬ 
centage of the Gross National Product fell from 
31.7 per cent in the year 1950-51 to 17.2 per 
cent in the year 1962-63, Factory Production 
increased from 23.5 per cent to 30.4 per cent 
during the same period ; a true indication that 
home demand is becoming increasingly supplied 
by home production. This rapid development 
of the second industry and the growth of con¬ 
sumer demand put n great strain on the import 
bill and caused extreme fluctuations in the 
balance of trade which, it is interesting to note, 
had rarely shown a deficit during the thirty 
years preceding the war when primary products 
were still the mainstays of the Australian 
economy. Happily now the increasing self- 
sufficiency of Australia in raw materials and the 
growing maturity of some of the major 
secondary industries has helped the Govern¬ 
ment to find satisfactory measures to stabilise 
the trade balance. Moreover Manufactured 
Goods apart from satisfying home demand,tad 


helping io reduce the impnit bilk are now milk¬ 
ing an iiftcreuinglv important contribution to 
expv>i t income. 

Another important development which -has 
t then place in recent years is the change in 
Auxtidlia's pattern of trade with other coun¬ 
tries. This partly stemmed from Grefct Britain's 
negotiations to join the Common Market when 
it appeared piohahlc that the traditional outlet 
for ihc majority of Australian produce would no 
longer provide the same attractions and oppor¬ 
tunities. Australia had to make a complete re¬ 
appraisal of the maikcts for her products and 
ihc result has been a most satisfactory one with 
the discovery of new markets in Japan, Europe 
and North America. In fact last vear there 
was an increase of just over 40 per cent in 
exports to Japan. 

Summing up, therefore. It would appear that 
the prospects for Australia are definitely favour¬ 
able bearing in mind her geographical position 
which will enable her to cater for the increasing 
demand especially from the Asiatic countries as 
tlicir standard of living improved 

As far as this Company is concerned I am 
pleased ro be able to tell you that an estimate 
which has been made shows ihat our revenue 
for the year ending October 31, 1965, should 
compare favourably With that of the previous 
year and barring any unforeseen circumstances 
we hope at least ro maintain the dividend at 
15 per cent on the increased capital, 

The formal resolutions were seconded by Mr 
Guy Nelson and were passed unanimously. The 
proceedings terminal with g hearty Y9& gf 
thanks to the Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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M.T.D. (MANGULA) LIMITED 

(Incorporated in Rhodesia) 


The eighteenth Annual General Meeting of 
members of M.T.D. (Mangula) l imited will 
be held on February 18th, in Salisbury, 
Rhodesia. 

The following is nn extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement Of the Chairman, Commander 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retd): 

In striking contrast to its stability in 1962 
and 1963, the behaviour of the Copper Market 
in 1964 was turbulent in the extreme. Through¬ 
out the year’ it was the scene of violently 
fluctuating and sharply rising prices which have 
undoubtedly created difficult trading conditions 
throughout the industry. 

The cash price of electro wirebars on the 
London Metal Exchange, which at the end of 
January stood at £240, reached £277 per ton 
on February 24th, £296 by the end ol March, 
and £319 on April J3ih. 

In retrospect it now seems probnble that 
dealers greatly overestimated the amount of 
saleable stocks held by the producers, and that 
the sudden and uncomfortable realisation that 
further supplies would not be forthcoming from 
this source w*as the primary cause of the sharp 
increase in prices during February. Thereafter, 
throughout the year the situation w>ns aggra¬ 
vated by strikes in the USA, the Congo and 
Zambia, and the price increased progressively 
but with intermediate fluctuations to a peak of 
£531 in November. 

At the time of writing this review (end 
November) the current price is £510, and the 
situation may be summarised as follow’s. Con¬ 
sumption is still running at a high level and 
seems likely to continue to do so during 1965. 
Productive capacity throughout the world is 
fully employed but remains subject to interrup¬ 
tion from labour stoppages, which, as we have 
seen in the past year, can seriously affect sup¬ 
plies to the market. Furth«yr substantial expan¬ 
sion of output is planned in Chile and Zambia, 
and to a lesser extent elsewhere, but this is un¬ 
likely materially to affect the issue in the near 
Future. 

In the past, high L.M.E. prices have carried 
the seeds of their own destruction in that copper 
was priced out of many products, and thus 
excess demand was taken off the market. This 
time, however, the existence of so large a pro¬ 
portion of “ Producer Price copper ” has enabled 
fabricators to mix with it an element of copper 
bought at L.M.E, prices, and to charge their 
customers on a weighted average formula. In 
this way most fabricators have been able so far 
to obtain the volume of metal they need, and 
copper itself probably has not as yet lost any 
significant markets to other materials. Never¬ 
theless, the danger exists, and there can be no 
doubt that excessively high prices must, in the 
end, operate as much against the primary pro¬ 
ducers as against the consumers. 

The accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1964, show 4 net profit of 
£1,141,319, which is approximately £430.000 
more than the previous year. The increase was 
due to several factors. First, the refined copper 
produced from Mangula concentrates was 550 
tons greater than the year before; secondly, the 
cost per ton of recoverable copper produced 
was lower: lav^ly—and x principally—the in¬ 
creased pro!]! m tbVliK in the pace 

of copper. iOKwr 


Dividends paid for the year were increased 
from 11 per cent to 12 \ per cent and absorbed 
£625,000. The sum of £500,000 was appro¬ 
priated for Capital Expenditure and transferred 
to Capital Reserve, and the balance of approxi¬ 
mately £27,000 was carried forward. An amount 
of £250.000, which in previous years had been 
placed to General Reserve was also transferred 
to Capital Reserve, bringing the total of that 
Reserve to £1,400,000. 

Technically the mine had a successful year 
and operations proceeded broadly according to 
plan. The main features of the year were the 
improvement in production grade from la^t 
year's exceptionally low figure of 1.07 per cent 
Cu. to 1.17 per cent Cu. this year, and a 
reduction of 4 per cent in concentrator through¬ 
put. 

This reduction, coupled with rises in the 
cost of labour und mining supplies, caused a 
reversal in the steady decline in unit working 
costs which has taken place each year, and 
these increased to 19s. 7d. per ton. 

However, due to the higher grade of ore 
mined and milled, the cost per ton of recover¬ 
able copper decreased to approximately £106. 

Good progress is being made in mining the 
capping of oxide ore which overlies the Mollv 
sulphide orebodics. By the end of the financial 
year a total of 2} million tons at a grade of 
1.15 per cent Cu. had been stockpiled. 

Meanwhile erection of the new treatment 
plant is well under way, and it is hoped to have 
it in production by mid-1965. The initial capa¬ 
city of the plant, which will recover cement 
copper by the add leaching process, will be 
1,000 tons of ore per day, but we intend to 
double this as soon as it is operating to our 
satisfaction. The plant has been so designed 
that it will be possible to secure this increase 
in capacity for very little additional cost. 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome Mr 
W. I. Spence to the Board of Directors. 

Mr I\ O’B. Frost, who has been a Diieuor 
for [lie past ten years, will retire from the 
Board on December 31, 1964. He played an 
important part i^ bringing Mangula mine into 
production and his services have been of great 
value in the Company. 

Having dealt with the past, I now turn to the 
future. 

I have earlier referred to the dangers inherent 
in excessively high prices for copper, and I 
remain in sympathy with the efforts which have 
been, and arc being made by the major pro¬ 
ducers to maintain prices on a reasonable and 
stable basis. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that each individual company must necessarily 
face the situation in the light of its own 
problems. The duty of its Directors must 
always be to act in what they believe to be the 
best interests of their shareholders. 

With this in mind, and 1 laving regard to all 
the circumstances, your Board decided last 
August to sell a proportion of the future out¬ 
put at prices in excess of what has come to be 
called the Producer Price. This decision, 
together with the increase in production to be 
expected as soon as the new Leftcli Plant has 
settled down pn ar. Operational basis, should 
result in higher profits for the current 
year. 
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ALEXANDERS -DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 

HIGHLK RATE Of DIVIDEND 

The ninety-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Alexanders Discount Company Limited will 
be held on February 15ih in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr John P. R. Glyn: 

In contrast to 1963, 1964 was a year in which 
Bank Rate was increased twice, from 4 per cent 
to 5 per cent on February 27th and from 5 per 
cent to 7 per cent on November 23rd. An in¬ 
crease of 2 per cent at one time must cause a 
substantial loss to your Company both by the 
depreciation in the value of its Bonds and on its 
holding of Bills. When an increase in Bank 
Rate is expected the usual buyers of Treasury 
Bills are reluctant to take the Bills from the 
Market and the amount of Treasury Bills 
tendered for from outside the Market also 
drops. This in turn means an increase in the 
number of Treasury Bills allotted to the Market, 
and the Market's holding of Bills also tends to 
grow. By its covering of the weekly allotment 
of Treasury Bills by tender the Discount Market 
is of particular assistance to the Authorities in 
limes such as we have recently experienced. 

The turnover in Treasury Bills during the 
year showed little change as compared with the 
previous year. The turnover in Commercial 
Bills showed another satisfactory increase. At 
the end of the year the total Bonds held was 
about the same as last year, the difference 
between the cost of these Bonds and their 
market value being covered by a transfer from 
contingency reserves. 

After making a transfer to inner reserves a 
profit of £240,092 has been declared, which 
compares with £343,112 last year. 

As the majority of the Bonds held are due 
for redemption early in 1966, your Board recom¬ 
mends, after taking all relevant factors into 
consideration, the maintenance of the dividend 
of 121 per cent on the Ordinary capital of the 
Company. As the Ordinary capital was in¬ 
creased by £300,000 to £3,000,000 during 19o4 
this proposal, if approved, will mean a pei- 
ventage increase in the rate of dividend paid on 
the Ordinary capital of 1.4 per cent. 


MOCK IXCIIAM.L RlQill.SI 

The Board is considering the request of the 
Chairman of the Stock Exchange for the dis¬ 
closure of more information, particularly the 
publication of interim reports. Your Board 
wishes to co-opcrate in this matter, but whilst 
information as to the trend of the Company's 
trading experience during the past months can 
be factual, changes in interest rates, such as 
have been experienced during this Novcmbei. 
can have a violent effect on profits. Any indica¬ 
tion of profits for the lull year derived from an 
interim statement must consequently be treated 
with the greatest reserve. It is worthy of note 
that whilst money rates can rise steeply and 
quickly, they tend to fall gradually and slowly. 
Thus falls in profits arc liable to be more violent 
and more sudden ^han increases. 

Our thanks are due to Mr Dawkins and h : s 
staff for their continued efforts on behalf of the 
Company and to the many banks and kindred 
institutions oft whom your Company depends 
foe its business and livelihood. 
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TIE BNNNNER INVESTMENT TIBET LIMITED 

, ANOTHER EXCELLENT YEAR 

The Annual General Meeting of The Brunner Investment Trust 
Limited will be held on February 18th at the office of the Company, 
Alderm^qbury House, London, EC2. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman, Sir Felix J. M. 
Brunner, Bt., which has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended November 30, 1964: 

We have again had an excellent year and your Directors are pleased 
to recommend an increase in the dividend from 13 V per cent to 16 per 
cent, which will absorb the same proportion of available revenue as 
last year. A year ago, I stated that the prospects for a further im¬ 
provement in our income were favourable. 

The valuation of investments as at November 30, 1964, was again 
higher and the net asset value of the Company’s 5s. units was 19s. 2d. 
compared with 18s. 7d. for the previous year. The inclusion of the 
ruling investment dollar premium would have increased the value of 
each unit by a further 7^d. (last year 6d. per unit). The tables in the 
Report and Accounts showing the geographical distribution of funds 
based on market value allow for changes in the price action of different 
markets as well as the movement of Funds. This is reflected in an 
increase in the dollar content of the portfolio from 22.6 per cent to 
27.0 per cent. 

Hie effect of the forthcoming tax changes cannot be forecast with 
any certainty, although I hope they will do nothing to discourage over¬ 
seas investment as the income remitted is a contributory factor in the 
country's invisible exports. There is some concern that the proposed 
two new taxes, Corporation Tax and Capital Gains Tax may mean 
that shareholders will be taxed twice-—once in the Company's hands 
and again in shareholders’ hands. In these circumstances I do not 
propose to make any forecast of the outcome for the current year 
beyond expressing the hope that it will be possible to maintain the 
current rate .of dividend even if with reduced cover. 

In order to lessen the disparity between the interim and final divi¬ 
dends it is proposed to raise the rate of interim dividend payable in 
July from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. 


4tor 


WEST RIDING WORSTED AND 


WOOLLEN MILLS LIMITED 

' < 1 , "’t 

The Annual General Meeting of the.Company will be held 
February 17, !%5, to receive the report and accounts for the ye&r 
ended August 31, 1964, and to declare a dividend. 

The Directors have recommended the payment on February, >8th of 
a Aral dividend of 12 per cent (less tax) on the-Ordinary shares, 
making 18 per cent (less tax) for the year. 

The following summaries are extracted from the accounts - 


Profit or Group Bliorl Taxaiion... 
Dealt with as follows : 

Taxation. 

Retained. 

Dividends t net): 

6 per cent Preference . 

Ordinary . 


£1,189,056 


£561,189 

£244,644 

£48,024 

£ 135,199 

-— £ 1 , 189,056 


Ni i A ssi is : 

Current Assets, less Current L iahilitics 
Fixed Assets, less Depreciation 


£5,328,085 

£1,952,549 

£9,280,634 


Represented by : 

Preference Share Capital . 

Ordinary Share Capital . 

Capital Reserves . 

Revenue Reserves . 

Amount set aside for Future Income Tax 


£1,500,000 

£3,040,355 

£ 80,162 

£4,226,117 

- — £8,846,634 

£434,000 


£9,280,634 


ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Statement of Accounts, December 31, 1964 

LIABILITIES 


Authorised Capital. — 

100,000 Preference Shares of £2 each .md 3,300.000 Ordinary Shares of 

LI cadi . 

i £ 

3.500.000 

Issued Capital:— 

100.000 L‘2 h“„ Cumulative Preference Shares fully paid 

3,000,000 LI Ordinary Shares, lully paid . 

200.000 
3,000,000 

Share Premium Account. 

General Reserve . . 

Profit and Loss Account. 

3,200,000 

1,600,000 

331,619 

- 1,931,619 

Loans Secured on Assets of the Company. 

Deposit*. Sundry Creditors and Contingency Account 

Final Dividend* (/.*>v Tax) recommended. 

131,619 
125,601.666 
3,670.805 
178.237 


1 114,642.327 

Vum — 

1 *4.-tirirl. - .-r. fiii lii.l,'. 1 i< iir nurli'l * tin Vv • I In »h<* loi*> r 

•_\ 'll.i'p U .1 i‘ii>nli»(i ni iiitiilli, i|i n>|vri nf Dills It m|i-h**hiuii'(I uf i'1'I .'tlL* 11 *•»..: k, " 

J Ill'S Kill 1 l v IS i ||\ ■ 1 ll)|i' t«# .ImIo lK+b l>' . I» III! Ill'I'U IU 1 III “ HKSMUie. 

11 i i.i i 

ASSETS 

t’ 

1,020.496 

54.831.U4 

30.315,071 

42,468.281 

1.615.832 

602.275 

1.000.000 

2,788,828 

Balances at Bunkers and Cush In Hand . 

British Government 1 reasury Bills (/rw Provision for Rebate) 

Commercial and Other Bills l/rw Provision for Rebate) . 

British Government Securities (Quoted) .. 

Corporation and Dominion Government Securities (Quoted) . 

Corporation Securities (Unquoted) . 

British Corporation Mortgages . 

Loans and Amounts Receivable . 


f 134,642.3:7 


24. LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. E.C.3. 


AVON RUBBER COMPANY 

CONTINUED GROWTH AT HOME 
AND OVERSEAS 


The annuo! general meeting of Avon Rubber 
Company Limited was held on January 25th at 
Melksham, Wiltshire, Mr C. M. Floyd, OBE 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

Group profit for the year before taxation 
amounted to £1936,331 (£667,859 last year). 
Taxation takes £'316,336 or 34 per cent of profit. 

Group sales increased by just over 17 per 
cent to £T9 million. The greater part of the 
increased profit arose from the Parent Com¬ 
pany’s operations which were helped, not only 
by the lively demand for tyres in the home 
market, bur also by the good acceptance of your 
Company’s other rubber products throughout 
Industry generally. 

No profits from Moseley have been taken into 
account this year ; die trading results of the 
Moseley Group are being maintained at the 
same satisfactory level as in 1963 and profits 
will be incorporated in our next year’s 
accounts. 

Parallel widi the growth of the home market 
your Directors have been giving special atten¬ 
tion to overseas business. One-fifth of your 
Company’s products are exported directly over¬ 
seas and many more go as component parts of 
tether exports. 

The report was adopted and a total dividend 
of 15 per cent (13 pet cent last year) approved. 
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ARTHUR LEE & SONS 
LIMITED 

SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS 

The seventh Annual General Meeting of 
Arthur Tee & Sons Ltd. will be held on Friday. 
January 29th, at Sheffield. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated Statement of the Chairman and Managing 
Director, Mf G. Wilton Lee, TD, JP. 

ACCOUNTS 

I am pleased to be able to report that the 
Group profit for the year before taxation, at 
£1355,526, is au increase of 26 per cent over 
the previous year, largely due to a more sus¬ 
tained demand for our products. A higher tax 
charge of 56 pet cent, compared with 52'. per 
cent last year, takes £757,205 and leaves a prolii. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

after taxation,' of £587,643, an increase of 
£85,024 over the previous year. - i 

Members Will recollect that irt Jltly, 1964 we 
gave a ohe-fdr-ten scrip issue to our Ordinary 
shareholders. We are now recommending a 
hod dividend of 11 per cent on this enlarged 
capital, which makes, with the interim of 4 per 
cent paid on the smaller capital, a total of 14.6 
per cent for the year. This dividend is covered 
by profits 2.2 times. 

It will be seen in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet that stocks and debtors have both in¬ 
creased substantially, but bank balances, short 
term loans and cash have fallen by £600,000 
approximately. This Is due to increased trade 
and to further investment in Alloy Steel Rods 
Ltd. Nevertheless, current assets exceeded cur¬ 
rent liabilities by £4) millions. 

During the year, an independent revaluation 
was carried out of the Group's fixrd assets in 
the United Kingdom as at September 30, 1963, 
on a going concern basis. This showed a 
surplus over the figures appearing in the Group 
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balance' “sheer at that' date-of morc than £35 
^mHUont* of almost, tall attributable 
to Itfnd and buildings and -tM? Writfctr to diant 
and machinery. 1'hix revaluation did not 
extend to our overseas interests m Australia 
and New Zealand. 

1'HOM’Ll.TS 

The future is obscured by the high Rank Rare 
and the taxation policy of the present Goyern- 
nienr. Botfi these factors could increase the 
trend towards greater inflation and the former 
could easily have a retarding effect on, 
people contemplating the purchase of consumer 
goods. 

We have o healthy order book and prospects 
for the immediate future are good. Further¬ 
more, we are continuously improving our effici¬ 
ency by modernisation of plant and methods 
and we feel that we are in as good a position 
as our competitors to meet future require¬ 
ments. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

iMohlhtwd 

Under l haitcr giantcd bv H H. Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah. Amir of the State of Kuwait 


STATEMENT Oi CONDITION at 31st DECEMBER, 1964 


liabilities 

Capital, Authorised. Issued and Paid l*p . 

Statutory Reserve. 

General Reserve. 


579.000 

6.42I.00U 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

2.947.500 


Profit and l o*s Account. 


7.000,000 
113,273 

10^So/77L 

Current. Deposit and Other Accounts (including' Inner 

Reserves and Provisions). I 20.756.624 

Proposed Dividend. 707.400 

Confirmed Credits. Acceptances and Ciuaiantees on behalf 
of CTistomci s, as pet conn a . 24.865,057 

K.D. 156.389.854 


ASSETS 

Cash and Current Accounts with Hanks. 

Money at Call and Short Notice. 

British Government Ticasury Bills. 

British and Other Government Securities (at under market 

value)....r 

Deposit account* with Banks and Industrial Bankers.... 
Advances to Ctistohiorv Bill** Discounted and .Other 

' Accounts..:... 

Unquoted investments, al of under cost. 

Land and Buildings, at coat less amounts written oil .... 
Liability of Customers for Confirmed C rcdils. Acceptances 
and Guarantees, as pet contra . 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

8.003.430 

6,750,000 

2,500.000 

2.165.146 

74,400.000 

«46* 389.296 
866.925 
450.000 

24,865.057 


K.D. 156.389,854 


PROFIT AND I.OSS ACCOUNT for the vear ended 31 st DEC EMBER, 1964 


Transferred to Statutory Reserve. 
Transferred to General Reserve. 
Proposed Dividend of 24 per cent 
Ba fa nee ea rried for wa rd . 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

161.000 

739.000 

707.400 

113.273 


K D. 1.720.673 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

Profit aftci charging all expenses, making provisions lor 

contingencies and writing down assets. 1,609,610 

Balance hi ought foi ward from prev ions year . Ml ,063 


K.D. 1,720,67? 


I Kuwaiti Dmai U Sterling 


/ omlon C one\pomlent\: 

Midland Bank I imited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bunk Limited 
National Provincial Rank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Eastern Bunk Limited 
Chase Manhattan Hank 


A cm Yvt k C oi respondents 
Irving Trust Company 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Bank of America (International) 

Morgan Guaranty Tiust Company 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Com pain 
First National City Bank 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 


Correspondents in all principal countries 


A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 5OR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAUF 
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APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further «nn« 


m 



Air Products Ltd. is a company with a multi-million turnover and an 
exceptional record of profitable growth in the manufacture and sale of 
cryogenic plant and industrial gases in the United Kingdom and overseas. 
A substantial £7m. construction programme which will further enlarge the 
gas product range, capacity amt turnover of Air Products Ltd. and its 
associated companies on the Continent is now under way. 

The Company seeks the services of a mature, experienced and highly 
qualified Controller who will bring a high order of leadership and technical 
and administrative competence ro (be management of an established Dcpsui- 
ment and will provide a first-class service to the Company and its operating 
Divisions. The Controller’s Department comprises Divisional Controller 
and Accounting. O a M and Internal Audit Sections, operates existing 
systems of management accounting, budgetary control and financial fore¬ 
cast ing which can Ik fuithcr developed and if* charged with the responsibility 
of contributing to the prolitable conduct of the Company’s business by 
prompt and reliable accounting reports, the constiucthe and imaginative 
interpretation of figures, the development and auditing of administratee, 
cleiicaj and accounting procedures and the control of expenditures against 
budgets and authorisations. _ 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE OFFICES 
ASSOCIATION 

The post of Secretary 
to the Association mil become vacant 
on the retirement of the 
present occupant in July 

Applications will be considered from men with outstanding 
qualifications up to (he age of 55 years. Character, personality 
and background are of paramount importance. 

Arrangements would be made for superannuation, and medical 
examination would be required. 

The salary will be according to experience and qualifications. 

A ppluations should he addressed to 

THE CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL LIFE OFFICES ASSOCIATION, 
Alderrvtary House, Queen Street, London, E.C.4. 

and marled “( mifnleniial.’ 


{lil!liilMllltllltllilllllllllllllll!l!^ i 


ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS 

Pensionable posts for men and women in ( jbinct Office. Depart 
ment of LVonomic All airs, (icnci.tl Register Ofliee. Posi Office, 
Board of Trade. Ministries of Agriculture. Fisheries and Food, 
Delencv (Navy Department). Health, Housing and I oca I Ciovcm 
ment. Oveiscas Development. Pensions and National Insurance, 
Power. Puhlic Building and Works and Tiansporr. 

QUAMHC A1 IONS: Degree or post-graduate unixersity certificate 
or diploma in statistics, or degree (preferably with good honours) 
in which statistics is a principal subject, or a higher degree 
involving work in statistics of at least 2nd class honours standard, 
or a Dip. lech, with good honours in statistics or in mathematics 
with statistics as a principal subject. Candidates qualifying m 
J%5 may apply. Seleciion by interview. Age at least 20 and 
undci 28 on August I, 1965 (extension for service in H.M. Forces or 
Overseas Civil Service and/or approved post-graduate experience). 
SALARY (Inner London): on interim scale £885-£ 1.423 according 
to age and experience. Promotion normally within vcven years to 
interim scale L2.036-C2.8I0. Prospects to £3,985 or over. 
WRITE (preferably by postcard) to Civil Service Commission, 
Savile Row, London, W.l, for application form, quoting 561/65. 
Closing date February 26, 1965, 


nt« Mft pages 475, 490 and bl 



> language, L'wpuifum.c 1 m sunuivan rnkuwiuup. T I j . *7 7— 

familiarity with computci opciations and a knowledge of O & M technique^ 
Will be added advantages. 

The Controller is a key member or our management team and a high 
; standard of proven competence will be expected, pom candidates who win 
' probably not be eligible for consideration unless they «uc at present earning 
in the region of £3,000/£4,000 per annual. 

PERSONNEL MANAGER, 

AIR PRODUCTS LIMITED. 

WAVERLEY HOUSE, NOEL STREET, 

LONDON, W.l. 


consulting — career phase li 

University graduates with experience of industrial 
responsibility see consulting as a route to top manage* 
ment. Specialist experience in phase L of production, 
personnel, marketing or administration is relevant. We 
would like to discuss the possibilities and pitfalls if 
you write with brief details of your experience to 
Mr. C. Hundscomb. Arthur Young & C ompany, Moor 
House. London Wall, 1 ondon, E.C.2, quoting reference 
CHy P2. 


f^iMIIIIWMWIHWIlffllll 


* Tarmac 

Commercial & financial Analyst 

7 $?.:. 


of 


A unique opportunity exists, for a man of 25/30, 
within the small national commercial organisation 
the largest U.K. manufacturer of coated road 
materials, based at Wolverhampton. 

The work immediately involved would include the 
direct examination, analysis and solution of a wide 
variety of the commercial and financial problems 
encountered by a vigorously expanding company: 
opportunities for the future from this position are 
excellent, 

A few years experience in industry would be a useful 
background for the right man who will probably hold 
accounting and statistics qualifications in addition to 
his B.Sc. (Econ). There is no rigidity in the “job 
specification", however, since versatility and 
flexibility are primary assets. 

Enquiries lo: 

The Commercial Manager 
Tarmac Roadstone Limited 
Ettingshall 


* 
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SENIOR 


NCR. 315 INSTALLATION 


Applications are invited for a Senior Programmer with 
an accountancy background and at least two \ears' EDP 
experience to join a team involved with an integrated 
Production Control and Accountancy project, now reaching 
an advanced stage 

A generous salary will be paid to the Successful appfic&flL 
who will be responsible lor programming turthei accountancy 
functions 

Apply* giving details ot qualification*, salary. c\penence 
aud age, to: 

The Personnel Offkef, 

A.FX. Lid.. 

Windmill Lane, 

Soothntf, Middlesex. 


HIRTFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 

!■•»>&. are bulled f**r ihe oi» vukdi.tii 
Of M \IOR PLAVN'ISG \VSIST\Vr 
EConomuI In the * BmOiona.i " Vriinii 1 
Tejin Salary ru.nr m t- MW 

QuaIifk.*H-»ivt in Planmn? anj F'Hr mim 
Ore Jciirablc. 

The duties mill InJude anal) sing und Kuc- 
ctautic Batterdf of comumpttou ana aMumi 


v:- . ASSISTANT 

CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

\ Urge firsf-clags financial institution requires, al its headquarters 
iftjthe City of London, an Assistant Chief Accountant who, under 
Lie control of the Chief Accountant, will he responsible, among 
other accountancy duties, lor the taxation work ot the company. 

Age: 40 or over. 

Qualification: Chartered Accountant, with special knowledge 
and experience of company taxation. 

Experience: Several years' practical experience or taxation 
in all its aspects, and well versed in current 
dev'dopments. 

Duties: To assist the Chief Accountant generally, and 
to be responsible under him for the taxation 
work of the company, which covers a wide 
range of problems. These duties will have 
special reference to the new and forthcoming 
taxation developments. Expert advice and re¬ 
ports will be required to Management at 
all levels. 

5alar>: Commencing salary £3,000/£3.500, depending 
on age and experience, with excellent future 
prospects. 

Other benefits: Non-comributory pension scheme and various 
generous employee benefits. 

Please send full detail* la 

BOX NO. 1504, c(o.CHARLES BARKER * SONS, LTD. 

20 CANNON STREET. LONDON, E.C.4 


, vkihI I iperk/Ki. m Ccmi.il Siea 

j Planning mu advantage j 

The person appo.rtwd 114 he jvixcteJ Co 
■ wOiimbuK lull) to ilie •ifjuiytiv'ul aii>J design 
! work ol the team In land-U.c Tratju minim*. 

A two-bedroom* J But and garage may be ! 
‘ available on a jhort term i*nancy I oduing 

! joJ retnoml expenses will b< payable in j 
| appri»pr.,il^ ami assist iuk« with lu>u*e 

1 purchase ma> be j^jiIjMc j 

Application forms from THt COINTY i 
PLANNING OFFICER. COUNIY H VLL. 

. HER!FORD. to b* returned by February ill i j 


t/ b’>.' r-i i ftoo '• 4 a W.i M J iflio f * • 


Tlii* department, staffed by 17. of whom five are graduates, 
advises the board and main operating departments in the 
brewing, market research and pharmaceutical companies in 
the Group on all matters that lend them^Jves to statistical 
analyses and controls. It supplements its own activities by 
maintaining close contacts with universities on special projects 
and investigation* into statistical research techniques and their 
application. 

Candidates, in their early thirties, iftU’tt be giaduates and have 
experience ot applying statistical methods and controls to the 
solving of industrial and commercial problems. Experience in 
biometrics or O.R. very desirable, A starting sular> of up to 
£3,300 will be negotiated according to age and experience. Free 
lunches, noncontributoi > pension scheme and four week* 
annutti holiday. _ # 

Please send relevant detail*, quoting 5.3, to the Pci*onnel 
Manager. 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. Ifark Royal) limited. 
Park Royal Brewery, Loarloa. N.W.10 


A V| VV 2o iO ?<■ is required lor editorial | fp 
s.w'i on cvDi^val monthlies ilujiihsr*. Ill 
rOai’M,! cvoiMi. ve ajuJ kfi&'tV.'dM. 1 01 Russian j] 


TR\mS UNION CONGRESS 

WMSl Wh \UI RIOL1 RIOBV 
THt 1 0 C Jur i»» K.«*euicl» und 
lionumk O^printneiR, tnaigii for v-orto 
on wiuicm j/d iCRii-ierm project* 

vi ih ilie ejonomi*. und 

industrial lutSutw* of the Nadv»f\j»l 
l vonuiQK Of'UvvAicut Cuunul Sun- 
ill* salat)’ rot Aubtanti Is In the raage 
£.400 to 11 l'»’ j jcai rising to H.*Z* 

% ycur l oriit«r detolh before 

Februar)’ 12 rh from V/r Otow 
Woodc*Kli. TUC.. Ureui 

Russell Street London. W CM 
referinte R VI 


SI ONLY SUSSEX COI LEGE 
CAMBRIDGE 

ofFirro Tr\rm%<. hi low ship or 
RtSiXltCH FLLLOW^HIP in HOMiMlCS. 
ffi'cu [<< aruJujic. tjt tm> L r.itcrsiiy Panic 11- 
J,r, Tom ;!•_ Masur Sidney Susser ColloPv*. 
JiubmJao .VfM’Ji’ ji'nnj b) MarLh 1, l'H'5. 


rCONOMTST. STATISTICIAN 

Vnnli ..tons irr ini110.1 for ?>*< p«»si 
Of ■ ILOVOMIVI SI \ INKIW ” 
mill l)’o Vvlilt: 1 ,sli Vuiltont) to ^ork 
on a >a«isl) oi iiHue^un* prooltius 
(mine, ted vutli |h^ proJUsdon Ami 
mailccuu* oi risM. Apitlisamv should 
hai* m good Honours Degree In 
TMinomics '*iili Siatistiss and scseial 
years' pr;i.dwl etpericuce oi applied 
-sonimii. rc9egrch Lsptff'ttnse In a 
t>jsu loud induitr) vsouid t>c Ail 
.iddiiion.il ciunDncadon 

T)K povi it ivimaiKni and sujper- 
ammabk vmII be in llie rungs 

oi &1.5UM io * 1 ,d’.4 or 4.1 dAg to 
per amnim uccoidmg io 
quallti cut ions and experience. 

Xrplisationv. Mhuh should in.tud.' 
full parilculuiv of ««e. education 
experience und the nufflt) Of 160 
referees, ,ltould be juhtftliwd hy 
February U. 196?. to the Secret *ryi 
SoIkiioi. WJtlie Kbit Authority. 

I imol i ^nn Chambers. 2 3 Cunltor 
Street, London, h.C.4. 

Further paruculart of ihe PdAt may 
hi obiauicd on request. 


1 ML UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Application! an Inrlted for s' post of 
LFtIURFR m ECONOMIC HISIORY to 
begin duties on October l. Wl. An Inter cm 
I n the modern period, and/or indutirtgl -hlMdry 
Dili be an adtmniag*. Inliful ttlary gMordlng 
to qualification* and eipcrleftce on tlM «c*M 
(1.400 \ £H3 — £2.?0?. with F.S.S.U. PIO»)VOn. 
Further particulars ntu> be obtained from the 
Registrar, io v-hoin aprliwaUun* Vfour cojncvi 
should be ion by February 2d, 196? 


ECONOMIST- 

STATISTICIAN 


Trad a ial yi. i Ol progressive gr.jAih 
mdusn; ha-, a va^.nuy to/ u jouritf 
eo-vunnlsT with MjumujI uauunjj 
JndUMiy-vJJc staiiSilA and treuds an.iU'is 
aie bfilog dci sloped and ilicie * ill be 
cpovideiable :m inumtlie lieu: mil 

jn reliitiou tv Ottkial and n L l> L 
requlremem! . 

Candidate* should ho\< a Unl'ers iy 
degree with stutisinal irulnmu and seseiid 
year*' experience, prelerubly in tqdusny 
ConimencIrtB swlarj in the range of 
tl l?n-£J.o?0 attordlng to qualifications 
o/id ckpenc/iwc. Write to: The Director 
AiMKlarton The British Phormamitu.il 
liidus(r) Mgieur) House I*!? JsriiBlil’- 
brldge. LvnJiMt. S.W.7 


For further 
annouvicements see 
psges 475, 489 and 491 


STATISTICAL 

ASSISTANT 

] ONDOS l R XNSPORT hes 
vjsuikv in statistical .section ot 
Operational Research Offkc Tbc work 
includes investigations in field ot 
transportation planning. use of 
sampling mciliods in various aspects 
of out and underground operations, 
devign of controlled experiment* for 
engineering purposes, and use oi 
tec uniques such as regression auaivsis. 

Applicants should hold a good 
degree in Statistics or Economic* and 
should preferably* have had two or 
three years' experience in industry or 
commerce. 

Salary aculv £I, 340 -£ 1 ,J 20 per 
anuum. 

Thf carries valuable free travel 
on Lawton Trgnaport services bodi cmi 
and ofiFduty and membership of a 
superannuation fund. 

Application* to ST\FF A,*ND 
WELFARE OFFICER. 55 Bro*dWa>. 
S.W.I, giving details oi a#?- qualifica¬ 
tions and experience, and quoting 
“eference NO X45U 
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FEDER A TION OF BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 

* !JW , «K?wn« "HI sborrij- 
>dqm<m*I tvortomM _jn 

^tsy 


4 T*®! 1 . iiL Z * 3 * ( & 


Ml fionomls: ft th< "Hvonomlc 

arws.-SBTTt.' StASnSX 

on MihiDRt rconomtc proMttnt affcatas Ac 
i m H£ e !F\. 0C lnd »!’ r >‘ , .CanoWofes khootdnlWN# 

* ?®«*f Honour* <fcjrtx in coonondcs vnd pnwew 
»HI in anii>tli and txpMlrlon. A »a*ir Tor 

would be Nn advantage. The appoint* • u p 
meid I* Hhrtj m mlt a man or woman In ibe 
*V-?* arc rroPr. Commencing othtn ibmu 


, tT Utfcrras&wt,' 

teacher* to tent for - 


wr n 

k AccUr for te.hnuaf f 
a time in overynift t 
ropegrg. t 


491 



! j.w 

» to 

r tlx 


A.1.400 p ii. with Miperannuation. Rrpij to Uk 
S ecretary, F B.l , 21 lorftlll Srrra. b.fe.i. 


• Il*h ihe pm«Mfa»,4»r^“'--- * ■ 1 ( 

■ imd tui down (nyeai 
tH . minimum. Vi'rilt, ft 

h# J detan* to Box __ 

i DISTRIBUTION IN DENMARK 

For ninhtr litfonw.wn WnKr wli, to ,h» ! Ludlnt DHtrltiutw »lih Inthtj efficient and I 
Council for Tebimita) Edu.-aiiv>a and ruining experienced Saks (jrrgwniMrlon |y non in a J 


Qualified technical lepchtra who would Hie 
icav-h oversea* for period* varying from one 
five > cars art Inv lied io take advantage of 
the Appointment* Regtater which Ha* beta set 
Kcp those intercMed in touch with 
,'tfStW* vamwles There is no charge for ihi 
«en kc armMoA and no commitment I* Imumi 


by trgisiratKm. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Uir Onrteaa C uuo|ric^ 
Wave, London. S M I. 


Eland House, btiig ■ 


litkm io handle 


1 ^. 4 ^ m . wfffw - 

‘ oe flncnaifd A , ^L z * v $ u ^ Ltl 4. T - ** *2* "»***« 

Tggp ^gk-fcfta 
JES^jass T^r^M 

jssfcaraMfe *sat 

thoie who have pamed -*■- J -*— 


of the new 
il rioki io the _ 
fwr booklet clv|i 


London, M.l, requites experienced marketing 1 
executive for new bmlneM department : age > 
peefarahhr ,HMS with brand management or t 
Mmllar background. Lriwrs In *tri« confi. 
den it io; The Managing Dittvior. 

ROK-itr Brandon a partners ltd,. 

IB Clifford Street. Condon. \V.l. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

•mV* V n T c of *Bc Queen's University of 
Hdfast Invite* applk'atlont for an nwittant 
Lectureship In Economic*. from CKtober I. 
!2*»5. « such earlier date a* ma> be arranged. 
The aaftn wale u Cl mo x fa , 0 £t ( ;-e r |„* 
F.S.S.U. Initial (during on thl* wale Vriw 
depend on experience and ouallAcarlong. Letu-rs 
of application tone cop) >. giving ihe name* of 
two referee*, should reach tha undersigned b» 
March 1, liNSS. Further panUuIors mai‘ be 
obtained from G. R. Ccvutr, M.A., LL.B., 
J.P., Sciretary to the L'nlrer*l(>-. 


ENGINEER iOURNALIST 

to go owe io indutir) *nd *eek ihe 
information designers «r capital 
OMctifnery nerd, writing himself and 
editing cnntribtulon* from ipeclalUi*. 
Engineering degree. UNC or ntululrm, 
and experience In n»echgnU«l engineer* 
Int design oflltc 1 furntiil. Good 
rwospeer*. siarring safarv not than 
ii.*SU p.a. Irlrndly utmraiq, prmion. 
ft. . »' rite full detail* to Editor. 
Machine Design taglncaring, 77 Lliaf- 
lotle Mrect. London. \v. I. 


Ihe Grover). Perfumer). Toilet 
Cosine Key. and PhgriAacroiUal ttrtd: 
dt%|Htv prbducrs cotnidtred. Cpmmhsl 
knouiriea to Box 10RE 


lumber of line* 
Toiletrig* and , 


«ion tSa? ChlswUr 
*“ t iNivrasiTV" 

i v three leciur 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ADVANCED ! tf™' * * 

rrruk'm atv cefcAnn w Profeuor 


TECHNOLOGY, SALFORD 

I A redden IU1 course f«>r those of proCrsdngal 
' standing to Be held On April *•!». ivnS. Fee 
tor the course 23 guineas. 

5 living details of ihe snuric. and 
rorfos may be obtained from ihe 
- the Department of Management 

Sniffle*. Royal CoMegr of Ad« auced Tcshm.divg). 
Salford 3, Li——- 


bn, Ft brdaty 9tH. 11th 
S^'hool of Econorr’ — 
Houghinn flunet. A 
ADMISSION PRI 


-jim 

_VjCcouiW - ^ 

Uffti. " Tha Bolg of 
laarw** win h* delivered 


icical 


iES HE 


KBT. 


P ROGKF.^SIVE interna* xm..! .timp«ii) with 
Ofhcr* in the l r ,S A. and major European 

c«*e». require* tirsi ■ - 

develop Last /\* c« 
applicant should ht 


Head of tht 


. inpii 1 'Rvim res a| i«raiu |pi> Mpnituig 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND ! K.t^SA'T.'SSS VV^f 

**l Ooaiiilal prohkrm ronneefed ulih inter* 
national trade essentidl He would he baerd 
on Toitfon. Saint) would he commensutaie 
with the atiu/d unporramt <if rhi* position.— 
Rrpl* in with phiitogtanh Nr Bov llWIt, 

Hiving fullest dciml* t* prnioiiK exparltacc. 
AU) iufornuiilon gi'cn »*11 be irtatcd in sfrlvj 
ionftdt'ftec. 


il*** walrs execHtisr 
trade. Die ttiotMtful 

. lonversam with prestut _ _ _ 

V T of L;ui furnprttn bu*lnew. be, Lond*m Algo Acconniano, Sccrcairdtlp. Lag, 
fmlrt) ftuent jn^at |ea«t i*js language* *nirl frort) . C osting, Banking. laM>r«ner. Vturkrtlng. U C.G.! 

* vr » ver> rxren* I and many * don-exam ) courvfs in bwlnri* vub- 


Home Study Counces 
B.Sc.(ECON.), LLB. 

and orher evieroal degrees of the UaIu'kU)’ of 


ARMIDALE. NEW SOUTH WALLS 


RESLAREH FLLLOWSHIP 
■ RtLt MARKETING) 


appointment P* [ 
Felloa (Rice I 


Applications arc in\iu.il t’or 
the position of Kcsi.irih 
Marketing*. 

Tha successful applicant will unik-riake j 

resent.h into ihe efTntlvcnrss of promotion of * 
rice and other aspects of rice marketing. The 1 
prolesi l* being ftngnced hj a arum irom the 1 
Hlic Maikctlng Board for the Sine or New i 
South Wale* and is ispssicd tu take .ibou: 
ihrvs scats to eomplce. 1 

April.anis should be lni'er%Ji) vusduatc* 
with a Miimd training in csonoml.'* and will) , 
some knowledge of siadsii.nl methods. • 

I" a per l« net in the field uf market research 1 

would be nn advantage. 

Salailcs In the L'im*r*Jiy are under rc'icu. 
The sntur) will be determined wtdiln the range 
XAI 8V* x EA10? — EA2.0IU JC.ordlng to 
nualifu-atlons and experience It 1* expested 
mat the limits of ihe newr salar» will be 

1A2.4W A £AMU —EA3.I'll. 


jeen Ini hiding the new Mock broker* gnd Srock* 

>“h‘ 


dt tails or ad*lcc. stating , 
,h interesied. u* J 


ohbrr* _ 

Bnw ioda\ for* 
subject In whl.l 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

• Dent. Gy 2*. St. klban*. 
tall at U) Qu.*vn X'ictona Street. London, 

“ . tsE 7 a .. 


__ _ .... _ application* m»o 

topies together with u * ent photograph and 
the name* of dirvc referees) thwe on f tbntarv 
,'2. /«*)*. Applicanis In the United Kingdom 
should forward an additional .opy of their 
appliL.itIon io ihe Sc.Triar>'General. Adulation 
of < ommonwealth Unitirallies ^Branch Ofhco. 
Pal! Vfrtfi, London N.H.l. hi ilic stmt date. 

T. LAMBLL. 

Registrar. 

Arniidule, NSW, AusiraliH. 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

DLPAR rSLLN'T OF ECONOMICS 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSIH 

RKSP\R1H sTLDLNrsUIPs IN 
1 WD StUDILS 

X Harold Sanvitf! spidenl.hip, ie**i.ble from 
O. :obr r I l 4 ^^, »v offiind for i.'M-.inh oi 
rionomL. Ipgal or social mnmr>. rcl.iiluy to ihe 
u*e. lenurc or df*einrnneni or land Apollou* 
lions mini rca.li Ibc Krgistr.Trs The Old | 
School*, ramhridge. not later than March I'. I 
l(K>*. Particulars rna> lie ob:.iined from ih< , 
Sccre'ar) of the Board of Land LconOni). ‘ 
iy Shier Street, Cambridge. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF HULL 

UiVLKHLLMF KElloHMtll* IN 
COMMoNWLALTH STUDIES 

\pplicu(ion« are incited fur appointment ,rq , 
, a Lrverhulmc 1-dlowship fur teaching and ! 

research in CoRimonwcahh Scadigg. wi.h epesi.il 
t refercnco ro Econorpk*. Oeoaigph)’. l*oti(lcal 
I kindles. SocloloH) or So.laf Anthroytologv j 
tenable from October L, J*M5. for one 6f u>o 
)ear*. 

Salary * under tension 4 uubln the rang* 
LI.2MI 11 .g<0 per annum with 1 S S.L . S<»m* 

provision for travel. 

Further particulars may be obtaiae»f from ihd 
RegiMrar. Room 'Mi. llie L ohrrmiy. Hull, to 
whom application* t*l\ copies) Humid be 6enl 
b) rebruary 28. IUb5. 


t.C 4. Ctl) 0874. 


i Founded 1910) i 


M SC *ECON.) LOND . long teaching ; 

• txperunce. offer* rmaie or grotip 
tuition m throre.Kaf and applied mvuxdIcv 
for Part I and IT or B.Sc *1 con.l Degree- 1 
Also all kompulsory rub jeers—Box lhTl. I 

TUITION AT HOME 

\Vt»Kr> Ha)| (FSI 1S04) proude* iUCcCMful , 
.ours.* for G C’ I . mil Examining Board*) and 
Jor London Uniirrsiiy Kxtrrnal B.Sk.Econ.. i 
B.A . B.D., BV . LL.B. Dencr*; alto* 

Diploma* and f ertlrt.auy. I N24 Woliev Hail 
siudcttr* passed B Si L.gn, yin.c l*)Vl). Tuliion : 
a 1*0 for Law. Statlstua). Se,rriarlu| and other , 
Professional Lvam< , R S A . no. Moderatg l 
fees, Histalrnent* if drwirrd Prospectus from . 
I . W. Shaw Met.hcr. C B.E . 1 L.B.. Prln.lpal. 

ntpt. p r. 


Application* nro InmoJ for appoln 
- ^ ' TUB 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


. _wiitmcnt .is 

LL.C nJULRS/ASSlblAN'r LL( ICKFRS iG 
the DEPARTM1 N1 Ob ECONOMIC S In ihe 
l olio wing Held*: 

i a) Buxine** Admlnlitratton »Industrial 
Rclatiuast 

i hi Mural tconomls* 

* s’) Money «utd BanLtng 

( andidgtes tbotrtd have a good honour* degree. . 
experience, teaching and or rttourch would be I 
an advaniMge. Candidate* having additional . 
aiwMAcutioas la Commerce or Business 
Administration would be given preference for 
one of tne post*. 

Salary acale * approximate sterling equivalent*): . 

Le. Hirer * I J..1.18 x iSo — k 1.024 ’ C1.080 a ' 
fw t—11.995 l 

Ayxintunt Lecturer: £1.120 x £3<S — £1,232. J 

In addition, the following allowance* era j 

puj'nbk* : , 

Variable allowanse : 33 per cent, of basic 1 
sala*). subject to certain maxima depending i 
on marital statu*: Minimum *210 per annum. ■ 
maximum 1300 per annum. I 

Inducement allnwanw* Of awarded), varies— 

• at for Lecturer* up to £420 pet annum 

»b) for AMlsitint Lecturer* up to t-90 per 
annum. 

Housing will be provided, if available* f*»- [ 
whl.h a rent of £117 to £173 per annum will bv 
.natged. ^ 

Provident Fund: Staff menth*!r contribute* 

5 per cent, and Unncrmy 13 per cent, of basic ; 
salary. 

Further particulars gnd application forms are • 
obtainable from ihe AiWocuirion of Common¬ 
wealth Universities tBranch Office). Marlborough J 
House, Pall Mall, London. S.V.j. j 

. _ Th* Oosiag dot* for the /ectlvi of ApeOkatloa*. j 
from .xndklates outside Malaya it Man h ii, I 


,NVB county borough OF 

IPSWICH 

LOAMS 


61% ,z~ 


to 7 


years 


Particular* from D«*t. E. 

Borouft) TroMurgr, Musaum Scraat, Ipswich 


Land to County Borough of 

WEST HARTLEPOOL 

for 3 , 4 or 5 yuan 
TRUSTEE SECURITY 
NO EXPENSES. 

Loss than (MR 
(Min. £500) 
Write to Borough Treasurer (£)» 
AVBMUC RO.. WEST HARTLBPOOl 


m 


' 61 % 


Wr%ST WITH THE 

€in OF NOtTINfilUUi 

CIO/ MORTGAGE IjOANS 
04 /o FOR i - 7 YEARS 

Mlaioau (am ffWt i * Rs Expr o saa 

For further pmrtlemiore apply to 


WOLSEY HALL OXFORD 


llbUT TICKS 

fsas? N Rgn 

iCTO tWC xtp i 

__ Troiaiag ~for """WimM 

■*—Write PriBcIpw^ Houand 


cecbeTariaX' 1 

expei. ially un 


iiursri' 

[Ark AUftua, W.IJ, 


Unbrsity Callogo, SsbUi 
NNUTMENT OF 

Bmummmm 

Area IMS. 

The Harvard ImemadoiMd 
M.irkctinB Proframme will be 
condiictca in Univeriity CoUeRB, 
Dublin, by the Mffrketint Faculty 
of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Bosideas 
AdministratiofL 

The course, which rtJI be 
residential and full time, will run 
from April 1*29 (excluding Easter). 

Enrolment limited. Inclusive 
course fee 250 guineas. 

Application Forms and Brochure 
obtainable from: 

Department of Business 
Administration. 

University College, 

DUBLIN 2, 


CRANFIEL.D 

Management 
Development Programme. 
April 25th—July 2nd 1965 
(10 weeks) 


ObiBCtlvBt; To develop the skills, knowledge and attitudes essential 
tor senior management responsibility. 

To ox pose managers to tha whole range of marketing, acoounting, pro* 
duction and policy problems from an inter-functional viewpoint 

Applicants (Mimed to 24): Managers 29-35 years of age. sponsored ' 
by employers. 

Training: Intensive and participative. Eight weeks at CranfMrf and two 
weoks in Europe as first-hand exposure to European bueingse. 

Syllabus: Operating management. Including Marketing, Accounting, 
Production, Business Policy, Organisation, Operational Research, Net* 
work Analysis and a wide range of management techniques. 

Fee: £550 which includes tuition, College residential accommodation, 
travel, fncHvrduel management, library and cate materiel. 

Further ; nformation from: 

The Programme Director. 

Management Development Programme. 

Cranfleld. Bedford. (Telephene: Cornfield 321) 
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THE ECONOMIST JANUARY 30,„ 1965 


STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANCE IN PI CCS 


THI BCONOMIST-ffXTRL 

FINANCIAL 

F T-ACTUARICS 



INDICATOR 


TIHBS 


INDICES 




(I953« 

100 ) 


(1935 

- 100 ) 

(April 10, 1962 - 

100 ) 

Bargains 









Marked 

1965 

1 

1 

I 


f~~ 


i 

2 'j% 


J Noon 

Close 

f Yield 

Ord 

Yield 

500 

Yield , 

Consols 



J . . .. 

i 

% 

Index 

% 

Shares 

i % 

Yield 

_ 

Jen. 20 

{ 388-0 

389 f 

j 5-19 

337-9 

< 5 40 

107 03 

5-23 

6-24 

10.644 

.. 21 

391 0 

391 1 

• 5 16 

338-8 

5 39 

107 38 

| 5-22 

6-24 

11.232 

22 

397-3 

400-2 

f «-02 

348 0 

5-25 

109 18 

! 5-13 , 

6 23 

13,120 

25 

, 400 1 

400 2 

5-02 

346 7 

S 27 

109 23 

i 5 13 

6-24 

15.519 

26 

i 399-5 

399 5 

! 5 03 

346 0 

5 28 

109 17 

5-M 

6 25 

11.443 

27 

398 8 

399 6 

1 5 03 

345 9 

5-28 

109-M 

1 5 15 

6 26 ^ 

10.866 

H»gh, 431 5 (October 1, 1964) 

High. 377 8 
(Oct. ». 1964) 

High, 118-77 (August 13. 1964) 

Lew. 371 

6 (December 18, 

1964) 

Low, 322 6 
(Feb. 3. 1964) 

Low, 103 24 (December 18. 1964) 


Price*, 

1964/65 

High 

' Low ^ 

98":* 

1 971 l4 ' 

93’,* 

90'J,* 

92»* 

88 

94J 4 

! 887|* ’ 

98* g 

1 94*4 ! 

89*,* 

; 83*,* 

95 '4 

90 

8 M*,* 

7 J 1 4 

79'*,* 

72*4 

96>i 

1 88 ** 

7t' 3 »a 

' 71 


t 90*|* 

97*,* 

92’,* , 

63*. 

1 56*4 ; 

67'g 

60' 4 

95*i 

! 87*,* 

67 

; 6m 4 

60 

54*,* 

59*4 

54*2 1 

5l*a 

I 463* , 

43«g 

1 391. 

«*2 

39** 

85*14 

i 787,* 

80** 

1 73 

64 «g 

i 57*2 

67 

1 60' 4 

Prices, 

1964/65J 

High 

< Low 

90*4 

1 

857, 

108 

97*4 • 

70 

65*2 

1023* 

m 

85 

69 

95*4 

1 9V 2 

66 

U<2 

89 

79*4 

94*4 

97 * 

88 * 4 , 

•9 ' 

98U ' 

87*2 

49 > 4 

4M. . 

94 

84 


88 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOC 


, Price. 
January 


Price, 


Not Pod 
Yield, 


Grots Red, 
Yield 


Savings Bonds 3% 
Savings Bonds 24% 
Funding 3% ... 
Conversion 34% . 

I Victory 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3% . 

Funding 4%. 

Savings Bonds 3% 
Treasury 34% 
Ftnsdhi* 5 1 d°/- 


. 1955-65 
1944-47 
.1946-48 
...1969 
1920—76 
1960-70 
.1960-90 
1965-75 
.1977-80 

Funding S'fro . 1978-80 


...1986-96 

1999-2004 


; running • . 

, Redemption 3% 

Funding 34% • 

Treasury SV/o.2008-12 

Consols 4%.afiei Feb. 1957 

War Loan 34%. after *952 

Conv 34%. .• .after Apr 1961 
Treasury3%.. . .after Apr, 1966 

Consols 24%. 

Treasury 24%.after Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3% ■ ■ 1968-73 

British Electric 34% . 1976-79 

British Gas 3%. 1990-95 

British Transport 3% . . . 1978-88 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


ru, 

1965 

If. 

1965 

£ 

1965$ 
s d 

£ 

1965 
s d 

98 

98*„ 

91 '* J2 

S 

12 

7 


15 

II 

9Ml jt 

5 

7 

2 


II 

6 / 

88 7 ,* 

88**32 

5 

7 

3 


13 

91 

887* ; 

957, 

%*» 

5 

3 

1 

8 

8 

1 


II 

1 

10 

5t 

04*a , 

83 3** 

S 

3 

II 


10 

II 

90*4 

90*4 

3 

12 

3 


8 

71 

737,** 

73’,*" 

5 

0 

3 


9 

8 

72*4 

72",* 

4 

11 

5 


7 

1 / 

887, 

88*5,* 

4 

1 

II 


9 

3/ 

71 * 2 * 

717, } 

4 

II 

8 


7 

0 / 

905, 

92*1,* 

90",* 

3 

18 

10 


7 

51 

93', 

3 

17 

4 


8 

10 f 

58*4 

58 

4 

4 

3 


1 

5/ 

61*,, 

6 M* 

4 

0 

10 


2 

9/ 

887,* 

887,6 

3 

16 

5 


8 

6 / 

623,** 

62*4* 

3 

15 

6 


8 

5 f 

553,* - 

55J,* 

3 

15 

0 


8 

2 f 

5S4 1 

55*2 

3 

15 

0 


8 

10 f 

47*4 

47*4 

3 

14 

8 


8 

3 f 

40'* 

40',* 

3 

13 

6 


5 

4 f 

40*, 

40',* 

3 

M 

3 


7 

5 f 

707, 

79 

5 

0 

5 


10 

31 

73b 

73'j 

4 

II 

8 


7 

41 

50*8 

58",* 

4 

4 

4 


0 

II 1 

61 1 * 

6 M,* 

4 

9 

2 


3 

61 


Price. Price, 


Red. Yield. 


Australia 34%.1965-49 

Australia 4%.1974-74 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

N*w Zealand 4%.1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 4%.1978-81 

South Africa 34%.1945-47 

Southern Rhode* 44%. 1987-92 

Agricultural Mortgage 5%.1959-09 

.1967-70 ; 

rletol 5% .1971-73 

Corporation of London 54% . . .1976-79 

LCC 3%.after 1920 

LCC 5%.1980-83 - 

Middlesex 54%.I90f- 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


an xu, 

1965 

jan if, 
1965 

1965 
£ s d 

86 V 

86 V 

6 13 

6 

98 

98 

6 8 

0 / 

67 

67 

9 4 

6 

97l 4 

9714 

6 9 

01 

8 l 1 1 

81'j 

8 1 

Op 

93', 

93', 

6 19 

01 

54 1 

, 54* 

9 0 

01 

7914 

- 79*4 

6 12 

6 

88*4 

. 88*4 

6 M 

01 

89*2 

! B9>4 

6 12 

01 

88*4 

88*4 

6 M 

01 

45*2 

45'j ’ 

6 II 

6 f 

85 

85 

6 10 

61 

88*4 

89 

6 II 

0 


33 ’, 

594 

41* 

43’a 

444 

68 «, 


Atch, Topeka .... 

Can. pacific. 

PennftNftfte *.... 

Union Pacific- 

Amor. Electric ... 

Am. Tal. ft Tel. ,. |W , 

Cons. .Edison. , 964 

Int. T#i A Tel ... 634 

Western Union .. 334 

Alcog i. 65 

Aluminium. 314 

Amer. Can. , 444 

Am. Smelting .. ' 524 

Am. Viscose. 91 

Anaconda. 584 

Beth.fteel... 374 

Boeing. 654 

Cetanesc. 784 


fcn. 


Jen. 

Jan. , 

- 

i Jan. 

Jen. 1- 

20 

27 

l 20 

27 

10 

27 1 

$ 

$ 1 , 

$ 

i * 

! * ■ 

JUi 


334 

|tt 

1 434 
: 464 

I 67*4 

984 
624 
334 
, 634 
1 3*4 

1 44 
55 
91 

594 
I 374 

<g!» 

784 


Chrysler. 

• Col. Palmolive . 
I Xrown Zeller*. 
; Distillers Seag . 

Douglas. 

• Dow Chemical. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak . 
Ford Motor.... 
Gon. Electric 

' General Foods . 
, General Motoi* 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. 

Heinz. 

Int Bus. Mac!). 

• Int. Harvester. . 
Inter. Nickel... 


59 

31*4 

324 

784 

|244* 4 

I46 j i 

544 

97 

83 

974 

484 

594 

45*4 

4434 

804 

82* 4 


1 ra 
!??■ 
; 3»'2 
| 784 
<251 
1514 
, 564 

97*4 

: 834 
<1014 

47 
594 
, 46*4 

'4484 

80 4 

83 


Inter. Paper ... 

Kennecott. 

Litton Indi_ 

Monsanto. 

Nat. Distillers.. 
Pan-American . 
Procter Gamble 
Radio Corpn 
Sears Roebuck . 

Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand, Oil Ind. . 
Stand OilN.J . 
Union Carbide, 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric. . 
WoolWorth . .. 
Xerox. 


! 337g 
! 98** 
I 78 
1 B44 
275, 
29 
814 
' 324 
• 294 
59*4 
92 

I 434 
90 
!I32 
544 
424 
275, 
105*4 


33*, 

, 98*, 

'8: 

, 7 « 3 * 
314 
128*4 
60*, 
914' 
43*, 
89», 
1324 
534 
434 
284’ 
MO*, 


Standard end Peer's Indices (1941-43^10) 


1964/65 


Dec. 

Jan, 


! 425 

'Industrials 

1 Yield 
% 

25 

Rails 

! Yield 
% 

50 

Utilities 

Yield 

% 

1 Govt. 

! Bends 

1 Yield 
% 

89 12 

i 2 99 

1 

45 64 

4 36 ! 

74-18 

3 21 

87 06 

417 

89 76 

| 2 98 

46 05 

4-36 ; 

74 66 

3-19 

87 06 

4 17 

90-74 

2-94 

46-71 

4-30 

75 68 | 

3-16 

87*06 1 

4-17 

| 91-50 

a 93 

47-16 

4-26 

76-61 

3-13 

87-16 , 

4 16 

92 21 

1 2 90 

47-30 , 

4-14 

76-88 i 

L 3-12 1 

87-36 

4 14 


425 Industrials High. 9211 (fan. 27, 1945). Low, 79 74 (Jan. 2, 1964). 


Prices, 

High 


ioaa/ac Last Two 

1944/65 Dividends 

. l a) lb) ( A 

Low % % 


ORDINARY 

STOCKS 


Price, ! Price. 
Jan. 20, Jan. 27. 
! 1965 1965 


59/- 
45/6 
19/9 
59/- 
72/74 
56/- 
54/6 
, 39/9 

£25" u 
1 58/9 
39/9 
54/9*4 
£244 
35/44 
£30**1* 
57/6 
36/- 
34/- 
48/6 
71/- 
54/9 
•5/4 4 
19/3 
17/3 
24/- 

16/3 

16/3 

16/3 

29/14 

24/3 

20/9 

69/- 

•9/24 

19/- 

62/3*4 

W' 

13/6 
• 7/3 
25/- 
28/6 
23/74 

24/44 

22/64 

52/3 

49/6 

19/74 

18/- 
34/6 
46/4 1 2 
48/9 
47/ML 
33/9*4 
15/104 
48/14 

36/9 

33/- 

64/44 

61/104 

£19 

42/l< a 

31 /- 


; 45/- 
1 37/74 

• 6/74 
‘ 44/6 

; 59/6 
i 42/6 
44/74 
34/- 

im*,* 

: 49/3 
| 32/74 
I 47/- 

!£«9*4 

27/44 
£ 264 * 
43/9 
24/9 
1 28/9 
53/- 

: 50 /- 
45 /- 

I *0/3 

! 12/104 
12 /- 

14/6 

13/- 
15/6 
13/6 
22/44 
1 18/9 

• 5/104 
I 59/6 

• 6/24 
; 15/- 

1 52/9 
22/7'-, 
23/- 

1 II/- 
l 20/6 
• 23/3 

• 7/14 

17/104 

17 /- 

39/6 

41/3 

14 /- 

1 14/24 
21 /- 
1 35/— 
34/6 

< 39/9 [ 

23/104 
12/104 
32/9 
27/6 
; 20 /- 

1 46/84 | 

48/9 
£16*,* 
32/9 1 

23/9 


I S a 
3 9 a 
<•70 
6 a 

74 <» 
! 5*s a 

W 

! 5 

74 b 


v a 

•i c 

5tto 


l$2 55 c 

• 74c 

• 64 b 
13 c 

54 b 
9 c 
64 a 

4 a 
124b 

5 a 
30 c 

5 o 

4 a 

134c 

5 <1 
8 a 
5 a 
5 a 
44 a 

II b 


64 b 
54b 
8 b | 

6 b ! 
84b : 
74 b: 

8 b ; 

|$2 20 c I 

r 

74 a 

5/- o 

7 b 

,12 60 c , 
74,o ; 
74o i 
21 c . 

4 a 1 
34a . 
6' 4 b 

11 b 

5 o 
• 24 b 

9 o 

94b 

12 b 
5 a 

64 b 

13 b 
114b 

8 b 
H4b| 

5 a 


8 6 c 
104 c 
18 c 
84b 
24 c 

14- 6 c 
124 c 

74a 

15- 8 c 
5 d 
44 a 
10 c 
8*1 b 

10 c 
2 a 

31-8 c 
184 b 
94b 
25** c 
24 c 
5 a 

t84b 1 

U'l^; 

t • ®' 3 b ! 


34a 
44a 1 

8 a 1 
34a 
8 a 
5 o 

5 a 

124b 

1 

6 a 
II b 
74b 

5 0 

34 a 

4 a 

6 b 
•5* 12 b 
11 4 a 
10 o 
14'* a 

5 a 
84 a 
8 a 
I4' 2 b 

t34a; 
M4,n | 
13 <t ! 
flMja 


. DISCOUNT A HP 

Barclays.£1 

Lloyds.„...£! 

Martins.5/- 

Midland.£1 

Nat. Provincial....... £1 

Westminster 'B'....„ .£1 

Australia ft N. Z.£1 

BOLSA.£1 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 
Bank of New S. Wales. £ I 

Barclays DCO.£1 

Chartered.£1 

Hongk'g ft Shang. . ,$25 
Nat. Com. Bk. Scot 10/- 
Royal Bk. Canada. .. .$10 

Standard Bank.£1 

Hambros.5/- 

Montagu Ti uu.5/- 

M. Samuel.£1 

Schroder».£1 

Union Discount.£1 

Bowmaker.5/- 

Lombard Banking .. .5/- 
Mercantile Credit .. .5/- 
Uniced Domln*. Tsi . 5/- 
BREWERIES. Etc. 
Allied Breweries .. . 5/- 
Bais, Mitchells & B. . .5/- 
Charrington United. 5/- 

Diatillers. 10/- 

Guinness.5/- 

Harveys.5/- 

Scottish & Newc Brew £1 

Watney Mann.5/- 

Whltbread 'A'.5/- 

BUIL0IN0. PAINT, Etc. 
Associated Portland . .£1 
British Plaster Bd.... 10/ * 

Richard Costain.5/- 

Crictall Mfg.5/- 

International Paints . .4/- 

London Brick.5/- 

Rugby Portland . .. .5/- 
Wall Paper . . .. 5/- 

CHEMICAL 

Albright A Wilton .. 5/- 

Borax Dofd . 5/- 

Fisons. £1 

ICI.£1 

Monsanto.5/- 

DRAPERY A STORES 

Boots Pure Drug-5/- 

Monugue Burton. . . 10/- 

Debenhams.10/- 

Grattan Warehouses . 5/- 

GUS 'A'.5/- 

House of Fraser.5/- 

Lewis's Invest. Tst... 4/- 
Marks ft Spencer *A‘ 5/- 
United Drapery . .5/- 

Woolworth.5/- 

OIL 

British Petroleum 
Burnish Oil ... . 

Royal Dutch. . . 

Shell Transport 


... £1 
. .£1 
20 II 

5/- 


[Ultramar ..10/- 


53/3* 
40/3* 
17/44" 
53/3* 
66/9 
52/9* 
«B/-N 
36/3 
£244 
53/9 
38/9 
48/9 
,£ 22*4 
28/9 
£29* ,* 
57/- 
29/- 
29/9 
' 57/3 
54/- 
48/6' 
10/9 
16/74 
13/44* 
15/9 

l3/7f } 

• 7/- 
14/6 
23/- 
20/6 
17/6 
63/9 
l6/7h 
15/9 _ 

54/3 

, 25/14 
I 26/- 

9/6 

13/9 

20/9 

24/6 

20/6 

21/6 
19/- 
50/3 
. 42/9 
14/6 

15/104 
26/- 
37/9 
38/- 
43/6 
25/3 
, <3/0*4 
' 34/6 1 

28/6 
21/3 

55/9 

50/6 

£174 

35/- 

16/6 


! 55/3 
42/6 

• 7/74 
53/6 
66/3" 

1 55/- 

!*/’ 

%\ 

£234 

28/3 
£30 
57/6 
28/9 
29/9 
57/3 
1 54/6 
! 49/3 
II/- 

, 

i 17/3 

I H/4'i 

• 7/44. 

14/9 
23/104 
21/3 
: 17/6 
63/9 
I 16/104 
I 16/14 

55/- 

26/44 

26/- 

9/104 

M/14 

23/3 

26/6 

20/14 

22/14 
19/6 1 
52/3 
43/44 
M/104 

.16/- 
25/74 
37/3 
39/6 
44/- 
24/9 
■ 3/24 
1 34/9 
29/3 
20/44 

55/9 
50/104 
£■7’,* 
35/3 
26/9 


Yield. 

Jan. 27, Cover 
1965 
% 


4-16 < 

4 42 I 

4-26 

4-49 

4 83 . 

4- 75 

5- 03 

5 •24*"* 

2 92 

3 03 

5 64 

6 09 
3-37 

4 25 

2 89 
6 09 

4 17 

3 53 
3-32 
3-30 

5 08 

6 82 

5 It 

6 36 
5 80 


5 04 : 
4 60 
4-75 

4 82 
4 94 
4 71 
4 08 | 
4 74 
4 96 I 

3-14 ! 

3 98 

3-46* + 

6 08 I 
6 80 

3- M 

2 36 

4 97 1 

I 

3 57 

4 10 
4 59 
4 61 

4 20 

3 13 
3 12 

5 82 
3 80" 

3 61 
6-57 

4 40 

4- 14*" 

4 10 

4 91 


■ '2 

Ma 

Mi 

Mj 

Mi 

Mi 

2 

2 

M* 

2U 

Mt 

2 

2 

M* 

I' 1 

1*4 

2 

t*4 

Ml 

1 *2 

2 ', 

M 2 

■ '2 
Ml 

2 

I'a 
2 

I 'i 

■ *4 

•'i 


6 51 2*, 

7-271% I 

3 33 2'e 

6 95 2 '4 


FOREIGN AND OVERSEAS STOCKS 

Jan. 201 Jen. 27 


| Frcs. | Frcs. 


I Jan. 20 Jan 27 

' % % 


FRANCE 


Citroen. 

C. F. Pctrole.. 
Cie. G. d'Elect. 
Machines Bull. 

Pechinpy . 

Printemps.... 
Rhone*Poulenc, 

S.I.M. 

Saint-Gobain.. j 

Usmor... 

Index ... 97 7 

High.... 99 3 
968 


682 | 
327 5 1 

143 J 

247-5| 
517 I 
116 
206 5; 
241 1 

342 | 
320 I 
256 | 
130 I. 


Dec. 21. 1964 = 100. 


679 
324 
141 > 
186- 
505 
116 
204 
237 
316 
316 
256 
127 
96 8 
14.1.65) 
(27.J.M) 


GERMANY 

, A.E.G. 

1 Bad’che. Anihn 
S! Bayer.. 


Commerzbank 
Deutschd Rank. 

Hoechtt Fkrb... 
Kundtnkrpdit . 
Loewenbrau .. 
Mannesmann ,. 

Siemens. 

Thyssen • Hueue 
5.,Volkswagen ... 

Herstail Index 102 52 

High .. 1114 6 

Lew. 99 88 

Dec, 31. 1959ns 100. 


492 

574 


4751 2 

538 
528' 2 
390 
1,100 
2M' a 
558 
195 
537 


495 

587 

607 

477 

544 

MOO 
215 
569 
196> 2 
548 
103-47 
16.4.64) 
2.1.64 


HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 

Amiter. Rot. Bk. 

Bijenkorf. 

Hoinekens 


Jan. 20 : Jan 27 

% 1 % 


526 526>i 

FI. 69 3 FI. 68 5 
785'jl 792 
477' 2 | 477 


lnterunle(FI.50) iFI.210 |FI.2I2 
K. N. Hopgoven 547* 4 1 523** 

Kon. Zout-Ket. 980 1 989** 

Philip. (FI.25),. FI.I53-8FI.I55 
Robeco (FI.50). FI.235 tri.236 
Thomasten ft D. I 673 | 665 

Vnleurop.FI.68-2LFI. 68 0 

Zwanenberg .. 1,076 11,060 
Index .... 366 4 364-2 

High ... 366 4 (20.1. 65) 

Low. 326 5 (23 7.64) 

1953~100. 


ITALY 

Ass GentVali . 

Breda. 

Edison. 

Fiat. 

Finsidtr...... 

La Central#... 
Montecatini,.. 

Motta. 

Olivetti. 

Pirell) S.R.A.,. 


Ure ' Life 
74,350,71.150 
3.520*; 3,570 
2.105 


1,721 

795 

9,105 

1.495 

12,003 

1.835 

9.010 


Snia Viscose 

Index . 

High .... 
Low., 


. 1 3,970 
383 58 
552 61 


2.065 
1.655 
785 
$.000 
1.432 
II. 650 
1.765 

I. 840 j 
436-5 

J. 860 
37 /-19 
(3.1.64) 


360 73 (14.1 MS) Lew 


1950-100. 


BELGIUM Frcs. 

Arbed.> 5.200 

Bque Nat.deBel. 1 12.225 
Bque. Soc. Gen. 4,060 
Cockerill • Oug. 1.940 
Eaperance Long 4,070 

Hoboken. 5,600 

Innovation .... i 4,300 
Photo Gavaort. 2,950 

Sidro. 1.052 

Soc Gonergle,. 15,500 
Soflna .4...... 9,720 9,640 

Un. Miniere 1/10 880 I *10 

tnden.... 133 92 134-49 

High . 139-40 (6.1.65) 

.... 125 02 (24.6.64) 

Dec. 31, 1953-100. 


Frcs. 

S.HO 

12.200 

4.095 

1,950 

4.080 

5,450 

4,210 

2,975 

1,046 

15,825 


SWEDEN 
Alfa Laval B. ... 

Asea. 

Elektrolux . .. 
EricssonB.Kr.50 
Skand. Banken. 

Sv. Cellulosa... 

Sv. Handelsbank 
Tandstk.BKr.50 
Index.... 251-83 

High . 154 77 

Low . 204 30 


Kr. 

350 

405 

215 

214 

194 

300 

212 

173 


Dec 29. 1956-100. 


I Kr 
355 
1 414 

220 
• 215 
190 
286 
1 210 
I 176 
254-77 
(27.1.65) 
( 2.1.64 ) 


& 


NORWAY 
BergenaPriv'bk. 
Borregaard.,.. 190 

Norsk Hydro.. 249 


189 

182*2 

248*4 


E* dMdend.' $ Ttk ffeb, .* l Assiltned tvirtn Nfi, 7 veers. | The nit fNempUee yields allQw for tax at 7s, 9d. in L R Ek cepNaOsation, V Ex rights. ft Equivalent to 8 0 sterling. 

^ ‘Widend. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield, (g) Ex all. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (0 To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 
■'— 1 e *— L '-- ‘ --— ,: - J - r - T -'-— Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Index tuppfled by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


jo) Interim dividend, (b)^ Final dividend, (c) Year's dlv»< 


Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia ft Nyauland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo. 
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B ■$?■ 

ib..m 


ri» iff 

4 ®. t WttsssBfertjg^ ifi 

jJS'lgfr, liife.. ao a «i ' lift" 1-j?'{ 

a 4 !!? X't Raster.:# -w :;nri 


»*'v v fii 

-*/— 1 i> ,» p i lonn orvwn . ... , , v> > M | pp/p n/« 

lAW/USSS** # 1 ff 

21/4 M tt* s S 'll> 4 b Aoww<«ng.rA\...5/-Sw?, »/4 

22/9 7*3a^AH«i%onTound«r>..5/- f llfai' OS/kO«i 


.T^lWSSto-rii Rfc 


• I* L k 

'if ?.,■ 

■«ri^ 


J £ |20/2U W/^'4 J»4 

6 6 BSA • lu/— 1lft/30g 1 ll/f ' $*w j 1 1*4 ‘ 


41/9. j 


35/41 2 .,30/6; 


I I Wic 
Wic 
: 8 b 

! +2T» a a 

; 'ft;- 

I 12*2 6 

ft*,* 

14 c 

f l»2 C 

jVc 

i I?* r 

i.»r 

l» 3 c 


ft SSSSSST:::::# \ffi 

1$ 

%4. 

8 4> Tube Investments.£1 62/- 

1*2 o, Vickers.£1 122/4*, 

?' 4 b Ward ijhoi. W.).Cl 43/8 

71,k? Wall man SmithOwen 5/- ll/J 
5 oj|Woodall*Duckhem...5/- 14/3, 
M05 A tOMCCO 

«“ J ! 

4 d> Bowtt."...B <35/6 , 

tS 6 Brooke Bond '8' ... .5/- j 12/- 

7 9 /, Fitch J-dvell. . , ,2/6 ! //9 I 

i*3o International Stores. .5/- 10/4*^ ^ 

5 a. j. Lyons 'A/,...,, .,.,£1 

(Olfb ! Repk* HoyYs.10/- 

7,0?' B^ckat A Col man .. 10/- 


.fO/- Ili/ 3 *| ‘li /9 J r £*« 

gift? m-'ttBfb 

■j-'r# Iffif.-*®:' r«r.l r 


). Lyon* 'K ,... f , ... Cl 
Rapki Hovfl.10/- 


Jijo 1 Spl Her*.5/- 115/- 

TatpALyle.Cl :33/i*,. 

Tenco Storm.I/- 8/9 


f IO/4«; -40/3-. 
‘80/- ,'W/- 
.32/-*' 334' 

130/6 31/6 

(15/- l5/4* a 


■«fc • 

#t 

7 -4f ' 


I 6* It. 2 

IS?H ft 

1.4-15 2 

4-38 2 


tlO»*b ‘ Brit. Amer. Tobae. 10/- <52/3 
5 n J Gallahar.V 10/- j?24/« 


1 S», ■ 

9^c 

43*» o 

,7 / 3 

25 b 

20 n 

-42/V 

+262, c 
15 b 

IftJ 

2 n; 

15 b 

(ISjO 

50 b 

50 a 

•°£ 

13 b 
f95 b 

II a 
+20 a 

fl25 o 

21 

12911, c 

! 33/6 

16 hb 

15 o 

;«9/9 

II *4 b 

7*j a 

| ti/5 

5 a 

5 b 

1 13/8*4 

20 c 

20 c 

26/9 

10 r 

15*2 c 

; 6/l'a 

4 c 

4 c 

37/2*4 

1*7 d 

8*2 b 


8*rk 

A XT 

27/4*2 

7 b 

5 a 

23/8*4 

7*2 b 

2'a n 

27/3 

ti c 

+3*eo 

, 25/7*2 

13-8 c 

5 o 

. n/9 . 

21,0 

5V* 

t *3/3 

20 c 

9 « 

1 27/7» 2 

4 c 

8*2 b 


j Imparlal Tobacco.. ..Cl )5l/9 

INSURANCE [ 

Britannic.5/- - 5*- 

Commercial Union . .5/- 137/3 
[ Equity A taw Life .. .5/- 4*, 

GeneNTAcddent... .5/- 42/3 

Guardian.5/- ’27/9 

Local A Ganaral.5/- : 87, 

Northern A Empl.£1 105/- 




Royal Exchance.tl >69/9 

MOTORS A AIRCRAFT 

BtrAeM.5/- -I3/9 

British Motor.5/- 114/9 


IV, c Jacuar Can *A\.. 
4 C I Rootaa Motors ‘A*. 


»/4»* 


Hawker Siddaley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£1 


•/- I5/4S 


+3*eo Dowry Group.10/- ) 30/- 


32/10*2 35/10* 


5 a Dunlop Rubber .... 10/- 28/- 

5Vb Joaeph Luca*.£1 34/- 

9 « Prassad Steel.,S/- 18/- 

8*2 b Triplex Holdincs... 10/- 28/9 

PAPER A NEWSPAPERS ' 

5 a Financial News.$/- 44/- 

7*j o Financial Times.5/- ] 62 /1 , * 

6 a Internal. Pubhshinf. .5/- ’ 16, Ip 1 ,, 

14 o News .of the World. .5/- I 29/- 

4 a W. H. Smith A Son ‘A\£l I 53/- 

10 o ThoMsOn Orf’n.5/- < 10/- 

5 a Bowatar Paper.£1 43/9 

10 o British Printing.5/- 20/9 

13'ji Bunzl Pulp .5/- I 30/- 

5 o Reed Paper. M i 55/5*< 

4 n WiggiMTeape.£1 46/- 

; , STIEL 

10 b Colviltes.£1 28/- 


4*81 < 

2 

1 4-44 

, 2 

■ 407*” 

2*sr 

i 5 ”® y ' 

. 2 - 

J 2-74 

2*4 

1’ 

, i>*a 

6-23 

J 24 

!' 6-94*- 


5 23 , 

1 3 

4-3/ 

* 

5-At 


2-23 


; 4-24 

... 

4-64 


' 2*72 

... 

, 4-47 


j 5-08 


1 3*95 


. 4*43 1 

... 

5-38 , 

... 

3-64 1 

3*2 

6-73 1 

1*4 

4 *94 \ 

4*4 

2 25 

3 

411 . 

f*4 

B-n j 

- 2 

7 84 ! 

1*4 

5*57 | 

2 

1 3-96 ! 

2 

4<68 

1*2 

1 4*76 1 

2*2 

5-48 ! 

»4 

| 4 22 

2'a . 

2-87 

2*4 

2*95 

2*2 

5*93 

1*2 

5*04 

2 

4*09 

2 


10 b Colviltes.£1 28/- 

10 b Dorman Long...... il 23/9 

' Rijb Lancashire Steel.£1 19/9 

' 8 b SouthAhirham.£| <7/6> 4 

6U b Steel Co. of Wales.... £1 j 18/6 
12*2 b Stewarts A Uoyds ....£1 1 31/3 

10 i> John Summers ..£t 28/- 

9 b UniteAAteel_. 28/- ' 



Yields based on assumed dividends Acrow (Eng.) A’, 23* 1%. BICC, »5%. BOLSA, 9h%. Bunzl Pulp, 15%. Burmah Oil, 11 **%. tix free. 
Coats. Pesom A 13*2%. George Cohen. 46%. Richard Costaln. 20%. English Sewing Cotton, 12%. Prtd^LoveM,,l4%._ Gatlaher. 17%. Genet 
•0%, after scrip issue. Mark* A Spencer 'A'. 28*4%. Renold Chains. 9%. A. Reyrolle. 8*4%. SplHen. 12< a %. JohTTho^psofl. 4 - 
VlyaRa Int. 17',%. 


General Elegti 
Ice tpecM U6k; 
































































































































MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


THE ECONOMIST JANUXftY 30 ', &k>i 


KEY MONEY Al<9 ARBITRA6E RATES 
January 27 


London 


Sank rate (from 5%. % Market discount rotes 

jn/n m . f % 

Ooposlt rites Treasury blits... *'V ■ 

7 dqV Mtfce: , Nte bills. 4 ,, is-^s 

CisteMf bteki.... s fin* trede bills.. 7**+ 

teafe:: r>U , 

J mte t ht * fixed: 7 deys noties... 3V**4 

local authorities ... 7*4-7*, 3 months’. 4*4-4*4 

Kteneb houtm .... 7*s 

Coll mo*te luro-atorlinf dsoostts 

Clearing banks* tin Paris): 

minimum . 5®, 1 oays’ notice... 4 7 ,-7*a 

Day-to-day spread.. 5—4*2 | months’. 4 7 *-7 | g 


Day-to-day spread.. 5-4‘, I me 


Ntw Yerk 


Trsesery hills: I 

jj.ioer* 10. 9 12 

.. 27 . 3 ‘15 

Forward covor (3 menths'l: 
Annuel interest cost. US dollars 


Haricot pa par: 

tank bills. 

Certs, of deposit. 


Cevarod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of. 

Tre nt ary hills. London. 1 1 « 

Prime honlt hllle. London. *ji 

■ urp>dellor UK local 

eulAiorlty loons . London. >l 

l ere dsH on/Bcreoterliai. Now York - *i. 

These cevered arbitrage, margins shew the differentials in 
r*<** an tha particular sterling end dollar assets, as adjusted 
far the cost of farward exchange caver, shewn above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


London 
Now York 


I Amount (£ million) 


Oho of 

Tender Offered 


•/-Dor 1 
210 0 34# 3 


240 0 I 412 4 
240 0 3*5 • 
220 0 i 327 9 


It * 200 0 
24 220 0 


Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 


*3 5 0* 
*1 3-71 
94 #31 
132 7/25 

132 4 42 
132 5 45 
132 5-t3 
132 652 


132 5*39 
132 5*fl 
132 5-4# 
131 10-04 


1 . Tender 

Allotted 

at Max ,°“V 
Rate ♦ standing 


i 3,200-0 
j 3,170-0 
I 3,070 0 
I 3.070 0 


MONEY MAftKET REPORT 

A t last week’s Treasury bill tender the 
> syndicate of discount houses changed 
its bid for the first time since the tender 
immediately following the increase in Bank 
rate to 7 per cent last November. Offer¬ 
ings of Treasury bills have fallen to a 
12-year low and the houses’ stocks of bills 
have been run down drastically. They 
needed to gain a bigger allotment of bills 
and by raising the agreed bid by 2d. to 
£98 7s. id. they achieved their objective, 
securing an allotment of 57% against only 
20% for 91-day bills at the previous tender. 
The Average rate of discount fell by 6.84d. 
to £6 iis. 10.84CL per cent. 

Money was very tight in Lombard Street 
at the start of the week with the houses in 
special difficulties on Tuesday, when the 
weekly Inland Revenue payment, seasonally 
heavy at this time of the year, fell due. And 
a very large amount of help was forthcom¬ 
ing from the authorities to save the need 
for penal borrowing at the Bank of 
England. But, in the way that the money 
market often perplexes the outside observer, 
Wednesday provided a complete contrast 
with the authorities selling back to the 
houses a fairly large amount of bills to mop 
up surplus funds. Large government dis¬ 
bursements played their part in this sharp 
reversal, particularly surprising since it 
came near the end of the month when 
money is generally tight. 

In New York the average rates of discount 
on three month and six month Treasury 
bills moved in opposite directions. On 
91-day bills the rate moved up from 
3.821% to 3.848%,* while on th:* com¬ 
panion issue of 182-day bills it fell from 
3.960% to 3.946%,. j 

Bank of Enoland Returns 


(£ million! 1764 176b f 1945 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 

. I ■ ■ f i, n ■ ■ I ' ir . — .. v . . .— 

Spot 


Effective Limits i January 20 


US « . 

Canadian $ . 
French Fr... 

! SwIm Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld. 1 
W Gar. Dm., 
Inhan Lire . 
Swedish Kr.' 
Oanhh K.r. . j 
Austrian Sch. ■ 
s Official limits 


13 422-14-027 1 
H-94-12 54 7 , 
137 04- • 

142 05 
9-90*4-10 2t'i 
II 037-11-345 
1725-1775 
14‘27*4-14 70 
19 04« 2 -l9 42 
72'25-73 34$ 


2-79i r -ii 1 

2‘99* jr 'f u i 

•3 tt-* 4 ; 

12-05*4-04 ! 

13# JO¬ 
SS ! 

10 02 7 |-3'» 

III O*,- 7 ! ; 

19 29*4-30 
72-12-15 I 


2 79*g-*i 
2 99 *i, 4 -'*i« 

13 4B’«->| 

♦ 2 07*4-1, 

130 '51V 

57* 2 

(0 03->4 

I I - I I*4—*7 

1744V 7 . 

14 33*4-34 
14 3l-*« 

72 12-15 


Thrto Months Forward 

United States % .|iJ, t .|ll u c. pm I **H'I ,, U«* pm 

Canadian $.|l **ia-l **uc. pm,l ,, i*-l"uc. pm 

French Fr, .. 9* j-*c. pm i 9*4-0*4C. pm 

Swiss Fr. 12-ll'iC pm ll* 4 -IM 4 « pm 

Belgian Fr.,. 92-02c. pm 92-02c pt*l 

Dutch Gld ., l* 4 - 0 *ic. pm 1 0-7V. pm 

W. Gsimtn Dm, .. IO*4-9*4pf pm I0U* I0pf P"' 

Italian Lire. 10*4-9*4 lire pm 10-9 lire pm 

Gold Price at fixing 

S per fine oz 35 -11-13 | 35 12-14 

Investment Currencies 

Inwurnsm S (London I % pm 9‘i 8*> 

Setiiniy f. (New York*' % div 0-3 0 2 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 

April I, April I, Week Week 
1963. 1944, ended ended 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax 


Ord. Expend., 


Above-line" Surplus 
or Deficit .. . . 795 7 

Below.line" Expenditure 376 8' 

Total Surplus or Deficit 442,4 

Non Market I 

Vet recc/JXv (i oiii | 

National Develop. Bondi I 


April l, 

April 1. 

1963. 

1964, 

to 

to 

Jen. 25, 

|an. 23, 

1964 

1965 

1.730,159 

1,850.723 

3,303,898 

i,652,458 

1(034,057 

5,503.181 

4,660.572 ^ 

1 

4,978,970 

459,263; 

647,578 

5,314,83? 

5,416,548 


171,004 135.384 
69,3991 90,914 


240.405244,290 


5,77fl 123.367 

> 894 685.385 


110,300 119,000 
7.052 291 


117,3521129,091 


1123.053 126,207 
Cr ■ Cr 
120.361 99,335 


* On January 22nd tenders for 91-day bills at 498 7s. Id. 
secured 57 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full 
Tne offer lor this week was for £160 million 91 -day bill, 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices of basic materials eased in Decem¬ 
ber with falls in copper, tin and wool. The 
retail price index reflected seasonal 
increases in the price of household coal and, 
in the food group, dearer eggs, bacon and 
fish. 

Wages continued to rise in December : 
railwaymen and motor vehicle workers 
were among those receiving increases. 
The half-yearly inquiry into weekly earn¬ 
ings last October showed, for men, that 
these averaged £18 2s. 2d., being 2.8 per 
cent higher than in April 1964 and 8.1 per 
cent higher than in October 1963^ 

&:tf«««d M 1 NewiMper. Aetkqrtaed •« J&iiSF Class Matt. 

Newmpcr Ltd. ii 29 St James’, Street. 


Dneourui and advance-. 
Notes m cn cuiahon 


3 0 89 0 

3 398 9 2 581 i 




uymenu to Civil Contingencies Fund £9 million In 
npared wiih 12 million m 1963 -64 


Retail Prices 

All uem» 

Food 

Drink and tobarco 
Housing 

Durable household geodi 
Clothing and footwear 
Transport and vehicles 

Wholesale Prices 

Basic materials 
Fuel 

Manufactured good'. 

Wage Rates 

All wot ken weekly 
hour 1/ 

Hours : (manufacturing) 
Normal weokly 
Actual hours per head 
Total Operative hours 


Peat Oflfiw JOem... 
l.mJun S.W I 1 m 



; 

Indew 


^ Fercen 

Month 


* 

! - 



On ori 

ginal base 

1958-100 

Previous 





month 

— 


J*n. 16 ~ 

' _ 

-v 

Dec. 

109-2 

1962-100 

117-7 

-f 0 4 


109 9 

if 

113 4 

+0-5 


109 0 

s® 

119-6 

Nil 


115 9 

IS* 

133 9 

40 1 


103 • 


104 6 

+ 0 1 


105 9 


109-4 

+0 1 

II 

104-1 ; 

»* 

114 1 

+ 0 1 

Dgc. ( 

103 9 

1954=100 



•• 1 

I3B 9 

$• 

107# 

-0-5 


124 5 

1 

107 4 

+0-2 



1 

113 9 

+ 0 1 

i 


Jon. 31 < 

i 


Dec. i 

142 7 

1956 100 

125 1 

+ 0 4 

- 1 

III 9 


132-9 

e -too 

1 

Is 

Jon. 31 



Dec. ( 

93-9 

1954 -100 

94-1 

-0*5 

Nov. j 

100 7 

mi - too 

90-2 ! 

Nil 

" | 

103-0 


102 4 , 

i 

+0-1 


I I'M’.i -.i ny 8t C icmcm.i Pr**\ l td 


I (lildOO, ft'i 

X il (»S<flx, , 


Pii»*IM«cJ i»y Nie F;Mun<( 
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THE YEAH THINGS fp&L APAHf ? - ; 

A new mood is haunting the United &ates~-a desire to pursue 
the Great Society at home^afkjt pul'lirst things.first" abroad. 
Europe too has its ownneWirtieiig, ah • eW ’ 

preoccupied one. The two halves af.;fhe .MmtcMrt. Irtfiaot^seem 
to be gradually turning backs on ’Neii'^fm^ihe 
year for a last haave to craatean organisatton that can tidldihem 
together page 809 . ^ ' 


ciihe ¥Y9 [ ii«i;' f]jf4i|< : .|^iv^r#iASE^ 

General de G^t«twfai*edhi« Voice jn favour of refermlhg the 
United Nations Md-th* WOrkf# ntohatary sy^teht' pigf 'SlB. 
it is a sad gay whan Ttw $eomnnfst feels moved towiwm Voice 
against internatigoal monetary '.reform.- tut tfie Ohahges fpr 
which the GenttfJrt>l9rhOW openly • 0* -frtfK.M his 

anti-American diptortuMiyat large, would dangerouUy,e{si#«v=;'tw 
the strains on wOnd payments, and specifically on the dollar an£ * 
the American ^ebnptny? 8® .Britain and America in particular 
need to think hard* and ouicffty ebout effective counter-ploys 
page 667. . ;-_y, 


EAST OF SUEZ^WEST OF SUffeZ 

Britain's Ministry* of Defence believes that the mam British 
defence effort wUi be "east of Suez"for ten or fifteen years to 
come. Should it be ? Britain must fulfil its obligations around 
the Indian Ocean. But Europe and the Atlantic community 
remain Britain's foreign policy priorities—and must therefore be 
its defence priorities too. In the long term the protection of the 
Indian Ocean area is not a job for Britain solo, but for a joint 
western operation page 51? 


AIHCHA^#i^|fWi#lPii.C l,, *l^ 

Long-term. economic 
world'eNtgifft Industrie** 

United.Btttm, e».wptt«^Rrft@in3:'cta|dly’» 






ii’arJi. 


..Reh^ '0udf^ moved into academic■ Warises 

“ memorial,. even\ihMgh\V(^ ; p^er 

I to'tfirwarsfiip; in the last' tweh^.y^^>'jp|ia9 

fthe course of lomestic politics perhapsm^pro^^dly 
than any other man, and for the better page $T4. 1 " 




THREE MONARCHIES 

Queen Elizabeth's state visit is rousing £thiopia^^:^^$Bto 
again on the future of their own monarchy add;^f^^pf\ihe 
British constitutional version* While nothing tnucMl #£pbdted 
to happen in Emperor Haile Selassie's llfetfian^' 
already forming to bolster his successor's posiftort; Jtt»db|tcan- 
ism dare not raise its voice yet page 522. th 
Mohammed Zahir, himself is leading the 
of constitutional monarchy: this now exists 
a ^ood chance of existing m practice too M i 


BLINDFOLD INTO AN ARAB BLAZE 

West Germans have been dismayed to discover that unwittingly 
they have been plunged by Bonn into the middle of the Arab- 
Israeli arms battle. One of the consequences has been to give 
President Nasser a pretext for inviting the east German leader 
to Cairo page 524. 


COLD COMFORT FOR MR HUMPHREY 

Sir Winston Churchill's obsequies have enriched the relation¬ 
ship between Britain and America but revealed that the relation¬ 
ship between President Johnson and Vice-President Humphrey 
was not as rich as had been thought page 533. 


CENSURE ON WHAT POLICY? 

It looks es if for the rest of this year Labour may follow a pretty 
conservative economic policy; trying to cut government 
expenditure, though probably in the least desirable ways; 
perhaps increasing taxation still further, but without any clearly 
stated target of what they intend the growth rate for 1965 to be 
page 511. 


NEW SOLUTIONS FOR AMERICA'S 
OLD CITIES 

A survey of urban renewal in the United States, and of 
the lessons which Britain can learn from It, by members 
of Thm Economist's staff and by its correspondents 
page 539. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: THE ECONOMIES OUT DR' A?Ef» 

Economic trends in the major European countries and Japan 
differ widely. While in Italy there are signs that the worst of the 
recent sharp domestic recession is over, weaknesses in the 
French economy are daily becoming more glaring page 570. 
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THERE MUST BE A REASOM WHY 

you 


S66 

more and more 
on the 
road 



H*v# you noticed how many raoro Increasing numbers of operators 
Dodge Trucks you see on tho road ? who aro changing up to Hodge see 
Why this decided, this continuing in their decision the meant of put* 
swing to Dodge? What Is it that ting their transport on a more sinci¬ 
puts it way out in front in its class? ent, more profitable basis. 

Is It because the Dodge has a great- Is there any reason why Dodge HHHft 
or payload potential, or Is It the can’t do more work In less time 
ability to maintain faster Journey at tower cost for you ? It's worth 
times? la it because a Dodge is investigation, 
built through and through to give The Dodge line-ujpi covers gross 
a longer working life of sustained laden weights from 6.2$ tons to 24 
operating efficiency ? Maybe it’s tons and includes two and these*, 
the less ofMhe-road maintenance axle rigide, also tractor models. Six 
time that's the appeal. We think a different capacity diesels from 236 
combination of ail those attributes to 47fe cu. In ... six different gedr- 
plus, of course, the fact that Dodge boxes — four, five and six-speed 
bring quality into a lower price . . . sixteen different single and 
bracket. two-speed axles. 

One thing is certain—those ever 


PIUMrnMs 
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Why are more and more ahr-travelling b usin essmen going all Gaffic? 


UTA. Noi that Ibey pick this airline just for the French of it The fact that 
UT A offers the only reaMy f ull air coverage of Africa* is the first, practical 
reason. And then the Frenchness starts to get them. Flying UTA tg, 
Africa, one tycoon has it, is like enjoying a boulevard aod'IUf fiefore 
the main meat of his business trip. And behind the chic of the Nine 
Ricci-suiled stewardesses, behind th e whole delicious ambiance of this 
French esl qf alLair ,i r.Cs. is another engaging Gallic characteristic. So 
g.Uflchhrfus is UTA's eff’dency at such details as keeping strictly lo 


schedule, it quite belies the cjharmi^CfTnc*’noi in which it is exercised. 
And exorcise^ fiov/. f u $f for the benefit of the off-to*Afrlcn br igade. 
UIA : s UC-B jels cover a world netv od ol busy business rcnjtes today, 
with destinations as distant as Paris and Papeete, Lagos and Los 
Angeles. As many an increasingly francophile executive will tell you, 
Cue/ Seven -FcJre! 

Ask your Tuvo' Apert ai out *h: ser.icesoi LJ1 A, b e v.ci la’s Frenc h-est 
airline 



^FRERGH AIRLINES ‘COVERING r.5 COUN I RISC 

+ AND83 CITIES IN EUROPE -WEST, CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN AFRICA* 


MIDDLE AND FAR EAST 


•PACIFIC 


AUSTRALIA AND NORTH AMERICA 



ITTPtrradiHv. LchUot Wi H rQo PaU< 1801 .Mdnchostoi Office: Room 141 Royal l><; i 


f h - iL..ter 2 . Su*. 


»ataii covoiage*ot M.Vtdin n ? -* ci^Uon wills Ai: ATiicide 
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Cranes along the Clyde 

* ~‘ j ■ 


Many of the shipbuilding crane; that line the 
banks of the Clyde like fishing herons (or should 
it be cranes ?) have been built by Butters of 
Glasgow. The photograph shows the installa¬ 
tion of three of the four Butters Monotower 
cranes at the new Firth of Clyde Dry Dock. 


Butters Bros. & Co. Ltd. build all types of 
large crane—derrick, overhead, tower, jib. 
'Winches, too. Butters is one of three famous 
crane-building companies in the Ward Group, 
whose members are active in almost every 
branch of industry. 



Serving Industry Around the Wotld THE W A R D GROUP 


Crm P Head Office^ ALBION WORKS, SHEFFIELD Londo n Office: CHESTERGATE HOUSE, VAUXH ALL BRIDGE ROAD, S.W.i 
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It eQminatoa vacuum tehee, translator*, diodes, resistors, capacitors, and a host of related component*. 

It is an integrated circuit. 

’ It makes all “things electronic smaller. Lighter. 

But, more important, it does the same job far better. Makes things mote reliable. 

For the integrated circuit is the natural foe Of failure. 

North American Aviation/Autonetics Division was fifst to use integrated circuits in volume pi oduction. 

In.inertial navigation. Comphtere. Missile systenis. Jtadar, , 

In doing this. NAA/Autoneiics i$ setting a whole new.slandard of reliability in the electronics industry. 

North American Aviation is also a'leader in nuclear energy, rocketry, aviation, life sciences, and space flight. 

North American Aviation'll^ 

European Headquarters: North American Aviation S.A., 29 Rue de la Coulouvrenlere, Geneva, Switzerland 
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rignung nre irom a turntable ladder is no job for top executives. It can be done far 
more efficiently from a desk—long before fire breaks out. The far-sighted management 
looks ahead and prepares a plan to prevent fire if possible, and to reduce it to a 
minimum if ever it should occur. Nothing in this plan is more important than 
the maintenance of effective fire-fighting equipment. In 1964, fire cost the nation over 
£70,000,000 and many lives—a tragically high price to pay for failure to look ahead. 


So. 9 of a series issued by: Fife Protection Association, Queen Slfcet, London EC4. Copies of the 
first seven ad\ertiscments m this series, arranged as a folder, are obtainable free on request to the F.P.A, 
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FIGHT FIRS BY PLANNING The mala considerations 
of arty fire-fighting plan should be: provision of the right 
equipment, its correct siting and maintenance, and training of a 
competent staff to handle it. 

Tor general protection water is most effective. This may be 
directed by portable extinguishers, hose reels connected to 
hydrants or by automatic sprinkler systems which not only 
detect and fight fire automatically but also sound the alarm 
and may summon the fire brigade. 

For special risks— e.g. flammable liquids such as paints, 
oils and solvents—foam, carbon dioxide, dry powder or 
water sprays should be used, according to the nature of the 


risk, from fixed installations or portable equipment. For 
electrical risks the power should be turned off first and the 
fire treated according to its nature. 


All portable fire-fighting appliances should conform to 
British Standards and be approved by the Fire Offices’ Com¬ 
mittee, and every member of the staff should be trained to 
use the equipment. 


Advice on choosing the correct equipment and on its use, 
can be obtained.from the Chief Officer of your fire authority, 
ybUr insurer or in publications obtainable from the Fire 
Protection Association. 
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High Speed Gas sprel 


T mf NF.ro WAS tiierf, the demand was 
there. I he djfljcully lay in the terrain. 
Knsged and romantic to the tourist, it 
piesenlcd a tough, practical challenge to 
the architects of the N. Wales grid. To 
supply the growing demand for High 
Speed Gas, the Wales Gas Board had to 
plan a complex and ambitions pipe-laying 
operation, They had to reckon w ith three 
major risers, one hundred and twenty- 
seven streams and seven miles of solid 
rock and boulder in the Snowdon range. 


7 l *"* . 

They had to provide for sufficient jkMr 
sure to pass the gas- over exceptional 
distances, and altitudes of up to 1,750 ft, 
above sea level. Despite these conditions, 
the first 180 miles of the North Wttles-gtid, ’ 
from Llangollen across the Menai Straits 
to Anglesey, were laid within a year. Now 
a further 52 miles Units Llanrwst to 
Pwllheli, and St. Asaph to Ruthin; and 
spreads,still farther the simplifying bene¬ 
fits of High Speed Gas to new industry 
and the people who live there. 


* be romantic, but the 

Noj-t|t W alesgridjs abigblyj|dvaaced.«nd 
sophisticated tecnri6)bglc$ achievement, 
Bbift tb operate over Jong distances arid 
'« high pressures, <t wasthte first major gas 
grid in Britain to use rad id'telemetering to 
control supply, (you s«o,aihove.Ui« new, 
Telcmctery Con (rot Room at Rhyl)., It is 
all part of the new pattern of Britain's gas 
industry, designed to meet a growing 
domestic and industrial' demand fast, 
efficiently and fully, . 


In today’s high speed world ,,. the gas industry thinks of tomorrow. 
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T his article had better start by admitting that it is going to be blurred at 
, the edges. It . is hot about something that has actually happened, or is 
definitely;going to happen, but about a moodr-or rather two moods, aoe in 
the United States and the other .in 'western Europe. Moodl. are Unpredictable 
things, capable like clouds of either gathering into thunder or vanishing sun 
blue sky. 1 The only thing that can safely be predicted about these apparent 
changes in the temper of America , and Europe is that, if they do not vanish, 
the result for the western alliance in 1965 is liable to be bad weather. Separately, 
neither of the new moods might be much to worry about; together, they fire. 

No word coined to fit one set of circumstances ever fits another,'and it is 
wrong to call the ideas that have been circulating in the United States in the 
last few months “ isolationism.” . What seems to have happened is something 
much more subtle. For the first time since the war a large number of Americans 
who would certainly call themselves internationalists have suddenly been seized 
by doubt about the extent to which their country is able, to 'shape die . world 
in the way it would likej and have therefore decided it should limit its attempt 
to do so. To adapt a phrase of Senator Goldwater’s, an embarrassed hesitation 
to exercise leadership has entered the American consciousness. 

How much this is a result of the change from President Kennedy.’scast of 
mind to President Johnson’s, and how much it is due to all the unpleasant 
tangles American policy has got itself into lately in Vietnam, in the .Congo, and 
with Genera) de Gaulle, is irrelevant. What matters are the consequences. 
These include the sharp drop since November in American pressure for a miXed- 
manned nuclear fleet in Nato ; a growing desire to end what Mr Walter Lippmann 
calls “ globalism and scatteration ” in foreign policy in favour, of a conoentration 
on America’s “ primary vital interests and, above all, a slight but unmistakable 
tendency for Americans to turn inward, away from the monstrously intractable 
problems of the outside world, to the more straightforward task of building a 
Great Society at home. It is dangerous to read too much into a single year’s 
budget, but the estimates Mr Johnson sent to Congress last month provide 
a symbol of sorts for this shift in emphasis. On the one hand, there is an 
extra $6,000 million for social services; on the other, a drop in the defence 
budget, and a foreign aid request that is not only the lowest on record but 
is almost certainly going to be cut still further because Senator Fulbright, for 
good but rather esoteric reasons of his own, has refused to shepherd it through 
Congress. 

If all this were happening in a vacuum, it would make good enough sense and 
no more need be said. The present relaxation in the contest with the Soviet 
Union ought to make it possible for the United States to experiment with a 
quieter period of foreign policy—“low-pressure diplomacy” is the phrase,our 
Washington correspondent quotes on page 533—and maybe even to reconsider 
some of its remoter entanglements. At bottom, the Americans have realised 
that die outcome of the contest with the Russians depends less on what happens 
in distant corners of the outside world than on which of their two economies 
first breaks through into real abundance for everybody. In this sense, Mr 
Johnson is entided to claim that a diversion of resources from the foreign front 
to the home front is a perfectly sensible way of carrying on American foreign 
policy. He might add that, to judge by the difficulties the communists have got 
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themselves into lately in organising consumer-goods produc¬ 
tion, he has an excellent chance, with a more than head start, 
of beating them to die Great Society. 

Unhappily, this has not been happening by itself. While 
this small but quite definite contraction of interest in the out¬ 
side world has been taking place in the United States, some¬ 
thing that looks ominously like the other side of the same 
coin has been- happening in western Europe. To say that 
there has been a growth of “ anti-Americanism “ in Europe 
would be as inaccurate a^to say that the Americans had gone 
isolationist. Once again, what has really happened is some¬ 
thing subtler. The old aflri-Aihericailism of the postwar years 
was a sort of class distinction! it was the resentment felt 
by poor Europeans inwards rich -Americans whom the Euro¬ 
peans nevertheless accepted as their absolutely essential de¬ 
fenders against the Russians. The new phenomenon is differ¬ 
ent—a growing habit among Europeans of defining both their 
problems and the solutions to them in narrowly European 
terms, without reference to the Americans. In its own way 
this, too, is a form of turning inward, a contraction of interest 
in the outride world. 

This may sound dramatic; but the new mood shows itself 
in several different ways. It is visible, for instance, in the 
sharp growth of resentment in most of western Europe about 
the surge of American investment in the area. The reaction 
of people who feel resentful is not to reason sensibly that this 
American investment is one of the ways by which Europe 
can make itself rich enough to return the compliment 
with some big investment ih American industry ; it is to call 
for measures to restrain American investment. The same 
spirit shows itself in the number of people, not counting 
General de Gaulle himself, who can be heard arguing that 
the best solution of the present crisis in the western alliance 
is a new arrangement among the European members; in par¬ 
ticular, die battered old idea is being revived of a bilateral 
nuclear arrangement between Britain and France—as if this 
would either create a credible nuclear force or solve the really 
basic problem of Germany's demand for equal status. Be¬ 
neath both attitudes lies the same half-spoken feeling, that 
the Americans'are outsiders in Europe. Now General de 
Gaulle has turned his fire on the dollar itself, with conse¬ 
quences that are discussed on page 567. 


I T is always a tricky business to tell whether a feeling of this 
sort is here to stay or whether it will fade like the 
morning mist. One can only report that there seem to be 
more people in Europe today who feel this way than there 
were a year ago. The trouble is that this apparently harden¬ 
ing mood is the context in which Europe will probably take 
its first steps towards political unification this year. There 
begins in the spring a scries of talks among ministers of the 
six members of the European common market designed to 
set up machinery for political co-Operation, and thus carry 
the common market, for the first time, beyond the bounds 
of economics. 

Pretty certainly this machinery is going to reflect .General 
de Gaulle’s distaste for supranational organs, and will simply 
provide for regular consultation between separate, sovereign 
nation-states. Mr Spaak of Belgium, a supranational man 
himself, says in the current issue of the quarterly Foreign 
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Affairs that “ them is little chance of departing from thebasic 
concept ” of General de Gaulle’s formula, and pins his hopes 
of eventually getting something more on a plea for a supra¬ 
national Committee of Three that would advise—no more— 
the various national ministers. It therefore looks as if 
Europe’s first steps to unity will be taken to gauUist marching 
music and, worse, to the accompaniment of a drum-beat of 
gauliist animus atyut Europe’s relations with America. . 

This is a dangerous conjunction of events.. If western 
Europe grows increasingly preoccupied with its internal busi¬ 
ness, and increasingly defensive of its interests, just when 
the United States alsogives the impression of to..some extent 
turning inwards on itself, the hope of Atlantic solidarity is 
in danger of dropping down the crack between them. And 
there is a serious danger tint the two moods may work on 
each other in such a way that the gap between’ thetwo aides 
wil get broader. Unless the Americans can explain quite 
dearly what they are about, a good many Europeans may 
only half-understand the talk about u vital Amejican interests ” 
and wonder whether Etrope is vital to America. Unless the 
Europeans explain what they are about, a good many Ameri¬ 
cans may only half-understand the talk about “ European self- 
sufficiency ” and conclude they are no longer wanted in 
Europe. The result would be a mutual huff, and a hurt draw¬ 
ing apart. This is bow friendships often end, not in a row 
but a welter of misunderstanding. 


A lt this, needless to say, is spinning a tale of gloom that 
may never come true. As it happens, however, there 
is a test by which it ought to be possible to tell by the end 
of 1965 whether things really are moving in the gkxxhy: direc¬ 
tion. By the end of the year it should be apparent whether 
the common market talks on European union are going to 
produce a new six-country political organisation. By the end 
of the year it should also be apparent whether the alliance’s 
long argument about nuclear reform is going to produce a 
new Atlantic nuclear organisation. If the European talks have 
succeeded, and the Atlantic ones failed, the unity of the 
alliance trill have suffered a major psychological blow. It 
will have been demonstrated that the force that pulls nations 
together is still at work in continental western Europe, but 
that for wider Atlantic purposes its strength has failed. A 
symbolic event of that order generates its own chain of con¬ 
sequences: people draw their conclusions, and act on them. 
If this proves to be the symbolic event of 1965 in the West, 
the Atlantic will have reverted to being a token of the division 
between Europe and America, not of their unity. 

There is no need to be, apocalyptic. Even if this happens, 
the countries of western Europe and north America may still 
remember what they have in common, including their com¬ 
mon interest in sdf-defence. But the alliance could never 
be quite the same again. There are perfectly good historical 
reasons why at this moment both Europeans and Americans 
should find themselves paying more attention to their internal 
affairs than they were a few years ago. The important thing 
Is that, as they do so, they, should also takacare to strengthen 
the links that hold them together. This is the real reason 
why, .unless someone can think of a better link, . 1965 should 
be spent in fighting desperately hard for an Atlantic nuclear 
command. 
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Censure onWhatPGlicy ? 


NitherLabour northe Conservatives havegi venqlear indications 
of where they thinfc British economic policy should go now* *: 
But it seems quite possible that the government may move to still ' 
higher taxation : - 


N ow that this week’scensure debate oo joooomic affairs 
is over, with the liberals abstaining and Mr Wilson's 
government accordingly securing a majority of iy^bewikleted 
outsiders will do well to dear their minds an what itought 
to have been about. It is still very difficult to work out what 
economic policy die British, government is supposed to be 
pursuing now, chiefly because ministers seem very unsure 
themsdves; ■- t ' '-i t ? »' 

The essence of. the Labour case, as repeated ad nauseam 
since October, is not just that this government inherited from 
its predecessor a massive, onee-for-afl balance of payments 
deficit for 1964; nearly everybody has always agreed that a 
once-for-all deficit should be remediable by the stopgap 
measures of import surcharges and temporary crisis-level Bank 
rates, which arc the main weapons that Labour has resorted 
to so far. Instead the charge against the Tories has been 
that they handed over an economy in basic imbalance, in 
which an extensive deficit would be likely to flare up again— 
after a time, at least—once these very temporary stopgaps 
have been withdrawn. That is what the battle-cry against 
“ thirteen wasted years of Conservative rule ” is all about. 
As The Economist argued at the time, and as nobody seems 
to have seriously denied since, there are five possible remedies 
for basic imbalance: devaluation ; sizeable export incentives ; 
a permanent chuck to the outflow of British capital abroad 
either by capital controls or by permanently higher interest 
rates ; or a check to domestic spending by a short spell of 
full-scale deflation, on the (unproven but possible) hypo¬ 
thesis that various persistent ills in the British economy would 
then at last be shaken out. From these five possible remedies, 
the Labour government initially made a determined choice; 
This was that it was not going to choose any of them, 
although it did start to drift in Npvepiber towards' a half- 
deflation of the old (and in the past ineffective) stop-go type, 
while loudly proclaiming that it was doing nothing of the 
sort. 

Since November two things have happened, one unex¬ 
pected and the other generally foreseen. The generally fore¬ 
seen thing is that some money has begun to come back to 
London now that British and foreign traders recognise that 
sterling is not going to be devalued and that interest rates 
here are so attractively high. There is therefore strong 
internal pressure that Bank rate should be reduced as soon 
as it has begun to do its work; there is also very strong 
external pressure that the import surcharges be reduced, even 
though they have as yet hardly started to work at all. The 
unexpected development, however, is that there is now some 
evidence that the deflationary measures, which the govern¬ 
ment imposed in November, (fid after all fall upon an economy 
in an ^mergin g state of boom, although Mr Callaghan was 
unaware of this at the time. When he started his squeeze, 
the latest available indicators of industrial production, were 


those for September , and' they showed that production had 
stood still for nine months, But between' September and 
that November,, it 'is now known, industrial production was 
leaping by a full four points. The reins were after ail put 
upon an apparently bounding horse, net one thtt Was still 
languishing. It is therefore fair comment that die domestic 
economic situation for 1963 at present looks a litde less de- 
flationary than pessimists tikcThe Economist had feared until 
a short time d£o, or than the government was presumably 
planning for when it introduced its autumn measures (if.it 
then bad any plan at (ill). 


W hat, then, do the government and opposition now 
suggest should be done to remove the presumed basic 
imbalance ? Labour mentioned two main policies, but it 
cannot really expect that either will work in 1963- One is 
to try gradually to increase industrial productivity by prod¬ 
ding and prohing industrialists through the litde Neddies; 
this is a long-term hope at best. The other 1 $ to place great 
reliance on the possibility of Mr Brown achieving an incomes 
policy. Everybody should hope that he succeeds. It is just 
possible that the treaties of intent to which he is now working 
may succeed, over a period of some years ahead, in inducing 
wage inflation to be 1 or 2 per cent per annum less rampant 
than it would otherwise have been. But meanwhile, for 196$ 
itself, the horse has already bolted out of the stable door; 
wage awards made by public authorities and others have set 
a pattern of wage inflation this year tphiclp is already much 
more thajp.the Economy cap' afford If tosts pit Unit pfpptptlt 
are to be kept stable. 

The Conservatives' policy towards the presumed basic im¬ 
balance is just tojwpc that the damned thing will go away, 
or perhaps prove never to have existed. It is conceivable— 
such is the maddeningly shaky state of economic science— 
that they may be right. Nobody has been able to work out 
for certain how much of last year's deficit was due to an 
exceptional capital outflow in apprehension of the return of 
a Labour government, or to once-for-all stockpiling. One 
result of the recent lcads-and-lags crisis is that British im¬ 
porters have already bought nearly all the foreign exchange 
that they will need for some months ahead, and it could be 
argued that the December trade figures suggested that we were 
near to equilibrium on current account payments already. But 
the government's own advisers certainly think that there is 
a basic imbalance, and Mr Wilson can hardly rest his policy 
for this year on the assumption that the things be has been 
saying about an “ inherited Tory mess " have all been flaming 
lies. Moreover, non-party conservative, as distinct from party 
Conservative, opinion also thinks that there is a real state of 
basic imbalance. And one prominent conservative voice has 
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this week been in very full cry on what the government should 
do about it 

In possibly the most remarkable extra-departmental speech 
ever made by a Governor of the Bank of England, Lord 
Cromer this week told the government what it should do 
with its defence policies, its aid policies, its social policies, its 
other spending policies. It should cut them all down. This 
was because Lord Cromer believed that previous squeezes had 
fallen mainly on “ private industry, finance and commerce— 
just those activities we wish to see grow ” ; but he had “ seen 
no comparable restraint ” in expenditure by public authori¬ 
ties. Labour might justly reply that this may be because the 
Governor has not looked very far ; the actual levels in recent 
years of private spending and public authorities' spending are 
shown in the chart below. But this snarky comment is in a 
sense irrelevant to what may happen now, because, in the 
present order of things, the influence, prestige and authority 
__of the Bank of England 

are undoubtedly very 
high, and necessary 
now to Mr Wilson. 

They are high be¬ 
cause the government 
knows that it faces 
difficult immediate 
international negotia¬ 
tions both about how 
long the import sur¬ 
charge can be allowed 
to continue without 
foreign retaliation, and 
about the renewal of 
three-month credits 
already drawn from 
last November’s $3,000 
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1964 first nine months at annual rata 
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0 Consumer expenditure plus private invest¬ 
ment at constant 1958 prices, t Public authori¬ 
ties' currant and capita! expenditure at constant 
1958 prices. 
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inOliOn loan. And LordQfomer’s viewsare likely to coirfddjB 
closely, and understandably, with what foreign Vankert and 
governments believe should be done to the British economy. 
Some of the pressures of his opinions upon the government 
could be very sensible. There is a strong case for cutting back 
wasteful defence procurement expenditure, particularly if this 
can be done in a Way that releases scarce skilled labour for 
other industries; unfortunately, while Mr Wilson is being 
braver than the Conservatives would have been in trimming 
aircraft manufacture, he is trying to do it in a way that dis¬ 
places as little skilled labour as possible (and, when one firm 
has announced that it will be sacking some workers, the gov¬ 
ernment has got very cross). Again, Britain has long needed 
a recasting of its whole system of social services, in order to 
cut indiscriminate welfare spending for those not in need; 
but Labour is committed to making the social services still 
more indiscriminate. One has a ghastly apprehension that the 
sort of cuts in public spending to which this government 
may resort are cuts in things that might ,cause the least 
political fuss, such as slowing down new road building, which 
is precisely the most productive type of spending that ought 
now to be increased. 


T he prospect for the year ahead now looks like being for 
conservative economic policies carried out in a Labour 
way. These may even include further increases in personal 
taxation in the budget, all tied in to Mr Brown’s vague new 
“ plan ” for increasing gross domestic product by 25 per cent 
between 1964 and 1970 (which is itself marginally less than a 
compound growth rate of 4 per cent per annum), but without 
anybody being specifically told what the target for growth is 
in any particular year. This is a long way away from the 
policy on which Mr Wilson and the Labour party fought the 
election last October. 


East of Suez, West of Suez 

Britain's future lies in Europe. It must carry its. share of the 
burden of guarding the Indian Ocean—but only its share 


“"C ast of SUEZ ” is a phrase loved by most British poli- 
E ticians. At one time the symbol of British imperialism, 
it has now made an unexpected return to favour in the debate 
on Britain's future defence structure. Not only is Britain’s 
main defence effort concentrated east of Suez right now ; it is 
the view of the Minister of Defence and his advisers that it 
will go on being concentrated there for the next ten or fifteen 
years. Should it be ? Or would this amount to a violation 
of Britain’s foreign policy priorities ? The defence white 
paper that Mr Healey is to publish on February 16th will be 
judged more than anything else by the light it casts on this 
central issue of British defence policy. 

Already some 50,000 British servicemen are engaged in 
confronting President Sukarno, and there are another 15,000 
or 20,000 in Aden, the Persian Gulf and Hongkong. Between 
them the Middle East and south-east Asia absorb more army 
battalions than the Rhine Army does. In the absence of any 


breakdown of the defence budget by bases or theatres of 
operation, it is difficult to say how much Britain’s eastern 
commitments cost, but the fact that something like 50 per 
cent of defence expenditure goes on men and movements 
indicates the price that has to be paid for the maintenance of 
a logistics system stretching half-way round the world. In 
face of these figures it might seem that to regard the main 
British defence commitment as lying east of Suez is only the 
rationalisation, realistic or not, of an existing situation. Indeed, 
is a situation that is likely to require more rather than less 
British forces in the area; the British government apparently 
intends to ask its allies for permission to regard the Rhine 
Army as part of a reserve that can be switched to the Indian 
Ocean if need be. 

The question that has to be asked is whether the present 
position can, or should, continue for the ten or fifteen years 
envisaged by the planners. For if the Ministry of Defence 
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were to plan on the basis of commitments that disappear before 
its projects, are, realised, it would merely be continuing the 
hopeless post-1945 chase in which military deployment has 
never quite caught up .with, political realities. .Above all, 
decisions about the degree of British political comraitmeatin 
the (ndiso Ocean should not bej made just for the sake of 
using a defence, stiwture that-happens to be weighted-'in that 
directioa The eperationts that put down the . east African 
mutinies a. year..ago 'gave, great consumer satisfaction,, and 
therefore provided a tempting precedent for a unified Ministry 
of Defepce ; to.show; off.i$% paces and for politicians to assert 
Britain's place in the world. But such, feelings, natural though 
they, are, are not a sufficient guide to future British policy. 

What are Britain’s commitments east of Suez likely to be 
cvca five years hence ? By then, the Malaysian confrontation 
will almost certainly have either reached a full-scale crisis or 
else been settled. If thingB were .no different from, now, it 
could be said with certainty that the objectives of British 
and Malaysian policy would have to be scrutinised very care¬ 
fully indeed. If Indonesian policies do not change after Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno,leaves the scene, Britain's course of action will 
depend on American policy. Indeed, at, any time, an American 
decision to retreat from south-east Asia would make the Briush 
position in Malaysia • untenable. 1 While Britain must carry 
out its commitment to. support Malaysia against,,Indonesian 
attacks, the indefinite prolongation of the necessity for such 
support will defeat its original political objectives.. It is hard 
to imagine., that, it) ten or fifteen years’ time, there will still 
be British troops in Malaysia. 

In Aden and the Persian Gulf the British presence is likely 
to be still shorter lived, though. Aden may last as a staging post 
for some time. In the long run, the best chance of safeguard¬ 
ing Britain’s oil supples lies in the fact that there is a buyer's 
market in oil," apa (tie connected fact that np single Arab 
country is likely to establish itself in a dominant position in 
the area. The presence of British forces can never be a sub¬ 
stitute for a workable long-term political settlement of the 
problems of the sheikhdoms fringing the Arabian peninsula. 

T hf.Re remains ohe other kind of military operation that 
British forces might reasonably be asked fp take part in. 
Unless things change quite remarkably, there are pretty cer¬ 
tainly going to be occasions in the next few years when coun¬ 
tries In Africa and Asia will ask for military help against 
aggression of one form or another, and ft will 'Sometimes be 
in the interest of the West as a wh 61 e—not just Britain—to 
be in a position to give this help." There is little point in trying 
to specify Which countries might ask for help, br what sort of 
help they might ask for,'br'how long this situation rriighrgo on. 
The answers to all these questions depend more 6n how 
China’s policy develops than on anything the rest of us do. 
Most people would agree on the need to preserve an indepen¬ 
dent and democratic India, and in some circumstances 
this could also involve helping countries on the line of 
approach to India.' Ift these Circumstances, the phrase to be 
in it position to give' 1 help” acquires a very specific meaning 
indeed. > It means that' fortes must be avaifatble^hd in a 
position to launch operations—to cover a remarkably wide 

range of possible emergencies. -. 

Simply to define the problem in this way does a lot to define 
what Britain’s part in solving it ought to be. Norte of this is 


tot 

to be, a common western enterprise. There is certainly a case 
for arguftg that Brjwm^vepi^ kal^fed^and <M (ff 

Indian Ocbiini - Bnt Iff the ran a’Bitt^h pr^ent'c CkijC 
of Suez Wdl mske sense bniyia&lpa&Of a**nddnttti8pEfati®if 


that also involves, first, the Upitfd States and then, if possibly 
other European countries that recognfee thelf ( interests inwhajt 
happens around the Indian Gcean. Arty attempt to keep the 
area as still a specifically British preserve Will end by dislocat¬ 
ing Britain’s defence, effort; and thpt in turn’ will mean a 
broken-backed foreign policy?; ' J " , " 


G iven all this, it seems very unlikely that a British defence 
effort of the present size east of Suez will be prolonged 
far into the nineteen-seventies; Nor should it be. What Britain 
is doing east of Suez is not taking on » new national function 
as a world power (which is what Mr Wilson made it sound like 
on television on Monday) but properly clearing up'some 
pieces of unfinished business, of botb obligation 'and interest, 
left over from an earlier era. These pieces-of business must 
be cleared up, but it is not in this direction that Britain?* retd 
future in the world lies. Ultimately, Britain's future will'be 
bound up with a united Europe and-with, the United States, 
and any military operations it is asked to conduct bast of Suez 
must be conducted in that context. Britain cannot drop its 
commitments east of Suez before making sure either that they 
have been satisfactorily compfetydyor- ; thal,there is someone 
else ready to take them on. But there* is all the difference in' 
the world between believing this and believing that the majof 
British effort will be made in eastern waters for the best part 
of the next generation. 

Obliged though Britain surely is to support Malaysia, the 
fact remains that, in any real sense, Britain's frontier lies iti 
Europe and not in the jungles of north Borneo. The extent 
to which British foreign policy has been relegated to limbo by 
the failure to enter the European common market should be 
some indication of where its interests lie. At bottom, the 
endeavour to invoke events east of Suez as a compensation 
for this failure is an attempt to confute the facts of geography; 
and economics by the memory of past history. Perhaps' there 
is little that can be done right now to pursue Britain’s nationat 
future in Europe, but it is at least possible to avoid a defence 
structure that is likely to prove irrelevant to the country's,long-?, 
term needs.and that may even give the impression of neglect-*; 
ing them altogether. - 

: Defence policy mtist be the result and accompaniment of 
foreign policy. At present there is a danger that .the two will 
split different ways, which will be both frustrating add imprac-' 
ticable, The western alliance has nothing to gain if Britain 
Wears itself out by taking cm a role that provides ho firm 
basis for its national future and no answer for its fundamental 
problems. Britain has still its large and Useful part to play 
in the world, but only if,.according to its resources and ijb 3 ityj 
it puts first things first—which means putting its main effort 
into Europe and the Atlantic community, and operating effec¬ 
tively and responsibly elsewhere as a member of that corn-' 
munity. .. .. ... • • 
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Mr Butler’s Memorial 

As he goes from active party politics, 
to become Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and a life peer, Mr Butler’s 
contribution to British political life 
deserves to be rated at its high worth 

I K the past twenty yea^s Rab Butler has affected the course 
of domestic British politics perhaps more profoundly than 
any other man, and for the better. There can be argument 
how far Conservative rethinking in 1945-51 would have gone 
without him, but he undoubtedly provided the main intellec¬ 
tual drive. More important, if any other Tory had been made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1951 (the alternative was then 
supposed to be Oliver Lyttelton), the Conservative come-back 
of that time would have been as short-lived as the Labour 
come-back of 1964 may now threaten to be. The years 
between 1951-55—which saw a switch from the siege and 
austerity and ration-book economy to the market economy 
—were the. one period when anything was really achieved in 
postwar British economic government. Critics will say that 
he faded to lay sufficiently careful foundations to enable the 
impetus of that first successful Conservative dash for freedom 
and expansion to be maintained ; but—as this is a week for 
looking back to might-have-beens—much of the blame might 
well be laid by future historians on the two lines of policy 
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PEACE IN AMEHICA? 

During the pa*t week the public miml has been a good 
deal disturbed by vague rumours of the probability of an 
early, if not almost immediate, termination of the 
American conflict. The dread, rather than the wish, has in this 
instance, we think, been the fosterer, if not the father, to that 
thought. Fear is often more sanguine than Hope in the antici¬ 
pations it is prone to form. . . . Large owners of cotton at 
half-a-crown a pound may be nervous at the bare possibility of 
a catastrophe which would reduce the value of the stocks one- 
half, and might entail something like ruin upon the weaker 
among them. . . . We believe that there is little real warrant 
for this extreme alarm, or for the expectation of any sudden or 
speedy change in the position of affairs. ... In the first place, 
there are few symptoms of actual discouragement among the Con¬ 
federates. Thev are under a cloud ; and the fortune of war has of 
late gone heavily against them. But they have still large armies 
in the field; they have still the ablest generals of the Republic 
in their ranks. . . . Then, too we must remember that all 
the leaders in the Southern Confederacy are men too deeply 
compromised to have any future at all, except what ultimate 
success may yield them. . . . Lastly, though numbers on 
both sides may be sick of the conflict,—-though thousands in the 
North as well as in the South would be willing enough to end 
it, if terms of accommodation could be devised,—and though 
hundreds of thousands everywhere bitterly regret that it was 
ever entered uponyet, so far as wc can learn, no Southerner 
is one whit inclined to ask for a peace on conditions which 
bring him or his Stale again under Northern rule, and do leading 
Federal is prepared to offer peace on the condition of accepting 
a dissolution of the Unfon. The original object of the war 
has dot lost its Original dearness to either of the combatants. 
Peace at the price of submission has no charms for the Con¬ 
federates; Peace it the price of disruption has no charm* for 
the Northerners. 


that his colleagues rejected. First, in 1952-54 Mr Butler had 
wanted to set the exchange rate of sterling freer to float, 
because he foresaw that otherwise, as the world moved 
inevitably into a regime of greater convertibility, intermittent 
capital movements out of a banking currency might be met 
inappositely by domestic deflation. Secondly, in 1956 he 
bitterly opposed the withdrawal of investment allowances by 
his successor, Mr Macmillan, because he feared that this 
would impose an illogical and dangerous fixed investment 
cycle on top of an economy which might otherwise be fairly 
easy to control. These two misfortunes have been great 
bugbears of the British economy since 1955; many of us, 
who did not agree with him at the time, would now give 
judgment that Mr Butler was right. 

It is fashionable to say that Mr Butler did not stand up 
firmly enough for his corner. Clearly, he made a mistake 
(perhaps, for his own future, a decisive one) in leaving the 
Exchequer in 1955. Understandably, he infuriated both left 
and right (and both Winston Churchill and Lord Salisbury, 
as well as Anthony Eden) by his attitude to the Suez adven¬ 
ture, from which he would himself probably have abstained, 
not on grounds of principle but on the practical truth that 
it would not work. Very likely, he should have refused to 
serve under Sir Alec Douglas-Home in 1963, in which case 
he might well himself have managed to form a government and 
might then have won last year’s election for the Tories. Yet 
on each occasion, if one believes in the safe and strife-free 
evolutionary growth of a progressive Conservatism, one can 
see the arguments for the line he took: this was the tragedy 
of a man with considerable personal ambition, but who was 
too rational a weigher of possible pros and conceivably gigantic 
cons to have the ruthlessness which short-term tacticians say 
should attend it. As Home Secretary, he rather waddled to¬ 
wards progress, and the equivocation of some of his utterances 
maddened his most liberal admirers ; yet here too his period 
of office did wed Conservatism to modem policies in the end, 
as he had earlier done in the fields of economics and education 
(and was later to do in Central Africa). Generally, those 
Tories who blocked his final step to the top were either small- 
minded or emotional men. An exception among his 
antagonists, and the one who slammed the door in the end, 
was Harold Macmillan, who was in most respects a very big 
man, but who had for long cultivated a bogus image of non¬ 
intellectuality within his own party by throwing Mr Butler 
to the Tories’ least attractive wolves. It was the last infirmity 
of the old poseur that by 1963 Mr Macmillan had acted him¬ 
self into believing that in this case the wolves were justified. 

Mr Butler thus retires to Trinity, as perhaps the only man 
in history who is generally blamed for not quite becoming 
Britain's Prime Minister. Some contemporaries will say that 
it is the final condemnation of the present-day Tory party that 
they could not quite accept this man as their leader. But 
historians will .pronounce that without him,.during these last 
extraordinary two decades, it would not have become natural 
for so large a part of the decisive middle section of intelligent 
opinion to associate the concept of progress with a party 
which calk itself Conservative. And this, for any servant of 
party and state, is a pretty immense memorial. 
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COMMENTARY 


GENERAL OB GAULLE 

Golden Cross of Lorraine 


P resident DE gauu.e changed targets 
in his press conference on Thursday 
afternoon. The Nato mixed-manned 
nuclear force, or its Atlantic version, is on 
the shelf at any rate for the time being. He 
could therefore afford to be serene and 
generous on the European front. There 
was even a kind word for Mr Wilson. Only 
a channel, not a mountain, he said, 
separated Britain from France. Nor had 
he any need to be tough to the Germans 
on this occasion. But the absence of any 
immediate threat or veto does not mean that 
the general has, in any way, altered his 
policies. In a long review of the German 
problem, he insisted time and again that it 
is a European problem which can be solved 
only by Europeans within the framework 
of a Europe from the Atlantic to the Urals. 
It seems clear that the general is slicking, 
suoviter in modo, to his established Euro¬ 
pean programme. It follows equally that 
he will remain fortitcr in re. 

Nor does the present truce mean that 


CONFERENCES 


O n Monday the United Nations 
Assembly once more postponed its date 
with fate. On Wednesday Mr Harold Wilson 
cancelled his plan to go to New York 
next week to address it. The Assembly has 
been in a state of suspended animation since 
its session began on December ist, and the 
prospect of this session being completely 
abandoned already looms large. However, 
there is one consoling thought for the dis¬ 
heartened delegates at Turtle Bay. They 
are not alone. It seems that this is a year 
in which all efforts to convene major inter¬ 
national gatherings are doomed to encounter 
delay and difficulty. 

Funny things are happening to people 
on their way to all kinds of international 
forum. The Russians are still having to 
wrestle with objections to their project of 
a meeting of communist parties on March 
i st. Neither the overthrow of Mr Khrush¬ 
chev, nor the postponing of the projected 
meeting from the original date in December, 
has enabled Moscow to obtain the whole¬ 
hearted support of even those communist 
parties that are clearly on its side in its 
fight with Peking. Not that China is doing 


France cannot take initiatives. Indeed, 
General de Gaulle launched two projects 
in his conference. In an historical survey of 
international organisations, he claimed that 
the United Nations must return to its first 
principles and to the San Francisco charter. 
He suggested that this could be done 
through a conference in Geneva grouping 
the original Big Five (but with China this 
time meaning communist China), a con¬ 
ference which could naturally tackle other 
questions as well. Secondly, since there 
seems to be a pause in military con¬ 
troversies, the general has now turned his 
attention to the economic front. In a loog 
lecture on the virtues of gold he made it 
plain that Mr Giscard d'Estaing’s proposals 
for reforming the international monetary 
system are merely transitional. The final 
aim is, quite simply, a return to the gold 
standard—and to a world in which neither 
the dollar nor the United States plays a 
central part. This major issue is discussed 
on page 567. 


any better. l ; or four years it had been 
trying to induce the Afro-Asian govern¬ 
ments to hold a “ second Bandung ” sum¬ 
mit conference. This was finally—it seemed 
—fixed to open at Algiers on March 10th. 
But now the Afro-Asian summit cannot be 
expected to take shape before late May. Not 
only has the construction of the necessary 
buildings in Algiers been delayed by strikes; 
the long wrangle about who should be 
invited is not ended, and late May may 
yet be too soon. 

The Organisation of African Unity has 
recently had to abandon scheduled meet¬ 
ings for lack of a quorum. And the 
“ eighteen-nation" disarmament talks at 
Geneva (which have always been one short) 
have lingered in limbo since September. By 
custom, they are resumed after the UN 
Assembly has completed its annual dis¬ 
armament debate which may not now be 
held at all. To be indefinitely suspended 
in a state of datelessness is a disorientating 
experience, and one must sympathise with 
the frustrated would-be confcrers. But 
perhaps the . hew tendency to delay or 
abandon conferences is really a subtle way 


of carrying out the promise given by all the 
governments to make 1965 an international 
Co-operation Year. 


PARLIAMENT 

No Confidence ? 

T uesday's debate on the motion of 
censure was decidedly noisy, as though 
both parties were trying to convince them' 
selves and each other that this was a v$ry 
important parliamentary occasion. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home's opening speech looked 
better in Hansard than it sounded on the 
occasion. In delivery it was tepid, remind¬ 
ing one of a newspaper article forecasting 
the general outlines of Sir Alec’s forth¬ 
coming speech on the motion of censure— 
read live by the appropriate actor with the 
appropriate finger-wagging. The Labour 
back benches, led fromm$t below the gang¬ 
way by Mr Shinwcll, interrupted fairly 
frequently ; they rarely rose to their feet to 
do this, preferring to keep up a constant 
stream of barracking from a sitting posture. 

When the Prime Minister replied, how?, 
ever, the Conservatives adopted the tactic of 
leaping to their feet with a succession of 
bogus points of order. Mr Wilson’s strategy 
was plain. Throughout his speech he wisely 
concentrated on Sir Alec as the Conserva¬ 
tives' weakest electoral link, repeatedly 
saying that he would give way to him but 
to nobody else, referring to the presence of 
all the Conservative heirs apparent and pre¬ 
sumptive on the Opposition front bench as 
making the debate a sort of “ Conservative 
selection committee without the wives 0 
and generally making his theme, when he 
could, politics rather than policy. The 
House rapidly emptied as Mr Grimond 
began to speak ; the debate then dropped 
from a level of high excitement, and 
remained there until the closing speeches— 
Mr Maud ling and Mr Brown saying that if 
it were not out of order they would be 
calling each other liars. By then the noise 
had started again. ; 

It was difficult to judge whether th$ 
Conservatives really arc intent yet on a 
policy of harrying this weakened govern¬ 
ment into its grave. Mr Grimond said they 
are not; that what the Tories want—until 
they have rebuilt their policies—“ is a 
Labour government in office and the 
Liberals to blame.” But the Tories’ attitude 
in future will probably depend on how the 
latest batch of by-elections (see below) has 
gone. On Tuesday, one felt thar the Con¬ 
servatives still feared that the recent swings 
at Leyton and Nuneaton Were simply too 
good to be true. 


How to Nonfer 
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“ Khrusbchevism without Khrushche^.” , ^ 

When President Johnson invitedVfhc - i ] 
Russian leaders to Washington in his State f • 
of the Union message last month, the iciness 
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BY-ELECTIONS 

Second Test 

Y-ELECTIONS were taking place in three 
Conservative-held seats as The 
Economist went to press. Their importance 
is that, if they should show another net 
swing from Labour (and Liberal ?) to Con¬ 
servative) the Tories may indeed go flat out 
in Parliament to try to force Labour into 
an early general elecrion. The Conservatives 
should normally be at a disadvantage in 
these scats. Although they have been 
widely advertised as safely Conservative, the' 
accompanying tabic shows that two of the 
three (Salisbury and Ataincbim-Safc) were 
in fact held by the Tories last October with 
less than 50 per cent of the total vote; 
moreover, in each of these two the Con¬ 
servatives n^ght bc expected to be bit this 
time by the appearance of what might in 
ordinary circumstances be a weightier-than- 
usual independent candidate. Indeed, 
before Leyton, the Conservatives were 
seriously arrgid that they would lose Salis¬ 
bury. No\v, in their present euphoria, they 
(and the Liberals) are hoping that Fast 
Grinstead^ might became the fifth con¬ 
stituency in the country (after North Corn¬ 
wall, North Devon, Bodmin and Orpington; 
where Labour might lose its deposit. 

PERCENTAGE OF POLL LAST OCTOBER 

Con 

Con. Labour Liberal maionty 

Salisbury. 48 3 34 4 17 3 4 13 9 

Altrincham-Sale 46 8 78 0 25 2 H8 6 

East Grinstead. 53-2 IV 8 27 0 ' 26-2 


The results will be watched the more 
closely because the other two ex-Conserva- 
tive seats which are now empty are by no 
means safe havens. At Roxburgh last 
October the Conservatives had a majority 
of only 3.9 per cent over the Liberals ; at 
Saffron Walden, Mr Butler (aided by some 
personal vote) had a majority of just 11.9 
per cent over Labour. 


RUSSIA 

Khrusbchevism 
That Pays? 

T WO items in Pravju on January 31st 
throw some light on the way ip which 
the new Russian leaders intend to apply 
the doctrine of coexistence. One was the 
announcement of the visit to North Vietnam 
of a big Soviet delegation headed, by Mr 
Kosygin, the prbe minister ; he was due 
to set off on Thursday and may possibly 
have some cont&bts with the Qhiaese leaders 
during his stqp-over t jn Peking. The other 
was aq article wdcoming the, idea of closer 
contacts between .Russia and the United 
States. The simultaneous publication ctf 
these two itdpfy - which wijl not have been 
accidental, demonstrates bow the new men 
in the Kremlin are trying to implement a 
policy that their Chinese critics describe as 


of rhe Soviet response suggested rhat the 
new Russian leaders wanted to show that 
they did not share their predecessor’s 
passion for foreign travel. Yet what most 
communist critics hcTd against Mr Khrush¬ 
chev was not so much his desire for closer 
contacts with Washington the v plied he 
was alleged to be willing' t6 pay for “‘agree¬ 
ment. The war in Vietnam, where the 
Americans are now very hard pressed, pro¬ 
vides his successors with>an opportunity to 
show that coexistence does not necessarily 
rule out an‘ occasional’victory for com¬ 
munism. The Americans look like losing 
the last trump card they thought they 
still held, namely, rhe threat to bomb North 
Vietnam without a major danger of 
Vietnamese or Chinese retaliation. ■ Mr 
Kosygin is virtually certain to proclaim in 
Hanoi that such attacks would involve the 
Fisk uf nuclear escalation. In exchange, the 
Russians may ; well urge the North Viet¬ 
namese not to push their present military 
advantage in the south too far. They may 
also hope to convince the United States that 
the only way to break the Vietnamese dead¬ 
lock is through an international conference. 

The Russian leaders are now obviously 
trying to whip up support for the prepara¬ 
tory meeting for a world communist con¬ 
ference which is to be held in Moscow on 
March 1st. Mr Brezhnev Stayed behind in 
Poland after last month’s Warsaw Pact 
meeting for talks with Mr Gortulka. On 
January 29th he went, with Mr Podgomy, 
to Budapest. The new leaders are trying 
nor to make March 1st seem such a fateful 
date of schism as December 15th—the 
date of Mr Khrushchev’s proposed meeting 
—seemed to be. It would strengthen their 
position if they could argue that theirs is a 
Khrusbchevism that pays—even in Asia. 


POLAND 

The Cardinal Sounds Off 

I s several 1 east European countries, 
notably Hungary and Jugoslavia, there 
is an encouraging if caurious trend towards 
improving relations with the Roman 
Catholic church. The same cannot be said 
about Poland—the most important Roman 
Catholic Country under Communist rule. 
The understanding that Mr Gomulka 
reached with the church when he came tb 
powtf nearly nine years ago has not proved 
haird-wearing. In rcctfhi years churcbrstate 
relations have grown more and more uneasy, 
and the Polish prfmate, Cardinal Wyszynski, 
sccriis to be increasingly moved to sbilhd Off 
ag^nst the itate from bis pulpit: HiVlatesj 
mast, made in a sermon preached on Sun¬ 
day, January 31st, was particularly out¬ 
spoken. 

iThe cardinal chose not to confine bis, fire 
to specific grievances, like the restrictions 
that the authorities are allegedly placing on 


citizen in his own country becomes really 
a citizen, not a slave, a prisoner all the 
time suspected ... ? 

In the same way, he demanded in his 
Christmas Day sermon that rhe state should 
respect the United : Nati6ni EWclAfatSori 6rt 
Human Rights, which Poland has signed. 

V; \ By^u^ng^is^piijgk^'champion not only 
the rights of his church, as he sees them, 
but also those of the individual against the 
totalitarian state, Cardinal Wyszynski is 
drawing heavily on the uniquely 4 tr&ng 
portion of the Roman' Catholic ehtirch m 
communist Poland. He Will almost cer¬ 
tainly go on getting away with it, ff only 
because the church is so strong arid he 
himself such a commanding national figttre. 
But for precisely the same reasons, it will 
be excepttonady'hard to #eadi any lasting 
settlement of Church-state relations that is 
satisfactory to* both sides. 


traDi: unions 

Chairman’s Choice . . 

T his week the Government introduced 
its short bill to restore to trade union' 
officials protection agaihsr the ordinary rules 
of law, which they thought they had enjoyed 
before the House of Lords decision a year 
ago in the celebrated case of Rookes V. 
Barnard. As Labour had. promised this bill 
to its trade union supponers, there need be 
no surprise about it ; but there should still 
be opposition. For the bill will remove, 
from individual union members some oppor¬ 
tunities of legal recourse against occasion¬ 
ally hpptessive actions by union officials, 
which the Rookes judgment gave to them. 
At the same time Mr Wilson has announced 
rhe terms of reference for the wide-ranging 
Royal Commission which is to examine the 
role of trade unions and employers’ organi¬ 
sations in 14 promoting the interests of their 
members and in accelerating the social anti 
economic advance of the nation.” He has 
also announced that the chairman of tpc 
Royal Commission is to be Lord Donovan, 
a Lord ’of Appeal. . 

As a former Labour MP, Jirat raised to 
the Bench under Mr Aufce’s government 
in 1950, Lord Donovan is something, of a 
rarity among the senior, judiciary, He was 
also a member of the thr?e-maq Court of 
Apjpea) which, in 1962,, found in favour of 
the trade union official, MrJJaraard, at one 
stage, in that' pause cel$br** it was this court 
which unanimously reversed the:decision of 
a judge and jury in the court; of first in¬ 
stance which bad found in favour of tfie 
complainant Mr Roques. This decision by 
the then Lord Justice Donovan and his col¬ 
leagues was subsequently reversed in its 
torn.,by the, House of Lords; which is 
where eyeryone came in, To recall this is 
nor ro imply that Lord Donovan is a bad 
choice ; he is immensely respected by all 
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The Astounding 

"Stand Still" Satellitel 



Early Bird —the world’s first “public satellite”—is scheduled to be post-, 
tioned over the Atlantic for Comsat and the International Consortium, 
It can be a major step toward a true worldwide television and tele¬ 
phone system—-"useful 24 hours of every day to any nation on earth. 


Th$r© was more than a little skep¬ 
ticism jin 1959 when Hughes Aircraft 
Company Otfg&eevs began vroik on a 

synchronous or 4 stand still" communica¬ 
tions satellite. The problem was, to boost 
a satellite to a precise altitude of 22,300 
miles and position 
it to travel with 
the cat th's rota- f 
tion. In effect it / \ 
would "hang" / ; - 

there like a - ^ 

stationary ' ‘-T 

•«?, ■> \ 




There aie 
important and 
Unique advantages to this. 

At 22,300 miles, a satellite 
can look down and see over a thiul of 
the earth's surface. Because it is 
‘'parked" it can be used at an> time, loi¬ 
ns long as desired. Vnd just three satel¬ 
lites could cover the world, instead of 
upwards of thirty which are required 
with t> pcs that orbit the globe. 

Thus a great deal rode 
with the hist syn¬ 
chronous satellite 
(Syncom) when 
it was launched 
on July 26, 3963. 

But any skepticism soon 
evaporated. It has been 
an unprecedented success and is 



si ill operating 
today. Because it “stands still" over n 
^ point on eaith, it has amassed more 
communications time than all other 
communications satellites put 
together. 

Any lingering questions about the 
synchronous satellite were re¬ 
solved on September 11,] *)64 
when another Syncom was 
• “paihed" over the Pacific. 
It brought the Olympics “live" from 
Japan to the United States. In turd, 
European viewers saw high-fidelity TV 
transmissions of the Carnes many hours 
cailicr than c\cr hcfoie possible. 

The Eaily Biid satellite will lie history's 
first “Public Satellite 1 '— axailable for you 
to use. Using the Syncom concept^ It 
will be able to biing you important 
events on telex is ion as they happen, and 
without intenupturn at 
an> time. It will also 
s irtually double trans- 
Atla nlj^.teler 
phone * 

But most in^p^tant, it' 
represents th^fype of 
satellite which will enable 
the nations of four 


Africa, North and South America <-tO 
enjoy uninterrupted (XNnmui^jpatkm 
with each other. Specifically, sma}tar 0^4 
emerging nations could jofit, 
municutions network with comparatively, 
simple and inexpensive ground &eflittak 
The benefits which tlijs factor can bring 
stretch the imagination. Vastly increased 
levels of trade activity must follow. As, 
too, the creation of greater mutual 
understanding between peoples. 



The Hughes Aircraft Company is proud 
of die success of the Syncom and the 
trust placed in the coming Early Bird 
satellite. They represent achievements* 
which reflect the company's role in 
applying science to the sn vice of man. 

I HUGHES ' 

I___J 

c.Mt * 0 M l ** *** ■ 
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members of his generally conservative pro¬ 
fession. But it is important—if this inquiry 
is to be accepted as a searching and 

reformist opinions. 



COMMENTARY 

communists.*' But how can the West com¬ 
plain about a possible advantage for the 
Chinese in the Congo fightiqg^ Africans 

CEwIrnt 

West’s advantage?* Non-alignment, runs 
the argument, rnc^ fair whacks for both 


E veryone knows that more houses arc 
going to have to be built quickly in 
south-east England, and the present Govern¬ 
ment’s supposed re-appraisal of the “ South 
East Study ” made for the last government 
cannot diminish the amount of building 
needed. Mr Crossman has now understood 
this. He has agreed in principle to three 
of the proposed expansion schemes— 
at Ipswich, Peterborough and Northamp¬ 
ton—and to the building of a new town In 
North Buckinghamshire. The study had 
proposed the expansion of Bletchlcy; but 
Buckinghamshire County Council has its 
own more dashing scheme for a new city of 
250,000 .with its new suburbanites com¬ 
muting into it on a monorail system. If, as 
Mr Crossman suggested, the New Towns 
Act were used for these schemes, under 
present rules the land for them would be 
acquired at market value less any increase 
inspired by the development scheme itself. 
This is just what Sir Keith Joseph sug¬ 
gested last year. Much more controversial 
would be the introduction of development 
corporations into county borougjhslikc 
Ipswich and Northampton. But tm does 
not mean that controversy should be 
burked ; it is cfcai^that the usual machinery 
for town expansions could not do the job 
fast enough. 

These and other plans for the south east 
are simply a matter of providing houses for 
people who will be shifted from London 
itself by redevelopment or natural increase. 
The big unanswered questioa Is whether 
the scale of public investment demanded to 
r relieve the prosperous regions can be sus¬ 
tained at the same time as the investment 
desired to make prosperous the poor regions. 
Regional planning implies comparative 
investment decisions. Those have not yet 
come. 

TANZANIA 

Who, Us ? 

W HATEVER in the world, Tanzanians 
are asking, have they done to make 
so many westerners think that Dar-cs- 
Salaam is becoming a Chinese communist 
capital ? Well, for one thing, Tanzania has 
allowed shipments of Chinese communist 
arms to go through its territory for use by 
the rebel armies in the Congo. Even if this 
is true, the Tanzanian reply goes, the 
question to ask about guns is not who sup¬ 
plies them, but whose fingers are on the 
triggers. Then it becomes a familiar¬ 
sounding question qf whether the rebels arc 
fighting “for Africa,” or * u for the Chinese 




as Woine«!Mvi 

prffffeio expel, or otherwise harass, British 
and American citizens; two American 
diplomats were forced to leave on January 
17th. But, the Tanzanians reply, there are 
still many thousands of Europeans, most of 
them British, living happily in the united 
republic. There may be Chinese com¬ 
munist diplomats, but their numbers are 
strictly limited—while much of Tanzania’s 
commerce and industry is owned and 
operated, Tanzania is nappy to acknow¬ 
ledge, by British firms. 

Perhaps some of the difficulty lies in the 
special relationship the West oqcc foolishly 
told itself it could expect from, Dir Nyeware. ■■ 
Like most of his fellow-presidents, "Pry 
Nycrere cannot afford to be anything other 
than a straightforward African nationalist, 
and one seen by the radicals behind b&rito 
be practising the creed to the full. This, 
perhaps, is why the west Germans, who also 
seek a special relationship with a country 
that was once a German colony, are so dis¬ 
appointed that Tanzania is not throwing 
the, envoy in Zanzibar out. 

/the Tanzaniana. say they cannot under- 
stabd Why what they have promised, which 
h to dbooiuie recognising west Germany 
and to shift the casteitief in Zanzibar to the 
status of an unofficial consul-general in Dar- 
cs-Salaam—does not Satisfy Bonn. 
alignment is noi an lot. 

Damages at law 

Judge or Jury ? 

A really rather silly motion has been 
put down in the Commons by a strong 
group of Labour MPs, apparently with gov¬ 
ernment support. The motion deplores a 
judgment of the Court of Appeal which 
would, in effect, lake the tltify of assessing 
damages for personal injuries out of the 
hands of juries and impose it upon the 
judges. The silliness of the motion lies in 
its implication that the judges are in some 
way seeking to arrogate to themselves a 
power that Parliament has not charged them 
with. This is not the point at all. Indeed— 
setting aside the fact that only a small pro¬ 
portion of injury cases are in fact heard 
before juries—there is nothing that the 
judges would like better than to be relieved 
of tne delicate and onerous task of assessing 
the value of a crushed foot, or the monetary 
compensation called for by loss of memory. 

The law in England consists partly of 
parliamentary statutes, and partly of pre¬ 
vious decisions of the courts. Tfie courts 
of appeal are from time to time asked to 
sort out decisions in injury cases by juries 


in lower courts that are clearly incompatible 
with other decisions—which makes the task 
of the judam^appeal quite exceptionally 
Jmlll sometimes give greater 
''judges: but they will 
scffiktfcwi Jurymen arc not the 

best qualified people to estimate, even on 
actuarial advice, thfyjruc worth of a par- 

. mone ?7 

P«#“ 1 R , 1 § SS - What is needed, 
w as in every other, 
is Tan arrangement that combines fairness 
with certainty-—one of the greatest advan¬ 
tages of certainty being that it may keep 
the parties to a dispute about injury com¬ 
pensation free of all the expensive and time- 
consuming rigmarole of the court (to every¬ 
one's benefit save the lawyers’). The right 
remedy for inadequacy (if inadequacy there 
be) in compensation for industrial injuries 
should be to provide the judges with better 
actuarial advice about the money value of 
injuries, so that they can apply their rules 
and precedents in the light of all the rir- 
tances. The unpredictability of jury 
is can only make life more cjifficult, 
the injured as much as for the courts. 

CHURCHILL TRUST 


Less Than Kind 

O F all contemporary British statesmen 
it can be said with some assurance that 
it was Winston Churchill whose sympathies 
were the widest. He was an architect of 
Anglo-American friendship, a supporter of 
the Commonwealth, but also a believer in 
the future of Europe, the first Bri tish states- 
htan to propose a unifin with Kancc—and 
tbejirst^as Df Adenauer said at the time 
6f his death, to stretch our a hand to wel¬ 
come Germany back into the comity of 
nations. If he was an honorary citizen of the 
United States, he was also a recipient of 
the German Charlemagne prize and, in 
France, a Companion of Liberation. His 
honours, ljke his activities, were inter¬ 
national, restricted by no considerations of 
national frontier or language barrier. It 
is therefore a pity that the Winston 
Churchill Memorial^ T r ^ l r wBose*estab- 
U^ua^QL waslthnounccd on Monday by Earl 
Almhndgr, should have its scope restricted 
to America and the Commonwealth. 

Travelling fellowships are badly needed, 
not merely as between English-speaking 
countries, but as between different coun¬ 
tries in general. A foundation to promote 
international understanding should not be 
confined to peoples whom historical 
accident has caused to speak English. The 
Churchill Trust is, in fact, in danger of 
making the same mistake as the Rhodes 
foundation has made, by refusing since the 
war to reopen its scholarships to Germans. 
And it is an unfortunate start for a fund we 
should all like to support that Earl 
Alexander, when questioned about its 
extent, should have replied that, if it were 
opened to other countries, “ it would 
become a thing run by the United Nations, 
an appalling drought.” A little Churchill- 
ian generosity would seem in order here. 
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Addis Ababa 

ith byzantinfc craft and tortuousness, people are finding 
ulterior motives to gild this week’s visit of the Queen and 
the Duke of Edinburgh to Ethiopia. On the surface it is a pleasant 
escape from the English winter and a return for the Emperor’s 
state visit to London in 1954. But the suspicious minds of some 
analysts see the Ethiopian trip, together with next week’s visit to 
the Sudan and the Duke of Edinburgh's flight on to Saudi Arabia, 
as an attempt to isolate President Nasser from his southern neigh* 
bours. 

Probably more pertinent to the royal progress round Ethiopia’s 
cotton estates and ancient capitals are the opppsing views in Addis 
Ababa about the use to which the visit should be put; Those close 
to the 72-year-old emperor hope that the lesson will be that, since 
the monarchy in Britain's long been a stabilising influence, 
Ethiopia should likewise jealously guard its hereditary system. 
Others maintain, with a generous dash of wishful thinking, that 
the royal visit will be followed by the liberalisation of the emperor’s 
regime. They argue that the, emperor Is giving his appreciation 
to the workings of constitutional monarchy in Britain as a prelujje 
to devolving more power on his own cabinet and parliament. The 
protestation of such hopes illustrates: the intense concern in Addis 
Ababa about the fupfhe^r the 

The queen has mad^the emperor ah honorary ftW marshal, 
and probably there are plenty of years of active . service left in the 
old warrior yet. But for some time^now, pjatxeuvrings have been 
going on against the day when the neat little figure of Haile Selassie 
no longer dominates the scene for his 22 million subjects. Alliances 
between men who hope to take a front place when that day comes 
are becoming visible. Nobody now seriously disputes that the 
throne will pass, on the emperor’s death, to bis son, the 49-ycar-old 
crown prince, Asfa Wossen, who, since he was anointed many years 
ago, has had the solid support of the influential Coptic church. 
There was a period when the prince was thought too ineffectual to 
rule and the emperor was said to favour instead one or other of 
his grandsons. These rumours reached a critical stage in December, 
i960, when, during the emjpcror’s absence abroad, officers of his 
bodyguard staged a shaft-lived coup d’&at, durifig which they 
proclaimed the crown prince the head of the hew goveriimertt and 
forced him to broadcast <& their behalf. It wa* foatfd fora time 
that all trust was lost between father and son, / ‘ ; 


But the emperot ha» DQW[ loade plain his imention that his son 
should follow hfa. Bor many years the crown prince, has been the 
governor trf Wollo province, but y^thout being allowed much elbow 
room to confirm his vague reputation as a reformist; the change is 
that recently he has been 'deputising for his father in hearing court 
appeals and in all the ribbon-cutting kind of ceremonies. Perhaps 
more important, powerful flgute*; arc now discernible who are likely 
to buftfoss the prince through th*awkward days of transition. 
These Include the emperor*! son-in 4 aw, Abiyc Ababe, now president, 
of the senate after years spent running the difficult proVit&e of 
Eritrea; Asrate Kaast, a member of the royal family whp has now 
taken over Eritrea; and the defence minister, General Merid 
Mengcsha. 

Two years ago, these modern aristocrats signed a petition Calling 
‘ for vague constitutional reforms ; they recently renewed the petition 
orally. The true reformers, a set of younger educated men* many 
of whom moved into the government after the i960 revolt brought 
unfulfilled hope of early change, now seem prepared to watch their 
elders lay the next few stepping-stones towards a modern state. 

> Their time will come later. There are also other possible alliances 
of men who may bolster the crown prince’s position, including, for 
instance, Mengesha Seyoum, who not only married the emperor’s 
grand-daughter but has, as the governor of Tigre province, rolled 
up his sleeves in the cause of development and ha$ won widespread 
popularity. / 

Ail these men, and a great number of ordinary citizens, are 
convinced that chaos might ensue if there wcre.any less conventional 
succession. Because the 'emperqr channctM fo mafiy ;^ 
young men into the army, therewis a time that his 

motto was “Apres mai Us setdats,” This belief haspbw gohe^ but 
the danger of an army coup has jepaijied* Ethk>pU c^il 4 have 
followed the middle eastern pattern bTsoldierif taking oyct the 
government in the wake of military defeats: a year ago the frustra¬ 
tions over the inglorious campaign against the Somalis in Ogadcn 
brought that danger closer. But recently there has been an urgent 
reorganisation of the army, including the retirement of 2,000 men, 
many of them septuagenarians who were reluctant to exchange 
military prestige for a mere pension. * 

There is also the threat of Ethiopia’s financial collapse as the new 
demands of the social services press hard. The country ^ begin¬ 
ning to provide a school system and ajbealth service that; it may 
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eysmurity-be proud of jfl African, (Circle* but the economy need* SthigpU*. With,the.procession of' ftaternri 'p$«WiEilt» ■nfrjviftgl'at 

stimulating if the extra revenue thisfor, is: to be;found: Atkli* Al»be> Africa HWl'durwgr.tbe past y&t, 8c^4.o|f<t*pwbli*: 

Perhaps one motive behind the invitation to the Queen is the hope canistn bay<doubtlcs$ been sown* .-But if these grow, theywiU, 

of drawing, more British investment into Ethiopian agriculture and grow under the scrutiny ‘of jpany, eyes alert for heroics. Since his 

stock breeding-: so far the amount- of British money available has rule began, 48 years, ago. Emperor Haile, Selassie has learnt many 

been unimpressive. Little is beard of outright republicans in ways of keepiog-heretical hcads respcctfully low. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Kabul's New Men 

RV OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY Jtf AFGHANISTAN 

I n January, 1842, 
a British army 
set out in retreat 
from Kabul. A week 
later, a solitary sur¬ 
vivor of Afghan 
bullets and Afgliaq 
cold stumbled into 
Jcllalabad and into 
every Victorian 
schoolboy’s history 
book. In January, 

1965, your corre¬ 
spondent made the 
reverse journey, all 
150 miles from the 
K h y b e r pass to 
Kabul, in less than 
five hours along a 
superbly engineered 
road b e g u n ^ by 
Americans and nu^ 
being completed by 
Afghans. 

That is Afghani¬ 
stan. The country 
that still sticks in 
British minds—if it 
sticks there at all— 
as a • land of rifle- 
toting tribesmen 
somewhere beyond 
the North - West 
Frontier is in fact a 
developing modern 
state. The develop¬ 
ment is not exclusively economic. On a middle-class base that is. 
still desperately thin, Afghan leaders, led by King Mohammed 
Zahir, have been trying since early 1963 to construct a working 
democracy. 

They are brave men. After all, most Afghans are indeed still 
tribesmen, and at least nine-tenths of them cannot read. The 
country has seen two abortive attempts at modernisation. In the 
1920s religious conservatism defeated King Amamillah, an Ataturk 
without the means or the iron will. A brief growth of liberalism 
from 1949 to 1952 was sharply cut down when it began to threaten 
the authority of the royal family, among whom at that time the 
king was little more than a figurehead. 

For ten years thereafter, the king’s cousin, Sardar Daud, held 
Afghanistan in an autocratic grip. It wasn’t tyranny^ and, though 
he is out of favour now, history will see Daud as a moderniser 
who prepared his own downfall (and retired peacefully when it 


came). But it wits ‘too much for the rising intelligentsia. Their 
pressure, and the' disastrous economic effect of Daud's sharpening 
of the “ Pushtunistan ” quarrel with Pakistan—the borders were 
Closed and Afghan trade plummeted— gave the king hit chance. 
Daud was pushed bfit, arid- a ccihmcmerj Dr Mohammed Yusuf, 
became prime ipinister. ■ 1 

Last autumh the new men presented their new constitution. It 
provides for i constitutional rrionarchy; an elected lower house 
and partly elected upper house 5 agovernmerit Whose minfeters will 
be outside parliament but can be questioned there, and which can 
be overthrown by parliamentary vote.' It guarantees basic human 
rights ; the right to form political parties ; a free'press ; atr bide* 
perident judiciary. It Slab bars any member of' the Coyal family 
but. the king himself from political power. 

None of these things exists today, and just pdtting thetti dn.paper 
will not bring them about. The startling thing about Afghanistan 
is that the new men really seem to mean it. Kiog Mohamriied 
Zahir is a man apparently actively and genuinely interested in 
becoming no more than a constitutional monarch. If the new 
prime minister is criticised it is for not being tdugh enough. 

The intellectuals are now waiting to see whether the laws being 
prepared to spell out the constitution’s promises will live up tri 
them. Will the number of political parties be restricted? Possibly ; 
all must in any case conform to the values embodied in the con¬ 
stitution, which include Islam—so there will be no communist 
party, presumably. Will the right to owriatid publish rifcwapapefi* 
be restricted ? Probably not, though there are likely to be more 
limits on what may actually be published than might be acceptable 
in Fleet Street. Above all, will -the spirit of the -laws and Ac* 
constitution be respected in their implementation? , 

The new men mean it. Yet everywhere; one detects: a copacieus- 
ness of the risks. What is being offered is a peaceful revolution*. 
What is a free press in a city whose 300,000 people now have a 
choice of four daily papers (one in English Iffainly for foreigners, 
one a Pushtunistan propaganda sheet) with a total circulation well 
under 40,000, all psftly or wholly owned or financed by the govern¬ 
ment? An independent daily could hope today to cover just a third 
of its costs. The (government) news agency has just set up a 
(government) advertising agency to help; most of the potential 
advertisers will be government-owned too. 

Perhaps the press must be subsidised. But is the government to 
subsidise every one of the tiny-circulation tags of personal opinion 
that it gloomily foresees? And this is in Kabul. The country’s 
remaining 12 to 14 million people support a total daily paper 
circulation of 40,000. The new graduates in journalism who haye 
just emerged from Kabul university should clearly not be short of 
jobs. But who will supply the means? 

There is equal doubt about political parties, which in any case 
will not operate in the elections due this summer. What is pplitical 
freedom in a society where politics has largely meant tribal con¬ 
sensus. administrative decisiqn and police.power? Six men talking 
round a stove? The obvious growth point is the university. But 
the government does not want Kabul’s 3,000 or so students to 
develop into the over-political , animals that students are elsewhere. 
The country would be better off, its leaders feat if each tfudeqt 
stuck to his .(govcmment-chosen) course of study be^re graduating 
to his (government-allocated) job in this qr that government 
ministry. 
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Thtl pervasive "government ° is no fault of the new men; It 
is the way Afghanistan hat been run. Rut it is a poor breeding 
ground for democracy. Potential centres of countervailing power 
barely exist. Private industrial capitalism is effectively represented 
by one immigrant American. A tiny ctass of entrepreneurs is just 
starting to grow up within the semi-public corporations that run 
most import and export trade. Until now, virtually all graduates 
have automatically entered government service. 

These are western concepts. The pluralism that does exist in 
Afghan society is of a sort that has not helped western-style 
democracy work elsewhere :>the power of religious leaders, curbed 
but npt broken by Daud ; a doethnic divisions; two major 
and several minor languages; massive physical barriers between 
regions. 

It is in this context, more than the familiar cold war one, that 
Russian-American competition to develop Afghanistan has been 
significant. For a country so small, Afghanistan has received an 
extraordinary amount of foreign aid r currently around £22 million 
a year from Russia* £14 million from the Americans, while the 
west Germans are committed to some £15 million for the current 
five-year plan. Much of. the money has gone on roads: nearly 
half in the first plan (i957^a)and an estimated third 4 n the current 
plan. Within the next two years, however, the roadbuilding 
programme<basically, American southwards and eastwards, Russian 
northwards) wih.be complete. The Afghan planners, turning 
towards more obviously productive projects, are now in rhe familiar 
argument over priorities as between agriculture and industry. 

At present, industry seems to be winning. This looks as if it 
might have ideological implications; in fact, it owes more to the 
dheer difficulty of planning agriculture in a country whose basic 


GERMANY AND THE MIDDLE EAST 

Secret Steps to a 
Squabble* 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

N obody has yet recalled the contemptuous interjection that 
startled applauding deputies at question time in t^c 
Bundestag on November 4th. It came from Herr Herbert Wehner, 
voicing the uneasy conscience of the Social Democrats: U A self¬ 
castrated patliament,” he scoffed, “ is dapping because it is not 
being told anything.” Herr Carstens, state secretary at the foreign 
ministry, who had been put Up to answer the Berliner who wanted 
to know why west Genpsmy bad not yet entered into normal diplo¬ 
matic relation* with Israel, went on suavely elaborating that the 
subject wa$ tod delicate to ventilate in plenary session, 

Regardless 1 of Bert Wehncr’s scorn, the Christian Democrats 
applauded again when the uncommubicative state secretary sat 
down. Yet had parliament and prc& been able to penetrate earlier 
the sectecy that lias long dbfccuted much of Bonn's dealings with 
Israel, it is unlikely rhey Would have Jet the government give Presi¬ 
dent Nasser so easy a pretext as he has been given for inviting Herr 
Ulbricht, the east'German leader, t6 Cairo ota February 26th. 
With genuine dtsqhief, the German public have 1 these days been 
hearing for rhe Erst time-^sdely from the press, tad mainly 
through the Nev? York Titties -*of theft* governments secret 
arr ang e m ents, h agreement with other WdStchi powers, tb supply 
Israel ^Hth arms and military equipment worth sbin^ 320 million 
marks, of whidh'some 26 b iriHlita marks had been accounted for 
by the end of 1964. 


statistics are as uncertain ai ks imall facafcftatfc unpfamnabJe. 
Though Americans stiff shotf the predictable tear that Russian 
economic penetration may mean political sarellitism, Afghanistan 
at present is an example of the political failure of economic in fil¬ 
tration, as the Russians themselves may be realising. Within the 
Afghan cabinet, those who feel that perhaps they are getting a little 
too much in hock to the Russians are now supposedly in the 
ascendant. Gertainly,thbugh Russia is a natural msurket and source 
of supply, the Afghans are attempting to expand nen<<mwnunist 
trade. 

So far, British participation in all ibis is negligible. The giant 
embassy compound built by Curzon to overawe Kabul it no longer 
virtually forbidden to Afghans as it was by Daud. But even well 
informed Afghans (Who summarise their country’s relations with 
Britain came, in,as “you locked qs 

ufi tie imagine they detect 

towards thefry^^^' in Britain. Many of 
faculties are foreign universities; 

they found no mtere^^l tain. The British do 
teachers and arc expanding! 
tr JCtaUL When Afghanistan joiqed' d#' 

“^""“Iticalljr jiised its clainr s Mb '‘ *' 

^ieioo have beep agr * 

ftnere ; a feeling the _ _ further projects would 
if ~t Afghans coillddectde more firmly just what they 
I haps Afghanistan, one of the few countries in the 
(loving towards ideals* $at the \Ve$t values, is 
wfyuJ4 Nf,.Worth while over backwards to 

^^^4Wmember.>^if^; ihough they have long 
^ the have not. 


4 


ir cultural activities 
•lorhl^d plan in 1963* 
aid ahd two projects 


'Wms z 




The German commitment was made at a meeting between Dr 
Adenauer and Mr Ben-Gurioo in New York in March, 1960, when 
Herr Strauss was still defence minister. Since then, west German 


agencies have been ship 
nay|l vessels, arfhoufe 


to Tel Aviv Gcnpan-built aircraft, 
, , , vehicles, Signalling equipment, and, with 

Washington’s express permission, eleven of the M-48 tanks which 
Germany bought from rhe United States a few years ago. Tech¬ 
nical iflgtructipp has been offered with the goods. A detachment 
of 45 fsraefi officers and NCOs, for instance, attended a course 
at* the Bundeswehf weapons training school at Munster in Novem¬ 
ber and December. Too late to placate: Cairo in its search M an 
excuse for keeping questionable company^ German public Opinion 
is disturbed that payment of restitution to the Jews should in 
part be taking this dubious 1 form. There is a growing demand that 
the government thpulti proscribe the export of arms to the Middle 
Bast. There is also evidence of awakening public curiosity Con¬ 
cerning the scale and pqssible Ynbmalfcs of German military aid 
to Ethiopia, 

Somalia, Tan¬ 
zania, Nigeria, 

Guinea, and 
Malagasy. 

The west Ger¬ 
man ambassador 
to Cairo confirmed 
in Bonn off Tues¬ 
day thatPreiidehf 
Nasser Is not go* f 
to be per* 
suaded to ask 
Hert Ulbricht td 

caned bfc visit. _ 

This will be*, the * 1 4 r; Stiddefitpche Zeitung 

eist GeriVl'aii tSedr^rs of gifts 1 (middle Nasser era) 





Good morning British Industry. Read here about the sttai^factd of 
the combined fuels supply and service offered by Shell-Mex and B.P. 

Headline news for forward-looking executives. Here are two kinds of vital 
fuels combined into one energetic fuelling service. Big plus factor: 
unbiased advice on the right fuel for the right job. 


T urn to the business pages. 

Read of the successful companies. 
They took advantage of Shell-Mex and 
B.P.’s unbiased advice. Today can be your 
day for stepping towards success. This 
morning you should telephone or write to 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd and find out how 
they can change your operations for the 
better. You'll never look back. 

A service for industry. We are right at hand 
with the right fuelling advice for firing 
whatever plans you have in mind. Because 
we have integrated two kinds of fuels into 
a single fuelling service , we have widened 
the scope for pin-pointing the right fuel 
for you whether you require conversion to 
oil-firing for furnace firing, steam raising 
and central heating, or if you wish to in¬ 
vestigate the interesting present and excit¬ 
ing future of LPG (liquefied petroleum 
gases). 

It’s a wide range: ftjels for a multitude 
of purposes ... all highly efficient and 
forward looking; fuels operating inde¬ 
pendently of mains allowing you to 
operate in remote areas. And the offer of 
the attendant services of our Industrial 
Fuels Superintendents. 

Skilled engineers. Call us and enlist the 
expertise of an Industrial Fuels Superin¬ 
tendent. Let this skilled fuels engineer 


prove how economically oil fuel and LPG 
can get your business moving and your 
ideas into production. 

LPG (Liquefied Petroleum Gases) 

LPG demand new thinking. Progressive 
companies have already met with tremend¬ 
ous success using either or both of Shell- 
Mex and B.P.’s vital twins: Propagas 
propane and Bottogas butane. Precise and 
energetic fuels. Ask the Industrial Fuels 
Superintendent about them. He will tell 
you how useful the Ceramic, Metal, 
Farming and Building industries find 
them. Propagas and Bottogas can be 
delivered in tanker loads for site storage 
or in portable 10 to 100 lb containers from 
a nationwide dealer network. You’ll find a 
use for LPG in your company. 

His first job (in the case of conversion 
from other types of fuel) is to conduct a 
survey and efficiency test on your existing 
plant. This will enable him to present you 
with a comparative fuel cost statement. 
Then he has detailed information to make 
recommendations on new installations 
and the latest oil-firing equipment. 

After installation he can see that your 
staff are cornprehensively briefed in 
operation and maintenance. 

Anywhere. You will get all the details of 
fuel storage and handling, and the Indus¬ 


trial Fuels Superintendent will point out 
that we will deliver our supplies without 
fail anywhere in the United Kingdom. 
Should you need high-level technical 
assistance, then the advice of our Fuels 
Efficiency Engineers is readily available. 
For the asking. The comprehensive service 
offered is yours for the asking. Your com¬ 
pany needs our range of fuels to keep 
ahead, to keep operating productively and 
profitably. A letter or telephone call will 
get an Industrial Fuels Superintendent 
around to see you and show you how theso 
vital fuels get industry fired with success. 

Write or telephone: 

Industrial Services Manager 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
Shell-Mex House Strand London WC2 
Temple Bar 1234 


Industrial Fuels 
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Wherever you want to build in EUROPE The construction of your new factory or office block in 
Europe can be planned and followed up from jour own office -without language difficulties or constant trips across the Channel. 
The Taylor Woodrow service includes finance, site information and location* soils investigation, the design and construction ot 
building, structural and civil engineering works and, working from client's flow sheets, the design, procurement and installation of 
mechanical and electrical engineering services including instrumentation or co-ordination at all levels with your own design staff 
and Management. Every aspect of the project is streamlined into a single, comprehensive plan, ensuring maximum speed and 
economy consistent with construction. We welcome an opportunity of discussing with you how you can save time and cost. 

Please write or telephone max nohr, acis, wiistructi, m(Soc)ck (France)., AMfprodF., European Manager, at the address below. 

■ • V , ‘ : 1 ‘ ' 1 ' 

TAYLOR WOODROW 




; WESTERN HOUSE, WESTERN AVENUE, EALING W.S • PERIV*I« S641 

THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF BUILDING, CIVIL A MECHANICAL ENGINEERING COMPANIES 
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lcadcf a fjjpt jwra«y , since the niaetccttrtbirties beyond the fron¬ 
tier! of theefinammief world, .Hen Ulbricht, who has been show¬ 
ing much move self-confidence since Ids country received, on June 
12th last year; 1 «he Soviet pledge of twenty years’ support, seems 
to have : bi«h further entiouraged by What he has learned of Mr 
Kosygin’s ^dMr.BfezlnieV’s conception, of the future of Germany. 
East Germany is notably intensifying i^s . political and eeonftntic ' 
hostUities against west Germany, not only from Its home bases blit 
also from all the footholds it has secured abroad since 1950. These 1 
include branches in London and Pari%of the east German chamber 
of foreign trade (virtually trade missions); consulates-general In . 
Ceylon, die: United Arab Republic, Iraq, Yemen, Indonesia, Surma,, 
and Cambodia; and consulates in Syria and Zanzibar, 

Herr Ulbricht in Cairo, dangling aid to the tune of 336 million 
marks, is another thrust in the unrelenting campaign for recogni¬ 
tion. Patriotic, sentiment apart, President Nasser’s readiness to 


receive “ the arch-enemy of German unity’’ has sorely ptfflUdthi 
west German taxpayers, who have already contributed 795 million 
marks towards Egypt’s dev^gmeit in ,«Kpehati<»v nnfik 
for the cause of reunificaB&A tfoder oftae? vt tferfl 

Republic. 

Botin, angry but still extremely itrieeWt, would Uke'td JjhVfil 
cOol. So long as the United A'tab^ RepdWie ;fiid*' ( not forituoly 
recognise the east German regime 1 ir & uhniHjp thkt/iyestjGerDhifqr 
will break off relations with Cairo. Sdt.heayy iahCdpOs aW fielng 
contemplated, primarily die suspeddbn Of ail further aid /the 
minister for development aid, Ifett Scope}, pis. canceled gte. trip 
to Cairo that he had planned to maljp at. the.«nd.o£ ; thc month- 
And,, behind the scenes, Benn-js trying to enlist the support of 
Washington, London and Paris in persuading President Nasser to 
treat Herr Ulbricht with doe reserve. The anfrenemy fdnatff 
must be viewing with satisfaction the pother he has crested. ^ 


ITALY 

• > 1 

Plan without 
Muscle 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

I taly’s long promised five-year develop¬ 
ment programme was approved by the 
government on January 29th after a series 
of cabinet meetings lasting altogether fifty 
hours. The programme has been submitted 
to an advisory body called CNEL (the 
National Council of Economy and Labour) 
and will be presented to parliament next 
month. The . cabinet failed to decide 
whether parliamenfpshould be asked to pass 
a general law making the programme bind¬ 
ing, on future governments and on every one 
else concerned, or whether parliament 
should limit its approval to a series of ad hoc 
measures to implement the plan. On this 
issue depends the real authority of the pro¬ 
gramme. Unfortunately, Siginor Morons 
government, shaken by the year-end storm 
over the presidential election, did not foe! 
strong enough to resolve the fundamental 
dispute about whether the plan should be 
coercive or persuasive in character. 

This controversy has raged throughout 
the three years that the plan has been on 
the stocks. The idea of a development plan 
goes back to the beginning of the centre- 
left alignment in February, 1962, when 
Signor Fanfani formed a government of 
Christian Democrats, Social Democrats and 
Republicans, with parliamentary support 
from the Socialists. The four parties then 
agreed (with reservations from right-wing 
Christian Democrats) that Italy needed a 
plan to divert part of ijs resources from the 
uncontrolled production of consumer goods 
to the satisfaction of long neglected social 
needs. The television aerials rising above 
the shanty towns were symbols of die dis¬ 
orderly growth during the boom years that 
it would be the object of the plan to correct. 

Bat during the three years the experts 
have been preparing the draft plan, the 
coalition’s zeal has progressively weakened. 


In thfe final draft the word “plan ” has been 
changed to the less thauenging . “ pro¬ 
gramme.” This, an official speaker told a 
television audience, would be binding upon 
state enterprises but only “orkntative ” for 
private e nt erpr i se. 

Although the plan’s aim is to correct the 
distortions created or aggravated by Italy’s 
rapid economic progress in the nineteen- 
fifties, it nevertheless reflects the excessive 
optimism generated by the boom. Based 
upon studies begun m 1962, it assumes, 
on the pattern of the previous decade, a 
growth rate for the economy of five per cent 
a year during the period 1965 to 1969. This 
is far greater than the actual figure for last 
year, which was less than three per cent. 

On the basis of this five per cent hypothe¬ 
sis, the programme assumes that total re¬ 
sources available for the five-year period will 
be 168,800 billion lire (£97 billion). 
Of this, 21,000 billion lire will go to pro¬ 
ductive investments, 46,000 billion to social 
heeds and the rest to private consumption. 
The social services include 16,560 billion: 
lire to be spent on housing and public 
works. The quota for social services will 
rise from its present level of 24 per cent to 
27.3 per cent e£ .total resources. The pro¬ 
gramme sets a growth rate for agriculture of 
three per cent a year and estimates that 
about 1,500,090 new jobs will become avail¬ 
able outside agriculture, of which not less 
than 40 per cent will b$ in the South. 

The programme assumes that savings 
from the private sector available for invest¬ 
ment over the five years will reach the sum 
cf 31,350 billion lire. The public sector 
should also produce savings estimated at 
6,150 billion lire. In order to create a per¬ 
manent sliding five-year development pro¬ 
gramme, the plan will each year be revised 
and extended for another year. 

Another premise that begins to look opti¬ 
mistic in the light of the latest unemploy¬ 
ment figures is the assumption that the pro¬ 
portion of wage incomes will increase pro¬ 
gressively as a result of the increase in the 
total number of employed. In point of fact, 
last year unemployment rose by 250,000, 
and many firms are putting their workers 
on short time. It seems unlikely that the 
total volume of wages can have increased 


appreciably. Signor La Malta, who origin¬ 
ally promoted the plan, still chains (hat it 
can operate only if the government has the 
strength: to apply an incousca polief. Recent 
declarations from 

trade union federation make the channel for 
this look slight. 

The trade unions claim that employers 
should have introduced technological 
improvements during the boom instead of 
complaining now because wages have out¬ 
stripped productivity. They also argue that 
the best way to stimulate die now Bagging 
home demand is to push up wages and so 
increase the amount of money available for 
consumer goods. The short answer to this 
is that, as things are today in Italy, any 
further increase of labour costs will lead to 
a more rapid reduction of employment. The 
unions reject this argument. In theory they 
want the plan, but they are worried by their 
progressive lost Of bargaining power aod 
seem unable to negotiate tin- tile terjns df 
their co-operation with the government. 

In fact the five-year programme has been 
tossed into the middle of a three-cornered 
argument between the unions, the employers 
and the financial experts on what to'.do 
about the country’s economic difficulties. 
The unions say put up wages. The em¬ 
ployers say: increase our profits so that we 
can reinvest them. The governor of die 
Bank of Italy blames the industrialists for 
their past conduct but substantially backs 
their request for incentives to build up pro¬ 
fits. Signor La Malfa exhorts the govern¬ 
ment to apply the classic remedy of large 
investments in public building, on the 
grounds that this is the only therapy that 
can prevent a serious recession.. 

Even more tempestuous than die econo¬ 
mic argument is the political tussle which 
forms the background to the plan. In the 
Socialist camp, Signor Lombardi and the 
party secretary, Signor de Martino, are 
arguing that no amount of planning on 
paper can take the place of a null will to get 
things done. Only a substantial change in 
the composition of the government, iadud- 
ing the return of Signor Fanfani to a posi¬ 
tion of strength, would satisfy the Socialist 
party's left wing that true vigour dm be 
infused into the plan. 
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CONGO I 

Guns that Talk 

T he Congo war lurches on, and the risk 
of escalation is not diminishing but 
increasing. Fresh reinforcements of South 
African and Rhodesian recruits are moving 
hastily to the relief of Mr Tshombe’s scat¬ 
tered garrisons in the north and east. His 
forces claim to have repuked the small-scale 
attack 200 miles north of Leopoldville that 
was launched on January 23rd by rebels 
who had crossed the river from Congo- 
Brazzaviile territory. His spokesmen say 
that Kenyan and Ugandan volunteers have 
joined the rebels in fighting near the eastern 
frontier. In Tanzania, Egypt, Algeria, and 
Sudan (whose government has now pro¬ 
mised the rebels its full support), Mr 
Gbenye, Mr Soumialot and Mr Kanza have 
been preaching their cause to sympathetic 
hearers and arranging for more supplies and 
training facilities. Mr Tshombe’s embassy 
staff in Cairo has been asked to leave ; the 
rebel government may soon obtain recog¬ 
nition by several African states. 

Reliable news from the fighting areas is 
not easily come by. Reporters who contrive 
to reach Stanleyville are expelled as soon 
as they are detected. According to a New 
York Times correspondent, the only journa¬ 
lists recently permitted to fly there on the 
American transport planes which bring in 
the mercenaries and their arms, were a 
magazine team who promised the American 

CONGO II 

Katanga Now 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Elisabethville 

Y some freak of fate, it was thanks 
largely to a British mercenary of the 
19th century, a former officer in the Royal 
Engineers called Major Stairs, that Katanga 
was incorporated into the Belgian Congo. 
An emissary of King Leopold, he managed 
to baulk the agents sent by Cecil Rhodes to 
win treaty rights from M’siri, the then ruler 
of Katanga. One of his men killed M’siri, 
whose son then yielded to Leopold’s com¬ 
pany. M’siri’s grandson is Mr Godefroid 
Munongo, Mr Tshombe’s right-hand man 
and now minister of the interior of the cen¬ 
tral government. 

M’siri was chief of the Bayeke, even now 
the most warlike tribe in Katanga. Before 
the Bayeke conquest, the Lunda tribe, to 
which Mr Tshombe belongs, dominated 
nearly all Katanga ; and before the Lunda, 
the Baluba empire had lasted from the 16th 
century to the i&th. Even under the Bel¬ 
gians, Katanga was, at feast until 1914, 
recognised as a semi-independent province. 

Mr Munongo still wears a “ Katanga 
button”—the badge with the colours and 
emblem of die former independent state. 


ambassador that they would not report the 
killing of civilians by Mr Tshombe’s troops 
but would confine themselves to a story 
about the rebels’ foreign supplies. 

But deadlock on the diplomatic front 
is bleakly visible. Mr Gbenye and Mr 
Kanza have followed Mr Tshombe in reject¬ 
ing the plan for Congolese reconciliation 
that Mr Cyrille Adoula advanced on January 
nth. At Algiers on January 29th, Mr 
Gbenye outlined a policy that left no room 
for reconciliation. At Brussels on January 
31st, Mr Tshombe (who had been in 
London for Sir Winston Churchill’s funeral) 
restated his refusal to talk to the rebels until 
they laid down their arms. A few hours 
earlier, President Kenyatta, as chairman of 
the Organisation of African Unity’s com¬ 
mission on the Congo, had announced that 
it was inviting both Mr Tshombe and the 
rebel leaders to come to Nairobi for talks on 
February 12th. But Mr Soumialot has now 
replied that the rebels will not talk to Mr 
Tshombe, and will talk to other Leopold¬ 
ville representatives only after the with¬ 
drawal of the mercenaries and the American 
and Belgian military aid. Mr Tshombe, 
meanwhile, wants the OAU commission to 
come to him, but it is sending only a team 
of three to demand terms that he is 
unlikely to accept. Meanwhile, it is the 
guns that talk. 



Emotionally Katangese separatism is by no 
means dead. The Katangese battalions that 
now form nearly half of the Congolese army 
still march to a rousing song entitled 
Katanga est notre pays. 

Geologically Katanga forms part of the 
Zambian copperbclt and of the highlands 
that stretch south; its everyday life is 
slanted southwards. The goods that stock 
the shops of Elisabethville are brought in 
by the road system that leads straight down 
to Johannesburg. The local newspapers 
give almost as much space to news about 
Zambia as to the rest of the Congo. 
Leopoldville is almost a thousand miles 
away; the only direct connection is by air. 

There is, however, one important link 
with the north: the route, by rail to Port 
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Francqui, by river to Leopoldville, and then 
by rail again to the port of Matadi* along 
which the Union Mmi&re company sends 
most of its copper and mineral exports. 
Although there is a less complicated and 
shorter journey directly along the Bcnguela 
railway to the port of Lobito in Angola, the 
longer u national route,” as it is called, has 
always been the main channel for Union 
Mini&re supplies and exports, except during 
the secession years when the frontier was 
closed. 

In January, 1963, United Nations troops 
finally forced Mr Tshombe to declare the 
secession ended; within a few months the 
river bridges leading north were repaired, 
and once again not only the copper went 
north, but the money too. During most of 
the secession Union Mini&re had paid its 
taxes to the independent state of Katanga; 
now once again its taxes form the principal 
revenue of the central government at 
Leopoldville and the mineral exports earn 
the country ftlmost all its hard currency. 
The Congo now depends more than ever on 
Katanga. The gold mines in the north are 
in rebel-held territory ; the plantations froip 
which the agricultural wealth of the country 
came are largely out of action ; and of the 
diamond mining companies of Kasai, one is 
not functioning and the other baffled by 
illicit diamond traders. 

Politically, too, Katanga is now under the 
control of the central government in a way 
it has never really been since Belgian 
colonial rule ended. In the summer of 1963 
the Congo was divided into over twenty 
units derisively known as “ provincettes. 
Each has its own govemoV, cabinet and 
administration. Katanga was split into 
North Katanga, roughly corresponding to 
the Baluba area, Lualaba in the west, domi¬ 
nated by the Landa tribe, and East Katanga, 
centred on Elisabethville. 

The governors of other provinces are 
often semi-independent potentates; but 
since Mr Tshombe’s return to power the 
two governors and the special commissioner 
for North Katanga (where military law is 
still in force) are firmly controlled by Mr 
Tshombe and Mr Munongo. 

Militarily the situation is under control 
even in North Katanga, which was the scene 
in 1960-61 of the ferocious war between the 
Baluba and Mr Tsbombe’s gendarmerie. 
Admittedly the special commissioner has not 
yet dared to visit the provincial capital of 
Albertville. But in fact Belgian “ technical 
assistants ” have taken over the administra¬ 
tion of towns such as this where the rebels 
have massacred the local 61 itc and another 
attack is always a possibility. 

Katanga, then, is more firmly under the 
control of the central government than any 
other part of the Congo but only because 
the central government of the moment is 
led by the former rulers of Katanga. 
Emotionally, a grera many Katangese look 
back with nostalgia to the good old days 
of secession. It would be rash to fore¬ 
cast that the status quo would continue if 
Mr Tshombe fell from power in Leopold¬ 
ville. 
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INDIA 

Martytfs for 
Englj^p: 

from ouv'imb coPfcSPONDnkx-' 5 

1 * \ - * 

W HEN the British\|e{t Ind»%Hr^| hard 

to imagine that au]fij|e wcfilld want to 
retain English as (he lanragc:*ofiffl-India 
communication.- Had ncM&widhf declared 
that Hindi shptifd^ia thou¬ 

sands of students tookj*(§|tK^fF«Ct| last 
week in Madras state tcwdafciprai^gainst 
Hindi, which displacqa Engjii, as Jpdfe’s 
effective official language ..oh ^jfeuary 24th. 
Two demonstrator^ bur^dJ^Wnsdves* to 
death with paraffin in irmfipbd of Sobth 
Vietnam's Buddhist monks. The cabinet 
in New Delhi decided to send Mr Nanda, 
the home minister, to Madras, but cancelled 
his visit when the Congress party president, 
Mr Kamaraj, advised against if, presumably 
because Mr Nanda is too closely identified 
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with the pro-Hindi lobby. 

The detponstrations subsided after two or 
three dayatecause local governments in the 
‘ "Mdnft vstattr^f India 
took Itecdof the dangcr^iighals Yn<T qiiickly 
aligned themselves against New Delhi. Mr 
Kamaraj, who himself has little Hindi or 
English, also decided to take a hand. While 
India should indeed have a common 
language, he said, the change cquM w*tt- 
Several state chief 'ministers immediately 
endorsed his stand, ; while hofi-Hindi- 
speaking members of parliament decided to. 
get together before parliament's mfct tension 
to have it 1 ottt with the central govtohment. 
To some, these developments confirmed 
their fears that New DelhPs hold over the 
states was weakening. 

The date of the language change was 
prescribed hi Indians constitution, adopted 
in 1950, which allowed a fifteCn-year period 
to prepare the transition from Epglfsh. In 
1950 the non-Hindi-spcakers had seemed 
fairly reconciled to the decision. But lin¬ 
guistic separatism grew by the mid-fifties 
into a mass clamour for continuing with 
English. Recognising the strength of this 


feeling, Nehru agreed that English 16$! w 
retained as an “ associate ” official language 

of * 

might have worked given good will on all 
sides,- ifeut; ^tohil-ipeiking ' fanatics ^fci 
Madras* Of the #60* sduth tndurn 

stated of the cObh^s 

popuiatiab^M^dWwrn^' node: (MMii 
parties. Dra^fda- Muftnefffa 

Kttzaghmi.wRItb: opce advOtiatitf art iAde- 
pendeflt ttmtli India;' are eagerly ftwHrtg 
political tapital. But tbe 
SO violently, that sodth JrfdWjW tffliy be put 
Wf a peruaanirtt di^tdvanjfcge, *8fe HSpr con - 
fined to fanatidS ahd tross all pihy'lidds. 

•> Mr ShaStri, never Tteen 'on fokfog issads, 
wWild<like to ttritowta. ■"’He Ws;'fefflM 
to Hindi enthusiast not td iariMd^'tfe^BOi- 
Hindi-8peakers, Bnd has assured fBt WtSer 
that their interest^iit matters df gwe^ti»et)t 
employment will be &feguarded,' Bdt nohe 
of these gestures is likely toearfyfcttght 
With the* disaffected. Unless hew initSaiV&s 
are taken, the^lisScnsionS Ittay A-Hl'bcCooiie 
dangerous. 1 ’ * •' * 


GIBRALTAR 

Squeezing 
a Rock 

O N February ...ist’ Spain tightened its 
squeeze on Gibraltar once again. 
Several hundred Gibraltarians, Britons and 
other non-Spaniards who Had been living 
on die Spanish side of the border and going 
daily to work in Gibraltar found that this 
commuting was henceforth impossible 
without special passes, which the Spanish 
authorities arc unlikely to grant. Many 
families had to abandon their homes and, 
taking with them their movable belongings 
(over which the Spanish customs officials 
lingered lovingly), seek shelter on the Rock’s 
crowded three square miles. 

Since November, despite repeated British 
protests, General FrdntVs government has 
tried to make life hard for Gibraltar by 
arbitrary obstruction at the frontier. It has 
reduced the number of Spaniards who btc 
allowed to work on the Rock. Qaitaibg 
to be solely concerned to stop smuggling, it 
has imposed absurd delays m customs 
clearance, clogging the now of traffic 
across the bemfa* and in some cases letting 
officiousness shade info undisguised Hasti¬ 
ness ; at Christmas, $panfeh workers found 
that toys could not be brought home from 
Gibraltar's shops , at all, while Christmas 
trees intended tor Gibraltar hospitals were 
likewise stopped at the border. 

Britain's foreign secretary Informed the 
Hoose of Commons on Monday, in a Writ¬ 
ten reply, that the latest British Note to 
Madrid, delivered on January 22nd, had 


reaffirmed that no conversations about 
Gibraltar were possible While the frontier 
restrictions continued and that, in any case, 
the question of sovereignty was not a matter 
for negotiation. 

A correspondent in Gibraltar writes: 

Sir Joshua Hassan, the chief minister, told 
the legislative council in January that his 
government will'seek to transform Gibral¬ 
tar rapidly from a place that tourists pass 
through on their way to holidays in Spain 
to a holiday Vesort in its own right. Admit¬ 
tedly, there i$ thought to be much scope 
for expanding transit traffic through Gib¬ 
raltar to Morocco. But the Gibraltar 
government aims to attract thousands of 
visitors to a place where they can enjoy a 
holiday in a Mediterranean climate Com¬ 
bined with familiar language, currency and 
food, efficient banking, postal, shopping and 
Other services, and good 
plumbing. 

Not only British 
visitors arc sought. The 
minister for tourism, 

Mr A. W; Serfaty, has 
made Contact With Ger¬ 
man organisations. A 
voucher ' scheme, in 
which' hotels, restau¬ 
rants; placts cf enter¬ 
tainment and shops will 
participate, will offer 
tourists special reduc¬ 
tions in prices; The 
construction 6# holiday 
camps, complete with 
swimming jpoqls and 
other facilities, Is pro¬ 
jected on a scale ade- J 
quate to accommodate 


at least 3,000 visitor* duribgi >tba } holiday 
season. The- improvement Of y Gibraltar’s 
beadses is being studied, and the Admiralty 
is being urged to'Come to taring With a 
British firm-that wants to estMtih&'a 
“ marineland ” and aquarium tt&Vsife *Aw 
occupied by a naval bathing pavilion. 7 
Steps arc being taken to encodragd more 
passenger fillers to make Gibraltar flfott 
of call; already 25, of which irfx are on 
cruises, call here in an average* moMhV At 
present only a third of Gibraltar^ oil- 
bunkering capacity is being'osed f : andean 
increase in the itte of this service, which 
is seen as of great importance for the 
economy, is being actively sought. Two 
other poss&fiiries nowbeing studied ire the 
introducing of a sWOepstafcc on fcSsh lifts 
and the attracting' of international Com¬ 
panies that might be induced it register in 
Gibraltar. r lfi ’ - ' 


Gibraltar tender tin ttirtitf' setjge 
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stria 


Hotly to the Left 


S OCIALISM'S latest Arab recruit, the 
Syrian leader General Hafez, is pursu¬ 
ing hjs socialist fcnds with a determination 
that xju&es President Nasser look a sloppy 
hit-or-miss liberal When some hundred 
Syrian companies wtre nationalised last 
mtyUhi a special military court, under a 
lieutenant-colonel, was empowered to pro- 
noon^, sentences of death or life imprison¬ 
ment on anybody found guilty of standing 
in socialism’s way. It did not have long to 
wait. Those makers and, breakers of 
governments, the Damascus merchants, 
pulled down their shutters last week in a 
mass protest that lasted three days before it 
was smashed by the police on January 27th. 
In the middle of the strike, the court 
sentenced eight “ reactionary conspirators ” 
to death. General Hafez’s record for harsh¬ 
ness mikes it more probable than it would 
otherwise be in an Arab country that the 
five men actually in custody will, in fact, 
be executed. 

Since religious organisations supported 
and encouraged the strikers. General Hafez 
has slashed their powers: a decree on 
January 28th transferred authority from the 
Moslem councils to the general’s presidency 
council. The formidable alliance of mosque 
and souk has been challenged, and battered. 
But the Damascus strike went beyond the 
bazaars: professional groups, too, had made 
a bid at civil disobedience, not so much in 
protest against the socialist ends as in dis¬ 
may at the totalitarian means of the Baarhist 
leaders. Who remembers the days when 
the Baath party preached a political philos¬ 
ophy in which democracy and freedom were 
raced at least as high as socialism? 

The communists, old enemies of the 
Baath, have, cheered General Hafez's 
methods* Some kind of deal between the 


two parties seems on the cards. With the 
Syrian Baath itself divided, communist sup¬ 
port would be useful to General Hafez ; 
it might also be a counter in the general’s 
manoeuvring* for economic and military aid 
from tha communist world. 

TTtfc United Arab Republic, for its part, 
has Bcmi-officially pronounced Egyptian 
communists to be harmless. In his weekly 
policy article in At Abram., Mr Husanayn 
Haykal has argued that since the communists 
can have no impact on the Arab world, they 
should be alkmed to canvass their ideas 


freely. In fact, over the last year or so the 
Bgyptiana Jtovc been steadily releasing the 
detipttd t^nmubists md putting them in 
jobs, where their special expertise is useful. 
Not lea#pf these* organising the country r s 

ilism’s jgymg gripe* 


vidiaUA denen&J 


is pursuing his ideals. 


KUWAIT 

Bootleggers' Boom 

FROM A CORR hSPONDENT IN KUWAIT 

Drink has had an odd history in Kuwait 
and its latest episode, resulting in total 
prohibition, has been characteristically 
idiosyncratic. In 1961 , when the British 
political agency, was demoted into an 
embassy, one of its traditional functions 
—the dispensing of alcohol to non- 
Moslems—was handed over to the British 
firm of Gray Mackenzie. With it went 
the job of issuing drink-permits, allotted 
according to socio-economic status on 
the presentation of the right religious 
credentials. 

This neat division of the population, 
into Kuwaitis who did not drink and 
foreigners who did* was obviously too 
pastoral to last. Kuwaitis grew rich, 
travelled abroad, and learnt forbidden 
tastes. Since alcohol, like water, finds its 
own level, it tended to leak across the 
religious barrier to the richer Kuwaitis. 
Poorly paid Indian and Lebanese clerks 
could easily be induced to hand over their 
ration to Kuwaitis with money. Smug¬ 
gling from neighbouring countries (Iraq 
produces both beer and araq) was not 
difficult and made up for any short-fall 
in the supply. With good whiskey at £1 
a bottle, Kuwait was a drinker’s paradise ; 
the fall was sudden and uncomfortable. 

In November the Mejlis passed an 
amendment to the penal code under which 
sentences of up to 10 years’ imprisonment 
can be imposed for the import, manufac¬ 
ture or sale of alcohol. Existing stocks 
may be discreetly consumed (an earlier 
proposal would have banned this too) but 
there will be no more. Two conflicting 
passions converged to bring this amend¬ 
ment about: moral indignation and com¬ 
mercial jealousy. People now find it hard 
to remember \y£tieh came first. 

The moral indignation was understand¬ 
able though, as is often the case, naive 
about the value of prohibition as a solu¬ 
tion. Drink had become a social problem. 
Alcoholism among Kuwaitis was growing ; 
accidents from drunken driving were in¬ 
creasing and, worst of all, drink was 
reaching the, young. A decision-piaking 
scandal (suppressed at the time) was a case 
of drunkenness in a secondary school. 

Meanwhile the fact that drink had 
grown int^ a business worth £ 500 , 000 — 
rumouf ptfc it even higher—had not 
escaped thifc. attention of Kuwait mer¬ 
chants who began to agitate against Gray 
Macke*ltf4 f il monopoly. Their resentment 
wasirgtipmii in a free economy, but they 
qyexjppked.the fact that Gray Mackenzie 
precisely because Moslems 
lirir* " ink' Supposed to* 

* e of drink bring 

mmrMm&vlb every .street corner, the 



moralists acted. A Moslem- revivalist 
group called the League of Social 
Reform organised a monster petition. 
Sermons were preached in all the 
mosques. Pressure was brought upon the 
members of the Mejlis. Caught in the 
coils of its own morality, Kuwait's estab¬ 
lishment was helpless. Known drinkers 
were the most zealous to pay their tribute 
to virtue, and the crowning irony was 
when, in final open session, the only 
deputy to vote against the amendment 
was a teetotaller. 

Prohibition could certainly never ha\e 
happened without parliament. But 
Kuwait is now a mercantile democracy 
and the voice of both souk add mosque is 
stronger in the two-year-old Mejlis than 
they would have been in the ruler’s ante¬ 
chamber, where the urbane tones of oil 
company representatives cafry more 
weight. The government is now com¬ 
mitted to carry out prohibition but no one 
feels that its heart is in it. 

It will take some time before stocks 
are exhausted, though whiskey has already 
gone up to about £15 a bottle—and is 
still rising. But the effect on clubs and 
social life is lethal, and Kuwaitis who 
employ foreigners arc afraid that they will 
now have to dangle even juicier carrots. 
The economic consequences of boredom 
are impossible to assess, but one of 
Kuwait’s main problems is to keep its 
population at home and grow roots. 
Prohibition will probably do nothing 
to help. 

A weightier argument against prohibi¬ 
tion is that its social problems are likely 
to prove worse than those of drink. 
Already 30 people have died from methyl 
alcohol poisoning and another 55 are in 
hospital. Eau de cologne, cough syrups 
and surgical spirit have gained a new, 
sinister importance. The weekend traffic 
on the Basrah road has quadrupled. 
Smuggling, racketeering, corruption, sub¬ 
stitute. addictions are other unpleasant 
consequences which' a paternalistic and. 
progressive government cannot ignore^ 
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Here and 
throughout 
the world 


CARDIFF 

The Welsh dragon surmounts the dome of Cardiff’s impressive City 
Hall, amid the trees and gardens of Cathays Park. In all Britain there 
is surely no finer group of civic buildings than these in the capital of 
Wales. The Principality’s largest city, Cardiff is not only a busy 
manufacturing centre but also a great port, handling vast tonnages 
of iron, steel and oil. 

Closely woven in the affairs of industrial cities, and widespread in 
rural areas too, the up-to-date insurance service of the Norwich Union 
Group helps companies and individuals alike to overcome the hazards 
of daily life. Expert advice and assistance on insurance matters are 
available from the Group’s branch at 14-15 Park Place, Cardiff, as well 
as other Norwich Union offices throughout Britain and in many 
lands overseas. 

NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches aind agencies throughout the world 

For ad&r$$*ofyour nearest brakoKofflc* «## td&phone directory 

Norwich Union Insurance Societies, Scottish Union and National Insurance Company, and associated offices 
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Cold Comfort 
for Mr Humphrey 

WASHINGTON, DC 

IK WINSTON QHUSCHiiVs death and obsequies were, by a long 
way, the dominant event in a week that-, otherwise, was packed 
with indigestible but momentous domestic news: the .Budget and 
Economic Report, with their sudden, if late, Keynesian insights; 
other reports, almost unnoticed, on the activities of the agencies 
that mess about in outer space ; and Mr Johnson's proposals for 
regulating the presidential election, disability and succession. 
Perceptibly, in the United States as in some other countries, people 
felt the end of Churchill's life as an event in their own lives— 
though precisely what they felt, and exactly why the event was 
dominant, was not altogether clear, even to themselves, beyond the 
perception that an epoch which had already ended in fact was now 
ended formally. Among ih$ir other aspects, the obsequies of 
Churchill furnished the television event of the year, one to which 
the networks devoted all the resources that they could muster and 
all the time that it could take. An event that marks in some 
way a period in the Anglo-American relationship has done some¬ 
thing to enrich the stream of Anglo-American communication. 
It is uot far-fetched to suppose that Churchill, when he planned 
his funeral, had such an effect in mind in addition to the obvious 
one of seeing that he got a good show. 

Nowadays the facts of power and wealth seem to run 
contrary to the impulse, which still exists in the American 
public, to regard the British as a singular nation with a 
special contribution to make in the world. From American 
writers wirh memories come half-defiant declarations of faith in 
Britain in spite of present appearances, or reminders of past 
moments of decision, like the time just before and just after 
Franklin Roosevelt's death, when British pleas and warnings went 
unheeded to the general detriment. In sum this cannot amount to 
a real turn in the political climate between the two countries so long 
as the material British performance, not to mention the British 
political will, continues to look feeble or faltering. Yet, as Mr 
James Reston commented in the Netv York Times last Sunday, 

“ there was something about this noble ceremony in London that 
troubled Washington.” Accurately describing the pragmatic mood 
of the Johnson Administration newly inaugurated in office and 
addressing itself with executive zeal to political tactics and to, prob¬ 
lems, of economic growth and military power, Mr Restpn took the 
Churchill obsequies as a reminder that sentiment, history and ideas 
were also powerful and that the so-called special relationship 
between London and Washington was " not merely a source of 
contention with Paris, but by itself something highly important." 

Hard though the general mood may be to capture precisely. 
President Johnson was for some days manifestly out of tune with 
it. For this he can in part blame the common cold. Mr Johnson's 
exertions in inauguration week were the wonder of Washington 
and the penalty was exacted in the early hours of. January 23 rd, 
when hr was taken to hospital with a high temperature. Instead 
of staying there five days, as the doctors wished, Mr Johnson 
returned to the White House after three, sniffling and looking ill. 
Next day he announced that he would not be able to go to the 
state funeral of Sir Winston but was asking the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, the Secretary of Stare and the American 
Ambassador in‘London to represent hitn. That he did not semi 


the obvious representative, Vice * President Humphrey, Has beta 
commented on in Washington as much ft in London tad Just •$' 
unfavourably.' Words like * 4 strange^’ " regrettable '* tad ** disturb* 
ing " have been used freely, but nofie of the e*pflanationfr that have * 
been thought up has been completely satisfying. 

One hypothesis is that when the Pfcsktieht to nof well, to acrid 
the heir-apparent abroad would cause public alarm. 1 But this 
explanation seems disproportionate to Mr Johnsdri’S cold. Another 
hypothesis, perhaps more solid, is that Mr JohnsotF did not wattt 
the gathering of world statt&netv ml^ohdon to trim into dpohticaf 
event in his absence!. Perhaps he felt that with M^ftdrtiphtay 
there such a thing wtroki be mote likely to happefe* oPpertatpa 1 
that, if it did happen, he would rather it happened wiifcout'Mr'' 
Humphrey. No politician'has shown a more determined will*, 
against nature, to submerge his political personality in that of 
another than Mr Humphrey has shown since his nomination Jest 
August. Still, there is no more political being than Mr Humphrey 
and none who has shown more dcaire in the past to devote his 
energies and his gifts to the solution of world problems and of 
East-West problems in particular. r 

That this aspect of Mr Humphrey caused him to be kept away 
from London (when, it is tempting to suppose, he would without 
hesitation have been sent to Quito or Manila had that been required) 
is pure guesswork. But it is npj guesswork that Mr Johnson is 
approaching the big problems of policy in a certain order and at 
a measured pace, putting first the launching of his domestic pro- 
gramme and employing what has been aptly called l% low-pr<£Stire 
diplomacy " towards the crucial relationship with the Soviet Union. 
Last weekend Moscow gave, Lhrough a commentary in Pravda, its 
first encouraging reaction to the rather general suggestion of 
American-Soviet meetings which Mr Johnson made in his message 
on the State of the Union. No doubt Mr Johnson intends to make 
his way towards such meetings at his own pace. For Mr Humphrey 
he has in mind useful domestic tasks connected with Negro rights 
and the “ war " on poverty. East-West exploration wall be for 
himself and most likely he will prefer it to be done between Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow direct without looking for intermediaries in 
London, much less in any other European capital. 

Unfortunately Mr Johnson prefers to be his own press officer 
(though he has a potentially excellent one, who is allowed; to say 
nothing; and does the job in his own personal way.- There is 



Impromptu press conference 
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grumbling among the joUrnaliststhat he baa discarded the regularly 
announced prejuf, conference, fetich all accredited comspopdcnts 
could get to, in favour Of impromptu gatherings which, in the 
nature of things; only'the smaH band of reporters who spend their 
Uvea in the White House lobby can usually attend. The President 
sees other journalists himself and talks to them freely “ off the 
record,“ but^his is pa substitute; for the set-piece press conference 
to which Mr> Kennedy gave an almost constitutional importance. 
Now it tuma out that when the President has a cold^ communication 
between the White House aqd the press tends , to be confined to the 
three or four regulars whfp cah be let into the bedroom. On Thurs- 
^ day however, he was able to*gtve nearly an hour's notice of a larger 
gathering of journalists. Thus Mr Johnson's brief illness, coinciding 
aa it did with Sir Winstop ChurchUTa death, has brought the dip- 
content of the picas to the surface very quickly after die Inaugura¬ 
tion and at a time when over a wide, field of political and economic 
affairs Mr Johnson would appear to have everything going his way. 
ft has also administered something of a aback about his general 
health., That his doctors took him off to hospital in the middle of 
the night, for an ailment for which most people would be told to-suy 
in bed end take an aspirin k attributable to a long history of 
bronchial weakness which few people knew- about until now.. 

Uncomfortable as it must have been for Mr Humphrey to have 
to wacch (and, moreover,; watch in silence) an argument about his 
proper place flaring, up in the first week of his first term, he may 
yet find himself more dearly established in the constitutional 
mechanism than any of his predecessors was. President Johnson, 


High Cost of Politics 

C an a poor man run for office? The costs of the 1964 
election campaign seem discouraging. The reports filed 
with the Clerk of the House of Representatives show that the 
expenses of running for office, particularly from the television 
screen, left many candidates or the organisations behind them 
with heavy debts. The new Senator from Maryland, Mr 
Tydings, faced $142,000 in unpaid campaign hills after his 
victory in November. His colleague. Senator Brewster, who 
was enlisted to fight the segregationist Governor of Alabama in 
tfie Maryland presidential primary, incurred a $25,000 debt for 
his pains. And Senator Robert Kennedy has reported spending 
$1.2 million to capture the Senate seat held by Mr Keating in 
New York.’ The total costs of that hitter campaign are thought 
to have been hear $4 million. 

Of course, not even Mr Kennedy faces these expenses alone. 
Both Republicans and Democrats undertake vast fund-raising 
efforts before and after the election. Strangely enough, both 
have reported surpluses for 1964 even though they spent 
millions more than in i960. The Democrats took in 
$10^588^000 and found about $76,000 left after the bills had 
been paid. The Republicans in $ tfistiaedy higher 
bracket: $18^73^42 in receipts i/ad $l7#UW-in fspeafik 
tures. But the Democratic accounts do not show spehffing 
organised labour which laid Out motions to support candidates, 
moat of them Democrats, friendly to its views. 

In truth, these statistics are something of a joke. The 
Corrupt Practices Act of 2925 requires that they be filed-^ 
but not audited. The law sets ludicrously low limits on cam-. 
paign finances—national committees are not supposed to raise 
or spend more than $3 million—but then places no restriction 
on what groups watting on a candidate's befoatf ijpay spend. 
Hence the proliferation of curious dge y g ^ teei ; Rural Ameri* 
cans for.Jbhnson-Htnaifilrey raised $79464 W'Wotafia Voters. 

m party funds seems to be in the hands of x&m 
dedicated to Mr Goldwater. It may not be avail: 
the party on its journey back to the middle of the redd. 


ip a message on Jaqtiaty 28$, fisked Qo^greas to adopt ijvo 
Oonstitationri amendments. Betfdesiimab^ to vote 

directly for President and Vice President (thus eliminating the 
Electoral CottegearidtEc risk tfiatlfntigltt be used toTrustirate toe 
popular will) these amendments would make provision for various 
other contingencies, which are now neglected: the death of a 
President-elect or .Vice PresktapL-ekcfi between and fifr 

auguration, the death of a VioePsGiide&t mQ»ee aMflfeW 
ablement of a President. JUrJohnspn's message refoetja the, cqjh 
viction that, if nothfafe : 'dfoLiMwh m ficoisionlfor tpeace 6n 
war resting on the President in these days rules out the private 
gentlemanly arrangements for the discharge of the President's duties 
which seemed sufficient in the past. Mr Johnson accepted 
the implication tbatthrpugh toeto Changes toepfltoe of vjcr 
President ^onefe only an. appanage 19 Changed character. It 
becomes, be said, *uq integral pari: of the chain of command.' 9 
This is true and not true. The ^hrin df rinnmahd still does not, 
for hiost purposes, jpffsk through the Vice President solong as the 
President is m charge. The Vice President ipiy, bt kept busy, 
and he may make himself useful; Mr v Humphrey certainly will. 
But it is as a spare commander that he is indispensable. 


Congress Bares Its Teeth 

I n its first three weefces the new session of Congress has shown 
that, liberal or hot, it is not going to rubber-stamp the way 
to the Great SOfciety. Last week toe House of Representatives 
shocked the Administration Stacking onto an agricultural appro-, 
priation Bill a ban against sales of American surplus food to the 
United Arab Republic. (Under a three-year contract which 
expires at the end of June, $37 million worth of foodstuffs remain 
to be shipped.) The rebuff to President Johnson was explicit. 
The Speaker of the House, Mr John McCormack, pleaded with 
hi$ colleagues not to tic the President's hands in making foreign 
pdlicy, whereupon 76 Democrats joined with all lit Republicans 
to do just that Since then, a Senate colhmittce has sewn a neat 
loophole—“ unless toe President finds it in toe national interest ” 
—into the prohibition against making the planned shipments* What 
prompted toe House’s action ? It was most likely resentment— 
over the bunting of an American library in Egypt, oyer President 
NasSer's i ng ra tit u de and perhaps over Mr Johnson's complacency 
with his heavily Democratic Congress. Assuming that Mr Johnson 
will be given the discretionary power to assist the UAR, hewill 
nonetheless have to take into account.the disapproval expressed by 
the House. 

A harsher blow against the Administration's foreign policy has 
come from Senator Folbright of Alabama, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The enlightened champion 
of foreign aid for fifteen years, he has refused to shepherd this 
year's Bill through the Senate. He feels that the tone has come 
for a new look in the programme—particularly for splitting apart 
the military and economic sections so that Congress might have 
a chance to assess each type of aid separately. What is needed, 
Mr Fulbright is convinced, is that development loans be given to 
other countries through international agencies and that military 
aid be given directly and frankly for purposes of defence, with no 
overtones of political persuasion. Senator Sparkman has agreed 
reluctantly to take over Mr Fqlbright's old task, but there is 
concern as to what toe new Bill, already the least generous in the 
programme’s history, may now expea from its traditional enemies. 

Obstinacy is by no means toe sum of Congress's opening efforts, 
however. Already the Senate has taken two strides mto the Great 
Society. The Bill providing $1.1 billion in federal funds for eleven 
states in the distressed Appalachianrtgidii (sttetchfog from Alabama 
to Pennsylvania) was given ail easy passage, after the President had 
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ROYAIEASOION SHOW 


At Cekmcsc House, superb colour TV 
pictures gelded to the audience's plea¬ 
sure in the Royal Fashion Show, 
organised in aid of the British Red Cfoss. 
Each model, after parading in the normal 
way, wont into a side studio and 
modelled the clothes against a full-size 
natural colour photograph of an appro- 
pi iate setting. This extra dimension of 
glamour was relayed in full colour by a 
Peto Scott colour TV camcia serving a 
number of monitor TV sets. 

This new technique of fashion show 
presei itatiorrwas made possible because 
the Peto Scott camera— a product of the 
world-famous Philips laboratories—is 
sensitive enough to provide excellent 
colour pictures without the need for 
full-power studio lighting It is, in fact, 
the finest-and the smallest-colour 
TV studio camera available, This out¬ 
standing studio camera is also suitable 
for high grade Hosed-cjicmt television. 
Peto $cott yvtll bp tvappy to tell you, 
more about it. 

Peto Scott also supply Sound and 
Vision Systems, Educational Aids, 
Video Tape Recorders, and the Eidophor 
Big-Screen Projection TV. * , 


TKflU PETO SCOTT ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS LTD., 
K|\j WEYBRIDGE, SURREY. Tel: WEYBRIDGE 45511 
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We’fe big enough to 
goonywkere 


Yes, tlie are as diverse as 

|b lha|..Atad a century of manufacturing experience is built into 
everytlringtliat comes ouit ^f our j5 modern plants and factories. 




Ships! 

Shipbuilding 
Naval vessel! 
Ship Repairir 


hip Repairing Machinery 

Steel Structures, 


Heavy Machinery: Machinery; Motor Vehicles: Aircraft 

Prime Movers. industrial Machinery Passenger Car* 

Heavy industrial Construction Machinary Trucks 

Machinery f Equipment . Buses 

Steel Structures, Agricultural Machinery 

etc. Machine Tools 

Rolling Stock 


SMTSMMSt *. 1 

HEAd OFFICE: MarunouctiT, Tolfygi iippan 
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assured the Senators that other depressed r regies in, the, country 
would not be forgotten. By an even w 

Senate approved tighter government controls on water pollution* 
backed hp by an $8o mitiidn programme 6$ research/ * y l 

' ' ' ' ■' % 4 - ' * l. , ' ’ ». 

Cotfp xfe Grace in Vietnam? 

Y et one more coup in South Vietnam has intensified the debate 
in Washington between those ^Who feel that the United States 
should cut its losses there and those., like Mr Nixon, who also feel 
thattime is running out for the Americans but wbp conclude that 
tjhe war must be taken into North Vietnam ,if all of south-east Asia 
IS not to .come under the Chinese communist 1 thumb. Ain Adminis¬ 
tration trying to display patience and coolness' has had both 
severely tried by the fall of Premier Huong, whom it supported, 
and the ^-emergence of General Khanh. This time the United 
States has nlsrde no attempt, as it did in December, tO require a 
“ duly eohsdttrted ” government as a condition offurtheraid. All 
that was achieved then was to embitter relations between General 
Khanh and General Taylor. Indeed it is being said openly in 
Washington that the Ambassador's usefulness* is now at an end. 
The Administration has. had to deny twi& that it bad any plans 
to replace General Taylor (one rumour has it that he t&uld be 
Withdrawn WiAodt rbrther loss of face tfhe wtie td^be appointed 
head of the Central Intelligence Agency to succeed Mr McCone). 
Presumably it was to discourage, such speculation that the President 
sent his assistant on national security affairs, Mr McGeorge Bjujndy, 
to Saigon this week Instead of catling General Taylor home for 
consultation. 

About a fortnight ago Mr Bundy's brother, who is Assistant 
Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs,' declared in a speech 
that as long as South Vietnam was determined to carry on the fight 
American Withdrawal Under fire was “ unthinkable ”; to do so 
would mean abandoning any hope of imposing moderation on 
aggressors in Asitt But with one government succeeding another 
in dizzying succession, many Americans ar£ beginning to wonder 
whether Sooner or later pbwer will not fall to one prepared to 
reach a settlement with the communists. The part played in the 
latest coup by anti-American Buddhists is hardly reassuring. 

Even on the military front the decision of Mr Kosygin, the 
Soviet premier, to visit Hanoi looks ominous. It is assumed 
that, for reasons of international communist politics, the 
Soviet Union now feels impelled to demonstrate its sympathy 
with “ wars of liberation ” and that this will be done 
by providing North Vietnam with weapons; whether these are 
offensive or, as is more likely, defensive, they will not make 
America's part any easier. Generally speaking it is the Depart¬ 
ment of Defence which suspects that the communists are preparing 
for a showdown, both in Vietnam and Laos, and the Department 
of State which refuses to press the alarm button. The President, 
who must decide between them, may find it helpful to have his 
own man report from the spot* 

Through 900 

I T would have been surprising if the Dow Jones average for 
industrial stocks had foiled to go above 900 last week. It 
had been hovering in the 890's since the middle of January and 
last Thursday, after record profits and increased dividends had 
been reported by leading companies in basic industries—steel, 
oh, even railways—die president of the General Motors Corpora¬ 
tion, the world’s biggest manufacturing firm, reported the highest 
profits that any company had ever made—$1,735 billion for 1964. 
Then the President of the United States r of America, the 


♦arid^s tpggttt country, reporred ,djat i^ 
yeatt ef the longest ever econM^ 'ritpansion and one 
never going to «0d if be jutf lti* way.' -No cos-doubts tbar for 
I9$j at least he wfll have his way, with Jsducfions in excise taxis 
coining at mid-year, nicely timed -iq give new encouragement to 
wbat : his Council rof Economic AdvjserS calls f the dependable 
consumer ** just as the stimulus of $#s^ year’s tax, cut wears off. 
Soon January 28th, eleven motiidn «f&, the Dqw Jones syerage 
went over 800 for the first rime,‘i^bfobe durcugh ^ooj it has 
gone on climbing, all this wfeek, wip Dbca^"ttadmg, mafcly by- 
professional investors and institutions. '} i . >' 

This is one.teason why as yet-n 4 KOiolris^u 6 i^(F|tj^ut'|tie stock 
market getting- out of hand or about thf : posribilbygof a; i^rious 
break; But some people do have a worry and thfe iM factor in 
Wall Street’s current biJGfn; they fear inflation and are buying 
shares as a hedge against it. Tms. fear, began srith &e;geaefous 
settlement which the automobile workers received last autumn 
and is growing with 'the- prospect that .die «etl*iworiJe» wifi 
receive an etjuaily generoua settlement this apriag-^ror that they 
will strike. Less definite is the feeling that^aevthiatkm is. in the 
air* not. only of the British pound, but maybe of the American 
dollar as well This fedingtaay be encoucagsd by 
unexpected readiness to repeal, die requirement that griUh' 
be held, in reserve, to cover 25 per cent- of deposits at Bederal 
Reserve banks, even though 1 this measure is< designed to rirotect 
the dollar. More drastic measures to deal with thel rtewne ha 
America’s balance of international payments, once more becoming 
serious, are to be announced wheh the conflict within das Admini¬ 
stration on what they should be has been resolved. I 


Men of Steel 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

ext Tuesday's election in which the 950,000 members of the 
United Steel Workers of America, the third largest trade 
union in the country, will choose a president is a struggle between 
two men who represent basically different philosophies of labour- 
management relations. The current president is Mr David J. 
McDonald. His challenger is Mr I, W. Abel, the union's Secretary- 
Treasurer. Mr McDonald, who is 62 years old, rose to leadership 
from being secretary to the union's founder, the late Philip Murray. 
In his younger days Mr McDonald attended drama classes at a local 
university in Pittsburgh and today he lives comfortably on his 
salary of $50,000 a year ; not known for his frugality, he has two 
homes—one in Palm Springs, California, and the other in 4n 
exclusive Pittsburgh suburb. Critics accuse him of having become 
aloof from the rank and file of his union and of practising what 
they call “tuxedo trade unionism." “It isn't my job*” Mr 
McDonald has said, “ to attend local union meetings/' As a 
“labour statesman" he associates freely with leading officials in 
both the government and the steel companies; he believes that 
continuing co-operation between management and labour is the 
most desirable method of settling industrial disputes. This , led 
him to give vigorous support to the establishment of the Human 
Relations Committee in the steel industry after the long and bitter 
strike in 1959. Originally formed as a Joint study group in which 
problems could be discussed informally, this committee has 
developed into a full-scale instrument of collective bargaining and 
has concentrated on negotiating novel agreements to alleviate the 
effects of automation on the supply of jobs instead of on increases 
in wages and in the traditional fringe benefits. One such agreement 
—the sabbatical leave programme—gives old employees a special 
holiday of thirteen weeks every five years. 

The less colourful Mr Abel, 56 years old, rose to leadership 
within the union from the ranks; he began as a mill hand in Ohio 
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on leaving school. 
He identifies himself 
with a more mili¬ 
tant and traditional 
school of union 
thought, which be¬ 
lieves that “ there 
are worse things 
than a strike.’* The 
movement to elect 
Mr Abel came from 
the grass roots—or 
rather from the steel 
plants—and reflects 
dissatisfac- 
tion among the 
leaders and mem¬ 


bers of local branches of the union ; they say that they have not had 
a voice in talks on' basic contracts for the industry and have not been 
allowed by the head office to work out local plant problems on their 
awn. Mr Abel favours more routine solutions, such as the shorter 
work week, for the job attrition resulting from automation. He criti¬ 
cises the less conventional arrangements worked out by the Human 
Relations Committee and, under his leadership, it would revert 
strictly to its original functions. These and other feelings are 
mirrored in his campaign slogan of “ Give the Union Back to the 
Members! ” Mr McDonald answers “All the Way with David J. I ” 
—a slogan which suggests that his critics have some justification. 

Mr Abel’s challenge is also affecting the bargaining over a new 
labour contract for the steel industry, which could end in a strike 
any time after May ist. Negotiations with the eleven large com¬ 
panies have been suspended until after next Tuesday's election is 
over, but already Mr McDonald, bowing to the pressure from the 
rank and file, has announced that local issues will be a major topic 
of discussion. And whichever man wins, he will undoubtedly be 
anxious to impress the steelworkers with his ability to achieve 
a favourable agreement-one at least as satisfactory as last year’s 
generous settlement m the motor industry—especially when the 
steel companies are showing v record profits. 

Mr McDonald has had his presidency of the steelworkers’ union 
challenged before in 1957, by a relatively unknown local union 
leader who polled one-third of the votes in an election in which 
50 per cent of the members participated. A bigger turnout is 
expected this time and Mr Abel is a far more formidable opponent; 
his position in the union means that he is well known and he has 
the support of more than half of the union’s regional directors; 
the head of the Chicago district, with 114,000 members, is his cam¬ 
paign manager. The first round has already gone to Mr Abel, 
for his supporters defeated a move by Mr McDonald to have the 
election supervised at the 3,200 local branches, where the votes 
are cast and where there is plenty of opportunity for fraud, by the 
independent American Arbitration Association. Now the only 
outside supervision will be that of the Honest Ballot Association at 
the Pittsburgh headquarters where the final tally is made. 

This fight for leadership of the steel union has ominous over¬ 
tones for all the chieftains of the American trade union movement. 
It is only one of a growing number of attempts to unseat incumbent 
heads of unions and in every case the pressures come from an 
alienated rank and file who are increasingly dissatisfied with their 
leaders. Just recently Mr James Carey, the temperamental presi¬ 
dent ctf the International Union of Electrical Workers, with 250,000 
members, was challenged almost successfully, and many other 
contests have brought victory to the challenger. The myth that to 
be president of a major trade union is a lifetime job is being rudely 
shatter^ and as a result the whole American labour movement, and 
not leataljyhft' elderly leaders of the national trade union federation, 
will be Etching steel closely. 


States' State 

T his is a year when all but three of the fifty State Legislatures 
meet. If the budgets just proposed for New York, California, 
Michigan and Massachusetts are any guide, 1965 is certain to be 
expensive. . With the growth of population this is nothing new ; 
spending by the states has long been rising faster than that of the 
federal government. What will really make 1965 memorable is 
that about half the states are already under court orders to redrafr 
the districts from which members of their Legislatures are elected. 
The lower courts, which have the job of applying the Supreme 
Court’s rule that one man’s vote must be worth as much as 
another’s, ate being given considerable discretion. Just this week 
the Supreme Court upheld a controversial order in New York which 
required redistricting to be followed by a special election tieXt 
autumn. 

The Democrats, who are now in the majority in the New York 
Legislature, hope devoutly that the lower court may change its 
mind. They have not yet settled their own internal squabbles and 
have no desire to face the voters so soon again—particularly under 
a rcdistricting scheme adopted by the departing Republicans last 
year and just found satisfactory by the lower courts. To add to 
the Democrats’ troubles Mr Rockefeller, the Republican Governor, 
has stolen their clothes ; his new $3.5 billion budget—a record for 
New York—proposes precisely the increases in spending on educa¬ 
tion, public assistance, roads and so on which the Democrats have 
been demanding for years. Like Mr Romney of Michigan, another 
Republican Governor, Mr Rockefeller may find it easier to achieve 
a good record with a Legislature controlled by the Democrats. The 
Governor of New York is no longer under the necessity of courting 
the conservatives in his party, as he was when he was seeking the 
presidential nomination. Instead of boasting of not increasing 
taxes and of not financing expansion by borrowing, he is challeng¬ 
ing the Democrats to help him to do both. 

Three thousand miles away on the Pacific coast Governor Brown 
of California, a Democrat, may have more trouble although 
the Legislature is controlled by his own party. He has unveiled an 
even larger budget than Mr Rockefeller’s—just over the $4 billion 
mark, the biggest ever proposed for a state. To balance it Mr 
Brown is also having to ask for increases in taxes : $75 million more 
in 1965-66 and nearly $250 million in the following year. Yet he 
calls this a “ hare-bones ” budget. California, like other states, 
still clings to the hope that Congress will clip the wings of the 
courts and make redistricting unnecessary. The thought of giving 
southern California the overwhelming power in the State Senate 
to which its population entitles it is so disagreeable that some 
northerners are reviving talk of splitting the state into two. 

SHORTER NOTE 

Twenty years after the end of the war in Europe the United 
States government will at la9t have disposed of its holding of 93.5 
per cent of the shares of the General Aniline and Film Corporation, 
seized in 1942 under the trading-with-the-cncmy Act. The 11 
million shares, valued tentatively at $200 million, will soon be 
registered with the Securities and Exchange Commission and 
investment bankers will then bid competitively for the right to 
underwrite the sale of the shares to the public. To ensure that 
the ownership will be distributed widely, not more than 50,000 
may go to any institution and 1,000 to ahy individual ; sales to 
foreigners are limited to 15 per cent of tb^total. The proceeds 
will be divided between the government and Interhandel, the Swiss 
holding company whose claiins to ofrn General Aniline have held 
up the settlement until now. The government’s share of the pro¬ 
ceeds will go into the fund for compensating Americans who 
suffered'losses at the hands of* the enemy during the war. 
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Wm. Cory & Son Limited 
Of London cal! Costaln. 

Tubesales (their client) require 
a warehouse by September. 36.. 
for signless steel tube ; , 
ribs due October 2, 


(New day) 

Cbsiafh and Wm. Cq£y . 
meet to discuss Tubesajes' 
requirements, j. 


ys later) 

PtubirOitdra 
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7 (Nine day* Wet) (Four daye Wet) (After ik&ffi we« 

Contract documents flown Costaln start work on site. Costaln complete \ 

to U.S.A., approved and .J -TubeSates In occuj 

signed by client a. -‘.f J •" .-. 1 

_. RWOJECT MANAGERS OH BEHALF OF TUBESALES (U.K.) LIMITED ARE WM. CORY * SON LIMITED, LONDON. 


(After onlyf7weeks) 

Costaln complete warehouse; 
I TcbeSales, .In occupation, •• 


Fast work? Yes. Costain are one of the most versatile and experienced 
building and civil engineering contractors in the world. Together with 
other large international combines Costain are handling huge road,', 
marine, hydro-electric and other projects in many countries. 

Costaln pioneered Critical Path planning in the construction Industry. 
Their award-winning Critical Path film Is now being shdwn 
throughout North America and Western Europe. 
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Cities great and small in 



the United States are victims of centrifugal 
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many cities are finding, with the help of an elaborate set offed^r at 
incentives, new ways of reviving their commercial centres and renewing 
the worn-out fabric of slum neighbourhoods. They have had mixed 
success—but both their successes and their failures have something to 
teach Britain and other countries also struggling with the problems of 
old cities, new peripheral growth and the voracious demands of th& ! 
motor car. Meanwhile anxious voices in America are asking how far 
their country can go with the rescue of its cities while if stifl allows the 
suburbs to sprawl unchecked. 



Hartford 


Rebirth for cities ? 


portion is rising all the time, government 
schemes for revitalising and rebuilding the 
cities should, it is natural to suppose, com¬ 
mand universal support. They certainly 
command that of Mayors of cities and Con¬ 
gress has extended the federal programme 
regularly. But voters can be fractious ; 
in Chicago, the birth-place of the renewal 
concept, they refused the city any more 
money for redevelopment in 1962. The 
critics are highly vocal and their fire corae9 
from both right and left. 

The most recent volley was from the 
right, the publication, under impressive 
auspices, of “ The Federal Bulldozer ” * 
which calif for the repeal of urban renewal 
legislation oh the grounds that it has been 
a costly failure and that private enterprise 
can do the job more effectively, more 
quickly and more cheaply. There has been 
a steady bitter drumfire from liberals 

* By Martin Anderson. The Joint Centre for 
Urban Studies. Af.I.T. Press. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1964. 272 pages. $5.95. 
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T he first fruits of an “urban renaissance’’ 
are beginning to appear in American 
cities. In too many of them there are still 
great patches of devastation and piles of 
rubble ; the air is white with the dust of 
demolition. But New York can point, 
among other developments, to Lincoln 
Centre, housing orchestras, ballet, operetta 
and soon the Metropolitan Opera. In 
Philadelphia the tali white towers of Society 
Hill overlook the Delaware River against a 
background of historic houses interlaced 
with costly new ones. In Boston, right under 
the windows and sharp eyes of Mr Edward 
Logue, the local development administrator, 
the new Government .Centre is rising out 
of the mud. The fearful slum behind the 
Capitol in Washington—one of the worst 
in the country—is no more. In all, nearly 
eight hundred cities, from coast to coast, 
the majority of them small ones, arc taking 
advantage of the help offered by the federal 
government: help to clear slums, to check 
blight, to bring back the runaway affluent 


and the shops which have followed them to 
the suburbs, to create jobs and in general 
to make cities lively, civilised, prosperous 
and beautiful. 

Whatever its defects in practice, the vision 
of urban renewal is a noble one and on a 
continental scale ; there is nothing like it 
anywhere else. Nowhere else, indeed, does 
the need yet exist on such a scale. The 
motor car and the opening of the suburbs, 
combined with post-war affluence, sucked 
many middle-class and wealthy families out 
of tne town centres; industry, anxious to 
escape city restrictions and city taxes and 
seeking cheap land for modem, horizontal 
lay-outs for its factories, has tended to ex¬ 
pand outside city limits. In return came a 
flood of poor people, many of them Negro, 
often untrained* to seek better opportunities. 
Their coming has increased calls on the 
cities for schools, cheap housing, social ser¬ 
vices and police protection. 

In a country where 70 per cent of the 
population lives in urban areas and the pro¬ 



appalled by the hunum;c4*t3 ©fredevdop- 
ment and dissatisfied by some of the mon¬ 
strosities whfch have jqne ub in Its name. 
Private developers have had their lingers 
burned and those who remihi sympathetic 
to the programme are full of suggestions for 
its improvement. 

That there is room for improvement no 
one denies. But urban renewal, though in 
fact fifteen years old, reaflly .got underway 
only in 1954, when the Supreme Court 
ruled finally that it . was constitutional for 
communities to take over private property 
for redevelopment by other private interests 
—a decision which is still deploredibjf many 
conservatives, including Mr Anderson. The 
programme has .broadened and changed 
radically in its short life. It may be changed 
again soon. Last year Congress, tied up in 
the great struggle over Negro rights, was 
too busy to do much more than give the 
housing ,laws a lick of paint and a year’s 
eatehm^ l l^rfiti year there is bound tp 
be * few of what has heed 

aoofc^bWft (0|r .consideration m 

whateWv'-Ihe# 

A 

Fo* thfe postponement city pltaherf tra:.; 
well be thankful. Representative TXmm 
ope of urban renewal .gfeajjest apqofe# 
has survived the elision iit, Ae'.',njipfe?^ 
liberal Congress chosen in the 
President Johnson’s great Victory 
sure to be more sympathetic than; its jp#* 
decessor to the aims, if not to all the means,, 
of Urban renewal* .Whether State Legist 
latures will become more responsive to city 
needs as urban representation in them & 
increased (jmdqr the Supreme Court’s 
decision that the profit pver-represenutkm 
of rural areas is unodhstitutipnal) is less cer¬ 
tain. present the Suburbs are the most 
under-represented section Trf all and their 
sympathy for city problems is slight. 

' The urban renewal programme requires 
federal and city governments and private 
enterprise to work in harness. In 1949, 
under the bipartisan lead of Senator Taft 
and Senator Wagner, Congress authorised 
aid to communities to enable them to 
assemble tracts of privately-owned land- 
something beyond the powers and usually 


beyond the financial fitourcea of private 
enterprise —m order to dear shims. This" 
being a national aim, the federal government 
pays two-thirds, sometimes more, of the dif¬ 
ference between what it costs to acquire and 1 
clear the land and the price paid for it by 
developers; The local community can con¬ 
tribute its share in cash or in improvements 
for the area involved—streets, sewers, even 
schools. Federal assistance is provided for 
planning the renewal of individual areas 
and neighbourhoods; more recently grants 
have been .made for plaining the develop¬ 
ment of whole cities for many years ahead. 

The initiative is thus local, th? execution 
largely by private* enterprise. The pro¬ 
gramme; rests ;ost flu? oemviction that, Jpj 
spite of all improvements In transport and. 
communication, and in spite of the dispeftak ' 
into the suburbs, cities can never be 
replaced as sources of entertainment, art, 
education and . social contacts. Originally 
the . ftp* rdwtoatial but, as time Went 
on,to ftf cftjt, theft 2? pnd.finally 
3d* per <$ent 6f Hot federal conmbutipn 
for non-itiidential project*. 

.:' Hosgthih ‘bitfversiries, and -otlkr iostftu- 
> helped to salvage their 

^Ikigbbp^^od^Funher federal aid is given 
throujg^j^PurgfipM and purchase erf private 
morigpget % the Federal Housing Aominis-.; 
trafioa Bfr&t&e Federal National Mortgage ? 
* Amociatidh^fee box on pagp J47). 

na^auihori^d m all thc spend¬ 
ing erf >^^5 billion foC?the federal share-** 
$7J© million inthtf pfcfsent financial yepr. 
Almost eB of .this money has bean ear¬ 
marked for speqfi t projects but only about 
a qttart<r-^$i»i bfifiom-^had actually been 
paid out by December, 1964. Under fhe 
official the<»y of urban 1 renewal such grants 
are to prime the private pufop; the urbaiEr: 
Renewal Administration estimates that each 
federal dollar stimulates $5.11 in private 
spending. Mr Anderson disagrees ; be esti¬ 
mates that it takes a dollar of public spend¬ 
ing—local as well as federal*-to‘produce, a 
dollar of private construction. In part the 
difference arises because he suspects that a 
great quantity of poor quality mortgages 
will have to be taken up by FNMA; this 
would, in effect, mean that the government 
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would ,; be Myidlf)*, low# tb 

developer*. v / 

But die cofcmof events since i9&2-*the 
last year for. which he provides figures— 
does not bear put Mr Anderson's thesis. In 
that ypar 27. per cent of the urban, renewal 
mortgages in FNMA’s portfolio were 
behind in their payments ; by September, 
1964, the figure was down to 4 per cent. 
FNMA, far from having; to take up a large 
proportion of FHA-insurcd renewal mort¬ 
gages, has bad mbat of tat commitments to 
do so cancelled: , by developers because 
private savings seeking Opportunities for 
investment have gnbwn so much. 

But there is no dispute that urban 
i renewal aecqupts for Only;* tfay parwMr 
Anderson’s,figure is t.$ per cent—of build- 
> ihg • M ■■ cities with; pdpulations Of ; over 
100,000. It can be argued from this, how¬ 
ever, that the government should be spend¬ 
ing a great deal more* not less. ^ If America 
is to h^ve cities worthy 
put th^jtaire at $100 bilfioa 
the fownment and private enter'prise cbm- 
'‘•■Wnedr'lof, t^etjyfy years.; pertly for the 
federal goVinratcnt to 
than $1 billion a* year‘tor tjrhan Renewal 
strikes a stingynojc when .tftiVi* compared 
with $5 billion a year fdfcfarmers and ne*% 

. $4 

necessary to believe . house *.,'■ its 
deteriorating faster, than "slums are being 
^cleared, a^^dme, Aperts daim, tp-fqw that 
■ cities are being 1 short-changed. ^ * ■ 
v What is* also hpcj^uisble* is rh£if‘ urban 
renewal isslow. Qt or a© projects 

now under way, the iw&vetopment of only 
92 had been competed by the end of 1964, 
the latesC date for which figures are 
available. looking at the programme from 
another angle, by December, 1963, redevel¬ 
opment was complete or under way on only 
about one-third of the land which 
cities had bought. The rest was either 
vacant, or. undergoing demolition, or the 
buQdings on it. were deteriorating, as they 
tend to do when an area is designated for 
redevelopment. In one big city about a 
third of its inner business district has been 
rom down and is being used for car parks. 
Such a lagging pace is one reason why 


Progress of Urben Renewal 


Projects since 1949 (fiscal years! 


Land at December 31 1963 


development 
undetwey oc 
completed 1 
(7297 acre*), 


COMPLETED- 


in PfioGnass^i^^^ 


1048 W 54 6# 5€ '#0 82 '#* 

Final federal payment made 


ACQUIRED 



YET TO BE 
ACQUIRED 
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Bpdevelppment 
nrtot started 
i moat acres; 


Types of Construction by vefue 
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some cities have' im4ctUkcn urtwj* ecoewal 
on their orn—though : *l»ott.-> aft hate 
found in th<!,end that they needed federal 
help and the pace has quickened siooe i9do. 
Compared with, other projects—roadibuild- 
ing, for eiampfci—urban renewal has been 
untouched , by major scandal (though there 


at® sceptics who. say that it is the very noth? 
pk*ity ■ of renewal which, i is its real safe¬ 
guard). Relocating the people who mutt bc 
moved takes time, ay do ah . the bwiflgs 
which are required by law, to ensure that 
anyone affected has his say. Urban renewal 
is the most complicated job undertaken by 



«nes. ,But one of., the ^oraCj 

9fdhe lAmrnmM tntfpaWMa j 

mn offthopriyate dfiytfap 

lor. # market .and a pfowty - 

years ,tp complete may miss it as some did 
last year with the overbuilding-of blocks,of 
flats..-- - >r 


Planning with Private Enterprise 


P rivate developers have made little or 
no money out of urban renewal soiar. 
No -doubt profits are to be. made but they 
did not £0 to the pioneers, In effect they 
subsidised the programme during its teeth¬ 
ing troubles-*—quite involuntarily,. Origin* 
ally the “ siren's song,” as Mr Leon Hick¬ 
man ,cf the Aluminium , Company of 
America put it in a recent speech, was .that 
the developer could count on profits rolling 
in without having put up much, or any, 
money of his own, thanks mainly to federal 
insurance of mortgages on the buildings. 
But the tune changed with delays in com 
truction, costs that had not been allowed 
for and the two years or . so which it takes 
to rent fully even the most desirable pro¬ 
perty. Built-on depreciation of assets for 
tax purposes, another bit of gilt, turned out 
to be insubstantial without ocher income to 
set it against. Relatively few of the 
pioneers have pulled out. It seems to be 
true, however, that the most successful 
developers are either those which are build¬ 
ing for their own use or, more frequently, 
large firms, like' Alcoa, with diversified 
interests and financial staying-power. 

Mr Hickman, who is extremely 
sympathetic to the idea of urban renewal, is 
a good guide to the developers’ point of 
view. The participation of the federal 
government, he says, is essential both for 
planning and provision of funds, But 
developers hang back for a number of rea* 
sons. Former slums are not always the most 
attractive sites for new buildings and this 
is particularly true tf the renewal area is 
too small and lapped by blight ; an island oft 
bright new buildings out; loon be cqgulfed: 
again—the predacf omposise oLwhitthc 
optimists'envisaged* ; Developers need the 1 


assurance that the whole community is 
behind a progrjimme;of improvement, as it 
has been in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia— 
for Mayors in$;^dopmem administrators 
can come and go/ Communities must .Abo 
be more realistic ; not every, pad of -a city 
can be renewed. t ■ \ v’ ; / :, v< 

The-honeycomb of “fedefal bureaucracy. 
i$ another obstacle. Afr HidSttn is parti* '• 
cularly critical of the Federal Hoylfn# 
Authority’s limitations: . the $20 million 
limit on individual loans that may be in¬ 
sured, which means thar a big project is 
split up into artificially small packages.; the 
length of time needed to ftcurc FHA 
approval; the rent ceilings imposed: Con¬ 
ventional financing, which is more flexible 
and interferes less with management’s pre¬ 
rogatives, is preferred—though here also 
limits are imposed by law on the size of 
loons which can be made to the borrower. 
(In fact Alcoa is relying on private finance 
for its Allegheny Centre in Pittsburgh.) 
Finally Mr Hickman accuses communities, 
understandably hungry for revenue* of 
threatening to kill the goose that lays the 
golden eggs by levying heavy taxes even 
before new developments are fully rented. 

If developers have their justified com¬ 
plaints, city planners and the public have 
them also. The standard of architecture 
and urban. design in renewal areas is 
criticised; in many cases it has been 
unimaginative, mean-spirited or pretentious. 
But so is the building of purely private 
entrepreneurs. Indeed* it is probably true 
that building in urban renewal areas is a 
cut above tnat outride them, though too 
often there J* JL tendency to foUow* with 
complete subservience* theories thrown Out 
by Le Gdrbusler in the nineteen-twenties. 


Standards began to riSfc < 5 bmfog of 
the Kennedy Administration and with the 
appointment of AV\ SMfepi ^M^Jrban 
Renewal Commissioner . v *Itf if ifiuhofer of 
cities good architects and designers are 
„ hdng broughr in. Awards for meritorious 
design are a feature of the URAi Certainly 
nothing could be more attractive than the 
Capitol Apartments in Southwest Washing¬ 
ton designed by Mrs Chloethiel Smith; the 
Rudolph garage in New Haven is. widely 
acclaimed ^ in Hew Yotk ths Kipps Bay 
flats and' Lincoln Centre (though not 
the flats which cut it off from the fiver) are 
Ornaments£0 the city. . .-i r r 

Not all defects are the developers 1 fault. 
If the national capital is going) to look as 
though a knife had sliced tfeross it* hori¬ 
zontally, this is the rifipoosihility of zoning 
laws which prevent the building ci anyth!ng 
more than nine stories high. Local tag laws 
which victimise a builder who does not fill 
every inch of the permitted space encourage 
no one to imitate the' Seagram building iq 
New York City; Part of the trouble is that 
cities may if they wish (New York has been 
a horrible example) accept the highest bid 
received from developer* \ indeed some 
members of Congress at one point tried— 
but faiied-*to make this a universal require¬ 
ment. Much more desirable la the system 
whereby a development authority negotiate) 
with builders over the design and tea turn 
down a high hid if this falls short of the 
best use of; the site. As more • cities' resort 
to this method, the quality of. urban 
renewal is tiring 

EVeathis, outride experts insist itsults 
in too little public involvement in 
redevelopment. Obviously h varies; from 
city to city. Some local authorities consider 
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that they have adequate powers over 
developers, But in general cities are 
reluctant to discourage private interests by 
requiring toe much of them and hesitant to 
cancel contracts if the developer fails to 
do his part; to do this may scare off others. 

The most fundamental weakness 
of city planning in America is the multi¬ 
plication of small jurisdictions in every 
metropolitan area ; Balkanised Boston is one 


of the worst examples. Another is Washing¬ 
ton, DC, 4 whose metropolitan area 
extends deep into Virginia and Maryland. 
u Metros ” (attempts to set up governments 
for metropolitan areas) are rare and usually 
ineffective, while few cities have been as 
lucky as Pittsburgh or Chicago in having as 
development administrators or Mayors poli¬ 
ticians of enough stature to command 
co-operation from areas outside the city. 
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A sphere in which the authority of 
planners has been notably weak is that of 
transport. The motor car, which dissolved 
the old boundaries of the city, choked its 
streets with traffic and bankrupted much 
public transport, is the pampered darling of 
state highway departments. These depart¬ 
ments, long accustomed to build their own 
empires and flush with federal subsidies 
which run into billions of dollars a 


advanced among such : projects is 
Washington Park, the run-down 500-acre 
Negro ghetto only fifteen minutes' drive' 
from City Hall. Leaders among the 
Negroes, who had difficulty finding homes 
elsewhere, demanded improvements. 
“Planning with Peoplethe slogan 
which Boston practices as well as preaches 
—has meant two years of weekly meetings 
between the residents and the staff of the 
experienced and enthusiastic local execu¬ 
tive, Mr Smart, who is himself a Negro. 

About 25 per cent of the buildings 
could not be salvagedj where they stood 
new low garden flats have gone up, attrac¬ 
tive enough and cheap enough (with low- 
cost federal finance) to attract even some 
white families. Included in the plans 
are a new YMCA, new schools, a 
shopping centre. But the main emphasis 
is on persuading people to improve their ' 
own houses with the aid of bank loans 
insured by the FHA and, since last year's 
Housing Act, some direct federal loans. 

The project has contributed to racial 
harmony and has stimulated “■do it your¬ 
self ” renovation. But it is moving more 
slowly than had been hoped. Processing 
mortgages through the FHA still takes 
“ forever ”; unless this is speeded up 
Washington Park's hope of being refur¬ 
bished by 1966 is bound to be frustrated. 
Most of the poor who lost their homes 
cannot afford the new flats and have been 
rehoused elsewhere but, in an interesting 
experiment, a few big families are being 
subsidised so that they can remain. 

Like his great ally on the Redevelop* 
meat Authority, Monsignor Lolly, Mr 
Logue is passionately interested in * 
housing and “ social renewal he helped 
to set utf* the city's scheme to bring wel¬ 
fare services to the Under-privileged, His 
critics say that he is not sufficiently inter¬ 
ested in bringing jobs back to Boston and 
increasing the tax base. They also fear 
that when the private office blocks in 
Government Centre are completed there 
Will be a surplus of offices | already 
.Jmideatial Centre'll agppsed;of stealing . 
tenants ftoix* the buttes* dfotricb It Is 
probably true that Bqston^ as a whole is 
still declining. But the cehtft of the city, 
batted of losing banktand Insurance 
companies, is re-establishing its claim to 
be New England's stonomiip capital and 
of Meat* the** t*s*J&V 
1 lease been stabilised. ! Mt*! fapditom of 

there was little but resignation. 


JAMAICA 

PlAItt 


Boston 

Revisited 


The ancient face of Boston 
has been lifted dramatically 
since i960, when your corre¬ 
spondent found the old sea¬ 
port planning its revival under 
a new Mayor and a new 
expert on redevelopment. But 
the most obvious changes date 
back to before their compre¬ 
hensive scheme. The 52-storey 
tower of the Prudential Insur¬ 
ance Company —» the tallest 
building In thecountry outside 
New York and Chicago—now 
dominates the sky-line, to the sorrow of 
proper Bostonians who also dislike the 
big new road leading 10 it. Boston Uni¬ 
versity has expanded vertically beside the 
Charles River. Ungainly blocks of flats 
have gone up in the disputed old West 
Hnd (an early and much criticised scheme 
which is still not complete). 

For visible evidence of the Mayor's 
plan of September, i960, one must look 
at Washington Park, a rehabilitation pro¬ 
ject, and at Scollay Square, the once fly¬ 
blown area, which has been bull-doacd 
and where a new City Hall and federal 
government building are rising out of the 
- mud. Though . in the Mayor's original 
time-table Government Centre was to be 
complete by 1964 (1968 is now the target), 
this is fait work as urban renewal goes. 
For its size Bastbh is the most renewal- 
minded city in the country. - Mr Slayton, 
the federal Urban Renewal Commis¬ 
sioner, recently called its eleven integrated 
projects (involving $180 million in local, 
Hot $ kboratefry 

demonstration fer itnewal techniques.** 

For the surprising amount of federal 
money which has been set aside for 
Boston, the city has to thank the expertise 
with bureaucrats of .MaLogue, the devel¬ 
opment administrator* He ha$ also been 
insistent on high levels of design. The 
well-known architect, Mr I. M. Pel, .was 
brought in to plan Government Centre 
at a whole. For the new City Hall* the 
focus of it.att, a nttsflrini competition was 
htitirt tb <&ikthbt fussy winning entry will 
everyone. But if the new 
federal building lives up to its promise It 



should be remarkably fine. Mr Logue, 
who won his spurs in New Haven, has 
also shown great aptitude for the convo¬ 
luted politics of Boston's renewal and he 
plunged with zest into the campaign when 
Mayor Collins was up for re-election. 

The Mayor is another remarkable 
figure. He has brought honesty and effi¬ 
ciency, as well as enthusiasm, to the city’s 
government and was returned to office in 
1963 with 011c of the largest majorities in 
Boston's history. He has won the co¬ 
operation of the business leaders, long 
disenchanted by Boston’s scandals and 
ineffective government. They are spon¬ 
soring the redevelopment of the water¬ 
front (which was given the federal green 
light in August) and of the central shop¬ 
ping district, the city's clogged heart. 
(This scheme is stttl being planned.) 
What has particularly impressed the 
shrewd Yankees is the Mayor's success 
in lowering the notorious property tax 
which discouraged new investments. 

‘ Also deierviftg of mention is the former 
Governor, Air Peabody, who, instead of 
fighting Boston as man/ Governors of 
Massachusetts have done, 
through the State Legislature last summer 
an urgently needed scheme to put'all tw 
public transport serving the cityr- 
suburban railways, buses and under¬ 
ground Ifoes^ttoW^r a sbgleAUthority. ft 
will cover seyenty-Kven communities out¬ 
side Boston pstiper . 

The btffi*d<^;Js l pecul|arly fl hWPfO- 
priate so an hiitoric ^shriqe /' 
except. 

rehabilitation take first place. Furthest 
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24 cars 
in space of 3 

Keypark automatic car park needs 
minimum ground area and no attendant 

Here is a complete answer to the problem of perking in cities and 
wherever space is at a premium—the Keypark Automatic Car Park. 

With Keypark, the cars are parked one above the other in a new and 
ingenious way. It parks 24 cars in the space normally taken by three. It is 
also completely automatic and needs no attendant. You simply drive 
your car on to the pallet, go to the control console and insert a coin in the 
slot. From then on the parking operation proceeds by ftself. You take 
away a key which ensures that no one else can take out your car. When 
you return you simply insert the key and your car is returned auto¬ 
matically. 

Flexible layout 

Keypark has prefabricated parts and modular construction. These give it 
remarkable flexibility^ layout. Modules can be built in single units or in 
groups. Keypark units can be free-standing or built into blocks of flats/ 
offices, hotels, etc. 

Send for the illustrated brochure describing this important develop¬ 
ment to the address below. 

Chamberlain Parking Systems have been appointed as U.K. licensees. 
Applications for licences are invited from companies elsewhere wishing 
to manufacture and sell Keypark in their own countries. 



Keypark units may be free*stkncNn& or bufft Into other buHdfnga. 



Keypark Limited City Wall House, Chiswell Street London, E.C.1. Telephone: MONarch 0157. 
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A ‘Queen’ does not 
take time—it gives it 



A great Cunard ‘Queen’ 
gives you the ‘fitness-break’ 
you need as well 
as the chance to work in peace 


More and more businessmen, these days, are taking a 
'Queen' (and their wives) to the States. They reach New 
York free of tensions, full of go, having spent only 3 days 
•tit of the working week at sea. And how profitably these 
days are spentl Just look what's waiting at the head of 
that Cunard gangway: 


A regiment ef personal ttaff 
14 or more International menus 
Dancing, night dubs, cabarets 
Infinite rest and recreation 

The chance to work —with 
secretaries on call 

Speedy telephone connection 
with all parts of the world 


Broad decks and magnificent 
public rooms 

Swimming pools and gymnasiums 
New films every evening 
Orchestral concerts 
World-famous Cunard service 

As much tonic sea air as you can 
Inhale 


One-way sea—One-way air? 

Ever thought of having the best of both ways across 
the Atlantic? Ask your Travel Agent about one-way 
Cunard and one-way BOAC-Cunard. 

Half round trip faros by 'Queen* liner from: 
First Clast I Cabin I Toartat 

£150 | £02 | £71.10.0 

♦ Excursion fares allowing up to30doar 
days in 0.SJI. or Canada are avail bit up 
to March 15. Half round trip faros from: 

First Class I Cabin I Tourist 

£134 I £62 1 £84 


Hotel Travel Afoot ir ifiyCinirt or MAC eOloe. 

Llvirattt entitle* 
II Lower Merit Street. liMeo t.tf.1. (WMtefrilt ZltQ* 
Loafenliall Street, LoitSii (.0.3. (AVEMi SflQ. 


Make This Atlantic Holiday Year! There's a choice of 19 of these glorious holidays te the most exciting parts of thi U.S.A. and 
Casada. And, ea every oee ef them, you will enjoy all the Cunard features listed above is yeu sell ttiere tod back. 

It’s good business to goCUNARD 

Regular services to New York and Canada from Southampton and Liverpool. 
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Los Angeles 


year, have posed formidable obstacles to 
the rational replanning of cities. A mile of 
new motorway, planned to accommodate 
high speed traffic suitable to country dis¬ 
tricts, gobbles up forty acres of land. Being 
costly, such new roads are driven, for 
preference, through the blighted districts 
which are most suited for urban renewal 
areas. A city can find itself cut off from 
its waterfront, as both Washington and 
Boston have, though in San Francisco out¬ 
raged local people kept the Embarcadero 
Freeway from the famed bay. Elsewhere, 
neighbourhoods and whole cities are split 
open ; even a 'supkert motorway divides a 
community in two. 

Co-ordination with other building is not 
easy to achieve, though the various federal 
housing agencies are beginning to consult 
each other. A new office block in a renewal 
area may stand empty because private enter¬ 
prise has built others ; or it may simply steal 
tenants from older neighbourhoods. Nearby 
cities, in some cases, seem to be vying for 
the same wealthy flat dwellers ; not all can 
win. There are a few signs, however, that 
urban renewal is beginning to achieve its 
aims of tempting the prosperous back into 
the city and stabilising the tax base. In 
Boston the downtown business district is 
healthier than it has been since the nine- 
teen-thirties. It may be significant that 
Macy’s, reversing the trend to the suburbs, 
has decided to build some of its new shops 
in renewal areas such as New Haven. 
There is a certain amount of industrial 
renewal, particularly in Philadelphia and 
Chicago, which desperately nbed to pro¬ 
vide more jobs. Certainly in most cities 
there are handsome new flats and 
houses XO tempt the wealthy and childless 
back to urban living/ Where development 
has been completed, tax revenues have gone 
up sharply \ to take one example* the three 
blocks of Kipps Bay pay New York City 
$775,000 in taxes* compared with $205,000 
a year from the shims they replaced, and 
cost the city far less in services. 


Thu Dispossessed 

C riticism from the far right, which 
would, like to destroy the urban 
renewal programme in the name of private 
property* has its dangers. But government 
officials take more seriously criticism from 
die left, which has helped to reshape the 
programme, although in its most extreme 
form it can become almost as negative as 
right-wing objections. A critic of the for¬ 
midable fire-power of Mrs Jaiie Jacobs, the 
author of " The Death and Life of Great 
American Cities.”* (who forced the City of 
New York to abandon plans to redevelop 
her bwn community in Greenwich Village), 
trains her guns on the monotony and 
inhuman scale of renewal projects. To her 
they destroy the very essence of city life. 

Such vast blocks are not* however, 
peculiar to urban renewal (Lefrak- City, a 
purely private and successful development 
in Queens, New York, is cut from the same 
doth) nor are they characteristic of all 
designs for renewal. Nevertheless it is 
probably true that in a country with, in 
most places, plenty of land, the building of 
tall filing boxes of concrete and glass has 
been overdone. Another target of critics 
is the pretentious civic centre situated far 
from any real heart of urban life. 

A frequent grievance, both of the house¬ 
wife and the little shopkeeper, is the 
banishing of small shops from redeveloped 
areas, if they could be retained (and there 
are a few renewal areas where ingenuity 
h^s made this possible) they would provide 
not only convenience and liveliness but also 
they might help to bring down rents of the 
flats built above them. But zoning laws 
often make this impossible. In any case 
chain stores are replacing the little shops 
all over America. This has not, of course, 
been much consolation to small shop¬ 
keepers turned out of urban renewal areas 

* Jonathan Cape. 1962 458 page*. 30v. 

How Urban Renewal 
Works 

The local public agency (which may he 
the local housing authority, the city 
government itself or a new separate 
agency which it sets up) surveys a slum 
or blighted area and draws up plans for its 
redevelopment. Before a project is ap¬ 
proved by the Urban Renewal Administra¬ 
tion in Washington (which sets standards 
and disburses funds) public hearings 
must be held in the community and the 
local government must adopt the plan and 
must certify that the families to be made 
homeless can be housed satisfactorily 
elsewhere,. After the tJRA approves the 
plan, the land is acquired either by nego¬ 
tiation or compulsory purchase. When 
the necessary demolition has been done 


with no more than their moving expenses, 
an allowance for .damage to goode-tiulthe 
possibility of a loan from the smaU Business 
Administration. The 1964 Housing Act 
. gave them a bit more assistance and they 
can sometimes return after renewal has 
been complete, and to fine new premises. 
But this may mean too long * wait, 
particularly for “ mom and pojp ” stores, and 
the rents are often heavy for enterprises 
which were barely making ends meet before. 
Many of these, it is only fair to add, were 
doomed in any case; the death-rate of 
6inail businesses is high in America. 

To find a new home for a small shop is 
easier than to find one for a family. The 
most damaging criticism of urban renewal 
has been that it uprooted whole neighbour¬ 
hoods, sometimes quite viable, ones^ forciqg 
out poor people, mainly Negroes. Whetc 
their homes once were often stand elegant 
flats and houses for the Well-to-do.' The 
figures are thpt on land sold to redcyclopers 
it is planned .to build about *ftoob : udits of 
low-cost housing and 232,000 private dwell¬ 
ings, most of these too expensive Tor the 
176,000 families which have had to move 
out. About 60 per cent of these houses and 
flats have been built or ire under way. 

This sounds indefensibly but planners 
argue that if “ luxury housing.* is the most 
productive and profitable use for a good 
site, it would be lolly to eovdp it with cheap 
public bousing for the original tenants. Such 
a requirement would make nonsense of 
rational planning and deprive municipali¬ 
ties of revenues which would pky for much 
more low-cost housing on less expensive 
land. Finally such a policy would 
perpetuate existing racial ghettos. 

Unfortunately, when the urban renewal 
programme started there was a severe short¬ 
age of cheap houses and fiats, jfi the cities. 
The suburbs, where building was booming, 
would not admit Negroes, even if they could 
afford to move there. Inside the cities there 
has never been much public housing—it 


and public improvements made, the land . 
is offcicd (or sale to developers. Besides 
assistance in planning and the capital 
grant to cover two-thirds or more pf the 
difference between the cost of acquiring 
the property and what it fetches, the 
federal government also supplies tem¬ 
porary working capital for local agencies, 
and relocation grams for rehousing people 
and businesses. The Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration insures private, mortgages; 
on projects which include housing; < 
recently it has begun to insure mortgagee 
on rehabilitated houses. The Federal 
National Mortgage Association may buy 
up FHA-insured mortgages. . The URA, 
FHA and FNMA are all pert of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Which also shelters the Public Housing 
Administration. The PHA helps iocal 
authorities to finance low-coat housing for 
poor families. 
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charg$ttiroin the first wijh therespposibiiity when din moved out to iqoket it possible to 

of iadfei'*e<W'ikftnje® lor ti» dfiphoed at rcfiotue thejpoor Mtisfactodiy. It is indeed 

prices which they could afford. Often urban claimed by tjie URA that clearing a slum 

renewal is blamed for the sins of other pro- offers a positive opportunity for improving 

grammes. Cities have, of course, varied in the housing of. tlfowopte iavotrcd ana 

their zeal in discharging this task shd there |t« tQb^ tir igntt a better babtpce 

is little doubt that the first decade of urban in repe^fti’ areas ' with more housing for 
renewal caused much anguish to the poor. people of modest 
Today dries show more foresight in pro- V Liberals also complin that - Negro re- 
viding homes for the dispossessed,' Congress movaJ” by urbfh .w»f .indeaslng 
has approved a short-term rent subsidy for racial 'tegRfgtipi^ - ft- A-Jtnji tut Negroes 
them and gives help in building “ rtloca- tgak sihat tnj^kes 

tion ” housing. Finally, in most ipetrdpolitan tfc/k* . jncpMefa^so 

areas—•Ned York and San Francisco are 

notable exceptions—there are enough no rth e rn 'tjttfti than iti* in the rural south 

houses and flats left empty by the affluent ^-and some r.5 million Negroes have moved 


WUHK 

amounts to only r percent of the whole 
supply—and recently it has fallen into great 
(and often undeserved) disrepute as a breed¬ 
ing-ground for crime. Today it is popular 
only when it provides homes for the elderly. 
Given that the renewal programme was 
launched at a time of housing scarcity, its 
record of finding <4 safe and sanitary ” 
shelter for some 80 per cent of the families 
which have been dispossessed is creditable. 
But in the earlier years of the programme 
uprooted families often had to move into 
other shuns. 

Unlike other government agencies—‘the 
builders of roads, schools and public build¬ 
ings—urban renewal authorities have been 


Progress 

of a Community 



The Ford Foundation, with its good nose 
for fertile ground, picked Mew Haven, 
Connecticut, as one of the places in which 
to back an experimental organisation that 
tries to better the inhabitants of poor 
areas at the same time as their surround¬ 
ings are being rebuilt. Under its able 
Mayor, Mr Richard Lee, this middle- 
sized industrial town, home of Yale 
University and graveyard of an armaments 
industry, already had a national reputation 
for its energetic yet socially conscious 
urban renewal programme. But this alone 
Was not enough to meet the needs of an 
under-employed, under-privileged and 
under-educated population. A large influx 
of southern Negroes at the very period 
when industries were declining dr cut¬ 
ting down theirmanpower produced an 
all too familiar crisis of unemployment 
—made the keener by the fact tbfcf the 
bright new jobs which New Haven needs 
for prosperity and variety, such as those 


in the new branch of Macy's in the city 
centre redevelopment, are not those at aU 
easily filled by the rank-and-file unem¬ 
ployed. With 6,000 jobless in New Haven, 
there Are simultaneously 3,500 vacancies 
for want of applicants with the right skill. 

From early on those in charge of New’ 
Havens redevelopment were aware that 
their task cut across many human needs 
that they were not able to meet. By April, 
1962, it was further admitted that the 
existing Community Council (a sup¬ 
posedly all-embracing agency) was 
ineffective and a new private ginger 
group. Community Progress Inc., was set 
up to inspire, goad and experiment. It 
was endowed with an able and canny 
executive director, Mr Mitchell Sviridoff, 
who had made his name as a trade union 
organiser, and with an initial Ford grant 
of' $2,500,000 over three years. The 
organisation acts as a kind of wind tunnel 
into which funds from many sources are 
sucked and blown out again, to settle on 
innumerable carefully picked projects 
either administered directly by CPI or by 
other agencies. Naturally there is some 
opposition—for example, among local 
lawyers to a new* legal aid scheme— 
and Mr Sviridoff admits privately that his 
hardest job is to create meaningful changes 
in institutions. Until this can be done, 
many of the CPI projccts^-in common 
with so many social experiments—will 
remain as pilot schemes only. 

The school neighbourhood is the unit 
for most of these schemes and, with the 
co-operation of an enlightened board, 
local school buildings are used as centres 
for the community and for family welfare 
and advice. After lessons these become 
the Scene for adult literacy classes, dubs 
for all ages and subjects, discussion 
groups, etc. Children are encouraged to 
use the building at all*hours and to bring 
their families. Oth£r neighbourhood 
services, haded outside the schools; fodude 
youth ttfiilt ttnploymehi: J ‘bfffces. 
There afe some very Hydy pre^bbolplay 
centred where mothers Sheet Virile their 
small'children can enjftV theqititesiAiple 
means of expredsioh Without which they 


might foil t& develop properly. M thefe 
things are co-ordinated with redfevejbp- 
mens, the aim being to preserve i neigh¬ 
bourhood even when the greater part is 
rubble. 

Often a delicate balance exists between 
what is needed and what is acceptable. 
People naturally resent anything smack¬ 
ing of a “ paupers* programme ** and 
indeed for success the communal activi¬ 
ties must include people of a variety of 
circumstances and capabilities. But the 
problem is not so much to bring in the 
betas as to make sure that there are at' 
least some gammas; it is all too easy to 
end up with a roomful of children who are 
not in the least deprived. But on the 
whole the CPI workers led, probably 
rightly, that it is better to make a start 
with helping people who will help them¬ 
selves ; it must be admitted, too, that they 
know that results influence funds. 

In a town where the biggest slice of 
unemployment is among boys and girls 
under 21, and where in some neighbour¬ 
hoods about, half the school children fail 
to complete their education, job training 
—even training in the habit of work itself 
—is one of the greatest needs. Federal 
funds are available to employers who con¬ 
tract to train workers; CPI acts locally 
as the channel for these funds (as well as 
taking a direct part itself). 

Where achievements, are assessed in- 
terms of individuals the scale of all these * 
projects is naturally small compared with 
the total need. More money and extra 
workers are not all that is required to 
make more than a brave demonstration. 
Mr Sviridoff is noted as a skilful pilot 
through the labyrinths of administrative 
departments ; he spend* his time nagging, 
cajoling and bullying any official who has 
a CPI application in front of him. Even 
905, he has sometimes to get as many as 
twenty federal approvals,, a process which 1 
;oan take/ up to ‘ eighteen months, for a ' 
single psDjectt It is cohfidemly expected > : 
that) mbi&waa&f; dflil bb available from 
*Washington's Economic X>ppqtttinhy Pro-'' 
gnunxM*. r> But /something besides money 
JwilLbe jieeded, too. : : > 
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newal can also point to stable, multi-racial 
developments in Chicago; in San Fnmdaco^ 
whites, Negroes and Orientals liwjh^flHtr » 
in S$ Francis Square, an enterprise spon¬ 
sored by the dockers’ union. Whether it is 
asking too touch for prosperous whites (and 
Negroes) to be mired quite : so relentlessly 
and monotonously with tbeunder-privikged 
as New. York is planning todo remains to be 
seen. >, ■ ? i,i * , * 

In a notable speech last year at the Univ¬ 
ersity of Pittsburgh Mr Slayton, the Urban 


nmuuuHWBiiiM 

Renewal Commissioner, argued that the 
j*orawc is.stiU,«tti»r J ' 

housfc the families who lose their 'homes. 
As important as more public housing— 
agd .incentives, provided in j«6i, to 
epcowager the building, of housing for. the 
middie-ciasaes;. by - limited or. non-profit 
orgaiiis«tit»arrjfUCe : . measures tp eliminate 
racial disaimmatiq^, in existing housing. 
Most of the suburban houses bunt since the 
war are still out of bounds for Negroes. 


TJ*h PC<?JW/#S1P FEaRVAR¥>«*i mt 

fWh d 1 tOfrpt/yevsi, Np.fedpr^.fnooey Qf y 
MmxwcQ of iRcptgages is gvaueble for din* 
criminatory development, 
reminded when it repealed itS.fajr housing, 
law last yeju. . V., V-u - 

In Washington's Southwest renewal area,, 
the first new community open to. all races 
in. the capital, there are black-skinned and 
white-skinned children living happily in the 
same blocks of. flats* though all are the well- 
dressed, well-behaved children of Well 
educated, successful families. Urban re- 

Rehabilitation— 
No Cure-all 

B ig clearance schemes have been run¬ 
ning into increasing resistance from the 
people involved. A good many of those 
authorised a few years ago would not be 
undertaken today. Banners now find that 
when they approach a community to discuss 
redevelopment the residents meet them, as 
one expert has said, “ armed to the teeth,” 
Indeed, as long ago as 1954 Congress pro¬ 
vided for rehabilitation of existing property, 
not only because clearance was becoming 
politically explosive, but also because 
America already has an investment of $500 
billion in housing. To replace much of 
this is beyond the most ambitious urban 
renewal programme, though some clearance 
schemes will always be needed. 

Rehabilitation, which dispossesses no one. 
preserves neighbourhoods and interesting 
buildings and costs less than clearance, 
sounds like a magic solution. That rehabili¬ 
tation can do wonders where money is no 
object can be seen in Georgetown, in Wash¬ 
ington, DC, where eighteenth century 
houses, once Negro slums, have been turned 
into the charming preserve of the rich. 
Wooster Square, in New Haven, where the 
cost had to be counted, shows how a pleasant 
but declining neighbourhood can be re¬ 
deemed by paint and plaster and by judic¬ 
ious additions of harmonious new buildings, 
a school and attractive low houses. 

Harlem Park, in Baltimore, a decayed 


Negro enclave (a so-called grey area) and 
one of the first big rehabilitation schemes 
in the country, was a tougher proposition. 
Yet since 1961 almost all of the 2,000 struc¬ 
tures have been brought ujp fo tbc stacd- 
ards set. Property owners have put $8 
million (most of it borrowed) into renova¬ 
tions and repairs and the federal and city 
governments have invested about-the same 
amount in new schools, street paving and 
lights and other improvements. But the 
officials in charge are keeping their fingers 
crossed ; new paint fades unless people have 
been infused with lasting pride in their 
community. 

One of the difficulties in securing capital 
for rehabilitation has been the conservatism 
and unrealistically high standards for 
repairs set by banks and the FHA. Long¬ 
term loans were not available to Harlem 
Park until late in 1962. The FHA, whose 
main work in the past had been the insur¬ 
ing of mortgages on new suburban houses, 
has had difficulty in reorienting itself to 
what can be done in a run-down old neigh¬ 
bourhood inhabited by people with modest 
incomes. It was only two years ago that the 
FHA at last produced a new set of minimum 
standards for rehabilitation in urban areas. 

With FHA insurance existing mortgages 
can sometimes be refinanced and can 
include the Cost of improvements, without 
having to increase the monthly payments 
being made. These may even be lower, 
though in Harlem Park, where the average 
cost of rehabilitation was about $4,000. such 
cases must have been few. If monthly pay¬ 
ments are going to be higher, owners, par¬ 


ticularly if they are elderly, may be reluc¬ 
tant to accept the extra burden ; and there 
are always hardship cases. Last year Con¬ 
gress established a fund of $50 niillion from 
wfiJUTao-yekrIt J be 

made to owners of houses needing repair. 
Of 212,000 homes, scheduled for rehabflita- 
tion, 39,000 had been brought up to stan¬ 
dard by last June and a start had been made 
on 21,000 more. But this is only a drop in 
:the bucket. 

Two years ago Mr Slayton admitted that 
“ rehabilitation is the hardest part of a 
complex problem.” It requires a large and 
skilled staff 00 deal with individual cases 
and to secure the co-operation of the public. 
Local taxation, which penalises improve¬ 
ments (and thus encourages shims), is a 
great obstacle not only to rehabilitation itself 
but to the enforcement of bousing codes, 
which is a necessary element in rehabilita¬ 
tion. Landlords may be too poor to afford 
the repairs or, if they are getting fat 
incomes out of overcrowded slums, they 
may simply refuse to make them. If land¬ 
lords co-operate, they may raise rents above 
those which tenants can—or should—pay. 
This is what has happened in some cities 
which have tried to enforce the housing 
codes. Only New York retains rent controls. 
In really bad slums, where the buildings are 
too rotten to be worth thorough-going re¬ 
habilitation, the best that can be done is 
simply a holding operation, to prevent 
further deterioration until other remedies 
are available—including perhaps direct rent 
subsidies for the genuinely poor to enable 
them to move elsewhere. 
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Means 

Renewal Coming of Age 


F ifteen years of experience has made 
the urban renewal programme much 
more efficient. Both officials and private 
developers are more knowledgeable and 
more sophisticated. New legislative and 
financial and managerial tools have been 
developed. Even Mr Anderson admits that 
projects are now moving more rapidly to 
completion (although this is partly because 
they tend to be smaller). But urban 
renewal has so many objectives—neces¬ 


sarily, because cities are such complex 
organisms—that it is hard to know by which 
it should be judged: splendid new build¬ 
ings, rehousing for the poor, stabilisation of 
city tax revenues, attraction for commerce 
and industry or standards of urban design. 
The Urban Renewal Administration insists 
that all are interwoven but in practice there 
are built-in conflicts ; providing more tax 
revenue for the city may mean postponing 
housing for the very poor. Moreover, Mr 
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Slayton himself says that in most cities, 
taken as a whole, the impact of Urban 
renewal has been small, though there are 
notable exceptions* 

One of the virtues of the programme is 
that most people in it, however de¬ 
dicated they may be to its ends, are 
willing to admit its shortcomings and to 
attempt to find new ways, of overcoming 
them. Congress and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency have authorised 
many demonstration programmes to test 
new solutions for old problems. Moreover, 
this experimental approach is aided by the 
diversity of renewal under 800 different 
local governments, with participation by 


tndianapoiis goes it atone 


Indianapolis has always prided itself on 
its sturdy independence of Washington, 
DC. Of all the cities engaged in large- 
scale urban renewal, Indianapolis is now 
the major one which receives no aid from 
the federal government. In the nineteen- 
forties Indianapolis, like other big cities, 
found that certain sections, mostly those 
inhabited by Negroes, had deteriorated 
into slums of the worst sort: rows of 
wooden shacks with rotting roofs and 
crumbling porches; no city water or 
sewers ; small gardens littered with car¬ 
casses of .rusting automobiles ; mud tracks 
instead of paved streets. Some houses 
were rat-infested, others were fire hazards. 

In 1945 the Indiana Legislature passed 
a Redevelopment Act which declared a 
state of emergency and called for the re¬ 
development of all blighted areas but 
forbade the use of federal funds. Since 
then the bull-dozer has levelled over 600 
acres of the worst slum property in twelve 
separate areas and 1,268 family living 
units have been put up, as well as small 
factories and business premises, public 
buildings and one group of luxury 
flats. The total cost, in a city of 
500,000 people, has been just over $13 
million, a relatively small amount com¬ 
pared to the sums spent by cities that 
receive federal assistance. 

The projects undertaken by the Indiana¬ 
polis Redevelopment Commission have 


undoubtedly been a success. The first 
has replaced the worst slum in the city 
with row upon row of neat $11,000 to 
$13,000 homes, inhabited and originally 
built by Negro ex-servicemen under a 
self-help scheme in which each man con¬ 
tributed 1,500 hours of his own labour 
to dig the foundations, put up walls and 
lay the roofing. In the place of another 
major slum a cluster of four tall blocks 
of flats has risen, giving Indianapolis its 
first taste of skyscraper living. The James 
Whitcomb Riley Centre, named after the 
celebrated Indiana poet, will eventually 
provide 2,000 flats, as well as the familiar 
restaurant, shopping complex and cinema. 
But the 500 which were completed over a 
year ago are only 60 per cent occupied, 
partly because of the competition from 
more moderately priced flats which are 
being built in every corner of the city. 

In the view of the Redevelopment 
Commission projects in cities which accept 
federal help have been seriously delayed 
by the red tape and regulations of a multi¬ 
tude of government agencies. “ We feci 
rhat the city lo^s control over its own 
destiny when it becomes dependent on 
federal aid,” says the head of the com¬ 
mission. But what it has accomplished is 
only a fraction of what needs to be done. 
In spite of its efforts the slums are grow¬ 
ing and some neighbourhoods are going 
downhill fast. One reason is the continu¬ 


ing influx of Negroes from the South. 
Fifteen years ago Negroes represented 14 
per cent of the city’s population; today 
they make up 22 per # cent. Whole 
families are crowded into one-bedroom 
flats in converted houses—once the 
symbols of a respectable, middle-class 
neighbourhood, now deteriorating rapidly. 

One civic leader who feels that the city 
is net grappling adequately with the pro¬ 
blem, Mr Bruce Savage, believes that 
Indianapolis is “ sitting on a keg of dyna¬ 
mite ” because of its neglect of such 
growing pressures of population. 4t Many 
Negroes earn only $1,250 or $2,000 a year 
and it is essential that they should be 
provided with low-income housing they 
van afford.” He points out that federally 
subsided public housing, with -an average 
rent of $41 a month, is the most direct 
solution for these families. The Indiana¬ 
polis Housing Authority has been 
re-activated, with Mr Savage as vice- 
president, and ir looks as if the city will 
see public housing going up in 1965 and 
1966 for the first time since the war. 

There are oilier signs that the city’s 
attitude towards accepting federal money 
is softening. During the present session 
of the Indiana State Legislature, which 
opened in January and which is now con¬ 
trolled by Democrats, it is very likely that 
the statute forbidding the use of federal 
funds for slum clearance will be repealed. 
If this happens it is virtually certain that 
the city council will vote for the first time 
in favour of using such help. 
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i* a holding company which, through 
operating subsidiaries In the United States 
and Canada, owns Important real estate 
Investments In North America. Its shares 
afford a medium through which investors 
can take an Interest in an expanding group. 


Further details of the Company and its properties 
may be obtained on application 
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That is the amount of overseas capita] invested in 
Australia over the past six years About half of this came 
from British investors Over five hundred British firms 
have established subsidiary companies there and have 
made a major contribution to the rapid expansion and 
development of Australia as a growing industrial nation 

Businessmen all over the world recogniso that Australia 
is a vigorous country offering excellent opportunity for 
investment and enterprise because AUSTRALIA HAS 


Strong British traditions ■ political stability 

■ a skilled and expanding work force ■ a free 
enterprise economy ■ great natural resources 

■ a fast-growing domestic market ■ and is close 
to Asian and Pacific markets 

Information is available from the Office of 
the HIGH COMMISSIONER AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE 
LONDON W C 2 TEMPLE BAR 2435 AND AT THE OFFICE 
OF THE AGENT GENERAL FOR EACH AUSTRALIAN STATE 


AUSTRALIA IS BUILDING, PRODUCING, DEVELOPING 
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THIS MAN 
IS YOUR 
BEST 

EXECUTIVE 


... BUT DOES HE REALLY FEEL 
PART OF YOUR TEAM? 


You (my him well, reward his ability with prise comes, from the feeling of feeing strings. It is a warm, personal expression 
promotion. He has the security of a pen- wanted, from the realization thatauy spec- of thanks valued as such by the man who 
sion. He should feel part of the team—but ial initiative oifoffart taken on the firm's received it. 

how do you know that he docs? behalf will be noticed and appreciated. What form should your firm’s presen- 

It is hardly necessary to mention that Anj real leader of men knows that there is tations take? They should be gifts of a tjihi- 

nowadays able executives arc at a pre- more to it than flic salary slip—that there is, lity that you would like to receive yonr- 
mium. A glance at the cvcr-increasing as well, an invisible but real reward which self. Nothing less. For this reason Rolcx 
advertisements put out by companies makes some organizations great, unassail- watches are the presentation gifts pur 
hoping to attract top staff w ill quickly re- able. excellence. Rolex watches are worn by 

mind you of this. And top staff are well This is why the chief executives of the world leaders in politics, finance, industry 
known to be occupationally mobile—-only most famous firms in the world pay as and technology. This is no idle claim—the 
504 out of 1000 executives in a recent much attention to presentation schemes dazzling array of portraits of famous 
McGraw-Hill sample study held the same asthey do to salary increases and bonuses. Rolex ow ners on the w alls of the Rolex 
job, in the same company, in the same For the right kind of presentation is not headquarters at Geneva proves it.* 
place, for longer than 12 months. This w as impersonal as riioncy is—it is 4 human So the executive w ho receives a Rolex 

over a 20-year period I gesture which does not instinctively feels that his 

Yet paying good money is poi enough to con>c,in,monthly \york is appreciated fully, 

make the best executives stay. They must merits, s subject 16 good' ii^ou are In Geneva, 

also fed happv. And happiness in an enter- behaviour. There are no 1— M m m ■ i i you *111 ** welcomed at our 

| ail H DM world headquarters 

For a copy of the il lustrated presentation brochure, please w rite to 

THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY L I MITED ( Founder : II. U ilsdorf) .■ ? V- 

OENENA.SWtUCItUSD 

<0 
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l^UJ^rgbte bjLisineswQicn .. aqd ; citizens' 
organisations. New, York, lor example is 
testing m interesting scheme to torch the 
underprivileged how to live in .an urban 
society- There is ,emerging, noneK>o,sQQn> 
g new breed of urban statesmen, men like 
Mr Bacon ^ in Phila 4 tfjphia, Mr Herman in 
San Francisco, Mr Pease in Pittsburg^ Mr 
" Logue in Boston- These are the top flight, 
but development authorkics—with federal 
; money—are. also pushing up salary 7 scales 
right down the line in local government and 
attracting abler itytn and women. One of 
the greatest needs is for more people skilled 
m handling urban problems ; there arc far 
more jobs than qualified applicants. Con- 


gross recognised; $u$ Jgst m; when, : it 
authorised grants for scholarships in this 
field and for state training schemes. 
Another step forward was ^aken by Con¬ 
gress, last year when it offered grants 
and loans to cities fpf systems of public 
transport. (Money for plans was provided 
earlier.) The sum-- ! $37o million for the 
whole country-—is. litjtte more than token 
and it comes very late. The rime to plan a 
system of public transport is before the 
centre , of a city is torn up, not afterward ; 
before expressways have qei japd the best 
routes, not after they have been built. But 
at least it has been recognised that the plan¬ 
ning of cities and of transport,most go hand 



ift hand j ipdced, afjtef thc.npdfo)gf oat 
Vdl.be . m-M? r 

itfban highways unless tfce^arftiae 
of a ■!' continuous comprehensive r T Jp 
co.Hoperatiye : planning process.*;^ ; The 
majority of ^metropolitan areas ' are idrepdy 
complying with this provision -the 
ability to simulate thf/ftpw. of ttffic uadfcr 
various schemes is;> in 

therighr hana$ r Ajt the federal feyel; hKjrc 
•Sorts few o£p^\<i^tiaj(il^^3sau 
of public Roads; and rhe citj pinners 
together, ” 'j-'.", '- f 

All thj$ is to the good though dies is 
room for scepticism aboijt mass trtiiipqrt 
as a universal cure, for4iiingci&$> iltoaa 


Hail 


The first scheme for pro¬ 
viding aid from the federal 
government for planners of 
new towns, rejected by the 
last Congress, may be passed 
by this one. Meanwhile, 
partly encouraged by the 
prospect of subsidy, but 
mainly in response to mar¬ 
ket trends, the new town 
banner has been adopted by a number of of new towns on both sides of the 

private companies which would have been Atlantic. 

interested in nothing more elaborate than Columbia is the brain-child of 

the crudest, form of housing subdivision Mr James Rouse, a mortgage banker and 

a few years tfgo. Slnwly, the planned developer (particularly of shopping 

community is becoming fashionable. centres), who takes the social implications 

To sell houses is no longer enough ; of his work very seriously. Before his 

developers must also offer a 44 way of life,” company, Community Research and 

which includes a fancy lay-out, facilities Development, Ine., set ajbout its ambi- 

for recreation, conscious landscaping tious new town scheme it appointed an 

effects. Among variations are the holiday impressive panel of acadeimc experts to 

and retirement communities concentrated advise it on just what the ingredients for 

in the sunshine of Florida, Arizona and the ideal new community should be. 

California. But even in those non- Perhaps more important, Columbia has 

specialist 44 new towns ” which have set the promise of economic success which 

out to gain employment for their in- should help to prevent its languishing as 

habitants, it has proved almost impos- a community. 

sible to build anything except huge green It is on a plum site, west of the 

dormitories around the empty spaces expressway between Washington and 

zoned for industry. And since the appeal Baltimore, well connected with other 

to middle-class buyers has often been to roads. The entire population of the 

“ live with people just like you ", working- Washington-Baltimorc area is expected 

class accommodation has not exactly to double in 35 years and in this context 

grown apace. the planned growth of Columbia to 

Two projects for new towns near 100,000 people and 30,000 jobs in 15 years 

Washington, DC, have attracted rather is quite realistic. Already 6,000 people 

wider attention; the first, Reston, near live scattered about the 14,000-acre site 

Dulles International Airport, is primarily and new industry has spilled into the area 

an attempt at outstanding—and costly— with 3,500 jobs. By the 140 separate land 

design. The second, whose plans were deals which assembled this tract, CRD 

published last November, is Columbia, in cast its net round an already shooting 

Howard County between Washington growth. 

and Baltimore. Since this represents the Howard County, which had to give 
most conscious American effort so far to consent, has been promised that in the 

meet the needs of a rounded community development stage Columbia will not be a 

within a carefully costed commercial pro. tax liability (the most costly stage* of all 

ject, it deserves the attention £f builders new towns is always at the beginning 



when infrastructure is created ; jfii&cfoF 
population). . The dodge hfcije 
intended^ to prevent the'" capitaf tost .tbl 
the devclbper being top great trhher A ia 
to get the area declared an “Improved 
ment District ” in the 'sense usually 
applied to large Water or seWage 
schemes. Then long-range (40-ye^ lqw. 
interest bonds may be floated to finance' 
the community which wifi later tak? over. 
responsibility for the Irtmd*. This. will, 
pay for common services. Some other de¬ 
velopment costs will be bdrne by CRD in; 
its prime function as land developer, 
others again by the individual owners or 
builders to whom they sell or mortgage 
and who will be required to build (tb their 
own design) according to the plan* All 
social capital has to be attributed ih detail 
to one or other of these three sources and, 
balanced against land sales, the calculated 
result is profitable. 

The plan for Columbia, partly dictated 
by the gaps of unacquired land through¬ 
out the site, is a series of 44 villages ” of 
10,000-12,000 people clustered round a 
town centre. There from the start will be 
one of Mr Rouse’s shopping centres which 
will serve the surrounding region before 
Columbia itself exists. CRD may also 
itself build high fiats and offices in the 
centre. Green spaces, golf courses and 
lakes are great features of the design for 
the whole town which includes separate 
roadways for a mini-bus transport 
system. There will be on average only 
two families to an acre. 

Community centres including primary 
schools and child* care units for neigh¬ 
bourhoods are an important part of the 
plan. Still more important, and much 
harder to realize, is that they should be 
integrated communities Both Baltimore 
and Washing^ have exceptionally high 
proportions of Negroes in their popula¬ 
tions. In theory at least no 41 village* 
should be predominantly white or Negro, 
yet this may be rather hard to ensure in 
practice. But if it welcomes Negroes at 
all—and can make itself attractive to 
them—Columbia will be distinct among 
new town projects. 
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take people out of a city as well as brittg 
them JtL And If the demand is for com¬ 
munication between suburbs, rather than 
from the suburbs into the centre, the 
provision of public transport may involve 
subsidies greater than is justified by the 
demand* 

The : Administration** new proposals for 
urban regeneration will npt be known until 
the President sends his message to Con¬ 
gress* probably later this Ulonth. But (here 
are famta of what the future holds in the 
Budget and Economic Report. Unquestion¬ 
ably the most important is the decision to 
require increasingly, as a\ condition of 
federal aid, that the multiphcky of govern¬ 
ments in each metropolitan area work and 
plan together. Also striking..!* the admis¬ 
sion that more housing for people of low 
and mn^u^e. incomes must be built in the 
centres of pities,, feat simplement^ par¬ 
ticularly. tfe elderly, the ,handicapped 
and tfere ^fepiaced by urban renewal, are 
to be proposed. And the. supply oE public 
housing to be augmented, if Congress, 
agrees, py the jjurimse and rehabilitation 
o! existing bqusinfe. J 1 

A number of promising proposals which 
Congress turned doyra or postponed last 
year seem likely to,be revived. One, to 
which Dr Weaver, the head of HHFA, 
attaches mat importance, would give states 
and local governments grants for planning 
ahead for public facilities and for buying 
up land in the suburbs, so as to provide 
for orderly growth and open spaces in 


New heart 


Los Angeles 

In extent the largest city 
in the United States, in 
looks Los Angeles is one 
of the most disreputable 
in the world. It is the 
prime example of a town 
that has been both choked 
and bloated by the motor 
car; decayed at the core it sprawls into 
a mass of shapeless suburbs, spreading 
over 450 square miles of once beautiful 
countryside. Ever ainco the war its rev- 
sponsible citizens have been striving to 
bring life and prosperity back to the 
heart pf Los Angeles, notably by razing 
24 blocks of antiquated buildings to 
develop a new Civic Ceptjre of offices 
for the city, state and federal govern¬ 
ments, set around a broad mall with 
gardens and fountains. 

Now 70 per cent complete, this project 
has lacked architectural distinction; it 
has also lacked any attraction (except for 
its underground car parks) to bring in 
people who did not have business there; 
at night it was deserted. These faults are 
now being remedied by the Music Centre 


metropolitlp areas. (The present open- 
space grants Of the URA nave had few 
takers at the local level.) Another would 
have provided federal help for the planning 
of hew towns, something which has. beta 
neglected in the preoccupation with the 
plight of the cities. 

Finally, the Administration will ask-again 
for the creation of the Department of Urban 
Affairs which the last Congress refused to 
give President Kennedy, partly at least 
because it feared that its first head would 
be Dr Weaver who is a Negro; Whether 
renaming the federal housing complex and 
giving it greater status and broader respon¬ 
sibilities would cut down much of the 
bureaucratic jungle is another matter. At 
present securing federal aid for cities is an 
art in itself—and an essential one for plan¬ 
ners, though coordination among the 
various housing agencies is increasing. 

Tbe.most \tpkh 4 de¥fMS^«nt, hbwctfff, " 
is close xejtftionsM3(p#!ng up between* 
the .urban renewal panmaac^and the war 
on poverty. *This 4 s mt altogether siuprjs- 
uncovered horror^ 
in the slums whjA $any Americans diad^ 
beeh happy to* ignore ahd Kas-rnade plain 
the enormous.size of the challenge^ society. . 
If nothing difc'it has been, as ‘Mr Slayton * 
says, a srab at the conscience of the com¬ 
munity. This ;s, indeed, what many pro-’ 
petty owners dislike about it. Festering 
clusters of poor, untrained, socially back¬ 
ward Negroes have been dislodged and re¬ 
housed in more genteel neighbourhoods, 
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valtiei depend on keeping them but. " 1 
Jh the course of trying to fed nty bodies 
for these people offic^als drscovered how 
great was their need, hot only for shelter, 
but for health services, remedial education, 
retraining for employment and the whole 
range of public aha private welfare ser¬ 
ies, ; The forerunner of the (Community 
Action sfectiop of the War On poverty is the 
work done to unify family services by the 
Ford Foundations “grey areas* project 
*nd the President^ G&toreittte. on 
Delinquency. localdevelopment agencies, 
Which had to turn’ to the various Welfare 
agencies for help in rehousing people, hate 
been deeply involved in this pilot pro¬ 
gramme in cities such as Boston^and New 
Haven. One idea which they have contribu¬ 
ted is that there should be a multi-service 



for the Performing Arts ; the Erst section, 
a concert hall, which opened in Decem¬ 
ber, is to be followed by a conventional 
and a circular theatre. To be completed 
by the end of next year, the Centre will 
cost $33.5 million, over half of which has 
been raised by private efforts ; the rest of 
the money and the land have been given 
by the county authorities. The Music 
Centre is supplying Los Angeles with two 
things which it has needed badly—a cul¬ 
tural hub and a community spirit, rNext 
comes, the Cent^opolis plan, co-ordinating 
all existing redevelopment projects ; this 
would divide the whole core of ft* g}ty 
into functional districts—for offices,, de¬ 
partment stores and so on—and eliminate 
all cars, although not buses, from the heart 
of Los Angeles. . y. ^ , J , 


‘ * neighbourhood they are often more rece$- 
^vc.lhan usual to offers of help which in the 
/ ordinary way are too fragmented and 160 
. remote, both physically, and spiritually. 

^ * For over half of its life the urban renewal 
programme operated under m -Republican 
; Administration whose interest in the civilis¬ 
ing values of the dey and in social improve¬ 
ment lagged far behind its solicitude for 
private enterprise. With the Kennedy 
' Administration this began to change. It is 
a far cry from the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion to Mr Slayton’s statement that today 

Our concern should be less with the prob¬ 
lems of the cities than with the develop¬ 
ment in urban sodety of more effective 
measures for creating opportunity and for 
relating people to opportunity. 

The recognition that all urban problems 
must be tackled as a whole is one thing; 
to bring it about another, under a system 
of divided powers and mutual suspicions. 
Logically there ought to be some form of 
block grant to cities, but the anti-urban bias 
which has been so strong a feature of 
American life and the incapacity of some 
cities to govern themselves successfully 111 
the past have made this seem remote. 

Last month, however, Dr Weaver, the 
head of HHFA, discussed the daring (for 
America) idea that a certain percentage of 
a federal grant might be set aside for a 
city to use as it pleased. Other possible 
innovations which he mentioned included 
a federal representative in each of the large 
metropolitan areas, as a means of stimulat¬ 
ing regional planning, and the idea of 
an urban extension service. This rather 
cloudy concept, would parallel the agri¬ 
cultural extension service under which 
land-grant colleges give technical advice to 
farmers and other residents of rural areas. 

, fene of these ideas may be adopted by 
Coqgres* thlsyeaj* but at least they show 
that lively thinking is going on. Certainly 
,the, federal, government is beginning to 
appreciate that more is involved in urban 
new buildings. And last 
'years note are the best guarantee that the 
wat o& povexty and the urban renewal pro¬ 
gramme' will oe pursued with vigour. 
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THE £Q®NQM«T KBBEVAHY. ^ .^5 

The Quantifiers 

R ESEAnCfi ls Atpc?lta 4 » ^\jtsui4lKg;cbn- 
trib^obn t$' uteri''affairs,' ffjcfcivlty 
spineiiinss seletns epnfuwd with acdbn/.tihk 
lS. no crjjijcUm of the Impwtanr tbcjanteil 


tfeyelopments ip this field: In American 
. (universities 14 urban studies * ire, fashion¬ 
able $id combine the skills bf the economist, 
(he sdclologlSt, the business expert and the 
.Operational researcher, harnessing, all to the 
power of the compiler to process data and 
feveal relationships ’between, (he vastly 
varied , activities of ttiie city or the region. 
These series have produced some high- 
powered input-dutpvu analyses?; of regional 
growth and in cities "university teams are 
pfteh called to the help Of private agencies 
or public' administrators. In this way, and 
‘through the universities' own direct'involve¬ 
ment in Slum property in qitles like Chfcago, 
theoreticians and ne^d researchers 1 find 
(hemselVes Impsjtleht * critics of polios 
which actually, frevepr rt^lr 1 werfk being bf 
Jdpuch practical use. ' 6,is rare indeed for a 
region which Is f ^blc for economic or plan- 
ning purposes lo Correspond to any unified 
source of administration; so' the chances of 
bffectfve action within the accepred conven¬ 
tions of government are small: 

Millions of' dollars are available for 
research: Surprisingly enough the biggest 
source is the federal Bureau of Public Roads, 
usually regarded as the monstrous negator 
of urban planning. Through the medium 


What fiscal 
zoning 
looks like 

The most important 
influence On the haphazard 
sprawl of America** urban 
regions Is the system under 
which land use is controlled’ 
by small local government 
touts Which Subordinate <> 
everything to the local* tax 
fund (the process known j 
fiscal zoning); '■> Industry > 
makes for new; highway 
intersections in a constant - 
attempt to leap-frog Ovet 
residential development* in 
order to avoid paying taxes 
. to support a • community.'. 
New communities are' 
equally anxious'^ to zone 1 , 
their areas for industry^ ’ 
for houses on large plots-; 
these cost more to 'buy and' 
are fiierefare supposedly ; 
inhabited by rioh« people 
with feiv^chiidron who meed 
i comparatively iittii in the. 
way- of dchoolfcr Aerisoonis*' 
.the proportion;ibf .families 


moi^y.4Bto ,mb*« affaus ig geq«cal. 
Toe «eoon 4 bigg«t iourc« oftipccpi* i$ a 
private one, .the, Ford Foundation’s Public 
Affairs Programme; some $40 million has 
so far been spent in cities under this scheme, 
mote arid mote on-'btbjeftt 'wMai-: are ex¬ 
pected to produce practical results rather 
than on fbe safety academic. . .. 

1. Region on a Couch 

T to New-York'Region hasb^enthf sub¬ 
ject of what fnus* be the mbst 1 massive 
analysis of a developed -area ever 4 rtempted 
\anywhere in the world. This Wa* under *bc 
auspices not of-a gov&hment*! tak-buf Of 
a , venerable private <#gariis*tion, Ihe Reg- 
idtoafpfcm AsfspdatiOrtV^h*ch Am*mad* its 
mark in 1^26 with the-pnbljcation of a plan 
for New York State in -the da^s when' audi 
things had/bfftly becn/hea^d bf: 'Thirty 
years later, 'revived With' a large dd^ ’of 
money from the Ford ‘ Foundation and 
others, the ! association asked the Harvard 
University Graduate School of Public 
Adttlipistratkwi to' analyse the pfiysiCa^abd 
econoniic structure of ii, cdUnjirt stretching 
roughly fd nffles from Times'‘Square. The 
aim w*S to find not. only whae was there 
but why, thus establishing trends which 
could be projected as far as 1985. The 
analysis filled nine volumes, describing the 



fhywcftJ: wd;dyw»6,rffotiMstyp-tfipb, 
.h«4»iqg, >w«i 4 i; 

',«J»o«f$an* tniupMt >«.*,• 

• . >K*» inis *Bfocm#tio» ei»wg«d gn mm- 
m W<xm *fc* refion sAiji ifcjul^bcin 
ms* iM*w*ia# sionds dondaued. A-.&v 
stretchiflgiwidwu (bruMwioo miles «nd 
covering ovef : tpke the. prmqtbulU<ep 
area, would b* pftpwl*te4 by ml ex«* 6 mil¬ 
lion geo?!* ftp i960), 

hvrag forth# wiittimt away from thoir 
work,.. a* a re»uU nfn«port would replace 
education astheraiwiitwpcf public jnvett- 
ment, requirin*. $iS biUiop «.capital.ex¬ 
penditure between 2960 and * 9*5 Wdud- 
> 7 . 35 « worth of load* ter every eatra 
WfoooW)- Sucbis ; die,m*«u»We-oo«t of 
sprawl.. The Regional jfen A^sno^rifln lays 
.uw,pjmw.,bteme for, (bia.distended. 09 wth 
*mf el z itj» present. “JBscai jonfng/* 
.policy, of. local authorities. Tbe issq»^i 
as now working out Jt* ^wn, pcheme ; lor 
. channelling die tide of growch and dispcfdAl 


yet more economic sysUi 
what hope .is jhere of 
done?” 


this ,4ctuallx being 


way. of fchoolsh As soonifl* . taxoj -abd demand great dcal’in sehelces beoome* too . 
.the proportion>!Of .families high, ootnmexohd artd resideosnl deefelopefs inove on, 
who.'pay nothing much In. leanmarijagK e d,’arear.of>iani^boilt'Upilaiid behind thermo 


2, Crtyon aCoinputer 

O Nit of fa «M>st cxduog idoas to come 
out of American cities in recent years is 
the belief that the continuous development 
of a city should be capable, like the pro- 
ddOpon procen ia-a i»ctpry,.gf^vptessk>n 
' in^Ams of an tlectronic tofckl. One* clear 
expression js achieved, subtle forms of con¬ 
trol become possible. Since American 
planners are* perforce/ great believers in 
indirect influences rather than direct con¬ 
trols, to be able to distinguish in detutl the 
effects of a large variety of influences on 
the market for urban land is extremely 
important to them. This is what Son 
Francisco is seeking as the basic tool of its 
Community Renewal Programme \ these 
comprehensive schemes, to which the federal 
government contributes, act prierittei for a 
city's redevelopment fob many yeara ahead. 
To early out this formidable piece of 

S stems analysis the city has engaged affirm 
industrial consultants* Arthur D. Uttfc 
Inc., with hclp firom che Univerafty fef Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley. Using every conceivable 
form of exiftiog reoOrd and titting hi* With 
special sunwye where necessary, the infor¬ 
mation is befog organised>fo-^terms^bf the 
four main forces which shape physical 
change of the city. 1 TfieSe are stocks of 
space, usersofspace, private develepdrs wad 
/investors in space, public policies and* pro¬ 
grammes. NormaHyy of course, cities afce 
lucky if ‘they can griasp ihe implicarions of 
.even che fourotr item *at anybdint in time, 
let alone the contiguous mceraction of ali 
upon -each, .«> v • 

.. At mathematical model oi;die 'housing 
market has already been construcced^ to.‘be 
?used to test and predict tbe^ interpliy :of 
.changes ind their impacoao&v the Whok 
maakec, and on pOrticuhm sfoghbourhoods 
and categories of people. Industrial and 
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•commercial factor* will be added later. In 
ti&e San Franciscomay be able to assess 
what the closing of a single factory would 
do to the house occupancy of a given area 
or the age and colour structure of a par¬ 
ticular school. It should be able to analyse 
the effects 6f the City’s own taxes or of 
the labour market in the surrounding region 
on the type of building erected, or 
neglected, in any part of San Francisco. 
The city wants to work o^t a programme of 
renewal Which will determine the parts to 
be rebuilt, rehabilitated, converted to 
another use or simply left alone for the time 
being. The model is intended not only 
to make such a programme realistic but 
to keep it that way, by showing what public 
action will produce the desired result. 

This is only a tool, useless unless the city 
decides where it stands on certain funda¬ 
mental policies which must provide the 
goals of the programme. This is exactly 
what could render the whole complex exer¬ 
cise embarrassingly useless, for computers 
tend to demand plain answers to questions 
which people would prefer not to be plain 
about In order to renew itself by this 
means, San Francisco may first have to 
decide, for example, how far it wants to 
go to attract back into the city the middle- 
class families who have left it, or the jobs 
for the working class people who have 


remained. Tbc cost of providing the most 
flexible planning tool any city has ever had 
within ns grasp is relatively modest—ah 
estimated $1.1 million speht over 26 
months. But this will have been wasted if 
the key decisions are not forthcoming. 

3. Transport on a Grid 

I N the past ten years the combination of 
land use and travel survey first used in 
Detroit in 1954 has. brought American 
transport economists more and more into 
the field of general city planning. This has 
been encouraged by the fact that after next 
June federal grants for highways in urban 
areas of more than 50,000 people will only 
be available where there is continuous 
comprehensive transport planning. 

Such is Philadelphia’s Penn-Jersey study; 
its brief, both vague and wide, is “ to 
promote a desired pattern of transportation 
and land use ” in an area embracing the city 
of Philadelphia and parts of eight surround¬ 
ing counties, with a population of 4,500,000. 
It is a public agency with $5 million from 
the local authorities concerned, the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. It spent two-and^a-half 
years on an intensive study of homes, busi¬ 
nesses and users of public transport, relat- 
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ing all iQ a'land -nse survey based the 
division or thfe ^efltfre l are6 into a 'qfcirter- 
mile grid. An economic survey was al^o 
made of industry and of land use. This has 
now been processed with the help of in 
I&H 401 computer and an electronic map¬ 
making machine which builds up the ma p 
at lightning speed, one dot for each Unit of 
the grid, achieving in ii hours what five 
draughtsmen working by band would do in 
five days. The results are supposed to 
enable the agency to produce plans for 
1975 1985, on the basis of trends 

deduced from the data. 

Already they have shown that by 1975 
there will be an increase of 34 per cent in 
journeys and that many of these will have to 
be on public transport—new facilities will 
be required, subsidised if necessary—since 
it will be impossible to provide enough extra 
road space. Even so, to meet the needs 
of the distended city region in ten years* 
time, between $1.6 ana $2.5 billion will 
have to be invested in transport. This is 
on the basis of undiverted trends. The 
agency has enough information not only to 
plan a transport system but also to prescribe 
more economic locations for industry, hous¬ 
ing and open spaces. Whether it will be 
allowed to do so is another matter; as many 
as 500 separate bodies are involved in 
controlling land use in the region. 


Lessons for Britain 

A merica’s techniques of urban renewal lessons which the builders and rebuilders of different picture indeed. The practical in- 

have been developed in a political and Brit$l| cities can leam from their American volvement of American universities in the 

administrative climate very different from counterparts^ ^ £ne Is the value of scientific of cities and their regions is ah 

Britain’s. Nevertheless, without making the quantified foafasis. Another is a sensitivity exa^p^which, with its acute shortage of 

mistake of thinking that ideas which work to market forces^and financial implications. skilly Britain cannot afford to ignore, 

in one country can be adopted wholesale in The third is a democratic awareness The federally-aided processes of urban re- 
another, it is well worth trying to pick out that a 'city of 100,000 inhabitants^.newel Ascribed in the previous pages 

those points at which British cities could sists of K^,<x^cp.qtcntial^ objectors to be tstonfefr,British visitors for rather different 

meet their similar problems with similar won Offer ideas* ft is easy to sefc ; rca$on$r^mainly, for their enviable measure 

techniques. The differences are perhaps that,iSij^ree.are intensified by the fact v tha? Of faft^yndence and direct action. _ Com- 

raore Obvious ; for a stan publieactivity in ' J* ‘ ftave^no ^ pols^ry^urchase (“eminent domain” to 

clearing slums and building houses has a act ; tSjpey can ; ofiftf ^£meif£&s) is a far more ruthless affair in 

very much longer history in Britain (Where Bpuriful United States. < The public authority 

40 per cent of all housebuilding is done by WridtejAy a fair marker price for the site 

public authorities) and nobody question* the at 0 mmt r #ki^|red as. it stands—but with no noq- 

expendituie of public money on these of “maximum alternate use, value* 

things. Development plans for the rebuild- power** this fa AS the W0b V- ■ of the other regulations, which 

ing of cities have a statutory force and the Bi&isIL oppcrB, {^^^British. planners. Arguments about 

wartime destruction forced many cities into p°5l^|^MiSld btfcd which they . carry on while the bulldozer 

massive rebuilding and replanning. But only m^^fii|Bty)jeable to cajriy out. 'iwnitwotk And what British local 

comparatively recently has the problem They hayp at la*fvbeguif to make use of authorftf would not envy a system which 
arisen of how to renew large areas where the Aineri^a^t^PJ^putri^ed;; planning recogaftes that the cost of acquiring and 

the old fabric is still standing and serving a forotraflfc. Btjtyjust imagine mat, far ■ dearmgjand is greater than the subsequent 

useful purpose. And, traffic-chokcd and example, the Lemon County Council l market wlue of the site and should there- 

decrepit as so many town centres in Britain could havedone if it had had advance with* fore be subsidised centrally ? Britain may 

are, they have not suffered the concussion ins of th^ bdoin in office building and. its soon have to return to this principle, 

experienced by American city centres from effects thtaugh the kind of electronic plan- American dries are even more conscious 
the blast of their suburban explosion. This ning model which San FrandsCO is in the tjban British ones of the need to push 

fact, largely the result of planning control prboest devolving (^555). If the South their taxable values, but under a feder- 
of urban growth, does not make renewal East Study, the currtdt planniag guide to; my^dtkd urban ^renewal scheme they 

any less necessary but it does make it the London region; had been carried out ffidtrfd be able to have a little respite in 

harder to carry out without doing serious with the clear-eyed thoroughness of the which to consider priorities other thin the 

sodal and economic damage in die process. survey of the New York metropolitan region short-term tax fund. Help from the federal 

There are, however, three most important (p. 555), it might have presented a very government does, at any rate, make it pOS- 
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siblc to prefer the best scheme rather than 
the highest bid irtiaideatoig^ith priwe 
devdopen, t ^wrer inaraBritish 
towns are regrettably shbrt-sigto}. With 
very much more power. *nd inclination, to 
undertake new dcvdtip&eiu themselves,. 
British tofcns tend R> regard private de¬ 
velopers at worst as enemies, at, best, as 
uneasy allies. But it they always had as 
■ clear-headed an appreciation of the value of 
new investment in a city, whether public or 
private, as is frequently to be found ^moxlg 
city officials in the United States, they might 
more readily find . solutions ' that make 
economic as well as social sense* 

America’s preference for public encour¬ 
agement of the private market rather than 
direct public action has createdover die 
years an elaborate scries of federal and local 
incentives—cheap loans, mortgage insur¬ 
ance, depreciation allowances, focal tax re¬ 
bates—to private builders willing to provide 
at limited profit dwellings for families of 
moderate means or old people living on their 
own. Though these schemes have little 
direct relevance to the people actually dis¬ 
placed by renewal—who are usually too poor 
to afford them—for any British govern¬ 
ment which believes that private enterprise 
does have a part to play in the range between 
luxury accommodation and council housing, 
they are worthy of attention. They are 
certainly more promising than Britain’s new 
Housing Corporation, which allows no 
protit at all to the housing associations 
which borrow from it and yet has no par¬ 
ticularly cheap money to offer. 

The mistakes as well as the successes of 
the urban renewal programme are some¬ 
thing that the Britishftcan learn from. The 
most obvious ones—the dangers of piece¬ 
meal redevelopment or of planning roads 
without reference to buildings—are com¬ 
mon to both countries. But America, having 
gone much further in the process of middle- 
class dispersal from city to suburb, serves 


AMERICA'S CITIES 


as a dreadful warning to those who main- 

;r - ifaonhM 

fit Mat urban reoewal In the 

" United-State* demonstrate the' danger of 
waiting to rebuild tideridentfolarea* until 
themtfrket Winch;could bfejfe to Dtfrn*the 
project fata passed by on 

To feave “ to the. ekweoih Jhour 
also ignore*' tf$ ineecajiabfo sjbml co&tr of 
abandonlhg gtfnemions to hi de- 

pressed and dejprasfog fusvou&Bogs Whtare 
tb*pcof; qwky of thc ^vironment is 
matched by "poor schools, med^; services, 
recreation opportunities and sofcrtfc It is 
indeed the recognition dm pewfe and 
places must be treated as one ptobiap that 
is beginning to produce some pf the most 
interesting American projects. To study 
rehabilitation techniques in Boston (p.544; 
or community planning in New Haven 
(p. 548) is as important to the British as to 
learn of federal mortgage insurance. 

The British local government official, con¬ 
cerned to get through his administrative 
obligations with the minimum fuss, would 
probably be appalled at the vigour and 
vagaries of American grass-roots democracy. 
This is the element which, above all, makes 
the chemistry of local planning so different 
in the two countries. The large British 
cities like Glasgow, Newcastle and Liver¬ 
pool, with rebuilding programmes as big as 
anything in America, are beginning to realise 
that their plans too must have the under¬ 
standing and sympathy of their populations. 
But in Philadelphia this was the starting 
point, not a generous afterthought. 

The business community which paid the 
local taxes, the families in the houses which 
might be pulled down or “ rescued,” had 
to be made to want change, or At least not 
be too hostile to it. To get across the simple 
idea of planning, children were sent out to 
draw “ plans ” of their neighbourhoods as 


they would like them to be: a hu 



- . r - ‘ . 

fede&k»pmcnt and Wm 'itoA <r_ 

' imkha 

Some of \ t i 

American towns; ^ the 1 

*«*$t of load demMod ARd c^ not txfet 
guy other way; the comiffijjliiy or * " 
riaf members of it, decidethat t*~ 
Planning and get people to come i „ 

The urban renewal legislatioo ltsetf ^ _ 
traced back to a law about slum deasSflce 
Passed in Illinois in 1947, directly inspired 
by * citizens* group in Chicago which it 
still extremely active. 

Naturally there is a price to pay. The 
confusing proliferation of agencies con¬ 
cerned with planning and renewal is one 
result of this private enthusiasm and of the 
approach which encourages piecemeal objec¬ 
tives anyway. In San Francisco, for ex¬ 
ample, neither the labours of the transport 
planners, nor the urban renewal agency, nor 
the city planning department had produced 
any constructive thought about what should 
happen to Market Street, the long, tatty 
main street which was to be torn up to build 
the new underground railway. Finally the 
Market Street traders formed their own 
planning group, to join all the others in 
drawing up a scheme supposed to please 
everybody. 

But not every marriage of private aims 
and public planning need be as ungainly as 
this one. As Britain rebuilds itself and, in¬ 
evitably, rebuilds many people’s lives at die 
same time, it has somehow got to come to 
terms with the gargantuan task of recoil* 
tiling democracy with efficiency. America 
can nelp it to learn. 



A Future 
for 

the Past 

IF urban renewal is to 
proside every American 
with a place really fit to 
live in, it should pre¬ 
serve links w ith his pa^t 
in order to give the 
continuity of tradition and the interest oF 
variety to his new surroundings. The re¬ 
construction of whole towns to illustrate 
the heritage of history, and to attract 
tourists, came long before urban renewal; 
Williamsburg is the most famous of these 
projects. Blit grants are now available 
for similar schemes, although on a smaller 


scale, and are being used in places a> far 
apart, in distance and in period, as 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and Sacra- 
memo, California. 

Cities with famous pasts have been en¬ 
couraged by urban renewal grams to save 
their historic buildings and to put them 
back into suitable settings, as is bring done 


for Boston’s Fancuil Hall, die “ Cradle 
of Liberty,” and Philadelphia’s Inde¬ 
pendence Hall. But it is easy to 
forget how soon the past becomes his¬ 
tory, particularly in architecture and in 
America, as New York and Chicago 
especially arc at last realising. Urban 
renewal schemes may not have been 
faultless in this matter, but they are not 
to blame for the destruction of Sanford 
White’s Pennsylvania Station in New 
York or of Louis Sullivan’s Garrick 
Theatre in Chicago, key buildings of the 
turn of die century. These have both 
fallen to business developers, as have 
many other potential monuments. 
Indeed, nearly half of the 7,000 buildings 
marked thirty years ago as worthy of 
safeguarding for their national significance 
have already disappeared. But the need 
not only to designate “ historic land¬ 
marks” but also to make efforts to pre¬ 
serve them is now being Videly recognised. 
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The art of driving 


Which frontiers? Almost any you care to 
name. For what purpose? To sell any of the 
wide range of products made by Rolls-Royce. 

Aero engines? 110 airlines are operating or 
have ordered Rolls-Royce powered aircraft — 
half the jet and propjct airliners in the Western 
world. And today 95% of all Rolls-Royce 
Continental light aircraft engines are sold to 
overseas manufacturers. Since the war the 
Rolls-Royce share has totalled over 70% 


of all Britain's aero engine exports. 

Cars? Nearly half of all Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley motor cars are exported. You'll iind 
current models on the roads of more than 50 
countries, ranging from Norway toNew Zealand 
and from North America to Japan. 

Diesel and petrol engines ? They've crossed 
more than 100 frontiers, selling in the face of 
fhtense international competition. 

Overseas co-operation? Rolls-Royce has 
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across frontiers 


active and important licence or technical co¬ 
operation agreements in France, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden, Belgium, Canada, Australia and 
India. 

Add it all together — and you get a figure 
of more than £240,000,000 of exports in the five 
years 1959-1963. 

THE SECRET? 

What is the secret? There is none. There ore 


exceptionally large resources, so that Rolls- 
Royce can stand behind every product it makes. 

There is a world-wide service organisation and 
highly competent Rolls-Royce engineers per¬ 
manently resident in 42 countries; but, in I ROLLS 
the last analysis, the Company's export record 
depends on the determination and skill of the Ifj'l 
men who travel the world to discuss new 
projects. And salesmanship at this level is *1 *1 
an art. [ROYCeI 
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Innocents at Home 


Th* History of Broadcasting In iht 
United Kingdom t Volunie The 
Golden Age of Wireless 

By Asa Briggs. 

Oxford University Press. 704 pages. 75 s. 

It all happens in an innocent never-never 
land, when Professor Briggs's excellent 
second volume opens John Logic Baird is 
advertising desperately in the personal 
column of The Times; when it closes young 
Richard Dimbleby is commentating on 
motor trials in the north of England. It is 
a land in which Grace Wyndham Goldie is 
forever drama critic of The Listener; gentle 
Herbert Farjeon is the BBC satirist; and 
Radio Pictorial is giving away a crayon 
portrait of Henry Hall. 

But just how innocent and golden was it 
ically ? True, at the gateway to Eden still 
stands the gallant Sir John Reith, flailing at 
interlopers. But these were not quite Reith's 
golden years. Sometimes he even seems 
bored ; always the larger hope looms in his 
diaries: “Riddell drove me back to Savoy 
Hill; he said he thought I would be Prime 
Minister one day.’' But when in the end, 
he go<s, it is, stifling his disappointment, to 
Imperial Airways. 

Still, it is Reith’s Eden all right. The 
obiter dicta of bis men are splashed across 
these pages. “Broadcasting is not, and 
should not be,, democratic. “ The real 
degradation of the BBC started with the 
invention of that hellish department which 
is called Listener Research. Perhaps there 
was no great urge to worry when, by 1935, 
98 per cent of the population could hear the 
BBC on a cheap set. T hey took what they 
got. For the self-improving listener this 
was all right. For the mass audience it was 
not quite so rewarding. So half the audience 
tuned in to Radio Luxemburg on Sundays. 
Sir John was splendidly unconcerned. The 
real argument about the early BBC is 
whether he should have been. 

Not that he was never open to persuasion. 
There was the immortal Miss K. M. 
Cordeaux. of The Cottage, Bushey Grove 
Road. Watford. Miss Cordeaux wanted a 
daily religious service and she knew how 
to lobby for it. She goL it in January, 1928, 
and pressed again, characteristically: 

“ Now that the dear little Morning Service 
seems to have taken root and be thriving 
shall I ask for another quarter of an hour 
daily as fevensong ? ” But evensong was 
not really a manse word. She did not get it. 

Some Qf Reith’s problems linger to this 
dav. Why should the political parties con¬ 


trol political broadcasting ?, It it child's 
play for the BBC (*nd the ITA) ppw to dap 
down the communists, Welsh nationalists 
and flat-carthers. But ij* 1929 Reith 
received a letter from one prominent, but 
unpopular, politician offering “£100 from 
my own pocket for the right to speak for 
half an hour on politics. How ashamed you 
will all he in a few years for having muzzled 
the broadcast.” It was the first letter of 
many. The writer was Winston Churchill. 
He, for one, preferred the American way. 
There he could buy a hearing. 

Although the BBC professed to be 
worried in these years by outside criticism 
(and Reith himself was niggled even by the 
Ullswater committee's pathetic half-doubts 
over Reithian principles) it got off un¬ 
believably lightly. This was part and parcel 
of the times. The thirties were indeed the 
last sanctuary of insularity. The ultimate 
defence of the BBC was simply that it was 
British. The corporation has provided its 
supreme justification of itself in the excel¬ 
lence of its education and music services. 
But was it wholly right that broadcasting 
should stand primly aside from the flagging 
market of the thirties ? And, as Professor 
Briggs says, while the BBC bridged geo¬ 
graphy it never successfully bridged class. 
That was something that die war, at least 
temporarily, would help jt to do. 

There is a point where innocence shades 
off into sheer naivety. The star system, the 
growth of wireless personalities, began over 
the dead bodies o| those in Broadcasting 
House who saw radio as a precious art form. 
There was resistance even to printing 
actors' names in the Radio Times. This 
was when Auntie first got into her stride— 
which makes it so difficult to reform her 
now. But there must always be credit, 
which Professor Briggs rightly pays, to the 
sheer professionalism of the BBC's 
engineers. This was shown not only in the 
early Empire broadcasts (the King’s 
message and the rest) but also in the long 
and involved struggle with Baird. Some¬ 
times the men at the top wavered against 
Baird’s publicity. But the engineers never 
believed that his 30-line system was, or 
could be, television. They were proved 
right. This is by far the most enthralling 
of Professor Briggs's chapters, perhaps 
because there was a real controversy going 
on, outside the world of internal 
memoranda. If only there had been more 
intelligent controversy about the BBC itself 
some bad mistakes would have been 
avoided. 
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Inside Mississippi 

AjtiiMtiivIpp! i-fk Closed. Soaety : 

fana "Wi SfoitT. y 

Gollancz. 272 $afce$* 3<Sky 

This book has been written Jxt? brave 
defiance of its title. Dr lame* Silver, pro¬ 
fessor of history at the University of 
Mississippi for many years, has dared to 
tell his adopted state what is wrong with it 
and yet remain there. This is a dangerous 
part to play, as the daily flewspapers make 
clear. Dr Silver has tried to examine the 
causes of the isolation which Mississippi 
maintains all too successfully from the rest 
of the United States. (It was the last state 
to have completely segregated schools.) 
The roots are seen to lie in the agrarian 
economy of the state before the Civil War; 
dependent on slave labour, It chose to 
believe that Negroes were biologically 
inferior and that the Bible proclaimed this 
truth. The Civil War and the reconstruc¬ 
tion period that followed challenged these 
beliefs. But then white Mississippians, 
through a campaign of deliberate brutality, 
frightened the Negroes out of the political 
power which they were beginning to enjoy 
and carefully reorganised the state’s con¬ 
stitution so that they had no hope of regain¬ 
ing it 

This was the glorious “ victory ” which 
white Mississippi is trying to repeat today. 
Skilled at rewriting history, die state’s news¬ 
papers are adept in persuading Mississip¬ 
pians that they are right and the world is 
wrong. When a white man in his forties 
who had lived in Mississippi since the age 
of six was accused of killing a Negro civil 
rights leader, the headlines read “ Califor¬ 
nian is charged with Murder.” Dr Silver, 
as a historian, threw aside his loyalty to 
his university when it joined the conspiracy 
to preserve the Big Lie in 1962 after the 
first Negro student, Mr James Meredith, 
was forcibly enrolled there. The university 
supported the local contention that the 
federal marshals and not the crowd of angry 
whites were responsible for the savage riots, 
although the world's newspapermen, who 
were there in great numbers (one of them 
was killed), reported to the contrary. This 
moved Dr Silver to declare the state sv a 
dosed society,” as near to a police state as 
America has ever known, in an address for 
the Southern Historical Association at the 
end of 1963. m 

In expanding the address to book length, 
he has included some touching letters to his 
family and to friends who believe in the 
Negro's cause though living in Mississippi. 
These pay Mississippi a tribute which it 
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SHS keep Britain's!roads 
as safe as steel can rriake them 


SHS means Structural Hollow 
Sections. Square, circular or 
rectangular, they combine light 
weight with high strength. 

SHS are playing a major part in 
Britain's newest road building 
projects. Used in balustrading, 
pedestrian guard railing, hand 
railing and fences, they are 
contributing towards improved 
safety. 



shs provide exaotly the right 
properties for this vital job. hi 
addition, their inherently neat 
and pleasing appearance meets 
the needs of modern design. 

Stewarts and Lloyds Limited, 
Structural Steel Department, 
Uoyd House. Colmore Circus, 
Birmingham, 4 

Telephone; Central 3300.Tctox: 3333 
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New Zealand Aspirations 
in the Pacific in the 
Nineteenth Cefltjuuy 

A SGI S ROSS ' ■; ' . 

The author traces the development of New ,f 
Zealand's i Missionary^ commercial ,rapd potjiu,. 
asplratiom and acti\ ities in the Pacific from the 
early nineteenth century to the death of Richard 
John Seddon. 455 
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may not appreciate. Dr Silver will continue 
to live and teach there, not Only out of a 
sense of crusade, but because he likes it. 
The fishing is good, the scenery beautiful 
and the people, when they are not riled,” 
warm and friendly. Moreover, he is 
guardedly optimistic about the future; 
Mississippi, he believes, will surrender its 
fantasy of the past eventually—not willingly, 
however, but sullenly under the pressure or 
the federal government 

Dr Silver is afraid that he may have hurt 
the feelings, of some of his friends by his 
criticisms. Yet this same friendliness, per¬ 
haps, has kept him from a deeper analysis 6f 
Mississippi’s ills. William Faulkner, with 
whom Dr Silver worked, and Mr James 
Baldwin have gone nearer the mark. The 
reason why Mississippians have resorted to 
the most horrific methods to suppress the 
Negro half of their population is not to pre¬ 
serve white supremacy itself, but to conceal 
their shame—rthefc dependence on the 
Negro and their smouldering envy of his 
supposed sexual superiority. 

A Russian on China 

Soviet Scientist in China 

By Mikhail A. Klochko. Translated by 
Andrew Mac And row. 

Hollis and Carter. 192 pages. 25s. 

In 1963, a delegation from the Royal Society 
toured a number of laboratories inside Com¬ 
munist China and were mighty impressed 
by some of them as they were by the quality 
of some of the research directors they met. 
On these appearances and those personal 
contacts, the delegates judged that China 
might well be the equal of the West in 
science ten years hence. China’s first atomic 
test last year seems to have endorsed their 
views. Yet Dr Klochko, a chemist who is 
both a Stalin prizewinner and member of 
the Russian Academy of Sciences, and was 
one of the Soviet technologists lent for two 
successive periods to China, found a great 
deal of window-dressing. He too was im¬ 
pressed by some splendid laboratories ; he 
too met, and came to hold in deep affection, 
Chinese scientists of the highest calibre. But 
he stayed long enough to discover what the 
Royal Society could not even suspect: that 
some of the expensive equipment was never 
used, and in some cases never had been 
used; that the research programmes were 
not implemented because they were con¬ 
tinually changed ; and that the scientists 
had no time for research because they spent 
so much of it at—compulsory—political 
meetings: 

by June and July meetings were 

called almost every day so that the Chinese 
scientists had no choice but to do their re¬ 
search at night. My lectures had to be post¬ 
poned, often indefinitely. ... In the Soviet 
Union, political meetings at least were not 
allowed during working hours. 

Regional jealousies reached a point where 
scientists in Kunming would not use text¬ 
books written in Peking. 

Dr Klochko went first to China in 1958 
and returned again in x$ 6 o only to be 
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abruptly recalled in the mass ievacuatioq of 
Soviet experts that strtrfmer. There were 
dates on both visits when be„ was driven 
wad with frustration; the clash of Russian 
and Chinese cultures comes put remarkably 
clearly in this book, SncTDr Klochko vir¬ 
tually admits that while he may have known 
more About chemistry' the Chinese kribw 
more about the filter , points of living. 
Astonishingly enough, he found the air of 
China freer than that of Russia; he bid 
access to books not available ip the Soviet 
Union and-*let us not deCeive ourselves— 
had an office to himself for the first time in 
his eminent academic career.. Life was as 
sweet and wyU*paid for.thevisiuag;Soyiet 
expert in China as it is for Western advisers 
in undeveloped countries outside the com¬ 
munist bloc. Moscow in 1960 and the, old 
wives’ committee that ran his institute there 
0‘an unofficial r group actually '.controls 
everything thfit .goes,.on, . Usually these 
people are old l?ut nbt very able scientists 
. . . in our Institute.. . . the really powerful 
members of this leading group were . . . 
WOmcrj”) must have; seemed more than 
usually irksome‘and life there more’than 
usually crude. Dr Klochko asked for poli¬ 
tical asylum in Canada. 

Has this biased bis judgment of the com¬ 
munist world? When he left China, it was 
ripping over the brink of a famine that the 
Chinese still remember with horror, and 
from which they have recovered by a com¬ 
bination of good harvests and better irriga¬ 
tion ; China is, for a start, vastly better fed 
now than when he knew it. Whether it is 
also better managed one cannot say for, as 
Dr Klochko points out, the ordinary tourist 
circuit conceals much. A communist is not 
necessarily the best person to pass judgment 
on a regime he had defected from, but read 
Dr Klochko for his travellers’ tales and you 
will be rewarded with a picture of Chinese 
life, and a commentary on it, that are re¬ 
vealing because seen without the emo¬ 
tional fog through which all westerners, 
however dispassionate, view every com¬ 
munist country, however liberal. It is worth 
the effort. 

Plain Portrait 

Henry VIII: A Biography 
By John Bowie. 

Allen and Unwin. 316 pages. 35s. 

“ Now, for King Henry VIIF, if all the pic¬ 
tures and patterns of a merciless prince 
were lost to the world, they might be 
painted to the life out of the story of this 
king. For. how many servants did he 
advance in haste and with rhe change of his 
fancy ruined again, no man knowing for 
what offence ? . . . How many wives did 
he cut off, and, cast off, as his fancy and 
affection changed ? How many Princes of 
the Mood (whereof some of them for age 
could hardly crawl towards the block), with 
a world of others of all degrees, did he 
execute ?’* 

' If this description by Sir Walter Raleigh 
is combined with the engraved portrait by 
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Cornelius Matsys of Henry in his old age, 
they reveal the king as a Renaissance despot, 
the perfect example of the corruption of 
absolute power. Yet as Professor Bowie 
indicates there is more to Henry than this, 
and more to his reign,than his personal rule. 
He governed England from 1509-1547 and 
seldom in the history of any country can 
so much have been altered in a single reign. 
The decision to break with the Papacy over 
the superficially trivial matter of-the king's 
divorce had a snowballing effect. England 
became a Protestant power. The king 
seized the lands of the church, only to $ell 
them again for cash, with profound con¬ 
sequences for the structure of English 
society. Because these decisions were 
accomplished * by statute, the power and 
prestige of the House of Commons were 
enhanced and consolidated. And the 
administrative pressure set up by these 
changes produced its own chain reaction 
that resulted in the emergence of a modem 
bureaucratic state. 

With these mountains before him, Pro¬ 
fessor Bowie stays firmly in the foothills, 
producing a readable and up-to-date 
biography of the king, but a rather dis¬ 
appointing one. He concentrates on events, 
dramatic in themselves and important in 
their results, but he fails to analyse them. 
Narrative description is not enough ; Henry 
needs a biography of greater profundity 
than this. The early sixteenth century still 
awaits its Neale. 

After Shakespeare 

Restoration Theatre 

Edited by John Russell Brown and Bernard 
Harris. 

Edward Arnold . (Stratford-upon-Avon 

Studies 6.) 240 pages. , 25s. 

There are a few Restoration comedies that 
have enjoyed very successful revivals in the 
last few years. Most of them are bawdy 
enough to be promising from the box office 
angle, and if they are produced with a high 
enough degree of stylisation they provide 
an excellent evening’s entertainment. But 
because they never aimed much higher than 
at giving pleasure to a small, sophisticated, 
fashionable section of the public. Restora¬ 
tion dramatists have been neglected or 
decried by critics suspicious of what is 
patently amusing. In the history of the 
English theatre, however, the period is an 
extremely interesting one. 

Here are ten essays, by various hands, 
that will help both the student and the 
general reader to appreciate some of the 
pleasures it has to offer. Not all are con¬ 
cerned with single dramatists, though there 
are good essays on Etherege, Wycherley and 
Congreve ; there arc also discussions of the 
language of comedy, non-dramatic satire, 
heroic tragedy, adaptations of Shakespeare 
and the changed conventions of acting that 
came in when actresses supplanted boys. 
ThAge, major writer neglected is Otway, 
and me editors apologise for this. Dryden 
proved to be the presiding genius of the 
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book, for he provides a standard of refer¬ 
ence, whether comedy, heroic tragedy or 
verse satire, is under discussion. It might 
not have been a bad idea to have included 
an essay on his dramatic criticism, which 
throws so much incidental light on the 
taste of his contemporaries. To decide what 
to include and what to omit must,'however, 
have been a difficult task. Mr Russell 
Brown, and Mr Bernard Harris have done a 
useful service in commissioning these brief 
studies. Each is accompanied by a useful 
short bibliography. 

Governing Ireland 

Gladstone and the Irish Nation 
By J. L. Hammond. 

Frank Cass . 803 pages. 84s. 

This reprint of a classic work in modem 
historical scholarship will be welcomed by 
all historians, academic or otherwise, and 
by discriminating general readers who are 
interested in a rich and complex interplay 
of personalities and problems. There has 
been a steady demand for the book in recent 
years, despite the surprising fact that until 
the publishers’ stocks were destroyed by 
enemy action in 1941 it had sold fewer 
copies than any other of Hammond’s books. 
The influence of the book, indeed, has been 
far greater than its earlier small sales sug¬ 
gest. It has illuminated other people’s 
studies of Gladstone and modified other 
people’s studies of Ireland. As Mr M. R. 
D. Foot writes in a useful introduction, sup¬ 
plemented by an equally useful annex of 
errata, the book remains 

the most formidable and incisive piece of 

original research yet published on the historv 

of England or Ireland in the second half of 

the nineteenth century. 

The greatest strength of the book lies 
in its sensitive and perceptive analysis of 
individual motives and attitudes. Gladstone 
stands out as hero as well as subject, active 
in politics from 1875 to 1886 only because 
he held himself constrained to lead, “ the 
largest minded man of his age” in his 
human sympathies and sense of moral 
obligation. There is a certain datedness in 
the way Hammond placed his individuals in 
history. We no longer refer back to the 
ancient world in the same way, nor would 
we equate “ the European sense ” with “ the 
League of Nations sense ” without being 
conscious of a hundred extra-European 
complications. Transformations in eco¬ 
nomic thinking would force us to examine 
the facts of the Irish problem in a different 
way, as Professor Black has done, even to 
reach different conclusions about the way 
people thought at the time. Nevertheless, 
Hammond continues to impress us with his 
deep concern to do individuals justice, to 
re-enact choices, to force the reader to judge. 
The drawback of this book is its rhetorical 
passages: its ending is already as dated as 
one of Gladstone’s own speeches, and it may 
prevent the modern reader from appreciat¬ 
ing Gladstone rather than move him to 
tears. 
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Subordinate characters receive much the 
same kind of treatment as Gladstone him¬ 
self. Chamberlain, in particular^ is depicted 
both in his own right and in carefully con¬ 
trived contrast to Gladstone. “ The 
difference between Gladstone and Chamber- 
lain . . . was that,one was chiefly afraid of 
the abuse of power and the other of the 
neglect of problems.” On a third kind of 
nineteenth-century English political mind, 
that of Disraeli, Hammond asks questions 
without giving answers. Why was there so 
big a gap between what Disraeli wrote and 
what he did ? In 1844 Disraeli had 
described the duty of an English minister 
towards Ireland in direct language which 
Gladstone never equalled—“to effect by his 
policy all those changes which a revolution 
would effect by force.” Thereafter he did 
nothing about Ireland. 

The real alternative version to Hammond 
will probably have to come from an Irish¬ 
man, from someone inside the social system 
which Hammond, like Gladstone, looked at 
from outside. Already E. P. Thompson has 
challenged Hammond’s interpretation of 
early nineteenth-century English history, 
while admiring hi$ imaginative grasp. 
There is more to be written on Ireland, but 
there is no sign as yet that a new work of 
synthesis will emerge that will take its place 
alongside Hammond’s. Work in progress 
on Davitt perhaps points the way, while in 
the meantime, as Mr Foot notes, Conor 
Cruise O’Brien’s “ Parnell and His Party ” 
matches Hammond in range, depth, and 
scholarly intensity, paralleling Hammond’s 
conclusions rather than contesting them. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Investment Decision in Industry. By Robert 
Wright. Chapman and Hall. 178 pages. 28 s. 

The author presents an elegant but com¬ 
pletely unvcrifiable theory of how investment 
projects are selected. Perhaps, as the du*.t 
jacket claims, it provides a valuable aid to 
clearer business thinking. 

Everyman’s United Nations: The Structure, 
Functions and Work of the Organisation and 
Its Related Agencies during the Years 1945 - 
1962 and a United Nations Chronology for 
1963 . ( 7 th edition.) Office of Public Informa¬ 
tion , United Nation*, New York. 648 pages. 
$ 5 . 00 . 

1965 Gutde to 1,000 Pods and Inns in 
Enc'iI *nd and Wales. By Egon Rona\. 
Gastronomes Ltd. in associated with Hutchin¬ 
son. 442 pages. 12 s. 6d. 

Survey of International Affairs, 1959-1960 
By Geoffrey Bar ratio ugh. Oxford University 
Press for Chatham House. 602 pages. 90 s. 

Javan Tradf Guide, 1965 . Jiji Press . Tokyo. 
736 pages. 

Courses in Economics in UK Universtui s. 
The Economics Association. 32 pages, 3 s. 

Water Resources, Use and Management: 
Proceedings of a Symposium held aL Canberra 
by the Australian Academy of Science, 9-13 
September 1963 . Melbourne University Press. 
London : Cambridge University Press. 539 
pages. £10 10s. 

Guide to Company Balance Sheets and 
Profit and Loss Accounts. (6th edition.) 
By Frank H. Jones. Heffer. 751 pages. 63 s. 
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WiH it cross 
to Dublin or HI 
Belfast overnight? (J 

By British Rail, yes. There are sailings every week night 
both ways, Holyhead/Dublin, Heysham/Belfast. Express 
freight trains connect from all the principal centres in 
England and Wales. 

How about perishables, 

liquids in bulk -// 
and really big stuff? C~x 

By British Rail* yes. Anything from ice-cream to steel 
girders. 

'f- 

Are containers *7? 
available? 

From British Rail, yes. Containers of many types are 
available every day for freight to Ireland. Specially 
designed contalner-shlps r each able to take up to 68 of 
the larger type of containers sail every week-night. 

Is it collect and /j\ 
deliver, door to door? gj l 

By British Rail, yes. All one job, on one ticket.. • supply 
of container, collection, transport, delivery. 

Is my freight really fc? 

safe all the way? rQJ 

By British Rail, yes. Qontalners are sealed at the start 
and they’ll arrive eeeie<| fif ths other end. 

\ , , 

Who do 1 get in touch (7^ 
with that will j J=r\ 
talk my language? vjd/ 

. \ i ' ' ■ ' \ , , ■ l ’ :-'r ' 

., Your local Goods Agant or thg FroiglHManager (Ship? v 
ping & Irish), British Rail, Euston Station, London, N.W.l 
Button 1234,aa(.92BorS33. , ‘ 
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®OlNG to Be 
A BEAUTY QUEEN 
IN 1976 



You’ll get no argument from us, Sharon. 

With a smile like that, the world is yours to 
command. And what an exciting world it 
will be for you and millions of other 
youngsters in the new developing 
countries of the Commonwealth. 

We at Barclays D.C.O. have played an 
important part in the economic 
expansion of these countries by 
providing financial stability and by 
stimulating and encouraging trade. 

Over the years we have accumulated 
an unrivalled knowledge of local 
conditions and requirements, 
and we will gladly put this at die 
service of any British businessman 
interested in developing a new 
market for his goods abroad. 

For detailed reports from our branches on the spot about trade with 

Africa, the Mediterranean, or the Caribbean, write to our 

Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.j. 


Barclays Bank P.C.O. s Liit ift'si y >-.'erseas Hank 
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WORLD PAYMENTS 

A Cure Worse than the Disease 

General de Gaulle seems determined in his resolve to make 
Paris at least the trouble centre of the West’s money. The grand 
return to gold for which the general called on Thursday 
afternoon was expressed in lofty and rounded terms; but the most 
fervent and the most free-thinking advocates of monetary reform 
must now pray unaccustomedly for the status quo 


A n extraordinary position has now been reached in the 
international monetary debate. Much more quickly than 
nearly everyone expected, there is now fairly general agree¬ 
ment among officials about the long-term weaknesses of the 
present payments system, and the need for new institutional 
innovations. The awkward point is that this agreement about 
the necessity for change is at present flanked by almost dia¬ 
metrically opposite ideas about the form that the change 
should take. General de Gaulle stands at what may be called 
for shorthand the Radical Right, with ideas that seem certain 
to weaken the dollar ; and that could possibly lead the world 
into competitive deflation and a disastrous gold scramble. 
However remote the likelihood of any such ideas being 
accepted, their ventilation could itself be decidedly disturbing. 

Gaullist Manoeuvres 

How has it come about that General de Gaulle has seem¬ 
ingly managed to stand the issue of international monetary 
reform on its head ? Certainly, the weaknesses and limita¬ 
tions of the gold exchange standard, under which the use of 
gold for setdements between central banks has been supple¬ 
mented in an unorganised way by the use of national curren¬ 
cies such as the dollar and sterling, have been reiterated often 
enough. It is now fairly generally agreed that, as the chief 
of the International Monetary Fund, the admirable M. Pierre- 
Paul Schweitzer, put it in London this week, “ the creation 
of international liquidity, like the creation of domestic 
liquidity, should become a matter of deliberate decision.” 
And this the haphazard finance of payments deficits in national 
currencies, itself building up the threat of future trouble from 
those currency holdings being liquidated, manifestly is not. 

The feeling that something fairly radical must eventually 
be done to unwind the use of sterling and the dollar in this 
way and to exert more conscious, and more international, 
control over the international credit base, was considerably 
strengthened by last November’s sterling crisis, which more 
or less ran the world’s second major reserve centre dean out 
of reserves ; and some influential central bankers became con¬ 


vinced that ways must be found for transferring present dollar 
and sterling balances into an enlarged IMF. 

But at the same time the French saw the opportunity to 
press their own and very different ideas. These are based 
on an intricate blend between straight monetary conservatism, 
which is shared by some other continental countries such as 
Holland and to some extent Germany and Belgium, too ; and 
a diplomatically motivated ami-dollar operation, which these 
other countries do not share. There are parallels here with 
the negotiations for British entry into the common market, 
in which French diplomatic policy was wrapped round tech¬ 
nical points that secured much more general support. 

But the French currency plan is a particularly slippery 
phenomenon, since it has all along developed, so to speak, 
on two levels. One of these makes sense to the technicians 
in the Bank of France and the ministry of finance ; the other 
is seen as a useful diplomatic bargaining counter by the 
General. Which of them is uppermost depends mainly on the 
relative influence of the General’s financial advisers ; and 
Thursday’s pronouncements confirmed a worrying shift in 
this little Paris power struggle that is now at the centre of the 
world currency scene. 

Arch apostle of the radical right is the irrepressible M. 
Jacques Rueff. He decided against the impurity of adding 
mere national currencies to gold in the international pay¬ 
ments system way back in 1923 ; and he has seen no reason 
to change his ideas since. The Rueff approach, in its sim¬ 
plicity, its emphasis on gold, its distrust of international credit 
arrangements in a world based on true national sovereignty, 
and its displacement of the dollar as the centre of world 
finance, has evident appeal to the General; and while M. 
Rueff has no official position he has constantly had his private 
line to the Elys£e. At the time the responsible officials of the 
French ministry of finance and the Bank of France, whose 
sharp minds have little time for the crudities of the Rueff faith 
in gold as such, had until this week succeeded in putting a 
brake on the more extreme ideas. 

The General has still stopped short of open advocacy of an 
increase in the gold price. But he referred specifically to the 
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restoration of the gold standard, albeit with “ complementary 
and transitional ” measures including the organisation of 
credit on the new gold base. This clearly links the com¬ 
promise scheme for a composite reserve unit, on which Paris 
officials had been working, still more closely to gold itself. 

In its original form, developed by America’s Dr E. M. 
Bernstein, this composite reserve unit plan was at worst 
mechanistic, providing a regular and limited credit element 
in world payments up to a definite amount, thereby minimis¬ 
ing the need for institutional control (which to some observers 
seemed precisely the weakness of the scheme). But as doctored 
in Paris, this plan for what is called there the cru puts the 
emphasis on replacing rather than supplementing existing 
holdings of reserve currencies, at least by the major continental 
countries. It is closely tied to gold, and it would almost cer¬ 
tainly mean, for example, that America would have to settle a 
much larger portion of its deficits in gold than is noW the case. 

The plan has therefore frightened the Americans as a threat 
to their gold stock, and it has frightened many other people as 
a potential contractionary influence on world liquidity, and 
therefore on world trade and world prosperity. But Paris 
has hitherto been decidedly coy about the details of the plan, 
and this no doubt partly reflected the hidden power struggle 
between the different advisers. M. Rueff, for example, argued 
strongly last November that France must take the opportunity 
provided by the sterling crisis to demonstrate the weakness 
of the gold exchange standard by direct action, rather than by 
meekly joining in the rescue operation. His advice was less 
than half accepted ; and his next idea, that France should 
convert perhaps $i billion of its dollars into gold, was also 
bitterly fought, with the resulting compromise of a much 
smaller conversion at the beginning of this year. But the 
Rueff ideas seemed, disturbingly, to be gaining strength, per¬ 
haps because they were apparently supported in cabinet by 
M. Couve de Murville, the foreign minister, who may see 
himself a political rival to»M. Giscard d’Estaing, the finance 
minister, Thursday saw M. Rueff clearly in the saddle. 

Common Market Qualms 

This French attitude had already created a sharp conflict for 
France’s continental partners. They, too, have been becom¬ 
ing more convinced of the need for substantial reforms, 
recognising that the present ad hoc monetary expedients 
have got completely out of hand—one could hardly create more 
liquidity more suddenly than the $3 billion created for Britain 
in 24 hours last November. The Italians have moved much 
closer to Anglo-American ideas of transferring more functions 
and more facilities into the International Monetary Fund. 
But the Germans, as well as the Dutch, still retain some of 
their suspicions of the IMF as a “ do-gooding ” agency that 
is trying to solve the slid problem by subterfuge—a device 
that they see as sinful rather than sensible. Yet while sharing 
in large part the straight monetary conservatism of French 
officials, the Germans and others have no wish to identify 
themselves with destructive anti-American schemes. Ota a 
more practical level, their own large holdings of dollars would 
make any future rise in the gold price highly embarrassing 
for them—though' some of them now assume that through 
its repeated assurances the American Treasury has given what 
amounts to a de facto gold value guarantee on thesibalances. 

These conflicting influences on these “ other continentals ” 


whose middle position between France and the Anglo-Saxon; 
may give them the; deciding voice, are likely to block any 
early move in either direction in the immediate future—pro¬ 
vided "that; circumstances do not again take control, which 
is quite .a big assumption in currency matters. These coun¬ 
tries would probably be prepared for some kind of com¬ 
promise version of the cru, perhaps leaving the effective 
decision-making voice in the hands of the “ group of ten," 
but extending the actual coverage of the scheme over a wider 
sphere to all members of the IMF. But Germany,, as 'vyell 
as Italy, is likely to resist the rigid elements in the present 
scheme, including the intended absolute ban on industrial 
countries from increasing t|eir holdings of dollars ita atay 
circumstances. Such bans are always dubious. The history 
of money, on the international as wejl as the domestic plane, 
is a serjes of ingenious, almost unconcious inventions to pre¬ 
vent cash down tad 1 atfnetary' reform should create new 
assets with Buffidendy compelling positive attractions, rather. 
than attempting to stamp out older monetary assets by decree; 

Anglo-Saxon Defences 

So far in this latest monetary round the Bridsh and the 
Americans have, for a change, lain low. The British, 
who as recently as two years ago were still the only people 
pressing for international monetary reform, once again feel 
inhibited by the large bite at international credit they have 
taken themselves. So while Mr Wilson may still be pressed 
by his personal adviser, Dr Balogh, to take the new initiative 
he had earlier promised, his more orthodox advisers at the 
Treasury are almost certainly warning him that any such 
initiative could be received abroad with derision -at this stage. 
And unfortunately the Treasury may be right—though again 
this could change after Thursday’s Paris performance. 

The American treasury, too, while it has been fiercely 
resisting the French cru in the technical discussion of the 
group of ten, chaired by Signor Ossola of Italy, has also been 
playing this quietly. It has lost the skilled services of Mr 
Robert Roosa, the under-secretary who played such a big 
part in these international financial matters ; and if it also loses 
its secretary, Mr Douglas Dillon, it may be still weaker in 
its international expertise. This could be a serious disadvan¬ 
tage in 1965. Fierce argument is now raging in Washington 
on just what steps should be taken to curb the payments 
deficit, the main runners being an extension of the interest 
equalisation tax to long-term bank loans; a general rise in 
interest rates; some curb on direct investment or at least 
some special inducement for remittance of investment earn¬ 
ings ; and possibly somie new tax on tourist visas—which 
would offend against OECD and IMF codes as much as 
Britain’s import surcharge has offended against Gatt. 

Admittedly, America’s payments deficit is a distinctly 
peculiar one, with a current surplus of $7 billion or more 
fully covering official capital outflows and the monetary deficit 
of $2-2^ billion being entirely attributable to huge exports 
of private capital. But in some degree this has been true 
ever since the deficit .first emerged in 1958. And however 
strong the net credit on long-term capital account, the mone¬ 
tary deterioradhn cannot go on indefinitely, least of all in the 
uncertainty over presetafhwmetary arrangements that may 
stem outward fron}; the present Paris manoeuvres. 

This uncertainty takiis its specific toll in the steady private 
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hoarding of gold. This first revived significantly in the 
sterling troubles of the autumn, and received a further major ■ 1$ 
boost from France’s new year gold operation; a steady IT * 
undramatic seepage has continued since. The new French 
attitude also cast doubts on the present significance of the 
central bankers’ international gold pool, under which gold 
is supplied to stabilise the London market by a consortium 
of leading central banks as well as by the United States. 
France is still formally a member of the pool; but if, as seems 
to be the intention, any excess holdings of dollars beyond 
a certain figure are to be presented at the US treasury for 
conversion into gold, then its contribution of gold to the pool 
is stricdy temporary. 

Just how vulnerable the dollar and sterling will be this year 
to these potential disturbances will depend in part on where 
the big payments surpluses accrue. Where, as in the last year 
or two, the surplus goes to the primary producing countries, 
this causes the least strain, as these countries generally hold 
their reserves in dollars or sterling rather than in gold. It 
is European surpluses that are more awkward. The common 
market, as a result of its counter-infiationary measures, again 
ran up a substantial surplus in the second half of 1964, after 
a brief period in rough balance. Most awkward, certainly, 
would be a continued surplus for France ; a big uncertainty 
here is whether the recent French administrative deterrents 
to American direct investment will show any effect—as both 
General de Gaulle and the American Treasury are fervently 
hoping. If, as seems quite possible, major strains on the 
American reserves do develop this year, then it as well as 
Britain may be under pressure to make a major drawing from 
the IMF. And since the IMF is very low on usable curren¬ 
cies, this would mean drawing in a big way on the supple¬ 
mentary credits—and accepting the supplementary surveil¬ 
lance—provided irf the Paris Club. 

B ut is there anything that Britain and America can do to 
avoid being swept along by events in this way ? Unfor¬ 
tunately, one must recognise that the scope is sadly limited. 
Whether or not there is a numerical majority, even in the 
group of ten itself, for reform on an IMF pattern, there can 
be no question of steamrollering France's determined opposi¬ 
tion. I11 these circumstances, Britain and the United States 
should at the least do everything possible through co-operation 
among themselves. Thus the swap credit between the Bank 
of England and the Federal Reserve should be put permanently 
to some very large figure such as $2 billion, with the aim 
effectively of more or less merging the two equalisation 
accounts and shielding each country’s reserves from die impact 
of payments between themselves. Equally, any other like- 
minded countries should be encouraged to join in such large- 
scale and more permanent swap facilities. This is in effect 
the pattern of bilateralism about which Mr Roosa became 
so enthusiastic three years ago. Institutionally it is un¬ 
doubtedly inferior to a tnbre comprehensive IMF arrange¬ 
ment, but it could still be the best available stop-gap. 

But even with the help of :such devices, America is likely 
to find itself under increasing pressure to increase interest 
rates to check its huge capital outflow. 'This could be awkward 
unless the Johnson, administration can achieve th^ difficult 
domestic task of,off$ctpijg$uch an increase by.a further easing 
of budgetary policy—and a combination of high interest , cates 


and deficit financing cuts right across the old prejudices of 
j Qjngcesf. Yet tl)g ejpfri^e of the jfst few years does 
' shggest thatj Witb the &qtaasmg{y clese Business and banking 
links across the Atlantic, the easier availability and cheaper 
price of credit and capital in America now causes an ever 
increasing spillover into more backward capital markets ; and 
that direct action to iron out the disparity may be unavoid¬ 
able from the American end. But clearly, without some com¬ 
pensating budgetary stimulus, this could dangerously threaten 
the American boom, as the Council of Economic Advisers is 
now fiercely arguing. This is the point at which present 
payments strains are direedy threatening world business. 

An increasing number of monetary observers are recalling 
the report of the Brookings Institution eighteen months ago, 
which put an expanded IMF as a first choice and, as a second 
best, a regrouping of currencies into two main spheres, the 
common market currencies on the one hand and a dollar- 
pound on the other, with each group maintaining fixed ex¬ 
change rates among its own area, but with a possibility of 
flexible exchange rates between these two major units. 
Whether or not such a system will ever come about is, still 
totally uncertain. But if currency strains do impose excessive 
pressure on domestic economies, and if diplomatic disagree¬ 
ments stand in the way of the most constructive and most 
desirable solutions, then this Brookings idea does seem a 
possible half-way house in a number of ways. Thus it is 
highly unlikely that in any circumstances the common market 
countries will allow their exchange rates to fluctuate between 
themselves, and the threat of fluctuating rates outside would in 
fact be the most potent force for more monetary unity within. 
Equally, one cannot assume, as speculators still instinctively 
do, that an eventual change in the parity of sterling and the 
dollar against continental currencies would necessarily involve 
an increase in the price of gold ; unprecedented forms of co¬ 
operation could emerge. General de Gaulle is still convinced 
of the virtues of full monetary sovereignty. Most other 
people, including now even the British and the Americans, 
have ceased to believe in it. 

How the CRU Might Work 

From the moment the scheme comes into operation, all 
official settlements between members of the Group of io will 
be made in gold; though Canada and Japan might still be 
allowed to settle in dollars. If and when the members of the 
Group consider that there is a general shortage of fi uncondi¬ 
tional reserves ” (i.e. excluding credits) among them, they will 
create a certain amount of Cru, expressed as a percentage of 
the 10’s official gold holdings, and distribute the Cru among 
the 10 according to an agreed key. From then on official 
settlements must be made in gold and Cru in the same ratio 
as the overall gold/cru ratio. There is no need for the Cru 
to take any substantive form—from the moment it comes into 
existence official gold shipments between the io will simply 
be valued higher, by the ratio in which Cru have been 
created, rather *9 happened in the old European Payments 
Union. Subsequently ffiore CM may be created ; or existing 
Cru may be liquidated, in which case countries that have 
been net payers of Cru (j\e> have run up credit in this way) 
will have to buy back other members, holdings of their Cru 
with gold. ,, / ■ • 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


Confidence in the economic upstving in America remains high and the Dow 
Jones index has broken through 900. 

The pound has staged a marked recovery recently , but the authorities 
have chosen to shoiv a further fall in the reserves for January. 

In most major economies the main concern is still to restrain uptvard 
pressures on wages and prices. The first signs of recovery from 
the earlier stiff dose of deflation can now be seen in Italy , but in Trance p 
signs of voeakness continue to mount . 


THE ECONOMIES OUT OF STEP 


Production is still rising in most 
industrialised countries, but at 
widely differing rates. Germany 
and America are the current pace¬ 
setters — unless Britain’s two- 
month spurt is counted. Japanese 
industrial growth has recently 
faltered, although probably only 
temporarily. In Austria, Belgium 
and the Scandinavian countries 
output is being held back by limita¬ 
tions of plant capacity and, even 
more, shortages of labour. The 
tight labour position in these coun¬ 
tries—and in Holland—continues 
to be reflected in rising wage costs 
and prices. The only continental 
countries in which demand is a 
major limiting factor in growth are 
Italy and France, a fact being be¬ 
latedly recognised in the gradual 
shift of French policy from die¬ 
hard Stabilisation to cautious 
stimulation. 

Italy 

The full measure of the impact of 
last year’s deflation Is now appa¬ 
rent. On the plus side, the 
country’s balance of payments for 
the year as a whole was actually in 
surplus to the tune of $600 million, 
monetary stability has been re¬ 
stored, the inflationary trend has 
lost its momentum, and credit in¬ 
stitutes are offering industry all the 
money it needs for investment. On 
the other side of the ledger, the 
fate of increase of industrial output 
dropped from 8.8 per cent to 0.5 
per cent, investments went down 
5-8 per cent and unemployment 


has soared back over the million 
mark (with the construction 
industry the hardest hit). 

But it looks as if die worst of the 
domestic recession could now be 
over—industrial production has 
levelled out in recent months. How 
quickly recovery will proceed, 
however, depends in the first in¬ 
stance on the success of govern¬ 
ment measures to stimulate in¬ 
vestment. The government has 
appropriated, effective im¬ 
mediately, $560 million for pub¬ 
lic works and has set up a special 
fund of $160 million to help small 
and medium-si2ed industries. 
Moreover, it has extended the life 
of the Cassa per il Mezzogiornq 
for another fifteen years with funds 
of $2,720 million, of which $560 
million will be spent in 1965. 
Public enterprises plan to invest 
$4^00-5^120 million over the next 
five years. And the Cabinet has 
now approved Budget Minister 
Pieraccmi’s ambitious five year plan. 
Nevertheless, public investment 
alone cannot do the trick: Italy’s 
economy will not gather momen¬ 
tum until private investment also 
gives the economy a shot in the. 
arm. This may take time. Pro¬ 
ductive capacity is still under¬ 
utilised and profits have been 
squeezed by soaring labour costs. 
Inis, rise in costs also explains the 
apparent paradox that prices have 
continued to rise, if at a slower 
rate, despite the weakness of 
demand. To avoid the te-emer- 
gence of still faster price rises as 
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Excluding construction in all countries and also, 
in Common Market countries , the food, drink 
and tobacco industries . 


recovery proceeds, the government 
Is pressing forward its campaign 
for an effective incomes policy. 
Labour is split m its reaction to 
9uch proposals. Trade unions, 
with the exception of the powerful 
Cotnmunist-oominated CGIL, are 
willing to accept, even if with re¬ 
luctance, a link between wages and 
productivity. But 'the CGIL has 
made it known thar 1965 will be 
a “hot" year in its battle with 
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private enterprise; labour con¬ 
tracts will be up for renewal in 
many important sectors of Italian 
industry. 

The situation is delicate but there 
are some symptoms of clearing 
skies in an atmosphere of conflict¬ 
ing economic, political and social 
interests. The parties forming the 
centre-left coalition government 
seem to be finding progressively 
wider grounds for understanding 
and collaboration. Recovery is 
expected to be well tinder way 
before the year is out. 


France 

At the very moment when price 
stability seems at last to have been 
reached in France—the cost of 
living index did not rise in Decem¬ 
ber—the cost of the achievement is 
showing up in rising unemploy¬ 
ment. The number of wholly job¬ 
less is now probably running at 
nearly double the rate normal dur¬ 
ing periods of full employment, 
and part-time working has become 
still more widespread. New fac¬ 
tory closures and reductions in 
working hours are being 
announced virtually daily: recent 
cut-backs have affected Berliet 
(autos), Moulinex (household 
equipment), Arthur Martin (ovens) 
and numerous textile and shoe 
manufacturers. 

Uqder these circumstances the 
government may well bring for¬ 
ward the measures recently 
announced for March-April to 
stimulate investment—the latest 
survey of private industry’s capital 
expenditure plans project a further 
decline of 2-7 per cent in 1965 to 
follow the 2 per cent fall already 


estimated for 1964. At the request 
of the Finance Minister, the 
National Credit Council has 
already decided on a slight casing 
in its terras on industrial loans ; in 
effect the cost of these credits will 
be reduced by • 15**25 per cent. 
However, this is clearly only a 
very tiny modification of the 
government’s earlier stabilisation 
programme. It is probable that 
still more will be done to dilute it 
before the elections later this year. 


Japan 

Here too policy has shifted gently 
towards more ease as statistics 
have flowed in showing just how 
much the earlier bout of restric¬ 
tions had begun to bite. The sharp 
rise in the number of bankruptcies 
in 1964 and the weakness of the 
capital market were early signs. 
Now it is evident that the growth 
of retail sales and output had also 
slowed by the end of last year— 
indeed, the most recent data 
actually showed a small, if prob¬ 
ably only temporary, decline in 
industrial production on a sea¬ 
sonally adjusted basis. 

Reflation will be boosted by the 
strengthening of Japan’s external 
payments position, reflected in the 
rise in the country’s reserves back 
up to their earlier peak in 1961. 
On present policies, the govern¬ 
ment confidently expects the 
economy to grow by a (by Japanese 
standards, just comfortable) full 10 
per cent in real terms in 1965. 

Germany 

Industrial production continues to 
rise strongly, at a rate equivalent 
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to some 10 per cent a year, and 
order-books remain comfortably 
fat. Since domestic demand is 
already worryingly buoyant, this 
month’s long-promised tax reduc¬ 
tions come at an awkward moment. 
Moreover, the earlier deterioration 
in Germany’s foreign trade posi¬ 
tion may now have run its course. 
Wages continue to rise rapidly and 
wholesale prices have recently 
begun to move up. So far con¬ 
sumer prices have nonetheless 
remained relatively stable. But 
clearly further restraints on 
demand to support the recent rise 
in Bank rate could still be on the 
cards. 


KEY COMMON MARKET INDICATORS 


Businessmen's Views 
on Order-Books 


Below normal, and getting a little 
more below normal, is how busi¬ 
nessmen in the Common Market as 
a whole judge their order-book 
situation, according to the latest 
“ konjunktur ” tests taken there. 
Even in Germany, where this has 
not been true, the considerable 
backlog has been whittled down 
somewhat. Nevertheless, German 
order-books at the end of Decem¬ 
ber were still far bigger than a year 
before and the backlog represented 
3.2 months output. On the other 
hand, Italian, order-books were still 
apparently pretty thin, despite the 
improvement in export orders 
since earlier months. 


Difference (as percentage of replies) between tho 
number of businessmen* judging their order-books 
above normal (+) and those judging them below 
normal (-). 

1963 1964 

Dec. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Total ordei-books 

Germany 

-14 

+12 

+11 

+ 8 


France 

- 2 

-19 

-24 

-27 


Italy 

-12 

-59 

-58 

-57 

- 58 

EEC I* 

- 9 

-11 

-15 

-16 


Export order-books 

Germany 

- 5 

+ 5 

+ 2 

+ 2 



Fiance 

-28 

-14 

-17 

-18 



Italy 

-42 

-38 

-33 

-29 

-30 


EECf 

-16 

- 7 

-10 

-11 



• In manufacturing other than the food/ drink and tobacco industries'. 
I Excluding the Netherlands. 
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Aircraft Industries in Decline 


To a Home of Commons that was alternately angry 
and apathetic , the Prime Minister announced on 
Tuesday the cancellation of two advanced vertical or 
near-vertical take-off aircraft, a fighter and a freighter 
respectively . For the first time he let it be known that 
TSR i’s perjormance 3 as well as its price , had now 
become suspect: “ it is still far too early to say whether 
operationally it is going to succeed or not ” By the 
time Mr Wilson had finished speaking , outright can¬ 
cellation of TSR 2 as well looked highly probable ; 
but he refrained from the final stroke. Two of the 

T echnically, these are retrograde decisions ; but in defence 
terms, not wrong ones. Politically, Mr Wilson excused 
them as necessary because the last government had postponed 
decisions on new aircraft for so long that the RAF was in 
danger of being grounded when its existing machines fell 
apart and its new ones had not arrived. In fact, those 
decisions were delayed by Sir Alec Douglas Home and Mr 
Thorneycroft for the same reasons that have now led 
Mr Wilson and Mr Healey to opt in each case for penny plain 
rather than tuppence-coloured. The pennies go farther that 
way. And behind these decisions are long-term trends that 
are turning aviation—not only in Britain but across the world 
—from an expanding into a declining industry. Public 
opinion, and for that matter, government opinion, finds it 
difficult indeed to adjust psychologically to the idea of 
shrinkage in aircraft industries in western economies where 
technology is king. So placebos are given to aircraft com¬ 
panies threatened with unemployment, in the form of aircraft 
that nobody wants. North American Aviation, one of the 
great aircraft companies 'of the United States that now sees 
its work running out, has floundered for the past four years 
completing the prototypes for a bomber cancelled in March, 
1961; readers can supply their own examples nearer home. 

Contraction faces the aircraft industries in spite of the fact 
that civil air transport is booming, in spite of the tremendous 
pace at which technology is advancing and in spite of enough 
continuing international tension to place a premium on 
modern arms. Look at how employment in the American 
aircraft industry is turning inexorably down in spite of a huge 
space programme, and bulging civil order books. (Govern¬ 
ment policy and sheer obstinacy on the part of industry have 
kept the level of employment here much steadier, but for how 
long ?) The causes of some of aviation’s difficulties are fairly 
obvious. For several years after the war, British and American 
manufacturers enjoyed steady export demand from countries 
that have since re-established their own aircraft industries. 
France did this, and has added insult to injury by competing 
with, and sometimes beating, Britain and the United States 
for export orders. Germany, showing a sensible reluctance to 
invest in aircraft development, nevertheless insists on building 
some of the foreign military aircraft it buys in Germany, under 
licence. Italy docs this too j India builds—and designs— 
some of its own machines. And a country as small as Holland, 
with a single aircraft company, can design a civil aircraft for 
which orders, at the last count, stood at 312 and seem bound 


substitute aircraft for which he announced orders are 
old: Lockheed's Hercules freighter has been flying for 
eleven years and the Comet for even longer . One is 
slow : the vertical take-off fighter that will be ordered 
is not supersonic . The last > the American Phantom 
fighter , is currently the best in its class but by no means 
the last word in American military design. Hawker 
Siddeley riposted the following day , to Mr George 
Brown's annoyance , with a threat to dismiss 14,000 
workers who will doubtless be snapped up by engineer- 
starved industries in Coventry and elsewhere, 

to go higher. Any British or American company would have 
been glad of those sales. 

Some of the industries’ other difficulties* are common to 
other sorts of capital goods. Civil aircraft have simultaneously 
doubled this decade in size and in speed, effectively a four-fold 
increase in productivity; and on top of this they arc lasting 
longer—as long as 14 years in trunk line service. An aircraft 
that does four times the work of its predecessor does not take 
four times the effort iti the factory to build. So long as aircraft 
productivity is rising faster than air traffic, the airlines are 
going to gain more from it than the manufacturers. Much 
the same sort of thing is happening in the heavy electrical 
industry where a 500 megawatt generating set does not 
provide anything like as much work as five 100 megawatt sets 
would do. On the military side, nuclear warheads with or 
without the added accuracy of guided missiles have meant 
that there is in fact a sharp dropping-off in the amount of 
work available. 

Here is an extreme example of how increases in produc¬ 
tivity can actually reduce equipment demand. On top of 
this, development costs have risen to the point where com¬ 
panies cannot put an aircraft into production unless they are 
sure of long production runs. Boeing had to sell 400 big jets 
before recovering its development costs in full. Mr Wilson 
put the price of a TSR 2 at 25 times that of the Canberra 
bombers it was intended to replace. It is certainly not 25 
times as effective an aircraft. Here is the rub ; small orders 
mean high prices, high prices mean small orders. Hence 
the world-wide tendency to order fewer aircraft and start 
fewer projects. In the United States, this is forcing a number 
of well-known aircraft companies to leave the industry. 
Even one apparently so well placed as McDonnell has no 
work to succeed its Phantom orders; Mr Healey has 
brought it not only orders, but welcome development 
work re-engineering Phantoms to take Rolls-Royce’s engines. 
When a company the size of General Dynamics is down 
to one order—admittedly as big a one as for the F-m 
(originally TFX)—times have indeed changed. Most of the 
gilt has also worn off the American space programme and a 
steady reduction in the amount of work is being predicted. 
In France, Sud Aviation has not sold 1 Caravdle for a long 
time, and it has no civil production work to take the Caravelle’s 
place until, conceivably, Concord is built, six, seven, how many 
years hence ? ' 

It was inevitable that aviation’s single-minded pursuit of 
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British war-time employment figures arc estimated, and include all 
sub-contractors, which the American figures do not. Peak American 
employment, including sub-contractors, was probably around 2.1 million. 


technical improvement would eventually start to yield 
diminishing returns. Just after the war, a huge folly like the 
Brabazon could still be developed for £6 million.' Allowing 
for some inflation, the estimated £}oq million bill mer ely 
for fiSJatCh alone on T 5 R 2 and the £350 million currently 
estimated by some people for the supersonic Concord measure 
the huge real increase in effort now required for what are, in 
all honesty, modest improvements in performance. The 
number of customers wbo want these improvements is small; 
the number who can afford them, smaller still. The motor 
industry came to terms with this sort of situation many years 
ago; it took the different road towards low selling prices 
and a mass market. < The aircraft industry has gone the other 
way, the way of the shipbuilders, designing for public 
transport which is better heeled than private individuals, and 
for an exacting military customer. Since the mid-thirties. 
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the armed services have depi'anded performance' at jipy price, 
and tips they h^vc Be® given With a vengetuice. But because 
' hO exchequer, British, French or American, could back this 
. • demand indefinitely without limit,'they have had to take 
steadily leas .of^ what they wanted, until the point , has been 
1 reached where they could not buy enough to be worthwhile. 

There is a minimum number in which any military aircraft 
must be bought if it is to be effective; It has always been 
questionable what value a bare 140 TSR 2s would be, seeing 
the role they were meant to perform. In strike fighters, which 
are effectively baby bombers for protecting troops, the 
minimum must be a great deal higher, and the price must be 
kept down to levels where useful numbers, can be bought. 
Hence the decision to cancel a supersonic and order.' a sub* 
sonic vertical take-off fighter. The extra performance was 
just not worth the terrifyingly high extra price. And will 
other countries gratefully accept the lower performance and 
buy British' military aircraft again ? There are signS that 
they might. The Australians, after all, bought the American 
F-nr which was the forerunner of what may be a new 
generation of military aircraft, built down to a price rather 
than up to a performance. And it is wrong to contemplate 
what is happening to the Sittrarf industries of the world hi 
Isolation from the economies in which they function. The 
lesson, unfashionable though it is, is that too much can be 
spent on research and development; that a careful lookout 
needs to be kept for when diminishing returris set in, and 
how rapidly; that technologically-based industries may reach 
and pass their prime faster than one supposes. All this ..is 
heresy, but it underlines the urgent need across western 
Europe for science ministers who genuinely understand science 
and are not overawed by industries based on it, or afraid to 
ask them impertinent questions. These ought to bave beep 
asked of the aircraft industries long ago, before the current 
decline set in—from which it is going to be difficult to extricate 
them without considerable pain. 
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STERLING 

Turn of the Tide? 


T he London exchange market has 
indulged in a little euphoria this week. 
Last weekend Mf Douglas Dillon, America’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, was declaring 
that Britain’s short term financial crisis was 
over; and on Monday night Britain’s own 
Chancellor of the Exchequer declared per¬ 
haps a little unguardedly that “ the time 
is not far distant ” when that import sur¬ 
charge will be reduced. Tuesday saw easily 
the best day for sterling since the election, 
and probably some rime before: the spot 
rate rose to 2.79L forward discounts nar¬ 
rowed, and the Bank of England almost 
certainly grit back a substantial amount of 
dollars—some dealers guessed as much as 


$roo million. The recovery reflects not so 
much an inflow of foreign funds as a cover¬ 
ing of speculative positions that were opened 
in the autumn, largely by British traders 
who needed to safeguard their future 
exchange needs. 

By pegging the discount on forward ster¬ 
ling, even at the cost of very substantial 
purchases,, the Bank of England has sen¬ 
sibly encouraged traders to safeguard their 
future positions by forward hedging, rather 
than by open purchases of dollars in the 
spot market. This would bave had a direct 
impact on the reserves and credit facilities. 
And the authorities appear to have taken 
the view, not Unreasonably, that since the 


great bulk of these forward eommitmeftta 
have been taken by British traders who ,wjp 
unwind their positions, as soon-as exchange 
rate doubts have been removed, add'.who 
are also limited in their manoeuvre by ex¬ 
change control regulations, these forward 
commitments do not need to be debited 
either against the London reserves or 
against the external credits. Without su^h 
debiting of the forward contract^ the draw¬ 
ings on the credits may well be less than the 
$1 billion or so that most people had been 
guessing. But these accounting complexi¬ 
ties—to use a polite term—make the official 
reserve figures more meaningless still. In 
January the Treasury chose to show a fall 
of £6 million ; all this indicates is that the 
net movement in the month was again 
downward: substantU pressure Jrithe first 
weeks following the tfreneb gold conversion 
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BRITAIN'S BILATERAL CREDITS 


■ $ 

mn. 

United States 1,000 

W. Germany 500 

France. 200 

Italy. 200 

Canada.200 

Sweden. 100 

Switzerland. • 160 

Belgium. 75 


Holland. 
Austrta . 
Japan ... 


Loan repaymt. 
deferred . 


75 
50 
50 

2,610 

175 

2,785 


BIS ? 

One possible reason why details of the 
$3 billion of credits to Britain has never been 
published is that even after adding in Britain’s 
deferred loan repayment, they do not add up 
to $3 billion'—quite. But the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements has kept very quiet about 
its contribution, and no one would begrudge 
a litcle double counting. 


almost Cdrtaioly involved drawings on the; 
central benk credits, and these losses were 
evidently not matched by (he reverse move¬ 
ment which began later in the month. 


Renewing the Credits 

R enewal of the credits will be discussed 
at! the central bankers' monthly meet¬ 
ing in Basle this weekend. It is far from 
certain that there will be a straight renewal. 
The original form of the credits, at least 
those granted by countries other than 
France, appears to have been “ three to six 
months i} to this special sense: that a credit 
could be drawn on within three months (i.e, 
until late February); and that any drawing 
during this period would then be repayable 
within a further three months (i.e. in March 
for a December drawing and at latest by 
end-May for any drawings made as late as 
end-February). One of the possibilities now 
is chat a renewal will simply allow further 
drawings after end-February ; but will keep 
the end-Majr deadline for the latest repay¬ 
ment. For it seems that the original con¬ 
ception was that any needs for credit still 
outstanding by end-May woqld be funded 
By a drawing on the International Military 
Fund,. 

M&nwhile jt seeths that the technical 
dispute abbot gold payments for the 1$ per 
cent .Increase in' IMF quotas is now settled. 
The compromise/ which is distinctly bn the 
liberal side, is that Britain and America 
should be able to compensate the “primary" 
drain on their* own gold payment^ ($125 
millioii for; Britain) by special drawings, re¬ 
payable perhaps ’Over five Teats; and, that 
the secondary draft on the' resent editors 
Caused by other sterling area add dollar area 
countries buying gold to pay up their ofth 
Subscriptions should 6e offset by special 
.tMf gold deposits J totjjfcst centrbs^-pri- 
stimibly involving than i Change 

bf hbbrfot tfe same bar if gold* in t$e 
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CANADA’S CAB DEAL 

Easy Passage in Gatt ? 

C anada’s car trade agreement with the 
United States does away with another 
sizable chunk of the benefits that Britain 
enjoys from the Commonwealth—a 17 per 
cent preference in the Canadian car market. 
However, the preference was non-con- 
tractual so there is not much that Britain 
can do about it* and complicated as it is the 
Canadian side of the agreement does not 
after all appear to be in breach of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It was to the American share in the bargain' 
that Air Redhead, joint minister of state at 
, the Board of Trade, was mainly referring 
in his written reply in Parliament on. Wed¬ 
nesday., The American abolition of tariffs 
on cars and car parts coming from Canada 
i9 not to be extended to other members of 
Gatt, which is why the Americans are hav¬ 
ing to seek a Gatt waiver. The question 
will be considered formally for the first, 
time oh March and at the next full session 
of the Gatt Contracting parties. The Ameri¬ 
cans will hope for an easy passage on two 
counts: first, the special c&cumstaneea of _ 
the North American region end the dose 
interlocking of the United States and Cana¬ 
dian economies; and secondly, the fact that 
the margin of preference being created in 
the United States market is small, and wSt 
be even smaller if the Kennedy Round of 
tariff negotiations is a success. At present 
the United States tariff is 6£ per cent on 
cars and 8J per cent on car parts. Both 
these duties stand to be cut by a maximum 
of 50 per cent in the Kennedy round. 

The Canadian side of the agreement is 
extremely curious and complicated. There 
it no question Initially of free entry of 
American-made cars into Canada. Only 
Canadian manufacturers (which means, pre¬ 
dominantly. Canadian manufacturing sub¬ 
sidiaries. or foreign car makers) will be 
allowed to import cars and parts duty free, 
and then maly in the aame proportion to 
their production in Canada as during the 
period August i, 1963—July 31, 1964. 
Furthermore, they will not be expected 
initially to pass on the tariff saving to the 
buyer: they will be allowed, in effect, to 
pocket the difference as a straight, subsidy- . 
But the government has madeit dear to 
the manufacturers that it expects them to 
reduce prices of both .imported and 
Canadian-producedcars progressively , as 
■they begin to enjoy advantages of scale by 
producing for the whole North American 
market; and the United States parents-of 
Canadian subsidiaries have promised that 
the subsidiaries’ output will -increase con¬ 
siderably aty* take aji tocreifetog Shar^ of 
thq North; ‘American 1 market. At the 
foment Canadian prices ; are ajbouj 26 per 
ce^Whei fljan those iq^ VxnttfSmp 
already the manufacturers ip, Canada 
ajo f , beguiling to jhedge j>yjoying 
Will be? several years before any cost; saving 
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' can be passed-rmrAs some Canadian news¬ 
papers hay^potot^d out^he government has 
more or leij'but itself into the hands of the 
manufacturers, but doubtless it wilt have 
ways of bringing them totq line if they' try 
to default on their side of the agreement. 

The logic of the . new arrangements is 
that the Canadian government is ready to 

S ve a preference to any motor manu- 
cturer, American or other, who will set 
up a manufacturing subsidiary in Canada 
and use a certain proportion of Canadian- 
manufactured parts; and this will also give 
fi;ee jtfeess to the United States market. 
The interesting question is just how strong 
an incoativ^^c preference will be for 
on non-American manufacturers when the 
existing rapff .around the major .part of the 
North America n m a rk e t is already so low. 

- and looks likely to go lower. British manu¬ 
facturers, with free enrty into Canada 
already, may wai^.anctsec what happens in 
the Kennedy round before taking u 
decision. Meanwhile, as some compensa¬ 
tion for 4 heir loss of preference, they will 
pr$sa for an^mng of Canadian amWump- 
rng regulations, The pressure on other 
European and Japanese manufacturers to 
■ set up plants in Qmada will be greater. 


FRENCH TEXTILES 


Lettiiig Them Stew 


Paris 


S INCE the beginning of the year a week 
has not gone by without news from the 
textile industry of the closure of a factory, 
dismissals or reductions of working hours. 
Some 25,000 workers are on short time in 
northern France and the Pas dc Calais area, 
3,000 in Alsace and 3,000 in Troyes, the 
capital of the hosiery trade. In most places 
the working week has been reduced to con¬ 
siderably less than 40 hours. The only 
sector not affected is the silk industry, con¬ 
centrated to Lyons. The crisis to textiles 
cannot be compared with that to the heavy 
electrical industry and machine tools, where 
the big drop to investment suggests that 
recovery will be slow and difficult. For 
textiles a few months could be .enough to 

S verse the position. But at the moment 
e^tqjqilfiqd^stry’s difficulties are serious, 
and seem due as much to errors of business 
foresight as to the drop to demand. 

,Ia spite of government warnings, texfile 
industrialists did not,believe that 1903s 
exceptional demand wopld end. That year, 

4 hard winter /cqiqeidqdwjth the presence 
,ju France of more tbap 2 minion new con¬ 
sumers ,tbe French from. Algeria, At the 
beginning of and particularly 

,the largest .stores, f gave : yery;/togi orders, 
-allqwtog tl^iadwry.to ; kft?p UP;# very high 
.levei ofprodq^a, few.months, the 
.sfowdwi waateyer^d* i 9 d 44 ^ 1 }veries 
safes, we*? beginning 
to,(fall. : The, credit ^t^ctjpps ; ^tqposed 'py 

lh4 r .StaWisqj^;pfeo 

.mads tpemsqlye^ morcjurf pjofe strongly 
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wherever possible develop associate companies and affiliates. . 


You must provide shipping dualities for international import and export. You 
must deal with problems o£ air freight, insurance, documentation, chartering. 
Your customers expect it. They expect more, too. 

That’s why BOLSA deals with travel arrangements, investment management 
and market information, import and export financing, management and advice. 

Bolsa is more than just a bank. It’s a Modem International Banking Group. 
You won’t find one on every 

street corner. Why not get in . 

BANK OF LONDON &KDUU11VWUKI LIMITED 

touch with BOLSA soon ... 

have their advice, experience HHHHHI 

and information on your side. You’ll find life less complicated with BOLSA. 
See for yourself; ask any of the offices shown below for our brochure, 
“What A Modem International Bank Can Do For You.” 


HEAD OFFICE: 40-06 Queen. Victoria Street London EC4 City 982?. • U K. OFFICES : BIRMINGHAM 3 : 50 Great Charles Street Central 4053 
BRADFORD; 65 Well Street Bradford 25693 • MANCHESTER: 36 Charlotte Street Central 3135 • GLASGOW Cl: 54 West Nile Street City 5398 
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Four Olympus engines will propel Concorde at ld- 50 mph 
— 800 mph faster than ary airliner flying today 



BRISTOL SIDDELEY and SNECMA SUPPLY THE POWER *<** Siddeiey Engines Limited, London. 



La SoofM Nationals ttEtude at de 
Construction de Moteura ctAviation, Parts 
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-{pit, Textile articles were uaobg the .first 
affected .by tbe general slowing down in 
cwtsumption. Retailers felt the financial 
squeeze and reduced their orders. Eventu¬ 
ally the industry had to cut production 
•sharply. - . ■ . 

: i The gwetnment bplds ihe industry large- 
ly responsible, for, ri« situatioo*; artd has 
taken only, fairjy rimiriitepfe tohd^ rVariotn 
state servjqes fakktms, jwsy). fie to step 
up the# Aft|fr$ hut these reprfifcht only 
ope. pci; c^tfc of the turnover, of du 
teMfieJndpsnytss o whtdot Also^ the easing 
of credit though'* ilight Reduction iff Interest 
rates for industrialists in this, seoeor remains 
modest. The unemployed will, however, 
receive larger allowances. ,/On .the other 
hand, nothing has: been conceded on thc 
two. points considered essential by die 
industry. Prices are: still under strict con¬ 
trol, and retailers have got no special credit 
facility. The government is indeed thinking 
simply of limiting the. worst social con¬ 
sequences of the crisis and waiting a few 
months for the badpatch to end—which 
is one way of speeding up'the necessary 
structural reforms in this sector, 


GERMAN BANKS 

Outwitted by the 
Bundesbank? 

FfytikfuH 

T wi latest clash between jhe Bundesbank 
and 1 the commercial banks — nevpr 
exactly on good terms—has left quite a feW 
observers worried. It; began with the banka’ 
attempt to use the Rising of the bank ra tt y 
decided on Janutffy it, 'to make a quick turn 
out of the Bundesbank. Days before the 
decision, rumours had already condensed 
into certainty and the banks went in for 
considerable rediscounting of foreign bills, 
and sold money market paper to the Bundes¬ 
bank for a total value of about £200 million, 
intending to use the money obtained in this 
way to buy back money market paper more 
cheaply after the raising of the discount rate 
and the upward adjustment of interest rates 
for money market paper which always 
follows. 

But the Bundesbank threw a large spanner 
in the works. First, it completely stopped 
the sale of money market paper aftef the 
raising of the discount rate ana later, up to 
the end of the month, was ready to sell only 
long-term securities—little wanted by the 
banks, since they are relatively illiquid. The 
banks’ £200 million could therefore not be 
invested and flowed abour the money market 
which, because of this, was completely 
glutted in the last Week of January. How¬ 
ever, for the banks the worst thing was that 
they had to maintain large excesses over 
their minimum reserves, which fell in the 
course of the month. This involved quite 
considerable losses of interest, instead of 
the profit on the discount rate rise they 
originally hoped for. 

Many banks openly admit fh conversation 
that it was not quite fair, to try to use the 
discount rate rise in this Way. For them¬ 
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selves, however* they maintain that; their 
behaviour wag p> more.tbaa logical, since 
tbeypad picked up rumours and these 
nHUQttrs couJd anyway only have come from 
indiscretions in Bundesbank circles. They 
are not uncommon in Frankfurt. No bank 
will fall so easily into the temptation of 
trying such a speculation again* after 'the 
Bundesbank’s sharp lessoq. 

On the other .hand*'One has to wbndsr 
whether the Bundesbank acted wisely, aqd 
Wither it would' not have b£ea better to 
pija over the banks’ behaviour with 
sovereign equanimity. The ceritral bank is 
sflu dependent on the vohinrary.cooperation 
of die banks in many ways, if it is to achieve 
its alms. This is partipulk^y ttue in the 
capital market, Which Is a gain la the dumps. 
Considering the annoyance Which the latest 
affair has unleashed—rightly Or not^-among 
banks, the Bundesbank wifi be able W count 
still less on such supipott, to* the ultimate 
disadvantage of its success in economic 
management. 


MIDDLE EAST TRADE 

Prospects for Britain 

T he British exporter emerges from the 
report of the, recent trade mission to the 
Middle East as an unlovely fellow, leatt 
lovely when he is late. Thipwas the .main 
complaint,about British firms, and one that 
could be eased, according to Lord Incncape, 
who headed the mission, by—what appears 
to be, aa “ uncommon practice’’--simply 
explaining the causes of the , delay. The 
gopds themselves, though, are no more 
complained about than say the German 
or Japanese. However, considering the 
scope for trade in the area covered 
(Lebanon, Kuwait, Bahrain, the Gulf States 
and Muscat and Oman ; a combined export 
market of perhaps £300 million last year) 
the selling effort seems surprisingly old- 
fashioned, The familiar complaints of 
British exporters not paying enough atten¬ 
tion to local needs were made ; not speaking 
the language, not considering local tastes or 
adapting to changing economic conditions 
by appointing nationals as main agents or 
providing technical training facilities. 

The biggest of the markets is that of the 
Lebanon—“ difficult ” because keenly com- 
peted-for, but, at £140 million of Im¬ 
ports last year, wbrth the effort. Totting up 
the score over the last five years puts 
America in the lead (£80 million) and 
France, Britain and Germariy grouped to¬ 
gether, in second place (all around £60 
million). For long dominated by the 
French,, the Lebanon is now " wide open ” 
to trape and is particularly Important be¬ 
cause bf its position, according to the report, 
as a shop window for the Arab world. 
Moreover, it is a growing market—the 
volume of imports has fluctuated unevenly 
but in the last three years has coifae up 
rapidly from £76 million—for Which, im¬ 
ports of machinery (which made up ptost 
;of the British share) are increasingly needed 


in the government’s development pro¬ 
gramme. v 

Oil proves the dwhangfeTor tfte Gulf 
States’ Imports—and its transit fees also 
provide a large $art oif the Lebihop’S cadi. 
A i the demand , for oil, amq ttye #e$ 
ftoirt % .prospects for trade will 

increase* But v Britain’s of it is • drop¬ 

ping, hi KuWWt freto 27 to" io per cent over 
the last ten years/ ’, ( . ' an oil 
income bf . neXny' £266 mfllfen, imported 
nffiKon Worthof'gbb^l^ y^f* States 
like Abu Dhgty ib biltwntfes hive 
hardly parted m flow; pffet a large potential 
market. Alf are becoming tnore wary of 
merely frittering away then riches are 
looktogfor Ways of diversifying tpefir 4 econo¬ 
mies. The ntisslon concludes; Sow^etj that 
the climate for British ertetptfce u could 
hardly be more favourable ” because of old 
ties and a continuing respect for British 
quality. One point particularly worth in¬ 
vestigation bv plant and machinery manu¬ 
facturers (where the British should be 
strong) is the demand far technical assist¬ 
ance and even participation in local enter¬ 
prises. The report stated that a willingness 
to help might be the strongest selling point 
that a British company could play—when 
it has brought itself up to the standard of 
its competitors in other respects. 



KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The all-ftems Indicator FELL by one 
point thlf week (to February 3rd). 
Cereals, sugar, meat, cocoa.end soya 
beans declined, but copra advanced. 
Tin and load prices weakened, but 
copper and xlnc gained ground* 
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URANIUM 

France in the Market 

T he market for uranium went into a 
deep freeze five or six years ago; the 
last big order Canadian producers received 
was in 1962 when a markedly reluctant UK 
Atomic Energy Authority was obliged to take 
up an option on 12,00a tons that it did not 
want as the price of Canadian acquiescence 
to Britaln v 8 negotiations with the common 
market. (The AEA did not think to insert 
a break clause getting it out of the contract 
if the negotiations failed ) The first sign 
of a thaw is the arrival of French negotia¬ 
tors discussing a possible 25-year contract 
for about 44,600 tons. As a very rough 
rule of thumb, a large nuclear power station 
based on . natural uranium might consume 
about one ton of fuel in five years for each 
megawatt of electrical capacity—1.3 tons of 
die raw uranium oxide since there is some 
weight loss in processing. France’s own 
uranium mines have been producing about 
2.000 tons of oxide a year. World capacity 
at the beginning of this decade was about 
42,000 tons a year. 

Put in this perspective, the tonnage for 
which France is negotiating over such a 
protracted delivery period is not specially 
large ; what will be interesting is its price. 
Britain paid around $5 per pound for the 
last 12,000 tons of uraruum ordered; the 
US government offers a flat $8 per pound 
to all its producers and there has been a 
tendency in recent years to assume that the 
American price will eventually become the 
ruling market price, an assumption not 
necessarily justified by the mines’ actual 
costs. There remains a world surplus of 
uranium ; bids of $3 and lower were re¬ 
ceived by Japan for quite large production 
contracts not so long ago. Some reports 
suggested that negotiations with France had 
opened at a price between $6 and $7 a 
pound ; because demand for uranium is 
reasonably certain to increase in a quarter 


Marketing 

in 

Europe 


A monthly research 
publication on 
consumer goods and 
retail distribution, 
included in tire 
current issue: 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 
IN THE COMMON MARKET 


THE BELGIAN 
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CONSUMER CREDIT 


Dairy Produets, Meat, Fresh 
Fruit & Vegetables 
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of a century, the Canadians will expect; to 
get more for urauiuni delivered in the 
1980s than they do now. But if the French 
actually settle for as high a figure as this, 
they are worse bargainers than they seem. 


MONTECATINI 

Worse to Come ? 

F ew Italian companies can be happy 
about having to make their livings there 
at the moment, even efficient ones. And 
Montecatini’s third quarter’s results—pro¬ 
duced for the New York Stock Exchange 
last month—show how much it suffers from 
this. No dividend was paid in 1963 and 
profits in the first nine months of the 
current year were down, from 5,687 million 
lire (about £3,300,000) to 5,504 million 
lire, even though sales increased slightly, 
from 245,244 million lire to 248,946 million 
lire. Chemical companies are peculiarly 
susceptible to operation below capacity but 
Montccatini has, added to these quite 
general disadvantages, its own special 
troubles. Few chemical companies can have 
such a wide range of products : being a 
mining company too, its activities range 
through marble, salt and pyrites to zinc, lead 
and aluminium and on to the chemicals 
themselves. The most important new in¬ 
vestments were the prideful, glistening 
petrochemical complexes centred on Ferrara 
and Brindisi; handing them over to the 
joint company, Monteshell Petrochimica^ 
set up with Shell, was a hard blow. But it 
was necessary, for petrochemicals . are 
the most capital-intensive end of chemicals 
manufacture which, while depending 
heavily on technical expertise in plant and 
process design, become under ctfttpetitivc 
trading conditions even more dependent on 
smooth marketing and financial administra¬ 
tion. 

But Montecatini has always been 
strongest on its technical side—no draw¬ 
back in a chemiCM market without com¬ 
petitors. Its response to competition, when 
it came—from the common market manu¬ 
facturers and (inside Italy) from ENTs 
chemical subsidiary, ANIC—was to sell at 
any price, always in a softening inter¬ 
national market. Having over-expanded, 
the company was unable, at the low prices 
prevailing, to carry the cost of the expen¬ 
sive, new, and horribly unprofitable, petro¬ 
chemical operation and Shell had to be 
allowed in to rescue it. 

A great deal is left, in particular the syn¬ 
thetic fibre interests, but it will be a major 
job to bring it into the modern chemical 
age. Production units are small and 
scattered—the very opposite of the ideal 
of centralised large-scale production 
pursued by most chemical companies. This 
would matter less if some of the products, 
in particular nitrogenous fertilisers, were 
not subject to acute competitive pressures 
from abroad. Other interests are more 
doubtfully left within the territory of a 
modem chemical company : it is nard 10 
see how aluminium made from imported 


bauxite with not particularly cheap elec¬ 
tricity can compete with the production of 
the giant American and Canadian producers. 
But in reorganising its interests—and the 
company has shown no interest so far in 
rationalising its non-chemical activities—it 
is hampered by the present poor shape of 
die Julian capital market. Meanwhile, 
although sales rise marginally, as they did 
in the first nine months of the current 
fina nc ial year, profits sink slightly faster. 
Moreover, nothing in its present circum¬ 
stances—rising costa of labour, mounting 
competition and growing efficiency abroad 
—seems to point to a change for the better 
except, perhaps, in the short term, when the 
Italian economy revives. The times have 
changed, and Montecatini, although it has 
grown, is not the right shape for them. It 
can change—ICI has in Britain ; BASF has 
in Germany—but sboul 4 waste no time 
about it. Otherwise it runs the risk of losing 
more of its interests to foreign buyers. 

GERMAN INFLATION 

Dr Schacht Gets 
Nostalgic 

Diisseldorf 

A s every house has its particular ghost so 
* Germany has the ghost of inflation 
hidden in* its cupboard—-no wonder after 
its two bitter experiences after two wars. 
Dr Hjalmar Schacht, one-time father of the 
Rentenmark and one-time Hitler’s financial 
expert, js now 88 years old, but still remark¬ 
ably vigorous; and be could count upon 
an attentive audience when he started his 
warning campaign about “ the third infla¬ 
tion ” some time ago in the popular 
illustrated paper Quick. 

His propaganda, obviously, runs counter 
to the electoral strategy of the government. 
Dr Erhard hopes to be re-elected with his 
coalition in September on the claim of con¬ 
tinuing economic prosperity coupled with 
a reasonable degree of price stability. But 
should the government step down to do 
open battle with a man who since 1945 is 
officially regarded as a somewhat suspect 
outsider ? After some deliberations, it has 
been decided that it shall not. Instead Dr 
Erhard’s son-in-law, Herr Klotz, a director 
of Daimler-Benz, wrote a rather colourless 
reply in Quick , and Herr Butschkau, presi¬ 
dent of the association of saving-banks, also 
went into anti-Schachtian battle with voice 
and pen. 

The former president of the Rcichshank 
sees the greatest danger in the accumulation 
of about 17 billion marks in gold and DM 
14 billion in foreign currency in the port¬ 
folio of the Bundesbank in Frankfurt—the 
reserves piled up from Germany's big ex¬ 
port surpluses in the past years. The 
counter-values of these have been credited 
to the exporters in DM, and it is of 
course true that this money is circulating 
in the economy, whilst the corresponding 
gpods have been exported. This problem 
of “ imported inflation ” has been troubling 
Germany for years, and the government, in 
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POLISH MACHINES 

EXPORTED BY W imcX 

ODRA-1003 small size transistor type computer performing about 
800 operations per second. Store capacity of 8192 words, 40 bit each. 
ODRA -1003 computer design enables automatic performing of 
adjustable corrmne operation*; may be used for mutti-ichanhel' ! 


Basic programming system 

and Operations) and ALGOLflUtocode. For the futuretheZAM - ?1 
te expected loJ>e used fOrlndustrfal'^ automattccpotrol. 


semi-automatic i 
JAM'-21 mediurrMtae, 


data transforming ?***•' 1^#'’ 

Its characteristics are is.fol^eiif f 
—possibilities of Simultaneous performing of up to three programmes 
—fast work-about 30,000 op/sec. 

— big capacity ferrite type operation register—from 8192 to 
32768 words. 

—store of magnetic drum type, each drum of 32768 words capacity 

— magnetic tape store 

—variety of fast input-out put'equipment: printing machine 
card and tape reading and printing machinery. 



(Phase tkt titorttflo Mmi hi wkMj you arq I YOUR REMARKS] 

Inters Ste^'Ptoft'InfetffiatJOh Serif rh~ scrWf 1 1 '• •->',1 (Phase note your questions and queries here) 


a ODRA-1003 
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order not to aggravate it by the inflow of 
foreign “hot money,” took steps to stop 
the inflow of foreign capital bya special 
levy on the purchase of German?hares and 
securities by forcmneiw-'^laese helped pat 
Germany's basic balanco Of payments mto 
slight deficiun 1964. Anyhow, Dr Schacht 
ignores the fact that the rate; ofinflation is 
worse'fit, countries fifce’France and Italy, 
which ham no similar accumulation of ex¬ 
port surpluses, at even a Britaifi where 
them {8*10 acute bahnceMjf-pdymaaScrisfe. 

•' But if Dr Scfiacht*! analysis is dnbioua, 
his .proposed remedies ,am decidedly 
singular. He wants to mobilise part qf rile 
reserves—about 6 billion main—to buy 
raw materials abroad like non-ferrous 
metals, timber and oil, by means of s newly 
fou nd organisation of Goman industry , that 
would sell them to the manufacturers for 
marks. His second proposal—to freeze part 
of foreign exchange receipts from the sale 
of German firms and participations to 
foreigners in special DM-accounts which 
are to remain in the respective foreign 
countries—looks like a nostalgic revival of 
the “ Spemnark” of the thirties. His third 
and quite sensible proposal is to found a 
company, with a capital of DM 3 billion 
from the reserves or the Bundesbank and 
from the minimum reserves that German 
credit institutes must hold with the Bundes¬ 
bank, which should give credits to the 
developing countries. 


SOVIET ECONOMY 

Industrial Shifts and 
Farming Setbacks 

T he latest Soviet progress report pub¬ 
lished on January 30th now claims that 
the country’s national income and industrial 
production both rose by just over seven per 
cent in 1964. 

Even taking the official figures at their 
face value, this marks a slackening of the 
pace of industrial output. Basic production 
is still reported to be forging ahead as can 
be seen in the accompanying table. But the 
major switch to chemicals, where output 
rose by 15 per cent, seems to have caused 
difficulties for some branches of engineer¬ 
ing, Thus, the output of metal-cutting 
machine tools of automatic and semi-auto¬ 
matic lines as well as other equipment for 
engineering plants was roughly the same as 
in 1963. Production of lorries or tractors 
also showed hardly any progress. 

The general rate of growth was also 
curbed by difficulties in light industry. The 
piling up of stocks of unsaleable goods is not 
I the only complaint contained in the report. 

• Light Industry in general and food proces¬ 
sing in particular were hampered by short- 
' ages df industrial materials, reflecting the 
Soviet Basi^ * Production J 

! ' 19*3 1964 

: -art»sr ■■■■& .st - 

Natural gas bn. cubic ^ * 
metres 91 HO 

Electricty bn. kwh 412 459 

- Crude •'<Meel mm. «*nt - 80.2 — 45*0 - 
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consequences of the disastrous harvest of 
1963; though output of thme materials. 
grew, it did not gfow enough. 

Just how seriousthe farming disaster was 
in 1^63 the Russians are not yet ready to 
admit. The report skates over tin issue by 
claiming cryptically that agricultural output 
in 1964 was 12 per cent higher than in .the 
previous year. Yet some of the after-effects 
can be perceived. The shortage of .min 
had its worst impact on livestock. ’’Meat 
production last year was one-fifth lower 
than in 1963. Stocks or imports must have 
come to the rescue, since ir is claimedthat 
sales of meat and meat products went down 
Only slightly. The number of horned cattle 
was apparently maintained, but the pig 
population has not yet recovered from 
the slaughter in the winter of 1963 and the 
number of sheep has also declined, as can 
be seen below. The Russian government 
will probably wait for complete recovery 
to reveal bow bad the situation had been 
in the year preceding Mr Khrushchev's fall- 
soviet Livestock fend of vear—million) 
1902 1963 1964 

Horned cattle 87.6 85.4 87.1 

of which cows 38.0 38.3 38.7 

Pigs 70.0 40.9 52.8 

Sheep and goats 146.4 139.5 130.6 

NORDIC BANKING 

Venturing Abroad 
Together 

Stockholm 

ORDic banks, which had no foreign 
branches until a couple of years ago, 
have now taken further steps to widen their 
European interests in a collective way. The 
process began hit year when two groups of 
Nordic banks, with the Skandinaviska 
Banker and the Svenska Handelsbanken as 
respective leaders, started affiliated banks in 
Switzerland. The Skandinaviska Banken 
reorganised a wholly-owned finance com¬ 
pany in Geneva, and the syndicate under the 
Svenska Handelsbanken took over Ver- 
waitungsbank Zurich AG. 

It now seems that this was only the first 
step in Nordic collaboration. Thus, after 
the chief executives of the four partners 
met last week in Copenhagen to discuss the 
Nordfinanz-Bank’s future activities, it was 
announced tjiat their co-opertaion would be 
extended to comprise certain other fields 
of fAmmnn interest. The aim will be in the 
first place to bring about an exchange of 
information and experience regarding eco¬ 
nomic an d operational questions, planning, 
organisation, personnel training and the like. 
Although it is expressly stated that trad¬ 
itional relationships with other banks, 
whether In the Nordic countries or else¬ 
where, will not be affected by this step, k 
will pf course' be natural to look upon the 
four banks meteor less as a jjroup. If the 
Skandinaviska; i J$mken and its pamtfe^ 
should decide tof follow the sank,,path, k 
would in fact mean the creation of two 
banking! blocks which would dispose of a 
very considerable proportion of the total 
banking resources of the Scandinavian 
countries*.. .. .... 
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BRAZIL 

■ ' •* >, i 

Boost from the Beetle 

, Rfo dir Janeiro ' 

T he $290 mfllfoo that Volkswagen is to 
mvcvf ia Braz 4 is the largest single 
west German overseas investment yet an¬ 
nounced. It' H r . -toest 'tigaifltant 

gesture of confidence in Brazil' by foreign 
burinesimefi since President Goulart was 
ousted by a military oqbp in April last 
year* Brazil’s awmnpbsla industry 
has grown from poriting; sig jjtpra.Mo to an 
annual production of 180^09 vaMpm, and 
tbe mjHicnth Brazilian car was madelasr 
December. Cars are regarded, ai^the nest 
beat investment after red estate tn inqa- 
dnutry Brazil, and secondhand Value*, are 
extremely high—a Volkswagen may lose 
only £100 of its value in two yeafaj . 

Volkswagen is already easily Frazil’s 
largest, car manufacturer. Production of 
the standard salpon and the Kombi Micro- 
bus (which is much used as a taxi in wo) 
is now running at about 340 a day, about 
four times that of its closest rival. Willys, 
which makes, the Renault Daunhine and 
Gordini under contract. Where Vo lks w a gen 
built 42,342 vehicles in 1963, Willy* built 
11,108 Renaults—and the gap. Was widen¬ 
ing during, 1964. 

Professor Nordhoff, Volkswagen’s manag¬ 
ing director, plans to increase production 
at Sao Bernardo do Campo in the state of 
Sfio Paulo to 600 vehicles a day by 1968, 
and to increase the number of workers in 
the factory by 6,000 to 16,000. He had 
nothing but praise for the Brazilian car 
worker on a recent visit, and said that bis 
firm’s decision showed considerable political 
and economic trust in Brazil and in the 
growth of the market. He implied that this 
investment bad been planned earlier but 
withheld because of political instability 
under President Goulart. He stated that 
expansion plans did not include exports 
because rhe present situation does not 
justify such planning, but this could change. 
Professor Nordhoff also discussed with 
President Castelo Branco plans to tell 
Volkswagen shares to Brazilians. This would 
be based on the experiment several years 
ago when the shares of the parent company 
in Germany, formerly state-owned, were 
•old to, a large oufd&r of small German 
shareholders. 


SHORTER NOTE 

Delegates from the Cotton Board and thf 
Indian textile industry rctratiy reached 
agreement on the categories into, which 
future imports ate going, to. be Split.' Thfc 
split is designed to prevent die did* 
ruptioft caused by concentration 0f faijkiri 
into particular sectors. Its mafitdBe&wiil 
be to hold down the rising JmmrtE< «f 
finished and made-up goods. Tub With 
Malaysian producers have been less fruit¬ 
ful and the Malaysian government is to sub¬ 
mit counter-proposals'Jess hard on its owp 
...producers.. 
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INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION 

Voices for CBI 


O ne of the pre-requisites for top man¬ 
agement today 13 to be able to answer 
for industry before a mass audience—and 
often to answer some pretty loaded ques¬ 
tions. British industry^ at the top; has a 
range of generations of management: still 
some of those to whom gravitas seems the 
necessary stamp Of authority (and whom 
television interviewers think of as pompous 
squares)a large middling proportion of 
managers who are utterly uninhibited inside 
their own business, but simply in varying 
degrees shy in front of the electronic eye ; 
and a younger generation who are as quick 
on their feet, while still managing to appear 
serious and better informed; as any 
Dimbleby himself. Of the two men named 
to top appointments with the new Con¬ 
federation of British Industry; Mr Maurice 
Laing, its chairman-designate; is outstand¬ 
ingly among the last group, engaging, young 
but still carrying weight by being so obvi¬ 
ously painstaking. Mr John Davies is in¬ 
cisive, enormously articulate, and possessed 
of a sharp clarity in argument. Mr Davies 
was from 1946 to *961 with British Petro¬ 
leum (formerly Angto-Iranian), where some 
observers thought he might eventually have 
made the best successor to Sir Maurice 
Bridgman as chairman; but in 1961 he 
moved over to become chairman of the 
joint marketing subsidiary, Shell Mex and 
BP. 

Projecting an image is only one part of 
the job that these top managers of CBI have 
to do; the whole will not be wholly 
sj>elt out until the Confederation’s own con¬ 
stitution is revealed, and adopted by the 
three organisations merging into it, in 


Match. The “effective date," when CBI 
takes over the merged functions of the Fed¬ 
eration of British Industries, the British 
Employers' Confederation,and the National 
Association of British Manufacturers, will 
probably be in August. 


STEEL NATIONALISATION 

You in your Small Corner 

W ith the Steel Bill due any moment 
down the slipway, the arguments are 
mounting around this bafflingly irrelevant 
piece of legislation. Sensitive to the 
murmur—even from one of his own 
ministers—that the Leyton result must 
force some changes into the government’s 
programme, Mr Wilson went out of his way 
to affirm that the industry would be 
nationalised as planned. “ We must do the 
job we were elected to do,” he said. And 
Mr Fred Lee, the Minister of Power, gave 
tongue in support to argue just how bad 
steel is for the country under private owner¬ 
ship. But his arguments so far do not 
bear much examination. For example, does 
he really think it is sinful to import pro¬ 
cesses and know-how ? Or that the nest 
way to improve efficiency would be> for 
narrowly nationalistic reasons, to ignore 
developments outside the country ? In 
Britain, as in the United States and Russia, 
with their long concentration on the open- 
hearth process, there were certainly some 
delays in accepting the boous that oxygen 
happens to bestow more freely on 
pneumatic steelmaking : but it would have 


been a lot to expect of this, country to find 
the new ideas on Bessemer steel. If the 
steel industry had not imported the foreign 
steclmaking processes that Mr Lee seems 
almost to regret we accepted* it would now 
have far graver problems to add to its over¬ 
manning troubles. It is to be hoped that 
Mr Lee s technological chauvinism will not 
be transmuted into government policy. 

Bouncing out of the other comer with a 
formal statement, the employers’ and indus¬ 
trial associations (soon to be merged into 
the Confcderatipn of British Industries) arc 
objecting “as customers” to any change 
that will reduce competition and competi¬ 
tiveness within the industry. Well they 
may be apprehensive about the prospect of 
13 suppliers suddenly becoming one; they 
should be even more so of the effects on 
imported supplies, the only genuine com¬ 
petitive spur that the industry has. But 
British industry deludes nobody else if it 
suggests that the system of pricing 
administered by the Iron and Steel Board 
constitutes free competition. No govern¬ 
ment in any major steel producing country, 
admittedly, has ever been able to accept the 
consequences of a free market for this in¬ 
dustry. This is where the opponents meet 
in the middle. For Mr Lee, while attacking 
private industry first for "wanting too few 
strip mills (and later for wanting too many?) 
is surely implicitly accepting the present 
system of relatively loose control by the 
Iron and Steel Board (which did, after all. 
get ” national solutions ” imposed). And 
the customers agree that such control, with 
some approximation to competitive pricing 
(such as the continental basing point 
system ?), would provide the most com¬ 
petitive compromise. If everybody agrees, , 
what is all the fuss and nationalisation 
about ? 


KEY INDICATORS 


| THE BRITISH ECONOMY 



Month 

Index 

1958 100 

ren 

Previous 

month 

:encage cnange 

Three 

months ago 

from : 

Twelve ' 
months ago 

STERLING ^"production " 

A much better week, and gold has prod'u/twity' 

at last begun to flow back Into Export trad* *f 

- , . , , Rttall trad** 

reservesT-the authorities may have Unemployment * 

picked up as much as SI00 million «teMw*ekly) 

by Wednesday. fexport prices 

November 

November 

November 

December 

November 

January 

December 

December 

November 

131 
|04 1 

116 

130 

123 

77 2 
125-2 

117 7 

108 

i 

+ 1 

Nil 
+ 1 
+5 
-1 
-4-7 
+0 4 
+0 4 

Nil 

+31 

Nil 

+*i 

+9 
+2 
-81 
+0'8 
+ 13 
«NII 

L_ 

+5 
+11 
. +4 
+2 
+4 

-25 8 
+3-4 
+4-8 
+2 

* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail | numbers wholly tmanplovod* excluding school-leavers, 
trade reflect movements in volume tenns, i.e. t in t attle Total tmemployntent let'el in January running at an 

at constant prices. Unemployment indicator refers to 1 annual rate of 1.4 per cent, f Provisional. 
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Trolleys, urns, kettles and cups are obsolete systems of worker refreshment A costly mess that modern 
management can't afford to ignore. The Vendepac Service puts Push-Button Beverages on a 24-hour production 
line. Dispenses top-quality freshly made tea, coffee and chocolate in sterile, Infection-proof cups: Sites the 
machines strategically for speed in use and access. Keeps Ten-Minute* breaks ten minutes long, instead of 
the usual twenty. Wipes out wastage, boosts productivity, peaks the efficiency of your factoiy or office. The 
Vendepac Service needs no capital outlay. Vendepac maintains 
and replenishes the dispensers free of worry. 


t tut free. Installation is fres and at sug¬ 
gested prices (3d for Isa, 6d for coffee) tha 
revenue Is usually enough to cover our ex¬ 
penses—anything over, Vendepac shares 
with you. 

Vandepa o Beverages Satisfy. Each drink is 
freshly mads, sech drink piping hot. The 
good, rich-tasting balance of tho beverages 
can't vary from cup to cup. 

Vendspac Boosts PredeeUvity. Research 

shows that In most factories the 10-mlnute 
‘tea break' can take 20 minutes or longer. If 
1,000 people, earning 7/- an "hour waste S 


minutes a day In this way, the wages coat In 
wasted time is over £7,000 per year. 
Veadepao Helps Health. Vendepac dispen¬ 
ses In atari!#, disposable cups, Tha spread 
of infections that coat ao many man-hours is 
minimised by Vendepac Service, 
free OeesalUtlea from V eade pa a Advteery 
Service. A card or phone call to tha addreaa 
below will bring a Vendepac Service Con¬ 
sultant to explain the 2 months trial system 
and assess requirements. 

VENDEPAC, AJAX AVENUE, SLOUCH, BUCKS. 

SLOUCH SS12C (A cfMston of Mm Llmltol). 


VENDEPAC 

THE PUSH-BUTTON REFRESHMENT SERVICE THAT SAVES MESS ARC MONEY 
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Silentg&iplution ? 

*wm 

abseSte^f *Bf, 

the tariff inwmfx in<ro$- 

$S*ks t6t diff&eift da$$e$of 

agents. It is not harrt w gucsstbe reason 
foe the hush. agents 

who will an 

enormous 

solidtors, excite agem 
whom mao mt the larger offices rely h|*vuy 
for their n^Mbusincss.' These agents 
outnuralwiffip w servicing ” agents, thejfull- 
tSme insoram broker^ who not only jntf<y- 
iioce busm&s bu#1tf|y provide moat of ^e 
real servicing otherwise provided by com¬ 
panies’ branch offices, and who are now to 
receive the higher rates. 

The differentiation wiU apply only to fire 
business fiit-the wide sense, i.c., including 
special.j^erih* and consequential los$ 
pohete^ It 1 $ also small. Instead of the 
present 14 per ciqt, part-time agents wfll 
get xij per cent' on the new—mostly 
higher—premium rales* Shaping agents 
will get 15 per cent, jtytos an metra ij per 
cent in each of the iwst three years—in 
return for which they will he required to 
14 explain ” the new fire prengiim rates to 
insurers. But for the tariif offices which 
have hitherto refused to regard the full-time 
broker as anything ippr$ than a rather busy 
agent, the change is te^utiflinafy^ ■ 

The problem ait the moment is tipi for 
offices with therqqst of a full branch net¬ 
work, commission fates of evert iii per cent 
are still out of proportion to the service 
actually contributed by the introt^tjjjtei., 
agent—especially at a time when hhd#>V 
writing is so hideously unprofitable. j|t the , 
same time, by underpaying the genuine, 
qualified broker, the growth of a new and 
vital profession has been stunted. So 
long as the tariff offices fix rates of pre¬ 
mium, competition between them, to the 
extent that it benefits the general public, 
takes the form of smaH differences in the 
terms of policies and differences from com- 

’^fhc ordinary insurer, evert IHte, 
i%'-|ro$tfed to hawk his business around 
rwS®r ° r thirty offices (and why should - 
hi®*' cannot possibly be expected; to 
appreciate these subtleties. By gibing 
through a qualified broker on tfiq\ other * 
h&fcd, be ought to be reasonablyof 

with the most suitable J^mpany 
fopSf. particular risk. 

‘ 4 t rtdiy remains for the four bodies of 
whose members will 
a as ** servicing agents,” 


MEN'S MAGAZINES 


Busting Out—All Ov&f: 


to i$fkvt vmt. admission requirements and 
controlbye^ thetf own members. Admission 
to is already restricted* but a 

written eticrtmatioo is not always requited. 
Ndr are tbeit^ members subjected to the 
same dbdpbnes over clients* money (such 
as keeping ; : it in a separate bank account, 


; \T^t^ cars a f lcr tbc original success qf 
’ trtai&ft^circulation women’s journals, pub¬ 
lishers are suddenly and simultaneously 
latching on to the male market. This 
market is fraught with double entendre: 
publishers realise that men have different 
reading (and viewing) habits from 
women: at the same time the growth in 
the advertising of products mainly used 
by men, or bought by them, has been 
outstripping that of advertising in gcnerkl 
This applies particularly to upper and. 
middle-class men, at whom the new 
magazines are aimed. 

Some, of course, never reach the newi* 
startds: three (Town & Countty , Europe 
Observed and British Horizons) have re¬ 
cently been still-born. All these, and the ' 
recently-issued International (4s. 6d. 

quarterly, edited by Logan Gouriay) arc 
what might be called coffee-table glossies, 
bgsed on travel and leisure activities. 
They compete in some respects with the 
(decreasing!y) serious Sunday newspapers 
and Uteri is nothing particularly bizarre 
in their content. 

Others now proliferating hav? two 
features Which they feel are marketable: 
girls (mostly stripped) and gbcvd writing, 
they describe themselves as. Adult,, 
Sophisticated pr Hip. Their grand-daddy 
isflHc American Esquire, where tbb, girls 
44c sketchedtitan photographed , 1 
and the features and' report mg arc of^a r 
high quality. Esgiire stUlflourislicf, W&h 
a circulation of$5&ooo, but its fsupe has 
beep ccjJpied^ip Uie last few year? by 
Mr Hugo, Hmtm%' 4 *toyboy 9 among 'the 
most successful single publishing ventures 
since the war. In the Iasi ten years Play¬ 
boy s circulation has risen from 9,000 to 
2,700,000, and ihc advertising revenue 
from nil to $80$ million a year. It sells 
75,000 copies a month hi England (at 
8s. 6d. a copy and 13s. 6d. twice a year 
for bumper issues) and will probably be 
starling a European edition with a guaran¬ 
teed cit dilation of 200,000—excluding 
American servicemen—later this year. It 
has more, and more daring, illustrations 
than Esquite —and ihc.se nudes, arc photo¬ 
graphed. To American eyes, trained on 
magazines that arc almost alt aimed at 
a matriaichy, the cartoons and jokes arc 
sophisticated: more decadent ^Europeans* 
may think them childish. With success 
has come the Playboy dubs and a great 
many merchandising ventures exploiting 
the astonishing loyalty of readers to the 
Bunny trademark, 

Playboy is rumoured to have eighty 
competitors in America, with names like 
MpHsieur and Dude , H^pe, it faces 
double competition f r$rn dnq^iecl vfiility 
in marine*, and hew ventures 


‘AfTSC • , - , 1 ,” 

aM coWiWrttlng. Tcwti 
Hiis (ttt^anai its emph^ 
from general features on to 
and even kinky ground) after, tin 
conflict during which its printer,^bcmht ; '’.; 
up half its capital. Queen magazm^^:;' 
tp introduce regular and serious 
ing of men’s clothefci Vogue is .sgtfmjf.y 
an inserted “Men in Vogue 1 ** 

November. This is Vogue's 
introducing ventures (hat it latex Mbpes 
to*'Wye off t its Pattern Bqq&andSHoure 
&* 0 & 4 en both ^stirred tfihi way. But 
Afiffc ■ U$\ I^^JHueen, will concen- 

r trite 'tm^w b^''.cromed men than on un- 

'cioWAmWs'C: # " 

bfot a large area erf 


’ Christine k*eje^fn[ U$ first issue, and 
Pentfatifte, * Wbtfs? fitst issue is due. out 
on February 17th, reputedly wkh2$ pages 
of nudes. Both are monthly, both kjfehlr 
priced. King at 7s. fid.. Penthouse at 5< 7 
King is a private venture tdi Mr Raymond 
Na?h, of Raymond’s Revpebar and ot&er 
vetitu(*es» who is already involved With" . 
playboy iu litigation; about who has first' 
claim on the Bunnies: its first print order 
of 100,000 was reputedly 90 per cent sold 
out, and its advertising is picking up after 
a sticky scan. Cynics claim that this is 
merely; a'form of promotion fpr “ Ray¬ 
mond V* <:lqbs and associate# )narketing 
venturest it could acquire a life of 
its qwiXj Also in legal trouble was Pent- 
house, 4 trinsatlamic venture, with a first 
print orilcr of 150.000 here and double 
-ffiitt; Jft'the United States, backed bv a 
ItrcSip^ of private investors. It plans to 
be “really sophisticated,” with an article 
by Sir Julian Huxlev in the fir&t issue 
and a discussion of pornography and 
censorship involving authors on the level 
of Colin Wilson, Alexander Trocchi ahd 
Alan Sillitoe. 

All these ventures invite ribald com¬ 
ment: nioie practically, the question is 
whether the publiic and the advertising 
will be there in competition with Playboy 
and the non-sex outlets. Keeping*, up 
with Mr Hefner could involve such high 
editorial costs that advertising rates will 
come unattractive in competition with 
more orthodox media. The situation 
could be transformed if television nnd 
newspapers started to set limits on adver¬ 
tising cigarettes and tobacco. The adver¬ 
tising of cigars, the fierce wars between 
rival razcifr blade and male toiletry manu¬ 
facturers, the continued expansion 
throughput the world of the buying and 
advertising of sports cars and of whiskies 
boaters the chances* that Playboy* and 
oqe 6t two perhaps, of its rivals will 
ixmtinuc to be wUccroful.^ But all of 

\ Vf V ^ f ‘ 




Man's physical power is small—limited to the weight he 
can move with his hands. But the glory of man is in the 
power of his mind—and his unique ability to create and 
use tools that magnify his strength a million times. 

Some of the mightiest of these tools come from Inter¬ 
national Harvester, a worldwide company in which the 
minds of over 106,000 men of all nationalities are con¬ 
centrated on the design and production of trucks, trac¬ 
tors, farm equipment, engines and earthmovers. 

These are the machines that increase men's capabili¬ 


ties—that make possible large-scale farming to feed 
increasing millions of people, that build roads, that carry 
the commerce of the free world—and promote the prog¬ 
ress of all nations. 

lb achieve this, we maintain the highest standard of 
excellence wherever IH equipment is built—with dedica¬ 
tion to the idea that the final product is not solely a ma¬ 
chine, but power itself—applied power to serve the basic 
needs of modem man. International Harvester Export 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 

International Harvester 
puts power 
In your hands 





Get away from it all in Jamaica’s lovely Ocho Rios. 


After your U.S A. business trip, 
give yourself the Caribbean. 

( You’ve earned it) 


And it’s the perfect reason 
to take your wife. 

Scant hours from New York both 
of you can be basking on warm Carib¬ 
bean sands, dreaming* under a palm, 
searching for sea shells, listening to 
Calypso, or hunting for duty-free bar- 
' is in some of the world’s most 
lique shops. 


Here’s the perfect breather. And it 
adds so little to your fare. We have low- 
cost Pan Am Holidays for you on every 
one of the fifteen islands we fly to. We 
can even fly you straight home to 
Europe from the Caribbean—so you 
won’t have to retrace your steps to„. 
the U.S.A. 

So why rush home? Even if it’s only 



for a few days, relax in the Caribbean 
under sunny skies. Then fly home with 
a good feeling knowing you’ve chosen 
the very best: the world’s most experi¬ 
enced airline. Call your Pan Am Travel 
Agent. .Or call us. * 

Worlds most experienced airline 

Flnt on the Atlantic Pint on the Pacific 

Fine In JjMinAminfca Pint "Roundtheworld 
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and.h*vijg< tfoir specially eirdficdi by 
tocouauftes) M.Afft wtfdWrfc Buteventu- 
«Dy itniJaht be logka] fljr the tariff offices 
to close tfo shop by rtquiring allJervicing 
agents to belong to one of these bodies, 
and thus put theResponsibility of maintain¬ 
ing standards? entirely on. their shoulders. 

t DRUGS 

Law’s. Lon, rtn 

T here is no point in rubbing salt in the 
various wounds by recounting blow 
by blow the dispute between the Ministry 
of Health and the Pfizer Group that was 
finally settled in the Ministry’s favour in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. It is ten 
years next month since Pfizer first brought 
the antibiotic tetracycline from the United 
States to this country, when it then sold at 
£99 6s. 8d. per 1,000 tablets. Pfizer’s 
current price is £44 *8s. 6d, per 1,000, but 
importers are able to supply the Ministry of 
Health with the same drug manufactured in 
Italy and Poland for £4 pet 1,000, or a 
tenth of Pfizer’s price. The fact that neither 
country recognises patents for drugs, so the 
manufacturers are not paying any royalties 
to Pfizer, hardly explains the difference, for 
the company could surely not expect royal¬ 
ties of j,ooo per cent. Since the middle of 
1961, the Ministry has been buying 
imported tetracycline for use in hospitals (to 
be precise, it put the hospitals* combined 
orders out to tender and the importers won 
the contract), arguing that Pfizers otherwise 
iron-clad patents were no defence against 
the governments overriding right to make 
use of anyone’s patents *\for the services of 
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the Grown // (thkis dM now famous section 
4$),. ffcatrjugued that rftis did hot include 
the national health* service., The Houseof 
Lords decided, by a majority, this week that 
it did. _ , 

This story is going to have a sequd. 
When the Ministry; started buying un¬ 
licensed, imported drum, , it was in the 
throes of most involved price negotiations 
with Pfizer,, that is, it was trying to put 
Pfizer’s price down. These negotiations 
were broken off when Pfizer took legal action 
aninst the Ministry. This week, the 
Ministry of Health confirmed, with a 
gleam in its eye, that the negotiations would 
now be resumed. Spectators had better 
take cover. 

IRON CASTINGS PRICES 

On Top of a Boom 

I ROMFOtJNDKRS do not seek or get, much 
publicity, but they are a key part of the 
capttal goods industry, producing cast iron 
parts for everything from cars to machine 
tools and components for the construction 
industries up to and including the kitchen 
sink. For this reason, the letter sent this 
week by the Council of Ironfoundry Asso¬ 
ciations—representing some 680 producers 
of iron castings—to the Minister of Power 
is not going to please him. In it, the asso¬ 
ciation pointed out that recent increases in 
the cost of fuel, electricity and transport 
“make it virtually impossible for iron- 
founders to respond to the desire of the 
Minister of Economic Affairs to keep prices 
stable.” This amounts to a declaration that 
ironfounders are about to put their prices 


W 

Op^-soajtetbipg.that manysof themvhave 
already doottad others WUldow&hic chr 
■ next tyro months. 

, These price; incrcasesmean thatutroo- 
founders are passing on ancwasedcostato 
their customers ait the mi 1 of one the beta 
yean in their history. Just ovbt amflUoh 
tons of iron Castings were produced last year, 
which was 12 per cent more than 1963 and 
2 per cent up on tfafchnier record set At 
1960. Despite earlier forebodings that poli¬ 
tical uncertainty would produce a lull in 
investment, the level or production has 
continued unchecked in the last two months 
and most of the industry ia now at or nett 
maximum capacity, which may explain some 
complaints that it is falling behind on 
deliveries. Foundries producing cartings for 
the motor industry are almost at capacity. 
Producers of castings for the building Indus¬ 
try and domestic appliances report a more 
moderate, though still definite improvement 
in business, with some increases in both the 
rate of new orders and in production. 
Foundries working for the engineering In¬ 
dustries divide into those providing castings 
for machinery, who are cautious, and those 
making castings for the heavy industries, 
who are cheerfully optimistic. Which puts 
the industry in a strong position. 

TWO IRELANDS 

Aims for Ulster 

T he so-called economic plan for 
Northern Ireland, contained in a report 
to the Stormont government from its con¬ 
sultant, Professor Thomas Wilson, is in 
fact little more than a recap of existing 



Rayon Rides Again 

Booming conditions in the British tex¬ 
tiles industries last year, now extended 
by Mr Brown’s import surcharge, 
filtered down in very different, form# to 
the fibres that ultimately fed it Con¬ 
sumption of cotton, , wool and man-made 
fibres (crudely estimated from the sup¬ 
plies pf raw materials pips imports of and 


minus exports of tops, yarn and piece 
goods) increased by 11 per cent over 
1963, to 1,900 million lb. Continuing the 
trend of the past few years, man-made 
fibres consumption increased twice as 
fast as this average, to reach a 40 per 
cent share of the total. Meanwhile, con¬ 
sumption of wool declined slightly and 
that of cotton though it increased by 10 
per tent, was for the first time below 
the total for man-made fibres. 

The big surprise came from the ccllu- 
lotric fibres—i.e., rayon, and virtually all 
made by Courtaulds—of which the con¬ 
sumption surged up by a quarter, com¬ 
pared with the 17 per cent increase 
recorded by the more expensive true syn¬ 
thetic fibres (nylon, “ Terylcne ” and the 
acrylics such as “Acrilan” and * k Cour- 
telle”). Sales of Courtaulds’ carpet 
yam “ Evlan M began to look important 
and ocher outlets for rayon—Lancashire 
suitings and rainwear, taffeta linings— 
showed unusually strong demand, while 
the demand from the dress trade for 
bulky, slu^by cloths also favoured rayon. 
The synthetics. Which have for a long 
time been showing a clean pair of heels 
to the field, were held back by a lack of 
productive -capacity-—in particular for 


nylon which may have lost 20 million lb 
for this reason, in spite of having im¬ 
ported to make up for the gap. (Sbpuld 
some of this year’s supplies Of a Bri- 
Nylon,” to be strictly honest, bear g tiny 
legend: “Made in Japan,” or even “ Nip- 
Nylon ” ?) Within the category of syn¬ 
thetic fibres, nylon stays far ahead of the 
field, accounting for more than half of 
the 280 million lb production, followed by 
“ Terylcne,” with 23 per cent and acrylics 
(coming up strongly) with 20 per cent. 

These fibres are still favoured by the 
public’s aSsiduously-fostered demand for 
clothes that are easily looked after. 
Whether the surge forward of rayon will 
be repeated this year may be doubtful, 
when so many manufacturers (of which 
the most important are Chemstrand and 
Courtaulds) will be coming forward with 
their own nylons, challenges to ICI’s 
dominant position, and selling qampaigqs, 
to support this arid investment in syn¬ 
thetic fibres generally. And, even in: this; 
the rate of increase may not last Already 
in America, five years ahead of: th* British 
market, there are signs that the iiptural 
fibres are creeping back into public 
favour, some with easyreue * character¬ 
istics pf their own taUored.jp^ 
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schemes and There 

is litde in it that me ^N&thern Ireland 
government, in its eccehipanying white 
paper j dees not cypress agreement with—or 
that the government vs hot already more or 
less cnergeti#^ tackling, The report sets 
up one new target: the pitovwian of 
30^00 hew/itjannfacturing jobs between 
1964 ind 1970 (18,000 new manufacturing 
jobs were provided in the previous ax 
yean)/ Targets of ^006 new jobs in con¬ 
struction, and 30,000 fcv the service trades, 
are also accepted by the government. Indus¬ 
trial, employment’in Ulster has actually 
fallen since 1949. Agriculture has seen its 
workers drift away ; there has been a growth 
in building and service industry jobs and a 
net emigration of 9,000 a year ; but all this 
has still not brought unemployment below 
a steady 7<1 per cent. (It is worth noting, 
however, chat gross domestic product and 
industrial production rcte faster in Ulster 
than in the United Kingdom as a whole 
between 1949 and 1963.) 

To meet these employment targets. 
Professor Wilson looks for £900 million of 
capital formation by 1970. Nearly half 
would lie in the public sector, mostly in 
housing* (£98 million) roads (£87 million) 
and electricity (£70 million). The report 
rightly points out that, generous as the 
capital subsidies offered to new industries 
may be, they still represent only a small 
proportion of total costs.' Surplus labour 
should, in theory,* fee ’Iflsttfs big drdw. 
But the available labour is neither particu¬ 
larly skilled nor (being tied to British trade 
union rates) particularly cheap. The Hall 
report of *9 61 brought up the suggestion 
CneVer adopted) of 1 a wage subsidy for 
Northern Ireland. Professor Wilson suggests 
a payroll tax for congested regions of 
Britain—a fine idea in principle but not a 
decision tdi the Stormont^government. 

Professor Wilson does, however, propose 
that the government should increase its 
aid t6 industrial training. This is surely 
right: but some highly sophisticated job 
forecasting will be needed if this is not to 
over-supply a labour market already 
plagued With unemployment and already 
feather-bedding its engineers in factories 
like Shorts*. The logical crux of the whole 
Ulster argument is reached when Professor 
Wilson argues that building should be 
stepped up to absorb labour ; but admits 
that union fear$ about having more crafts¬ 
men trained may make it necessary to turn 
to labour-saving methods of industrialised 
building. There are no <}uick answers to 
Ulster’s economic plight, in this report or 
anywhere else. 


Across the Irish Sea 

T he most staggering omission from Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson's report is any mention 
of eb-operttioit between Northern Ireland 
and the Republic. Certainly, laSt month's 
momentous meeting between the two 
Irelands' two premiers took place long after 
the report was prepared. But there nas in 
fact been a good deal of quiet and useful 


cooperation for t long time, which aurdy 
deterved* mendoof acryfW* 

clear cate for mote Infields such** end|ry 
supply, tourism, fisheries add ttenapcNtt. 
Transport is an interesting case in {Mint. 
Professor Wilson suggestion for an inquiry 
into sea freight charges between Ulster imd 
Britain was roraed down by the Stormont 
government, on the grounds thdt a com¬ 
mittee had reported on this matter last fear. 
Since Professor Wilson argues:; that this 
report Was inadequate (it Was) this is un¬ 
satisfactory, and leads Afeny observers to 
Speculate about far-fetched reasons forsiich 
"a#excess of dberetionf. '\iw. 

Meanwhile the government of the Irish 
Republic, which has been busily fostering 
the development of cross-channel traffic 
both by air and.by various highly competi¬ 
tive shipping services, has bought over one 
of the main shipping competitors* This is 
the British and Irigh Steafti Packet Com¬ 
pany, bought for about £3.$ million from 
its parent Coast Lines. Other subsidiaries 
6f Coast Lines, and of the British Transport 
Commission, are the main providers of ser¬ 
vices between Northern Ireland and Britain. 
The reticence of these companies, about 
their methods df fixing freights ;s ques¬ 
tioned most strongly by Professor WilsOn, 
With a sharp side-reference to the Mono¬ 
polies Commission. The Dublin govern¬ 
ment, in acquiring the British and Irish 
company^ win also be acquiring knowledge 
about this fbrm of cross-channel shipping. 
Could this not be profitably shared with the 
Belfast government ? Aha would it not be 
in that government's interest to publish It ? 


HOUSE BUILDING 

Not Good Enough 

S avage criticism of house builders by the 
Consumer Association has set fire to a 
smouldering dispute. Which ? reports 
that, unsurprisingly, nine-tenihs of its mem¬ 
bers who volunteered to answer questions 
about houses bought recently had com¬ 
plaints. Delays^ in finishing and a host of 
repairs needed immediately after, were 
among the most common. But what can 
one expect in a seller’s market ? If a 
potential buyer grumbles, the builder knows 
there is a less pernickety one not far away. 
Which? argues that even the National 
House Builders’ Registration Council 
scheme, which sets out to protect the 
purchaser against structural defects with a 
guarantee on completion, has up to now 
been * nor satisfactory." It found, propor¬ 
tionately, about as many complaints regard¬ 
ing houses inside, as outside the scheme. 
Consumers’ Association is now warning its 
members who have contracted to buy a 
house under construction to 4v decline to 
accept or sign the NHBRC agreement," 
uktleSs they hove already Signed away their 
rights in a contract with the builder. This 
is because CA feels that the arbitration 
offered by the scheme inf'Cases of dispute 
over its standards supplants the house- 
buyers’ rights under common law rights. 


pfife members 
kre htfit land wrongly 

disputes some acduMtions. But 

its buildhigv have been- under 

,crit*cfem Me s<«ne timc, odd it is now trying 
* to tighten them tip/. But What is more 
..necessary, arid harder to T ruganise, is 
improving the quality of its inspections. 
The minimum standards that it ^ets 
may. in theory be adequate; fit jtfad- 
tipe, a ten-minute inspection qiicc, in thtf c 
weeks may nof f fee long dtfchigfr' t&cleteci 
every fault. And the council confines itself 
to mimm&btify and does not even attempt 
tfrfn&fcct flic finish*' So cfackmgahd piel- 
mg ptystttybhdlfbvtog doors and windows, 



skiniped and cracking paintworif— all. Fre¬ 
quent complaints—are as likely to occur in 
an NHBRC inspected house as any other. 

Sometimes, to be fair to the builders, 
some defects Qjtc the inevitable result of a 
house’settling doWn and {ifnber shrinking 
in a temrally heafed athioipfeere—of which 
no'Guilder of small houses in Britain has 
much experience. The council has laid 
down standards for finish, even if it cannot 
inspect them in advance, and the guarantee 
puts the responsibility for repairs on to the 
builder. It might make more sense to make 
inspection pf houses compulsory and to 
set £ charge* high “naough to covc^the cost 
of a thorough lhSpeCuon. house is the 
most expensive tmng most people buy in 
their lives: thejj. need at least tne kind of 
protection Jthat k-affpr<Jed-by the Sale of 
(foods'Act for other purchases. A private 
member’s hill expected to come before the 
House of Comuottt this spring may hasten 
this. 


CANCER HAZARDS 

Warning or Scare ? 

VVJnw the .chairman of the Rubber 
W As^odaUon. insisted 

twelve' years ago that certain 'suggestions 
about the need for further work on cinccr- 
producirtg chemicals' itv its industry be 
excised from if report, he did sd in the belief 
thtf ririficlent action hid alteadybeen taken 
and with the Wish to avoid starting a scare 
' amoto| workers. But the ittcidence of blad¬ 
der cancer airtcWgWorkers in die rubber 
indttstry has continued to rise since then ; 
and only further investigation at last being 
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undertaken by the Medical Research Coun¬ 
cil (at the request last year of the RMA) can 
show" whether the disease is caused by 
chemicals as yet unspotted) by continued 
irresponsible use of the dangcroiis ones or 
by the incubation period which, it is 
thought, can be aslong as thirty years. 

There are so many loopholes. When the 
risk was reported in 1949, Imperial Chcm* 
ical Industries immediately stopped making 
the offending chemical and the RMA 
advised its members to destroy their stocks. 
But there was, and is, no way of enforcing 
this recomtbendadon rand the industry’s 
medical officer reported last year that: there 
is evidence that known carcinogens were 
being used as late as 1956. Moreover, not 
all rubber companies are members of the 
RMA, the cable companies (in a different 
association) were not informed and there is 
no control over imports. The conclusion is 
clearly that, when risks of this order are 
involved, action should not be left solely to 
the industries concerned. Indeed, the Minis¬ 
try of Labour is moving somewhat tardily 
into action and is now circulating draft 
regulations banning the manufacture or im¬ 
port of the four chemicals named ; but this 
still falls short of the powers it probably 
needs to deal with severe cases. 


W ithin the next few days the Depart¬ 
ment of Economic Affairs hopes to 
acquire a City “industrial” adviser, as 
another of Mr Fred Catherwood's “little 
Freddies.” But last weekend’s rumours, 
implicitly confirmed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at the Guildhall 
on Monday, that there Was also to be 
a City little Neddy, parallel to the ones now 
being set up for individual industries, have 
now been squashed by Mr Brown. Was 
the idea killed in the Square Mile ? To 
some City people the idea smacks too much 
of a possible Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission: they also say that the Bank of 
England is a perfectly satisfactory channel 
of communication between them and the 
Government. Others, not only outside the 
City, may feel differently without necessarily 
yearning for a full-scale SEC. Functions 
of a City Neddy would be slightly different 
from those of irs truly industrial counter¬ 
parts. No one need waste time teaching 
the City how to export: if anything irs 
enthusiasm may need to be restrained, 
where the export of capital is concerned. 
More important is a fresh, almost informal 
look at old established City habits. However 
much one may respect the Bank of Eng- 
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r Npt only has the suppression of Dr Casa’s 
recommendations turned out to have been 
wrong; the main reason for suppressing 
them was wrong at the time. Employers fear 
4 scares ” of this sort with good reason; one 
result of the present interest in the subject 
has been the refusal of workers in a London 
factory (in a different industry) to handle 
bera-naphthol, quite a different and not a 
carcinogenic chemical. The answer to this 
is not suppression but the much harder one 
erf education—an easy recommendation to 
make in a journal, than to implement on 
the factory floor. But even if this is hard 
to carry out, it is harder to justify keeping 
men in ignorance of the risks they run in 
their jobs. 


DECIMALISATION 

Why are we Waiting ? 

I F the government wanted a simple recipe 
to demonstrate that in the modernisa¬ 
tion of Britain it can match words with 
deeds without simultaneously stirring up a 
hornets’ nest of vested interests, then it 
should rapidly introduce a draft bill for the 
decimalisation of the coinage and set up a 


land’s abilities to wink and nod at its con¬ 
stituents, which undoubtedly have their 
place, there are at least two specific jobs a 
City Neddy could do. One is to act as a 
Registrar of City Restrictive Practices: not 
only the explicit agreements, but more 
important in the long run all those tacit 
agreements not to compete. Some such 
agreements may still be justifiable: the 
important point is to insist that they are 
justified. 

It is not hard to think of some suitable 
opening questions. Can the clearing banks 
justify their restrictive agreements on de- 

S osit rates (admittedly the governor of the 
lank did ask that one himself and ran into 
trouble with the Treasury) and their rather 
less rigid understandings on lending rates ? 
Is there any real reason why the banks 
should continue to protect the discount 
houses by not tendering for Treasury bills 
in their own right ? Should the discount 
houses not be encouraged further into the 
newer aspects of the money market, includ¬ 
ing local authority loans’? This would 
require changes in Bank of England 
practice too ; out there is a real danger of 
the discount houses becoming an outside 
department of the Bank ; their loss of effec¬ 
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Royal Commission to Investigate whether, 
when and how othtt aspects of the metric 
system might conveniently be introduced. 
Recently Lord Snow of the Ministry* of 
Technology (Whose personal fatereits, as 
distinct from those of his Apartment, in¬ 
clude not only ded&alhation but ' also 
business lunches) confirmed that * all 
aspects of the nitric system Were being 
considered by the government N and that 
a decision on coinage would be taken before 
the end of the year; and added the pointed 
reminder that the estimated cost of change¬ 
over in 1967 is £109 million, but would 
be £128 million it postponed to 1970. 

Before making any announcement the 
government will have to rule between the 
supporters of the pound as the baric unit, 
led by the Bank of England and thick on 
the ground in the City, and those—ohainly 
in industry; retailing, transport, account¬ 
ancy, etc.—who favour a ten-shilling unit. 
Was the majority of the Halsbury commit¬ 
tee Minded by the Bank of England’s 
science (or pseudo-science) ? Or did the 
City’s case for the pound have a validity 
that The Economist, among other com¬ 
mentators, has so far failed to see ? Bur 
even this decision could scarcely take 
eleven months. 


tive independence in bidding for Treasury 
bills has been strikingly illustrated in the 
last two weeks. 

These questions are closely connected 
with monetary control. Others are more 
simple matters of securing the best profes¬ 
sional service. A little Neddy would, for 
example, be the ideal place for the Stock 
Exchange, the big institutions, and the 
government of the day to discuss—to take 
only one of the many cases of price main¬ 
tenance—the scale of Stock Exchange 
charges. Should, for instance, rates 
be further lowered for large dealings and 
raised for small dealings ? This is a matter 
where the Council, which is elected by the 
whole membership, cannot be seen to 
squeeze its electorate too severely, particu¬ 
larly because its members come mostly 
from the larger broking firms, which would 
have most to gain from such a squeeze. Yet 
something should be done to hasten the 
mergers necessary to improve the market’s 
professional service : the number of brok¬ 
ing firms is down by only 16% since 1955, 
where the number of jobbers has come down 
by over 50 0 ',. 

A City Neddy could also act as a 
meeting-point and talking shop for the 
mutually exclusive clans into which so much 
of City activity is divided. Another major 
problem which Neddy could examine is that 
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What a City Neddy Could Do 
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of jobbers' capital requirements and their 
place in an efficient capital market Do 
they need outside capital ? Will they when 
thisigeneration of jobbers is gone ?. Would 
an injection of,'outside capital mean that 
jobbers would tpke on more stock in a given 
share and tnake the market in so many small 
shares less nominal ? Our guess as to the 
answers is Kfq, Yes, and No, but no two 
reporters, let alone two jobbers, necessarily 
agree. How again can harness now going 
outside the market be channelled in again ? 
Would it help if the institutions whidb do 
the bypassing had shares in the jobbing 
partnerships ? 

The insurance industry provides a num¬ 
ber of examples of the sort of questions a 
City Neddy might examine* In particular 
there is the industry's overseas business. 
In some overseas markets, notably North 
America and France, a British company's 
underwriting business must be matched by 
reserves actually invested in that country. 
A City Neddy could then ask awkward 
questions about whether, for example, more 
British insurance companies might not 
follow the example of the Norwich Union 
and withdraw from the American market 
altogether. Underwriting losses in this 
market in the last five years have amounted 
to £82 million. At the same time its invest¬ 
ments there have produced £262 million, 
but only £114 million has been repatriated ; 
the remainder has been absorbed by the 
underwriting losses and the need to build 
up the business even though it still shows 
no sign of profitability. After nine years of 
underwriting losses somebody ought to be 
asking whether it is time to call a halt. It 
may not be. But it would do no harm to 
the insurance industry to demonstrate that 
the excellence of the long-term prospect in 
this market justifies a few more years of 
underwriting losses and the consequent low 
return on the industry’s overall investment 
in America. • 

A City Neddy might also look at the 
working of the tariff system in the industry, 
which applies to roughly half of all motor 
and three-quarters of fire business. To the 

KEY INDICATORS 
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uninitiated outsider the system looks suspi¬ 
ciously like a itiirktive practice and^the 
arguments for It ought {o be r^-exammed 
frqm time to time to ensure that their 
validity has tip; vanished with time. Agents’ 
coxnnussons ought also to attract some 
attention, although there has been further 
evidence that the industry is putting this 
part of its bouse ip order, unlike {he hire 
purchase industry (to which some pertinent 
questions might also be put) which conspicu¬ 
ously has not. 

GILT-EDGED MARKET 

Tips and Taps 

T he London County Council’s £50 
million issues three weeks ago, followed 
as they were by the publication of the 
December trade figures and the improve; 
ment on the foreign exchange market^ 
marked a turning point in the gilt-edged 
market. The resulting burst of activity at 
the long end—which exhausted supplies of 
the long-dated tap stock, jj% Funding 
1987-91—-was short-lived and quietened 
down early this week, but not before it had 
infected other sections of the market. It is 
already clear that official control of the 
medium and long end will be maintained 
for the time being by a stream of local 
authority issues. Bristol is raising £10 
million with a 61 % 1975-77 stock at £99* 
The 6j% Mersey Docks 1990-93 Issue has 
been pitched at 99} to reduce capital gains 
tax implications to a minimum, but in order 
to do this a coupon of 6J%, a new 
phenomenum, has had to be offered. Both 
issues were heavily oversubscribed. Push¬ 
ing local authority r issues through rather 
than creating a new long tap has important 
implications for liquidity in the economy as 
a whole, as local authority issues, unlike tap 
stocks, do not suck liquidity out of the 
banking system, which is anyway now not 
too hard pressed. Indeed brokers this week 
have detected some actual bank buying of 
medium dated stocks, although part of the 
strength of the low coupon stocks has again 
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refiftfed demand,, from; pension fupda jpfJ 
those ipaijradee companies b^ave, enough to 
take,a chance on me impact of the capital 
gains,tax*' v , / . 

The ? shoit efid of the market too 
has been dominated by the feeling that 
interest rates are npW on their way dowp. 
Once again the discount houses, sadder 
rather than , wiser after its experience last 
Octpbpr i hate acted on the $oa frqm a 
minuter—this time the Minister qf Housing 
—and jumped, iaa$ t ejg^h^yers. The 
govert^nent broker, itunse# a past master at 
the gape of ,blind broker y s hWff> has jnten T 
tiowjlly, or . not added ".strength, to tfcs 
expectation.. Tjbl? week, the short tadstock, 
4% Exchequer 196ft, ran out. ,The. pew 
short-dated tap stock is a fufther. tiah^hf 
of 5% ; Exchequer ,15^7. The issue jxtice 
of 96] brought the market price of the stock 
already in issue back from 96 23/33 topfij. 
But thU stock, because it has a higher cou¬ 
pon than most other shorts and is therefore 
less vulnerable to. a capital gains tax^.js by 
far the dearest short in the fist The new 
tap stock is therefore pitched well below 
yields on the other snort bonds. How¬ 
ever this has. also been a week in 
which the authorities have chased the dis¬ 
count market into the Bank and thus 
checked the creeping tendency towards 
lower rates in the money market. It would 
therefore be unwise for the market * to 
assume that the ground is now being 
officially prepared for an immediate 
reduction in interest rates. ^ 

ITALY 


A Lack of Confidence 


Milan 


T here is one gnawing question, fast 
becoming an obsession among Itahan 
politicians, financiers and business execu¬ 
tives: How does one go about re-stimulat¬ 
ing capital investment ft a country pervaded 
by “lack of faith’—private business’s 
lack of faith in a left-looking 1 government, 
labour’s lack of faith in private industry, the 
general public’s lack of faith In just about 
everything except the Italian’* mfllenial 
ability to survive. 

Italy’s economy right now presents a 
series of contradictions. The balance of 
payments crisis has been solved, and th? 
lira is firm once again. But the part played 
in this by the influx of foreign capital to 
buy up portions of Italian companies in 
difficulty (Montecatini, Olivetti) or shares 
in Italian companies whose problems may 
not have been so well-known (Ferrania, 
Lepetit) is something Italian politicians are 
not overly anxious to discuss. Exports are 
booming, but allegedly at little or no profit, 
and home market sales are off sharply in 
many areas. Lots of credit is now avail¬ 
able, but no one i§ borrowing, a situation 
Which prompted Bank of Italy president 
Guido Carli to warn Italy’s ruling political 
parties that unless private business is 
assured a chance to earn a profit on its 
investment, it will not borrow to invest, no 
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THE LYING- ESTATE AT WESTMINSTER HALL 


TOMORROW’S HISTORY 


50t 



This issue of THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, out today, is 
levotcd to the funeral of Sir Winstoh Churchill. Its li pages of colour, 
uid 29 pages of black-and-white photographs, make this issue of historical 
mpoitance—and one that many readers will keep for permanent 
■efcrcjice. 

)ur next issue, dated 13th February , will also have special historical inrerest , 
ince it contains full coverage , in colour and black-and-white photographs, of 
he Queen's State Visit to Ethiopia . hi addition , there is an hi ter view with 
Mr. Michael Stewart , Britain's new Foreign Seere tary t exclusive to THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS . 

'Jow is a good lime therefore to lake out a regular subscription (o THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. Just send an order to our Sub- 
cripdon Department. Overseas readers should send an International 
4oney Order (U.S. readers can order from our New York agents). Your 
ubscription now wij! make you a front-row spectator at history in the 
naking. 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (incl 
U.K. tnd Eire 
Canada 

U.S.A. (Rasidanu)* 
Elsewhere abroad 




52 Issues and Christmas Number 

. a 15s. 6d. 

. $25 

. $24 

.. £9 4t. 6d. 




ubscription Deportment (E) tlfn Hsiltl 11^14 Elm Street London WCI 
Telephono Enquiries to: TERminus Sill 

J.S.A. Agents British htb'ieations Incorporated, 30 East 6Oth Street, New Yurk 22. 


Sulzer diesel engines for 
locomotives embody half a 
century of experience 


Sulzer Locomotive Engines. The 
LVA 24, the new V-engine, is avail¬ 
able with 8,12 or 10 cylinders 

for a power range from "1,750 to Sitizar Brothers Limited 
3,500 h. p. at 1,060 r. p. m. Winterthur, Switzerland 


Associated sompfniss: Wlntertbvr: SchweizerlEFhe Lokomotiv- und. Maecninen- 
fabrik. ZurcherstraBo 41. London W.C. 1: Sulzer Bros (London) Ltd. Balnbrfdge 
Street. Paris 7e* Cle do Construction Mdcantque Pcocddda Sulzor. it rut Cognacq- 
Jay; Paris 11a: 8ocl6f6 Anonyms Chatifffcge Sulzer, 7, avOrtud de la.fldpubilque; 
Bruxallaa 5: SoctetO Anonym* Beige Suflaor Pr4re»> CbauffRbe or ventilation, 
13. avenue Marnlx; Amsterdam-C: Qebroeders Sulzer Noderland N V., Smug! 146; 
Oalof Btiizer'Brothers. Norttfsk Aksjesefstfap. Rlddetvoldsgafe 7 SfuttgnrMS: Ge- 
briider Sulzer. Heizung und Luftung GmbH FurtbachslraBe 4, Wlan III: GebrOder 
Sulzer (Wien) GmbH, Am Heumarkt 13: Madrid; Sulzer Hermanos S A . Apartn- 
do 6050, Liaaabon: Sulzer Irmaos Ltda . Apartado 2708. Mow York (6) N.Y.: Sulzer 
Bros Inc . 19 Rector, Street; Spertafibtfre S&. (URAI: SUItcr Area., log.. Textile 
Machinery division, #0- Be* KB5. 20T liafndik Street. flendre&l ii'Sbfeef Bros. 
(Canada) Ltd.. 1310 Greene Avenue. Suite 650; PSxfcOt. D.P.: Sulzer HemnarfobS. A , 
Apartado postal 7163. Me de Jeeelfe: Suker do Bfasli S. A., C*i«a postal 9436; 
Buanea Alraa (R 741: S A. Sulzer Hermanos S.Yl . Avenlda Beigrarto No 865, 2T P.; 
Beirut; Sulzer Bros. Lid A, 8W4 Winterthur. Middle East Consuming Office. P O. 
Box 5317. Jehemi es bu r ot Suker 0ro9. (South Africa) Lid,, PM . §p« MOj “* 
Sulzer-SLM Central Office lor Asia, Newton P.O. Bo* 8; MIL. * - 

(Australia); Sulzer Bros. (LOqdOrt Ltd.. P O. Box 61; Tokyo': S unfr Bothers (Japan) 
Limited, C.P.O. 147. - Represented fn all other countries. 
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W HMLOHEDU ON 
THE THEORY DESIGN 
AND USE OF PORTABLE 



CATALOGUE 

CONTENTS IN BRIEF: 
pFire-Wbat K means to you! 

Facts about Nu-Swlft. 

Prtocipte* N Hasten and 
Construction of portable 
FlreExtteguishors. 

^WhicH Fire Extinguishers & Why! 

Extinguishers for Class A Risks. 

_ Extinguishers for Class B Risks. 
^Extinguishers for Class C Risks. 
Approvals and Acceptances. 
[Technical Information Sheets 
available. 

•a Fighting during 500,000 years. 
i-Swift Inspection and 
Maintenance Soheme. 
PCompttence with the Factories Act. 



I Recently published, after 2 years ef preparation, I 
the 3rd Revised Edition ef the Xu-Swift 128-page I 
Catalogue has been described by one Chief Fire I 
Officer In the above flattering terms. I 

Another CFO writes: “In my younger days I would have 
pounoed upon a publication suoh as your new catalogue 
and made ef It a treasured vade-meoum.” 

The cost per copy ef the catalogue, which Is generously 
Illustrated in three oolours, Is 5/-. To Industrialists and 
responsible Executives, however, It Is available free, eu 
application to the Mu-Swift Fire Protection Consultant: 

Mr. Alan fluy, A.M.I.Firo E., F.I.G.D., M.I.I.8., 
Nu-Swlft International Ltd., Elland, Yorkshire. 


nu-swift international ltd. 

TNE WORLD'S FABTBBT AND MOST RELIABLE FIMFlMTINi EQUIPMENT 

L0NQCM BNOWftOBMB: FAQTBRY A NEAR BfFlOI: 

-OBNTRI, ELLANv YBBAMRI. 

TolophMo: EllopdZBBS «B lines). 

Telegrams: Nuswlft IllMd. 
Tilt* ill .314 (24-hour Service). 


Nil-SWIFT FI 
SB wer 


TetopboMV iiaeot 8714 (3 fioot). fologromi: Nuswlft 


W.l. 


IT, LON 

Root 87 

Telegrams: Nuswlft Leodeo W1. 
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If it tokos you so hew to to work, you spend too hours a year 
commuting. In the tfciiti Efcst, the journey would probably take only 
T5 minutes-or 120 hours a year; Of couree. you can use the time 
saved 1h whichever way you please, but It does amount to 17 days 
in the year. It shows how easy it is to get around In the North East. 


More important from a business point of view. Is the way com¬ 
munications serve industry. There ere good trunk roads end railways 
to the rest of the country, and London is only 60 minutes away by 
air. What's more, widespread improvements are being made-and 
about £85 millions will be spent on roads alone in the next five years. 
The North East ports, which directly face the Continent, are ideal for 
expanding exports to the Common Market countries. They, too. are 
being modernised as part of the overall development of the region. 


The North East offers much more than just excellent communica¬ 
tions. There is plenty of space for all kinds of new industry-and 
both fully serviced sites and ready-made factories are available. 
Financial assistance takes the form of free depreciation, with 
standardised grants of 25% for buildings and 10% for plant. And 
a hardworking, adaptable labour force is ready to serve new firms. 


With these advantages, many firms new to the region are doing very 
well. Now is the time to join them to benefit fully from the growing 
prosperity of the new North East. 

For further information, ask your secretary to write to: 

The North East Development Council 20 Collingwood Street 
Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
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matw; W'tttiach ftriid cajftal Is mk<k 
* writable, . Attd ilnAInv aft fuller Statistics 
gnmly testify, prbdacooo, employment and 
take-hOme pay haveThtyn In many highly 
Industrial areas, th the proving of 
Milan alone ? the difference between the 
tenuous, prosperity of 1963 and the 
economic slump of 1964 meant 53,060 lay- 
offs, a 20% drop in steel output, a 25% 
fall in machine t^l produttfon, a whbppitig 
5 i% drop in decu^mechanfcftl output, fn 
this atmosphere, that classic mstrumtnt of 
capital accumulation and investment called 
the stodk exchange haft seen its economic 
function redtifaed to a shadow ip Italy; And 
prospects for the future are not bright. 

Daily transactions bn the Milan Borsa 
have plummeted" from the 1,506,060- 
1,800,006 share average (with peaks over 
the 2 million share mark) of 1958-1960 to 
an average of 800,666 shares (with low$ of 
550,000 and 660,000 shares npt uncommop) 
k in recent months. The II Sole Stock Market 
Indek dropped 1 frdm its r 964 high of 
55 2 t6 bclbw 370 at die; end of last month. 
But it has since shown a modest Improve¬ 
ment to 38 

The market is loaded with u .bargains 
but' few have been buying, although in (he 
past week some buyer's have been attracted 
back into the marked at these bargain levels. 
Edison Company stock, selling at, 9,600 Urc 
(>14.46) a share iii 19&O; wasf hard to come 
by. It's now sitting on the Shelf at 2,000 
lire ($3.20), and no one is bhying, Admit¬ 
tedly, the fc-strertgtheneid lira nas led to 
renewed interest m one type 1 of capital 
investment—the fixed interest rate, govern¬ 
ment-guaranteed bohd. 

Optimists point ouf tljat, despite the 
gloomy talk' rampaht in much of Italy's 
private industry, bond issues of state-con¬ 
trolled holding companies such as IRf, and 
ENI, have found a ready market despite the 
stock market slump. Only recently, a 75 
billion lire ($120 million) bond issue was 
bought up within 24 hours. However, this 
f availability of buyers with liquid capital is 
more Apparent than real. The'truth te that 
the largest portion of these bond issues were 
picked up by Italy's big commercial bkttks, 
mosr of which are gOVemmeht-conrtolled. 
Nevertheless, to stimulate further interest 
in these, government guaranteed issues, the 
Bank of Italy felt it necessary to raisA the 
interest rate from 5! to 

It is one fhirig ror the government to 
loosen credit, ana issue w no-risk ’* gbverh 1 
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ment guarani boaid^ hpughi; fof fl* 
mosr part by goyeintt^-O^uolled banks 
and financial institutions. It is another 
thing entirely to create ft climftre of 666- 
fidence Jn the. future that will draw the 
wary private businessman back to investing 
in “ all-risk ” stocks on mfc Bqfsa. 

LEYLAND MOTORS 

Back to the Heavies 

L Aland's results for the year to Sep¬ 
tember 30th were expectedly splendid, 
with pre-tax profits up from £10 million 
to £17 million, margins up from to 
8.8%, and the dividend effectively raised 
fropi 9 %- to 1 1 ’ r V, (compare tie British Ford 
subsidiary’s record sales, but drop of nearly 
a third in, profits before tax.) Some of 
Leyland’s rise h attributable to the final 
tcsulta of the re-organisation in Standard- 
Triumph, which lost £1.5 million in 1961- 
62, made a profit of £1.5 million in 1962- 
63, and has now made £4 ^isillion. Fvcq 
so this is only 7or 8%, pre-tax on its 



JdmibVeivdesa Lhan.the.io% or ia aaahc 
vehicle side. But the market 
was disappointed by the chairman's some- 
what guarded ^ipects, 

and marked the shares—which nave been 
among the livdiesrof perfumers in the 
past year—down to 52s. 4d., where they 
yield 4i% on dividend and just over tii% 
on earnings,, With the StandardrTriumph 
tax credits down to £1 million and the 
future of investment allowances (£750,000 
this year) m doubt, the price seems to have 
little steam in it for the moment. ^ , . 

Lcyland has one unusual bull point for 
this year, the size of the tax rebate" ihar ir 
will get as a giant exporter. Relief pa this 
year’s figures would have been ^£*.32 mil* 
lion, and it could be over £1 \ million in fhC 
current year. This should rttore thani cOm- 
pensa(p for Increased Costs, particularly as 
the group still has some Way to £0 in‘’inte¬ 
grating Lcyland With ARC (which was 
acquired in 1^62). Both component corii- 
panics stilt make their own axles, gearboxes 
and engines, whereas the new “ Ergomatftf M 
Cab is designed* as a basic unit for, all the 


BROKERS* CIRCULARS 

Fact or Fiction 

F inancial journalists 
and investment man¬ 
agers in particular are well 
aware that there is no lftck 
of investment advice 
streaming out of stock¬ 
brokers’ pffktes. Much of 
k consists of carefully 
rhought-out and well 
documented investment 
studies cither on indi¬ 
vidual companies of in¬ 
dustries. Woe betide 



the broking firm that fails to match up to 
rhe high standard of advi$ory service npw 
expetfed by most institutional clients. For 
the investment manager Of today and, his 
analyst Assistants are often better versed 
in investment research than brokers them¬ 
selves; and most brokers realise that if these 
circulars ate to make arty Jmpresslon' they 
must be based on statistical research, jprac- 
tical investigation and often, also, intelligent 
but neC&sarilv subjective projection. But 
not all fhe circulars go to clients as well 
versed in investment As the institutions, And 
it is with these clients irt mind that the 
Stock Exchange Council has sent out to all 
brokers a letter stressing the need in circu¬ 
lars to distinguish between what is FAcf and 
what la opinion. 

If Suggests that in circulars clients should 
be «Me to distinguish easily between tffttc* 
Meats of opinions which are based first on 
factual information which ft generally avail¬ 
able, secondly bft$ed on factual information 
tuft generally available but which resulted 
from i special study by analysts and thirdly 
those which are * nor supported by ahy 
factual information. The council feels thfi 


particularly important in a circular review¬ 
ing a company from a firm which is known 
u> be-that company’s broker, and where a 
client may presume a particularly 

The letter is a useful 

or indeed to auyonc wrifing^oa investment. 
But surely the best ( Wpy to ensure that 
brokers’ circulars tn&fntsufl a high standard 
ts to allow booking ilrtnstb havithrir names 
identified in the press co m m ent on such 
circulars. In these days, when the Stock 
Exchange ii to, encourage 

a wider fofofbst in' fhvdwment lt is absurd 
mat any cOtpttptito* ft< ttfqkef ft Investment 
studybas to bcxloakedJcusuch anonymity aft 
* a leading fimxgfitiretfoukp cs ” or “ a well 
known firm’V^t ot any 

bther paper chdoAes^o pbttm&hkvbitf the 
inn then itls likely that the partners of that 
frm would incur the displeasure of the 
Stock Rxchfttige.' Let the oOimMl bhkng<* 
us attitude so that any firm cab if irwisheft 
Allow its name to be published id connect 
tjion with its circulans artdinvestment 
Studies ; press commeiif woOld then sooi> 
sort fhe wh e a t from theehaff.- - 
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groups large commercial vehicles, and the 
process will continue. 

Even though sales overseas arc expected 
to rise from £ioo million to £130 million 
the growth is not likely to be reflected fully 
in toe accounts. Overseas business is less 
profitable than .the home side, where Ley- 
land is selling its lorries on quality rather 
than on price—and in what has been a 
sellers’ market for a couple of years. Up to 
40% of the increase in sales abroad will 
come from overseas manufacture. While 
Levlaod has always been a great exponent 
of this, it now has to go further and sell off 
a part of the equity in its overseas com¬ 
panies to local nationals. 

At home the company is not expecting to 
increase its sales of commercial vehicles, 
always the first capital goods to suffer in a 
time of stringenc^—and this prophecy 
should wony other ctimmtfcial vehicle 
companies tut toe more dependent than 
Leyland ftow bqme market. Any possible 
weakness In sales would worry 

Sundard-Triuni|h> wlifch, with a produc¬ 
tion of only 127,000 vehicles last year, looks 
very vulnerable. This if particularly so with 
the Herald range, which is to remain in 
production for at least five years: but total 
production is only 1,250 or so a week, about 
1 third of that normally required to make 
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Business examines the 
effects of ths Resale Price 
Act In an article entities: 
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S,financial success of a r small car. Expan¬ 
sion is likely to be concentrated in sports 
cars, the Triumph 2000 and a possible new 
model between the Herald and the 2000 ; 
these should be rapre profitable than the 
Herald range, which might bi a continued 
drag on profit margins. 

But any gloom about Leyland has to be 
tempered with two points: that iis impres¬ 
sive export dynamic is obviously destined 
to give better financial results: and that, as 
a result of its acquisitions, it now has an 
almost complete range of vehicles. Where 
other manufacturers are having to build 
bigger models, Leyland is slowly trading 
down: the 2 ton van, for instance, is doing 
much better as a Leyland than it did under 
the Standard-Triumph label. But it still 
lacks a Land-Rover type vehicle to comple¬ 
ment its range. With the Japanese now hot 
in pursuit of this market Leyland may 
have to make a suitable vehicle soon—and 
in quantity: unless it were to buy Rover, 
of course. 

UNIT TRUSTS 

Knocking the Abacus 

I N the present investment climate it is 
perhaps not surprising that one or two 
block offers of unit trusts fail to attract a 
full subscription. What is encouraging is 
that unit trust managers are still going 
ahead with offers and even new trusts; for 
in doing so they are recognising that unit 
trusts should be regarded as essentially long 
term investments and investors should be 
prepared to shrug off short-term fluctua¬ 
tions. But in the present markets it is clearly 
those trusts that are offering a high income 
that are attracting most attention and 
support from investors. 

/This probably explains the rare failure 
of an offer from the save and Prosper group 
—that of Trident units, where an offer of 
250,000 units brought an application for 
only 179,000. The trust fund is invested 
primarily in English investment trust shares 
and also has some bank and insurance 
holdings. The offered yield of only 3^% 
seems to have been a deterrent, plus the 
fact that the units at 14s. 2d. were well 
above the mystical dividing line of 10s. 
which seems to be the limit for the smaller 
investor. Ironically, the price of the units 
hat moved up sharply since the offer was 
made, to 14s. 6]d. This reflects largely 
some improvement in the prices of invest-; 
meat trust shares which had fallen sharply 
on the tax uncertainties which still surround 
these trusts. And, again, from the. §av£ 
and Prosper group come? an offer of Invest¬ 
ment Trust Units now yielding 3±% at 
ftot 7id. But unlike Trident, at the time, of 
going to press, this offer seemed assured of 
a full subscription. For long-term investors 
the trust's past record—over fivefold 
capital appreciation since 1954—has much 
to commend it, particularly at a tune when 
investment trust shares can still be bought 
on.a discount of at least 10% on the under¬ 
lying assets. 
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Th«ce was . nev^i; jpy dpubt, that the 
Unicorn Group’s offer, ( of; Income Units 
would go well. The, initial offer last 
October brought in' applications for. over 
6 million units apd since then the price has 
improved from 6s. 8d. to 6s. icd., but helped 
by the current High interest rates cn short¬ 
term money (nearly io r V> of the fund) the 
yield at the higher price is still 6$%. Even 
though commodity shares account for 
almost 20% of the fundi the shares in this 
grouping look far less risky than some that 
might have been included and the port¬ 
folio appears to fit the managers’ description 
of their investment policy .as quality first. 

At the end of last year another new, high 
yielding unit trust, High Income Priority, 
scored a big success with its yield of 6.87,, 
allied to a net UK rate of no less than 
7s. 3d. In its second trust the London Wall 
group (headed primarily by expatriates of 
the Save and Prosper group) has again 
achieved a high tax rate of 7s., which is quite 
an achievement for a trust specialising in 
major exporting companies. The offer of 
two million Export Priority Units at 5s. each 
is well timed, for it follows close on the 
announcement of further export incentives. 
The initial portfolio shows that, unlike 
some other so-called specialised trusts, 
this trust really will be investing in 
companies relevant to the theme on which 
it is based. While one may quibble with 
the use of “ outstanding ” to describe the 
trust's prospects of increasing income and 
capital value, dividends of most of the com¬ 
panies in the list were covered twice by 
earnings last year and ,the export rebates 
should enable them to improve on that. 
With a yield of 5}°,, and the units 
priced at 5s. the trust seems certain to 
succeed and London Wall looks set to prove 
a worthy match for any of the existing 
management groups. 

Speaking on television this week, the new 
chairman of the Conservative party, Mr 
Edward du Cann, who is a leading figure 
in the unit trust world, said that Britain 
needed to “ throw the abacus right out of 
the window and bring in the computers." 
Could Mr du Cann have had at tnc back 
of his mind the launching from 
Manchester this week of the Abacus 
Unit Trust? At least the manage¬ 
ment group can be grateful to him for 
explaining to the wider public that the 
abacus is “ the thing a child counts on." 
The managers describe this as a “ two in 
one ” trust offering investor? the choice of 
an income fund with an 8% yield and a 
JffQWth fund with a 4% yield or a com¬ 
bination of the two. In the income fund 
metals and commodities shares account for 
30of the portfolio, which underlines the 
risks element and surprisingly the. net UK 
rate is still as high as js. The f managers 
are hoping to sell initially abound one 
million units .jp 'each of tne two funds. 
They may find however that by giving 
investors a choice some will be deterred 
from applying at all. On the other hand 
8% is a bigger return than that offered by 
any of the high yielding trusts. 
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SEA DIAMOND 
CORPORATION 


Sammy keeps on running 

i£ Beers has to get its feet wet by the 
end of March by taking up its option 
to buy 29% of the capital in the 
Marine Diamond Corporation, Mr Sammy 
Collins' romantic venture into diamond 
dredging off the coast of South-West Africa. 
Possibly discouraged by the company’s 
erratic performance—the working profit of 
MDC, almost £200,000 in the first half of 
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1964, was down to £60,000 in the second 
half year—it is stiffening its terms for any 
possible transfer. Dc Beers will now get 
a 25% instead of a T5 \> discount on the 
price it pays compared with that asked of 
the public when MDC is floated. At the 
same time, an elaborate scheme of repay¬ 
ment qf the money it has f lpaucd to MDC 
means the shareholders of Sea Diamonds 
i which at the moment holds 41 ‘of MDC) 
will remain without dividends. 

The quarterly results show how elusive the 
diamonds are—and also how stormy is the 
coast: for gales cost eight days’ production 
in the last quarter, of 1964. Production in 
the four quarters went from 69,000 carats 
to 63,000 then soared to 86,000 then back 
to a figure of 68,000 which was doubly dis¬ 
appointing as a third production unit came 
into use during September ; but the sea 
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relented in January and the diamond yield 
was--5'Vnaore-thanr ia December, 

’ De Beets: is lirmwg its'riska, but at tjie 
same time acting as thaugh~Mx Collins*is 
right in thinking that these rocky shores 
could prove the world’s most prolific source 
of diamonds—enough even to embarrass a 
world at the moment hungry for diamonds 
of all sorts. For the agreed guaranteed 
figure which the Diamond Corporation will 
buy from MDC is limited to 12,000 carats 
per month of gem stones of over one carat 
and up to 30% of the total amount bought 
from all sources of gem diamonds of under 
one carat. Many shareholders certainly share 
Mr Collins’ dreams and De Beers’ night¬ 
mare, for Sea Diamond with its is. shares 
down at 13s. Bui the dreams have faded 
somewhat since dealings started in April, 
1964, when the shares touched 28s. 6d. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 608, 609, 610 and 611 


* INDUSTRIAL ESTATES 
MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
FOR SCOTLAND 
C l 111 h BUlLDINCi 
1 XI.CTITlVi: 

Applic limits arc invitctl for (he post n| <- liuf 
Building I xccuilxc m the Corporation. I Him 
uilleor i, ilraily k sponsible. 10 the ticnjr.il 
Manager lor cuir l.i,-nnt and development 
and ror all iu« ladory continulion. U 
proem ihe C orpnratlnn administers about 
21 million septate led involving some -M»<l 
rrnnnelvs of liiiiorlrx on 24 Ihdiiktrial estates 
und 01 or <11 individual slum ihrouuhout Sun- 
land. Ncn factory hulldiiiit. whhh ban ree-rntly 
averaged about one million sqMgrc feet per 
annum is lomrollcd by the Chief Bull limit 
l.\iviiti\c throuuli oui,side consiilianiK and 
Oulldim: loiui.uiors. 

\ppfh .mi,. wlm sjioiild be appropriately 
(iiiiilllicd professionally, iniulrc to hme wide 
admuilsliaiM 1 1 xpcrlntcc ol lmluMrl.il building 
aiuf proven cnttuniftlnu .rt>illty and ctiicrpriKt- 

Huy imisi hi capable 01 advising indiisliiiiltsis 
ur top IumJ on factory luy-.nit und design. 
ot briclmu consultant, in all duets of otau- 

ihtclopinom . and of adrp blistering Ittrtic 
building and soil inumecrlnR cyrutrueis 

I hi* vital y range ta £7.801) rising to iLhb5 
prr annum and the commencing poHit will l>r 
dm 1 mlmd in lurlii ol iMXTlcniti and ability 
I hr successful applliam will he rcuinred to 
Join the corporation's superannuation ocltcnie 

Sppin alums m tiu.idi uplicatc under couft- 
(h-nllal tour lonlaliilnii full dCIrtllK of Iho 
candidate's imc. iiuulihiilllons. record und 
experience, with the num. s and addresses ,,f 
three 1 l forces. should tw. submitted by 
I . bin uy 28. I«*v*. 10 : 

The Sacreiury (Bel. HUM .1). 

ImltiMrtal F slates M.iuagemeiK l orpurailon 
for Neultaud, 

.1 \ outSide rime. 

^ Hlusgow. CM. 

IIMV 1-.RSI1 Y or EAST ANGLIA 

Sl I lOOt Ol SOCIAL SlUDirs 

Application* are Invited Tor n (jRADUATF 
SIUIII N I SHIP for nu.li or women Mshinu 10 
wndc-nakc- post-graduate studies or rosenreh 
111 LC UNUMILV imlnilinu Fconouteuk*. 
SiH luLOCiy. unit related subjects. or 
MAI III MAI U.AL LOUIC. I he success! til 
jppIkAni would be expected to mice part in 
line of the School's graduate courses. beginning 
Ip Oi'tobi r. I*»r,A. The value of the studentship 
would be equivalent to that of a SUK 

Vink. 111 ship. 

I iirflu r pariuiilkiis mid forms of application 
arc obtainable from the Dean. School of 
boclul Mudlcs. Uiilvcudiy of Last Anglia. 
Uilbcrfone Ho.hI. Norwich. Appliv'Mtlom 
should reach him by February 28. 1905. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


MIL 


l IIARTERLD INMIIUII 
OF SECRETARIES 


COMMIT II K LOR 
COMMONWI Mill STUPII 1 

Arph.-aiions ore invited for the po»t of 
Sudor Kescuri h Ollkcr or Kesenrch Qlhur 
< depending 011 quallitcuiloils and experience) at 
the Institute of C ummonwcallli Studies. The 
appointment will normally be for three years 
with the possibility of an extension for a further 
two yearn. "" ■ ■ - — 1 1 — 


The holder will be required lo 
,_,ipro\ed rexearth In tne Institute 
under the dlrccUoo' of the . *nd a 

limited amount of teaching within the Held or 
cumiwatlve government or hlatory. preferably 
with reference 10 Africa. The salary will be 
within the range of £1.400 (under ur 28) x 
*85 10 £1,483 ,W* 2^ji «83 joJC2.760^(1*1 


ate 4.1 und over) tor a 
and £1 . . - * 


Cenlof Research Officer 


_.4(8) X £85 to £1.905 pvr unnum for a 

Research OAUer. with membeTMih) of F.S.S.U. 

U hoped 10 H|l ihe uppolminent whb eiTect 
.. . A/r 1. KKi5. Application^ rtvlnx 
the names of iwo referees, should ret^h the 


Sei>rcfary. Tnstftute of (ommonwralfh 
Ouecn tlljobeih House. 21 ht. Cillea. 
by vorll I. 196S. 


Oxford. 


fOMOHM’L VII. ISiriBiriON I9b5 

l nr 1 lie Institute Imi p''mi- 

hoits tor a uuivvrslry ixhibiilou. 'aim t4^0 
for ivoHiuraduau viidy or lor nsiar.h in oiiw 
or mor, asp«iis llu application of tionomks 
or .uioiintHiu y or ctimpmiuioiial mi mods »n 
biikiiKkv administration and muiiuycmcm I lie 
tshlbnlnn will be <w ar.led lor (hi m.uldtiii 
>,ur and will he irnah'c .u n»y 

tnint-MH) in ihe timed kJiiH'loin. 

\rpllv.miN must be n.idmuds of 1 .oimtij 
ol Ihe British l oidtnonw eullh, ol rltt Kcpublli 
of In land, or of Sniilh Afrka. Allhoiitfh the 
since,slid 1 mdiduic will not noimally o* moic 
than 28 yeais of ip-c. rlu n .tie no 111 ml u-M 
limits. 

Fur 1 her de. uls. iiH'IndlnK ihi eoiuimons of 
award ami .tppliLaiion lorius may In. obialmtl 
I nun the Secretary «*f 1 I 10 liUlKlUc. IP Purl 
Crt-MCiil, London. TV.l. ( ompk.ed .ippllia 
lions imisi reach the lilfUllurc by April M» IPIo 

HI (JUIKLS an Aasihbuu N*r ilk 
ODC O'crsena AmHincf Research Dcpai.1- 
mini. Dunes ineindr respoiwlbfliiv 10 Asslstanr- 
111 -c hnijie. OvcrMM* Audlaiue lie scants, for 
professional supervision and eimii din.it idn ol 
the work and Utatf nf the Ovc-taeas, Arabic, 
Al'rli un and Asian unltH of Auillrncc Research . 
helpirfM to «>rMan|iM and Phm audk'iiec measure¬ 
ment suiccys and lisieticr panels ill main pails 
of the world and 10 report on the results . 
winlii|> und cililina anUiviice rcvnri.li reports 
and wiptM-'isinv ihv mnlnirnunic of siaitsiks on 
radio und television overseas uud of rtcoids 
Of rebrondc.istlmr of BHt material: n sponsi- 
hiliiy lor die listcncls' corrcsiauulcine work 
iissoiinlrd wiili the Oversells I'nylish taivicfs 
Lssenual cuiuhiicMtloiw : facility »uh tlKuns 
ability to mule 1 take statistical woik or to learn 
iiukkly how 10 analyse and mu rpn 1 siunsius 
ability to wilie und preoent tucis ekaily and 
ennvisely. Desirable quulitleutlons ■ Vnowkdnc 
ot ov» rseas 1 . ri'ltoriik. Oianuias sumic pio- 
urunitpcs ui.l «*r icclinlques of audience r s searth 
experience In siuilstkal work and in repuri 
wntliiu would ali be advantuy. .. c andidaies 
mnv be n-milred to unde-rtiikc a wrlnen test 
NatalV £.1 ..)*)i* viwsslbly lilMher if quulilkuiiiiiis 
eseeptionuh nslnw by live .innmil Inercinous 
10 tl.7P5 max. p . 1 .—Write lor application 
loii,t (enclosing jdelriss.il en.elom and oiiolim; 
reference i>s.().73. l*,Ct-> to Appointments 

Depmmuni, UBC, 1 1 melon, W I. witldn live 
duvs 

(MV OF IMKM|N(illAM 
I DUC \ ITON COMMlI 1 I l 

CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 

DU*\l< I MLN r Ol l ( ONOMIC S \ND 
NOC IAL S(.JI NCI’, 
f,ONT \ OKI 1 N. BIRMINGHAM 4 

Applications are invited for the follow Ini* 
pom. which Pc cornea vacant un May 1. IVpX 

SINIOK IK.IURIK IN EiOhllMKS 

The siicccssteil candidate will be responsible, 
untie, r the Head of DepurrnKm. for the 
eo-ordmiition of |\onomics KMchlnu in the 
CoMciic 

He or she will sire leetnrcs In Kfacro- 
I conoinicji to Final B Sc. il cjonoinicsi. B Sc. 
iSockiloip) and B.A. (flencrul) miuIciiis und, 
as opporimmy arises, dree lop research into the 
Principleli and Practice rtf ivconomk Policy — 
possibly jointly with LconomisLs. wish his 
collcinpucs. and through members of professional 
associations. 

SALARY: Minimum kl.89.1 ivr annum risint 
by annual irurenicnrs of to .1 maximum or 
£2.115 per annum. 

Further parileulars an«l apphcaiuut form 
fw-hlch must be returned by l-cbruury 8. 1%5) 
may be obtained from ihe Principal. 

There U a Niiwmc for assistanct. with removal 
expenses, N| \x \ns. 

Ckrk 10 ihe 11 .)' ernors 


PUBLIC III Al.l II LABORATORY 
SERVICE 

A SiiiUMiciuii is rocmlred fnr the l.pidcntio- 
lotikul Kcseureh l ult of tin Public He all h 
Luboruiory Service to .insist m die pl-iiininu 
of larce sc'hIc lIhiIv'iiI trials of vaccines, 
epidcmloloMk'id >a and luhor.tn.rj Investiga¬ 
tions, Some know'lntat' of data processing Is 
desirable. Salary avcordinii in unc, qualiikaiious 
god experience. Applications to I he Director. 
Ccmral Public IIkiIiIi Lab.u.t ory. ColiiKlule 
Avcnur. N W.9. 


Till LABOUR PARTY 


KLSI XKi II DI P XRIMI S V 


At.pin .1 

posts ' 


ltd for I he' Mllovfmi! 


WASHING EON Nl W TOWN 
CHIEF ARCIIIIECT 


\ppluations arc invned o*r appoint, 
rnc-m 10 the posirion or « ln»l MJlilicI 
on the permanent siufl of the \\ ashing 
ton Development (.orpoiailoit 

I he successful ciiutldate will appoint 
his own slat) which may increase' In 
il/c to l (mi within ike years. He will 
he reejuired 10 work In close .'onsiilia- 
mm wiih ihi ( onsiilt.uu I own plaunen 
(O the l ort>or.i|i.»o. Messrs Llewelyn- 
Davis \Xtcks A I’.li Liters 

II IS k SJVectcd lh.lt c.MISlI IlCIIOfl of 

fhc New I own will smri within tvcrlve 
months Ol Lhc appoinluu n( hung mbdt. 

I he s.'il.u» scale lor ilus position from 
April I. fOM will h. y ? ll<il in £ (.ViMI, 
accordinu 10 cdvihnct .mil iiiuhTIcu- 
tioits. with siipkr.imiilalioil bmclus 


I 

j 

j Xpphkiillitn should hi Mni h\ mill 

I only mu later Hum l.himu 'h i»*.s. 

| with full siipporpmi 1 I 1 la.K and n .mis 

. of two riten 1 s. n> : 

Till lien. 1 il Man .-..I 

\X islllnmuii l>c' * l.'t'm, 111 < .»r 1 or..i..in. 

I sworih ll.ili 
W .ishl net on 
Lo. DuilM'U 

UNIVIRSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

I'MMNkin 11/ It HI SHIP OR 
UNIVI RSIIY XSS1SIANI LLC I UK LSI) 11* 

IN 11 IL 

DLPARIMLNI Ol LAND M ONDMY 

The AnPmiiimims (omumttc* i»r the Depart¬ 
ment of Lund I coiunny hopes to appoint a 
University Lecturer Univcrtiliy AssNlnnt 

Lecturer Applicants must either have gnulualk d 
wldi lionouts in economics, law or sociology or 
have taken a higher degree utter graduating In 
estate management I unher rartivtllitr» may 
he obtained imm the Sec retail of the Aprolni- 
menu Commliiki. 

The appointment will hme encet from stwh 
■ date us iPHy be un united .mil m no igsc 
later than October I. 19h s It ♦'Bl be for 
three years In the first Insiurtcc with u p«»>Mi- 
bilfty of rc.gppouuinciot for u University 
Lecturer to the retiriou age. or for a Univerdt) 
Aseiaiant Lecturer lor a futther Period or two 
years. Tltc maximum tenure of u Untvcrwiij 
Asriatnnt Lcmuvr is live years. An uppllcam 
for appointment as a University lecturer should 
xtalc wtirthcr. If nut appoint..1 m this gradr. 
he wotdd accept up|>uiiiuiKni as a University 
Aulvtsnt Lcciurcr. 

The pensionable stipend of a University 
Lecturer n. U.'-M) to £2.700 ihi annum . for 
a Unlvcnrtry Avsistnnt Lacturcr £1,218) to £1,970 
per anotim : h S.k.U. A comrlhuilon may be 
made towards rrmoYal am) iravcllitttt expenses. 

A candidate ibtisi send his application to the 
Secretary of the Appointments Uummliue of 
the Department or Land Lconomy. 19 Silver 
Street. Com bridge-, so ua to reach him not later 
than March II. TchtlmoniNlft arc not 

rrqiHred but the names of two referees should 
be xiven and ff ,«> desired one or more copfex 
of published work or unpublished writlngi may 
be submitted. 


LOU XL ( iOVI.KN \|| N r OEFKIK 
<( trade I Xssistamt 

Anpilranis should hate sound knowledge >w 
local government and its allkd commitmiv 
rtervico. punkuiurly uducuiion, tow n ptanniny 
and ItH'ul hvalth services. Some trxiH-rlenic In 
public siH'iikmv an udtuntiiMc. 

HI si MU 11 ASSISI \NIS 
(litadtH ll-lll» 

Applicunis should have n krrn Iniciou m 
altd mum knowk'tlud of, polllicul. otKilil and 
industrial atrnii' An Honours Di'|(ru. (ItiHO-'h 
not iMumttal, .ui itdvgmuxo. 

ApplicHtiott lorms and conditions of emiM.vyc 
! ment can be pbtulnerl ftom the iVtlminlxtrain c 
1 Ortkcr. The I abour Party. Transport House. 
! Smith Square-. I nitdon. S \\ 1. ('omplerod 

I application torm* should be rclitrnrd Dot l.mr 
than I'rUtay, Fchriwr^- |9, |%(. 

THE UNIVERSITY Ol 
MANCHESTER 

HI hi. MU II FI I I.OM SHIP IN LIONOMK 

srxrisirus 

Applle atioiis at e fnrited ftvr the fthewe 
Fellowship, teii.ii’lc for one year w-lth i 
possible extension to two years, rhe Fellowship 
is of a Value- within the ritngc if . )IIO-£2.IN)0 pi r 
Annum togeihe-r with approved expenses Involved 
m rht rcMurch. j be holder of the Fellowship 
hus hcclsn to the facilities «»f the Munchcst. r 
l ompilling I iibor.nory. Regulations aoterninu 
the award ol the Fellowship and application 
lorm, mu) bt, obtained (nun tile Reftistrar, 
the Unive-rsiij. Manchester 11. 10 whom all 

ippIk-HHoiiN should be suii not iutef than 
March ", lo<i< 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

DhVAKIMINI Ol I U.NOSIKS 

Apnliciulftn, ate invited for appointttvnt a, 
I I ( 1LTKI KS. \SAISI AM IlLTUMIKS m 
the Dl-.P ART MI NI uF I.CONOXIK 6 hi the 
lullowme Helds: 

USIltCS, - 

Kt-lniioitsi 
(l>> Ruial LtiviuanikS 
fe*) Monty ami Banking 

f niidutati, should have 11 good honours drynr 
LaIhticiuv. li avliotg anil or r.siarkh would b# 
aft advantage. Candidates having addidmtul 
uuallAcatiot* in ( t»mmcrcr or llusmi'c 
AUmlntai:atom would be given preference for 
011 c of the pos.%. 

haT.iry scale <upivroyIpwic storllng equb 11 I, nt‘» 
Lecturer: £1.148 £ £56 — 11,624 £1.680 1 

As«)«i:uit Lecturer * £1.120 x £56 —£1,212 

Tn addition, the follow In* allowgrtetfe are 
payable : 

Vttrlwble Hllowance: 15 tvr cent, nf basic 

salary, subject to certain maxima depending 

on martial m.iiiin : Minimum 12IU per annum. 

maximum fcSoo per annum. 

Indticemeni allhwancc tit awarded), rartrs — 
tn) for I eclnrerx up to £42i) per annum 
(b) for AsaiMuitt I ectufers up to £280 per 
annum. 

Tfousiuit will be provide J. If nv-glluMe fivr 
which a rent of mi 7 to £179 per annum will be 
v barged. 

Provident I und Stuff fivmber conrrlbjtrev 
5 Pe* cent, and Umvvrslty FS pit oom. Uf baxu 
salary. 

Further paritc-uiars Opel anpUcatloi) forpii nrr 

obtalnaNe from thr Ataodatlofi Of Common 
waulth Umversitlcg (Branch Office). Marlborough 
House. Pull Malt. London. B.W.I, 

The k-toslne dme for ibt* rrcelpr of appllcathini 
from cundidHivf •iptgkjb kl«lar» la Vitrr. H 21, 
196 *. 
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COLVILLES LIMITED 

A YEAR OF LULL ACTIVITY 
RECORD IMPORT OF IRON ORE 
IMPROVED RETURN FROM STRIP MILL 
THE THREAT OF NATIONALISATION 


SIR ANDREW McCANCE ON THE FUTURE OF STEEL INDUSTRY 


The Annua! General Meeting of Colvillei 
Limited was held on Friday, February 5th, at 
Glasgow. 

The following ia the Statement by the Chair¬ 
man and Managing Director, Sir Andrew 
McGipce, DSc, LLD, FRS, DL, for the year 
ended September BO, 1964: 

DIRECTORATE 

I have fdvl^c^T the Board that the time has 
come for me t6 delindhish my appointment as 
Chairman and Managing Director of the Com¬ 
pany and the directors have nominated Mr T. R. 
Craig; the Deputy Chairman, to succeed me 
after the Annual General Meeting. I acknow¬ 
ledge gratefully the honour which the directors 
have rendered me by electing me Honorary 
President pf the Company. 

I retired during the year as Chairman and 
Managing Director pt The Qyde Alloy Steel 
Co. Ltd- whJfch 1 founded ahd with which X 
have been closely associated since 1919. Dr R. 
Hunter, the Deputy Managing Director, has 
been appointed Chairman and Managing 
Director. I have accepted with pleasure an in¬ 
vitation from die directors of the Qyde Alloy 
Steel Company to become President of the 
company. 

The Board of Colvillei Limited have 
appointed Dr Hunter a director* 

Following a reorganisation of the Strip Divi¬ 
sion, Mr R. P. Towndrow has relinquished the 
position of Managing Director (Sheets) but 
continues as a member of the Board in charge 
of the Labour and Training Department 

ACCOUNTS 

The accounts are again as full as possible so 
that little additional explanation is needed. The 
Profit and Loss Account hat been simplified 
by concentrating the details In (the notes rather 
than on the face of the Account Income from 
sales this year at £89,171,037 Is the highest in 
the history Of the Company, the major part 
coming from the traditional heavy steel pro¬ 
ducts. The greater activity explains the Increase 
in the Group trading profit before depredation : 


it also explains the greater investment in debtors 
and stocks. 

The strip mill this year made a substantial 
contribution to its own depreciation* but it has 
not yet reached the point of contributing to its 
interest charges. This position was foreseen 
at the time we agreed with the Government 
to develop a semi-continuous strip mill in Scot¬ 
land and that is why the right to postpone 
interest was included in the terms of die agree¬ 
ment. This right continues until May 1, 1966, 
and we have every reason to expect by that 
date to have expanded the sales of the strip mill 
trade sufficiently to enable this project to con¬ 
tribute to the profits of the Company. In that 
expectation the sum of £2*500,000 was paid to 
the Government this year in repayment of post¬ 
poned interest. 

„ l must tigiain comment on the heavy burden 
of local rates that is peculiar to Scotland. Even 
after the benefit of continued derating relief, 
we arc bearing^ burden of rates which in some 
cases is as much as 25 per cent greater than 
that of our English contemporaries. So far as 
we can establish, the basis of valuation of steel 
Works ft substantially similar in the two 
countries and the difference ft attributable 
largely to differences in policy regarding the 
extent to which local rates are, used to iqeet 
shortfalls in housing income- 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 

All deportments of the Company and its sub¬ 
sidiaries have enjoyed a year full of activity. 
How great that improvement in activity has been 
can be indicated by our import of 2,098,635 tons 
of Iron ore during the year—a record tonnage to 
date and 65 per cent more than last year. A 
particularly heavy demand for constructional 
steels has continued throughout the year, New 
uses for lightweight wide flanged beams which 
are developing indicate a permanent widening 
of the market for such products. 

Continued demand for small bars has also 
been a noticeable feature and our billet supply 
for the small mills has frequently been heavily 
pressed, 


The plate mills have been able to cope with 
the increased output necessary and the new 
plant has greatly improved the technical stan¬ 
dard of the product. Concessions granted to 
customers in the price structure wijh the 
approval of the Iron and Steel Board and the 
heavy depreciation charges on the new mill 
plant have made plates one of the less profitable 
sections of our trade. 

.In the field of lighter sections other than 
WOttis,' there appears to be a marked change 
taking place in the type of demand and this is 
being closely watched. The main markets for 
these products arc for steel frame structures and 
for shipbuilding. In the structural tradjf, tho 
lightweight beams cnepurage thf Httnand for 
correspondingly lighter sections, whereas on the 
shipbuilding side the increasing number of very 
large Ships has thrown the emphasis on the 
heavier weight lections. . In consequence, there 
ft a scarcity of orders for the medium range in 
the mill programme. 

Mention should be 'rfiade of die Case brought 
during die year by the Registrar of the Restric¬ 
tive Practices Court in examination of the 
pricing system used by the Industry. The 
judgment of the Court was curiously based. 
The decision , against the stfcfcl industry was not 
that Its system of pricing was wrong but that 
it was unnecessary. The opinion was founded 
On the view that future recessions in the steel 
industry would never be so severe as they had 
been in the past and that a major break in prices 
was therefore, fiftprotyble. How Unfortunate it 
would be if the supposition behind this judg¬ 
ment proved to be wrong. 

STRIP MILI. 

Our experience with the strip, mill this year 
has been mixed and progress has not been as 
rapid as had been expected. Whilst thjt returns 
from the Strip Division are better than ^hosc 
of last year, wftidt was . the first year the atrip 
mill operated, they ate insufficient as ahead \ 
mentioned to me*t the Interest on the Govern¬ 
ment Loan. Although this has beta dye in 
part to slowness in building up production with 
crews not yet fully' accustomed to high speed 
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mills, the attitude demonstrated by the labour 
force has aggravated the problems wc have 
encountered. 

After all the publicity and the credit claimed 
for the introduction of the Strip mill to Scot¬ 
land, one would have expected an encouraging 
and helpful attitude from everyone who found 
employment in the venture. I am sorry to 
report that this has not been the case with 
certain groups both of engineering craftsmen 
’ and production workers. Between May 1st and 
September 30th, we have had thirty-two strides 
at Ravenscraig and Gartcosh, some of them 
from causes of unbelievable triviality. Demarca¬ 
tion disputes, which were no concern of the 
Company, have often stopped production. 
Again, shop stewards demanded a meeting, 
stating at the same time that they would attend 
only if the Company were represented by senior 
officials. When told they had no right to make 
such stipulations affecting Company organisa¬ 
tion, the engineering craftsmen staged a token 
strike in protest. 

When interruptions of this kind interfere with 
production, the length of the stoppage cannot 
be foreseen and wc are deprived of the power 
to promise a definite delivery date for orders 
that are offered to us—so orders go elsewhere. 

It is not claimed that the steel industry is 
suffering in this matter any more than other 
industries throughout the country. It is an 
attitude which has come to be recognised in 
Britain as one of the weapons which some trade 
union members use in industrial disputes. In 
spite oF the advice of their leaders, they seem 
to believe that the more discomfort, the more 
disruption they can create, the better their 
chances of success. So there are strikes at 
Christmas or during holidays, and bus strikes 
which make it difficult for people with no pos¬ 
sible connection with the dispute to get to their 
work. 

TRADE UNIONS A>$D f HE I HADES 
DISPU1E ACT 

The trouble is that today trade unions enjoy 
a privileged position under the Trades Dispute 
Act. They have taken advantage of this position 
far beyond the original intention and that 
advantage is now damaging British industry and 
is damaging British prestige abroad. 
t The principle that those engaged in national 
or industrial activities should act in a responsible 
way and be accountable to the public for their 
actions has been frequently gnd widely empha¬ 
sised. It is a principle yyhich demands no one¬ 
sided application. The instances I have quoted 
are only a few of many occurrences in which 
public accountability has been flagrantly dis¬ 
regarded. 

Amendments to the Trades Dispute Act are 
overdue. Trade unions who have been the 
strongest critics of privilege in other spheres 
have not been averse to taking advantage of 
all the privileges which favour them. If they 
do not recognise it, they must be made to recog¬ 
nise that wage agreements are contracts in no 
way different from other commercial contracts 
and entitled to the same protection. This 
logical point of view has already been recog¬ 
nised in other countries in which the freedom 
from industrial stoppages has been envied. If 
Britain's difficulties are to be overcome, it must 
also be accepted in Britain. 

It will be recalled that the mill was con¬ 
structed under strong pressure to keep the cost 
as low as possible and the minimum of plant 
and equipment was installed. The demand for 
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motor car sheets is a seasonal one and in addi¬ 
tion there are variations caused by the normal 
fluctuations in the market. It is necessary 
in consequence to have capacity somewhat 
in excess of the average production planned in 
order to cope with these changes. Also, in the 
event of a mechanical breakdown, certain units 
are better duplicated to avoid the risk of a com¬ 
plete cessation of production. 

A scheme to take care of these matters was 
prepared and has been accepted by the Iron and 
Steel Board and by the British Iron and Steel 
Federation. The average production target 
remains the same, but account has been taken 
of the weekly and seasonal changes in demand 
from our customers. The estimated cost of 
these additions is around £4,500,000 and the 
orders for the plant required have been 
placed. 

We have recently appointed Mr H. H. 
Ascough to be General Production Manager 
of the Strip Mill Division. He took up his 
appointment in October and brings with him 
a wide experience of strip mill operation and 
control. 


BASIC OXYGEN STEEL PRODUCTION 

This plant came into operation in February, 
1964 and has gradually built up its production 
as the staff and crew became proficient in the 
details of its control. From the results to date 
the quality of the steel produced is at least equal 
to that of our open hearth production. Unfor¬ 
tunately after a good start, difficulties were 
experienced with the vessel linings and the yield 
of ingots from the materials charged was lower 
than anticipated. The costs in consequence have 
been far from favourable and have not com¬ 
pared well with those of the longer established 
open hearth process. This experience naturally 
has had its effect on the financial results for the 
second half of the year. 

Attention has been directed to a change in 
metallurgical practice by the use of low phos¬ 
phorous ores and the decision to do so has 
entailed a substantial changeover in the ore 
stocks at the works. This change is now in 
process and, although further experience is 
required, already belter results can be reported. 
The traditional methods of stcelmaking in Scot¬ 
land, however, are going to be very difficult to 
displace on economic grounds. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

I have already referred to the strong demand 
for wide flanged beams, which has kept The 
Lanarkshire Steel Co. Ltd. at full production 
Lhroughout the year. Plans for extending the 
production have now been completed, but any 
intentions concerning the mills lilLJS! be matched 
with the provision of additional steel from the 
melting shop. 

The Lanarkshire melting furnaces are fired 
by producer gas from a plant which has reached 
the end of its useful life and must be replaced. 
The requirements of die Clean Air Act make it 
impossible to operate any longer such a system 
using coal so steps are being taken to convert 
the furnaces to oil firing and to rebuild them 
suitably for this change. Substantial increases 
in steel output will result when the conversion 
is completed and the improvement in the mill 
operations will be matched in this way. 

A busy year has also been experienced by 
The Clyde Alloy Steel Co. Ltd. and the tonnage 
of special and alloy steels despatched has been a 
record. This production has been greatly helped 
by the output from the electric furnace at Hall- 
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aide, which is now operating well. A steady 
growth In demand can be foreseen and plans 
for the installation of a second 100-ton electric 
furnace are under consideration. Efforts are 
being made to develop the Halbide Foundry 
for the production of large castings of special 
type. Originally, the aim business of this 
Foundry was in the field of heavy castings for 
the shipbuilding industry, but since these axe 
now imported at prices which are below our 
cost of production, we are being reluctantly 
forced out of this trade. 

Since die Govan Shafting and Engineering 
Works was transferred to the management of 
the Clyde Alloy Steel Company, many improve¬ 
ments in production methods have been insti¬ 
tuted and these should continue to show an in¬ 
creasing return on the capital expenditure as the 
production extends. 

It is with regret that we record the death 
last year of Mr William McLachlan, who was 
Director and Secretary of the Clyde Alloy Steel 
Company and was a most helpful colleague for 
a period of thirty-four years. He devoted him¬ 
self with great success to the development of 
the internal systems of control and administra¬ 
tion which are of such vital importance to^a 
growing and competitive business. 

I am glad to report the continued progress of 
Shapfcll Limestone Ltd. where the output of 
limestone is currently running at approximately 
9,000 tons per week. The second stage of the 
scheme which will increase the capacity to 
16,000 tons per week should be operating early 
next year. Beneficial savings in the cost of the 
limestone used at the steel works are being 
realised from this development. 

Whilst the situation in regard to construc¬ 
tional business has not changed and, in general, 
prices remain unremunerative, Colville Con 
structional Co. Ltd. has maintained operations 
on the same level as during last year. 

A substantial contract has been received 
through Davy-Ashmore Ltd. for the supply of 
buildings for a large steelworks extension in 
Finland and this will make a welcome addition 
to the level of activity in the ensuing months. 

Our increasing steel production has meant 
a corresponding increase in the demand for ingot 
moulds and the Fullwood Foundry Company 
Ltd. has been kept busy meeting the require¬ 
ments. Normally this increased demand would 
entail some extension to the present facilities 
but, in the hope of avoiding this, experiments 
involving a radical change in foundry methods 
are in progress. Since changes of this kind must 
be tried out with caution, it may be some time 
before conclusive results can be established. 

The froth flotation plant at the Blanchland 
Mine is now producing high grade fluor for 
which a ready market has been found both in 
this country abroad. Much of this quality 
of product is used in the welding industry and 
the increasing application of welding methods 
should present extending opportunities to our 
subsidiary, Blanchland Fluor Mines Ltd. 

THE EUTURE OF THE STEEL INDUSTRY 

The election of a Labour Government comr 
mitted to the nationalisation of the steel industry 
makes any forecast of our future industrial 
prospects a problematic and unrewarding 
exercise. The narrowness of their majority 
would indicate to the unbiassed observer that 
divided opinions were held by the electorate on 
the need or the wisdom of nationalising this 
highly technical industry. One feels that even 
prominent members of the Labour Party had 
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no great enthusiasm for their own proposals 
which were put forward more in the hope of 
recovering a prestige supposed lost than to 
bring any benefit to the prosper!i> of the 
comm y. 

As in other things, the uim is nor to brine 
owners)up of an industr y mio the possession ot 
the nation, but. to bring ownership under the 
pontrol of the Labour politicians who, as a class, 
are the least qualified to promote industrial 
efficiency. No policy that needs incorrect state¬ 
ments and innuendo to hide its weaknesses can 
be well founded. Nationalisation is demanded 
because it is alleged inter alia that the steel 
industry is owned by a few wealthy shareholders 
How absurdly wrong that is cjin be seen from 
the ownership of Colville*: 


Shareholding 
kOi dinar v Shen 

1—100 
101 500 

501 -1000 


Shareholder 

'Percentage 

47.44 

4J.2J 

5.79 


96.44 


There are no large hoIJings in private hands 
Moldings ol more than 5,000 shares arc held to 
the extent of 98.6 per cent by pension funds, 
universities ami religious institutions, insurance 
and investment companies 
Most of the smaller holdings are owned by 
widows, pensioners and retired people who have 
invested their saving* in the Company. The 
development of trade and industry needs those 
savings. If such holdings are forcibly taken 
away at much less than their true value, tit * 
Government will have undermined confidence 
in home investment as they have undermined 
confidence* in Hiitish cimency abroad 


N V I IONM.ISAHUN : A \ l.m 1HSQUIJ. IIM. 

11 lOUt.111 

The business of the steel companies has been 
built up over many decades by hard effort and 
by the reputation which 1 " each company lias 
created for itself bv efficient attention to its 
work. All this can be destroyed if the steel 
trade is concentrated under die control of a 
huge amorphous nationalised office lacking 
knowledge and the will to make decisions. That 
has been the noticeable experience which fol¬ 
low fid die nationalism ion of other industries and 
services and tire steel industry will be no 
different. 

Look at die position today; the man in the 
street k supposed to own the railways, the air 
seyvipes and other national activities* but so 
nebulous is his stake or interest in ilrese con¬ 
cerns that he has no voice in the running of 
their affairs. That was not what was promised 
when lie was aaked to support oaUQnali^/jOn. 
Nor was it ever indicated that fi would be out of 
h»s pocket &c money would be taken to meet 
the enormous losses brought about by the 
change in ownership. 

Such losses, taken from the nation's resmuces. 
have weakened the competitive power of But jin 
abroad arid our continued financial plight is bur 
a reflection of their consequences. We have 
only avoided severe unemployment by continu¬ 
ous inflation. That cannot continue much 
longer without losing its power as a preventive. 

To threaten now to add the prosperous and 
efficient steel industry to the list of sacrifices 
to an ideal that Is only held in communist 
countries Is a very disquieting thought. 1$ it 
too late to hope that more sensible counsels may 
still prevail ? 
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RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


IMPORTANCE OF MERGER WITH RENTASIT LIMITED 

MR C. E. M. HARD1E FORECASTS CONTINUED EXPANSION 

OI EARNINGS 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Radio Rentals Limited was held on February 
3rd in London, Mr C. E. M. Hardic (The 
Chairman)' presiding. The following are 
extracts from his circulated Statement: 

Two major events have occurred in ilk* finan¬ 
cial year ended August 31, 1964. Tire first was 
the sad and sudden death of Mr P. Pcrring- 
Thoms Founder ot Radio Rentals Limited, the 
second was the meigci with Rentasct Limited 
which has nearly doubted the size of the Group. 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
show* a Group profit of £5,398,000, before 
charging taxation, which includes eight mouths* 
profit of Rentasct. The net profit after taxation 
amounts to £3,727,000. A satisfactory rate of 
growth is being maintained. 

The dividend level for the year to AuguM 31. 
1964, will be 40 per cent, less tax*, compared 
with 11 \ per cent, less rax, for the previous year. 
Apart from the effects ot changes in taxation, 
the indications are that there will be no diffi¬ 
culty in maintaining this rate in future. 

The Gonsolidjted Balance Sheet reflects the 
result of the merger whereby capital and 
reserve* are increased fiom £10,564,000 to 
£19,064,000. 

To comply with the Companies Act. 1948, 
it is now proposed to alter the year-end of both 
companies to Fcbruarv 28th 


GROUP OlUiAMVAIION 

Radio Rental* Limited is now the Group 
Holding Company. On September 1. 1964, the 
television rental business of Radio Rentals 
Limited was transferred to a new company. 
Radio Rentals (UK) Limited to operate in 
parallel with Rentasct Limited. Both com¬ 
panies will continue as independent organic 
tions for some considerable ti&& fo retain the 
benefit of jh* fu&3will which has been built up 

After the merger, Mr J. W. C. Robinson, 
('hairman and Managing Director of Rentasct 
Limited, joined the Board and was appointed 
Chief Executive of the Group with flic various 
Managing Directors of the operating companies 
responsible to him. 

I intend to retire from the Board immediately 
after the Annual General Meeting when 
Mr J. W. C. Robinson will assume the Chair¬ 
manship. This step is strongly commended to 
the shareholders who will be well aware of 
Mr Robinson's leading position in television 
rental, and I am certain the Group may now 


look forward, under his leadership, to a period 
of enhanced prosperity. 

KI N I ASM SlfHMDiAKY COMPANIES 

The main subsidiary is Goodmans Industries 
Limited, one of the best-known manufacture! s 
of high fidelity and commercial loud-speakers. 

Another, Metal Development* (1960) Limited, 
is concerned with die manufacture of aluminium 
lighting columns. 

The Rentasct Group was originally primarily 
concerned with distribution by wire of sound 
and television programmes, und these service* 
aie expanding. 

11ll tilth PIlOMMCls AM) POIICY 

J’lONpecis of the Group tor the next few years 
appear quite good. Firstly, the economics and 
nnpioved efficiency which should ensue oul 
of the merger should have a marked effect 
on profits, but it Mould not be realistic to expect 
such results to be apparent under two tq three 
yea is 

Secondly, it is believed that about 40 per 
coin ot sets in use in the count ty aie rented. 
In due course the remaining 60 per cent ol sets 
will require replacement and it is expected dial 
around 60 per cent to 70 per cent of such 
replacements will be rented. Wc hope to gain a 
share ol this market equivalent to that propoi- 
rion we now have of the total sets rented. 

Thirdly, although the response to B.B.G.2 
has I alien short of expectations we still hope 
that there will be an improved interest during 
the next year or two. When there is a second 
IXA. programme we shall feel happier abgpt. 
the prospects ol an expanding demand f6r 62$- 
linc sets. 

. pitf iKc reverse side of this picture is that 
there now seems every prospect that we shall 
be able to utilise our 405-Iinc only sets profitably 
to the end of their usefulness. 

Fourthly, we expect to be able to provide out 
of our own facilities all die finance needed for the 
growth and expansion of the business CQRtem? 
plated. Eventually wc. expett to increase the 
number of Sales outlets from the present total 
of about 750 to something approaching 1.000 
to achieve complete national coverage. 

STArr 

In conclusion I would, on your behalf, wish 
to express my thanks to all the employees of our 
now enlarged Gaoup for the pan each has played 
in enabling these results to be achieved. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 

Favourable outcome of year's operations 


m 


Measures to combat balance of payments crisis 
Mr D. J. Robarts on tke problem 
of international liquidity 


The one hundred and thirty-second Annual 
General Meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited, will he held on February 25th, at the 
Head Office, 15> Bishopagate, London, BC2. 
The following is the statement by the Chair¬ 
man, David John Roberts, Esq, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for 
the year ended December 31st, 1964. 

SIAlfcAUNI Ob ACXOUNIS 

The Balance Sheet and Account? of the Bank 
together with the Director*' Report ate before 
you. 

It will be seen that the liabilities of the Bank 
to its Current, Deposit and other Account 
holders at £1,050,005,777 exceed last year's 
figures by £23,697,053. Over the year as a 
whole our Deposits were, on average, £50 mil¬ 
lion higher than in 1963. 

The total of our liquid assets—Cash, Money 
lent at Call and Short Notice, Bills and Re- 
financcablc Credits—represents 32.6 per cent of 
our deposit liabilities. This compares with 35.8 
per cent twelve months ago but it will be 
recalled that we were then required to main¬ 
tain a minimum liquidity ratio of 30 per 
cent ns against IS per cent at the present 
rime. 

Investments in securities of, or guaranteed 
by, the British Government continue to be 
shown at a figure which is below their market 
value. The Balance Sheet value of £143,841,554 
gives a ratio of 14.2 per cent to Deposits as 
against 13.7 per cent last year. We hold no un¬ 
dated Government securities and the majority 
of our hold mgs mature within ten years. 

Our Advances stand at £498,450,514 which 
represents 47.5 per cent of our Deposits. The 
corresponding figures at December 31st, 1963, 
were £468,635,136 and 45,7 per cent 

PROMT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 

Ihe account shows that the profits of rhe 
parent bank before bringing it* the dividends 
receivable from the subsidiary companies 
amounted to £4,080,193 at against £3,767,823 
in 1963. The dividends brought in total 
£1,546,750 against £1,326,250 m the previous 
year so that the total net profit available to the 
parent bonk is £5,626,943 at compared with 
£5,094,073 in 1963. 

Together with the amount brought in of 


£1,876,606 there is a balance for disposal of 
£7,503,549. An interim dividend of 7 J per cent 
has been paid. 'This look £1,778,376, leaving 
available £5,725,173. 

It is now proposed to deal with this balance 
as follows:*— 

To pay a final dividend of 

per cent ... ... £2,015,493 

To appropriate tu Contin¬ 
gencies Account £ 750,000 

To appropriate to Reserve 

Fund ... £1,000,000 

This will leave to be carried 
lonvard . . (“1.9^9,680 

The outcome for the year has proved more 
favourable than was anticipated m July last 
A final dividend of M per cent is therefore 
proposed as against 7‘ per cent then fore¬ 
cast. 

The proposed final dividend of 81 per cent 
makes, with the interim dividend paid in August 
last, a total dividend of 16 per cent in respect of 
the year 1964. 

SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

The Balance Sheet? of District Bank Limited. 
Goutts & Company and Isle of Man Bank 
Limited, os at December 31st last and their 
respective Profit and Los? Accounts for the year 
ended December 31st, 1964, accompany our 
own Report and Accounts together with a 
Consolidated Statement of Anacts and Liabilities 
of North. Central Finance Limited and its 
subsidiary companies as at September 30th, 
1964, and of Profits for the year ended at 
that date. 

In view of the continued expansion of District 
Btmk Limited, ii was decided during the 
year to increase the issued capital to £12 
million by the issue of 3,000,000 £1 shares to 
National Provincial Bank Limited .it par. 
The issued ordinary capital of North Central 
Finance Limited has been increased to 
£3,750,000 by the capitalisation of £450,000 
from reserves. 

We congratulate the Directors and manage¬ 
ment of these companies on the excellent results 
achieved in the past year which are, to some 
extent, reflected fn the increased dividends 
received by the parent bank. 


BOARD Of Dllir.CTOKS 

It is with the deepest regret that we have to 
record the death of our distinguished colleague 
The Rt Hon. Sir Percy James Origg, ROB, 
KCSI. Widespread tribute* hare been paid to 
Sir James GriggN services to the country during 
his career in the Civil Service, his war-time 
office of Secretary of Stale for War and his 
period as British Rxecurive Director of the 
International Bank lor Reconstruction and 
IXvclopnaciit. To these we would add our 
personal tribute to the service which he ren¬ 
dered to the Bank as a Director since 1949 and 
as a Deputy Chairman from 1958 until his 
untimely death last May. His vigour in busi¬ 
ness affairs, his experience of public service, and 
Ins brilliance of mirul arc greatly missed both in 
our counsels and as a personal friend. 

As foreshadowed ai our last Annual General 
Meeting, we have also to announce the retire¬ 
ment from the Board of The Rt Hon. Sir 
Alexander George Montagu Cadog/an, OM, 
GGMG, KCB, who ha? felt it necessary to 
lighten his commitments. Wc extend to him 
our good wishes and our sincere thanks, for his 
valuable advice and administrative experience 
upon which vve have been able to draw since 
his election to the Board in 1951. 

In May fait. Sir Ivan Arthur Rice Stedcford, 
ORE, who )oin«d our Board in 1946, was elected 
a Deputy Chairman of the Bank. 

During the past year wc have welcomed to 
the Board Mr John Faster Robinson, Viscount 
Sandon, I'D and the Rt Hon Lord Rivordolc, 
DL, JP. Mr Robinson is well known as the 
Chairman and Managing Director of B S 8c A 
Robinson (Holdings) Limited, and Viscount 
Sandon as a Director of Coutts St Company. 
Lord Riverdate, who is ('lmirman of Balfour 8c 
Darwins Limited, the well-known steel group, 
joined our Local Board in Sheffield in 1949. We 
are also pleased to announce that Mr James 
Hugh Neill, who is also closely associated with 
rhe srccl industry, has been elected a Local 
Direel or of the Bank far Sheffield. The know¬ 
ledge and experience which these gentlemen 
have accumulated In their respective spheres of 
industry and banking will be of‘much value to 
our business. 

Wc regret that, owing to ill health* Mr J. H. 
Farmer, OBli, has been,- obliged to relinquish 
hi? appointment as a .Local Director for 
Guernsey. 
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MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 

During the year, Mr S. B. Heys, a Joint 
General Manager, retired after more than 43 
years of honourable! service. Wc would like to 
place on record Our deep appreciation of Mr 
Hcys’s very valuable services to the Bank 
throughout his career, ter six years of which he 
held the appointment of Joint General Manager. 
The Directors have been pleaded to appoint Mr 
C. W. M. Young a Joint General Manager. 

Our management and staff are kept at full 
pressure in dealing with the rising volume of 
business. Considerable progress was made dur¬ 
ing the year in the introduction of electronic 
and mechanical book-keeping and voucher¬ 
handling systems. Tlie transition from the old 
methods to the new has itself brought many 
problems which could never have been sur¬ 
mounted without the full co-operation of a 
loyal and efficient staff. In the new salary scale 
introduced last year, which provided an all¬ 
round improvement in salaries with further 
emphasis on rewards for merit, we have 
endeavoured to give recognition of the demand. 
made upon them. I would, moreover, like to 
take this opportunity of expressing on behalf ot 
the Shareholders and Directors of the Bank our 
gratitude to all members of the staff for their 
excellent work during the year, without which 
the favourable results we are able to place 
before you could not have been achieved. 

HEAD OFFICE REBUILDING 
PROJECT 

In my Statements to Shareholders of January > 
1960, 1962 and 1963 I referred to the intention 
of the Bank to rebuild its Head Office premises 
on the site of approximately two-and-a-half 
acres lying between Bishopsgate, Thrcadneedlc 
Street and Old Broad Street. This site was 
acquired in eighteen separate parcels of land 
over a period of more than a hundred years. 

We had been able to come to a mutually 
satisfactory arrangement with the City ol 
London Club, subject to appropriate planning 
permission, to include theif- site in the redevelop¬ 
ment and to rehouse them in modern premises 
on another part ot our site. 

On May .14th, 1963, we applied to the Plan¬ 
ning Authorities for permission to rebuild on the 
whole site, including the City of London Club 
and the banking hall at 15, Bishopsgate. After 
the expiration of the statutory period allowed, 
we appealed to the Minister against the failure 
of the Planning Authorities to give a decision 
and against the application by the Planning 
Authorities for confirmation of Building Preser¬ 
vation Orders on (he banking hall at 15, Bishops¬ 
gate, and the City of London Club premises in 
Old Broad Street. The Minister thereupon 
ordered a public inquiry, which was held on 
twelve days between February 18th and March 
4th, 1964. 

On August 6th, 1964, we received the 
Minister's decision on our appeal together with 
a copy of his Inspector's report following the 
public inquiry, Tlie Inspector, having heard all 
die evidence produced to the inquiry over a 
period of twelve days, and having spent a full 
day examining the site and the existing premises 
thereon, recommended to the Minister: 

(1) that neither of the Building Preservation 
Orders be confirmed ; 

(2) that outline planning permission ter the 
proposed development be refused without 
prejudice to a fresh application. 

The Inspector's reason for recommending the 
refusal of planning permission was to enable the 
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Bank to # adjust the position of the proposed 
tower block to eliminate some infringement 
of the complicated lighting code applicable to 
the site. 

Had the Minister followed the recommenda¬ 
tion of his Inspector we should have had no 
serious problems since the Corporation of 
London had indicated during the course of the 
inquiry that should neither Preservation Order 
be confirmed outline ptanning permission would 
be granted subject to certain conditions which 
were readily acceptable to the Bank. The 
Minister, however, did not accept his Inspectors 
recommendation in relation to tlie banking hall 
and he confirmed the Preservation Order on 
that building, stating that it appeared to him 
to be ‘of such importance in relation to the 
architecture of its period and of the City of 
London that he would be most unwilling to 
concur in its destruction', and further stating 
‘it will in any event be neoessary for the 
scheme to be worked out afresh * and he in¬ 
vited the Bank 1 seriously to seek a solution that 
would retain the banking hall 

Since there is no appeal from the Minister's 
decision, the Bank's architect has been requested 
to prepare plans for the redevelopment of the 
remainder of the site and for the preservation 
of the banking hall. It is only right that I 
should point out to Shareholders that this 
Preservation Order will have the result of 
adding substantially to the cost of our new 
Head Office building. 

In recent months our plans have received a 
further setback through the Government’s pro¬ 
posals to introduce legislation requiring, in 
addition to planning permission, Office Develop¬ 
ment Permits for new office building. We are 
in touch with the Board of Trade but no de¬ 
cision can be made until the necessary Awt has 
been passed by Parliament. 

The Muiister’s decision and the further delays 
are a great disappointment to me and to your 
Directors and, m view of the importance of 
this matter to the future of the Bank, I have 
felt it necessary to acquaint \ou with the huts 
as fully as possible. 

IHL ECONOMIC 
SUM 

The dominant financial pioblcm in icccnt 
months has been the maintenance of the sterling 
exchange. The crisis of confidence in November 
showed how precarious the position is. It was 
well known that we were running a substantial 
adverse balance of payments and that the Con¬ 
servative Government had not taken any action 
to redress it, in the desire not to stop the expan¬ 
sion of trade. Shortly before the election, 
sterling began to lose ground and the drain 
increased when the new Government came into 
power. They decided that action needed to be 
taken to support the exchange, but, unfortun¬ 
ately, one of the principal measures they adopted 
was to impose a surcharge on imports, which 
created much resentment abroad. When faced 
with charges that the surcharge was contrary 
to various international engagements, tlie 
Government defended themselves by emphas- 
ing the magnitude of the deficit. On the other 
hand, the projects to which they gave priority 
in their legislative programme embodied sub¬ 
stantial increases in expenditure on the social 
services which would not tend to relieve the 
strain on our economy. On top of all this, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced his in¬ 
tention of imposing a new Corporation tax and 
Capital Gains tax next April without giving 
any adequate indication as to the principles 
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which would be embodied in such new taxes. 
The uncertainty as to the Government's inten¬ 
tions deeply disturbed the security markets and, 
for the. time being, caused an almost complete 
stoppage df new investment. With all these 
adverse factors, it is not surprising that the 
strain on sterling became a very serious threat 
to our currency as foreign holders got the im¬ 
pression that Britain was set on a ‘rake's 
progress \ What is surprising is that the 
Government should have taken so many hasty 
decisions without apparently any conception of 
their effect on sentiment either at home or 
abroad. 

The most helpful action taken by the Govern¬ 
ment up to the present is the success of the 
Minister for Economic Affairs in obtaining the 
agreement both of the Trades Union Congress 
and of the employers’ organisations to a ‘ State¬ 
ment of Intent * in regard to inconics policy. 
If the objectives on this document can be re¬ 
alised it will certainly be a most important 
breakthrough on a matter of vital importance 
to the national economy. It must however be 
recognised that this is a long-term project which 
will not be easily carried into practical effect. 
Meanwhile, the problem of restoring confidence 
in sterling is immediate and pressing. 

Happily, sometimes a country’s liabilities are 
its best assets. When the crisis became serious, 
all the more important foreign central banks— 
despite the feeling which had been aroused 
abroad by the surcharge—readily agreed to pro¬ 
vide credits on an unparalleled scale to support 
our exchange. It was clear to them that any 
devaluation of the pound would have immediate 
and unpredictable repercussions on practically 
all the other currencies in the world, and it was 
in their own interests to do everything possible 
to secure die maintenance of the existing parity. 
These credirs, though arranged for a compara¬ 
tively short term, ought to give the Government 
a respite in so far as a part of the recent weak¬ 
ness of the exchange was due to what are called 
‘ leads and lags *, i.e. premature buying by 
British importers of foreign exchange before it 
is actually due and premature selling of sterling 
by foreign traders before they have actually 
received it. However, these credits—like the 
drawing from the International Monetary Fund 
—will need to be repaid and confidence will not 
be restored unless there are definite indications 
that the adverse balance of payments is being 
redressed 

HOME DEMAND AND EXPOIWS 

The Government, rightly, have announced that 
they will take steps to encourage exports. They 
have not made their task easier by refusing, on 
ideological grounds, to allow exports to a 
number of countries which could have given 
valuable and much-needed orders to our ship¬ 
yards and aircraft manufacturers. Apart from 
this, the question arises whether, In regard to 
many types of goods, some further restraint on 
domestic demand will not be necessary. There 
is no doubt that in recent months much of the 
domestic market has been a sellers’ market and, 
when their output can be disposed of without 
difficulty and at a good price at home, manufac¬ 
turers have less inducement to seek export 
markets. Moreover, the effect of a surcharge 
on imports, so long as it is maintained and is 
effective, will be to create additional demand on 
domestic supplies. The Government claim that 
their tax proposals will reduce the total pur¬ 
chasing power available in the country but, in 
so far as this reduction applies to companies 
and to the saving sections of tlie community as 
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1 a whole, additional income will be transferred 
to other sections which are much more likely 
to spend it on increased consumption. An indi¬ 
cation of the expansion of domestic purchasing 
power is the fact that the note issue last 
Christmas was over £150 million more than it 
was in the preceding year, and about 50 per 
cent above the average increase i& reepm ycai^r 
It seems evident that action wilf^rafre tfe&c 
taken to deal with this problemdSJpre 'dftng. 
r Two Things however should bo4vo®ed. We 
do not want to hold back production—indeed, 
it is the declared policy of the Government to 
make every effort to improve^ it. , hup thi| 
purpose more should be dodB toaestc^rjjfihie conp 
fidence of private invcsror&Sso jwiat ahe lemjft 
of investment, necessary fo?th#modernhaHbn 
of industrial plants, is not slowed down. 
Secondly, we must not be tempted to give arti¬ 
ficial stimulants to exports which will falsify 
their real costs and attract anti-dumning vk* l k s 
abroad. What is n*£<Vd {if | 
on home demand to prevent prices being raised 

1 and to provide room for an expansion of exports. 
k The increase in the Bank rate tQ 7 p^r v cem f 
was not likely to secure this uotessf acjfoihp|nkcJr 
by some restriction also of spending power. In 
this connection the Governor of the Bank of 
England has requested the banks to curtail their 
lending to rbc ‘persona! and professional * cate¬ 
gories of borrowers, for hire-purchase, and for 
building and property development, unless re¬ 
lated to productive manufacturing investment, 
lie has also asked the banks to give priority to 
exports and to loans,for increasing productivity 
in industry. 


BRITISH SUGAR 
CORPORATION LIMITFI) 

The twenty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
the British Sugar Corporation Limited will be 
held on February 23rd in London. 

The following are extracts from the circu¬ 
lated statement by the Chairman, Sir Edmund 
Bacon, BT, KBE, TD, JP: 

Under the new financial a i range men rs 
Approved by the shareholders at the Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting held on March 25, 
1964, and leferred to in the Directors’ Report, 
it was proposed that the Corporation’s financial 
year should in future end on September 30th. 
My report to shareholders, therefore, deals with, 
the half-year to September 30, 1964, during 
which umc little processing of beet took, place. 

Lord Champion, one of our Government 
Directors, has resigned from the Board upon 
being appointed Deputy Leader ot the House 
of Lords and Minister without Portfolio. We 
warmly congratulate Lord Champion on his 
v appointment. At the sqme time wc arc ex¬ 
tremely sorry to lose the benefit of his wisdom 
and experience which have been of such great 
value to us during the, hvp years he has- been 
with us. 

We welcome Mr A.'V. Hilton, JP, who haft 
succeeded Lord Champion as a Government 
Director. Mr Hilton was Member of Parliament 
fos South-West Norfolk from 1959 to 1964, and 
is acting President of, the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers. 

Diuing the period under review Mr J. Camp¬ 
bell Macdonald, after serving the industry for 
nearly forty years, ceased to be a member of 
the Management Committee upon reaching nor¬ 
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We are, of course, complying with this request 
but it is worth pointing out that, tjpca|pe 
balance sheet considerations, the ba 
have been obliged to adopt a more 
lending policy in any case. 


baiikjs Avoufi 


:y% 
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. *asures foilovjjfahcJputoionaHinet^f 

K policy% led to dial %ith% balancAaf pajK 
ments crisis. At the annual meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund in Tokyo, how¬ 
ever^ thp focqner ChgnceUor^>f i^e.Exchequor, 
MrpUaudftig, djfclarjjjd mat lfce didikiot regard 
^heficausej? of toe nb^landv (tfHruernationa! 
Nmfcents Sr due solely tdx'onditionft bf inflation - 
in the deficit countries and that some additional 
form of liquidity was needed so as to ensure 
thar ‘no unnecessary brake is placed on the 
proper expansion of the world economy \ This 
^ rajals/a \pcr/ widf fyjcstiqp/ * l?nittqib|cdl^ die 
great expansion of world trade since the.war 
has been very largely aided by the continuous 
, outflow .of dollars bum the United Spates, and, 

I if the fUnitjr^ plates’ s|iqdec^d JtH Icjclarcd; 
aim or balancing its international payments, rhe 
other countries of the world would certainly find 
rhe creditor positions which they have been 
enjoying rapidly altered. Already there is a 
general tendency in Europe for money rates to 
rise and there is a danger that, if each country 
tries to defend its currency reserves by increas¬ 
ing rates and restricting credit, a general de- 
pi csm'oh may supervene. Indeed, there are 
uncomfortable symptoms that the present 


but for 
ic collaps< 
by seve 
'to a differi 
pursued by the 
the one hand, 




position bears some resemblance to that of 1928, 
«4po an outflow of dollars from the United 
StarM, which had been a prime factor in the 
reconstruction of Europe during the preceding 
four years, was suddenly stopped, with tjtf most 
serious consequences not only for 

!ric*«»»«lf. a»e 

hjch *W» 

ctpaLRuftp^? o on 

.... %y fer ‘ 
the other handr-a differ)^ 

C ^ n \ SliU PCrS ^ S ' ’ * 
iffh«analogy b^v^cen \\xt jptesint.' i rt 

aiiH tnat of the thirties is, h.VppTy, fafTrom com¬ 
plete but it certainly seems desirable that the 
monetary authorities should consider every 
possible method of creating sufficient inter¬ 
national liquidity to support the present and, 
J^j&)ps$>le^qA p&lpme of international 

trade, without excluding any arrangement which 
would have the desired effect. Some means 
must be deyi^ to relieve the capital problem 
whth h|s (iluhtid us since the war, viz. the 
inadequacy of our reserves as compared w^th 
our foreign liabilities. Otherwise, with the con¬ 
tinued and almost universal inflation which has 
taken place in recent years, few countries are 
likely io be able to maintain full convertibility 
for long unless some adjustment is made either 
in the gold value £>i tlicir currencies or in the 
cuncncy value of gold. But nothing will relieve 
us of the inescapable need to live within our 
means .is a nation. 


mal retiring age. Mr Macdonald has given out¬ 
standing service as Chief Technical Officer and 
his contribution to the technical development of 
the CCorporation over the past sixteen years has 
been of the highest order. I am glad ro say that 
lie will continue to serve as a member of our 
Board. 

The crop grew under excellent weather con¬ 
ditions during the exceptionally good summer, 
and in spite of some loss of yield during the 
drought period, on the whole the long spell of 
warm weather was ideally suited to loot develop¬ 
ment and sugar production. 

The National Spring Demonstration wax held 
near Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, and over 4,500 
visitors attended. More than forty machines 
were operated, including precision drills, down- 
the-row thinners, tractor hoes and specialised 
equipment used in disease and weed control. 
7’his valuable demonstration was again organ¬ 
ised jointly by our agricultural development 
department and The National Agricultural 
Advisory Service under the auspices of rhe Sugar 
Beet Research and Education Committee. 

During the summer Mr Oswald Rose and I 
made a most interesting and worthwhile visit to 
Canada and rhe USA. Wc were given access 
by the Canadian and American beet sugar indus¬ 
tries to a great deal of valuable information on 
recent developments, particularly on rhe agri¬ 
cultural side, and a most useful exchange of 
ideas took place. 

We continued to install new equipment at 
our factories aimed at giving a higher daily pro¬ 
duction capacity and increasing efficiency. The 
programme included the replacement of obsolete 
plant where necessary. Among the new installa¬ 
tions were beet reception facilities at five fac¬ 
tories, a large boiler unit and a new extraction 
plant at Spalding, two automatic lime kilns at 


Ganrlev, and a modern sugar packcting plant at 
Cupar A bulk white sugar silo w*as erected at 
Cupar and an additional silo at King's Lynn. 

On January 1, 1964, the price of raw sugar 
of UK was 88s. per cwt. By March 31, 1964, 
it had fnllen to 62s. 6d. per cwt., but by the 
end of September it had deeined to 32s. 6d. per 
cwt. and further reductions have occurred since 
that date, 

The main cause ol rhe decline has been the 
anticipation of substantial increases in sugar 
production which are now actually taking place. 
It is not generally realised how quickly cane and 
beet producers can increase their output when 
stimulated by a period of shortage and high 
prices. The International Sugar Council esti¬ 
mate that in 1965 world production will be con¬ 
siderably in excess of demand, but at the same 
time suggest that some of the excess may easily 
lx- absoibed in replenishing stocks which had 
been i educed to very low levels. 

I would like to refer to rhe letter addressed 
to public quoted companies by the Chairman of 
the Stock Exchange, in which Lord Ritchie 
points out the desirability of disclosing paore 
information to sharclioLden> and making interim 
reports. I am very sympathetic, with this request 
and in tl\e accounts published with the Directors* 
Report we have implemented, so far as possible, 
the recommendations of the Council of .the 
Stock Exchange. We are in certain difficulties 
in implementing other recommendations of the 
Council and we arc in correspondence with the 
Stock Exchange on this matter. 

1 am glad to say that our relation* with the 
Trades Unions, the National Farmers* Union, 
the Sugar Board and Government departments 
continue to be excellent. I wish also to think 
our employees for their good work during the 
period. 
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THE 

ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


SATISFACTORY OUTCOME OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 
POLICY OF MODERNISATION CONTINUES 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland will be held on 
February 23rd in Edinburgh, 

The following is extracted from the circulated 

statement bv His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch 
and Queeiisberry, KT, PC, GCVO, LLD, 

Governor of the Bank: 

THE YEAR’S Rl SUITS 

In announcing the Results for 1964 and the 
Dividend proposed for consideration at the 
Annual Court of Proprietors on February 23rd, 
your Directors this year gave the main features 
of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
of the Three Bunks Group as a whole instead 
of, as hitherto, those of The Royal Bank of 
Scotland only, as the parent Company. 

Your Directors felt tbnf * since a measure of 
the strength of The Royal Bank of Scotland 
Balance Sheet is due to the ownership of the 
two English.Clearing Banks, Williams Deacon's 
and Glyn, Milh & Co., the Proprietors would 
be better informed of the progress of The Royal 
Bank by publishing, as early as possible, to¬ 
gether with the recommendation for a final 
dividend, the principal features of the experi¬ 
ence of trading of the Group as a whole. It is 
now a matter of history that * The Three Bunks 
Group* was formed by our acquisition of 
Williams Deacon's Bank Limited in 1930 and 
Glyn, Mills & Co. in 1939. The Three Banks 
have widely different histories: each has a 
different background and each its own indi¬ 
vidual characteristics. They have, therefore, 
been maintained as separate trading entities and 
no change in this is contemplated. 

The Group Profit for 19o4 was £1,996,663 as 
compared with £1,665,915 for 1963. The increase 
of £330,748 is equivalent to a rise of 19.8 per 
cent and stems partly from the higher profit¬ 
ability of banking in 1964 and partly from the 
me of larger resources, n higher level of lending 
and greatly increased activity. To the Group 
Profit for the year there falls to be added the 
balance of £544,855 brought forward from 1963, 
nuking available a total of £2,541,518. Your 
Directors recommend that there be paid a final 
dividend at the rate of 9} per cent actual, making 
with die interim dividend of 7J per cent paid on 
September 15th last, a total of 17 per cent for 
the year which is an increase of 1J per cent 


over that paid out of the Profit of 1963. If the 
recommendation is approved the dividends for 
die year will involve a disbursement of 
£1,187.025. Allocations which it has been 
decided to make to Pension and other Funds 
absorb £550,000 and it is proposed to cany 
forward to 1965 the balance of £804,493. 


1)1 POSITS AND ADVANCES 

The Deposits of the Gump at the end of the 
ycai amounted to £381 million, an increase ol 
just over £14 million as compared with Che 
1963 figure. 'The Advances were £185.5 million, 
an increase of almont £20 million from the 
previous yeai. 

The \alue of the Group's investments in 
British Government Securities was approxi¬ 
mately £49.5 million. Each member of the 
(iroup adopts the practice of quoting the value 
of these investments at or under market value 
and this is carried through to the Group 
valuation. 

Turning now for a moment to our own 
Balance Sheet, which is shown separately, you 
will see that our Deposits at £151.5 million 
show a very acceptable increase over the corre¬ 
sponding figure of £143.2 million of the 
previous year. The Note Issue showed a slight 
contraction as compared with 1963. During 
the year we reduced the sizes of our £1 and £5 
notes to the new sizes of the Bank of England 
Notes which have been adopted as the future 
unifurm sizes for all Bank Notes of these 
denominations, and we hope that this change is 
acceptable both to our customers and to the 
public at large. It is our intention to introduce 
in due course fresh designs for our Notes. The 
ratio of our liquid assets to these deposit and 
note liabilities was 35.6 per cent. 

Our Advances at the end of the year were 
£75.3 million, approximately £3.6 million higher 
than at the end of 1963 ; investments in British 
Government Securities at almost £24 million 
were soipc £3 million lower. 

In 1964, and particularly in the latter months 
of the year, we and the other Banka in our 
Group experienced exceptional activity in our 
Foreign Exchange transactions and this is re¬ 
flected in the substantial increase as compared 
with 1963 in the amounts outstanding on con¬ 


tracts for the sale and purchase of Foreign Cur¬ 
rencies. T he Group figure was £140.3 million 
and our own £48.9 million. These contracts arc, 
of course, covered by compensating contracts 
with international Banks of undoubted standing. 

I think that, taking everything into considera¬ 
tion, the result of the year's operations was 
satisfactory. 'The higher profit is attributable, 
as already indicated, in great measure to the 
higher return obtained oil the average ot the 
resources available and to the larger proportion 
of these resources advanced to customers. The 
higher level of activity also made a contribution 
to the higher earnings, which were more than 
adequate to compensate for a considerable rise 
in Staff and other costs. The demand for 
advances persisted at a high level throughout 
the year and with the commitments ulrcadv 
undertaken for the future, including a number 
ot medium term export credits, there is not 
much room left for manocuvic. 

MW BRANCHES AND SERVICES 

In order that wc may best serve the com¬ 
munity, our Branch system is constantly kept 
under review, having regard particularly to 
movements of industry and of population. In 
the past year new’ Branches have been opened 
in the West End of Paisley and at 9 Clifton 
Place, wesT of Charing Cross, Glasgow’, to serve 
the needs of these developing districts and, in 
the months immediately ahead, we shall be 
opening a Branch in Fraserburgh, a second 
Office in Hamilton and a further one in Aber¬ 
deen, the most heavily banked city in Scotland 
but in which our representation has been very 
thinly spread. 

Williams Deacon’s Bank, continuing its policy 
of expansion, further increased its Branch repre¬ 
sentation during the year w'ith the opening of 
new Branches at Cambridge, Croydon, Gdild- 
ford, Shrewsbury, Winchester, Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, Withington Hospital and a second 
Branch in Wilmslow. 

We have also Jj>een reviewing the service to 
our customers in the less populous areas. In 
this connection I am pleased to say that the 
Mobile Bank service recently introduced in 
Strathspey has been well received and we are 
contemplating an extension of this type of 
service to other parts of the country. We 
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already have a mobile service operating in the 
north-west of Scotland from Tain and one in 
Arran. , ■. 

The latter half^of the nineteenth century sHw 
a large increase in our Branch system and in 
furtherance of our policy of of 

Branch premises a number of our Offices are 
now scheduled for major reconstruction. 

The formation by Glyn, Mills & Co. of a new 
finance company at the beginning of the year 
*made, of course, no contribution to the profit 
of the past year, but it is nevertheless of suffi¬ 
cient importance to justify a reference to it 
in this Statement. The new company—Glyn 
Mills Finance Company—which has been incor¬ 
porated with unlimited liability and an 
Authorised and Issued Capital of £500,000, is a 
fully-owned subsidiary of Glyn, Mills & Co. 
and as such its figures will, next year, fall to be 
included in our Group Accounts. 

COMPUTER INSTALLATIONS 

Last year I reported that a contract had been 
entered into for the installation in Edinburgh, 
“ in the spring of this year, of a Leo III Data 
Processing System. A new building is being 
erected at the rear of our Head Office and con¬ 
nected to it, and the computer and ancillary 
equipment will be housed in this extension, 
which is scheduled to be completed in April. 

We are planning to bring the computer into 
operational use by midsummer, when we will 
be transferring to it the Current Account work 
of the first of our Branches. By the end of the 
year we expect to have the Current Accounts 
of at least fifteen Branches in the Edinburgh 
area processed by the computer and we shall 
continue thereafter to extend the system to 
other Branches throughout the country. The 
first of our Glasgow District Branches is 
scheduled for transfer to the system in the 
spring of 1966 and a London Branch will follow 
later in that year. The equipment will include 
a Cheque Sorter/Reader which will bring to 
our clearing operations mechanical methods of 
sorting the mounting volume of cheques that 
are handled each day and will, at the same time, 
read from these documents the information 
required to make the relative entries in cus¬ 
tomers' Current Accounts processed by the 
computer. 

t It is also our intention to transfer to the com¬ 
puter before the end of this year our Register 
of Stockholders and to use the equipment to 
record Transfers of Stock, prepare Stock Certi¬ 
ficates, calculate Dividends arid to perform the 
other accounting and calculating processes 
relevant to rhe maintenance of the Register. In 
due course, other Share Registers maintained 
by our Registrar's Department will be pro¬ 
cessed in this way and we shall be applying 
electronic methods to a number of other bank¬ 
ing activities. All this work will not, however, 
use up the whole of the computer’s capacity 
and we shall willingly place any unused lime 
, at the disposal of customers who wish io avail 
themselves of these facilities. Indeed, wc are 
at present in contact with a number of our 
customers who have expressed an interest in 
having work done for them. 

The pro}^t i^ f ^s2Ag cflrr^4>ut by a team of 
Systems A^alyfttft, Computer Programmers and 
Operators recruited from our own Staff, who 
have undergone intensive.tracing for this work. 
All our plane and the pre¬ 

liminary arrangements at Branches are 
progressing satisfactorily, including the intro¬ 
duction of personalised cheques bearing the 
E13B magnetic characters which make possible 
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the mechanical sorting and the automatic pro¬ 
cessing of these vouchers. 
f The .us< of JKigh geciropffc , mA&ityery? 

w<ip imp^e t^c efficiency of our iacconn|ing^ 
operations and will provide us with greater 
capacity 1o deal withrhc steadily decreasing 
\ 6lutne of transactions on customers 4 accounts. 
As a further contribution to operational effici¬ 
ency we established during the year an Organ¬ 
isation and Methods Department whose 
principal function will be the critical examina¬ 
tion of methods and procedure to ensure that 
they arc in line with modem practice and to 
eliminate unnecessary operations. 

Williams Deacon's Bank have also a computer 
on older—an I.B.M. System 360—which they 
plan to have installed and in operation in 
London by rhe spring of 1966 in replacement of 
the punched card installation which they have 
been operating there successfully since 1960. 

PUBLICITY PROGRAMME 

Designed as a measure to reinforce the Bunk's 
publicity programme, a twenty-minute colour 
sound film has been made for us by Park Film 
Studios Ltd. of Glasgow. This film, w ith script 
by Robert Kemp and commentary by Brydcn 
Murdoch, covers every aspect of the Bank's 
services to the public in an interesting and 
informative w*ay. 

The film opens with scenes of Edinburgh in 
rhe spring, followed by interesting and unusual 
views of the principal cities of Scotland. Lots of 
tantalising glimpses of the Scottish countryside, 
a visit to a cattle mart, a golf tournament and 
the Royal Highland Show' follow in quick suc¬ 
cession. Tracing the activities of the Bank and 
its associates, there are scenes in London, Man¬ 
chester and New York. 

Also in our general field of publicity, we 
published in the autumn a booklet entitled Your 
Royal Bank Account . The aim of this booklet 
is to provide a brief description of ihe services 
which the Bank offers. Copies of this publica¬ 
tion are available at ail our Branches. 

Our Staff College continues to fulfil its useful 
function in the training of our Staff at all levels 
from young men in their first year of service 
up to and including Branch Managers who are 
catered for by a series of Managers' Con¬ 
ferences. In selecting the Managers for these 
Conferences great care is exercised ro secure a 
grouping together of Managers from Branches 
of totally differing natures and with a wide 
geographical spread so that in addition to the 
practical benefit they derive from the official 
meetings their outlook mav be broadened 
through the informal discussions which take 
place among rhem. Another feature of these 
Managers' Conferences is die visits paid to farms 
and to industrial and other concerns. We 
should like to thank all those who help us by 
making these visits possible. The college 
courses have in the past year been extended 
to include courses for Ladies. 

COUNTRY'S PROBLEMS 

It is disappointing that the country has again 
drifted into Balance of Payments difficulties, 
severely undermining confidence in Sterling. 
This has resulted in a return to a 7 per cent 
Bank Rate and other short term measures to 
alleviate the immediate pressures and give us 
another, breathing space for the introduction of 
more lasting remedies. 

The problems that confront us arc very mud? 
the same problems as rhose that have reared 
their heads only too frequently in the past and, 
in my view, they can be solved only by fi) a 


significant Increase in the productivity of our 
industries, (ii) a soundly baaed policy on price* 
arid in^TIii) 4 better' gxpon perform¬ 

ance^ Jr* i'% however, easier *o jffiggest the solu¬ 
tions than to say how they can be achieved. 

Statement of Intent on Produc¬ 
tivity, Prices and Incomes promises a greater 
measure of co-opcjation in this field than 
hitherto and while the obstacles to the Intro¬ 
duction of a workable policy ?till appear 
formidable, the progress already made is en¬ 
couraging. 

Much effort has been expended in recent yean 
to encourage an expansion ip exports and while 
this has had a pertain measure of success the 
hard fact remains that our share of the world 
export trade has declined. It therefore seem* 
that some further incentives are- required to 
make manufacturers more export minded and 
more willing to expend time and money in a 
sustained attack on overseas markets. 

THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY 

Looking more particularly at Scotland the 
indications last year were that a major break¬ 
through to better times was in process of being 
achieved and it would be regrettable if the 
fruition of the plans were to be retarded by the 
measures introduced to deal with the balance of 
payments situation. 'Hie placing of the order 
for the building of the new Cunarder on the 
Clyde and the other shipbuilding contract* 
secured by Scottish yards in recent months ha* 
given a great fillip to our shipbuilding industry 
and all the other industries w r hosc prosperity in 
large measure depends on shipbuilding. At 
the same time, tire prospect of a quickening of 
economic growth in Scotland still hinges on 
securing a greater diversification of the indus¬ 
trial structure and wc must, by redoubling our 
efforts, do everything possible to further this. 

The Government announced early in Novem¬ 
ber proposals for the creation of new T regional 
planning machinery under which, in Scotland, 
a new Advisory Council—to be known as the 
Scottish Planning Council—composed of 
members drawn from industry, the local 
authorities and other bodies, is to be set up to 
work in association with a Scottish Planning 
Board of Government Officials, in the shaping 
of measures to strengthen the Scottish economy. 

One tiling which would help to create a better 
balanced industrial structure and be fruitful in 
producing greater and more rapid growth would 
be the allocation to Scotland of a greater share 
than hitherto of Government Research and 
Development contracts and of Government 
laboratories because of the influence which the 
placing and siting of these has on the ultimate 
location of the newer industries based on 
scientific and technological change. 

We have for many years now, through our 
Officials and througfh our Representative Office 
in the United States, placed great emphasis on 
attracting new industries to Scotland. In 
furtherance of this policy, the Bank issued in 
December a booklet entitled Establishing m 
Business hi Scotlatul which contains chapters 
on forms of business organisation in the United 
Kingdom, sources of finance, choice of location 
and the inducements available in development 
and growth areas, labour, premises and basic 
services such as fuel, power and transport, 
business practice* and . .control*, and taxation. 
Designed primarily a* a guide to American 
businessmen interested in starting, a business in 
this country, the booklet has been widely cir¬ 
culated both at home and abroad, The demand 
for this publication has been so great that a 
second impression has already had to be printed. 
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RANKS HO VIS McDOUGALL j 

Group turnover exceeds £250,000,000 I 

I'xIhu. Is from the Rninc of the Chainuan. The A/W Ruuh.J.P,, fnetentnl to member at the ?2 

A nun til Genet at MeetinR held on January Jbth in l*outfon = 


"The year under, revim [10 29 th August, 1964 ] has been one of 
continued expansion, both by devehphient ami acquisition, anti has aha 
seen fwthet constfhdation of the Group's interests," said Lord Rank. 

The Company, through its many subsidiaries is one of Britain's 
leading groups in the field Of food manufacture ami distribution. 
Besides being the largest flour milling concern, manufacturing 
bakers*, biscuit and household flours, it is of outstanding importance 
in the bakery trade and also manufactures biscuits, health foods 
and rusks. It Iras extensive interests in the agricultural sphere 
through its animal Foods manufacturing businesses and its agri¬ 
cultural merchant companies. The Croup's diversified activities 
include wholesale groceries, blending, packaging and dMribution 
of butter and cheese, as well us motor engineering and cOach- 
biukfing. 

Since the merger between Ranks Limited and Ho\is-McT)ougall 
Limited in 1962 , considerable progress has been made towards 
securing the maximum economic advantages for the enlarged 
Croup. This has involved organisational changes which have been 
taking place since that time and resulting from this, v\e have re¬ 
organised the Croup's top management structure. 

The trading operations arc now grouped into five Trading 
Activities - Flour Milling, Marketing, Agricultural, Bakery, Special¬ 
ised Trades —each having a Chairman, who is a member of the 
Croup Executive Committee, and a Com (roller which is a position 
equivalent to Managing Director. Within each Trading Activity 
are the operating companies appropriate to it. 

The overall company structure of the CJroup is somewhat com¬ 
plex and \vc are giving considiration to the whole question of 
effecting simplification. At the etui of the year there were 330 
active subsidiaries within the Croup, the majnriiv ol which have 
been acquired through the very large expansion which has taken 
place dunng the last 10 years. 

Finance 

Lust year I reported that our plans for expansion and the moderni¬ 
sation. of existing bakeries and fiour mills made it desirable to raise 
additional long-term capital. 

It was decided therefore to issue ,(" 13 , 000,000 of 6 ° t , Convertible 
Unsecured Loan^Stock 1983 88 and 1 am pleased to sav the issue 
was successful. 

Substantial increases in funds have thus become available for 
prospective developments. 

Flour Milling Activity 

Competition in the Flour Milling Industry has, for many jean, 
been extremely keen, and there is no change in this stale of affairs. 

I have often referred) in particular, to the unfair competition from 
imported flour, much of which ia sold in the United Kingdom at 
prices considerably below those ruling in the court try of origin, 
but it is possible that the Government’s measure for a minimum 
import price may help to alleviate this. 

During the year, die policy of continual modernisation In our 
millahaB been pressed forw ard and it will go on. I am confident that 
no group of flour mills in this country is more efficient or better 
placed to face the problems of the Future. 

Marketing Activity 

The marketing of our leading brands of packaged self-raising and 
plain,flour has faced fierce competition throughout the year in a 
contracting total market. We have reacted v igorously to the prob¬ 
lems confronting us and I am pleased to sav that our brands have 
retained the lewd in their respective fields. 

McDougall's self-raising flour continue* in its premier role of 
^national brand leader and sates of.tfovis Hour continue to show a 
healthy increase. Lncrgcri “Terms” achieved national distribution, 
and sides of starch reduced Crisp breach continued to make very 
satisfactory headway. 

AgriwItoMil Activity 

The trade in compound animal foods of the National Compounder* 
is extremely competitive and* in order to expand, it is essential to 



provide a service to the farmer through the agricultural merchant 
backed by the most up-to-date advisory service on animat nutrition. 

Tills we continue to do with our Blue Cross animal foods with 
satisfactory results. 

We have expanded out interests in agricultural merchant com¬ 
panies. They provide a vital service to agriculture and, in spite ot 
very competitive conditions, satisfactory trading results have been 
maintained. - . 

Bakery Activity 

The past twelve month* have .shown a contirtucd development in 
our bakery interests. Further businesses have been acquired and 
an intensive programme of modernisation continues. 

Our atm is to continue fo itnpiove the quality of>our products 
and our serv ioc to the public and this is being achieved by moderni¬ 
sation and automation of our production plants and ^y the applica¬ 
tion of modern quality control methods. In the growing packaged 
cake market, we arc taking the necessary steps to obtain our full 
share of the trade; to this end w e have extended .our production pf 
high qualm cakes tlirouuh the introduction of the Pandora range of 
packaged cake*, i am pleased to say that sales arc progressing 
satisfactorily. 

The year has seen lu .ivy increases in costs in thfc baking industry, 
particularly in respect ot raw materials and wages. and these have 
necessitated increased prices for our goods, but these increase* 
have been kept to a minimum through higher efficiency and greater 
mechanisation* 

Specialised Trades Activity 

The wholesale grocery companies and the butler and cheese 
blending and packaging companies continue to do well. The rusk 
companies operate in n very competitive field, but further progress 
has been made in rationalisation of produi lion and delivery .sen iu* 

The motor trade companies h.ivc h..d a successful u.u and 
expansion and progress continues. 

Banks (Ireland) Limited 

This lias been another difficult vt.ir for the companies in the 
Republic of Ireland and 11 is diMippmunng that the results are not 
as good as last year. 

Turnover 

It has not hitherto been the practice to disclose turnover primarily 
because, in a complex Group such a* ours, there arc various ways 
of expressing turnover any of which, to some extent, could be 
misleading. 

However, The Stock Exchange, London has now recommended 
that companies should disclose turnover as tbc total external group 
net sales, thus disregarding sales made within the Group, and, on 
this basis, the turnover of the Group during the year w.)$ 
£ 234 , 000 , 000 . If sale* made within the Group involving further 
processing were included the total would be increased by 
£ 39 . 000 , 000 . 

The Flnanoial Year 

Trading Profit (subject to 1984 19*3 

Depredation, Interest and Taxation) £20,692*289 £19,718,339 

Dcpredatloa . 5,424,931 5*010,690 

Interest . 1,068,984 932,16* 

Taxation . 7,292,919 6,860,201 

Profit after taxation . 9,958,794 6,915,487 f 

The final dividend )« 101% making 18% for the year. (1963 10% J 
tanking 19%). | 

Prospects I 

The results for the current financial year to date are not unfavour- f 
able. But, having regard to the provisions 
of the Autumn Budget and the uncertainty 
of the fiscal possibilities in the Spring 
Budget; it is difficult to forecast whar 
the results for the whole trading 
year will bo. 
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THE MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) DEVELOPMENT 

COMPANY, LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The fifteenth Annual General Meeting of 
members of The Messina (Transvaal) Develop¬ 
ment Company, Limited, will be held on 
February 25th, in Johannesburg. 

The following is an extract from the circu¬ 
lated statement of the chairman, Commander 
H. F. P. Grenfell, DSC, RN (Retd.): 

COPPER MARKET 

In striking contrast to its stability in 1962 
and 1963, the behaviour of the Copper Market 
in 1964 was turbulent in the extreme. Through¬ 
out the year it was the scene of violently fluc¬ 
tuating and sharply rising prices which have 
undoubtedly created difficult trading conditions 
throughout the industry. The cash price of 
^ electro wircbors on the London Metal Exchange, 
which at the end of January stood at £240, 
* reached £277 per ton on February 24th, £296 
by the end of March, and £319 on April 13th. 
In retrospect it now seems probable that dealers 
greatly overestimated the amount of saleable 
stocks held by the producers, and that the 
sudden and uncomfortable realisation that further 
supplies would not be forthcoming from this 
source was the primary cause of the sharp in¬ 
crease in prices during February. Thereafter, 
throughout the year the situation was aggravated 
by strikes in the USA, the Congo and Zambia, 
and the price increased progressively but with 
intermediate fluctuations to a peak of £531 in 
November. At the time of writing this 
review (end November) the current price is 
.£510, and the situation may be summarised 
T as follows. Consumption is still running 
at a high level and seems likely to continue 
to do so during 1965. ^Productive capacity 
throughout the world is % fully employed but 
remains subject to interruption from labour 
stoppages, which, as we have seen in the past 
year, can seriously affect supplies to the market. 
Further substantial expansion of output is 
planned in Chile and Zambia, and to a lesser 
extent elsewhere, but this is unlikely materially 
to affect the issue in the near future. In the 
past, high L.M.E. prices have carried the seeds 

their own destruction in that copper was 
priced out of many products, and thus excess 
demand was taken off the market. This time, 
however, the existence of so large a proportion 
of “Producer Price copper" has enabled 
fabricators to mix with it an element of copper 
bought at L.M.E. prices, and to charge their 
^ customers on a weighted average formula. In 
this way most fabricators have been able so far 
to obtain the volume of metal they need, and 
copper itself probably has not yet lost any signi¬ 
ficant markets to other materials. Nevertheless, 
the danger exists, and there can be no d^ubt 
that excessively high prices must, in the end, 
Voperate as much against the primary producers 
as against the consumers. 

FINANCIAL RESUITS 

The net profit of the Group, after providing 
for taxation and the interests of minority share¬ 
holders, was R3,520,000 which is attributable to 
higher copper prices and greater production 
from our mines. This increased profit made it 
possible not only to relax our temporary policy 
‘'‘of dividend restriction and increase the distribu¬ 
tion from 10 per cent to 15 per cent for the 
year, but also to transfer over R2,600,000 to 
T Capital Reserve. In my statement last year I 


mentioned, as the objects of our conservative 
dividend policy, the reduction in our batik over¬ 
draft and the early redemption of the balance 
of our 6\ per cent Unsecured Sterling Loan 
Stock. You will see from the Balance Sheet that 
the latter has now been completely eliminated 
and that the overdraft hits again been reduced. 
This now stands at R1,700,000, which, although 
substantial, is not excessive in relation to our 
turnover. Your Board intends, however, to pay 
it off as 9oon as convenient, while at the same 
time to distribute a greater proportion of proftta 
by way of dividends. During the last decade 
our Company structure has changed from that 
of a company owning a single mine to that of 
a small but progressive mining group. In 
accepting group status we also accept the cuii- 
ccpr of continuity, which means that we should 
be able to continue to pay dividends after those 
mines which :ii present provide our revenue 
have ceased production. Although it is many 
years away, it is clear that we cannot wait 
passively for that day, and that we must in fact 
always be on the look our for new sources of 
revenue and opportunities Tor expansion. Capital 
is a scarce commodity these days, and it is 
obviously unwise to be too dependent on con¬ 
ventional sources for raising funds when re¬ 
quired. Wc must therefore aim to achieve, and 
to maintain in the future, a degree of financial 
independence commensurate with the nature of 
our business. We should certainly put ourselves 
in a position, for example, to carry a new enter¬ 
prise to the stage where its success is sufficiently 
assured to attract our Members and the public 
to the venture. In view of the risks inseparable 
from mining prospects and the high cost of their 
exploitation, it is clear that we ought to set aside 
a substantial sum each year to strengthen our 
resources against future requirements. The per¬ 
centage of our profits which wc hope to dis¬ 
tribute in future years will, therefore, be con¬ 
ditioned to some extent, by our intention to 
strengthen our cash position and build up our 
reserves to an adequate level. 

OPERATIONS 

From the technical aspect we had a successful 
year. Messina milled a record tonnage, and 
copper production increased at Messina, 
Mangula and Alaska, while at Umkondo produc¬ 
tion was maintained at a satisfactory level. 
Likewise working costs, although generally 
yielding somewhat to rising prices and wages, 
were on the whole satisfactory. South Africa 
is at present enjoying a very high level of 
industrial activity, prosperity and employment 
Despite immigration on a large scale, there is 
a shortage of skilled labour, and this was felt 
at Messina, particularly during the first half 
of the year. Production and mine development 
consequently suffered, and while the position is 
now much improved, we are still nor quite up 
to required complement. The recently dis¬ 
covered mineralised area at Artonvilla, to which 
I referred last year, continued to show up well 
in boreholes and in limited development on 7 
and 11 levels. This area, the Reggie Lode, 
contains an indicated reserve of 1 million tons 
of ore at a grade of 1.4 per cent copper. During 
the pas-t year political developments in Rhodesia 
have received widespread and, on occasions, 
unfavourable publicity overseas. While there is 
undoubtedly some degree of uncertainty about 
the future, I have been impressed, during my 


visits, by various substantial development pro¬ 
jects which demonstrate the resolution of the 
people and their faith in the country. In 
March, 1961 I hazarded a guess that Umkondo 
had about two years* Hfe. Now, three years 
later, the outlook is not much different. Today, 
proved ore reserves are sufficient for a year's 
production. Nevertheless with the continued 
initiative and enthusiasm of our Reside*# Man¬ 
ager, Mr Hutton, backed up by a loyal and tena¬ 
cious team of employees, I hesitate to forecast 
the date of its closure. Alaska has at last come 
into its own, and, as a result of the higher 
copper price, increased production, and lower 
working costs, returned a profit of R254.000. 
The mine is at present being worked ,as an 
open pit but a programme of shaft sinking and 
development has been put in train. There are 
indications that underground development will 
reveal sources of ore outside the known mineral¬ 
ised area, and the outlook ls v therefore, encourag¬ 
ing. The Alaska Smelter also had a better year 
and produced 14,086 long tons of fire refined 
copper compared with 11,981 long tons in the 
previous year. At Mangula the main feature 
the improvement in production grade, as 
forecast in my statement last year, which resulted 
in a greater output of copper at a lower co9t. 
This factor, combined with the higher copper 
price, enabled the mine to show a substantial 
increase in profit which was, in fact, the highest 
yet achieved. Good progress is being made in 
mining the capping pf oxide ore which overlies 
the Molly sulphide orcbodies, and also with 
the erection of the new Leach Plant which it is 
hoped will be in production by the middle of 
1965. Its initial capacity will be 1,000 tons 
of ore per day but we intend to double this as 
soon as the plant is working satisfactorily. As 
soon as the plant has settled down on a routine 
basis Mangula should materially benefit from 
this additional copper production. 

ORGANISATION 

A new appointment to the Board is that of 
Mr W. I. Spence who has been our General 
Manager for the past four years. He has also 
been appointed Managing Director in place of 
Mr D. E. Cox and myself. Mr P. O'B. Frost 
will retire from the Board on December 31,1964. 
His career with the Company has been long 
and honourable, and I cannot let his retirement 
pass without paying this tribute to the outstand¬ 
ing value of his service to us. 

OUTLOOK IOR CURRENT YEAR 

I have earlier referred to the dangers inherent 
in excessively high prices for copper, and I 
remain in sympathy with the efforts which have 
been and are being made by the major producers 
to maintain prices on a reasonable and stable 
basis Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
each individual company must necessarily face 
the situation in the light of its own problems. 
The duty of its Directors must always be to 
act in what they believe to be the best interests 
of their shareholders. With this in mind, and 
having regard to all the circumstances, your 
Board decided last August to sell a proportion 
of the future output at prices in excess of what 
has come to be called the Producer Price. This 
decision, together with the increased production 
from our mines to which I have already referred, 
is likely to result in higher profits for the current 
year. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES' LIMITED 

good trading Conditions 



SUBSTANTIAL EXPORT SALES 


by timc^hay wouklhqpe to be in a better 
prtsitfcal t<) aUtW shartrjwjlders: as to the signi¬ 
ficance of the figures. As far as your Company 
is concerned, six-monthly figures are seldom 
a true guide to annual results. They can, in 
fact, be most misleading, as so much depends 
on the raw jute market and. the price level iujing 
at Septembei 30ti}—the Company's balancing 
date, 


SIR WILLIAM C. N- WALKER'S 
STATEMENT 


The forty-fourth Annual General Meeting of 
Jute Industries Limited wilt be held in Dundee 
on February 22nd. The following statement by 
the Chairman, Sir William G* N. Walker, has 
been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended September 30, 
1964: 

I am glad to say that the good trading con¬ 
ditions, which I mentioned in my last statement, 
continued throughout the whole of 1964. Our 
mills and factories have been under constant 
pressure to meet the demands of our customers. 
We have continued to direct our production 
towards those outlets which offer the best long¬ 
term prospects. t During the year under review 
almost three-quarters of our total group sales 
of £12; million were to the floorcovering and 
furnishing industries. 

In export markets—iu the face of ever- 
increasing competition—we have continued to 
do well; our overseas sales were valued at 
nearly £3 million. Frequent visits have been 
made to our major markets in support of local 
sales agents, and, whilst wc have continued to 
do the greater part of our business in our tradi¬ 
tional export markets, it is perhaps noteworthy 
that we have made sales during the year in no 
less than 48 different countries. 

tABOUR SMOKTACI 

The shortage of certain types of labour in 
Dundee, which has been a feature during tile 
past jear, prevented us from making full use 
of our machinery and, in consequence, wc were 
unable to take advantage of all the opportuni¬ 
ties available to us, particularly m export 
markets. 

NliW DCVIl.OPMENTS 

Last year I told you of the spinning mill 
which we were re-equipping. Tliis is now coming 
into operation, and represents our first installa¬ 
tion of a new type of machinery which will 
enable us to make a significant step forward in 
the quest for increased productivity and will 
keep us in the van of technological advuncc in 
the spinning of jute yams. This improvement 
in quality will help us to meet the more exact¬ 
ing demands which developments in our 
customers' plants are making cm our pro¬ 
ducts. 

I informed you last year of the arrangement 
whereby vve act as selling agents for the wide 
doth production of Peoples Jute Mdls Ltd., 
Pakistan. Whilst their new wide looms did not 
come into production quite as quickly as antici¬ 
pated, they are now operating satisfactorily’ on 
a muiti-shift basis and advantage should accrue 
to us in the ensuing year. 

RAW Jim 

Last August saw the end of a long and un¬ 


usual period of price stability in die raw itite 
market, which was reflected in our own prices. 
The confidence which this engendered in our 
customers must have played a significant part 
in the high love! of demand for many jute 
products. 

Severe flooding, coupled with hitherto 
unheralded estimates of a short crop, caused 
prices to advance about 50 per cent. As jute 
is such a vital part of the economy of Pakistan, 
there would appear to be an increasing necessity 
to devise means whereby a more reliable assess¬ 
ment of the extent of the jute crop can be 
ascertained. The present weight of offers being 
made to this market docs not support the short 
crop contention, and prices have fallen back 
half-way from their high point. It was fortunate 
that your company had bought good quantities 
of raw jute before the price rise, and so was able 
to show resistance to the high prices which were 
asked. 


WORKING GROUP 

The Jute Industry Working Group to which 
I made reference last year completed its 
deliberations in August. On September 1, 1964, 
the Board of Trade, after consultation with the 
Scottish Office, announced certain changes in 
their arrangements for the protection of the 
home manufacturing jute Industry. Their re¬ 
vised scheme was more discriminatory than the 
proposals of tire year before, and more favour¬ 
able to your company. The reduction in 
protection announced on September 1st was 
mainly confined to the types of goods which 
were of less concern to Dundee and district as 
a whole. Nevertheless, the uncertainty of the 
eventual outcome of the protracted enquiries 
had a depressing effect on the recruitment and 
retention of labour. 

A very high percentage of the products of 
your company comes within the categories on 
which the Board of Trade has given a guarded 
assurance of continuing protection. 

Today the UK jute producing industry enjoys 
no protection at all from the types of Asian 
goods which two years ago formed 80 per cent 
of the country's imports from India and Pakistan 
In saying this, I am discounting the much- 
regretted 15 per cent import surcharge, which 
must be considered a temporary expedient and 
certainly not as one imposed for protective 
reasons. Over one-third of the UK home 
demand for cloth and bags is now, in fact, met 
by goods imported by private purchase from 
these countries. 

HAU'-YLARLY REMIIIS 

To meet with the recommendations of the 
Stock Exchange, It is the intention of your 
Directors to announce unaudited half-yearly 
results. They will, however, delay the publica¬ 
tion of these until the end of July in each year. 


HirUHk PROSPECfS 

it Is hearty always to make ap^’ 

forecast of the future and this is true on this 
occasion. Wc look forward to the improvement 
in quality resulting from the* new plant and new 
developments; wc value the high degree ol 
co-operation which exists between our customers 
and ourselves on technical matters. Within the 
Company we are paying a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to training at all levels. At this moment 
demand for our products is good, and, were it 
not for the uncertainties about the country’*- 
economy, I would expect that the Company's 
general level of output and profitability 
could be maintained for some months to 
come. 

In putting these Improved results before you. 
I acknowledge the heartening response, often in 
difficult conditions, which has been received 
from employees throughout the Group. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail , 
UK 16 ; overseas 16 10$. 

fly air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by 
direct second-class airmail or in bulk by air freight 
lor onward posting from central distribution points. 
AlrmaH is invariably more - expensive but usually 
quicker by tbout 24/4$ hours. Where ooly one 
service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either not available or not recommended. 


Australia. 
Canada;*— 
Quebec 
& One. 
Provs.. 
Other 
Prow.. 
Ceylon.. 
China.,,. 
East Africa 
*gypt • • • 

Europe . 
Ghana .. 
Gibraltar, 
Malta.. 
Hoifkonj 
India ... 
Indonesia 


Atr 

Airmail Freight 
£13 10 *. 

f £12 I0i.| £9 I5i. 

or Can. or Can. 
I $38 , $30 

( £12 rOa.j £10 10 s. 
< or Can. or Can. 
1 $38 $31-80 

12 10s. £10 Oi. 


£13 IQs. 
£12 10 *. 
£11 Oft- 
£10 0 i' 

£12 IQs. 


£10 0 *. 


£9 10*. 


Air 

Airmail Freight 

Iran 8 Iraq £11 0*. £9 I0i 

Israel.£11 Oi. 

Japan ... £13 10a. 

Jordan.. £11 0s. 

Lebanon £11 0s. 

Malaya.... £12 10*. 

N. Zealand £13 IQs. 

Nigeria... £11 10*. £9 10* 

Pakistan.., £1210*. 
Philippines £13 10*. 

Rhodesia.. £1210*. 

S. Africa .. £12 10*. £10 0s. 

Sth. R Can. L 

America £T2 10*. ! 

£11 0*.! £9 10*. 
10* £10 10*. 


Sedan .... £it 0*. 
£7 *. — rmioi 

— ! £12 10*. US A.... 4 or 

£12 IQs. I £10 Oft. I $3S 

£12 IQs. i - W. ladies . £»2 Itk 


$29*80 
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MUIRHEAD & CO. LIMITED 

PKCCmiON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Extracts from the Statement 

by the Chairman, Mr J. V. Foil, O.B.E., 

for the year ended 30th September 1964 


1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

4,440 

3,831 

3,228 

2,326 

2,060 

978 

941 

754 

438 

367 

22.0 

24.6 

23.4 

18.6 

17.8 


Turnover of the Group ts disclosed for the first time aridht £4*HO»000 
shows an increase of silxnost 16°{, over the figure fot the previous year. 
The Group Profit hfut increased to a pew record, hut not at the rate 
which we hive become accustomed to expect, based on the results of 
1963 and 1962, as illustrated below: 

Years to September —£’000 

GroupTurnover 
Groiqp; ftoflt 
Percentage of Turnover 

MuirhaadEogland 

A considerable increase was made in our research and dcvelopDient 
programmes and a larger increase has been initiated for the niturc. 
Further manufacturfagapeot hasbocn mipM by the purchase of a 
neighbouring factor&ansl <$e leasing qf sthg factory premises in 
Beckenham. V'V ii ^ 

The interest in our hi^ spe^nbwspap^r page ftesimile equipment to 
which 1 referred in my last report; has continued to expand and we arc 
now fulfilling orders to many parts of the world. We have also 
developed nbw fafctfmite e^uippients, On*'of u&iiph b t completely 
autonratic high quafitjr §itotd|raphife receiver which has aroused 
considerable interest and for which we have received substantial 
orders. 

The vast majority of ships fitted with stabilizing fins use Muirhead 
control systems which we pioneered and have improved year by year. 
For the past five years we have been experimenting with another type 
of control with the object of stabilizing vessels proceeding at low 
speeds or at anchor. Patents have been registered covering the novel 
features involved and it is anticipated that the first installation will 
be demonstrated early in 1965. 

Exports 

The vital importance of exports has been recognised at all levels 
throughout our organisation ever since we resumed normal trading 
after World War Two. Our North American subsidiary companies 
were created to ensure that we obtained the maximum possible 
business in those areas. In the year under review we exported directly 
38*• of the total Beckenham production and it is estimated that a 
further 15% was exported in our customers* equipment. Addison 
export sales amounted to 80 *• of their total production. Wc arc 
export minded. 

Future 

The backlog of orders on 1st December 1964 was 80?* of that on the 
same dale in 1963. This reflects the improvements we have brought 
about in our production facilities and manufacturing efficiency, which 
have enabled us to quote shorter deliveries. The future growth of the 
Company is dependent on the pursuance of vigorous research and 
development. Tne appropriations necessary for this will be consider¬ 
able ami if is difficult for me to give shareholders any detailed informa- 
tten orthf fines gratefe following without disclosing our Intentions to 
one oompotftort' However, I must add that you* Dtactote are 
personally e dnoemeef with'the regular review and control Of all 
research and development programmes. 1 believe your Company will 
reap the benefit in the years ahead. 

With the Board appointments recently announced you now have a 
young team of executive directors eager to take full responsibility for 
the conduct of your business. They are confident, enthusiastic and 
ready to grapple with any problems that may lie ahead. I have there¬ 
fore decided to retire at the end of the current financial year, 30th 
September 1965. The opportunities fot our industry are immense and 
1 wish continued success to all concerned with your affairs. 


MUIRHEAD 


J ‘ 4k*.iV1'-,, 4 '1$i i firl .V • , vpVi*H».. .V. "f'tl 



Extracts font the mart nod Aemnti and the Statement of 


1 1 

*»r-v | 1 fv 

im 

T lvr-"» 

1962 

Group Turnover 

0.144.400 

£5,083.000 

, £4.418,256 

Profit before Tax 

€200,114 

£233. Si 6 

£201^04 

Taxation 

£172.302 

£122,076 

£100.401 

Ordinary Dividends 

£47.331 

C36M0 

£33.668 

Branches 

108 

103 

146 


The year has been one of farther pro¬ 
gress. The mat of our Merchandise 
Department has been increased, wc have 
dosed one branch, purchased it estab¬ 
lished businesses and opened 7 new 
branches. Our internal warehouse, dis¬ 
tributing goods to our own branches, 
continues to flourish ami our whole¬ 
sale stationery subsidiary --P. G. Hicks 
A Son Ltd.—has improved its trading 
profit. 




-llie Board recommends the 
distribution of one Ordinary share for 
every five shares held on 26 th January 
1965 . 

pr ainai las —The policy of the Board 
Continues to be one of evpsneioo. With 
regard to the reecimfing of n*aJp price 
maintenance we are taking ever)' step to 
sec that the company holds its own," 
The Board expeetr u> make fitrthef 
progress providing mat general trading 
conditions remain tbeoauw* 


ALLIED RETAIL TRADES 

(LONDON) LIMITED 

Newsagents. Tobacconists, Confectioners and Stationara, 
trading principally under rha noma 'Martin'. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

Home Stud) Courses 
B.Si .(l:C'ON.), LLB. 

.nid mI k r lMitiuiI decrees ul the Un| l ~s ,Uy nf j 
I omloit aJmj An.minium,. SixritMryahJiK f*w, 

< osiliu:, ll,inkJn« liuunmkP. Murkgilitf. Q C\U., 
and muiiy (nou^n.im.i kmirnci iu Inngiwit 
fccts IncItuiliiK the new Stockbrokers mid Stock* 
juhbiri cmnse 

Write inthiy tor rtctnlls nr tuince. vtntlng 

mhj.1.1 in which liinrcsicd. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

«r>. |M. (W/.' 1 . Si \lhiinv. 
nr cull .11 .10 Oocoii vieini 1,1 Street. I oiidon. 
J ( 4 (.ily nX74 1 1 onmlkil 1010) 

TUITION AT HOME 

Wolscy I lull (I «u IS94) provides MKVcisful 
coursis lur C. I .)■. lull I xniitlnimz llourd*.) ojiiI 
for London Uplu-rxliy 1 itcnml H.Sc.l'con.. 
B.A.. HI) 11 .Sl . II II. Dk'iTkkM: idso 
DipUumis and t k-rtllK.iUn. 1.9)4 Wcdmry (tall 
talents p.umcrt B Sc Kcon. since IU5U. lulllon 
also lor Lsw. StuiiMlvid. Secretarial aud Ollier 
Professional I'suins.. K.S.A.. elc. VfiXlenM 
fkts. SiHialmuiii II desired Prtwp«.ciiM from 
I. W. Shuw I Icuhcr. C.B.L.. 1.1 rrlnctpul. 
I>M«I. I» 17 

WOLSEY HAIL OXFORD 

A IMI-Z-VOUS I IK? ? Ask your bookseller 

about Hie Uvro tie Prvlie scries. A wide 
choice, a modest price. If dlotunt from lAtops 
n*k uh lor IIki --IItiklieuc, 4 Kkgcnl l'lttcc. 
adjominu 130 Hcucnl Street. W 1 

UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

SLUOOI Ol- SOCIAL STUDILS 
M.A. COUKSU 

I lie School's proitruinmc of Graduate Courses 
will hciHu in October. 19r»V Course? leading 
to the Dkwrck of M A. will be ufTercd In : 

U> ECONOMIC k : I ctdmiuuus o t Applied 
economic* 

Advuau'd General 

CtciuhiKy 

Mutlieinuilk'iil Logic; 
WillohoHiy of Mind *. 

Iltc BrltKh 1 lUpirlcUu 
ud forum ol’ upplkution 
he IJk.ut. Skhool 
Soeiul SiudU*. Uiuvcrdiy of I .tit AtuiMa. 
Wilburforic Road, Norwiktp. 



Pdckodia 
blue ik>x 
vvahplMiimv>3c 
forcjiryfcnet 
pocKctor Iu * 


SI 


121 SO< JOl 0(1 V : 

< o rim osdpiiv . 


linilur p.muiil.i 
oht.iliikd 


FALCONBRIDGE 

NICKEL MINES UMITED 

DIVIDEND Number 83 
Notice la hereby olvan that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Fhre Cents (78c) 
per share hat been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable In 
Canadian funds on February 26,1969 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on February 1,1968. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Wood roof f« 
Secretary 

Toronto, Canada 
January 20,1966 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

I'hc following pfkllinirt.iry truffle iv^utls for the yc.ir 19«U kompar.'d «nli >lu 
yk^r IVtvl li4Vk on iXMltil. 

1464 1I 

KtlmmiriA run .. n. , L , 4 W' 

TOSS liscudOS r«).H I MildOs 

I’jki user riufflc: 

JooracyN . — IiMUkWW — u.smj.ixm) 

Liimmkmc . I.49» l.fPl/.IXW Mo9 ».2T.0txi 

l ‘vsi Lrsok ; 

Mincr.dK 1HI.2M 42 4^1.1X111 2RR.9TI !4.7 i»4.iNM 

othkr. :sr.ii5 iut>.eASuuu '.w.rsz ui2.Hb4,uuii 

1 1 .limit "I ruitii * 

MiilkPjIs . . *U IP 2riJ.*lt (XX) *lM.J4l ^T.lhl.ntK) 

Other . ... Ibti," 17 IIS.4K5.INN) 164.1*3 Ilii.lW.tHN) 

MNkClIunkOiis Kittipik • . - — lu.4|59.nua — IS.7I5.IKNI 

lotul . 1 *10 475 559,0554MU » r t (.9,gr>S 550.974.lNK) 

Working Lspkn*k* in ifrua .. * i4o.8l8.(NH) 336.680.000 

Sol t)perulinB Rrkciptx . 217.8 t-'.'iKNI ' 2I4~2V4 IKK) 

I and.in) Ik u (’oaccMion iiinlud owns all the IKhviutircn aqd 90 per kCiit. of 
the equity of the Benguds KuUwny. 
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WOOL INDUSTRY TRAINING BOARD 

APPOINTMENT OF TRAINING ADVISERS 

The Wool Industry Training Board is to increase its stall of 
Training Advisers to meet the 'work load created by the 
implementation of the Industrial Training Act. !%4. 

Applications are iavited from men who have had a good 
education, who preferably hold a degree or similar qualification 
and have had experience of training within an industrial under 
taking. This involves the ability to assess training needs, standards 
of attainment and to plan training schemes over a wide lange 
of activities. EXPERIENCE IN ECONOMIC MANPOWER 
PLANNING AND STATISTICS would be a useful attribute. 
'Ihere are three appointments to be made us set out below: 
A>ca 7mining Advisers: Two required, aged 31)45 vears. Salary 
will be paid within the range of £1.600-4:2.100 p.a. 

7 raining Adviser: One required, aged 25-35 years. Salary will 
be paid within the range of £1.200-4:1,600 p.a. 

A car, or car allowance in lieu, will be provided for each 
appointment. 

The successful candidates will join the Board's existing team of 
Training Advisers and will be directly responsible to the Chief 
Training Adviser. The appointments are based on Brudfoid. 

A job description and application torm will be sent to suitable 
applicants, who should send brief details, in confidence, to: 
Frank Hill, 

Director, 

Wool Industry Training Board, 

55 Well Street, 

Bradford 1. 


for further announcements see pages 595, 607, 609, 610 
and 611 


MITCHELL C0TTS GROUP LTD 


Statistician 


UNILEVER (RESEARCH BUREAU 
LIMITED) 


A vacancy, has arisen in Unilever for a Statistician 
to assist in work on basic statistical problems 
connected with the consumer testing of the company's 
wade range of products. The successful candidate 
will initially be expected to develop new techniques 
of design and analysis using the novel and complex 
data arising in this field: computer facilities are 
available. 

The work will be closely associated with that of other 
statisticians and scientists engaged in research into 
product properties, together with researchers working 
on psychological aspects of consumer testing. It will 
quickly lead on to other statistical projects on broader 
marketing problems. 

A high degree of imagination as well as mathematical 
skill will be called for, and the commencing salary 
offered will be commensurate with these qualities. 
Minimum qualifications are a second class honours 
degree in statistics (or mathematics with post graduate 
statistics) and some experience in statistical research 
is desirable. Age 24 - 30 . This post should lead to a 
well-paid, progressive career in Unilever. 

Please apply in confidence to: 

Personnel Manager (S), Research Bureau Limited, 
Lever House, New Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 . 


PROJECTS 

DIVISION 


Applications arc irtvited to join a 
highly qualified team in Project* 
Division. The Division hns wide 
terms of reference, principally with 
responsibility for the Investigation of 
possible acquisitions and ihc control 
of Projects throughout -the Group, 
The, Ideal applicant will be in his 
thirties and British. He will have had 
business sehoot training and/or be 
qualified in financial analysis and 
control procedures. Salary £2.000- 
£2.500 according to experience. Over¬ 
seas travel will be involved, working 
with Associated Companies mainly 
in Africa. 


A /i/'/i. in confuieiue, to: 

Personnel Officer, Mitchell Cof/s Group Ltd. 

Colts House, Camomile Stieet, London. E.CJ. f) 


BEG 


TELEVISION PRODUCERS 

BBC icquiic* Television Producers for Feu lines and Science Dcpaittacnt 
to work on the programmes “ Honzun " and “ lime Out." 

A mastery of all techniques of television production, including film, 
and good educational qualification* aie essential. 

Foi “ 1 lor i/on “ a consideiahle knowledge of cuncnt afTaiis and natural 
events is necessai). paiticulailv in the fields of Industiy. Technologv, 
Economics. Science oi Medicine 

f oi " Time Out " good educational qualifications arc requited with 
knowledge of leisuie subjects and theii presentation. 

In both posts, extensive journalistic feature expelicnce of the subjects 
coveied In the piogiumme* would be an advantage. 

The salary tange is £2.135 to £2.355 and may be higher for short torn 
engagements. 

Wiifc for application form (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 65 G.74. Let.) to the Appointments Dep.utment. BBC. London, 
3V.I. within five da vs. 


RESEARCH LIBRARIAN 


r A leading fiim of Management Consultants requires a young 
lady to be Research Librarian in its Dusseldorf Office. 

Candidates should have an honours degree in Economics and 
be bi-lingual in English and German. In addition they should 
have experience in library research and editing and translating 
economic aod'technical pap^fs, -o . 

■ r " : * *;■ I J V' 

Candidates .betw<$n i25?^5 years of gge should send a r£sum<5 of 
their education and experience to Box 1894. 
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ASSISTANT ECONOMIST 
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AppILiinU hliuuld 'Mill' irl\|nn lull ill. id Is .' 
L 01 In drill- ui Pttiionrfef ©fikvr. 

y^'lhi HiiMriiir Paper C oijjinmWin l v in(Jud i ’ 
swT* **oii«i-. Knirm-chridiit. f oridon, ] 

^ univtrsiTy or o^toRD '; 

t t OMMII II l I OR 

£ ('OMMONWI M I’ll S r | UDIbS 

5 Appilv.irlOfiS lire inviitd for ike £bst ot 
JBi't'.iiih Olderr ,»t me IpuJUHc of Summon* 
JjWiiiMH Similes Mu iippnlninicm wlO normally 
m •or three year* wlih. it*. pn«U)llll» of urt 
•Rlcnslou lor a fun her mo ) cars. ,lh* hnlikf 
Mill I s * required 10 tiftder.vki u*Pr(*e<l rcscHuh 
Ml i Ik Instluue umkr the direction ,r»r the 
jCommliicc and a limited Hrtiolknf of Itm-hlnd 
IMililn die lit Id i*l the ciiMiOintui of developin'] 
MttrliorieK, prckrubly wlili reference to Atrun. 
The Hulnry will hi wlililn Lh« range **i ll.riod 
K ERS to tl '*»V iu>h iiK-mhcnhlp of I'.K S.U| 
St is lioiud lo nil tin appointment with iltccl 
Hum October I, I No?. AppUcRiionn. glvlnti tba 
ChlitiCk of iwo referees, should nuch the Secret 
inry, InuliluM of C oiumuiiwcaUh htudiwi. Queen 
I liAribeth House 21 Vt* Oilce. OKlord, not 
luicc dun \pf^I l, lNo?. 


Electricity cjouncil ResearchLiloratory 

v Applications afe inviild from suitably qualified persons for the potftidd of THrectot 
of a suhsUpu’a) new Research laboratory which the Electricity Council 5s to establish 
u \ P^rffarf ! in tie Distribution of electricity, 'and in Appliance* and bfcthod* 

of utilisation of electricitvi The location of the new Laboratory has not been finally 
settled but the initial appointment will be in Loftckhi. ", ' 

t -*r , ' j , . , . 

k. ( * ‘ 1 ' ‘ 

The salary frill be within a raa^e the Maximum of which 
exceeds iSJKtO. * ' 

Applications stating fge. present position. sarJary, tiuuiidcartods ahd"experience, 
should be forwarded to Njlr. K. H. Hughes. Assistant Secretary (Establishment*), The 
Klcciricily Council. 30 Mlllhank, London, S.W.], by February 26, 19<il5. 


BBC [ RWEARCH appointments 

tor f(K fh-*rmiui SenlvV. Thm- WHrC mmrHd t HEN.SJONABI f .iP|*oininn .iim as <a> Schloi 
wlfh up IQ kfx mdnihs‘ (ruining period Ki«curi‘h Offldr r ih> M»se.'inh f»ni«rr . 
i trililrri Include jh-mlslon of hmitilnl fit \wdntMm hiwi-ai.h Oliver lor m.h jiul 


hcRlnnlnt wlih up 10 m* (ruining i*crlod 

In London tyiiilm IndUdC ^rmlslon «r nmitilitl 
for use M Cltfihurt SttfVlcc Orngrtmiincs. iHriedoh 
and lalmlfH'firnilon of loml o(Wn*. Ilnlsftn ilmWs 
uiid ihc pi ovUInn ol on iilmrnl hi w'« 
dvxpHiidn:*. Ifvwnilgl qiuDHsmloqi* good 
.foinlkol jiKlgnu-m nnd ihc MhUity it* hro.uliwsi 
in irffrnniii. - DctUnbk dualhlv-uflons Imir- 
n.ilUik and iidnuniitiruik v ublliiy .md a 
lumWwIfv with uoruJitU*UH if Uun ri^rnmny 
SulliFy ilitlfi' in flJitlh. *2.<74 pu pl*W art 
OiirksUA^AUjln-MiriC P< &.u <f»*f o iiurrkd 

ni.m) nnd ChtidrettSi nHolinni^AMtfT^ nfipUi nhli . 
S.ilury und itUawtuiccH five of li.k.. Inmnii. m* 
duflnfl Ulur ut Bcrtld. tkiiMru- acOommodi- 
tlon h pforldcd.--Wrl.e for ai'PlliaU>m form 


flop h pforldcd.--Wrl.e for application fnrn| 

isssf r#'r, sun 

DupttTttiU’ht. BMC. l.«md.nu W I. v'Uhih rt'9 
d:»V»- , 


Rumen. 

- IHil-WA - (mohf w W rn li w i Md ii wu l f in- 

infurmiilion. and tin nupurallnn iif reixiim 
henditif on ft iiUk;' Vurloty; gif. VuhfdLt.'i . le.g 
land us... iiin^. mj<npow«r ii'qiilrenwniR, 
IN.II S , ruiimihpil^n ut Induiiry, cU.) In ihv 
rnlluwlnu Ikpurinuntg : Kconomle AlfMlrs. 

Home (Hike. I_»i pat onciu of Sileniilk aild 
ImhiairiNl Mikcurih. EertHkh Dfrelopmern 
r>«.Piiruneni. Smituh ll.mu and Mould) Uupuii» 
moat. Board ol' Made, and MlnlatfitM of 
Aurlenitorc. ruhn'ug mil i'ltutl, Dcfunoo* 
ilodhli, limiting .md i oval OoToromont odd 


Quote Ref. ECO/4IS 


labour. home pofi* Jmoliv Uiivellma; o.lu-iJ 
il HiiMlily to firve ovuirtvak, j 

«5uaL 1M< \ llOIvS • normwlly 1st or 2mJ( 
i lust honourt degree (nf Rost-ErodiiKte deutcOj 
in gengiMPhy noiUtmks, tiuiltdvg, touoluui 
or uniKhcr nppropit tie tubjkt.i and, iuldlilonnlly? 
> 4mr - Maw |)» *u r wmwIi * «r» rn hir rtluwi w r 

‘TpJtfi/Y! 'MAV 'iMWjl'. 

SAl ARll's iI ni.rim UJlIonul) Uii Ll »(?»- 
ti.Miu (•>» gi jm*U.h 2’' : iMOMJi UK 

S'urilng t.dnika nwy bu above minimum m 
each i«w l'roui<*tlo» pfoipaii. 

WMLll. (prefeKnbiy In poMriaril) in (ml 
fcentic* ( ominisulon. Hkuilc Lnflilon k\ I. 

. foe upplkuf Inn form. quOllhJl M 7 '(•*. * loilng 

diiic I ebriiaiy 2?. IN(>S. 
t INI 


ii '/ % 




HUMAN RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 


I ME ORGANISATION TOR ECONOMIC CO (>IT>R A I ION 
AND DEVELOPMENT, PARIS, 

.ij’din pioposcs to grunt d numher of FcTtowshlpfr to persons 
imeresicd ip pursuing a cateer in the field of allocation of 
resources in education pnd science. The Fellowships will include 
training and research in ihc countries where work in this field is 
being carried que by Governments in co-opcraticm with the OEX D. 

The Fellowships will be for a period of twelve months, 
beginning approximately July 1. 1965. and Awards will include 
an honorarium together with allowances for lodging, dependants 
and transport. 

Prerequisites are a university degree in- economics tor other 
disciplines appropriate fot work related to the development of 
plans and politic* for investments in education ,and science, and 
professional experience. 

Fellowships will be limited to nationals under 35 years of 
age. of OECD Member countries.' Candidates must be able to 
work in either English or' : Fy^nch ; knowledge of other languages 
would be an advantage. 

LetUrs of application ,ahd detailed curricula vitae written 
in cither English or French'should be sent to the Directorate for 
Scientific Affairs (EfeUowahips). OECD, 2 rue Andrd Pascal, 
Paris 16c, before 5, 19J65. 


with worltl-witlr ialrredH in the 

/iri£0:£S LAd:$ 


Mrks lO f‘Jlg!lg< ( a 

• X, ^ 


xr- • s v; Ittf’ OT w- v # 1 

CORPORATE PLANNINO 

co cak« charge of tong term Industrial, financial and commercial 
planning of the Company and its subsidiaries. The successful 
cindidfte' will work in eloie collaboration wick the divisional 
manager, and be responsible lor the creation of planning system l 
for international application, corporate planning, tpecial surveyi 
and the co-ordination and direction pf central, an^ regipnal 
planning bodies. 

Applicants, who will probably bt aged between 49 and 50 years, 
should preferably have a suitable professional pr academic 
background. They should have il ready held responsible pom In 
industry and hive been adettstomed to 1 presenting thelF proposals 
to Top Management. Experience of economic research and 
analysis in ah* International fltld, and a knowledge of long term 
sales, production and financial planning procedural is' essential; 
familiarity with operations research and oth.tr modern forecasting 
and planning methods It also detirfblf. Candidates muijt have 
a good knowledge of French 4nd be prepared to travel ebrokd.^ 

This is a post offering a dynamic and creative minded personality 
aBL jKjICellenc opportunity of exploiting his talents to the full. 

Anions wiU be dealt with in the strictd|g|gsp |||^^^|^^4 
should be sent to Box 1BT5. fvjy 
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LONDON. B< 

k R*NGEf, „ 

DEPARTMENT OF TOWN PL^NNINO^ 

I he Londnn Roiomrh of M.inniuy h.n «cl up a Separate Town Planning Di’p.trimcnt 
inuLi -lu Lviiurol ol ihi Hoi.mult Plumum Ottieef, u NV Fnih Dip. i.P . \ SI I I I . 
\ K l iUv ortk'c will be dn*ded Into you^-ofopp* dcahaa with. 

1, RsMarch add **««/. ’ 

2 . n»»f|ujinaHi Plan. 

1. Ctvk unis* uatf (Mbvttuimwiil 
4. Dev shipment Control. 

I ich group mlj tv under the control of a Group Planning Oftker. 

\pplii.iiJOM* jiv from suitably guaiUlvd upiMu.uU'* lt>r tl»c P*.»ts *C1 Out 

belo * 1 

The o Bit.? wiir afford many opportunities for creative pianninr »nh n wule 
etrvncTr.N.‘ In urban renew.,! and its associated problems 

'I Ins advertisement Is published t^iib the consent *f tlu. London (,.n eminent Mart 
Commission and prefcrcmi. will K given to candidate* who 4 r * .it m vmi'lnyvd 
•iiilnii rite Greater l,on dan urea. 

i It I-MARCH A NO STKVtY GROI P 

tnmii* Planning Ofthvr I c tiered Grad* F £2 2m‘ plu- I "nd-ui \\ unlit mu 
Senior P tannins Oftker .lettered Grade D. £l.MD-£' -Mi plus I on don W righting 
Planning Oltkcr. lettered Grade B. <1.i55-41 WO plus London Mctrlitliib 


DFVU.OPMFN r PLAN UHCM’P. 

Planning Oftker lettered Grade B. £1.<55-£I 9-to rbi 


I omlon \S , ii’liti rui 


> CIVIC DFMCN AN 1 ) RFDKVFLOPMINT GROUP. 

Gmup Planning Ollucr. lettered GraiL F. I2.2l5-i2.TH plus I omlon \\ .•lflnmi: 

Settlor Plumtina Oilkcr. lettered Grade D. tl.Rgl-CZ.ixu ulus London N\ct«tutna 

Planiilno Officer Intend Grade B. fci.4.«-Et.94t.» plus London WJulitin* 

V ctir olloaatve of a l>po yet to be dctided w(ll prohublv be .ilt.ik.lKd to all 
ih-w, jKwrts. 

Krnlkanis for tits poms hi Ihc Rexcarah mid Survey Gump should li.iu .t 
um-crs.il> decree in un upprnprl.ilc suok'xl and |H\1ci:ilil> kMtiUfiKi. m niKm 
planning research For tlu senior posts. preference will be ai'en to candidates alio 
<nv also quullikd tn town pluomng. 

Tor the T>etclopmeni Plnn Group nrpllemiis must be Clt irured Town I't.innui 
and lor tin- Cura Design Group, i>i%rcrv-nc< will be given U> ouaiutad acvituuM 
PlamterS. 

ApplIeatiD'K should he Mihnutfcd on forms obtainable from the undersigned anti 
returned not later Mian MUMPW, Fl.HRL \KV 22, IO(u 

K. Vt. ROBBINS. 


Wood Green, N.22. 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 

SCHOOL OF SOCIM S 1 LTMIS 

\Pltlfsntions ore Invited for one or two posts i 
Ol HI SI- VAC H iVSSfS T AN l‘ An lionmn s 

d.udvc In IsiNiomior. Soclnlnav or some related j 
stiHKkt .md some knowledge ut ntmlstlcul i 
me i hod Is required. I 


UNIVERSITY COI I.CCE OF 
SWANS! A 

CHAIR OF" \PPLII O ft GNOMICS 


Applications are invited for the ucwly-csiab- 
hshed CHAIR Oi A PPL HI* WONOMItS. 
Ahitlt will be tenable trout Os sober 1, 1965. 
limber particulars ami form* of application ■ ^ ^ , , . ...... 

sr*J*na£* srtawroawr* a^sttuag 

v\ Iiw-I torse Hoad. Norwich Applicutions > Smiilcton Park. Swansea. h> whom uppHeirtlona 
>b..»tld rcusli him by March I? into I should be rev died bv Vn/i.G i. March l, 19*3, 

•••••*•••••••••••••••• 

INDUSTRIAL 
ECONOMIST 

Plcssey-UK wishes to engage fpt - its Central Sales 
Department a trained ECONOMIST aged 28-35 with 
experience in engineering industry or commerce. The 
Central Sales bepartment plays a major part in the 
development of commercial policy. In its planning for 
the longer term it needs to observe and analyse the 
political and economic trends affecting a wide sector 
of rapidly changing technical industry. 

The successful candidate, who would be based in 
Ilford, would be expected to make a personal contri¬ 
bution to the further development of methods of longer 
term planning and industrial market research. He is 
likely to be a graduate economist who is looking for 
increased scope in an activity where imagination and 
analytical ability are basic requirements. Please reply, 
giving details of age. education and experience, and 
quoting tef. 8024 to the Manager, Staff Recruitment, 
Plessey-UK Limited, Ilford. Essex. 


Plessey ’ 





NVtlONM FOUVDVnON FOR 
LDL'C Al lONAL KlNLARLH |N ^ 


l vglano and W ALLS 


STATISTICIAN 




tire Jrtvlttd for a post b 
rvjtrch Oltkcr m tlu- I oiinduiiuiri 
ivlvc to work on the uiIuIyyI* M 
Mirk k > and k.xtKitmcn(ul ilutu in the ciitiLiitlonol 
Held C .mdlkl.tu-N •khould b<* urudmucs unJiiVt 
numKrk o( die Inxtliuit ol klittlMkuilx 

huhiry >vulk$ • tyuw* lo . Li ^i and miwr J 

Anitji.iihtn « » 1 

Phncmt nr aiAOiUing in quulltii.iiinnH aod 
cKixncrivc, 

l uuhtr p.irlffeiilwri and urp 1 kuiit>n l.irm* 
from IVrvmiKl (SOO Nl.L.R.. UiHun fur|, 
Mx‘uiili. iliii.ltx, 

ECONOMICS FACULTY 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

The Appointments Committee of the FuutSjr 
ol I kiummik* and Folliicb hope noon i« upi>o(m 
n number »u lonurcrs or AmIwhpi l CitureW 
AppIIl.iiIiiik tire invltcj from WHiuiltluiex wlnlfef 
imui«-Ms Ik in jny field ol l connmlev il* kam 
VI> wholik r (nr 1-ik.itHrfchlr or ArfcUlMiii I iLlurtf. 
vlup.i lp filluie ui leuvl otic ol ihfhv P«»nlfi 
prcIcictKO will be eiveu to cMndidjatcn who. 
unioiijj their ubllltK'S. urc quulllled to ktiuft 
on tlu orcikiil of uppllctl btntlmics. Apih» 1«H- 
me nix u.il ik ioi Uirec years in the itrsi iiiatauve 
Willi III iIk* tait.* ol 1 eiiurexlilp* the poxNihillty 
or re-urn'olniuKui to ilu- rrllruu: uuo. V|ipoin|. 
men in would !>* on dhe Mule . lecturers LI.T-IIV 
£2.7iut : Vsslsmm I eviurcrs. LI.2HO-LI «7if \U 
upp'icdlious iciuht eopk-si und further euiiiiirUw 
sltould Ik .uJcIrk-Nscd 10 the Seererary. I .uuliy o? 
ImmioiiiL's und I'olhlen. Siduwlek Au-nue. 
Lumhrnliie I lu eloslnu date tor upi'liviitnsuk 
Is Mureh I2ih. Ibi.A 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDKIWS 

Ai'pluudkins are in m ted lor the pkiei of 
l.kMurei in VoJolvui Lwrnomy - 111 !«. huJv*»tor*» 
Crtlleiic Stdiiry Ahafe fl.4UO t £l»A ut £2.50^: 
surtlnu salary acvnrdinu to qauMflvatlops und 
tf.Mwriciiec f ..s.S.G. : urant towurds expcmiA 
of Utritiinre removal. FIVI copieu of um*llcu- 
lions, with the iiuinc* of threv referees, should 
he indued by February 28. 196.4, with tlie 
Sucieiuo of the UDiicniity, l ollcue (lute. St 
Andiiws. ir.nn whom turthet puniutiuix nu> 
be obtained. 

N.AMONAI fOL/NDATION FOR 
LfH. ATfONAL RlZSlARCH IN 
I.NGl AND AND AA AU 6 

RESLARCH AND ASSISTANT 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Vpplik jtltins are Imited for t»onix ax 
Jle.se-aieh Ortieer und AvKlutuiit Resciirch Gllu^r 
to ussist i n a development of iIk I ouudMtioii v 
T evr Services Cundldutex should either he 
Kraetiikiiue 01 lu»e puM-uruduuic qiiaiiikuitoiis 
hi PsyelioloKj In addlilon cumlldutLs lor 
Rexeardi Uflikii posts should hale some snow 
ledge of rduiutkuuil Hfatiirtiui. puni«|ilMrJy in 
the held Of Pswllniiie-tHcV An aeftliulnfuiief 
with eontpuier (vrouraiumim! and some pi at l leu I 
ejpencn. e of test construe lion 01 k search 
adniililstriitJoo Would £k mil tulianiiife. For 
the post of^AssisjLant Hirseturett Qnuef a w> irk ilia 
knowJed^i ' Out# Bnrtljyi ami T.iPolatfmi 
much loci > would be detmahlc 

S:il.irj seulrs • 

Riscaieh OBieei (1) £1 91o (0 Li Alts 

RescurJi OrtUvr Hit £l.iKu to fti.91rl 

AVninI.-um ReseuT.li Otlkvr £90(1 lo Ll 1“4 

ull plus Mipvrurintuition 

PI Kern, ui nui-inling in aiialiiie.il im e and 
CXIVIK-Hke lor all powtw 

f uriliei nariKiilurs und ilptiHe.ii|i>n t>>rmA 
from IbrsouiKl it I'Oi. N P h.R . l r pion Pafk 
Sloot.li Ho. An 

UNIVERSITY OL 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 

GIHAR1AIIM OF riONOMKS 

The Lniversily Invites appiicutionA l*>r two 
Lectureship* In hconomten LcnuBle front Oera- 
b«r 1 . j« 465. Fot one of the Lcciuresiilps. 
cnndldutes whose main interest* urc In Modern 
Lconomle History will be considered. 

1 he salary in cash case will be ul an upnro- 
prluie pkdnr on live leelurcrf scale £1.400- 
£ 2 ,>o.v Mcmheraliip ol F.S.S.U. rcaoned. 

i tirthcr pariieiilurs muy be obtained from tlu 1 
ReyUtrar, 7 he Univerahy. NewuiHtlc upon 
Tyne 2. with whom appllviUlonN (three- copies) 
tAyctber whh tbc n^me|t and asidrdtM* 01 three 
persons to whom reference mul he made* 
•dtotild he lodged nm tutor than February 27. 
196* 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

- Applieamms Are Invited from economist* brut 
sfutistieiutth hie appoimmem 10 (ui Senior 
Research I cllowsMp or (bV-RAiteur'ch Fellbwintip 
and k» two Research Aminantuhip* in the 
TpmUiiU' of Social and Economic Research 
tUastcrn (urihbean Bronchi In Barbudoii 
ApiNtimmcms for two yaara initiaUr , w-itR 
cUulhHIiy for reiKwul for • third year. Sulury 
Scales: <ui £i,9flu x £69 —£2.940 n.a.; 

<b) X 460— £1.81(1 X ISO -£2.290 

p,to. (cl 1850 t».« Senior Research Fallows 
und Reseurch FcUuwm urc entitled 10 : Child 
aUowuncc. I S S.u : houulng ui JO per cent, 
or sulury. if uvuilubic. or ullowunse in lieu; 
fumliy puximgea. 


OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 


The PHILIPS Group of 
Companies have a number 
of vacancies for Opcraiionitl 
Rcscanch Scientists in Central 
London and ihc Croydon area. 
Successful . CRAdidatcs would 
join existing teams ^oiveb 
Fnvolved In applying O.R. 
technititivA 10 a wide range of 
management probk'ms in both 
commeicidt and pioduction 


Applicant should piefer.iblv 

have indusiri.il experience in 
operational research, specialist 
koowleflge of statistics, stock 
control, simulation. Jine.u and 
dynamic projjr,tmmin« 01 

eeonomeiiics would Lx* an 
advantage 

Applications should be 

addresNcd lo the IVrsonnel 

OllitXM. PJgilif*- Industries. 
Wuddon House. bialfoid 

Road. Ciovdon. Smiv}. 


I lilt l-NIVIRSUY UI SHI I I II U> 

! DEPARTMENT OI LCONOMICS 

Applkutmnx «ri invitctl Tor a IK'vi M 
III II HI K «»r ASMS i AN l ll.CIGKIK i« 
tit wNDMit suAUbJiCb to bculii dunes oa 
Owiuhcr I, istif. vXi» ui»pli«nia» from *"» 
okiittomid thcorftt prlgwgrcd to make •yououue 
nhuRUcs hH main interert wiM l*e cdhUdeicd. 
Initiul aulury uc-c«rdlng tu quallfluitlon* mtd 
experience oa the suites : Lectuier. £t. 4 tni 1 
chs— 1 2.505 1 AawlMtupt Lecturer, fl.fltd t 
£ 7 .s -£ 1 .^ 75 . with 1 .SA.U. rt-ovmlon 1 iinlier 
punkuluis unity be ohuAned f^juti th« Kcuktiiu 
to whom nbpJicutlohs (fom «*»ptcxi. Inch.d.ita 
the nuincs and jidtlrcxsex ot three retcik.es stmuld 
he <«c ut b> l ehriiury 2 n. l*HO 

AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

ISSIIIUIL Of AOVANCI l> MbUII s 

) KI SI \Kt H S( IIOOL Ol SOLI SI St 11 \( I > 

' G1H4RIMLN1 OF L VW ' 

I 1 \pplKUlKmH urc invited fur appiiintiiuin a* 

SLNIOK Ftl_ 1.0W. FL1 LOW or R1 SI AIM II 
l l I i OW in the Department ol Law. Rescind* 
I School of Social Sciences. 

The Department is concerned with rcscurdi 
in depth Into lottul prbhietnx with an emphasis 
on tbc roluiion of legal siudieik to other social 
vudlcN and in active colluhoraiiop with the 
other denari men t» of (he Research Schools of 
Social Sciences und Pudllc Studies, It If 
intended that the Department will event unity 
cover uli main branches of legal ruMurch. At 
present Hie cmphualN h on Interoatlonul Law, 
('onstUuUooul und AdralniMratlvc Luw .mvl 
Mcrumtlta Law. but any spedullsudoa will be 
suitable If carried on In depth and with some 
rcirard for comparative luw und goncral theory’. 
Some supi'rvlwfon of Ph.D. tuudemx v>i*tLma In 
at'propriute tkldx will be rcqtiired 

Tlie salary and range of a Senior Follow ut<s 
dc term Big d within the limits £Ad.Huu-LA4.au(f, 
und U FcUow £A2.8J0*£A3.8UU. AppoliHUtcRI 
1* made for an initial period of five ycursf 
tltcrcaltcr he lutiw be re-uppointed until rrilrimt 
age A Senior Fellow is entitled to one ixar’e 
vtudy leave on full pay. plus a comrlhmion 
towards travel and other expense*, in every xlt 
years of service, and a Fellow- in cvciy xcieh 
years, i 

The salary, of u Research Fallow i* determined 
ip .Die range £A2,4tio-£A j.j t *o ApPdlmmeot 
is usually for* three years with u pturaolc extcii* 
slon to rive years, 


Detailed apolicailoas (dx enpieig ramtng 
three rcfvTces^by March 11. <9r»9 t by peraoos 
living in the Aroonun and -Caribbwui urea to 
Registrar. Lnlv entity of the west Indies. 

g oniyn ". iutnaicu. and by ail others to 
crctary. Jnter-Ualverslty Council for Higher 
J£ducuiiou Overseas, 3.i Bedfnrd Place. Loudon. 
W,C c Funiter,particalwpt otuf be obtained 

similarly 


Witl)^mpph:ntcnt«ry bcttcilts Rcusnnublc tra»el 
eapcnsc» r uru paid and usstsumce with housing 
is provided. 

Further particulars may he obtained from ibi 
AwNOciatlon of C'omnwMtweulili Gimursme, 
(Branch Oliltrl. Marlborough ITouxc Pall Mull, 
Loudon. S.W 1. 

AppHcaiinog close, in Austraha and London, 
on March l*oL 
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A u$quf ©pportunlty «ctsw, for h ma^of 25/30, 
withify the' l^air neftioflat commercial organisation of 
the largest u.n; manufacturer ofcoated road 
matef$pj$$4ifcd at Wolverhampton. ' 

<The work immediately'Invdtved would include the 
• direct examination, analysts, and’solution of a wide 
variety of the commercial and financial problems 
’.encountered by a vigorously expanding company: 
.opportunities for the'future from this position are 
i, excellent. ’ 

»iA few years experience in industry would be a useful 
background for the right map ..who will probably hold 
accounting and statistics qualifications in addition to 
his B.Sc. (Econ). Thpre is n r o rigidity in the “job 
specification’ 5 , however, dihcf versatility arfd : 
flexibility aSre primaryassetsi, ; : 

inquiries to: 

Tha ConunarcW Manager 
jV Tarmacftoadstorie Limited 
w yUBr Ettlngahall 

■ Wolverhampton 



Mi 


In spirit, you can partner the coxswain as he steers his 
boiit on her errand of qiercy. Your'donations are in the 
true tradition of the life-boat service and Its sole support. 

Donations and lagacJas to : 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION’ 

48 GROSVENOR CARDENS • LONDON • S,W.1. 

Treasurer: The Duke of North umber tend, K.O. Secretary; Stirling Whor/ow, Esq. 



From Feb. 1st 


■miEMJKIIlJ? 


with TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 


gained,during one hundred yaarsof banking 


fire^a||vandi ; Mp-to-date 

1 ’ 1 ’ ' t ' ^ w - 

Bank of 




iv '•*! i V' 

locorporetxfwith Urrfitid MWfoin New health# frrl^SI 

A,;-'" . ' -lf , 

Pjitfa*Hry OOcuo '6mm % M R»a«qi Street Wf k ' 
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PERMANENT 

BUILDINO SOCIETY 

(Member of the BttiHNng Soc/etfe f Aetoctafion) 

221/237 Regent Straatp London, W f |, 
Phona: REGant 72C2 (10 lines) 

. Branches and Agencies throughout the country. 1 
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VbuWtt^l^t 


unless you ask for It 


file “Antiq uary'‘ is a dc luxe, whisky. costing a copper or 
»i two more. It is very much 

7 S?„ ’’worth tlu?' pxtra. but the bar- 

tsne %/inwpuvrjf leBder wil( 0ll , y po UC it for you 

De Luxe when you ask. You will be well 

Old Scotch Whisky • ™wardctUn d hcw iU appreciate 

r . jjr Ha pp j, y- 

d.n&^gm ’Antiquary' 


MK7IIU TRMWHG SHIP 

Thifflm 

164 S^gtteiWirj ^Ayenue, .London >$.£,2..^ 


my At 


ni im\it 


welcome 

to ^jS^pnonpsts* .Chartists and ^nalysts.. . : j|S 

sMf •%» / 'n.'i 1 '* - ’.; L • -Si 

Be&iiMferitoarfciiifiy at^’perfectionists jSS 


^ 


ri^^n^konly tl> veiy J}«j 'p-/t>Od r C«mfort ajiU Sjjryjca, ^ 
fcr»^em|jiptil tho'^nott ofiadvwMji (jfo/jffet cg^ir^ / ) 
tf pl^p TOratersary ot^uccessful management of 16 hotels on * 

4m (ints, the Weeixiry Tfas acfi'ieveJ’grKtiTyuVg .. 

icceotjuke on the part o) a large clientele. 

’l*Cp^®We our cpnffrremarrLTf^trrprBpfmaiiffoeftW'" 
WlMil §M»f a di/lnguishfd M»i|^C/nh f .j 
jpllent Vintage^; j. .?4() df cjey&ItJOMhai 

idAb^g^g^Woflct -j 

throucjhouf^nd international telayisrftn in every room. 
^ . - - ■ «■ 


JO® 7 j t 

Telephone: 13 64 80$, #%*»& \^b*^toTl-ussels 

And in London, the ws.fcJv &•& si*#, iite U4«.( ; 

Mayfair, offers the eame ' hoeptteflty unllmijH V to en fver- . ( 

Increeeing number Of guests who return year aftar.yter.to ,. 
their favourite hObmln JfMftMt; ^'* *‘ l * v \ '• ^ 

/{» fur tfftjte', uUuJtf . ivIvpIiQCis MAY fair 775$ 
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WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND? 

t The 282 '-year old Mitsui Bank . 

The first Mitsui Exchange House was founded in 1683 . 
From it has grow n a va^t complex of industries, embracing 
every aspect of modern business life. 

Because the Mitsui Bank still occupies a central posi¬ 
tion in this great business group, it can be of special 
help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

Wc are experts in foreign trade and exchange. We 
are modern, fast, and conscientious. You'll find our 
l branches or correspondent banks in every major city of 
the world. 


the MITSUI BANK, ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE : YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 
LONDON BRANCH: 

, No. 35, King Street, London, f.C. 2 



tilth || 


ig. ^ 


« CHIU 

Ignorance, neglect and stupidity $M ^CM^ch’^stress 

amongst young and helpless chil$fr^1$I^ Men be 

stopped by the Intervention of Prfention 

of Cruelty to Children. But the l^.liC.ll^%^mefljil|tenl^part- 
ment which you can take for grafitedjit'fi'i M\4||^gafl]gatldPwhlch 
relies entirely on legacies and d&nattros'fn or&No tfentfnue IIISvork. 
Through the N.S.r.C.C. yOU can contribute to- the happiness and 
welfare of children all over the country. 

Please send your donation to the N.S.P.C.C. today . 

Cheques, Postal Orders and Bankers Orders should be sent to: 

The Director, 


ROOM 2L, 1, RIDING HOUSE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


TEL: LANGHAM 8812 


BilLL 3 Jiui 1 h&MI ; 1; LV>iU 


NEW YORK AGENCY • BANGKOK BRANCH • BOMBAY BRANCH • SINGAPORE BRANCH 


YOU ARE 
ALWAYS 
NEAR THE 

‘ROYAL’ 


A 'phone call to the nearest ‘Royal' office— 
the Company has a network of branches 
countrywide — and all your insurance needs 
can be speedily met. 


[( ROYAL; 

lllNSURANCEJ 
Company j 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 North John Street* LiverpPO^ . ;; - 
LONDON HEAD OFFICE: 24/28 Lombard B .&3 
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you can’t afford to overlook if you’re interested in 
expanding your present business or in investing 
in a new industrial enterprise. It's easier, much 
easier than you think to get into the Common 
Market. The secret is Southern Italy. For not only 
does Southern Italy offer you an immense variety 
of possible plant sites, attractive financial and fiscal 
incentives (low-interest long term loans, tax exemp¬ 
tions, capital grants, etc.), unparalleled resources 
of Labour and raw materials, but it is also part and 
parcel of the European Economic Community. This 
means that by investing in the Italian Mezzogiorno, 
you reap all the benefits offered by the Common 
Market and at the s£me time have ; the up-and- 
coming markets of the Middle East and Africa at 
your fingertips. If you want detailed information, get 
in touch with us, the Institute for Assistance to the 
Development of South Italy (IASM). Our main 
purpose is to show you just how to go about 
making your business future inside the Common 
Market. It’s easier, much easier than you think. 


For information write to: 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Italy: Vra Collina, 27 - ROMA - teleph. 482901 - In tha U.K.: 
A t C. Associated Industrial Consultants. Knightsbridge House, 
197 Knightabrldge, LONDON SW 7 - In W. Germany; Terra In¬ 
ternational Services, Talstrasse 22 / 24 , DUESSELDORF - fn tha 
U.S.A.: Commercial Offices of the Italian Embassy 2401 , 15 th 
Street N.W., WASHINGTON, 9 D.C. - 666 Fifth Ave NEW YORK, 
19 N.Y. - 785 Market Street, Room 604 , SAN FRANCISCO. CA¬ 
LIFORNIA - Italian Trade Commissioners: 67 , East Madison 
Street, Suite 1601 , CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS - LOS ANGELES 67 , 
Gateway West Bldg., Suita 727 Century City Cal. - 131, Inter¬ 
national Trade Mart. Camp. Street, NSW ORLEANS 12. La - In 
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W hen you come to the U.8. for a visit, Sheraton Hotels 
end Motor Inns will do ell they can to.makeyour stay a 
pleasant one. 

Ail Sheratons from New York City Waikiki Bcuoli, 
Hawaii, have large comfortable rooms with private 
baths. Plenty of Sheraton extras—free TV, free radio. 

All Sheratons have Family Plan—children share your 
room free. 

For Insured Reservations at Guaranteed Rates: In 
London, call the Kensington Palace Hotel, London W.8 
W'Eftterfi 7fi,T6 or OH22. In Brussels call Willy Do ferny n, 
Balsa Hotels Sheraton Affiliated. 5, Rue de Jignc, 
Brussels J: 

11-} fcjJiMtUOtt Holds & Motor Inns 

- ' ' J 
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STOCK PRICES AND YI ELDS 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


(I95J-I00) 


I W Xg^ L 

I (1935-100) 


1948 Nopn i Cllose ! Yield f Ord. ' Yield 
j Index ! % 



BftrrWH FUNDS 
c : AND 

.GUAMtyTMD STOCKS 


PT-ACTUARI8S 

INDICKS 

(April 10, 1962-100) Bargains 
Marked 

I , 24 %' 

500 1 Yield Consols, 

Sheret i % Yield 


High, 118*77 (August 13, 1964) 
Low, 103-24 (December 18. 1964) 


February 3, February 3, 
I965| 1965 

£ s. d. £ «. d. 


1964/65 ; 
I Low i 


Wrings Soft da 3%.1955-65 9S>» 

• agsp 7 'm .ISHI Li! 31 

rftmding .. 1964*68 ■ 88* 1 j a 

Conversion »>?%..1969 if*,* 

Jfiory 4% ... 1940*76 . 94*,* 

wings Bondi 3%.196*70 B8 V 

: Kind In * 4% .1960^90 ! 90> 4 

Urlngs Bonds 3%.1965*75 73*,«* 

treasury 3* a %.IG77-N0 « Till,* 

fending 5 * 4 %.I978-S0 8B'*,, 

. Tfeesury 3* a %.1979*11 1 71V 

Funding 5* a %.1982*84 90'*,« 

Funding P 4 %.1987*91 I 93', ; 

Redemption^..1986-96 58 

Funding 3N%.1999-2004 ' 61', 

Treasury s£%.2008-12 tt'ia 

Consols 4%,.after Feb. 1957 62V 

War Loan i» a %.after 1952 SS’i* 

Conv. 3 1 2 %...after Apr. 1961 55* a 

Treasury 3%..... .after Apr. 1966 47*4 

Consols 2'a%. 40* ,< , 

Treasury 2* a %.after Apr. 1975 , 40' i« 

British Electric 3%.1968-71 79 

British Electric 3*2%.1974-79 73«, 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 58* * u 1 

British Transport 3%.1978-88 61 * u ; 

DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


6 17 41 
6 II 101 
6 13 If 
6 II II 

5 I 9$ 

6 10 6 / 

5 8 6 / 

6 9 7/ 


k 3 19 0 

3 17 3 

4 3 II 

4 0 5 

► 3 17 I 

3 15 5 
3 14 II 
3 14 II 
3 14 9 
3 13 5 
3 14 2 

5 0 0 


Price, i Price. 
Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 


Pric- R#d - Y '« ,d - 
F™ 3 February 3. 

1965’ 1965 

1965 £ s d. 


90' 4 

1 B57, 

103 

97 ' 4 

70 

65* a 

102*4 I 

I 97*4 

85 

69 

95>4 1 

1 92', 

66 I 

53*2 

89 

W '4 

94*4 

1 88*4 

97 ! 

89 

98'j 

87*^ 

4914 1 

417, 

94 

84 

98*r 

88 


Australia 3» 4 %.1965-69 

Australia 6 %.1974-76 j 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 | 

New Zealand 6 %. 1976-80 


Corporation of London 5'<% ... 

icc fit::::::::::::::::::::: 


.... 1978-81 

81', 

8 M 4 

8 

2 

Op 

.... 1965-67 

93', 

93*4 

6 

18 

0 / 

.... 1987-92 

54* 

f 54' 4 * 

8 

19 

6 / 

.... 1959-89 

79*4 

1 B 0 

6 

12 

01 

.... 1967-70 

88*4 

Sf 

6 

13 

61 

....1971-73 

89*4 

89*4 

6 

12 

01 

.... 1976-79 

88 

88' 2 

6 

10 

61 

..after 1920 

45', 

45*4* 

6 

10 

6 f 

....1980-83 

85 

85>, 

6 

10 

61 

.1980 

89 

89 

6 

II 
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NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Jan. 

Feb 

! Jan. 

Feb. 

27 

3 

27 

3 

% 

% 

• $ 

8 



e sf 

* !h« /7 ' 1 

7 311 


j I 34/41, 17/10', 

*/ »/g4 | 17/- 
6 / | 53/6 * 4 39/6 


Atch. Topeka 

Can. Pacific. 

Pennsylvania. 

Union Pacific .... 
Amer. Electric ... 
Am. Tel. A Tel. .. 

Cons. Edison. 

Int. Tel. A Tel. ... 
Western Union... 

Alcoa. 

Aluminium. 

Amer. Can. 

Am. Smelting .... 
Am. Viscose ..... 

Anaconda. 

Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 


33*, , 33* 4 
64* f 62*4 

40U 39*2 

4J 7 , 1 43*a 
46' 4 47 

67* 4 67* a 

98*, 97*, 

62', ; 63 
33*4 3S*g 
63*, 63* 4 

31 * 2 30 

44 43'a 


59*, 61*, 

37'a 36^,* 

65*a 65*, 

78*4 80 


Chrysler ........ 

Col. Palmolive .. 
Crown Zeller. .. 
Distillers Sesg. .. 

Douglas. 

Dow Chemical.. 

Du Pont. 

East. Kodak. 

Ford Motor . . ! 

Gen. Electric ... : 
General Foods . | 
General Motors 

Goodyear. 

Gulf Oil. I 

Heina ......... 

Int. Bus. Mach.,. 
Int. Harvester... | 
Inter. Nickel.... | 


I Inter, Paper ... 

j Kennecoct. 

j Litton Inds. 

Monsanto. 

Nat Distillers.. 
I Pan-American , 
I Procter Gamble 
1 Radio Corpn .. 

; Sears Roebuck . 

1 Shell Oil. 

Socony-Mobil.. 
Stand. Oil Ind. . 
Stand. Oil N.l. . 
Union Carbide. 

U.S. Steel. 

West. Electric.. 
Woolworth ... 
Xerox........ 


33*» 33*, 

98*, 102 
< 80', 82*2 
I 86', ; 90* 
28*, 297, 

29 28*2 

78*, | 784 
31 7 , I 32' 4 
128*4 !l29* 4 
60*, i 60', 
91 *4* i 90' 4 
43*, 43 7 , 

89*, 86*4 

132', 134*2 
53*i 52 

; 43> 4 46*4 

I 28*2*, 27', 
'110*, III 7 , 


Stendyd pod Po#r*e Mkee ( 1941-43- 


428 

Industrials 



425 Industrlels 


Banquada Paris' 324 

Citrotn. 141 *5i 

C. F. Petrol,.. 186*5 
Cle G. d'Elect. 505 
Machines Bull. 116 > 

Pechiney. 204 , 

Printempj- 237 

Rhone-Poulenc 316 

S.I.M. 316 ' 

Saint-Gobain.. ' 256 

Usmor. 127-5 

Index . 96-8 

High . 99-8 ( 

Low. 95-8 ( 

Dec. 31. /964-/00. 

CANADA $ 

Abitibi Pr. A P. 14 
Aluminium... 34 

Bell Tel. 63*, 

Can. Brewer's. 11 '4 
Can. Imp. Bank 71 *1 j 
Can. Pac. Rlv. . | 68*4 . 

Hiram Walker 38*, 
Imperial Oil. . 59 ; 

NorandatMines 56 ) 

Power Corpn. 16', : 
Steel of Caned, 29 
Trans.Cen.Pipe 40* 4 : 
Montreal Ind. 

Index ... 149 5 

High . 169*7 (ft 

Low....... 13b 9 (I 

/ 956-/00. 


679 

GERMANY 

648 IA.E.G. 

495 

497 

HOLLAND 

A.K.U. 5264 

Amster. Rot.Bk. FI. 68*5 

324 

325-5! Bad*che. Anilin. 

587 

583 

141*5 

1865 

140 i Bayer. 

186-5! Commenbank. 

% ; 

602 

Bijenkorf. 792 

478 

Heinekent .... 477 

505 

490 Deutsche Bank. 

544 : 

542 

Interunie(FI.50) FI.2I2 

116 

120 5< Hoechst Farb... 

546'i' 

533*4 

K, N. Hoogoven 523* 4 

204 

, 201 Kundenkredit . 

390 

395 

Kon. Zout-Ktt. 989*4 

237 

226 1 Loewenbrau... 

1.100 

1,105 

Philips (FI.25).. FI.I5S 

316 

317 1 Mannesmann .. 

215 1 

216', 

Robeco (FI.50). FI.236 

316 

321-5 Siemens. 

569 

575 

Thomauen A D.' 665 1 

) 256 

257 5 Thvssen-Huette 1 

196',; 

196*4 

Valeurop.FI. 68-0 


1 Volkswagen ... ! 548 

Herstatt Index 103-47 I 

, High . III '46 (< 

Low. 99-68 (2 

Dec. 31. /959-/00. 


AUSTRALIA £A 

Ampol Pot. 11/4 

Ass. Pulp A P... 34/- 

Aust. Con. Inds. 63/- 
Aust. Oil A Gas ' 33/- 
Bric. Tobacco.. < 34/- 

Colonial Sugar. 67/S 
Felt A Textiles. 9/- 
I.C.I.. A.N.Z... 56/( 

MyerEmporium I 34/1 
Woolworth ... * 15/9 
Sydney Ind. 

Index .... 334-61 
High..,..* 


Zwanenberg ..1,060 1.072 

Index. 364-2 366 

High . 366-6 (3.2.6 

Low . 326-5 (23.7.6 

I953-I0D. 


JAPAN 

Ajinomoto ... 

Fuji Iron. 

Hitachi. 

Honda Motor. 
Kirin Brewery 
Mitsub* Chem. 
Mitsub. Elect.. 
Mltsub. Heavy. 
Nippon Elect. 

Sony. 

Toyo Rayon .. 
Yawata Iron .. 
Dow Jones 
Average 

High. 

Low. 


Yon Yen > 
277 1 277 


202 201 

217* [ 220 
128* 125 

71 73 

92 92 

214 212 


1236-21 1246-01 
1369-00 (3.7.641 
1202-69 (9.11 .64) 


* f.1 ftL, m y gqBSftgs 

(p) Resulting from split of Fade r aNoftofRhiem h ANyeNAlnd 


YYears. IThe net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. td. In C. H Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. tt Equivalent to 8-0 Sterling, 
imend. (e) To earliest date, (f) Mac yield. (g) Ex all. (b) After fehodestan tax. (?) To latest date, (h) Interim since reduced or passed. 

»pl(ed by Daiwa Securities, Tokyof Canadian 68 Stock Industrial Index suppINNpy 1M Montreal Stock Exchange. 


lend, (e) To aarlieit date, (f 
vd Stock, Japanese prices suppll 

































































































































































LONDONrNSVf YQW::_FRANC£ 
GERMANYs HOLLAND: -CANADA 
AUSTRALIA : JAPAN 


M£*K 



Capital links.. -U' 

Commonwealth 

CoMmbniuUn... 

Eln«. ft ltd. 0. 
ftlcoti Tr»m.... 
,«m Fw.JWi*-’ • 

income ynki . — 
limKance Unto .... 


J/*« i/ni/ 

W 1 's/? 

, Fw. ; *V4 15/1 • • , 4;0t,! T.E.T, Ini ...,., *. *f/l, e «M/t ' , 5 

income Unto.* 6/- 6/4 §<J2 } OnMfthi Trest,.!: 7 ft " 4 

, .ImihWvaH. 6/7,ti* v rii t .o»/4« a #5), 4 


5-00 “Mid. Ind.ft Gen . 
S‘J9 'Net. . 

18 g3Jr^;::- 
i$' 

is, fitter.; 

5*50 » Southern Units.. 

5 21 *»TXT. Cep. ...... 

4-0t' TJ.T, Inc 
5<n f UnkftHn Trait,.!: 


February T ’ Y 

ft/7V 

13/14 I4/6'j« 

n/Hi n/* 2 * 1 
17/5 \m 

11 /8 r * 12/3* 

7/S»* 7/f0»* 

$ .$* - 

‘■$i; f. 

: l^#» ■ 

aaV- Wft • I 


k)'A’.23l%. BICC.15%. BOL5A. V&. ftunal Pulp. 15%. Burmah OH. IUa%. tax free. Sotlln** J5%. Cheriered. 26>,%. 
5k> W«*»irpCestaln.26%. Entity Sewjn* Cotton, 12%. PtehUvetl. 14%. GaNaher. 17% General Electric, V»i%T. Grattan Warehouses. 

N, f%. VneyroUeT 9 - 4 %. ipVlIert, i2'j% )dhA Thompson, excludes special bonus, 4%, Thomas Tilling, 27*2%. 


gaesasss* sf~~ 
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MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


v;.':. 


kEY * MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
February 3 


London 


link rote (from 5%, 
M/M/64).- 

Oifwlt rotes 

7 day** notice: 
Clearing banks.... 
Dfacount houses,. 
Local authorities... 

3 months' fined. 
Local authorities • • • 
Finance houses' .... 
Call money: 
Clearing banks’ 

minimum. 

Day-to-day apraad.. 


% Market discount rataa 

7 (3 mom#ie'1: % 

bills... — 


Treasury bvlfi 


wry bvlli... 

5 . win. 

'* Fine trade bill*,. 7* 4 -0 

■uredallar da pool ta: 

7 days* notice... 3*a-4i,t 
3 montha'. 1* 4 -4* 4 

Curo-eterlfnf deposits 

(in Par It): 

2 day*’ notice ... 7'*-7fe 

3 month!’...... 7'*-7fe 


S 

5 

7'i 

7* 4*7*. 
7*a 




N«w York 


Treaeury Mile- 

January 27.... 3 85 

February 3. 3 19 

Forward caver (3 months') 

Annual interest cost, US dollars ....2 ,, u-2 14 ); 


Market peper: 

Bank bin* . 
Carts, of deposit. 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of. 
New York .. 
New York .. 


Troaaury bills. 

Prlmo bank bill#. 

Suro-dellar/UK local 

authority loom. London . fe 

Euro-dollara/lure-etorllng London . 'it 

The st covered 0 rbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and dollar ossots, as adjusted 
for the cost of forward exchange cover, shown above 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) 


71-Day 


Tander 


Date of 
Tender 

i 

Offered 

! Applied 
for 

Average 
Rate of 
Allotment 

Allotted 
at Max 
Rate ' 

Issue 

Out¬ 

standing 

1964 

9 1-Day 

1 

* 

d 

! 3 : 


Jan 24 

210 0 

. 363 3 

74 

3 81 

3.100 0 

Oct. 30 

250 0 

| 458 3 

93 

II 61 

30 

3.330-0 

Nov 6 

250 0 

' 457-5 

93 

5 09 

41 

3.330 0 

13 

240-0 

422 6 

93 

3 71 

33 

3.320 0 

,, 20 

240 0 

395 0 

94 

8 31 

46 

3.300 0 

27 

220 0 

327 9 

132 

7 25 

63 

3.260 0 

Dec 4 . 

200 0 ’ 

335 1 

ift 

4 62 

37 , 

3.200 0 

„ II 

230 0 

388 2 

132 

5 45 

33 

3,170-0 

18 

200 0 

332 9 

132 

5 83 

40 

3,070-0 

24 

220 0 

i 

336 7 

132 

6 52 

52 

3.070 0 

1965 \ 
Jan. 1 

190 0 ! 

336 7 

132 

5 39 

28 

3.000 0 

8 , 

180 0 

310 5 

132 

5 01 

31 

2.930 0 

., IS 

170 0 

121 2 

132 

5 68 

20 

2.850 0 

.. 22 

160 0 

306 0 

131 

10-84 

57 

2.750 0 

29 

160 0 

324 7 

130 10-29 

41 

2,660 0 


' On January 29th tenderi for 91-day bills st £98 7s 4d. 
secured 41 par cent, higher tenderi being allotted in full. 
The offer for thu week was for £160 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A r last Friday's Treasury bill tender the 
syndicate of discount houses raised its 
agreed bid for the second week in succession 
—this time by 3d. to £98 7s. 4d, As a 
result the average rate of discount fell by 
is. 0.53d. per cent to £6 10s. io.29d. per 
cent., a fall of is. 7.39*1. per cent in two 
weeks. The syndicate's action brought a 
quick reaction from the Bank of England 
for the same day five or six houses were 
forced to borrow a moderate amount at 
Bank rate ; this was the first time the market 
had been forced into the Bank since mid 
January last year apart from the customary 
end year and half year periods. This medi¬ 
cine was repeated m a smaller dose on Tues¬ 
day, when even though the authorities gave 
a large amount of assistance—two or three 
houses were forced to borrow a small 
amount at Bank rate. 

Clearly the Bank of England does not 
approve cf any decline in interest rates at 
this stage, whatever Government ministers 
have said about a cut in Bank rate being 
made in weeks rather than months. But in 
raising their bid and thus forcing down the 
bill rate, the discount houses have pinpointed 
the present acute shortage cf bills, which 
has reached the stage where the houses are 
finding it difficult to meet the demand for 
bills from the clearing banks. The shortage 
has been accentuated by the present low 
weekly bill offerings. And competition for 
the bills is increasing—applications last week 
were up by more than £18 million—so that 
despite the discount houses' higher bid their 
allotment was reduced from 57 per cent to 
41 per cent. But by raising their bids in the 
past two weeks the houses now have some 
room for manccuvre. 

Bank of England Returns 


(£ million) 


Discounts and advances 
Notes in circulation. 


• ’ I 


Feb 5. 
1964 


27 I 
2.407 4 


Jan. 27 

1965 


84 0 
2 568 3 


Feb 3, 
1965 


81 9 
2.576 0 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Spot 

Effective Limits ! lanuary 27 February 3 


US |.i 

SwiM Fr. 

Belgian Fr. . > 

Dutch Gld. . 

W. Ger. Dm. 
teeth* Lire . 
Swedish Kr„ 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 

* Official limits. 


2< 7*4 82* 

13 422*14 027 
lt'*M&54’t 
137 0*>. 

142-05 
9>«f’4"IO<28'> 
11-017-41-MS 
1725-1775 
14-2714-14*70 
l9 06»2-l9-62 
^2-25-73-345 


;* 2-79i*-»s 
I 2 99ilj*~<*, 4 
I 13 BSfe-fe 
' ll07'*-< 2 

138 - 524 - 

574 

10-03-4 

IIITV4 

19 31-4 
72 12-lS 


2‘79’,!-*,! 

I- 00J,4-J U 
13 694-4 
12-064-4 
130 65 - 

70 

10 - 034 - 4 '* 

II- IIV4 
17464-4 
14 - 354-4 

It 32-4 
72 20-23 


Thr#6 Months Forward 

United States $. t > *ifl ,, i*c. pm |!S l4 .|i* u c pen 

Canadians.... I ss je-l lv i#c. pm lV-l* 4 c. pm 

French Fr... 1 94-84c. pm 9* 4 -9* 4 c. pm 

Swiss Fr...i 11*4—11'at. pm 114-114c. pm 

Belgtan Fr.,.I 92-82c. pm 90>-80c. pm 

Dutch Gld...... I B-7*^c pm , 7V* 75 e«- pm 

W. German Dm. I0> 4 -l0pf. pm 10-9‘ipf. pm 

Italian Lire. 10-9 tire pm 104*94 hr© pm 

Bold PrlcffVt Fixing 

$ per Rne oi . 35 12-14 35 114*35-13': 

Invoatmont Currencies 

Investment S (London): % pm 84 | 

Security £ (New York): % dis 0 2 I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequor Returns 


84 

01 


£000 


Estimate 

1964-65 


Ord. Revenue 

Income Tax .... 
Other Revenue 


Total 




4.038,000 

3.417,000 


,451,81 


Ord. (spend. ' 

Supply Services. 16.549.000, 
Other.i 839.000 


Total 


7,388.000 


' Above-line" Surptua 
or Doficlt. 


'’Below-lme" Expenditure* 

Total Surplue or Doftcit 


to 

Feb. I. 
1964 


April I. 

1964. 


Jan. 30. 
1965 


1,887.548 2.032.451 
3.394.592 3.757,III 


5,282,140 1 S.709,562{248,083 


4,828.249 


659.762J 655,625 


S/488.0M 


5.178.892 


1,834,517 


205,571 

423.911 

629,712 


44,955 

717,113 

762,068 


Week , Week 
ended , ended 
Feb Jan 
I. I 30. 
1964 i 1965 


157,389,181.728 
90.694 j 104.653 


167,677 

499 


168,176 


286,381 


199.922 

8.047 


207,969 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from 1 

National Develop. Bonds - 135.817 

Tax Reserve Certificates. 4.665 31,041 

Savings Certificates. /5,900 - J8.400 

Defence Bonds. 14,806 - 58,274 

Premium Savings Bonds 35,560 45.200 


Total . 


39,071 


135.304 


79.907 78.412 
47,017 : 31728 

12,890 46,684 


— 2.378 

15.717' -34,189 

600 1,700 

885 1,656 

2.200 2.3QQ 


Ul 3,211 -32,867 


* Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fund £9 million in 
1964-65 compared with £2 million in 1963-64 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


T he steel companies, as usual, dominate 
the January profit figures and con¬ 
tributed almost one half of the trading pro¬ 
fits of the 98 companies whose accounts 
were analysed last month. Profits of the 
steel companies rose by over 31 per cent 
against an average rise of 224 per cent 
while profits of the other major industrial 
groups rose by 16 per cent. Outside 
steel a number of important companies 
published their accounts Iftst month and 
Watney Mann, Bass Mitchells and Butler, 
IntcrnatxonalComputcrs, Turner and 
Ncwall anj^Httfeh Oxygen all showed good 
gains. On^pcomfMnies earning over £10 
million RMfc Hovis McDougafl was the 


only one to show a relatively modest COMPANIES REPORTING IN JANUARY, 
increase in its profits. 

The heavy weighting of the steel com¬ 
panies (offset partially by the fact that the 
Steel Company of Wales results went 
sharply against the trend) limits the con¬ 
clusions that can drawn from the past 
month’s figures. But excluding the steel 
companies the increase in profits was well 
down on the 22.2 per cent average for the 
last quarter of 1964. Companies aje find¬ 
ing it more difficult to maintain their recent 
growth in profits but so far the boom in 
company profits seem /to have no more than 
Lopped off> 


KcElMcrcd us a NewsMidcr Authorised ax Bccdnd Cluis MajL 
Ncwxpuper I id stt 24 At. Jam**'* Afreet 


Pj&tt Office JSetn., ^Ottawa. WmidJ LnXtund. 


London. W l Telephone • Whitehall 


at” c 

i**e 



1965 

Total 

Excluding 


£98) 

Iron and Steel (81 


Prev. 

Latest 

Prey. 

Lateet 


year 

year 

year 

year 


- £m 

£m 

£m 

tm 

Trading profit. 

252 3 

309 4 

147-1 

170 6 

Groat profit. 

126-5 

171 2 

95 1 

113-0 

Net equity earnings .. 

S8-3 

81 0 

44 9 

51 6 

Net Ordinary dividends 

40 8 

50 3 

23 7 

27 6 

Timet covered ........ 

1-4 

16 

1 '9 

19 

Net equity assets ...... 

1.216-6 

1.313 6 

590 1 

632 4 

• 

Gross profit/not equity 
assets .. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

10 4 

13-0 

t6‘l‘ 

/ 7-9 

Fiat equity eerntngsitm 

equity assets . 

4-8 

62 

7 6 

« 2, 

r 

|t« Prove Ltd., tendon,. 
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FACE TO FACE 

This week's dr in iwjfir *4 

convey to Mr Kfipyglfl the Importaf^QLpersuad|iqg 1nhle$m~? 
munists in Vietnam not to push their JM<* too farjtrto f$dtoi%if' 
prime minister's visit to Hanoi mark* * reawakening of'Soviet 
internet ini the ered Whereas China would like to humiliate 
America, the Russians may faW*^S'cdfftof<5«Use solution. Can 
the United States accept sufcK e;'plah ? It depends on wf»t 
'‘compromise" would meah. Bdh^p resolute now may hdo'jto. 
get Mrlfosy'gTn'a definlfibriofthe Word right pag# 437. Part- 
offiptain’s Labour pprtyijs not being resolute pedi 642. And 
Vietnam reveals a hole; that still gapes inV~thf McNamara 
st^tegy" page683. \ *,! » %*l; 


WILL AMERICA'S DOLLARS STAY HOME? 

President Johnson's proposals for dealing with the tleficit in 
America's balance of international payments mafc not .be any 
more effective than were President Kennedy's, iiince neither 
increases in interest rates nor exchange controls are included 
in the package page 667. 


HOW SHOULD FOREIGN INVESTMENT BE TAXED? 

There is a prima facie case for some discrimination, in tax 
treatment against foreign invetftment by British companies— 
since much of Britain's balance of payments double arises from 
the capital acfco^nt. But the discrimination ought to b# iefective 
—and the first requirement is a detailekjKapalysis pf the pluses, 
and minuses of different kinds of irivestmam overseas. Corpor¬ 
ation tax, largely incidentally, will introduce such a discrimin¬ 
ation; but whether the effects of it here will be desirable or 
efficiently directed does not appear to have been thought 
through page 687. 


»«§»*> w ,...,., 

iSlRSSl 

ha knows :>,tha miners ara.'lim; to 

jpMorMhg and kgs a genuine economic waff gt poiltifcat} 
,.r pflofelemon Its rtahdsi: Some suggestions for solutionapegi 6 IQ. 


btfAULLE’A GOLDS' CATE 

4ev)h| scatrstedwis opp^jSb in the?! 
ra%;|» the n^mm, Preslft||;de Gaul 
in #iftve form^ipjjuced Mvn grar 
of Germany and $u»bpe paid W4. 



Iliance;-' 
r the fill 
k for the 



ARMS FOR. ISRAEL ... . 

Probably the only practicable Way of lessening th4 dmtgir.:'of $ 
war between Arabs and Israelis is still.fb try forsO^ Jd^Of 
arms balance. Since Egypt has a generous tupply sdur&lhthe 
Soviet Union, it is up to the West to pMVOnt.tbe Jfrasii ecafc 
from tipping too low. But this should be dons openly, and-Vwpf 
the aim clearly explained. Surreptitiousness may^sete. as If MR' 
now with west Germany, a lamentable mess page 633. 



PAKISTAN'S BASIC DjEMOCRAtY 

Why do Pakistani intellectuals detest President Ayub Khan's 
regime beyond reason ? What do officials in a state dedicated 
to free enterprise mean when they say they aim at a "socialistic 
pattern" ? Will East Pakistan ever catch up with West Pakistan ? 
Our special correspondent makes a bid to answer these and 
other questions page 649. 


ECONOMIC POLITICS 

If this Friday's trade returns for January are reasonably satis* 
factory, the British Government clearly wants to make an early 
reduction, say of 21 per cent in the import surcharges. Once 
it had done that, it would be very likely to want to reduce 
Bank rate too; probably wrongly, because it might then feel 
obliged to introduce undesirable tax increases in next April's 
budget. What effect might all this have on the possibility of an 
early general eleotion ? page 642. 



which is tf* tougher w cheap votes to 

thto 8«t tha prqWeme of cOfour-yvitl ffwMggi^tt^H tha ports; 
they mu* fcewtfkled where 

1 * * 1 ■ '■ '•* ' ^ - -‘I'll ! 1 V ‘l 


THE POLITICS OF COLOUR 

A choice on technical grounds between the three systems of 
colour television should be possible. But politics and national 
pride may prevent any agreement among the Europeans, West 
and East alike, when they meet in Vienna next month paga 091. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: OPINIONS POLLED— 
USEFUL OR NOT? 


According to t he^ test FBt survey Brlt^businessmw^^^lH 


ngby*o/ 

rimaifcail 


ito'dwdsd outtofffti 
i dato'heMr'judgto'^1 


i of .toair' totord;prORtoo!B than of theoSsti 
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SCOTLAND 

GRANGEMOUTH MEJHIL BURNTISLAND 
AYR TROON 

N.E. COAST 

HARTLEPOOLS MIDDLESBROUGH 

EAST COAST 

HULL GOOLE GRIMSBY IMMlNGHfM 
KING'S LYNN LOWEST OPT 

SOUTH COAST 

SOUTHAMPTON PLYMOUTH 

SOUTH WALES 

CARDIFF SWANSEA NEWPORT 
BARRY PORT TALBOT 

N.W. COAST 

GARSTOty FLEETWOOD HARROW- 

$U"l6th 
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"h 
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To keep pace with expanding trade, British Trans¬ 
port Docks are carrying out many modernisation 
and development schemes. In 1964 an expenditure 
of £10 million was authorised for such work, 
inciuding.the provision of new berths and tran¬ 
sit sheds suitable for up-to-date cargo handling 
techniques; cranes and other mechanical appli¬ 
ances; and improved facilities for road transport. 
Some of the schemes are for specialised berths, 
including container and roll bh/rt>U off operations. 
Technical and operational research is also being 
stepped up as is Education and training for 
fnehibef&of the Board's staff. 


Information fren*> V{ ., 

Docks Managers, or from 
BRITISH TRANSPORT DOCKS 
Melbury House, London, N.W.1. 
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I CTTCD C ^ iont&r},'tM ltditor reserves 

L, I I ^jl thf right id prufie inftiwlual letters "t& fit the spate 'available 


Nuclear Arms 

Sir —You accept that European dislike of 
American nuclear hegemony can ronly be 
solved through a degree of European con¬ 
trol over nuclear arms, a control in which 
west Germany would, as you say, necessarily 
have a share. This would destroy for 
decides any hope of German and European 
reunification (Warsaw is in Europe, too). 
Besides, you have no reason to suppose that 
any of the participants in this European 
power would be any more satisfied than 
Britain is now: it would not diminish the 
Olympian, monolithic autonomy of Ameri¬ 
can nuclear power, and our final dependence 
on it. 

But if America were to accept real inter¬ 
dependence and merge the entire Strategic 
Air Command and Polaris fleet into a single 
western nuclear force, fully multilateral, 
with Europeans at every level and in 
every chain of command—what European 
country, with the freedom to participate in 
such an organisation, could refuse the sole 
right of the American President alone to 
decide its use ? 

This project is, of course, difficult; but 
contrary to yours, and all those that would 
maintain a separate European power of deci¬ 
sion, it is something like a solution, to 
German aspirations and Russian fearsjof 
them, and to tfie gaullist and British night¬ 
mare of American isolationisin^—Yours 
faithfully, Jamus Wimberley 

Strasbourg-Neudot I, France 


Tory Leaders 

Sir —1 was delighted with your Memorial 
to Rab. Every word of praise is more than 
justified. But why do you describe Mr 
Macmillan as a very big man? 

He appears to have been in Suez up to 
the neck. He delayed the common market 
application until too late, and then failed 
to placate de Gaulle and win him over* He 
failed to provide himself with a reserve pro¬ 
gramme to cover his failure. As a conse¬ 
quence he could only drift and bumble from 
Rambouillet to Blackpool, so that, even 
the Telegraph spoke of “ this accident* 
prone government.** 

Finally, rather as if he owned the free¬ 
hold of his office,, he chose a Scotch land* 
owner, who thought economics just common 
sense,: as leader of a highly Industrialised 

courffty wteftgging behind tof.balandk 

of payfeenti trouble. 

ijf any other politician bu2t up such ah 
overdrafr ; of mistimibg$ and qatsjdd^npnbi,- 
yaqr comment* would be 
unflattering; man b* 

afforded an indulgence that is unique? 


i Last week ypjJ remarked that tpk Tories 
have got " the wrong man to lead them/ 1 
That is only half of it. They have had poor 
leadership for at least three years. That is 
why they are now in the doghouse.—Yours 
faithfully, H. B. Barwise 

Wheatley , Oxford 

Hispanidad 

Sir—I was shocked by your correspondent s 
blunt and direct association of Hispanidad 
with the backwardness of Spanish Railways. 
Does he think Hispanidad refers to what 
tourists find typical of Spain and Spanish 
people? 

In this case I suggest that he chooses a 
better word. Hispanidad is a short for the 
highest ideals and aspirations of Spaniards. 
Backwardness in the railways is certainly 
not one of these ideals, but perhaps a by¬ 
product of excessive concern with our soul 
rather than our body. There are many 
people who think that Hispanidad , and 
Spam, can very Well afford some progress* 
—Yours faiithfully, F. San Juan 

London , SW$ 


Crude Etymology 

Sis—It is gratifying that the French, with 
their sternly grammatical language, find it 
hard to translate such a hotch-potch of 
Juktajposed nouns as " currency reserve 
unitA'But just what is erw? As an adjec¬ 
tive it means raw ; as a noun it is a growth 
of wine, most usually an unpretentious local 
growth, unsuitable for export. As part of 
a verb it is more significant. Cru is the 
past participle of crone , meaning to be* 

, lieve, Add a circumflex and the meaning 
is more revealing yet: crU is the paaf par¬ 
ticiple again, this time of croitre, meaning., 
to grow, develop or expand. And evep die 
general could scarcely have dreamed up a 
Combination of a mere three letters which, 
as pronounced in French, will more qifkkly 
betray the Anglo-Saxon tongue.—Yours 
, faithfully, C Xing 

London, Wi 

■ * j 

POINTS 

Forgive my writing about a subject which 
.... in the past has almost been milked diy— 
. establishment of the metric system' for 
exports of the sterling bloc. Doubtless 
there ^are valid reasons for maintaining a 
status pio regarding pounds, shilling* and 
p^nee wsthb tbo Commonwealth. $ut 
ahrewd to after export fsuefei under these 
dttfcmiuAtjoni ? 2 

surely exporters can . (pidte 

instead of £20 15s. without impairment to 


self-esteem ? Prospective importers are 
prone to look askance at a quotation of 
79s. 6cL for a sparklet syphon whereas a 
rounded figure of £3.99 may elicit a positive 
reaction.—J. G. Alborta, La Paz, Bolivia. 

A 

The Economist should know that 
Macmillan never did say ‘ Exporting is fun * 
(“ Are Exporters Clubbable ” ? January 
30th). What happened was that these words 
were certainly included in the advance 
copies of the speech which went out to the 
agencies early that day and thus got into 
the early editions of the evening news¬ 
papers. 1 was at Church House and I can 
assure you that Macmillan omitted these 
words when he delivered the speech.— 
Peter Lennard, Danbury. Essex. 

it 

You are usually so accurate! hi your 
Kuwait piece (February 6th) there are refer¬ 
ences to the sale of “ whiskey ” there. What, 
no Scotch?—A. G. McBain, Glasgow , C.2. 

A 

The Prime Minister has announced that an 
“ Honours List ” for industrial achievement 
is to be compiled, based upon American 
custom. The first recipients should be the 
American aerospace companies for their 
mat achievement in selling Phantoms, 
Polaris and C.130 to the British Govern¬ 
ment, when our own aerospace industries 
are being denied existence. Such an award 
would be most fitting for seven years of 
persistent American effort to deprive 
Britain's industries of their most valuable 
markets.— L. Sefton, Managing Director, 
Premier Precision, Ltd., Bracknell , Berks . 


EUROPEAN 

TRENDS 


The second isyu?, just out includes: 

a guide to the ffctaat European tariff Puts 

0 a clear account 6f ffie EE£ 6*to8f*pr&e 
agreement and to impfjoetft&a ,, 

a special artidl^ dn EEC relating* with 
Southern Europe* 

detailed figures pf intra?$FfA tr*dft 


Ptades Wpmutfo^dn other key devefdpt^tMncj 
, .reputsrstatist#*. , 

. T Further detiiUfroro: . ’ 

. Tri*9hM<*RTO«PMiVT1t MtZ? '* 

,^*sssssasaHSK.. ; >; 
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Frew the seceess of 
the Rank Xerox 914 Copier 
springs the new 813 


E jtjrocjppiest 
fothqi new 
iHtebfycom- 
pect machine specially destined for 
smaller organisations with limited 
space and lower volume of copying. 

The Rank Xerox 813 incorporates 
all the , features M the 


m: 


Now everyone can have xerocopies 



T THB ECO*toMt»t FEWRWNWt ’13; Wfc? 


m 


Jf^tremely successful #»'*c eei|^4- 

ing of anything written, typed or 
printed in any colour on to ordinary 
bond paper. 

And like the 914, it will make the 
same start! ingdrfference to the sharing 
of information in your organisation. 

li d (ijti'trri trade mark of flank Xarot Ltnwt*d. 


ff your output of xerocopies fa ex* 






k»n. <u» —»*»*» He—* u - w* w wet t*«m* •**. »•> 

Weoee *ond rne lull •* Xtrei W> 


ceedihg the- opacity of your 914, 
you wilt find the compact neW 913,. 
a useful auxiliary to keep work flow-h* 
ing smoothly, even during;«)p|h^ 
loading. Ask your secretaty to dlip 
this coupon for full details, 


Tv*)’ 

.pitrittn . 


AS dree* „ 



IRANK 


XEROX 
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If you had 100 memories In hand... 
you’d be an E. 2000! 


What's that? 


Burroughs new range of compact office computers. 

And what are these 100 memories? 

Technically, they’re the alphanumeric words in the magnetic memory 
core.whlch provide a total data storage capacity oft,300 digits. 

And that means*..? 

Thatthe&GOOOis capable of unprecedented flexibility in handling 
accounting |obs. 

So it's suitable for any type of business? 

Yes, it provides more vital management data than ever before possible 
at such alow cost. 

And at electronic speeds... ? 

Correct The speed and reliability of electronics simplifies procedures* 
cuts operating time and costa. Alpha and numeric data are stored, 
processed and printed in fractions of a second. 

Sounds Impressive I 

It is I And yet the E.2000 is simplicity itself to operate. 

Off fee computing is In good bench! 



© Burroughs-Britain 

• ^ msan business 

: FROM ADDING MACHINES TO COMPUTERS* 
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In the U.S.A. 

> ' ' ' ■ ' ' ‘ ' H. 

50 % of the industrial areas 

i \ ‘ . : . 

are located outside 
major airport cities. 


Emery Air Freight carries your 
sh i pments, to or frofti the 
major airport cities 
and the factories outside these 
centres.. v 100% air coverage 
of the U.S.A. One carrier, 
one responsibility ... all the way! 


Service also available from the UNITED KINGDOM to AUSTRALASIA, CANADA, 
SOUTH AFRICA, JAPAN, HONG KONG, and the PHILIPPINES 

London Airport (U.K. Headquarters): I'dcx: No. 25211 Tel: SKYport 1833 
London (West End 01 lice): lei: Langham 9936 
Manchester Airport: Tel: Mercury 5262, ext. 236 Manchester City: Tel: Truflford Park 2241 
Birmingham: Tel: Central 3417 (U'luim) Scotland. Prestwick Airport: Tel: Prestwick 78006 





You name the Industry— 


Ferranti will name the automation 

Whichever industry ... whatever process ... you name it and plied automation equipment to the Royal Navy, to steel works, 

Ferranti will almost certainly be able to automate it. Because chemical plants and electrical companies. To name only a few 

Ferranti are big in automation now. Active in automation now. of the many. It seems possible that Ferranti have conducted a 

Ferranti have already completed over three hundred "feasibility feasibility study into automation in your industry. Your process, 

studies into the applications of automation. And there are more Or would be willing to do so. It would only take a letter to find out! 

on the way I Not that automation is all theory with Ferranti. Far 
from it. Ferranti are uniquely qualified to put automation into 
practice—because they are the only company in Europe with 
experience in alt three of automation's prime ingredients: elec¬ 
trics, electronics, computers. In fact, Ferranti have already sup- ARE BIG IN AUTOMATION NOW 



FERRANTI LTD., HEAD OFFICE: HOLLINWOOD LANCS. LONDON OFFICE: MILL8ANK TOWER, MILLBANK, LONDON S.W.1 










Follow the Trade Winds with Nichimen 

They blow towards Japan, where Nichimen handles £550,000,000 worth of trade each year. We have 
4,500 specialists all over the world ready to offer you swift and satisfactory service. 

Our imports and exports cover everything from textiles to electronic equipment, as well as technical 
know-how and massive construction projects. Nichimen’s 70-year history in domestic and international 
trading assures more benefits and greater prosperity to the companies with whom we deal. 

If you would like the same assistance, our representative in your country would be delighted to serve 
you. Give him a call and see. 

8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd* 

C.IVO. Box iS, Osaka, Japan Cable: "NICHIMEN OSAKA * 

London : Nichimen Co.. Ltd., London Branch Tower Block 4, HI ligate House, ludgate Hill, 

London, LCA Hamburg i Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.H. Hamburg 36, Gros6« Blelchen 12 
DueeseldOff: Oeutocfo Nichhm Gjn.bJH Duesseldorf, Immermannetrasee 13 Paris i 
Nichimen 281 Rue 3itn{Honore, Paris 1" Milano: Nichimen Italia S.p.A. Piazza 

della RejjiubbHca^YMUano 

Other Branches end lleisen Representatives! If RUN • MADRID • BRUSSELS • NEW YORK • CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO • LOS ANGELES • MONTREAL • MEXICO CITY • CARACAS • BUENOS AIRES • 5*0 PAULO 
LAGOS • MOMBASA • NAIROBI • SEYROUTH • BAGHDAD-KARACHI • CALCUTTA • RANGOON ■ SINGAPORE 

Djakarta • Bangkok • Saigon • hong konc • Manila • Sydney • Melbourne, etc. 





Wky your help makes sense 


Many people find the fiict.s of world'hunger far too uppttJU ( # Total did amounted to nearly £| million spe>i t in o\cr 80 

ing to grasp. What Oxfttm tries to $uy/in every possible,wnyf countries. All grants are administered on thfc spot by recog- 
il can, is that hunger is not a multi-million statistic, a cold nised international organisations or Oxfam’s own Field 

fact to evoke brief horror and then be shrugged off. World Directors. Careful watch is kept on projects and regular 

hunger is people, suffering and dying. This is why it docs reports called for. 

make sense to help Oxfum. yjf Money <ertt to Oxfam works. It buys food and medical 

If you are undecided about the value of overseas-aid organ- supplies in emergencies, welfare and re-habilitaiion for 
isa tions, the following points may interest you. refugees, seed, fertilizer, tools and training to help end hunger 

* Oxfam'* resources are insufficient (o help whole countries, permanently in developing countries. 

but wc have a job to do in helping people who are too far There's nothing sentimental about all this. It is down-to- 

down the queue to benefit Irom large-scale international earth work that feeds, clothes, houses, trains and cares lor 

programmes. people. It makes sense. . *■ a ^ 

* Our .iid goes IVor|people unpeople. Support c'djncs IVoyi , y y^w^nM^ bejp.'yeudijn do so Jfiiday- • with a cheque, 
all over the country, froln y^unj and ? oy/Ykjfc and-poori Vje* J jjo*a$otfk* <# cc*W. Ifow^r 1% or small your gift, 
claim no religious or political allegiance. We" appeal ipr “ you , m ay be sure'il will help soiA»n% 4 onicwhcre. 
support vs liei'cx er \n c can - from busrnessmen and housewives, 
trade unionists and teachers, painters and pop-stars. 

Tha nks lose much voluntary help and 22 years’ experience 
Oxfam is able to keep its costs low. Administrative costs 
account for only id. in every shilling. 
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Will your next tape recorder turn out to be one of tbeie ? 


Not if it's an Ampex. We’ve made more magnetic tape re- give your pqbpla a thorough course and main- 

corders than anybody else in the world. And none of our tenance of orur equipment—either at onqof our plants or on- 

customers has ever found himself with a white elephant on the-Job. Our Parts and Service DMsIqh parts for 

his hands. The first recorder we ever made—the.recorder every recorder we ever fhade and nee dfcpojtfr'all over the 

that pioneered the industry—Is still In service. And right world, Qur Engineerings Division provldqs’modernization 

from the start we‘ve held to the idea that no matter how kits which make it possible to Incorporate new advances in¬ 
good a recorder is. it’s only as good as the service of the to older machines. And no matter how old a recorder is, our 

•company that made it. We’ve built up the lajrgast staff of Service Laboratory can give It a new lease of life. Services 

Service Engineers In the industry, ahxf stationed them in like these don’t gel mentioned on spec sheets (they can’t be 

practically every major city In the woffcf. We have specified). But they’re the invaluable extra that can 

Contract Engineers who work full-time In customer in* mean the difference between a wise investment and a 

stallations. And these people are backed up by a _ white elephant. Wr ite to: Ampex Great Britain Limited, 

corps of Technical Service Engineers. We have a Acre Road, Reading, Berkshire. Telephone: 84411. 

Training Division, a lull-time staff of instructors who’ll Sales and service throughout the world. 
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An earthmover fit work on a motorway 
site or a refrigerator van d&HyerjngtQ 
the supermarket... CepO-lbility is there 
—in the form of friction materials for 
clutch and brake linings, thermal 
insulation and industrial hoses. Plant 
for servicing a coaqh fleet—more 
evidence of Cape^ibijity in the field of 
modern transportyCspe-ability is the 
result of a partnership of progressive 
industries serving the motor, building, 
shipping and general engineering 
industries. Cape-Msitity is all this and 
more—strength ir||e$earch, quality in 
manufacture, and li^rtness to new trends. 



The Cape Asbestos Group of Companies 
114 Park Street, London, W.1 
T elephone: G ROsve nor 6022 




Arranging for intcrnatiohaffiiHfyfq is quite another 

. • That’s when to know 



ihe s pecialist intep^&ial bank 



The Cha$e { Manhattan rrequippeo^nSsc a loan for you 
actually inside the country Witli ij^hich you arc dealing. 
But this is onl}- one of the ^jpcciafifct services it can offer. 
For the Chase Manhattan, the leading bank for business in 
the U.S*j has offices in the w orkl*tkpy financial centres, and 
tltf &rg$t of any bank. 

This unique organisation can be set in motion immed¬ 
iately from the Londoh Offices of the Batik. The result is i 
service that's complete. It’s also rhe fastest possible. 

So ifyoudoauv kindofbushjessovci'seas. remember you 
have a friend at Chase Manhattan, your specialist intenu* 
tional bank. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 

«Hl| ImuMiH liability mi*. ttw !*s h jI t»u S!i‘* if Stw 
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the product is only part of the deal 


An electronic component is a valve or a transmitting 
tube; a photo-electric cell or a magnetic memory core; 
a transistor or an integrated circuit; or one of a 
hundred devices which are at the heart of modern 
electronics. 

But to the equipment manufacturer it is not the com¬ 
ponents alona which are all-important. He secs them 
only as part of a transaction which should provide him 
with research and applications know-how, technical 
data and assistance in many forms, and an assurance 
of dependability which can only come from exceptional 
experience in production and quality control. 



MULIARD LIMITED • MULLARD HOUSE 


This is the kind of support that goes with Mullarcl 
products, and with emphasis on quality and perform¬ 
ance. The plants in which the products are made are 
purpose-built; much of the intricate machinery and 
test gear is designed and engineered on the spot; even 
glass is specially made and metals processed from the 
basic raw materials so that quality may be controlled 
from the earliest stage. 

Fourteen separate plants, twenty thousand employees, 
serving the Electronics Industry ... if we are not 
serving your Company already, please let us know if 
we can help you. ' 

Milliard 


i 


TORRINSTON PLACE 


LONDON W.C.1 
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1 Face to Face 

W hen American and South Vietnamese aircraft started bombing targets fa 
North Vietnam last weekend, they were taking {tart in a drama Sifted 
for the benefit of Mr Kosygin, the Russian prime minister, who whs this wddk 
on a very important visit indeed to North Vietnam. If the UrtitedStates had 
not reacted to Sunday's attacks by Vietcong forces bn the American helicopter 
base at Pleiku, the Russians would surely have drawn the conclusion that South 
Vietnam had been written off in Washington. Mr McNamara, the Secretary of 
Defence, described the Pleiku attack accurately enough as a “test of the will 
and of the political purpose of the United States.” The North Vietnamese could 
reckon either on inflicting a considerable blow to American prestige fa front 
of their Russian guest, or else on gaining Russian sympathy and aid in case 
o reprisals. They have now received Russian sympathy, and may yet receive 
some Sam anti-aircraft missiles as a more tangible token of revolutionary 
solidarity. But the American counter-attack may have made Mr Kosygin hesitate 
to offer more than Sams and sympathy. 

1 Russian support for North Vietnam may now, for the moment, be confined 
to arms for that country’s defence, as distinct from positive encouragement for 
its purposes further south. The message that the American aircraft Were trying 
to convey to Mr Kosygin was that the United States is willing in certain circum¬ 
stances to see the war in south-east Asia grow rather than be lost. There is no 
reason to suppose that he failed to take the point, or that its impact on him will 
have any other effect than to increase the caution with which Russian policy 
operates in areas where the United Stales says it has vital interests. - : 

The really important event of the past week, indeed, is riot thifc Mids ‘across 
tlte 17 th parallel. It is Mr Kosygin's arrival in Hanoi. His visit reasserts 
Russia's interest in south-easr Asia, an area from which Russia finder 
Khrushchev had largely withdrawn. The Soviet Union's motives doubtless 
include a desire to have some say in a part of the world where there are several 
communist parties that have been taking China's side in the Sino-Soviet dispute! 
But they almost certainly also include—and this is what gives western diplomacy 
its chance—Russia's apprehension about the possible consequences ©fa spread¬ 
ing confrontation between the United States and China. 

There is plainly a divergence between Russiari and Chinese interests in the 
course now to be pursued in Vietnam. Russia would very likely be content 
with a settlement by which South Vietnam could be neutralised in tf way which, 
though it might imply the later reunification of the country under Mr Ho Chi 
Minh, would at least allow the Americans to extricate themselves gracefully. 
China, on the other hand, has an interest in an American withdrawal that is as 
publicly catastrophic■ as possible; such a humiliation wbuld shake ; Western 
positions elsfewhere in Asia, disintegrating the South-East Asia Treaty Organisa¬ 
tion and encouraging those forces in Japan who wish for a more distant 1 relation¬ 
ship with the United States. ’ ’ : ’ 

Thus Mr Kosygin may quite possibly be looking for some arrangement'that 
would be a Cuba in reverse, enabling the United States to disentangle itscllf from 
a difficult position and then prepare another and possibly mofe hbldabfc ;lhte 
of defence to protect Siam. The Chinese will doubtless demand more than this, 
and the United States is unlikely to be content with an agreement that left it the 
shadow while the communists gathered the Substance of advantage. But' the 
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apparent divergence between Russia's approach and China's 
does offer the West some chance to save as much as possible 
from a desperately difficult and dangerous situation. Certainly 
any action that persuades Russia of the advantage of com¬ 
promising is a step in the right direction. 

Much now turns on the report of Mr McGeorge Bundy, 
President Johnson’s special adviser on security affairs, who 
was in Saigon at the weekend. It is likely that Mr Bundy 
was principally concerned with the political situation as dis¬ 
tinct from the immediate military one. The prospects of 
keeping the Vietcong* rebellion under control would be far 
brighter if there was a cbgnce of a stable and strong govern¬ 
ment in Saigon. The present welter of Catholics, Buddhists 
and students, fomented by ambitious generals and intriguing 
politicians, is hideously discouraging. There is a real possi¬ 
bility that before long a government will emerge in Saigon 
determined to negotiate directly with the north. Then indeed 
the conflict of democratic principle and real rock-bottom 
interest would become brutally evident. The United States 
would, on the face of it, have no alternative but to agree to the 
end of American influence in Vietnam in circumstances that 
would leave little possibility of salvaging any western position 
in south-east Asia. That is the boundless risk of standing for 
“ democratic ” solutions. 

If President Johnson decides that, come what may, the war 
in South Vietnam must be fought to total victory, then he 
will probably give the order to intensify the American mili¬ 
tary effort in the area still further. But such an intensification 
could also serve another, rather different and more instructive 
purpose ; it could be a preliminary, not to a push for uncondi¬ 
tional victory, but to establishing a better negotiating position 
for a settlement short of total victory over the Vietcong. 
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Greater pressure could still be put on the feuding parties of 
Saigon to come to some sort of agreement among themselves. 
The chance is still open to persuade all the brooding and 
interested powers that their interests will be best served not 
by an indefinitely unfolding war, but by an accommodation 
achieved on the spot and agreed to by the outside sponsors 
of Vietnamese politics. 


P olicymaking for Vietnam is indeed like making bricks 
without straw. But it can probably be simplified by an 
understanding on the part of all the communist countries in¬ 
volved—and particularly Russia, with its interest in restraint 
—that there are limits beyond which the Vietcong cannot push 
things in the south without bringing down American reprisals 
on the north. There is no call to specify exactly what these 
limits are ; but to make it clear that they exist, the shot 
across Mr Kosygin's bows was essential. 

What is at stake is not merely the obligations the United 
States has to the South Vietnamese government (obligations, 
and governments, can change with circumstances), but the 
belief of President Johnson and his advisers that the United 
States must keep some influence on the Asian mainland. 
What they have to decide is whether South Vietnam is essen¬ 
tial to that purpose and, if so, what can be done to improve 
the situation there ; or whether the line is to be drawn else¬ 
where, and if so where and how. This can only be an Ameri¬ 
can decision, but America’s allies should give Washington 
their understanding support even though nerves are tested. 
There is no position for the West in Asia unless the United 
States keeps a sure influence there. If the American position 
is undermined, we shall all suffer. 


Brummagem Tactics 

The party racialists have had too long a run in exploiting 
race as an electoral issue 


rpHHRE is a real danger now that the next general election, 
early or late, will be fought surreptitiously over race. For 
parties uneasily balanced in electoral opinion the racial issue, 
especially in urban seats, may make all the difference next 
time. Indeed Conservative managers must now be hoping 
that the next round of by-elections will be in run-down city 
divisions and not in the uncoloured counties which produced 
only sluggish Tory swings last week. Smart local tacticians 
on both sides see race as the jackpot question. 

So the Home Secretary and the Leader of the Opposition 
have been caught elbowing each other to claim pride of place 
as the tougher immigration officer. Tory MPs have been 
calling in the Commons for fingerprints on passports, assisted 
repatriation and an end to all immigration soon. Sir Gerald 
Nabarro even thought it desirable to cap his reappearance as 
a parliamentary candidate with a promise not to let Britain's 
Birming ham look like Alabama's. If much of the steam 
behind the Tory racialists is generated in and around the 
Brummagem stronghold of Mr Geoffrey Lloyd, it should be 
recorded that local Labour hearts did not at all rejoice when a 


Tory liberal, Mr Aubrey Jones, barely escaped the chop from 
his constituency association. 

There are now no discernible party policies on immigration 
except “ Keep ’em down ” and “ Keep 'em out.” When the 
Home Secretary decided to crack down on what arc called the 
“ illegals,” did he even consult all the Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries concerned ? There is a suspicion that he was stampeded. 
If he had not been so hasty, he might have asked himself 
whether cutting down the number of coloured women who 
enter the country as dependants of one kind or another will 
do much to help relations between white and coloured 
communities. It is more likely to push up the incidence of 
venereal disease. He might have asked, too, whether the test 
of a bona fide student really ought to be that he has a letter 
from one of Dr Nkrumah’s doctrinaire bullyboys in his pocket. 
One suspects that to stop a leakage of io^ooo coloured people 
a year into this tight little island of $4 million the British 
immigration service has been empowered to be as beastly as 
it likes to anyone with an off-white skin. This is the policy 
on which both front benches are now agreed. 
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What "will be the result of barricading die front door ? 
No doubt some hopeful wretches will be turned away from 
London airport. Perhaps that will please Sir Cyril Osborne, 
Mr Harold Gurden and others. No doubt some of the tatty 
Pakistani travel agents will have to find another racket. That 
will please everyone. But if one were a Pakistani travel agent 
one would now be exploring the possibility of direct flights 
to Dublin, and then herding the clientele on to the night 
steamer from Dun Laoghaire. After all such officially un¬ 
desirable aliens as Chief Enahoro and Mr Lincoln Rockwell, 
the American Nazi, got in that way, as the Home Office may 
remember. One even hopes the Irish loophole will be 
exploited, if only to expose once more the prejudice that 
exempted white Irishmen from the Immigrants Act. Of 
course Irish labour is essential to the British economy; but 
what goes for the Irish that way goes double for the coloured 
immigrants. Perhaps the Brummagem backbenchers will 
favour the Commons with a fighting speech or two on 
economic growth any day now. 

The favourite speech of the moment is, it goes without 
saying, the one Sir Alec Douglas-Home made in Hampstead: 
how relations have been better since the Immigrants Act, how 
limitation has helped coloured people to fit into the community 
“ happily and with dignity,” how all that is needed is more 
of the same medicine. But social workers among coloured 
people do not report any such improvement in communal 
relations. And just what is being done by the central govern¬ 
ment or by local authorities to secure integration with happi¬ 
ness or dignity ? The answer in Birmingham, Brixton or 
anywhere that coloured people have become concentrated is 
still precious little. 

Those liberals who argue that the concentrations are no¬ 
where so great that they present a serious problem are not 
helping anyone. It is true that even Smethwick has no more 
than some 5,000 Indians and West Indians in it. But since the 

Arms for Israel 

Western timidity has made the 
military aid going to Israel look more 
sinister than it really is 

I N a bad world the sorry alternative to disarmament is to 
work for a rough balance of power between countries or 
groups of countries that consider each other a military threat. 
This is at least as true in the Middle East as it is anywhere 
else. While it would be qucerly unimaginative to have no 
scruples about supplying additional tinder to an area that 
smoulders so persistently, western governments have tenta¬ 
tively accepted Israel's argument that this involves the lesser 
risk. The greater one would be to allow the Arabs, which 
in this case means specifically Egypt, to reach the stage of 
believing themselves so much more powerfully armed than 
Israel that they will be encouraged to take the initiative of 
striking first. Since 1959, when the supply of Russian 
weapons to Egypt became limited by little more than their 
cost, the governments of the United States, France, Britain 
and, now it turns out, west Germany have been concerned 
to prevent Israel from dropping too far behind. The reason- 
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Nottihg Hilt punch-tips first showed this country how fitftited 
its stock of tolerance was whfcri it came to the b^'evtn 5,000 
immigrants seeni too much for many British coipixhjnities t6 
stomach. Education is a problem (it raised an ugly head at 
Southall) but not yet a serious pne. So is health. But every¬ 
one has known for years that the biggest headache is housing. 
It is where the ghettos grow that relations are worst, vie* is 
spreading and health is endangered. 


I f British parties want to pretend that they have an immigra¬ 
tion policy, and that they are acting (as they say they are) 
for the good of the immigrants themselves, they will have to 
start thinking about real schemes for new, integrated housing. 
That will be worth a hundred plans for free tickets back to 
Jamaica. They will have to start thinking of the social ne^ds 
and welfare of coloured people already here. That will be 
worth more than all the health checks that could be devised 
at ports of entry. They will have to start thinking about real 
money to be spent on special schools where immigrants present 
a temporary language problem. That will be worth more than 
a whole corps of finger-print men. 

The only way to fight the new Brummagem electoral tactics 
is to face squarely what immigration involves and make a 
social success of the immigration that has already happened. 
Liberals in all parties will do no good by running for cover, 
explaining that their official party policies do not make 
immigration an election issue. The worst thing is to suggest 
that Britain's “ dark million " is a reserve labour army that 
can be booted back to its recruiting grounds because Britain 
can't be bothered with it any more. The recipe for a break¬ 
down in race relations is to hem in a minority community, 
treat it as second-rate, and reiterate continually that it is 
present only on sufferance. Which would Brummagem men 
prefer: a dozen cheap seats or a dark explosion ? 


ing behind this policy stands up better than many of the ways 
adopted for carrying it out. 

Secrecy is part and parcel of the whole unsavoury business 
of arms trading. But if secrecy is exaggerated beyond the 
frontiers of fuzziness, if discretion becomes deceit, the 
exposure when it comes, as come it must in time, comes with 
a bang. So it has been with the west German agreement to 
supply Israel with some £30 million worth of conventional 
war material. The agreement dates back as far as i960, and 
two-thirds of the sum is already accounted for ; yet it is only 
now, and in the most inept possible way, that the German 
parliament and public (and the Israeli parliament too) have 
learnt a little of what has been going on. Consequently, a 
policy that is stoutly defensible in itself was so obscured 
behind the sinister-seeming folds of its cloak that it has been 
stabbed by its own dagger. 

Naturally, with Israeli officers training in Germany, there 
have from time to time been rumours in the press ; probably 
President Nasser, at least, has had a fair inkling of what was 
going on for a year or more. Recently, west Germany has 
come in for its share of scolding from Cairo, but, with German 
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investment building up in Egypt, Nasser shrewdly kept his 
fire in reserve^ It blew up now because the Egyptians, it 
seems, miscalculated Bonn's reaction to thpir invitation to 
Herr Ulbyricht, the .east German leader, to visit Cairo next 
month. The (Visit may have been wished on the Egyptians 
by a Moscow anxious to launch Herr Ulbricht on new diplo¬ 
matic patfy$ ; even so, it fits in well enough with Cairo’s 
concept of non-alignment. Confronted by Bonn’s hard re¬ 
action, President Nasser (accused already and loudly by the 
Israelis of making sinister use for military purposes of German 
scientists) dived intp.hia pocket for ^yhat was, from his point 
of view, the perfect cpuntcr-blast. In the explosions that 
followed, it, has been the west German government that has 
had to duck; on Wednesday, the president of the Bundestag 
confirmed the news, already spread by a jubilant Cairo, that 
Germany had suspended the supply of arms to Israel. 

In i960, when Dr Adenauer and Mr Ben-Gurion met and 
agreed on the arms deliveries, the arms scale was beginning 
to tip seriously towards Egypt. The Soviet Union had started 
sending military hardware to Cairo in 1955, but at that time 
with some regard to balance. Between 1959 and 1961, the 
flow of weapons was unclogged and, with Russian help, Egypt 
was able roughly to double the size of its forces. It then 
devolved on the former tripartite powers—America, Britain 
and France, who after the establishment of Israel had tried 
to maintain a balance of strength between Jews and Arabs— 
to help Israel to keep up. The United Stares was reluctant 
to be involved directly, since this would surely be interpreted 
as competition of a sort betweeen Moscow and Washington. 
(This rule was broken in 1962 when, concerned about Egypt's 
possession of ground-to-air missiles, America agreed to let 
Israel have short-range Hawk missiles.) From this sprang 
the German secret commitment. 

There was never a question of a parity between Egypt 
and Israel. On the calculation that an Israeli behind a 
gun is three times as effective as an Egyptian, and on the 
usual defence-to-attack-ratio, the Israelis have aimed at getting 
an armoury roughly equal to a third of Egypt's. But the 
Israelis themselves are now doubting their own calculation: 
the proportion of Oriental Jews (lesser fighting men than 
their European compatriots) in the Israeli army has increased 
with the new immigration trends ; the Egyptians, meanwhile, 
have had practice training in the Soviet Union and a long 

Coal’s Case to Answer 


I N a written answer in Parliament this week, designed to 
“dispose of recent alarmist reports in the press” about 
the coal industry, Mr Lee, the Minister of Power, announced 
that “there is no question of the government arbitrarily 
requiring a reduction ” in “ the present capacity of the 
industry of around 200 million tons ” a year. He went on: 
The government accept for the present the case for trying to 
maintain the position of coal (deep-mined and open cast) at 
around its recent level of 190-200 million tons and is studying 
methods to assist the industry’s efforts accordingly. In the 
longer-term, the coal industry will be fitted into our national 
fuel policy. . * . 
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hard taste of the reat.thiqg in the Y&neftt And in;certain 
areas of defence,, the Israelis protest*they have; still no 
effective counter to Egyptian power.. some rime, they 
have been expressing their concern about Egypt** fleet of 
fast patrol boats carrying ship-to-sbOrc missiles whose range 
rpight be. short and inaccurate but which could: still do hprrid 
damage to Israel’s coastal cities. 


T he suspension of German shipments is disquieting; both 
for itself and-for its.possible effects. It is Understandable 
that, in election year,iBonn was uqdefr powerful domestic pres-* 
sure to cut short an embacrassmem^ But wodd there have 
been so much fuss if the deal, from the first, had been .more 
straightforward? In 1962, America’s public decision to send 
the Hawk missiles set off a violent reaction in Cairo, but not 
fpr very long. And France, which in the past has been fairly 
forthright about the military aid it sends to Israel, is now 
managing to mend its fences with the Arabs, including Egypt, 
while steadily refusing to allow Arab pressure to influence its 
policy towards Israel. 

Or so it seems. If the French persevere, and particularly 
if they get away with it, General de Gaulle’s way of doing 
things could, in this respect, be an object lesson to others-^ 
including Britain when Mr Eshkol, the Israeli prime minister, 
pays his promised visit to London late next month. If the 
West believes, as it does, that Israel has the right to continue 
to exist—behind its present frontiers—there is nothing under¬ 
hand or shady in supplying the power that gives this belief 
a more solid foundation than pious hope: only hypocrisy or 
excessive timidity make it so. 

At the same time, it is important for western countries to 
adjust to the fact that while they may fully believe that the 
weapons going to Israel are deterrent, and deterrent only, the 
Arabs do not. No westerner is likely to make much dent in 
the Arab tenet that sooner or later Israel will press for more 
land and that western armour gives it the means for 
the supposed inevitable aggression. But While there may 
not be much point in arguing with Arabs about this, there 
is every point in trying to convince Arab friends, and this 
should include President Nasser, that we ourselves are acting 
in good faith towards them. In order to do this, we must 
first make totally certain that it is true. 

If Britain wants a margin of “ coal 
insurance ” for its fuel future, 
the amount should not be decided 
simply through lobbying 

Later he indicated to a press conference that there is no 
possibility of the present ad. a gallon tax on fuel oil being 
removed. His answer to Parliament was clearly a temporising 
statement, drawn up to mean different things to different 
people. Does it also mean that the nation’s fuel policy is really 
going to be decided through lobbying, and what should out¬ 
siders’ verdict be ? 

The one certain judgment for any outsider is that it would 
be quite wrong for die government to give British coal mining 
any guarantee, here and now, that it will be enabled to go 
on producing 200 million tons a year indefinitely. That being 
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bie «da» 4 t(;d ttiaube future size of Britain’s 
coal b|du^r j$ a real pro&etp'fbrthe country, economic as 
' WU as poBi^cd.. '. 

No Labour minister needs-reminding of the political prob¬ 
lem. The 30 members of Parliament who have their 
incomes supplemented by the National Union Of Mine- 
workers represent almost the only, certainly the strongest, 
straight industrial, lobby anywhere at Westminster. Like any 
Labour lobby in this parliamentary situation, they cannot go 
away and vote Tory; but they, remain a hefty pull on all 
governmental decisions regarding fuel. Moreover, the miners, 
quite effiktivety, Opuld do more than talk, and less than strike.. 
** Working jto rtjle ” i? not a .tactic they have employed since 
the war. But if they once began conscientiously to apply all 
the safety regulations that they and colliery managers are 
legally bound to obey, a coal crisis in Britain would begin 
developing tomorrow. 

Economically, the problem is one seyerat other major indus¬ 
trial economies share with Britain. ■ Much of Britain’s. coat 
output costs more than various imported fuels—crude oil from 
the Middle East, North Africa and Russia, coal from America, 
naphtha and methane and liquid petroleum gases to make town 
gas—can be imported for. At present, it is inherited govern¬ 
ment policy (a) not to permit imports of American coal and 
Soviet oil; (b) to maintain an excise duty on oil products used 
as general fuels, and an import duty on liquid petroleum gases 
(though not on methane); and (c) to impose on the electricity 
supply industry Whitehall’s choice of how much nuclear 
generating capacity shall be installed. But otherwise, beyond 
setting each nationalised fuel industry certain financial targets 
for return on their capital (kind ones to coal), the government 
allows them commercial freedom. Some other countries carry 
rather further their protection for indigenous fuel industries, 
of which large parts are similarly uncompetitive. The miners 
and the National Coal Board would settle for no more than the 
continentals get—a flat guarantee of annual tonnage. 

T he coal board, in the last five years, has been closing its 
least economic pits at an average rate af 50 collieries and 
losing men, for this and other reasons, at 30,000 a year: since 
1959 it has cut its labour force by 160,000, without signifi¬ 
cant troubles about redundancy (aircraft manufacturers, please 
learn). It argues, with utter conviction, that this is the utmost 
it can manage without causing labour trouble. The pits to go 
are concentrated in South Wales, Scotland and Durham, and 
the board is engaged in closing down communities, not just 
coal-producing units. Lord Robens says, “ You may tell me 
it is not my business to take social costs into account, and 
legally you are right. But show me any competent manager 
who would sit in my chair and act on that—presuming that 
he still wants coal from the mines which can produce it 
cheaply.” 

If that were all, the problem would be short-term transi¬ 
tional. It is in fact at least medium-term transitional. The 
trouble is that the pits which can produce coal cheaply cannot 
be stepped producing more of it, if the industry is to take 
advantage of their potential cost savings. This year the 
industry, as it is, would produce 7 million tons more coal than 
it can hope to sell. Closures will cut out more than 4 million 
tons of that; but nearly 3 million tons will go into stocks on 
the ground—which would not hurt anybody much—unless 



. the coal boardj 

of Durbam. ^f , r . „ v . 

efficient core ’ofIH. 
ductivity at 4-6 per centforanotberfour or fiv*yqym If tjtey 
do, total output of coal wilt notdrop—-evert at the presentrftte 
of closures. 

About 33 million tons of annualoutputare now produced 
at heavy losses, as much again are produCC«it at some margin 
;of loss, B64 still itu (be ^abort-|«i^!tbe coal board argues 
that with a “core ’* capacity promblf? caplh^ of producing 
220-240 million tons cheaply, any attc^ to)^ 

■ 200 million tons would raise overheads pef 
to force it to raise prices. Hence the', arguments* about for¬ 
giving some of coal's capital charges. Thfe wpufd hot effect 
what the nation pays for coal, but wouldaffect who pgyr it. 

.The longer-term argument—-1980 is as. fir as LwdRbbet^ 
Wants to look—treats the maintenance .of 200: million qjritxif 
coal capacity as an insurance premium foe security 
of British energy supplies. (If we found gSs or, bettefioil 
under the North Sea, the whole security case would be super¬ 
seded.) By 1980 the country may be using. 400 mfliiori tons 
or so of “ coal equivalent so coal could not insure more than 
half. For the coal board this concertina of an argunient can 
be opened out much farther: postulate a satisfactory rate of 
world economic growth, and on present figures you may be 
postulating markedly rising prices for coal in 30-40 years. 
Assume a 20-30 years' life for any natural gas you find, .and 
your backstop then is nuclear energy. But is this worth relying 
on—yet ? 

This longest term argument is hot too satisfying, either; 
but none of us who is unconvinced has fully answered it. It is, 
certainly, a case to answer and it has been put -across with 
bravura. But the answers that can be provided by a badly 
organised Ministry of Power, with an inexperienced politician 
in Mr Lee on top, are not likely to be properly thought 
through. 

Taking what advice (and example from abroad).it can, the 
government may eventually have to decide whether it wants 
to maintain a given level of coal capacity—or coal capacity up 
to a certain cost per ton—and how much. If the government 
decides to answer “ yes '' to the question whether to give some 
special support to coal—and, whatever Mr Lee’s Energy 
Advisory Committee answers, it should be soon—it should 
look again at the question “ how ? ” The present inherited 
mixture of expedients is even less likely to be right than the 
coal board's favourite figure. 

Possibly the best method would be to scrap all the existing 
protective devices, oblige the coal hoard to compete on price 
and then pay subsidies to electricity to cover any extra costs 
of using coal, and then to coal itself (first, by forgiving 
interest, secondly by adjusting its financial charges even 
further). This would involve bearing the cost on the general 
tax bill rather than by taxing fuel coasumers as such. It would 
be the least economically distorting way of accepting the extra 
cost on Britain as fuel security insurance—if it is worth doing 
at all. The final decision (as economists and technocrats have 
found in the European Community) must be political. But like 
other problems affecting the British economy in many different 
ways (another, overseas investment, is mentioned on page 
687), the issue deserves at least one bout of painstaking 
study before being settled by prejudice and lobbying. 
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ECONOMIC POLITICS 

Wrong Way Round? 


W HAT is likely to be ‘the British gov¬ 
ernment’s economic and political 
strategy now ? Rightly or wrongly, the 
economic advice which it i$ getting is that 
the pressure of demand is likelv to remain 
remarkably strong for the next few months, 
but itoay then turn down towards the end 
of the year. Outsiders might therefore 
say that this provides a powerful case for 
keeping in being a 7 per cent Bank rate 
(which should provide a .useful immediate 
restraint bn stockbuilding), but for being 
wary about introducing a tough budget 
(because higher tax rates usually exert their 
main effect on demand only after a time 
lag). Instead, the signs ate that the Gov¬ 
ernment may allow itself to be bounced 
round an odd little circle of pressures the 
wrong way round, and thus end up with 
a basically illogical order of policies. 
Provided that this Friday’s trade returns 
for January arc satisfactory—and that is 
an important proviso—it clearly wants to 
make some early reduction, say of 2^ per 
cent, in the import surcharge, before the 
fifta meeting the week after next. Once it 
had done that, it would be very Hkely to 
want to reduce Bank rate too. But mean¬ 
while orthodox opinion is telling it that the 
budget would then have to be a restrictive 
one: just the same pattern as in that vear 
of monstrous economic erfors, 1962. 


Electoral Calculations 

M r Wilson’s political dilemma might 
then be: whether to hurry into a 
quick election in the hope that reductions in 
the surcharge and Bank rate might surest 
to the electorate that Labour’s tourniquet 
had worked, or whether to fear that a dis¬ 
inflationary budget might make the Govern¬ 
ment even more unpopular with the voters 
than it is now ? Overhanging this calcula¬ 
tion is the fear that, if there is less pros¬ 
perity and a big swing against Labour next 
winter, the Government might then be 
forced to the country in the worst possible 
circumstances, as a result of eroding by- 
elections. There is also the immediate 
problem of the steel nationalisation bill, to 
which Mr Wilson has firmly committed 
himself, although there is said to be some 
danger that two right wing Labour MPs 
may vote against it, as the umred Liberals 
and Conservatives certainly will. If Mr 
Wilson did decide for a May or June elec¬ 
tion, one theory at Westminster is that he 
might use his steel commitment as a stalk¬ 


ing horse.. He might try to extricate him¬ 
self from any political loss on, this bill by 
running it in Parliament direddy after the 
rent bill; and then, if he is held up on steel, 
go to the country on the ground that the 
Government’s desire to protect tenants is 
being frustrated. 

So far, however. Labour MPs are remain¬ 
ing glued together in every division lobby. 
On Tuesday, two Labour MPs spoke against 
the Government’s aircraft policy, but then 
voted for it. In this aircraft debate, the 
Government had a majority of only five: 
because the Liberals made nonsense of their 
radical pretensions by voting for the Con¬ 
servative protest against the aircraft cuts, in 
a debate when the Labour case wad not only 
very strong but, under the influence of Mr 
Roy Jenkins, contained practical pro-Euro- 
pcan suggestions. Mr Griraond’s choice of 
tactics looks increasingly inept. 

The Conservatives in this debate did not 
giyc an impression of trying to harry the 
House into an early election. k M*ny 
of the best Tory strategists arc apparently 
convinced that their road will be easiest if 
Labour determines to struggle on through 
next winter, which would also give them 
time to replan their own policies. One of 
these new Conservative policies seems to be 
turning in a most welcome direction. There 
are increasing signs, from all sorts of 
sources, that the Conservatives may seek to 
reintrodkice the subject of Britain going into 
the European common market; and to make 
the Conservative desire to achieve this a 
major fighting point of the next election. 


Interested Again ? 

A re everyone’s feelings in Britain about 
, “going into Europe” (whatever that 
means) changing ? It looks like it, to judge 
from Tuesday’s debate in the House of 
Commons on the future of the aircraft in¬ 
dustry. The Prime Minister had already 
told the Commons on Febniary and thar 
the n government were examining a number 
of possibilities for joint research and 
development both with the United States 
and the French and other continental 
partners.” This may be a special case ; but 
it could also be a first sign that the hard 
facts of economic life are driving the Labour 
parry out of its industrial little Englandism. 

The. misgiving expressed by many 
Members of Parliament a^>out the news that 
Rolls-Royce is to go into partnership with 
the Americans to develop a' light-weight 


engine .for a vertical-fake-off plane, shows 
that' the disparity between America^ .and 
' British industrial power is producing hi 
Britain reactions similar'to those Europe 
against unrestricted American investment 
This t lm overshadowed the. significant fact 
that the Labour govtfrmpen^. /which 
originally wanted to cancel Concord, is now 
thihking of developing a light jet strikef- 
traincr and an airbus with the French and 
going, however reluctantly, towards Europe 
too. Similarly, the new Foreign Secretary, 
Mr Stewart, has been letting ft be Known 
that his trip to Brussels oh Thursday was a 
sign of the 4t continuity ” of British interest 
in Europe. . < 

Still, all this is cautious enough to give 
the Conservatives a chance to outdo the 
government in European zeal. From Mr 
Sandys, who is ready to envisage some 
“ supranational ” pooling of British and 
French nuclear forces* through the Con¬ 
servative hierarchy and the columns of the 
Spectator , to a former opponent of the 
common market like Lord Lambton, one 
can hear and read the evidence of renewed 
Tory interest in Europe. Some of this 
interest, as General dc Gaulle once pre¬ 
dicted it would, has a strongly gaullist 
tinge. But though the general said on 
February 4th that the Channel was a mere 
canal, and that crossing* it was worth 
a tunnel, there is still no ^ign that he sees 
a niche for Britain in his dream^Europe of 
the future. 


THE LEFT WING 

Old Adam 

I t was probably inevitable that the left 
wing of the Labour party would table 
a motion in the House of Commons on the 
problem of Vietnam. But the number of 
signatures and the terms of the motion are 
a depressing commentary on the party’s 
inherent weakness at testing moments in 
foreign policy. What Mr Stewart, the 
Foreign Secretary, said on the subject on 
Monday was admirably calm. The motion 
tabled on Wednesday, by contrast, suggests 
that a section of the Labour party is still 
moved by some very odd instincts. It says 
that “ United States policy springs from 
a non-acceptance of the 1954 Geneva 
declaration,” and goes on to deduce that the 
objectives of Britain and America “ cannot 
be the same.’* Have the members who 
sighed it (apart from the habitual and 
doctrinaire Aitierican-prickers) not even 
kttked at a map o 4 communist-held territory 
in Indochina now, compared it with 1954, 
an4 drawn what seera§ to, most people the 
reasonable conclusion about where the chief 
resjwhsiWIity for the present crisis lies ? 
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MOTOR CYGUtaO 


A year of sweeping aucceesep In international 
motof cycle racing* In thb tele of Man T.T. Races, 
file ftqrceet test fn the calendar, Dunlop-shod 
‘ " ‘ ~ ‘ “ 1 * i all events. 

t /aces were 
I for the fourth year 
succession the 800 tie, World jMoto Cross 
Championship was won do Dunlop, bo the home 
front too, a season of Dunlop supremacy with 
victories in all the major trials and scrambles 
Including the Scottish Six Days Trial. 


. the nprceat test tn tne calendar, 
^chhtei too|i'.-let, 2nd, 3rd places in all 
The World Championship Grand Prlx rac 
also dominated by Duniop, and for the lot 


HYDROLASTIC SUSPENSIONS 

After having supplied over IJr million Hydrolastic 
suspension units for B.M.C. 1100 cars, Dunlop 
production has now been expanded to cover the 
large quantities of new sizes required for the 
Mini Saloon ranges and the new Austin 1800 for 
which this revolutionary suspension system has 
been adopted. 


AIRCRAFT 

In 1064 Dunlop has been associated with all 
the major developments of the British aviation 
industry and Dunlop equipment specified for 
the BAC VC.10, BAC One-Eleven, HS.125, 
Short Belfast, TSR.2 and H$*Trldent. The range 
includes Vital equipment such as tyres, wheels, 
brakes, anti-skid units, thrust reverser control 
valves, landing arrester gear and other products 
supplied to aircraft constructors and operators 
all over the world. 
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Qt vmftmd how; the cut-west balance is to 
be kept even tolerably stable if one side can 
intervene across frontiersin “ wars <tf 
nadonal liberation/’ but not the other? 
The Vietnam problem will have to be taken 
to the negotiating table sooner dr later $ but 
the right time to negotiate is when there is 
a reasonable chance cf a balanced outcome. 

It is sad that-14 years after the death of 
Ernest Bevin his successor as Foreign 
Secretary in a Labour administration should 
have to contend with the same instinctive 
anti-American assumptions that he tried to 
fight within the party. Perhaps President 
Johnson and public opinion in the United 
States will rate all this at its true value. 
There arc bound to be Americans who will 
regard the motion as demonstrating, to put 
it mildly, confusion of purpose in British 
attitudes to the ^Vorld. They will be right, 
bur they would be wrong to exaggerate the 
spread of the confusion.. 

INCOMES POLICY 

Will the Board Work? 

T he white paper on the new National 
Board for Prices and Incomes was pub¬ 
lished just as we went to press. It has a 
certain ring of toughness about it. In par¬ 
ticular, although enforcement of the board’s 
judgments will rest on voluntary co-opera¬ 
tion in the first instance, the white paper 
states twice that “ the Government would 
have to consider giving the Board statutory 
authority ... if experience showed this was 
necessary.” 

The fear of employers, of course, is that 
eventual statutory enforcement of the 
board's judgments on prices is much more 
likely than statutory enforcement Of its judg¬ 
ments on wages. In any case, even while 
the “ voluntary system ” is relied on, it is 
much more likely that the board will be able 
to influence a firm to roll back a price in¬ 
crease of which it disapproves than that it 
will be able to suggest that wage increases, 
once granted, should be taken away. The 
Government itself will decide which prices 
to refer to the prices review division of the 
board, on what is bound to be a haphazard 
basis. “ Some of these [references! may 
result from complaints made to the Govern¬ 
ment by individuals, interested parties or 
independent bodies ; others will be directly 
selected by the Government.” Despite its 
haphazardness, this watch on price oligo¬ 
poly. besides being economically justifiable 
in its own right, is by far the most sensible 
quid pro quo for industry to grant, in 
return for a system which holds out any 
hope of a check to wage inflation. 

The main reason for hoping that the 
board may have seme partial success in 
Checking wage inflation is that “ in prin¬ 
ciple” the board will be able to examine 
ipajor wage claims in the pipeline, as well 
4s settlements already made. It will be 
important that it should do so, and speed 
Will then be the vital factor. It is not cer¬ 
tain that speed is going to be attained. The 
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white paper says rather weakly that “ re¬ 
ports sbbuld be available within two or three 
months of references toeing madey andif 

f Possible even more quickly in the case of 
wage] claims.” A crucial question may 
then become whether trade unionists wifi 
agree to a moratorium on tb$, settlement of 
claims that have been referteff to the bdard ; 
and also, incidentally, to a moratorium on 
other settlements while^a - deafly^^pace- 
setting” wage claim for the year is under 
review. There is a danger that the machin¬ 
ery of the board—which is to have its oWn 
backroom staff including “ accountants, ex¬ 
perts on industrial relations, economists ahd 
statisticians ’’—might be made too Parkin¬ 
sonian and topheavy. 

The other vital point will be the ‘‘norms” 
or “ guiding lights ” recommended for each 
year, The staff and office of. Ned, are to be 
brought into action to help recommend 
these norms. One phrase in the white paper 
says that “where appropriate, cases of in¬ 
creases in money incomes other than wages 
or salaries ” (could this mean some indivi¬ 
dual dividend payments?) will be brought 
within the board’s review- Creakingly, 
uncertainly, but not entirely unhqpefully, a 
national incomes policy therefore starts ot> 
its journey, on something which looks like 
a five or six-wheeled tandem. 


GERMANY 

Purification 

D r adkraufr sometimes reminds one of 
the parody on another great man: 
Two voices are there. One is of the 
deep . . . 

And one is of art old half-witted sheep ... 
And Wordsworth both are thine! 

Often, of recent years, der Alte has used 
his incomparable position as the virtual 
creator of the modern German state to act 
in ways incomprehensible to many men. 
And yet he has now shown once again that 
in some things he remains the conscience 
of the west German republic. In an inter¬ 
view published in the Siiddeutsche Zeitung 
at the weekend he came out for a postpone¬ 
ment of the deadline of May 8th after 
which it would no longer be possible to 
prosecute war criminals for their sins. 

This issue has raised real problems of 
principle. German law has it that no 
capital crime can be prosecuted after more 
than twenty years. Germany has known 
enough of the consequences of contempt for 
the law for one 10 sympathise with the 
scruples of those who did not want to 
extend the limit to thirty years, as 50 
Christian Democrat members of the 
Bundestag, among others, have proposed. 
But to let things take their course would 
have meant that the east Germans would 
have been free to publish their records of 
Nazi war criminals (which they still refuse 
to hand over complete) and mike hay while 
the sun of propaganda burnt up Bonn; 
Coming on top of the extraordinarily lenient- 
verdicts pronounced, on February 3rd, by 


the Frankfurt criminal court on* tw^6f 
ESchmanaV ck>m*x>lltbbr#tort years, 
afrtady aemd, fcrtaef 
, other);' die iffiprefe&ir hai£ spread 
that the] n*w G*Qtiafty nb jppger dated 
about cetemonies ^ ^rificati i. * / 

Dr Addndutf his tybw tojfen bp/the 
ingenious (though not' leaaliy "uncohtested) 
ww tbit the twepty*yeaT limit should be 
loft unchanged but* be counted ftbm ?949, 
when tbtf Federal Republic* was m up, end 
not from' I945; This wouldglve an extra 
four years ihwhfch t&e east Germans #Ould 
ho longer have any excuse for withholding 
the archives of the NadMifiitfry- of 

S stice. To accept this vouM show that, 
» the old chancellor, the ^vestOermam 
realise they can have moral inffueftPe ltr the 
world only if they dissociate themselves 
thoroughly from the past. ^ ^ As; Herr 
Brandt, the Social Democrat 
the chancellorship, is also against burying 
the Nazi issue osi,JAk$' '|fekr 

Erhard is rumoured to be preparing a deci¬ 
sion on the matter, it looks as if last 
Novembers decision ridt to touch the Jliw 
will be outflanked by $ legal fiction, ft is 
about rhe best solutlbn that, cpoldf decently 
be found. *7 ' 


GHANA 

A Matter of Life and 
Death 

P resident nkrumah of Ghana has so far 
been intelligent and humane - enough 
not to be seen to stain his hands with blood ; 
it is fervently to be wished that he should 
remain thus unsullied. The lives of five of 
his countrymen are now in his hands to give 
or to have taken away ; the decision is -the 
Osagyefo’s. The five men,* two former 
ministers among them, were sentenced to 
death in a special court in Accra on Mon¬ 
day. There can be no appeal against the 
verdict. Only the president can save them. 

All five pleaded not guilty to the charges 
of conspiracy to commit treason and of area* 
son itself. A twelve-man jury unanimously 
found them guilty after a trial lasting four 
months ; the jury was out for less than 
an hour. But earlier three of these unfor¬ 
tunate Ghanaians had been found, by the 
then Chief Justice, Sir Arku Korsah, to be 
innocent of the charges against them. Sir 
Arkus judgment, made in December, 1963, 
led within two days to his removal from 
office. His verdict was retrospectively liqui¬ 
dated by the president, and all three men 
were placed on trial again in September 
1964. With them were the two others, who 
had been condemned once by Sir Arku and 
were condemned again on Monday. It is 
now too late to save the world’s respect for 
Ghanaian, justice ; but it is not too late to 
retain some faith in Ghanaian humanity. 

Faith in the ability at Ghana tb produce 
men of stature must still five ;it Was given a 
reminder, on February 4th, by this death of 
Dr J. B. Danquafi in detention. Dr Dan- 



quail was oik of the founders of modern 
Ghana; that he lost out in the political 
battle to his volatile young assistant, Kwame 
Nkrumah, was probably due to Dr Daa- 
quah's constitutional inability to hit below 
the belt. The many pilgrims to his house 
in Accra cannot fail to have been impressed 
by his magnanimity and his breadth of 
vision; he was, in the nicest sense of the 
phrase, too good to be true for the country 
and the times in which 'he was born. At 
least one visitor was told that the British 
prisons he shared with Dr Nkrumah were 
a lot more comfortable than the places of 
detention to which the Osagyefo sent him in 
“ free ” Ghana ; his death is a reminder of 
the distance bis people have yet to travel 
before they reach genuine freedom. 


GIBRALTAR 

Two-Edged Siege 

A lthough the Spanish authorities still 
k claim that their obstruction of traffic 
into and out of Gibraltar is a move to check 
smuggling, they have not bothered to pre¬ 
tend to search the vehicles which they are 
delaying so long that the frontier is virtually 
closed. General Franco’s real aim, as 
accurately stated by the newspaper Ya, is to 
make the Rock “ a ruinous burden for the 
British taxpayer and a grievous prison for 
Gibraltar's inhabitants.” This may not be 
easily achieved. If Gibraltar loses its earn¬ 
ings from tourists passing through to Spain, 
it will remain a convenient stage for the 
Morocco-bound, and its chief minisrer has 
announced plans to make it more of a holi¬ 
day resort in its own right. It is now finding 
that Morocco can supply cheaper and better 
fruit and vegetables than Spain. It may 
find Morocco (and Malta ?) very ready to 
replace the Spanish labour that is being 
restricted and might be entirely withheld. 

Nobody can object to Spain's plans to 
develop the Algeciras region. If the Franco 
government’s aim in doing this is to provide 
other work for the Spaniards whom it bars 
from working in Gibraltar, an ill wind will 
be blowing some good into a long neglected 
area. Spain will lose foreign exchange 
thereby, as well as by shutting out the 
military and other family parties who have 
been used to make frequent excursions from 
Gibraltar (the sea and air ferries to Tangier, 
in contrast, may thrive anew). Madrid 
seems confident that tourists from Britain 
will still flock unresentfully to Spanish 
beaches. Maybe; maybe not. Southern 
Portugal, where new resorts are fast 
developing, may benefit from a turning 
away of British holidaymakers from Spanish 
unfriendliness. 

General Franco's readiness to cut off his 
own people's noses should not be under¬ 
estimated—especially when he badly needs 
to distract them from other thoughts. But 
to underestimate the Gibraltarians’ rock¬ 
like qualities could also be an error. They 
are as solid against this as against earlier 
Spanish sieges. The Sjwiin of today can 
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offer them neither the livelihood nor the 
freedoms-they now enjoy. The Rock, to 
them, is not a u grievous prison,” but a 
refuge from one. 


BY-ELECTIONS 

Swing Low 

T he movements of votes in lasr week’s 
three by-elcctions in Tory-held scats 
are shown below. At East Grinstead, where 
it was known Labour would come bottom, 
Labour voters switched in sizeable numbers 
to the Liberal in order to try to get the 
Tory our; this swamped what was probably 
a simultaneous movement of some other 
East Grinstead voters from Liberal to Tory, 
and rhe Liberal share of the poll rose by 
27 per cent more than the Tory share. The 
importance of this is that the Liberals will 
need only a net gain of 3.9 per cent of the 
poll in order to win a seat from the Tories 
af what is now due to be the next by- 
election, in the Scottish seat of Roxburgh 
at (probably) the end of March. If Labour 
was crafty, it would withdraw its candidate 
from Roxburgh (where it got only 15.8 per 
cent of the poll last October), and thus 
make certain of a Tory loss to Liberal. But 
it shows no sign of doing so. 

Moved by the thought that they might 
decide the fate of Britain's government, by- 
elcctors everywhere are now concentrating 
on the two main horses in each race. In 
the other two by-elections last week, the 
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Liberals therefore lost votes-^mamly to the 
Tory at Altrincham, and apparently to 
Labour at Salisbury. But there is ground 
for arguing that the Tories did slightly 
better in both cases than the bare figures 
suggest. At-Altrincham, where there are 
nearly twice as many Tory voters as any 

CHANGES IN PERCENTAGE OF POLL 


SINCE 

OCTOBER 



Con. 

Lab. 

Lib. 

Other 

Net 

swing 

Lab. 

East Grinstead .+18 

-6 3 

+ 4-5 


to 

Con. 
+ 4 0 

Altrincham ... +32 

4-1 0 

— 5 8 

1-6 

4*1 1 

Salisbury. -01 

+ 3 0 

-4 4 

1 5 

-15 


other sort of voter, the turnout dropped by 
nearly 20 per cent; among those who 
stayed away for non-political reasons, it is 
a' fair guess that there may also have been 
nearly twice as many Tories as anybody 
else. If one " corrects «the swing for lower 
turnout,” as some people think should be 
done, Altrincham’s net swing from 
Labour to Tory would be something over 
3 per cent, instead of the listed r.i per cent. 
At Salisbury, there was an apparent net 
swing to Labour from official Conservative 
of 1.5 per cent. But the fourth candidate 
(an ex-Conscrvative MP fighting the official 
Tory purely on an " anti-carpet bagger ” 
platform) picked up 1.5 per cent of, the 
poll; counting this, and rememb:ring the 
undoubted personal vote of the previous 
Conservative MP, Salisbury can best be 
regarded as showing virtually no net change 
from October. 


Wye €conomiet 

FEBRUARY 11 , 1865 
THE 1 LL-LSED IRISH 


The ’Irish have a vague, chronic, 
general, bur very strong impression 
that they are an ill-used and 
trampled upon people. No doubt there was 
but too much ground for this impression 
in former days. The facts have long since 
been remedied or reversed ; but the 
persistent habit of mind generated by those 
facts still, and not unnaturally, survives ;— 
as was made manifest enough in the debate 
on the address on Tuesday night. The 
notion takes a variety of forms and breaks 
out in many places. Sometimes there is an 
idea that more jobs arc perpetrated in and 
for England and Scotland than in and for 
Ireland:—the impression on this side of 
the waier is just the opposite one, but that 
makes no difference to the complainants. 
Sometimes it is alleged that places are 
given to Englishmen for which Irishmen 
are equally or better fitted, and of which 
they are far more eagerly desirous and more 
pressingly in need. Sometimes the com¬ 
plaint is that little comparative attention is 
paid in Parliament to Irish members or 
devoted to Irish subjects, although, till a 
few years ago, Ireland directly or indirectly 
occupied nearly half the available nights of 


every session. Last year a new view took 
possession of the Hibernian mind. It 
dawned upon Irishmen that Ireland was 
overtaxed in comparison with Great 
Britain ; that she paid more to the revenue 
than was bargained for bv the Act of 
Union, more than her fair share in reference 
to population, greatly more than her share 
in reference to wealth. It was true that 
Ireland had been long exempted from many 
taxes which Great Britain pays, and is thus 
exempted in some cases still ; that no taxes 
arc levied in Ireland which are not also 
levied in Great Britain: that some cor¬ 
responding taxes are heavier here than 
there, and that none are lighter ;—still the 
impression remained upon the Irish mind ; 
the Corporation of Dublin made a special 
report upon the subject; and a Parlia¬ 
mentary Commission was appointed to 
examine “whether these things were so.** 
The Commission did not report: probably 
they shrunk from the labour of analysing 
their materials, ojr^thev could not agree 
upon their verdict; but they presented an 
aw<ful amount of perplexed financial figures 
and appendices. 
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TIME 

IS 

MONEY 

FOR CHAIRMEN, 
MANAGING DIRECTORS 
& COMPANY SECRETARIES 

Make the most of both. With Lombard Banking, 
money earns the maximum sufc rate of inlelest. 
Cgnent rates, paid without deduction of InuMtie Ta* are: 

5% 7 DATS’ NOTICE OF WITHDRAW \L 

5^°o 1 MONTH S NOTICE OF WITHDRAWAL 

3 MOM IIS’ NOTICF OF WITHDRAWAL 

fi°/ 0 6 MON I IIS’ NOIK I Ot WITHDRAWAL 

Minimum pci huh of deposit aic the 
same as the manes of m/htha^al 

W me oi telephone the 

Cicncial Managci. Dcpai intent W.t lot lint hei puluulars 

LOMBARD 

BANKING 

L1MITLD 

Head Off lie- Lombard House, Curzoo Street, Paik lame, 
London, W.l. GROstenor 4111 (30 lines) 

( tty Office. 31 Lombard Street, Ixmdon, 1 .C .3. 
MlNcing laute 4111 (7 lines) 


Brain he* throughout the British Ne t 




Where in the world 



|| n f l t■ > - i' r o •;NiJ r c V i: 



.t’s drawing of Token Nuclear Power PI.rot 


—iust about everywhere in the world 
of international trade! 

In EngUnd-'Ni Iio iiri an; "d fc»r the Onora! f.loctric Co., Ltd. to 
supply tin atomic roar tor corn, p!u r , r eluted pquipmont and tech* 
rmlof.K <ii data, tu a comur tuun of J.ip.mese fume hinwn as the 
r n l Atomic I’ciwi i Indu dry Gump (I Af’IG). TIi,, vital equipment, 
ami !<■( Imoloi.y w rcquiUM-I by TANG for the r.oir>ti uction of 
J.ip.iti’ , fir;t mu l< or pr.v.or | l.mt, *'<-Iicdiik d fur completion in 
Ap/ii, I'jf/i. 

In over fifty of the world's principal trade centers there are 
expencm cd flisbho trade experts ready to talk business with you 
• vvlieihr-r your bu'.mo’.s be ships, metals, machinery, textiles, 
food* or cencral commodities. Why not have a talk with your local 
TJissho representative '.onvtmvi soon. It could well be the most 
profitable chat you'll r-ver luve. 


Head Office: Higbshi-ku. Osaka, japan Cables; NlSSHOCONY OSAKA Telex. OS3264, <&3265. 0S336J t 
0S3481 Tokye Office: Tokyo Boekikaikan Bldg , Tokyo, Japan Cables NlSSHOCONY TOKYO Telex: 
TK2233. TK2234, TK2460, TK2538 London BraiKk: 14 f.nsbufy Circus. London £.C* 2 Tel. LONdon 
WiftSBBir* Talw^aK28^02‘€«V♦et^MSSHOCONY^ONI)04l^l•rl••a4^iM^H«obMr^ 1 Dusseldorf, 

faris, Barcelona, Milan and 45 major cities throughout the world. 
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■ x 

> v '* x\C " 

■ ■- - • »•*; •- i. 

‘ 40%t!»HYJ! "' 1 
(inside dimensions In inch* 


46% X 26% x 34 
(inside dimensions in inch**) 


. ■*' ' 'i- v ■ ■ 





\E*£%.l\r /VIV*| 


40% X t4% x 20 

(inside dimensior 



82% x 49% x 24 
(Inside dimensions in inUict) 


H you have a product which can be 
shipped in any one of the above containers, our 
new AirPak Savings Plan will entitle you to a 
12 % discount-figured on the gross weight of the 
shipment. 

These containers are made of extra strong, 3 - 
ply corrugated board, and can be purchased sim¬ 
ply by calling our nearest office. Because these 
containers enable us to handle your shipment more 
efficiently, we can give you this preferential rate 
to the U.S.A. and beyond to the Orient. 

When the total weight of the shipment equals 

^ dis ~ 


count. Obviously, the denser the actual cargo the 
more money yptTJl save oyer conventional, air 
freight shipping. 

And, these new containers often eliminate the 
need fei; othei; forms of packing (and their costs!). 

Let these dew |ontjdners ^eduep ypw^ shipping 
expdtoA. We’U‘b*gMd to fi avo a^Part Anf repre¬ 
sentative explore your shipping needs with you... 
recommend containers . . . and tell you approx- 
imatelyhow much your Savings WjH be. Your local 
Pan Am office or your t^an Ant Cargo Agent will 
be glad to> make arrangements. Call soon. You’ll 
find it’s a pleasant Step toward cutting costs. 

World’s most experienced airline 
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Autocrat, 1958 Islamabad, the future capital Politician, 196 $ ' 


Pakistan: Ayub's Democracy 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN WEST PAKISTAN 

ive more years of stability. That Was the world's reaction 
when President Mohammad Ayub Khan of Pakistan was 
re-elected on January 2nd by a 5-to-j majority of the 80,000 “ basic 
democrats ” over Miss Fatima Jinnah. The combined opposition 
parties had had their fling and they had been thumpingly defeated. 
And a good thing too, maybe: perhaps Ayub's victory was not 
snow-white, but wtfat would have happened once a victorious Miss 
Jinnah had tried to run a government of five parties—five cats tied 
by their tails, Ayub had called them—with little in common but 
the desire to throw him and his system out? Instead Pakistan could 
settle down to get quietly on with its economic development under 
the reasonably honest, reasonably competent, and now reasonably 
democratic regime that had replaced the shambles of parliamentary 
democracy in 1958. 

r This comfortable belief may be correct. But your correspondent 
found many Pakistanis who doubt it. Since the election, Pakistan's 
opposition has shown no readiness at all to sit down under its 
defeat. The reason is something not easily discovered from out¬ 
side the country: the really deep alienation of many intellectuals 
from the regime. They do not just disagree or criticise ; they are 
totally and bitterly hostile. 

For such people, the question asked by many foreign journalists, 
“ Suppose Miss Jinnah is elected and restores the parliamentary 
system—what then? 9 ' was the wrong question. For them, the res¬ 
toration of democracy was an ample end in itself. “When the 
1 British middle or working classes struggled to get the vote, did 
they worry how they would then use it ? You foreigners who think 
the politics of a developing country must be about economics are 
simply wrong,” one was told. “ This is our politics. Let us have 
democracy, then we can argue about economics—and only then 
will we get the right answers.” 

So your correspondent argued for hours one evening with respec¬ 
table middle-class politicians, a lawyer among th^Sa, about just how 
far they were prepared to defy the ^QD^Vnution or the law. Should 
they boycott the National As^tnbly elections due in March, since 
the system was hopelessly rigged? This has been the big argument 
within the position, with West Pakistanis generally in favour of 


a boycott while opposition leaders from Bast Pakistan, where Miss 
Jinnah has much more support, argued that they must stand up 
and fight the election - which they have all, both cast and west, 
now decided to do. 

Bur if they had boycotted the elections, what then ? Civil dis¬ 
obedience ? Gandhi with mass support tried it in 1942, against a 
regime no tougher, and the British were still in India five years 
later. We must imitate the Vietcong, said the youngest and the 
toughest of the politicians. And were they prepared to shoot their 
neighbour, and his wife and his children to get their way? No, said 
an older man, yet it may come to that. 

No doubt most of this Was words (Pakistan's opposition's strong 
on words). There is no sign of a mass base for civil disobedience, 
let alone a guerrilla movement, even if the leaders were serious. 
Yet it is striking to find responsible men even talking in these 
terras. One may equally discount the hostility of the students, who 
in Karachi, for instance, have been on an essentially political strike, 
now petering out, since December. “ Schoolboys ” might 
indeed be a truer description of some. But boys no older 
have been a political force elsewhere, and these are next year’s 
young men. 

Most of Pakistan's lawyers and many journalists are hostile: 
the press is curbed and, though the judiciary at high court level 
and above has fully preserved its independence, the lawyers' libera^ 
ideals drawn from British law are offended by the many restrictive 
ordinances. The West Pakistan government, for instance, in amend¬ 
ing an ordinance struck down by the high c&urt, recently extended 
yet further its already extensive powers of preventive detention. 

No one seriously doubts that President Ayub can keep the lid 
on the pot; many doubt that he can ensure that the escape of 
steam is always orderly. The attempted murder on January 28th 
of one of the fieriest opposition leaders, Mr Baqi Baluch, by 
unknown gunmen—he was badly wounded and a journalist with 
him was killed—was no encouragement to restraint among the 
opposition. The president has now to decide whether to liberalise 
or not. His victory speech, when he credited even those who voted 
for Miss Jinnah with having served deffiqjracy, encouraged those 
who hope he will liberalise, which includes some influential sup- 
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porters. But ^rtside* AyufeV reoent *ate»i«prji(ivtf given no' 
indication thatflfcilif iriy.pc|itiv<'jflan's.' ; w -i F V it *' 

The trouble for the hopeful is tfi^f the |>rl»l$(jjnt »itoftly (fees 
not believe in their kind of democracy. 1 Tb^ adtuaf polling oft 
January and was in moat places reasonably fair. But tha tales -yotir 
correapojvdfifli^Mnt.of the pressures or ini^npentstebu^ tribri 
the '* bote dmhiraht " before die poll, apd were 

the polling uproot fair, make it hard to doijbjrthAf ■ ]£| 
r hised an elation whose result* ,we*e;'ftp’r eufej 
»le he did' by mistake and that his supportm^un 
checked^, did their best to undo hiserror. s ,, 

Many opposition agents sent—quite legalfy-pofrom pes^kyar to 
watch the:vpting in trihil areas were not^l^^.|^.d»eji0Uiag.. < 
station. &. another afea, according to the oppouapb, voteirf were 
*" J *~ ^ ! ' ■** •-* transport to spend the night 

g station; ceagjjBded of tbdPib'. 
%ery powerful load, landowner; 
- te — gji^heit Npot^’'- 
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of jjlie |oddies ate going fin tho*% wh^are re$Jfel|off iA&tifSb 
one geft thd fatftiliar picture of tbe famoua~i^fajptior?fhat grow 
fat whfle cVeryunc cm staff thJa.dr starves, it • p ■> 

“If is hard as one drinks one’s whisky in KarSchrs gleaming new 





ra*< 

and none executed. He introduced a constitution within four 
years, and quasi-democratic elections within six. Though opposi¬ 
tion leaders assured your correspondent dutt jctfijddtiW) 
back to its pre-1958 levels and worse, m|sih*Sshien, #h6 WnJldr 1 
know better, say nothing of the sort. There has been teal economic 
progress, a lirtle of which has filtered through to the common man, 
even if it is easier to point our the rich whom it has tnade richer. 
Though the opposition characteristically denies the regime ainy 
credir. East Pakistan has begun the Jong haul to catch Up econo¬ 
mically with the west wing. Yet Comilla, where the new rural 
works programme has made the most notable impact, was one of 
the districts there that gave a sizeable majority to Miss jirirlah. 
Smafl wonder if the president were to decide that this was typical: 
the more you give, the more they ask for. 

Rewards of Industry 

<c YY/e both got our estimates wrong,'* said the Pakistani planner 

W without more than a justifiable touch of self-satisfaction. 

“ But the Indian estimates were too high. Ours were too loW.” 

As the Pakistanis complete their third five-year plan, which will' 
come into force in July, they have the agreeable task of shifting 
the targets upwards. After a lapse in the middle, the performance 
of the last two years of the second plan suggests that their economy 
will have grown at an average of 5.5 per cent a year, compared 
to the 4.8 per cent on which the original outline of the new plan 
was based. The planners'now hope to see growth well above 35 
per Cent in the netft fiVe^ctrs. 

If tha ifnpfrMrameriti irt which both farms and factories have 
shared, was all chare was to-jt (and if inflation Were not* On the way) 
Pakistan's planners could roar, qr work, in peace. But they are 
now under-a two-pronged attack. The question no longer how 
big the cake h but how big whose slices are. The Bast Pakistanis, 

6i million of them crowded at one of the highest densities in the 
world into roughly half die cultivable acreage available to their 
51 million West Pakistani brothers, have been complaining for a 
long time that too little of the cake reached them. But there is 
now a growing feeling that the common man in both wings whom 
all this development is supposed to help is not getting enough 
either. Coopted with this Is the father different feeling of those 
who are reasonably well off, bur would be bitter, that t6o many 
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lion, and it is , being Used to promote some degree of social and 
regional balance. f But it amounts to a partnership of state and 
;pr^atl capijalijnu Tjbe aan^Js a proart} r fOWi^r^ derrH^i^ (as 
Jn B»glai^cyl 4 icfeiiu 4 s jfi Order) rather ^thart iwti-owhw one. 

The basic difficulty is the familiar one that in a developing 
country money very rapidly breeds money ; on top of this, is the 
problem 1 that there was (and still is) relatively little of this money 
in East Pakistan, and much of that was held by Hindus who were 
reluctant to invest it there. The government offers a six-year tax 
holiday to all new industries in East Pakistan, and lower customs 
duties on imports of machinery. It encourages industries to go 
there if, but only if, going east makes at least as good economic 
sense as starting in the west. 

But the government’s good intentions are at the mercy of private 
investors. Although two-thirds of public investment in industry for 
the current plan went to the east, two-thirds of the far greater 
volume of private investment went west. It is hoped that a more 
even split of private investment in the new plan, plus much larger 
public investment, will give the east wing a slight edge. Even so, 
most of the private investment will not be local ; the capitalist enter¬ 
prises in East Pakistan mainly belong to West Pakistanis. One 
curious result hds been that East Pakistani businessmen, fearing 
anything that will make their powerful rivals still stronger, have 
opposed the demands by West Pakistani industrialists that the 
government should limit itself to planning, leaving the implementa¬ 
tion of the plans to the private sector. 

Officials have some answers ready when confronted with the 
charge that economic power is becoming evert more concentrated. 
The normal method of state participation fa industry" is through 
the industrial development corporations, one for each wing Of the 
country. These corporations enter a new project together with a 
private collaborator, pfovlde the technical 1 and management skills, 
and then, whett the project is a going conderb, dfsinvest. In such 
cases 30 per cent Of the initial capital must be issued to rhe public. 
Some new sugar millsi are being set up on condition that the private 
entrepreneur offers 46 per cent Of the capital to the cane growers 
(who, perhaps surprisingly, do take up their allotment) and another 
30 per cent through the stock exchanges. : Private companies are 
not allowed above a certain size, and companies going public must 
offer half their shares through the market. The national invest¬ 
ment trust set up in 1963 has the right to.take up 20 per cent of 
any new issue. But the trust's present assets are scarcely an eighth 
of the usual flotations of a single year. 
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Result of Competition No. 2f.. ’'■ . 

• "JTS” A W 4 

Shell-Mex and B.P^ke«t|l ’ 
them fuelled down ou the Hn 

(Your rural efforts were no less worthy!) 




C omw.i iioaft W£R£ asked to write a 
taicoik conversation*! exchange be¬ 
tween a Thomas Hardy rustic and a 
modern farm mechanic la charge of a 
combine harvester—the subject of the 
conversation was agricultural progress! 

REPORT 
by Allan M. Lalng 

The entries ibf this competition. klH some 
coloutf to Napoleon's jibe that Britain was a 
natiorj of shopkeepers. The authentic rural 
touchy was lacking, and even close acquain¬ 
tance with the works of Hardy was not 
obvious in more than a handful of com¬ 
petitors. 

Th^re is evidence that competitors found 
this competition difficult. Not nearly enough 
play ^as made with the Wessex dialect; and 
the ptyvky humour of the Hardy rustic was 
too often smothered under a prosaic ex¬ 
change of platitudes. 

Thie defects were not apparent, how- 
e\cr\^i the 

e\chat»:. 

like to gi\d i‘jjpipc i aT :tnbtJ^ofe' to ^ 5 duI'^insy i 
Stewatt and t&i^WvbQboiti ix&y 
uiveJii new a»d^ivei/tyni.B»-.tjied<aJog|iK.; 
Cornice to re&l&^oUow , ‘ n - f .. 

cife^J^aius •*«*»)■ ^ 1 

Seumas Stewart ■ Harrow Molise, Chipping 
Campdcn. Glos. E. Holder, 13 Purley Ave.. 
London, N.W.2. G. J. Blundell, Lane’s Lnd, 
Last flailing, Kent. Mrs. P. Faith Ritchie, 

1 FaSacU Rood. Kiog*toiwon-Thames, 
Surrev. John Astburv. 15 Park Place. Chct- 




uWrjj 


ms 






mm 


C M| ■ m 

First Prlzt (Ten srulnetts) 

. R. A. McKenzie. 28 Harold Road. Beulah Spa. London. S.E 19. 

ji 

Rustic: You be a mortal clever man in talents, stranger. 

to manage yon great large jerry-go-nimble contrepidation. 
Mechanics Well, mate, that** progress, ennit? Better edfcattoa, see? 

! , ’£3,9 os & Mugs scientific like. 

Rustic:* Tfew, trew, as the old wofflpivsaid. A more God-solemn and 
voracious inscription I never heardjongued. 

Wunnerful times to come we do surely inhabit 
And wfiat might it be for, master? 

Mfc h \ \ ic:' tVell. as to that — (Scratches licad, transferring good, if extremely 
dark oil to his touzled straw-coloured locks.) 1 don’t righflv know. 
Sort o’ Tube Railway escalator on wheels. I’m }es’ the driver, see? 
On a fact’ry production-belt ’fore they automated me out. 

(Squeegees sweat from forehead and face with same grimy hand.) 
Rough grass-cutter, ennit? 

fti sue : That for a tale! Why, Tis a-reapmg and thrashing like a whole 

fieldiul of harvester-men (Lying mechanic.) Hau, haul You be the 
minstrel spit of one of they foreign nigger-fellers. 

WdL ’tis dane black oily dirt, and wp all know what that iv 
Yon be an harvesting-machine, sure as worms can't he junctioned. 
For wheat and oats, master. 

Mtx KAvr: Naow, >er wrong, chum. Them things are made hi supermarkets. 


tenham, Glos. Mary Carter. 1 Sterne C lose. 
Cambridge. Denis Jolman. 2 Dovecote 
Road, Roade. Northants. P. W. R. Foot, 23 
HfzdbtwcW Gordons, JHainauIt, Ilford, 
Essex. S. R . Hammond, 8 Haydock Avenue. 

. Ley land. Preston. Lancs.. Mrs. C Mantoa .. 
23 Bannister Close. Langley, Slough. Bucks. 


Final! r we wtmhi ittsf tike to remind you that: 

SHfcLL-MEX AND B.P. LTD 
MARKET PETROLEUM PRODUCES OF 
BOTH BP AND SHELL IN THE U.K. 
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Women want the latest fashions - quickly. 

But they can’t have them quicker than the dyer can match 
new shades. By trial-and-error this used to take him days. 

Now ICI doe6 it for him by computer in seconds —and wires 
him a dye ’recipe’ well within the day, whether he’s in Bolton, 

Brussels or Boston, Mass. 

Result: vital time saved for the dyer and a head-start in the 
fashion race for all his customers. 

IMPERIAL, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED • LONDON S.W.I 
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The:^giKvidk!ttAQtt< atoopromkod' 
criticism that powerful icdustnal^s usc their.oMKroi ^of b^ks 
and insurancecompanies tfr, finance? theiip ownqflm^ 
their, o^peritbr* have research for,cfredit.-Butthis hacdly axtswm 
the cogent argument of the cbftiotian of the State Bank that thte 
allocation of Credit depends on the > structure of the economy ; if 
the import licences tod' sanctions: for new projects go to the Wg 
men, so inevitably, will the credit. * . 

All this is relevant to the creation of the bourgeoisie that barely 
existed wh;n Pakistan was bcm. Undoes not affect the Often Ueard 


Wrapping Up the Press 


argument that atthisst»geofdevelopment niboey vanBlkrW^!^ 
mutated In relatively lev hands if capital is to be formed at r"- 

But it is evident that quasi-demioctatic politics can have their 
cffect Presidept Ayub?s pott^pupql d<r<cUyo to the govern- 
iTtcnr officials called pacuculai qttjeatmn. to,; points in. h^s e)ed^op 
manifesto bearing on the welfare of theconaou^i man, Th^e were 
pot exactly, revolutionary. But it is. at 1 , .least jtbat they 

were net,forgotten. , , . . rp . r ., 

i -!■ > : • . *-nrjr?i»r> v’,^ v ■. 


O ne day soon a,paper called; Niwa-i- 
Waqt ipay die. No one outside Pakistan 
but a few professional busybodies will notice 
or care. Yet the death ot this (Jrdu paper 
published in Lahore would mean the end 
of any significant independent daily journa¬ 
lism in West Pakistan. 

To a journalist at least, the most obviously 
autocratic feature Of President Ayub’s 
regime is the way it has curbed the press. 
Not entirely: in Bast Pakistan, the Pdkistan 
Observer and several Bengali papers main¬ 
tain a vigorous barrage against the govern¬ 
ment in spite of the legal or unofficial 
obstacles put in their way. Nawa-i-Waqt 
survives today because its circulation sprang 
during tho election campaign from 12,000 
to around 8o,ooo. li survives against the 
multitude of pressures, notably financial 
pressures; that a government can brings 
directly or through advertisers whose busi¬ 
ness depends on government good will. 

The legal requirements alone are formid¬ 
able. Though t!fie West Pakistan govern¬ 
ment last November withdrew a require¬ 
ment imposed in 1963 that its press notes 
must be published in full, it retains ample 
negative powers. No one can print or pub¬ 
lish a newspaper without the sanction of the 
district magistrate (a government servant;, 
sanction that must be refused if the gov¬ 
ernment is satisfied that the applicant “ is 
likely,” among other things, to prejudice 
public order or to defame anybody. Granted, 
there is an appeal— 4 o the government, not 
the courts. The sanction once given cah be 
revoked. A paper that breaks the rules can 
also be required to put up a “security 
deposit ” of up to £2^50—mooe than a 
small Pakistani journal could easily; raise, 
—rwhich may be forfeited if it repeals, the 
offence. This system (al^ revived an India 
in early 1963) was a British invention used 
effectively early this century to crush the 
Indian nationalist press. 

The mixture of pressures has reduced 
West Pakistan’s English-language press at 
least to 0 flabby conformity. The Civil and 
Military Gazette ’of Lahore closed in 1963 ; 
in theory .because’rt wias losing money, in 
practice because its industrialist owner 
found that running an independent: news¬ 
paper just did Jtot help his outer businesses. 
The office made famous by Kipling is nqw 
used by a textile company. The indepen¬ 
dent and unusually' well-edited weekly 


Outlook of Karachi was crushed last 

summer-. ,. 

Of, the three big English dailies, tWo arc 
owned by the National Press Trust, a gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored but supposedly inde¬ 
pendent body whose independence kseldom 
detectable in print. They are the Pakistan 
Times of Lahore, once genuinely independ¬ 
ent/ then grabbed by the military regime in 
1959, and the Morning News qf Karachi 
and Dacca, whose owners were fairly 
recently persuaded to sell out. Both have 
vernacular stablemates. Dawn , the coun¬ 
try’s largest paper, though privately owned, 
is on most issues more loyal than the 
king. 

The flabbiness of the press is not so much 
a matter of editorial opinion or blacking-, 
out ’ unwanted news—at least Jn the later 
stages of the presidential campaign, Miss 
Jinnah’s speeches were reasonably covered 
in the pro-government press—as of the lack 
of independent analysis and investigation. 
Often the handout seems to have replaced 
the reporter’s eyes and cars. Before the 
election, politicalanalysis consisted largely 
of reprinting ludicrous claims made by both 
sides, i)fter it (granted that western-style 
pscphology is mercifully not possible) there 
was no serious study of the results. 

Government propaganda, particularly the 
opinion of ” political circles ” about India, 
is legion. The two prc 9 s agencies blithely 
circulate screeds of it, which is as blithely 
reprinted by the papers. This process can 
have some curious results: readers of Down, 
for instance, were offered on January 16th 
a nummary of favourable British press com¬ 
ment on Ayub’s election which had already 



pqtvn's way.of lopking at British 


been Substantially summarised by the 
paper’s own correspondent in- Londop 
eleven days before. Yet subservience is pof 
invariable. When the post-electoral jrip* 
tory celebrations in . Karachi degenera^d 
into riots and killing^ anger within the' ruling 
party produced a startling Morning News 
editorial declaring that the organisers 44 haVe 
done a great disservice ” to President Ayub 
and Pakistani: As everyone knew (though 
not: from the, paper’s .pewa columns) At 
leading organiser of the victory celebration 
was. the president’s son. Dawn joined tbe 
opposition in demanding the, judicial 
aiquiry which jthe provincial government 
refused. 

In any case, a British journalist must 
always beware of expecting an Asian press 
to act as if it enjoyed the relative* freedom 
(and wealth) his predecessors spent two.cen¬ 
turies fightipg fqr.. X c f 4 remains; true that 
maqy Pakistani journalists indignantly reject 
that excuse; Pakistan is not sortie newborn 
Minitopia, they say, and they Could and 
would produce far tougher and livelier 
newspapers—if they were allowed to. 

One non-controversial improvement they 
could well make (and Dawn largely haft) is 
to get away from the journalistic neorcolo- 
nialism of British and American feature syn¬ 
dication. Sometimes this is valuable: the 
Pakistan Observer just cannot afford, corre¬ 
spondents everywhere that the London 
Observer can. Sometimes it is excusable: 
is an editor to reject a well-written American 
science article for an inferior article, at the 
same price written locally? It is harder 
to explain why $0 much of one Karachi 
paper should be written by the Chicago 
Daily News ; or who profits from an 
American woman columnist’s advice to 
her American readers on their social prob¬ 
lems ; or what the young (Moslem) secre¬ 
taries of Karachi will do (in’ January) with 
the Daily Express's thoughts on how to 
dress at the. office Christmas party, , 

It is odd (though not unique; India is the 
same) that a vigorously nationalist press 
should maintain, these practices. Junior 
Pakistani journalists offer various^ explapa- 
. tions ; cheapness: shortage of trained staff 
or competent freelances'; possibly, said one, 
plain laziness. That must surely be the 
.reason at least why the . Rawalpindi writer 
of a recent feature! oa bis, local climate 
should have borrowed his choicest descrip¬ 
tive passage, almost unchanged and without 
a bint that it was ’qnorigiiial, from a book 
written years ago by an Englishman. 
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FRANCE 

De Gaulle's Golden Gate 

O ne of the aspects of President de Gaulle’s press monologue 
on February 4th which most struck his audience and the 
professional Elysiologists was its new serenity of tone. In fact, 
there was nothing particularly surprising in this, for there was no 
occasion to be bitter. TJie wily old strategist, working on internal 
lines of diplomatic communication, has, for the moment, scattered 
the loose Atlantic coalition of America, Britain and Germany in 
the battle over the proposals for Nato nuclear reform. At the 
press conference it was up to him, not to break oth:r people's 
plans, but to put forward his own. Despite the flurry over the 
general’s lecture on the gold standard, the most important part 
of the conference was, by a long chalk, the passage about the 
future of Germany. It marked the transition from negative to 
positive gaullisui, at least in Europe. 

It is often said that General de Gaulle is in love with ambiguity, 
which he secs as part of the glittering armour of prestige. Yet, on 
Germany, he has always been far bolder than any other western 
statesman. He was the first, and only, head of a state allied to 
west Germany to make it clear, at a press conference in 1959 , that 
the new Germany could hope for reunification only if it accepted 
its 4k frontiers,” which was universally interpreted to mean the 
Oder-Ncissc line. 

Now be has gone further. He has stated baldly that a European 
settlement of the German problem, including German reunification, 
is the ” essential objective of French policy on this continent.” 
In the past, any number of jokes (such as that everyone wants 
reunification as they want to go to heaven—only in the next life) 
assumed that this was the last thing French diplomacy was really 
working for. After all, a reunified Germany would have nearly 
twice the economic power of France. General de Gaulle has now 
decided that, if he is to have a European policy, without which his 
influence would be limited, he cannot burke the issue. 

Naturally, the condition is that Germany should thenceforth be 
“ an assured factor for peace and progress ” and for this the general 
proposes to bring in the cast of Europe to redress the balance of 
the west. All European states should first “ examine together, then 
settle in common and finally jointly guarantee ” the new German 
statute and, in so doing, establish a new Europe: 

Europe, the mother of modern civilisation, must be established 
in peace and co-operation from the Atlantic to the Urals for the 
development of her immense resources, in order to play, along 
with her daughter America, the role that is incumbent upon her 
in promoting the progress of two billion people who desperately 
need it. 

Thus, Russia (shorn of Siberia ? by whom ?) is to be part of the 
European system, but America is not. Russia’s 44 satellites,” too, 
must play their part .as co-guarantors of the new European concert. 
And Germany must accept that the settlement “ of which she 
would be the object, would necessarily involve her frontiers and 
her armaments by agreement of all her neighbours to cast and 
west.” Finally, the six countries which 44 let us hope ” arc building 
up the economic community of western Europe must manage to 
“ organise themselves in the political and defence fields so 
as to permit a new balance on our continent.'* 

Big as are the question marks that this vision raises, its outlines 1 
are pretty firm. Russia is to be persuaded of thfe Usefulness of 
German reunification by the exclusion of America jfrdm the.Euro¬ 
pean scene and by the denuclearisation of centr^f Europe. Ger¬ 
many is to be attracted by the hope of reunification into accepting 
a kind of collective condominium, which, in tutn, is to reassure 
the minor cast European powers. The western European union 
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is, conditionally, to be maintained, with France leading, it as its 
only nuclear power, 

France and Russia would thus be the two flanking pillars carry¬ 
ing the bridge across the full extent of Europe, one based on the 
Atlantic, the other on 44 the Urals.” But, first, the six-country 
European community must prove its independence of America by 
building up its own union for foreign policy and defence, which 
means, immediately, German inaction in any schemes of Atlantic 
partnership and, ultimately, a positive push to get America out of 
Europe. If the community does not do this, the general would 
like the Germans to think that the common market can still b: 
laid in ruins. 

A correspondent of Le Monde writing in Wednesday’s issue was 
intoxicated by this vision into writing that ” France feels she has 
the vocation and the power to take the place of the United States.” 
This is such patent nonsense that one cannot credit the general 
himself with the same crude faith.' His approach in fact seems the 
very reverse of naive : as it has been for the last two years, it is 
based on the assumption that America so needs an independent 
western Europe that western Europe is free to pursue any policy 
it wishes without fear of losing the America!! nuclear guarantee. 
It is at this point that the fundamental questions about the general’s 
vision of the European future insistently raise their heads. 

It is true that the flaw in the argument that west Germany and 
America are umbilically tied by the defence needs of Germany 
is the growing assumption in Europe that Russia is not a military 
threat. Without this dawning self-confidencc, it would be difficult 
to explain the emphasis of the misnamed German “ gaullists ” on 
greater " flexibility ” in framing national policies. Conventional 
though official visitors tend to be in the remarks they make on 
leaving allied heads of state, there must be some significance in 
the fact that the chairman of the Christian Democrat parliamentary 
party, Herr Rainer Barzel, came out of President de Gaulle’s office 
on Monday afternoon, four days alter the press conference, saying 
that be and the president had talked of the " past, present and 
future ” and that there was 41 a general identity of views.” 

B ut there is still a gap between flirting with ideas ol European 
independence and actually courting American disengagement 
from Europe. It is more than a matter of risking an American with¬ 
drawal. Why, in the circumstances, should the Americans them¬ 
selves not reach for a settlement with Russia on the basis of the 
status quo? This is what the Russians, one might assume, would 
like most cf all, and the west Germans least. 

General de Gaulle’s vision of things to come in fact assumes that 
the Russians think it worth risking the loss of a communist govern¬ 
ment and their 20 divisions in cast Germany, in return for splitting 
Europe from America. This may have been so once upon a time, 
but is it now ? If west Germany has the self-confidence to seek 
reunification, whatever the effect on its relations with America, 
can one assume that a reunified Germany, second only to Russia 
in the new Europe, would long be satisfied to remain a ward of 
its European neighbours or to play second fiddle to barely nuclear 
France ? As good marxists, dedicated to economic avoirdupois , 
the Russians have always tended to sec the centre of gravity of 
the common market in Bonn, not Paris. German reunification 
would hardly incline them to change their minds. It may well be 
that the.Russians prefer to hayc America in Europe than to conjure 
up the genie of a new European great power centred on the Rhine. 

General de Gaulle’s triumphs in the last two years have essen- 
tialfe ^negative—the destruction of the plans for the future 

of mdsei whom he chooses to regard as his opponents. He has 
beef) helpedjd this by the German desire to do nothing rather than 
to ft>clc tW^Upopea n boat. But if he wants to set his own course, 
then life- % hi»;1 urn wiH be asking the Germans to take nasty 
decisions they have so far done all they could to avoid. It is a new 
tactical situation, and it may well be that the passive, unconscious 
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It’s Site ripe barley that gives 
character to Johnnie Walker, the best-selling 
Scotch whisky under the sun 

BORN 1820—STILL GOING STRONG 



Pure, clear burn water, 3 , 000 - 
ycars-old peat, and ripe, golden bar¬ 
ley : it's all there, magically blended, 
in the bottle of Johnnie Walker. 



It wouldn't be possible without 
men like Peter Robertson. He's 79 
years old, and he's spent most of 
them growing barley. 

It's all good barley he grows. But 
only the pick of his harvest goes to 


the local distillery to be made into 
malt whisky that will be blended 
into Johnnie Walker. The character 
of Johnnie Walker depends on this 
sort of choosiness. Perhaps that is 
why Johnnie Walker is the most 
popular Scotch whisky in the world. 

Taking it straight. 
Know the secret of 
getting to the heart of 
Johnnie Walker ? Add 
water, fifty-fifty. 
Taking it straight is 
fine if you're rushed, 
or cOld. But water 
brings out its distinctive character 
to perfection. And it costs no more. 

It’s all a matter of taste* of course. 
Johnnie Walker is unmistakable by 
itself, or with water, or with any one 
of the dozen things it shares glasses 
with these days. 



When you've got the best barley, 
there's no sense in spoiling it. 

The barley in the Johnnie Walker 
distillery is steeped in water and 
allowed to germinate on the malt 
floor. Here it is turned with a 
wooden ‘shier, not a metal shovel. 



Metal could damage the sprout¬ 
ing grain. When you've got the 
finest barley, you handle it very 
gently indeed. 


Buy it hare, or anywhere. Johnnie 
Walker sells in 165 countries ... Its 
familiar square bottle means Scotch 
whisky in just about every language. 

Wherever and when you 
buy Johnnie Walker, you 
can be sure you will like it. 

Better still, you'll know 
your friends will like it, 
too. 

Because Johnnie 
Walker is liked by more 
people in more countries 
than any other Scotch 
whisky. Which is saying 
something. 

V- ' 

Say Johnnie Walker-youll like it 

'Red Label* Boult 44/44., ( Bottle 3 tf}d., 
k Bottle nftid.t Four-ounce* 7 /tid.s Minia¬ 
ture 4164 „ Giant (3 BouJ / jj/ 64. (U.K. prices 





OMY TWA SERVES EUROPE AND 70 U.S. BUSINESS CENTERS COAST TO COAST 

Conference in America? Your trip is swift, easy and rewarding like atmosphere. There's entertainment, too—wide-Screen movies 

on TWA. You arrive in a few hours from Europe—or Africa or In flight I First-run films, the majority in color, are an exclusive 

Asia. It's the only transatlantic airline you can fly that serves 70 on all TWA Jets across the Atlantic. They’re the finest productions 

booming markets in the United States from coast to coast. One from the renowned studios of the world. And for Just a dollar, you 

ticket, one baggage check all the way. Royal Ambassador First enJoythemlnEconomyaswell.Nexttlme.flytherelaxIng,one-airline 

Class offers you matchless dining and service in a restful, club- way. Call your Travel Agent, specify TWA—Trans World Airlines I 




TWA 
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“ iBt^cpcDdwioc Vf of the West, Hkc the frohtiers of tbc co^ wtfy 
are mofo cbadftatt tlfttt theoonsdous Griod Design^of the would- 
be cfiglneris of a h^ itttehrtatiohirt order. 

THiif is, no doubt, Why (the editor 'of Le Monda. jamming a 
great paper’s right to enCbmpass tfiahny contradicthn^md to dis¬ 
agree wfyh its own correspondents# ended his lead|i; (^jd^ncral de 


Gaulle** paw* February 6th, by wondering 

whether die formula was -not still “dtotfSlVG 

Francisco to Moscow M or * frodl|fis%ehring straits'!* the JMfcfctftgV 
straits.** This does not change th^w fact that, for the first rinse, 
there is a Frehdh vision, as welt as in orthodox Atlantic vision, pf 
what will be the 1 future of Germanjf^urope, and east-we*t rdhpodk f 


FRANCE AND NORTH AFRICA 

Tunisian Thaw 

A gentle thaw in Franco-Tunisian rela- 
£\ tions should result from the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr Mohammed Masmoudi as 
Tunisia's new ambassador in Paris. In the 
same post in 1958, when the Fourth 
Republic was floundering under its Algerian 
burden, he turnod openly to General dc 
Gaulle as the man he had put.his money on. 
This was after the French had bombed the 
'Tunisian village of Sakiet. Four months 
later General de Gaulle was prime minister 
of France and well on the way to be presi¬ 
dent His regard for the Tunisian envoy 
who sought him in an hour of crisis has 
endured, and perhaps been heightened, by 
the fact that Mr Masmoudi has played no 
part in Tunisian politics during the past 
three years. 

In 1961 Mr Masmoudi was expelled from 
Tunisia’s Neo Destour party (now the 
Destour Socialist party) for criticising Presi¬ 
dent Bourguiba’s “ personal power.” But he 
has been a “dear deviationist,” never fal¬ 
tering in essential loyalty, and was returned 
to the party last^Octobcr with a prodigal 
son’s full honours. He is well placed to 
heal the breach that opened between Tunisia 
and France when suddenly, last May, 
Tunisia took over all the land—a million 
acres—that was still in the hands of Euro¬ 
peans, and Trance slapped back by with¬ 
drawing its financial aid and trade 
favours. 

The question of the lands still festers. 
The Tunisians reject liability to pay com¬ 
pensation for land that was bought For a 
song for the settlement of French colons. 
But it is prepared to compensate any 
foreigner who paid a fair price for his land. 
However, only a handful of Maltese and 
non-Frcnch Europeans have appeared before 
the Tunisian commission set up to study 
each case. The French colons are boycot¬ 
ting it. But this is all marginal sparring. 
Now that all over North Africa the gates 
are dosing against European farmers, these 
farmers know well enough that any com¬ 
pensation they get is in the gift of their 
own governments. 

"Dispossessed colons from Algeria have 
been modestly recompensed from a fund 
held back from France's big subsidies to 
Algeria ; and a special French loan was 
raised to pay most of the compensation to 
that first batch of French farmers in Tunisia 
who had their land (250,000 acres) taken 
over in 1959. It is all and always a matter 
of finding a formula that puts the gift in a 


wrapping of apparent joi tjk liability. And 
fornwlascan always be found if there is 
su$£fejOt pdirical good will. , . 

bs np ddwjyi like Atojri#> of 
gtys and oft ^Serves, to,*ttijgct JRrahcci 
speriri attentions. . But it ought to be * 
cej mtify to go steady witb~-becan*e of itO ' 
owi $teadmcss. EVcn Frapotf* economic 
wj^hudrbMj^pt thrown it off its balance* 
its dinar; to which it was 4 
driven mt September, has not, after alt, 
made the cost of living rise steeply. Thanks 
to a well planned price control the rise baa 
been only about four per cent. 

In most respects the country has made 
out well—for the time being. This is the 
sort of stability in a developing country that 
western aid aims at sustaining. That France 
should be at odds with Tunisia does not, 
therefore, make sense. But there are signs 
that the French mood is melting. When 
President Bourguiba sets out on February 
16th for a round of state visits to Middle 
East capitals, he will hope to carry the mes¬ 
sage to those further off Arab countries that 
one of their Maghrebi neighbours, which* 
has effected “ decolonisation,” has not per¬ 
manently forfeited French good will. 


Moroccan Frost 

G loom has descended on the 135.000 
French residents in Morocco since the 
adjournment on January 20th of Morocco’s 
negotiations with France on commercial and 
cultural questions. The main problem, as in 
Tunisia, has been that of French-beld land 
—much of which is in the fertile plain of the 
Gharb. This land falls into two categories. 
The first is the nearly 500,000 acres that 
were given to French settlers in the colonial 
period and arc known as “ terres de. 
colonisation.” The second, known as melk< 
is the 1,125,000 acres that were privately 
bought by French settlers (though Moroc¬ 
cans claim that the “ sales ” by Berber tribes 
and others were often forced). The “ terres 
de colonisation” were made liable to take¬ 
over in December, 1963; pbout half have 
already been expropriated. Meanwhile, 
through the past three months, intense 
pressure has been put on the government 
by all political parties to take over the melk 
as well. No one is investing in agriculture 
while so much uncertainty prevails. 

Unlike the two opposition ‘parties, the 
right-wing Istiqlal and the left-wing UNIT, 
King Hassan’s government is willing, in 
theory, to pay .compensation for both 
categories of land. But it points to 
Morocco’s desperate shortage of foreign 


reserves—a tare £5 miUiotv-^and ha* iask&T 
France for ^ long-temMoin wtuch Would 
cover most o£ the compensation to be paid. 
It glsp^^pcalali of issuing government bonds, 
redeemable in fifteen years’ rime—a pros¬ 
pect, that arouses understandable despon¬ 
dency*^ the landowners. 

. relations between France and 

ljCitift Hassids government are goocj. There 
are pertain 'objections, however* to giving 
the Moroccans large sums of mobey' tb com¬ 
pensate French landowners. French settlers 
from Tunisia, and possibly even Algeria* 
might well protest loudly that not u much 
has been done for them. And, except io 
upholding King Hassan, there seems Httle 
to be gained by the French from meeting 
so big a bill. Hitherto, it has been worth 
France's while to keep the Moroccan 
economy afloat, since toteign ■ trade was 
largely in French hands and a part at least 
of the profits found their way back to 
France. But, since October, there has been 
a ban on many imports and on all forms of 
currency remittance. 

The cultural negotiations in Paris have 
also been adjourned. There were, until 
recently, more French teachers in Morocco 
than in all the rest of the world outside 
France put together. Some are paid 
directly bv the Mission Culturelle and teach 
mostly French settlers’ children. Others 
are paid 89 per cent by the Moroccan 
government, 11 per cent by the French. 
Both groups have received a premium of 
about 20 per cent above what they would 
receive in France. The closing of some 
Mission Culturelle schools is rumoured to be 
connected with plans for cultural expansion 
in South America. 

The Moroccans want the teachers to havp 
shorter holidays, work longer hours and 
have a higher proportion of.their salary 
paid by the French. They , point out that ft 
considerable percentage of the salaries is 
remitted to France, thus causing a drain on 
Morocco’s tiny foreign exchange reserves. 
After this year Rabat university will no 
longer give degrees recognised as tile 
equivalent of French ones and entitling their 
holders to teach in France. ^ Inevitably 
the French community sees little future 
in Morocco—an impression increased by the 
imminent departure of more than a hundred, 
French doctors. 1 y r *[ 

Old Moroccan hatads talk, of course,JSf‘ 
the country going to the dogs a $ more and 
more French technical assistants refuse to 
renew their contracts. They :could be 
right; but it might also be true that the 
regime has allowed itself to become too 
dependent on France and that Morocco will 
now learn to stand on its own feet, painfully 
but to its ultimate bqnefit. 
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DRESDEN 

ANNIVERSARY 

We the 


Burners 


FROM OUR BO m 
CORRESPONDENT 

' ■ ■ : . - ■ \ . r : ■ '■ i-‘/ '« '* r 

reSdkn fitfully stirs the Anglo-Saxon third of the building wasteopenedten years 
conscience. Several British airmen ago; Coventry's fund will pay for the' 
who took part in bombing the city on the restoration of another block, thus returning 

night of February 13^14, 1945, have the hospital^ capacity to half of what it used 

contributed to the Provost of Coventry’s to be. - *♦' 

fond towards rebuilding one of the hospitals Already on March 2S* 1945, Winston 
that were destroyed that lurid night Churchill 7 privately expreSsfed disquiet at 

twenty years ago. The provost’s aim is to reports he had received about the Dresden 

raise £254000* By the beginning of this raids. Through Davidlrving’s book, “ The 

week £n,ooo had come in—enough to war- Destruction of Dresden" (published in 

rant making arrangements for thirty young 1963 by William Kiraber), probably most 

people to set off for Dresden on March 14th, Englishmen and. Americans have by now 

after a parting ceremony in Coventry come to have at leasr some inkling of what 

cathedral, to lend a hand with the prclimin- happened. A newly published German edi- 

ary work of clearing the site. Fifteen of rion of Mr Irving’s study is the main source 

the working party are Cambridge students, of scores of newspaper articles and radio 

dedicating their Easter vacation to Dresden. broadcasts in both parts of divided Ger- 

The other fifteen, of whom some arc girls. many commemorating this weekend’s anni- 

are planning to spend six months there. versary. 

The Diakonissen hospital in Dresden was U ’/ievielc starben ? Wer kennt die Zahl 

gutted by fire in the early hours of February der Ncmenlosen , die hiei • verbrannt 

14, 1945. But ( hc outer walls remained in Hoellenfeuer aus Menschenhand ? 

standing up to the fourth storey. About a So the question runs on the cenotaph in the 
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,> ;cfa«mtbe«wMtr > 

burt*^ ilOlfaUMmW” 

■ .. cityVitortnal'Mi«ti% T bi r 60o;9(& fed 
'" 5 wolleri teifip'bnltuy to <fout>U tlut biiunbir 

ing retreaTfrom tlje east, German refugees 
and wotinded, add^ fewJgiP vtaket* hid 
! - prisoners of war, had flooded every building 
and .overflowed again iqtothe-ftreets, pprks 
. and gtudflOS. Atfthis ooncefiMatioo of Cofi- 
- fusion and distress, British and American 
'• bomber squadrons struck in. three waves. 
Tbe'RAF came tn gt 22.09 <#« the 15th, gijd 
unloaded xd,bc^highttpi(my6 , ^nd<}j6^)tK>- 
1 irtcendfirjr rantfe 11 Wraith 21' apqutes, 
Having bcetrputomofactionjthe warning 1 
sysflhh * did nOt opegrtetvhfcfi the'! RAF 
attatked^attinit 01.22 oh 1 thh 14th for 32 
minuteS: " Bitween'^2.i5 and 12.25 <** the 
14th the United' States Air Force dealt the 
last Wow in daylight. ; 

Estimates of the number of dead range 
from 60,000 to 225,000. Mr Irving puts 
the figure at 135,000. In die current nuim- 
her of PalitticH* Studun, Major-< 5 eneral 
Hans Rumpf, the chief of the German fire¬ 
fighting services during the war, remarks, 
“We do not know and we never shall know.” 
The former Burgomaster of Dresden, 
Walter Weidauer, has recorded that 39*773 
bodies were identified. The blame for the 
slaughter is still being shabbily disputed 
between everyone concerned. But surely 
it lies on all of us. 

Today, after east Berlin and Leipzig, 
Dresden is the third largest city in east 
Germany, with a population of some 
500,000. Its master builders are especially 
respected and privileged persons. They have 
largely restored the baroque centre; they 
still have uncanny wastes to fill. 


SUDAN 

Their Own 
Deep South 

1R0M OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Khartoum 

n embarrassing and symbolic moment 
pame within hours of the beginning 
of the Queen’s tour of Sudan on Monday.. 
Most tactfully, the hosts had arranged a 
special race-meeting, with camels as well as 
horses taking part. The Queen was half¬ 
way through shaking hands with the 
turbanned stewards of the Khartoum racing 
club when the bapd belatedly struck up the 
national anthems. For sortie minutes the 
Queen’s party, and all the Sudanese around 
her, were frozen in embarrassing closeness, 
unable to speak and trying not to look at 
each other. Then the band mercifully 
stopped and a horse called Uhuru (freedom) 
won the next race. 

The Queen’s five-day visit has in the 


same way frozen Sudanese politics, which 
bad been in furious spate since a 
demonstration -brought down President 
Abboud’s military regime last October. All 
five parties represented In the new care¬ 
taker government agreed to hush their pre¬ 
election cries during the Queen’s tout, and 
the mime minister, Sirr. d Khatini el 
Khalifa explained that the Sudanese were 
not V people who burdened visitors with 
their internal problems. But here the pritrte 
ministers’ politeness exceeded his 
objectivity. For Sudan's greatest problem 
—the reconciling of the fouj million pagan 
or Christian and negroid southerners with 
the nine million Moslcirt and mainly Arab 
northerners—has importance throughout 
Africa and beyond. 

Nigeria nearly split along its Islamic line 
six weeks ago and last month’s world 
Moslem conference at Mogadishu Was full 
of uncompromisingly aggressive speeches. 
If rhe Sudanese can patch up their north- 
south quarrel during the coming months 
they vyiu have done more for the foundering 
ideal of African unity than anyone. If they 
fail, it will be harder Still to speak of brother¬ 


hood between Arab and black Africa. 

The quarrel i9 an old one. Sudan’s 
southerners not only feed on historic 
memories of the days when they were the 
Arabs’ s!aves > but throughout the six years 
of the Abboqd regime, they suffered a 
decree of raitffary c^pf^sstdrt that increased 
as their protests against Various forms of 
u Islamisitfon ” led thfefli to guerrilla War¬ 
fare, The deteriorating southern situation 
did bnote than anything to bring down 
General Abboud; Mr Khalifa has given 
its solution top priority. Me has achieved 
much in' persuading the five northern 
parties, tanging from the “ Mbslem 
Brothers” to the commrtnists, as well as 
the southern leaders now in exile in 
Uganda, to attend a round-table conference 
at Juba on February 18th. A month ago 
the Sudanese African National Union was 
determined to boycott any talks inside the 
country, mistrusting all assurances of safe- 
conduct and Expelling One of‘its leaders 
for *• trafficking with the government ” ; but 
a visit from the disinterested former 
governor of one southern province led to 
a change of minds. Meanwhile, the prime 





Interlude for 
Intellectuals 
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minister/ whose special feel for the 
southern problem derives from working 
these for 12 years as an education officer, 
has liberalised northern attitudes. Four 
months ago the idea of a federal constitution 
was unmemionabk V rtdW it ife Cdmmtnfy 
canvassed. 

But this is far from saying that the 
quarrel, which has caused thousands of 
deaths and the flight of 50,000 southern 
Sudanese from the country, as well as the 
expulsion of most missionaries, is happily 
over. The African leaders have committed 
themselves to go to Juba demanding a 
separate state carved out of the former 
Equatoria, Blue Nile and Bahr el Ghazal 
provinces. If they do talk about federal 
systems this would only be a tactical change; 
the idea of seceding later would not be 
dropped. To northerners of any hue 
federation means the opposite : a tem¬ 
porary loosening of the country’s struc¬ 
ture with hopes of tightening it again 
later when tempers are quieter. 

This difference may be a distant hurdle ; 
the immediate problem is how the Juba 
conference can reach any primary agree¬ 
ment. The caretaker government is not 
itself taking part: its five constituent 
parties, as well as an association of some 
thirty professional groups, are sending 
separate thrcc-man delegations* while "the 
southerners also piefc a team of eighteen. 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

The prime minister, who is neither a party 
man nor a candidate in the elections set for 
April 2ist will be there as a mediator on 
the sidelines. Nearly everyone genuinely 
,, wants a swift agreement and early elections; 
\ iccromismta iftnoored; ft b h the 
least egger fpj a solution because tj^ey^ hope 
to postpone; Otis thul ..will defctainly 
diminish their power. 

If there is no agreement at Juba, Mr 
Khalifa said this week, he would call upon 
the parties and professional bodies that 
nominated his government “ either to termi¬ 
nate or to renew its mandate.” This could 
produce an even greater impasse and cause 
the Umma party, which held 101 out of 
173 seats in 1958 and has gained strength 
recently, to lose patience altogether. Con¬ 
versely, the guerrillas in the south, who 
were still attacking police posts this month, 
are hardly men of patience either. 

Perhaps a recognition of these dangers 
will save the day. Mr Khalifa believes that 
personal contacts at Juba will convince the 
southern exiles of the good faith of the 
northerners. It should: Khartoum seems 
suddenly full of sensible Sudanese who 
clearly care deeply about their country's 
future as a parliamentary democracy and 
will act disinterestedly to secure it. Per¬ 
haps the Queen’s race-meeting offered a 
good omen and Uhuru will win in this far 
more important encounter. 


GREECE AND JUGOSLAVIA 

Balkan Fences 

M r papandrkou, the Greek prime 
minister, may claim to be distin¬ 
guishing himself as a Balkan fence-mender. 
Last summer he settled all outstanding ques¬ 
tions with the Bulgarians. Now it is Jugo¬ 
slavia’s turn: on February 1st he went to 
Belgrade to put Greek-Jugoslav relations on 
a warmer and more stable basis—and no 
doubt to demonstrate incidentally that 
Athens has an independent foreign policy. 

Since the Balkan pact, to which both 
Greece and Jugoslavia belonged, was 
allowed to fade silently away some ten years 
ago, relations between the two countries 
have been unsettled ; the mutual suspicions 
arising from the presence of a Slav-speaking 
minority in Greek Macedonia have made it 
difficult to settle various comparatively 
minor frontier and other issues. 

Mr Papandreou, however, must have 
found it hard to concentrate his thoughts on 
the Balkans. The Greeks are still re¬ 
covering from the recent wrecking of 
their Cyprus policy by Mr Gromyko, 
when he referred to the possibility of 
a pro-Turkish federal solution for Cyprus* 
Belgrade has been sympathetic to the 
Greeks’ case oh ’ Cyprus in the past. The 
Greeks would dearly like to get thumping 
support noW frefm sutb a respected elder 
statesman of the noil-aligned world as 
President Tito. In the event, they did 


get support from the Jugoslavs, though 
it did not go as far as they would have 
liked. There is no mention of enosis, union 
with Greece, in the final communique, but 
it does refer to the possibility of the CyprioL 
people “ as a whole ” freely determining 
their cwn future. This Jugoslav willingness 
to ignore the existence of a separate Turkish 
community in Cyprus will not have been 
well received in Ankara. 

In other respects, the two sides showed 
a reasonable good sense that is rare in the 
relations of Balkan (and other) countries. 
In brief, they Agreed to push ahead where 
progress is possible fthd keep quiet where it 
is not. The frontier situation is to be 
returned to normal, and a mixed commission 
will promote closer economic and cultural 
relations between the two countries. 

The Jugoslavs apparently raised the 
question of the - Slav-apeAkers in Greek 
Macedonia and their special minority 
rights; but - when they found they were 
getting no change our of . the Greeks, they 
suggested that the issue should be shelved 
for the time being. Since the Greeks hold 
that the issue does not really exist—on the 
ground that there is. no genuine Slav 
minority in northern Greece—they cannot 
have found it hard to accept this proposal. 
Whether or not jflte;Jugoslavs in fact have a 
good case, maw^|ii|o$la+s in Macedonia 
think they hav<ynH|jp||pp{past have upset 
thq Greeks by public. All the 

more, credit to..MmAiivfdr dropping the 
matter arid fbrjjjumg. ;to allow local 
grievances to eMahgtr'a u&ful rapproche¬ 
ment with 3 neighbour. Sj wn 


T rofim lysenko, the geneticist, had 
become such a symbol of the stalinist 
stranglehold Over Russian intellectual life 
that it is still tempting to interpret his mis¬ 
fortunes as a sign of greater intellectual 
freedom. There is however, no such simple 
rule of thumb. In recent weeks Mr Lysenko 
has indeed been in trouble. He has been 
attacked by such eminent figures as Mr 
Keldysh the chairman of the Academy of 
Sciences. He has also lost his post as head 
of the Institute of Genetics. But this should 
not be taken to mean that the change of 
Soviet leadership has been followed by a 
rapid extension of the frontiers of intellec¬ 
tual freedom. 

Some younger Russians dearly did expect 
such a change. Although Mr Khrushchev; 
in his earlier yeata in power, had 
made a nobble contribution to the ferment 
of ideas and the spread of discussion 
in Russia, in the last year or so of his 
reign he was leaning towards the conserva¬ 
tive side in his efforts to prevent writers 
and artists from getting out of hand. Not 
unnaturally, the young rebels hoped that his 
fall would be followed by the departure of 
Mr Leonid Ilyichev, the party’s watchdog 
over the intellectuals, who is closely linked 
with this conservative trend. 

The hopes did not last long. Last month 
Pravda published a series of articles designed 
to remind writers that their duty was “ to 
reflect worthily the great achievements of 
the Soviet people.” The last in the series, 
published on January 24th, when the con¬ 
servatives and liberals in the Moscow section 
of the Soviet Writers’ Union were holding 
a series of stormy meetings, took to task 
lk the poets who parade as misunderstood 
artisLs in order to earn a doubtful reputa¬ 
tion.” The allusion was unmistakable. 
Even so, Moscow’s writers were not over¬ 
awed and the poets in question, Mr Voznes- 
sensky and Mr Evtushenko, apparently came 
near the top of the poll in the election to 
the board of the Writers’ Union. Well- 
known conservative figures, such as Mr 
Kothetov, are reported to have got so few 
votes that it was necessary to enlarge the 
board to keep them on it. 

This resistance to party pressure is sig¬ 
nificant. Obviously, tne intellectuals cannot 
expect any major concessions until the party 
leaders have made up their minds to yield. 
The present interlude in the kulturkampf 
will probably last as long as the struggle 
within the leadership is itself unfinished. 
But while the writers, are kept' in check, 
some progress is being made in, debates on 
other topics, particularly economic ones. 
Russia's intellectuals arc, in that; own way, 
advancing towards greater freedom ; in the 
process tn?y may reverse Lenin’s celebrated 
title : “ One Step Forward; 1 Two Steps 
Back.” 
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How many automobiles are owned by TIME lnternational r s 

795,000 families? 



TIME readers buy more than you might expect. The 
reason is simple. They are primarily from the execu¬ 
tive and management levels of business. Hence, 
they earn more, they do more and they spend more. 
These are Important people who wield Influence 
and buying power vastly out of proportion to their 



numbers—both in their business and private lives. 
To them,TIME Magazine's incisive reports a/nd eval¬ 
uations ol world business and worlg affairs are a ne¬ 
cessity each week.Toyou,TIME is equally necessary 
in any selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place,.'.in TIME. 


TIME Intematfoiial 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME South Pacific. And their ragionals. 
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XJot cwo'Mt Moise Ipumie, it foeibs, 
*1 i* #ble to squeeze at#&@ug(4 pGrt- 
folio of shares out -of the Belgian 
ment. The agreement lie tjpmdiajied on his 
arrival at Leopoldville airport oh Monday 
did, it is true, provide for the h&nd-over 
of the portfolio in the near future: but, 
then, so did the agreements concluded, 
between the Belgians and tbe^Qavgolese 
immedfotel^ beftse: fodepcttMtee^fo June 
ro»o. Atthatphic rto#JwTw&tb roughly, 

to j^baT 

its flag: bj|t the' shari^^tn^ei'jt. fteg&iL, 
Bver since then th$ dt ‘ 4 

on, under the tfm" Jali neutral name of 
“ les copfeotieux, or “ matters at issue.’' 

Belgium^ matter at issue, was that the 
Cot^ ogmeLBd^im, and Belgians, akSt—<■ 
in pari^fir,'interest on Congolese bobdi'’ 
dfenriagiromthe vast hat^al dcbt built 
up by the colonial Befgiah uongo gdtfem- 
raent. Belgium has been steadily insisting 
that the Congo’s public debt, and the matter 
of handing over the share portfolio, are two 
sides of the same coin, and that you cannot 
have the one without the other. So the 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

*S^m^ahSitA^ 111 But ^Belgium dpe? not 
propose tohSna) over thfc actual shiref until 
^KSOWn parliament ratifies the whole igrety 
? mrittt and .the Congo's president follows 
sirii Meanwhile Mr ishombe has been 
styrnc with familiar promises and a 
pQurb&t* of £660,000 representing royalties 
and dividends from Union Mini&rc. The 
recruiting of mercenaries in Johannesburg, 
£300 a month for unmarried privates, 
*:tysoecn resumed. 
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portfolio stayed in Brussels. 

It is true that the Belgian government has 
intermittently reaffirmed its intention Of 
handing the shares over to the Leopoldville 
goyernmeiit. One such time was when 
Belgium’s foreign minister, Mr Spaak, came 
to an agreement with the Congo’s then 
prime minister, Mr Adoula, in April 1964. 
Then, Belgium agreed to a complex arrange¬ 
ment whereby a 40-ycar siuking fund would 
gradually liquidate the unguaranteed sec¬ 
tion of the Congo's national debt; Belgium 
would contribute £1 i million a year and the 
Congo £2.14 million a year to this fund. 
For the Congolese this would be a light 
way of paying off some $240 million of 
external debt, while the Belgian bond¬ 
holders would meanwhile get 3* per cent 


FROM OCR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 

Xpan’s economic aid programme is 
arousing mounting criticism from coun¬ 
tries which should be benefiting from it. 
Mr Sato, the new prime minister, is push¬ 
ing a policy designed to promote closer 
relations with the Afro-Asian world. He 
recently announced that he has plans for 
making a scries of goodwill visits to south¬ 
east Asian countries, probably in July or 
August. He hopes during this tour to draw 
attention to what Japan is now prepared 
to offer. But it is felt in Tokyo that if 
Japanese economic aid is attacked, as it is, 
for its too visible commercial motives, the 
policy is bound to fail. 

Although the Japanese foreign office has 
been aware of such criticisms for the last 


interest payments. 

This arrangement was, in its essentials, 
reconfirmed by Mr Tshombc and Mr Spaak 
this week, and Belgium’s many small bond¬ 
holders will begin to collect 33 per cent 
annual interest, plus compensation for 
unpaid arrears, from July 1st. Guaranteed 
bonds, payable in dollars or Swiss francs, 
will be Belgium’s liability according to the 
Spaak-Adoula agreement—and, no doubt, 
the Spaak-Tsbombe agreement as well. All 
this will presumably serve the Belgian 
government well in the Belgian elections 
in the. spring. 

Also hoping to be served well in forth¬ 
coming elections—those in the Congo new 
month—is Mr Tshombe. The new agree¬ 
ment gives the Congo control over its own 
mineral rights, as well as a major share¬ 
holding in the Union Miniere and other 


two years, the seriousness of the charges 
only became evident last November when a 
programme was started to enlarge Japan’s 
economic aid to south-east Asia. Reports 
from Japanese diplomatic missions indicated 
that the receiving countries were anyrhing 
but pleased. Most of them complain that 
• considerable portion of Japan's economic 
assistance consists of export credits on a 
commercial basis with interest rates that 
are high and repayment terms that arc short 
compared with aid offered by other coun¬ 
tries. In addition much of the aid is tied 
to specific purchases from Japan. 

An offer of a $10 million credit to India 
last August was tied to the purchase of tex¬ 
tile machinery from Japan. The first $7 
million was to be repaid over 10 years ? the 
other 53 million being repayable over seven 
years. India accepted the responsibility for 


m 

repaying the $7 raillioff iff 10 years; bu* 
refused the^^^ej jnillioii.jiyi^ tty 

' assistance handed Out bar dfoppbd TOiafply 
since 1961. In 1963, it came to $265 
millioiu about Saif of one per cent of tty 
national income. Buf this total Ibdudefc 
private capital, not usually counted else¬ 
where as tid. Last year's total is expected 
to be a good’deal lower again. 

Japan has^ in foer* promised to devote 
one per cent of its national income to aid. 
This would come tb about $550 million. 
The government seems determined to 
honour its promise by- 1968, 4 when the 
Economic Study Council envisages- a 
national income of about : $80,000' million. 
But it is going to be difficult to reach this 
figure unless credit terms are relaxed and 
some loans left untied. ’ > ' 

Another difficulty is that to many coun¬ 
tries of south-east Asia, Japanese economic 
aid looks suspiciously like a peaceful version 
of the “ greater east Asia co-prosperity 
sphere ” programme of the last war. Tty 
Japanese foreign ministry has now drawn 
up a $400 million annual aid plan for the 
developing countries (though, in the first 
year, only $150 million would be fcpept). 
The money would be put into a new “ prime 
minister’s special aid fund,” administered 
by tty foreign minister. 

Mr Sato himself has told his people 
that past Japanese governments have 
given too much attention in their economic 
aid programmes to securing markets in 
south-east Asia, and not enough to provid¬ 
ing long term aid that would help support 
unstable economies and governments 
threatened by Chinese penetration. The 
new and enlarged economic aid programme 
now being worked out in Tokyo seems to 
be an attempt to counter the prestige that 
the Chinese have won with their nuclear 
explosion, and to forestall the likelihood 
that Peking might soon emerge as a major 
commercial competitor of Japan. 
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CANADA 

The Review discusses the wide implications 
for North America and Europe of the 
US-Canadian agreement on a free trade 
area for cars and examines the economy's 
prospects for growth in 1965. 
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with Jacques Rueff 


Jacques Mf, 6 % academician* economist, lawyer, oxfinancial 
official, is one of those Frenchmen who keep popping up. 
Back in 19*6 he was advising Potncart on how to make 
the fmnc a gold magnet ym 1958 he was doing much the 
saute for General de Gaullor Between times he occupied 
almost every important position in the French financial 
establishment; and then he became the sharpest thorn in its 
side* His plans to restore the primacy of gold were explained 
away by French officials in international circles as eatjfejy 
private views with few fqllowers in France ; but last 
Thursday it.became deer that one of them was General de 
Gaulle. Incredible as it may seem, these ideas are now the 
centre of world monetary discussion. 


A special interview by The Economist 


Af. Rueff, you are a man , to say the least, of distinctive ideas ; 
aiui most people, durselves included , have hit bet to dismissed your 
ideas oh a return h the gold standard as irrelevant nostalgia. Yet 
now, ds one commentator has put it, ice see you as scriptwriter 
to General de Gaulle. How do you get your ideas across ? 

Well* first I must protest against this notion. I am not in any 
degree scriptwriter to General de Gaulle. You see. General de 
Gaulle doesn't need a scriptwriter. Still more: 1 have no responsi¬ 
bility at alL in the wording of his message last Thursday and I don’t 
know anybody who has any responsibility ; he has done it absolutely 
alone. It is true that 1 have had many opportunities since the 
financial reform of 195 H to express my view, and my concern about 
the gold exchange standard is a very old one. Early in 1959 I made 
clear to him that we had more or less stabilised the franc in terms 
of the dollar and that we were strongly interested in the stability 
and the solvency of the dollar itself. And therefore, that we 

had not only the right, but the duty, to see that there were no 

dangers in the money standard which was the base of our own 

money. My only Influence has been to express my view in the 

most candid way, through my writings and through my talk with 
various friends. 

Is International Credit Perverse ? 

Could you perhaps tell ns now your particular objections to the 
gold exchange standard and why in particular you think that it 
should be replaced, not as people like Triffin and we ourselves 
believe, on the side of an increase m international credit, but rather 
by a return to gold itself ? 

I wrote in 1961 that the West was risking a credit collapse and that 
the gold exchange standard was a great danger for western civilisa¬ 
tion. For I am convinced that the gpld exchange standard attains 
to such a degree of absurdity that no human brain having the power 
to reason can defend it. Wbat is the essence of the regime, and 
what is its difference from the gold standard ? It 4 that Whetl a 
country with a key currency has a deficit in its balance of navments 
—that is to say the United States for example—-it pays dollars to 
the creditor country, which end up with its central bahk. But the 
dollars are of no use in Bonn, or in Tokyo or in Faris. The very 
same day* they are relent to the New York money marker, so that 
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Who inspires whom ? 


they return to the place of origin. , Tbps the debtor country dyes 
not lose what the creditor, country has gained. $9; the key currency 
country never fey Is the effect of a deficit in its balance of payments. 
And the main consequence is that there is. no reason whatever for 
the deficit to disappear, because it does not appear. Let me be more 
positive : if I hatf an agreement with jny tailor that whatever 1 pay 
him he returns the money to me the very same, day as a loan, I 
would have no objection at all to ord?r more suits from him. 

, ; .. 1 

But isn't this to some extent in the feature of all credit ? After all, 
l deposit money m a bank and the bank will lend the money to 
somebody else—possibly even sotnebody connected with me. Isn't 
your objection to this international use of credit really an objection 
to the internationalisation of what is in the nature of all credit ? 

I don't think 1 agree with this presentation. Of course, you could 
say that what the gold exchange does not do, that is contract global 
demand in rhe debtor country, could be don? by deliberate credit 
policy. Theoretically it seems possible. But surely if any country 
in the world would have been in the position to do that it would 
be the United States. They have in the public employment 
more economists, and 1 think mere readers of The Economist, than 
any ether country in the world. And they have had for five years 
an enormous deficit in the balance of payments. If they have not 
done by credit policy what the gold standard would have done by 
automatically restricting purchasing power, it proof that it is 
not possible, And why is it npt possible? I don’t imagine any 
parliamentary country with g democratic regime in which you could 
do so difficult a thing when the natural restrictive effects are undone 
more or less automatically and not felt by anybody. 

On the Price of Gold 

What about the gold price ? 

I consider the price of gold as only a side issue. It is not at all The 
aim; it is not at all a remedy ; rather it is onfy a small condition 
1 of which I shall speak later. Theoimis tp restore a system which 
: is not eomcwyto the most elementary common! sense; in other 
words, to enaurcuhat the debtor country loses what the creditor 
country gains, : «. , .»;«.• 

But may one try to pin jfou down on this? I accept that in 
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ptfndpk m increase in the gold pnce enay not be your aim; but 
nevertheless if it is part of the means we do have 4o consider what 
the result would be, * 1 

I have until now always avoided spedkMg about the price bf gold 
explicitly, because I did not toant to cfdiie difflttilty for the centhtl 
banks or to engender speculation in gold! But now the question 
is in the open and there is no reason to keep the same discretion. 
The price of gold is to me incidental: what I want to restore is 
the rule of the gold standard. That means that from the date 
of the reform the central banks shall return to the old ride, of 
creating money only against gold or bills in national currency* 
fn other words they shall not build up, except for daily settlement, 
any assets in dollars. Well, from this moment on I am entirely con¬ 
vinced that the deficit in the balance of payn^enjs of the, Ignited 
States will disappear in less tHdn threfe‘ months.' That is a Very 
audacious prediction. Bet I have never seen a country with a Teal 
system of international payments in which the deficit stays more 
than three months after it has re-established the balance Of pur¬ 
chasing power ; I mean suppressed the inflationary excesses. So, 
what 1 really have in mind is to restore such a system. 

But then appears the side issue, and a purely* aide issue, which 
is the liquidation of the past. We. have accumulated such large 
currency balances that we can only come back,to the free play 
of transfer mechanism, a real transfer mechanism as in the gold 
standard, if we are no longer under the menace Of these balances 
and the insolvency that they could bring. Therefore, they must 
either be funded or reimbursed. The funding is very difficult to 
obtain and it would do great harm. ... 

It would be very deflationary; and you .say you are not a 
deflationist ? 

Most certainly not. Well, for the reimbursement you have two 
solutions, you have an option. One is the Triffin plan to put the 
balances into IMF deposits, the other one is the increase of the 
price of gold. And all the other things are in between and these 
are the two families of remedy. 

Well the Triffin plan is a plan. I don’t like it, because I think it 
will give to a monetary authority or a fiscal authority the power 
to decide the amount of credit which has be created. I have 
been myself a fhonetary authority during many months: I know 
that these authorities are not able, they have not the power— 
the human possibility, at least in our regime, to follow the policy 
which they ought to. I repeat, if it were possible the Federal 
Reserve Board, which is probably intellectually the loftiest organi¬ 
sation in the field of money, would have done it, and they have 
done just the reverse ; you see that they always compensate the 
outflow of gold by creation of credit. I don’t mean rhar they have 
done it intentionally. 

Why not ? They do after all follow a conscious managed credit 
policy and not an automatic one. Surely they don't claim , and 
they don't want , and ought not to want, blindly to follotc an 
automatic policy ? 

I am net sure that you are right. I am absolutely convinced that the 
deficit in the balance of payments of the United States will iiol 
disappear as long as we maintain the gold exchange standard. And 
in 1962 I backed this forecast with a rash bet with one of my 
Washington friends: a ber of one dollar a year. 

Gold guaranteed , I vast? 

Not guaranteed. 

You say, and many people will instinctively agree, that you don't 
believe iluit any human management emddfibf so all knowing as 
to manage credit conectly in exactly the right way. But the objec¬ 
tion that many people have to your preference for the gold 
standard as such is that this would leave ihe t volume of credit 
not as noiu in the ini pci feet hands of the hast central banking 
authorities we have, but rather in the completely arbitrary hands 
of the goldmining companies of South Africa , the trading policy 
of the communist party of the Soviet Union* or whatever technical 
discoveries happen to be made which might increase or decrease 
the world's credit base by quite wild amounts in a way that Hot 
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even the stupidest monetary authority would do, > • ,<• , * 1 

But it f s hot me, ItVfirtt Adam Sjffihh and died Keyries to *hto 
list letter who JwVe ipOkert of the “ hkfdeit hand, v whicbVestflts 
from the price mechanism. Crirdit management Is’pot Shitpld as 
such. But it very erften Is stupid when k is in the wrong direction, 
so as, for instance, to compensate the internal consequences of the 
gold movement. I fully accept the conscious use of the discount 
Tate and of open market policy— provided that they take account 
of the market situation that should be created by gold movements 
and do not systematically reverse it. ■' 

Back to 1931? ' . ! ' ' 

Are you in favour of the pre-1931 gold standard where all parities 
were constantly Stable? i 1 

I am not in favour of floating exchange rates. I am ndt in favour 
of daily change of parity. But when you have had very 1 ekegh 
tional situations ydu may n^cd exceptional policies to dekp up me 
past. Let us take a positive example. It is What President Franklin 
Roosevelt did in raising the price of gold in 1934-Tahd I ( would 
like my friends in Washington to keep that in mind. It fc' often 
Said that what we want to avoid Is a return of the double ( and l the 
mischief of the gold standard in the twenties. But if you take 
the balance sheets of the central banks you will see that the rilts&ief 
is not the mischief of the gold standard'but the mischief bf the 
gold exchange standard., The evolution of the balance sheets of 
the central banks is exactly the same, exactly parallel in the years 
*27 and ’28 and ’29 to what they are now, Rnd it is the collapse 
of this system in 1931 which was responsible fot the depth of the 
depression. 

But one of the countries which saw the biggest coiistnctwh imposed 
by the gold standard was , of course, Britain—which behind foreign 
exchange in its reserve. And, as we have always seen it, Britain 
at this time suffered precisely because of the harsh and inflexible 
disciplines of (he gold standard, which you now want to restore . 

Let me tell you that you tbuch a point on Which I have my own 
personal souvenir. In 1930, i was financial attache in the French 
embassy in London, and as such I was responsible for the deposits 
of the French treasury. I had in my hands 10 per cent of the 
deposits of the London banks. They , were the direct result of 
eight years of the gold exchange standard, because we had kept 
this sterling, as my colleague in New York had kept the dollars 
which had been pouring into the French treasury from 1927 
onwards. Then in 1931 the failure of the Austrian Creditanstalt 
caused successive waves of repatriations; and it was this collapse 
of the gold exchange standard at this time that without any pos¬ 
sible doubt transformed the depression of 1929 into the great 
depression of 1931. 

The adjustment, which would have been small, if taken in due 
time, was not made, and we had the enormous boom period of 
’ 27 , ’28 and ’29. And that explains the depth of the collapse of 
the depression, because the adjustment was so much delayed ; and 
because we were too gentle in responding to official appeals net to 
convert our sterling balances into gold. It's exactly the position 
in which we are now. 

Wc are moving, without any doubt to a result of the same kind 
as in 1931, because it’s so clear that the dollar is approaching the 
end of its acceptability for payment abroad, and we shall have 
the same collapse; But in delaying ir through various devices— 
by the increase of the quotas of the International Monetary Fund, 
the Roosa bonds, the central banking swap credits, the Basle agree¬ 
ment, the Ten’s, agreement and the rest—in these ways' we are 
doing exactly the same thing, merely delaying the comcrion of 
their payments deficit. And if we ware friendly-to out Offends- we 
would do exactly the reverse. 

But wouldn't you $qy, M. Rueff, that the very developments that 
you cite, first the Baste agreement ' then the grpuyng agreement 
among even some Continental central banks of the need to, replace 
dollar and sterling liquidity by an expansion of the international 
Monetary Fund—that this very movement is itself an example that 
a return to the crude gold base as such is not necessary and that the 
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threat of another 1931 is or ought to be now an entirely jxrtificial 
threat. It is artificial to the extent that there is a certain movement 
towards the creation of some kind of international credit manage¬ 
ment, which many people, starting from Keynes, hove seen as the 
only logical development of credit management on a national scale ? 

Well, your question has two sides. I would be in full agreement 
with you if I could believe that this process of avoiding the facts 
could be long enough; in other words, that we could maintain 
indefinitely for instance what we have done in 1928, 1929, not 
asking gold in London. But don't you see in full light that the 
dollar is very near the limit of its payment abroad? Look at the 
figures. The dollar stock in the United States is diminishing one 
billion dollars every year and the claim on gold increasing two 
billion dollars every year. 

Of course, you can gain some gold by suppressing the reserve for 
the internal currency; 1 have no objection to that, it’s purely 
arbitrary. But the situation, if it continues—and it will continue, 
that is the base of my reasoning—i.\ bound to come to a point in 
which there will be no foreign exchange left, no gold left to pay 
abroad—just as happened in France in 1958. Don’t you see that 
the situation in the US is exactly this one? 

To conclude on this point, I would say that I would agree with 
you if I were not convinced that we are in the position of a man 
who falls from the 5th floor. As long as he is falling, it*s all very 
well but he is sure, absolutely sure, to arrive at the bottom, and 
at that moment the situation will not be comfortable. And that's 
what I want to avoid before we come to the floor. 

But that leads to the second point. You consider that any reform 
on my line would mean a great deflation. 

I would say I am very worried that it would lead to a great deflation. 
But one's concern is not only that. One's real concern that it 
would lead to a completely arbitrary influence over international 
economic policy—that your system would always be arbitrary , and 
would be in danger of being deflationary . 

Gold Standard Without Tears ? 

Well, let me refer again to what President Franklin Roosevelt did 
in 1934. President Roosevelt did not destroy the gold standard, 
he restored it. Of course, it was a special kind of gold standard 
only for central banks, but I am very satisfied wirh that; but he 
definitely restored the gojd standard through an increase in the 
price of gold. Well, what will happen if we try to do the same thing 
today? Suppose we remark that prices in the United States have 
doubled since 1934? So, suppose we roughly double the price of 
gold ; the amount of the gold stock of the United States left, which 
is now let us say 15 billion, would be 30 billion dollars. Mean¬ 
while the claims on this gold from the central banks would not 
change: they are generally not claims with a gold clause, they are 
claims in dollars. I must insist that the central banks have no right 
whatever to claim gold, you cannot presume the gold clause where 
it is not expressed. . . , 

Some central banks do presume it, de facto, 

I have much to say about that. I have been a judge for ten years 
in the European Court. If you have made a loan without a gold 
clause you are supposed to know what you are doing. Therefore, 
with these 30 billion dollars they could repay the $13 billion of 
claims of the central banks, and the United States will be left with 
17 billion dollars of gold, which is a little more than they have now. 
Therefore, there will be no change whatever in the position with 
respect to credit in the United States. With respect to the creditor 
central banks, their dollar claims will be repaid and replaced by an 
amount of gold which haa the same value. So here too there will 
be no change, and let me tell you that if there were no journalists 
in the world nobody would even notice the change. 

But I must insist on one point. I consider it a crime to speak 
of a change in the price of gold without speaking of the reimburse¬ 
ment of the dollar claims, because the change of the price of gold 
has no reason in itself, it is only the means to liquidate a situation 
which is the result of our past errors. 

But what guarantee would you have that after this increase in the 
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price , of gold and without any conscious international credit 
arrangements that you wotddn’t get precisely the same gold 
exchange standard evolving again ? I know all about the Genoa 
Conference and its resolutions in 1922; but after 1934 f believe 
there was no specific intention of recreating the gold Exchange 
standard, it just happened. 

You are quite right. 

And surely this will always just happen because gold is in practice 
a poor , barren Asset, bearing no interest; and central banks can 
and do find better ways of holding their reserves . 

Well you are to remember that they are non-profit making 
organisations. 

Arbitrary, or Just Anonymous ? 

Might I move now M. Rueff, to one remark of the General’s last 
week with which I am sure you would he in agreement. This 
was where he stated that a national currency has a value only in 
relation to gold . A low many of us would almost put it (he other 
way round, and say that gold has a value, a real value, only in 
relation to a national currency ? 

Le;t me tell you that I have not at all any religious belief in gold. 
Gold is not at all an aim, it is only a means for a certain policy. 

In effect what you are saying is that you prefer the anonymous, 
and we would say arbitrary, discipline of gold to the conscious 
discipline of men —of credit controllers—of international credit 
controllers. 

1 accept anonymous, I do not accept arbitrary ; because it is not 
a bit arbitrary at all, because it is based on the real facts and 
objective needs. 

But surely arbitiary in this sense : I believe that last year gold 
production was around one and a half billion dollars . Sup¬ 
pose that for technical reasons, because of some new discovery in 
Siberia or some quite local technical development in South Africa, 
supposing that in 1966 the production of gold in the world is not 
billion but $6 billion . Now is not that an arbitrary influence 
on the amount of international means of payment available ? 

Yes I agree on one point. If you have a lack of continuity I would 
have no objection to a change in these exceptional circumsrances 
which you envisage in the price of gold. 

The price of gold should then change in relation to its supply ? 
Yes, but simultaneously in all convertible currencies. 

But this change would itself require a conscious decision of credit 
management, in no zvay different to what you are saying is so 
difficult. 

Not at all, not at all. It would be a rare, quite exceptional move. 

But if, in line with your ideas, gold were to be the only means of 
international settlement, are you not worried that there might be 
insufficient means of international payment, given the fact that 
in the last two years, as both you and Professor Ttiffin have so 
clearly shown, gold has constituted only quite a small fraction of 
the increase in international liquidity ? 

Yes, but this fraction is as small as the degree of stability in the 
world. Don't forget that, in all countries which are not key 
currency countries, we now have stabilisation plans, income policy, 
and efforts to counter the inflationary effects of the excessive 
increase in liquidity. 

Having it Both Ways ? 

So, in other words, you do see the return to gold as one of the 
means of imposing a much greater discipline over credit expansion, 
domestic credit expansion , than we have had in recent years ? 

I think that internal credit expansion has not been the main fault 
of the system. The main fault has been the result of the gold 
exchange standard, and if we restore a real system of payment 
internationally I think that would leave more freedom to the internal 
policy. 
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Bt0, if I may say so, M. Rueff, this is wffcr* I, and l thiifa oihe? 
people, get very mixed up about the r<j8j aipts of -Mfumae.^ 
On the one side one can say , and then nt0y j^>n^er^ame |ian$ifng| 
authorities will tend to agree, that a return bj tike gcflfi genderc(* 
would impose greater* domestic discipline and prevent the 
inflationary pressures that, as they see it, «8# have been having 
recently . But one can also put it quite dtfferently—^nd 1 opto 
quite tmclem • which of these two positions you ere hiking—one 
can also say quite differently that in practice , as in ^934* a big 
increase in tht price of gold would free domestic credit manage¬ 
ment simply because of the great increase in external financial 
strength, in particular of the Umted States . And that it would 
in this way, at least in its first consequences, remove a discipline 
that we have had already . And i think if many people refect ‘ 
the sovereign rule of gold it is just because it is so arbitrary in 
the sense reflected here , in these two possibly quite different effects. 

It could be intensely deflationary ; and equally it could be highly 
inflationary. 

I think there is a misunderstanding in the meaning of discipline. 

I think what you imply by discipline is a kind of conscious action 
which will be generated by the movement of gold as an alarm 
clock. That is not what I have in mind. If 1 want the gold stan¬ 
dard it is not because it will impose on central banks a certain 
policy. It is because it will exert its own influence by the transfer 
of purchasing power which is the result of th: transfer of gold. 

That seems an extraordinarily mechanistic view. But coming noiv 
to more immediate things : if you had to select a date for your 
guess as to when an increase in the price of gold which you see 
as inevitable will come, what would be your guess ? 

Well, let me remind you of the Oracle of Delphi, which never 
gave a date for its forecast. What I am sure is that, if we remain 
in the same regime, we shall some day arrive at the end of the 
means ol external payments by the United States; which will 
mean that, whether they will or will not, whatever the agreement 
in the IMF and the Gatt, they will have to establish an embargo 
on gold, to establish quotas on imports, to impose restrictions as 
the ones they are now studying on foreign travel, and to cut 
the links between, nations. I know the situation so well because 
many times in my career I have seen the same situation in France. 

But the United Slates is today the only country that officially 
gives other tommies the facility to exchange its currency into gold 
at an official rate. Now, what do you think would happen to the 
price of gold if the Federal Reserve, together perhaps with a 
number of other like-minded central banks , were to say it would 
tefuse to buy gold at £35— or at any pi ice whatsoever ? What 
would then happen , do you believe, to the price of gold ? 

The price ot gold would fall to a very low level, and nothing would 
make it possible to maintain it. Unless, of course, there were a 
great speculation which convinced people that gold was still a 
refuge. But one cannot forecast. I fully agree with you ; the price 
of gold is not in itself something given by God, it's the result of 
a policy. 

Do you believe that General de Gaulle realises this ? 

He has shown that he is fully informed of the gold standard and 
gold exchange standard mysteries. 

I am not interested in the price of gold. If you want to replace it 
by something better, platinum or any other metal—as I told you, 

I have no religious belief in gold ; it’s only an instrument, it has 
been in the past less bad than the others, that’s what we can say. 

I think there are very few people who consider it realistic in the 
present condition that gold should be abandoned. 

Let us faipe there will be more after Thursday last. Might I move 
now, to a mote technical point ? What is your view of what is 
here called the CRU , the Composite Reserve Unit ? 

It is difficult for me to express a view, because I don't know much 
about the details cf this scheme. It has been proposed, I know, 
by my friend, the French Finance Minister, and I think it is up to 
him to defend his own child. The CRU system can be good or it 
:an be bad. At the beginning the EPU was very bad, because it 


was nearly a^rjrdit^iat mean purely arbitrary creation of meant 
v ^dP«^eig%pMiibnt. Jnfc the end, it was nearly entirely gopdj aa 
^■iffwar triple }||creasii|pr 4 ‘ harder/’ 

A Rueff Cure for Britain ? 

Af, Rueff) you in jtiji 58 presided over a committee which laid the 
Bdsi$ for r French fitiancial recovery by what was called then 
assainisscmcilt,, which included besides many disinflationary 
measures also devaluation and an exposure of the economy to com - 
petition. Now, some people in Britain think that we might be able 
to do with some assainissement ourselves just now. If Mr Wilson 
were to appoint you to head a similar committee foi • our problems, 
what recommendations might a Rueff report for Britain make ? 

May I first state emphatically that 1 am not a candidate for such 
an assignment. And secondly, that I would first ask to be informed 
on the situation, which I am not today. I can only say that from 
the outside 1 don’t have the feeling—it’s Ohly an impression— 
that there is a great financial problem in the United Kingdoms I 
always live under the impression that Britain is the country that 
has thi highest financial tradition and the best equipment to the 
field of credit. The London market is a model and for thirty years 
I have been fighting for the introduction of its practice in France. 

May I just ask you on this in connection with successful domestic 
policies: France's two great periods of economic success in the 
last generation were after the stabilisation^cum-devaluation of the 
franc in 1926-28 and after 1938. Now bqth these stabilisations 
were at a decidedly undervalued exchange rate-rand I believe you 
had some personal influence both times . Do you believe that in 
any programme for Britain that this might have any lessons for us ? 

There is one point I must make clear for the sake of history. I 
was associated with the Poincare stabilisation only to a very small 
degree—I was a young ins pact eur de finance and I was called as 
one of his assistant secretaries to study only one question which 
was the exchange rate. 

The mo\t important question. 

I said—and that has now been published—that the key considera¬ 
tion was to find the level at which you would not have to diminish 
nominal immev wages. Contrast your experience in 1925. The 
main principle is that you must create a situation in which in no 
case you have to get a decrease in domestic money wages. Above 
that if you can have a margin 1 think it is useful. But it is a great 
fault to have this margin without doing very quickly what remains 
to be done. 

J think if I had any responsibility in London, I would make 
a thorough investigation of the source of rigidities in the British 
economy, that means all the matters dealt with in my second report 
—distribution, the structure of the various markets, rents, farm 
prices, and all the protected sectors of the economy. It is incredi¬ 
ble to see what rigidities history has left in old countries like yours 
and mine. But if you make a global attempt at reform you have 
to meet all these points simultaneously. 

But let me conclude. All that has been said about the price 
of gold in the United States and all that has been said in every 
country about what is called devaluation, 1 have heard that so 
many times. We have had in France great experience in this field. 
A devaluation or change in the price of gold is always opposed by 
all the people. They say it is morally impossible^ it is practically 
impossible, it would be inefficient. And I have seen it in France 
live or six times in my own career and many times also in Britain. 
Now we sec that once done it was easily accepted, and tlmt in 
each case—provided it was part of a general financial reform— 
it was, at least in the short-term, successful. The only trouble is 
that wc have not always used this period of rest to do what wc 
meant to be done. In your case I have no specific advice to offer ; 
but the consideration of the world monetary problem which is 
inevitable in the near future may be also an occasion to look at 
the special problem of sterling, and maybe also of the sterling area. 
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Will Dollars 
Stay Home? 

1 JP only President Johnson V message on the American balance 
Of international payments had come before General de Gaulle'* 
press conference last week* the General might have modified his 
strictures on aggressive American investment in Europe ; the main 
tenor of the message is that such investment must be curtailed- 
But since the effort to get consensus ^ what the, message 
contain delayed it until after the General had put an added strain 
on the dollar by his own aggressiveness, it is surprising that what 
the message did contain was only the lowest common denominator 
of all the arguments in Washington. But then that is die 
characteristic of a consensus. The delay was also unfortunate for 
another more important reason ; there has undoubtedly been a 
stepped np outflow of dollars to other countries,' particularly 
Europe, in recent weeks in order to forestall the restrictions which 
were known to be coming. 

Even before the end of the year it was realised that America's 
international payments position had deteriorated badly in the 
fourth quarter of 1964, partly because of temporary factors. But 
the figures now published are even worse than expected ; the 
deficit on regular transactions, with allowance made for seasonal 
factors, was at an annual rate of well over $5 billion. Since the 
earlier part of the year hid been much more satisfactory, the 
deficit fur 19&4 as a whole was only $3 billion and maintained the 
steady improvement since 1962's large $3.6 billion; moreover 
these figures ireoverstatements when compared with the way other 
countries calculate their international deficits. But even so this 
progress, says the President quite rightly, is too slow, especially 
when the great efforts that have been made in the last eighteen 
months to speed it up are remembered. Unfortunately it is doubtful 
whether the President's latest proposals will add lasting impetus. 

There are only two certain ways of cutting down excess outflows 
of private capital—to increase interest rates at home or to impose 
general exchange controls—and both of these have been rejected, 
mainly for political reasons, by Mr Johnson. He himself is fearful, 
by temperament and by tradition, of dear money, particularly at 
tfic present time ; to make borrowing more expensive now ought 
undermine the domesric economic expansion, already unusually 
lengthy, which he has promised,to sustain. It seems that, for the 
moment at least, he has induced not only the Treasury but also 
the central bank to acquiesce in the maintenance of interest rates 
at current levels. 

In essence President Johnson and his Administration are relying 
mainly on voluntary co-operation to check the outflow of capital 
He does not even threaten, in public, at least, to make this po- 
operation compulsory, although officials of the Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Department of Commerce may 
not be so tactful when they meet with bankers and businessmen 
to develop programmes for limiting bank and corporate lending 
to, and direct investment in, “advanced” foreign countries. Dis¬ 
cussions along these tines are reported to have bfgun already, 
particularly with the oil companies, Firms will, report each quarter 
on their contribution* to the reduction in tie international deficit 
and review their . u marginal w decisions involving foreign invest¬ 
ment, when not export-directed,” to make sure they arc essential. 
Congress is being asked to grant exemption from the anti-trust 


laws for competing bankers who co-operate in limiting the flow of 
bank loans abroad. The intention i?. tlm outstanding crcdits to 
foreigners shall not increase by roqre than 5, per cent over the 
level at. the end of 1964. 

Since it is almost entirely large and therefore presumably 
responsible American banks and corporations which are. active 
abroad* such moral pressure may be more effective than cynical 
observers might think in controlling short-term loans and direct 
investments. These are the two loopholes through ,which;capital 
can flow into other countries now that the President, has invoked 
the Gore amendment to last year’s interest equalisation tax to make 
this levy on purchases pf foreign securities apply,as well to 
loans for one yearofrlpoger. * Whytht Qoreatneniimeat had' 
invoked is explained in the survey of American investment abroad 
on page 669. The tax is also to apply to non-bank credit and to 
be extended until the end of X 907 * The Canadian government 
is taking step* to stop the flow of funds into Canada; new Ca n a di a n 
issues are exempt (lorn the tax. 

The President's package contains only two tasks for Congress, 
apart from the antitrust exemption, Legislation is needed to cut 
the amount Of <toty-frc* purchases which American tourists can 
bring homtftm by about tw*-thir 4 t to $5^mtatt Vatae.. 
Mdre important, tax wiued jp 

invest in Albertan Efforts .wrfiig'& more" tourists 

from abroad and to ehpomgc Americans to holiday at home are 
to be steftOd up; hut thrii is no mention of the tax on Americans 
leaving tjMr country llhout which there were such well- 
substantiated rumours beforehand. The drive to promote exports, 
already showing impressive results with a record trade surplus 
last year, is to be redoubled; so are the efforts of die Defence 
Department, the foreign aid agency and other government 
organisations to reduce their overseas spending of dollars) already 
cut to the bone—or so it had been thought. But there is no sug¬ 
gestion that actual military commitments abroad will suffer. 

After all this the question remains whether President Johnson's 
second instalment of measures to deal with the intractable problem 
of America’s balance of international payments will be any more 
effective than was President Kennedy’s first instalment. Mr 
Johnson has extended the barriers against outflows of capital but 
these arc still far from comprehensive^ It is not surprising that 
his message ends with an expression of rcceptivencss cowards inter¬ 
national steps to create new reserves to supplement gold and dollars. 


Riders on a Supplementary 

P residential messages are coming so thick and fast that The 
Economist cannot keep pace. This week Mr Johnson's 
recommendations to right the balance of payments have shouldered 
aside, at least until the next issue, consideration of farTO policy. 
Bur one small victory has been chalked up in this Add*: On Tuesday 
the President won from Congress the right to use his Own judgment 
on whether to continue sending surplus food to Egypt. Abto on 
such shipments was attached to a supplementary appropriation by 
the House of ReprosentatlvOs.’ The Senate then came to the f&eue 
with the offer to give the President full discretion >; 'thkhatnow 
been accepted by die House. But this victory Hidto br plaid for. 
It is said that tO sWiteh certain votes a Vital ph^igO in the ftrrin 
message was toiled down. 
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The President has also hpd to agree n«t;io shut any ex-sepfce^* J 
men's hospitals until May i$t. ‘ This step was aanouncfed id January 
as a means of improving efficiency and saving $24 million a year; 
the hospitals concerned were old, badly situated and had few 
patients. The dosing of three of them was actually proposed ten 
years ago by the Hoover Commission. But hospitals, however 
little patronised, support languishing local economies and the pro¬ 
posal to close them united Senators usually as far apart as Mr 
Robert Kennedy cf Neyp York and Mr Mundt of South Dakota. 
To its credit, the Senate resisted the temptation to take this excuse 
and refuse to confirm the appointment of Mr Driver, the new head 
of the Veterans* Administration. But it may have realised thafa 
stronger weapon was at hand. The reason why this particular 
Bill attracted riders is that it appeared to promise them a swift, 
safe passage. It contained the money for supporting farm prices ; 
until it was passed the till was empty. 


Black Belt on the March 



L oKg lines of Negroes waiting to register to vote or of school- 
children being marched off to court in Selma, Alabama— 
these bring home to Americans all over the country, as nothing else 
can, the fact that in spite of the passage of three Civil Rights Acts 
the franchise is still withheld from Negroes in the Black Belt. Selma 
is its so-called capital and it is in Selma that Dr Martin Luther 
King chose to make this point, though other places will have their 
turn. Over 3,000 people have been sent to gaol in and around the 
town ; most of them have now been released on bail. Dr King 
himself deliberately broke a local ordinance against parading with¬ 
out a permit so that he would be gaoled. Selma feels that it is a 
bit hard to be pilloried on the front pages of newspapers all over 
the world. Its new young Mayor, elected just last autumn, is 
ambitious to attract industry and such publicity may frustrate this. 
The head of the town’s police force has dealt as firmly with violence 
by whites as with that by Negroes. The Negro’s real cnemv is an 
official of the county which regulates voting—Sheriff Clark. 

Selma’s white moderates complain that they arc being crushed 
between two extremes (though the appearance of Malcolm X, the 
leader of the Black Nationalists, ought to have reminded them how 
lucky they were to have Dr King, the apostle of non-violence, to 
deal with). It is true that wSclma has made an effort to accept rhe 
latest Civil Rights Act. But only 300 Negroes are registered to 
vote, out of 15,000 who are eligible. Normally the registrar’s office 
is open only two days a month and under Alabama law would-be 
voters may be required to demonstrate their ability, to write and to 
explain abstruse points of constitutional law. Dr. King won a. local 
victory when a federal judge ordered the registrar to abandon ibis 
literacy test and to deal more rapidly with applicants j if all Negroes 
who apply by July 1st are not registered by the end of the month, 
the judge said that he would appoint a federal registrar. 
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But Dr ^King’s real ,vi , ctory < .vjay*won^^ in• Wjr|»hjjngt?om efherr^he 
' bi 4 rs in the State of the Union iVMt&afce a^e^oVxonflf^cpr jprtti- 
deftt Johnson Will seek Strong J new Ifcgislatiori to guarantee the 
Negro's right to vote wherever he lives. What Dr King waiits 
(and would like the credit for) is a network of federal voting officials 
all over the deep South. Whether this is what the President will 
propose, and whether the proposal will take the form of a Bill 
or a constitutional amendment, is uncertain., But what a difference 
Negro votes can make was underlined in ' Congress last 
week when Representative Wcltner of Georgia proposed that 
the House Un-American Activities Committee shoiild forget about 
communists for a bit and turn its spotlight on the Ku Klux Klan. 
Mr Weltner was the only Congressman from the deep South ro vote 
for last year’s Civil Rights Act. This endangered his seat but he 
was saved by rhe votes of Atlanta’s Negroes. 

Rockefeller Divides to Rule 

Nl'.W \OKK 

hi- Democrats in New York Slate may now have a leader in 
the State Senate and a Speaker in the # Assembly (in both 
cases thanks to intervention by the Republicans; but they are still 
as divided as ever. Both of the legislative leaders chosen last week 
were the candidates favoured by Mr Wagner, the Democratic 
Mayor of New York. But what makes his victory seem somewhat 
limited, if not illusory, is the fact that he had little, if anything, to 
do with it. The Republicans, wearied and bored with the five 
weeks of bickering and inactivity which prevailed in Lhc Slate 
Legislature while the Democratic majority tried, and failed, to 
resolve its internal conflicts, brought the stalemate to a sudden 
end last week. They switched their votes from the Republican 
leader of the S.enate to Mayor Wagner's man, Senator Zaretzki, 
thereby electing him Temporary President of the Senate (tradition¬ 
ally the Temporary President becomes the majority leader) by 
a vote of 40-18, the Republicans supplying 25'of the necessary 
votes. The next day they followed the same pattern in the 
Assembly, electing Mr Anthony Travia (again the Mayor’s man) 
by giving him 46 Republican votes and a majority of 81 to 56. 

Several of the Democratic leadets in the state cried “foul,” 
complaining that a deal had been made between Mayor Wagner 
and the Republican Governor, Mr Rockefeller. But the reason 
why the Republicans intervened appears to be that Governor 
Rockefeller wanted action to be taken on his legislative proposals, 
particularly on his sweeping tax plans for the state ; continued 
delay could only work against him. Moreover, the Republicans, 
by stepping in in this way, have emerged as the solid, responsible 
element in the Legislature, a subject which the voters will un¬ 
doubtedly hear more about this autumn when new elections to 
the Legislature arc scheduled to take place. 

Why the Governor urged the Republicans to back the Mayor’s 
candidates is another question. The best guess is that the elec¬ 
tion of these men will continue to divide the Democrats most 
deeply. The Mayor represents New York City and thus is suspect 
to Democrats outside it. His Democratic opponents hoped to 
fashion a strong, united party by making inroads into areas out¬ 
side the city which have more often than not gone to the 
Republicans. Furthermore, the Mayor’s victory (and the control 
of patronage and committee assignments that go with it) benefits 
a minority of the Democrats in the State Senate. There is little 
doubt that Mr Wagner will be re-elected Mayor of New York City 
this autumn, but his success in Albany damages the party’s hopes 
of winning the Governorship next y^r. Many Democrats felt 
that .(governor Rockefeller could be defeated in 1966 if a candidate 
other than “Mayor Wagner were chosen. His tactics during the 
infra-party battle have only ina*eased their opposition to him. 

:*■ Continued on page 670 
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Where the Calculation 
Went Wrong 

America’s payments deficit has all dong been purely a deficit 
on capital account~* 4 n theory at least the easiest account 
to bludgeon bach Into balance. The inhibition in practice— 
if the finer niceties of international financial ethics are 
to be observed— 4 s that so large a portion of the capital 
outflow is private. Yet it is precisely these private flows 
that have been almost entirely responsible for the per¬ 
sistence of the country’s payments problem since i960. 
Savings of over fi billion on the foreign exchange costs 
of all government programmes overseas and a billion 
increase in America’s surplus on current account over tbe 
past four yean together very nearly matched tbe total 
payments deficit recorded in 1960. But these gains have 
been offset by no less than a $a| billion rise in the level 
of private capital outflows since J960—$2 billion of it from 
1963 to 1964 alone. The total deficit for 1964 still touched 
$3 billion. 
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Recant 

Disappointments 

The introduction of the interest 
equalisation tax on foreign securi¬ 
ties in the New York market in the 
summer of 1963 did initially have 
a dramatic success. From a record 
annual rate of nearly $2 billion 
(seasonally adjusted) in the first 
half of 1963 net outflows on port¬ 
folio investment from the United 
States fell back to a mere $230 
million over the remainder of the 
year and remained at roughly that 
level through the€rst half of 1964. 
The final enactment of the new tax 
in the autumn of last year, however, 
was followed by a renewed spurt 
of foreign security issues in New 
York, largely exempt Canadian 
issues, and while the flow of 
American funds into foreign 
securities remained below the peak 
rate of the first six months of 1963, 
for 1964 as a whole it still topped 
i960 by nearly $500 million. 

The real snag with this technique 
of raising the effective cost of over¬ 
seas borrowing on the capital mar¬ 
ket piecemeal while leaving the 
general level of American interest 
rates relatively low has been that 


foreign borrowers in many cases 
have simply turned to the banks. 
And the banks have not been slow 
to accommodate them. Long-term 
bank loans jumped from just over 
$300 million at an annual rate 
during January-June of 1963 to 
more than %1 billion during the 
second half of the year. And if the 
American authorities were tempted 
at first to think that this was only 
a temporary phenomenon the most 
recent statistics shattered that 
hope. After a dip in the early 
months of 1964, long-term bans 
loans to non-residents again 
touched new heights in the dosing 
months of the year ; for 1964 as a 
whole they were up $400 million 
on 1963. Moreover, clearly this 
week’s extension of the interest 
equalisation tax to these loans 
could similarly be frustrated by a 
shift to corporate funds and to 
short-term bank loans rolled over 
to provide long-term finance. In 
1964 outflows of such short-term 
finance were already running at 
$2 billion. Mr Roosa, former 
Under Secretary at the Treasury 
argues that the Federal Reserve 
could discourage this, and still 
avoid raising interest rates, by 


giving banks making heavy short¬ 
term loans abroad “ a cool recep¬ 
tion “ when they wanted to borrow 
from the central bank. But this is 
not wholly convincing. 

Old Problems 

The renewed upswing in bank 
loans fete last year coindded not 
only with the spurt in American 
purchases of newly-issued foreign 
securities but also with a further 
rise in the outflow of American 
funds into direct investment 
abroad. Four years of expanding 
markets at home had done little 
either to dilute the attractions to 
American companies of setting up 
behind European tariff walls or to 
swell the inflow of foreign invest¬ 
ment into the United States. Over 
the period capital expenditures by 
American manufacturing com¬ 
panies overseas rose some four 
times as fast as their inve st me n t s 
within the United States. And 
although by far the largest part of 
the financing of the foreign 
affiliates of American companies 
has come from retained earnings— 
earnings which the Administration 
would very much like to see re¬ 
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mitted home—and, increasingly* 
from foreign sources, calls on 
dollars have also continued to 
mount. Between 1961 and 1964 
die drain on the American balance 
of payments of direct investment 
abroad rose by fully a third to 
some $2^-2i billion; at bast half, 
• record portion^ of this total but 
year went to western Europe. And 
the latest survey by the depart¬ 
ment of Commerce made last sum¬ 
mer suggested that fids outflow 
would cue further in 1965 as both 
manufacturing concerns ihd oQ 
companies, heavily committed to 
explorations in the North Sea, 
pushed forward their investment. 

Dividends v. Exports 

Admittedly, the returns on past 
capital outlays abroad )n the form 
of remitted profits, dividends and 
interest earnings are now enor¬ 
mous, dwarfing by comparison new 
outflows of long-term capital 
from America. Moreover, un¬ 
doubtedly the establishment of 
foreign affiliates does at once give 
rise to additional exports, But there 
are snags. Firsts the payback 
period of private , investment 
abroad tends to be long. Secondly, 
while a foreign affiliate may im¬ 
port certain of k» materials 
and equipment from home, equally 
its sales abroad to some extent dis¬ 
place exports from domestic com¬ 
panies. Statistics gathered by the 
US Department of. Commerce 
show that the safes.,# foreign 
affiliates of American manufactur¬ 
ing companies are modi larger arid 
much faster-growing than the ex¬ 
ports of the parent companies and 
in 1963 alone topped $22 biUio^u 
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Not only did he accent ‘ Republican votes to elect his candidates 
.in the Legislature, bfithp also committed the political sin of accus¬ 
ing one of his opporieftt^ in the party, rhe Democratic State Chair¬ 
man, Mr William McKeon, of offering political bribes. He is still 
demanding Mr McKeorfs resignation. In short, it looks as though 
Governor Rockefeller ftiay have little to fear from the Democrats 
next ycar*^p * . , 


How rrivat^f re Perfeions ? 

P rivate pension schenjc>^ave grown $0 rapidly since the war 
that they how pay bmfits to 2.5 ffliflion people compared 
with the 13.5 million (son* of them the same individuals) receiving 
old-age pensions under the government’s irfsurance system. It is 
estimated that toy1980 the 25 million workers covered by private 
schemes Will have grown to 42 million (60 per cent of the non¬ 
farm labour force) and that reserves of these funds will have risen 
from about $75 btttion today to around $225 billion. Already 
the way in which their resources are invested has a perceptible 
effect on the economy, particularly on the stock market. 

There arc other reasons why the President’s Committee on Cor¬ 


porate Pension Funds (a Cafefa^-Ievel body set up in 196a byt 
Mr Kennedy) believes that such private s&ftetaes affect the public A 
interest and should meet certain standards. They exist—atlcast 
on their present scale—only becaujpjheJiikitbbtMjs ct eippioj/pte 1 
and the income earned by reserves are exempt from taxation -at 
least until th$y are r paid out as pensions. Every year the Treasury , 
forgoes billions' of Jbllalrs of : revenue ^ingirig } , d^ordihg 'to the 
method of cotp|fu^ation^.frpfn $1‘bullion to.oyer $J b^fion). u Tbe 
public interest is also arFecfecjf if th^ mobitijy of labour is reduced 
because a wofker must stijy ^ith the sanic company 19 protect his . 
peuslon rights. . •, .>f f( . , < 

The committee has not proposed,, as some people feared, tjbat 
private pension scheme* should be merged*with the government’* 
social security system* It mats'them .as a Valuable supplement 
to the basic ihsutance against old age. Rue a number of importam 
reforms are suggested. If Congress accepts'all the recommenda¬ 
tions, executives would find retirement less glittering, pension funds 
would not be'ableto invest nttre than io ! pe# cent of their resources 
in securities of the parent ffrni dnd all pension schemes would hare 
to disclose more information about th^tftsfelvcjs. But the mofct im¬ 
portant reforms involve what are called Vesting‘ind* ftihdm^; 
Pension rights, the committee argues, should not be lost when an 
employee is sacked or moves to another firm ; ideally they should 

'■ • 1 - * *’*' * i:» *:n n < ^*7 r ?ri‘l 


Helicopters Fly Solo 

FROM ,A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

President ^JpKnson’$ decision that the 
heKcojpter airlines should be completely 
weaned from federal subsidies by. the end 
of thts year may be a portent of things 
to cpme fer the entire air transport in¬ 
dustry. About million a year in aid 
from the federal government is shared by 
three helicopter lines—New York Air¬ 
ways, Chicago Helicopter Airways and 
Los Angeles Airways. There are also a 
dozen local carriers—and., one trunk 
service, Northeast Airlines—using con¬ 
ventional aircraft, which, share another 
$70 million in federal subsidies. These 
are left untouched—for the present. 

Using only thirty words of his Budget 
message, President Johnson dismissed the 
payment of subsidies to helicopter ser¬ 
vices as M undeslrab|e” from the stand¬ 
point of the public interest. New funds 
will be requested from Congress only to 
meet commitments up to December 31st, 
the President said. Since Congress has 
criticised the helicopter subsidies re¬ 
peatedly it seems unlikely that this par¬ 
ticular White House economy will be 
reversed; Just hqw the three helicopter 
carriers are u> manage without govern¬ 
ment help is left up to them 

Originally the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
which h^s been their wet nurse, had 
planned to ask Congress for $4.2 million 
to cover the expected neefi^ of the three 
helicopter* lines fqt the twelve months 
end|n^ June jb, 1966. Not only is this 

S sal now abaddohed but, to make 
rs even more „ awkward, Current 
funds if6 expected to' dry up before the 



end of this fiscal year and the CAB will 
have to get a supplemental appropriation 
from Congress if aid to the three lines 
is to be continued even until June 30th. 

The three lines had been counting on 
subsidies until 1970. But some of their 
best friends believe that they will not only 
survive the loss of their subsidies but .may 
also, in the end, be the better off without 
them. At least one similar helicopter Hne 
operates profitably without federal aid; 
this is San Francisco-Oakland Helicopter 
Airlines Inc. which Connects the airports 
serving the two cities. Started in 1961 
with two leased Sikorsky 10-passenger 
turbine-powered aircraft, the Operation 
began to make a modest profit last year. 
Three Sikorsky ■ io-passenger helicopters 
are now in use and a new 28-passenger 
Sikorsky S-61 has been delivered and Will 
go into service on March iar. A secohd 
S-6r will be delivered about June I9t. 


The company i* jlso planning.to experi¬ 
ment with tl\e use of ’!.hovercraft ” for a 
local service strops. S^ Frinpiscp Bay. 

The airline’s policy is to, exploit the* 
saving in cost and time which the heli¬ 
copter offers. The fare between the two 
airports serving San Francisco and 
Oakland—^ach a major traffic terminal— 
Is (8 for the eight-minute flight. The 
same trip by taxicab costs $16,10 and, 
takes 45 minutes, sometimes JODgen Heli- 
copter service* in New York, Chicago 
and Los Angeles offer similar, advantages 
lo the traveller in a burry. Also working 
in favour of the survival of non-$ub»i-* 
dised helieoper services is the- approach¬ 
ing opening of the heliport on the top 
of the Pan-Ani building in mid-town 
New York, the return of trunk hne opera¬ 
tions to Chicago’s old Midway airport, 
which will increase inter-airport traffic in 
that city, and the natural growth of air 
communications between Los Angeles 
airport and the city’s sprawling suburbs. 

Technical break-throughs also seem 
imminent. The Hughes Aircraft Com¬ 
pany has started flight tests of a revolu¬ 
tionary new type of helicopter which uses 
hqt ducted turbine exhaust gases to drive 
the rotor blades through tip vents. Lift 
is thus p r ovided without the need for* 
either an energy-consuming gear box or a 
tail propeller to counteract torque. At 
the same time Sikorsky Aircraft and other 
manufacturers are offering ever-improved 
models of their conventional helicopters. 
The promise is that with rapid increases 
in speed (now dose to 200 miles an hour) 
and carrying ability (up to 35*000 pounds 
for thi latest twln-tuabinc models) tech¬ 
nology may do - what federal subsidies 
could not: make possible a profitable and 
expanding helicopter transport 1 industry. 
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Both'of, these isjfeMins v&fild cbst money—though the dsmmlfifee 
drinks it Would not be much—and both arouse opptaftibla. This 
oonae* pot already prQYwe 85 per cent 

of tfie contributions-*-}# billion;'« year) bln. also'froxn trade 
unionist's, the unions’fear that schemes wifi® they have won w31 
be crippled and that new ones.^ aot be granted soeksiiy. Conse- 
ghiindy neither Congress indr the Administration V likely to move 
vety wst toward itoplebenting the report. C; But this is h node 
which must be grasped before long if many workers are not to be 
bitterly disappointed. " 


Atomic Reckoning 

T he Atomic 'Energy Commission continues to grow old grace¬ 
fully. If It does not ^rin in influence, at least it survives. In 
its rfcport f6r 1964^ sent to Congress recently, the ABC boasted 
Of modest progress—tadr^ sophisticated nUclear weapons, thanks to 
underground tests, and a burgeoning atomic power industry which 
will provide electricity for seven million homes by 1980. More¬ 
over, the agency has intensified its efforts to take salt .from sea 
water and launched a series of subterranean experiments which 
pointed the way to creating not only new heavy elements but also 
large and usdful holes in the ground.' ttcie lies the hope for the 
ABC’s political resurrection. The new Panama parial could do for 
the AEG in the nineteen-sixties, what the hydrogen bomb didin the 
nineteen-fifties. The agency’s commissioners are careful to be 
pessimistic about their chances : to blast a new trough through 
crowded Panama with nuclear charges would certainly be difficult 
under the teqns^f ,the treaty banning atomic tests. But the hope 
hangs obstinately over Project Plowshare, the AECS search for 
peaceful uses for nuclear explosives. 

Meanwhile, the ABC has a modest practical project, somewhat 
nearer home, in mind for Plowshare. It hopes to blpw a passage 
two miles long through the mountains of southern California by 
1967. (This may also require the approval Of the signers of the 
ban on testing.) Edger to use the opening, if it is opened, are a 
railway and a highway. California, again a pioneer, has also agreed 
to co-opcrate with the AEC in building a 05-megawatt nuclear 
plant north of San Prancisco ; diis is to bd a new breeder type of 
reactor converting, thorium into fissionable uranium and wiU use 


kpstt ■ plutania^^ pfanr at -Hanford* Washington, to a 

number of dal firthl interested & nuclear tech 

And, m the same spotty the AEC has set up a panel of outside 
vcxpertt to review die .Racy’s oWn powers of granting Hcenc^s foe 
Wtoriaod fa'frkty* V. . / * 


Vanishing Death Sentence 

#»OM A CORRESPONDENT IS SAN F. # 

'¥ 

E arly in 1963 California executed JatueaBendey, at ay-year 
old white man who bad shot and killed a shopkeeper in the 
course of a robbery. . Whether Bentley’s execution is to be the 
last in the state’s history, jribody knows.But save fay Cali for nia 
has gone for an unprecedented two years without executing.inyone, 
Yet the death sentence has not been repealed, or even. suspjpM s 
indeed, the number of condemned to death la rising steadily. 
> There are nowfifty waiting in the Death Row of. San QjscjMlfl 
Prison and more are on the way. Last year—the first fail one 
without a single execution—saw more men condemned to die than 
any previous year. < # • 

Another curious and largely inexplicable fact is that California, 
where the approach to .criminology- is more mode r n OadmOK 
humanitarian than in most states, is the most iresistanr to the aboli¬ 
tion of capital punishment. Pleas to end it from Governor Brown 
have been rejected three times by the State Legislature. This 
year its climate is so hostile to “ liberal ” measures that abontfen 
is less likely than at any time since i960, When Caryl Chesamatfa 
execution, after a delay of twelve years, made die death sentence 
a major political issue in the state: Opinion polls show thatthe 
public still experts a life for a life and not one newspaper supports 
abolition. ; ' 

It is the courts which have interrupted die use of the death 
penalty. The State Supreme Court reviews every capital sentence 
and that bench includes a group of judges trio abhor capital 
punishment. The court has made it increasingly difficult for the 
prosecution to secure convictions for first degree murder, partly 
by narrowing the evidence which is admissible and partly by 
broadening the technicalities upon which appeals may be bated. 
In recent months 23 condemned men have secured new (rials. '• 

At this moment, indeed, every one of the fifty men in Death 
Row is appealing against his sentence in terne way or other, ■» 
that no dates for executions can be fixed. The Case which made 
new trials possible for the largest number was that of Mr fames 
Morse. In reversing his conviction the State Supreme Court 
ordered a new trial on the ground that the prosecution may not 


its power to pump water over the mountains to arid southern Cali¬ 
fornia. Because of its size, the plant' may possibly be used as 
well to furnish power for an experimental desalination project. 
The AEC is also pushing ahead fairly briskly with its programmes 
of developing nuclear rocket engines and batteries for space flight. 
Last month it set off a deliberate exploricn of a nuclear rocket in 
order to show that such blasts, if they did occur accidentally, would 
be nothing like as powerful as an atomic bomb. 

Yet perhaps the AECs .most important function is to preside 
over the dissolution of its own empire, ft took a giarlt step in this 
direction last year when Congress passed new laws—-at the AECs 
urging-j-ending thi;. government’s compulsory ownership of nuclear 
fuels for powpr' procuring reactors. Moreover, it has already 
begun transferring to the International Atotiric Energy. Agency the 
responsibility far making sure that the fissionable material which 
the United States has supplied to other cssysiritis' uoder bilateral 
agreements will be used; only for: peaceful purposes. - Continuing 
the transition, the AEC has embarked upon whatit hopes will be « 
model'surrender of government ownership—the sale of the once- 


emphasise to a jury that a life sentence, under current practice in 
California, amounts to no more than a dozen years in prison. 
(Recently this argument has become a popular one with prosecutors 
seeking the death sentence.) But there are other avenues to a 
retrial and cases now before the court may end in decisions which 
will tighten protection for the accused and restrict die police ahd 
the prosecution even more. ’It is perhaps an irony that Mr Morie 
himself, after his new trial had won him a life sentence, killed a 
prison-mate and is once more under sentence of death—and 
appealing against that sentence. Nine others who obtained fresh 
hearings, however, were condemned to die a second time. 

A Gallup survey ofpubtic opinion published this month reports 
that in the country as a whole retention of the death penalty Is 
favoured by only 45 percent of the population compared With 68 
per certt twelve years a|d; Yet of the fifty states only nfaa have 
abolished it: Mkhigah, Rhode Island, Wiscbnsm, Maine, 
Miimesotaj NorthDakota, the two new states of Alaska and Hawaii 
(which repealed it hefote they entered 1 the Union) and Oregon, 
whkh became the ninth Bit November after a popular referendum. 
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Three states.— South 
Dakota Kansas and 
Delaware have re¬ 
stored capital punish¬ 
ment after a period of 
abolition bur they use it 
sparingly. Indeed, as the 
chart shows, the num¬ 
ber of executions in rhc 
country as a whole has 
been dropping steadily. 
It fell sharply to twenty- 
one in 1963 when Cali¬ 
fornia, which had been 
heading the list with from six to eleven executions a year, experi¬ 
enced its court-imposed moratorium. In 1963 the last year for which 
national figures are available only thirteen of the forty-one states 
which are empowered to take life did so. Half of the executions 
in that year took place in the South. Cher half of the men put to 
death—thirteen—were white. The crime for which most of them 
—eighteen—died was murder; there were only two executions, 
both of a Negro, for rape. 

Foul Weather at the Fair 

vrw iokk 

O FFICIALLY the New York World’s Fair opens its gates again 
on April 21st, but so far the advance news has been consider¬ 
ably more gloomy than were the announcements coming out at this 
time last year. In 1964 the fanfare suggested that visitors to the 
Fair would enjoy all the delights of Disneyland while witnessing 
the wonders of the industrial world. This year the tenor has been 
mainly financial and the tone pessimistic. The culmination came 
last Friday when the 1964 audit revealed a deficit of $17.5 million 
instead of the large surplus that was being predicted at this time 
last year. Unkss the fair can reduce its expenses for the coming 
season, as it is trying to do, it will have to take in almost $100 
million, compared with $$5 million in 1964, just to come out even ; 
a surplus of nearly $50 million for the two seasons had been hoped 
for. 

The trouble first came into the open last month when five leading 
New York bankers, including Mr David Rockefeller, president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, resigned from the fair’s finance com¬ 
mittee, complaining that they had never been given sufficient 
information about its financial state. Among other facts that came 
out of this squabble with Mr Robert Moses, the president of the 
World's Fair Corporation, was the news that he had placed funds 
in escrow to guarantee the salaries of the fair’s executive staff. 
Meanwhile, Mr Moses, who has almost deliberately established a 
reputation for autocracy in civic affairs, has been waging battles 
with both the press and the city's officials. He has taken the press 
ro task for printing unflattering stories about the fair and he blames 
the newsmen for last year's disappointing attendances; there were 
only 27 million paid visitors instead of the anticipated 40 million. 
The city officials, particularly the City Controller, have been 
rebuked by Mr Moses for over-zealousness in attempting to audit 
the fair’s books. 

The city, which had advanced the fair $24 million last year for 
improvements to the site, is afraid that it may not get its money 
back ; Mr Moses suggests that it has no right to expect reimburse¬ 
ment if there are no profits. However, he hopes that more money 
will pour in this year as a result of the increase from $2.00 to 
$2.50 in the charge for a single admission. Mr Moses's immediate 
problem is to borrow $3.5 million to cover expenses until the fair 
reopens; he seems sure to get it since the investment in the fair 
—about $1 billion—cannot be allowed to go down the drain. 
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K ETC's Sad Lesson ' » 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN MISSOURI 

he experience of television station KETC in St.Lo^iis in¬ 
dicates that it may be easier to sell the idea,of educational 
television than it is to keep a good station going. This pioneering 
non-commercial station bas just lost its seventh general manager 
in eleven years, because of differences of opinion about bow a 
non-commercial channel should be used. Reductions in staff have 
balanced KETC's budget at about $300,000 a year ? after a series 
of annual deficits running as high as $218,000. Unfortunately, 
the cost per viewer is large; last April a survey found tbar Only 
7,200 persons in a potential audience of 1,165,000 adults watched 
Channel 9 at least once a week. 

The original aim of the station was to provide programmes to 
enrich the evening hours for adults, as well as to educate children 
during the day. Prize-winning programmes for adults were pro¬ 
duced but they were responsible for the deficits. Unlike com¬ 
mercial television stations, the incomes of educational pnes do 
not rise in proportion to the number of viewers because these 
stations are financed largely by educational institutions not by 
advertisers. KETC, meant to serve the local community with its 
own programmes, is now relying upon rented films and videotapes 
from the National Educational Television network to fill evening 
hours. The station has also found that, in spite of the goodwill 
of local school administrators, the demand for classroom pro¬ 
grammes is also low. According to one survey only two out of 
ten hard-pressed elementary school teachers used ETV ; in one 
school district, there were only 31 sets for 364 teachers. Even 
where sets are available, teachers often find that programme times 
do not fit into their timetable or else that the topics chosen for 
beaming to all, school-age children are unsuitable for those at their 
particular age level. 

The local education authorities continue to put up three-quarters 
of KETC’s funds, but St Louis’s two universities are no longer 
actively supporting the channel. Already schools are experiment¬ 
ing with closed-circuit television, organised independently. If this 
proves more effective and more economical than the use of a 
community channel, even the support from the school board might 
falter. The station is already in a poor enough condition to 
justify the Fund for the Advancement of Education, backed by 
the Ford Foundation to sponsor educational television, in giving 
a grant for a follow-up study of the shortcomings of the once 
revolutionary notion of learning by television^ 

SHORTER NOTES 

The idea that once Mr Johnson became President in his own 
right he would make a clean sw eep of Kennedy appointees, how¬ 
ever good, to find room for his own supporters is not borne out 
in his latest appointments. The new Attorney General is to be 
Mr Nicholas Katzenbach, Mr Robert Kennedy’s deputy and acting 
Attorney General since September. The new deputy Attorney 
General, Mr Ramsey Clark, was also appointed originally by Presi¬ 
dent Kennedy, as was Mr Brimmer, the new Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Economic Affairs, who is a Negro. Mr Johnson 
is, however, to have another Texan on his own staff: Mr Marvin 
Watson, who has been chairman of the Democratic party in the 
President’s home state. His duties will be administrative. 

★ a * 

Two kinds of electric toothbrush have received the approval of 
the American Dental Association. The^ were declared “ effective 
cleansing devices there was not yet enough evidence to find 
them actually therapeutic. 

Correction ; Mr Fulbright' is of course the Senator from Arkansas, 
not Alabama, as was stated erroneously on page 534 of The Economist 
of February 6t hi. 
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and Paper Mill 


The building of an efficient, profitable pulp and paper 
mill in a developing country requires broad experience 
and the precise, three-phase planning whose principles 
are shown in the chart. 

The first service required is the preparation of a fea¬ 
sibility report, during which market potentials, sources 
of fiber, water, power, availability of chemicals and 
transportation are evaluated, and the plant site is 
chosen. After feasibility is established, satisfactory 
financing has to be arranged, and the basic mill design 
created. Only then, can the project be implemented. 

The building and erection of the mill demands exact 
scheduling of every detail and perfect coordination of 
effort to assure on-time completion of the project. This 
entails preparation of literally thousands of engineer¬ 
ing drawings; construction supervision; the procure¬ 
ment and erection of all equipment-riot only the main¬ 
line production machinery but all of the supporting 
equipment. While this is going on, apprentice workers 
have* to be trained to become, later on, the permanent 
operating crew. At the right time, a team of pulp and 
paper making experts must be brought in to start up 
the mill. Some projects will also require subsequent 
management and product sales service. 

The problems arising from such a complex industrial 
project can be frustrating, and minor mistakes can lead 
to major fosses. The solution accepted by many countries 
has been to assign the whole responsibility of the entire 
project to one contractor. The Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization, in the many turnkey mills it has 
successfully completed, has demonstrated its ability to 
assume undivided responsibility for every phase of a 
pulp and paper mill project. 


With a staff of more than 660 scientists and engi¬ 
neers, 12 pulp and paper machinery factories in five 
countries, and offices in IS countries, the Parsons 4b 
Whittemore Organization and its affiliated companies 
form the world's largest group serving the pulp and 
paper industry exclusively. 

Parsons 4b Whittemore can complete a “package” 
for the utilization of any one of a wide variety of trees, 
agricultural fibers, reeds and grasses, and guarantee 
that it will produce a specified quantity and quality of 
pulp or paper every 24 hours. The 18 mills now com¬ 
pleted and running at full production provide evidence 
of success that speaks for itself. 

For the full story of the Parsons & Whittemore- 
Lyddon Organization-its facilities, services and proj¬ 
ects—write for a copy of “Growing with the Paper 
Industry Since 1863." 


PARSONS & WHITTEMORE PULP AND PAPER MILL PROJECTS 

Here is the record of accomplishments during the past six years 
Turnkey MBI Projects 



Mills 18 8 11 

Countries 13 5 4 

Contract Value US$114,500,000 US$ 84,886,000 US$101,400,000 

Total Investment 270.000,000 200,500,000 169,000,000 

Annual Production 951.250 519,100 334,250 

(short tons) 

The protects listed above cell for the utilization of eighteen 
different woods, grasses end agricultural fibers. 


SESHASAYEB PAPER 4b BOARD8, LTD. in food*, Madras, if the eeeond PAW complete miU project bt India in the past two 
years. It is the world?* first integrated pulp and paper mitl to pulp sugar eons bagasse and bamboo continuously.' TMs tit* 
million project woe handled by the Parsons S Whittemore-Lyddon Organisation on a global turnkey contract covering overall 
planning," financial assistance, design engineering , equipment supply , erection, start-up and personnel training. 

THE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE - LYDDON ORGANIZATION 

World leader « in the development of pulp and paper mills for the use of local fibers 

30-96 Wtlloslty Road, Croydon, Surrey (London), England ^odanfoldan/Obb., Oarmany 
SRya Joan Marmot, Parla $• Franco j 150-A Mount Road, Madraa f, India 





Arrive quickly at your financial destination via the 
complete banking services offered by Irving Trust. 

At home and around the world, the Irving has earned 

recognition as “ the bank for bankers and businessmen.* * 

* 

Irving Trust Company 

ONE WALL- STREET. NEW YORK 

MSMBBI rUIML SI.OUT INlUIAMOl COI.OIATTOS/ 
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BRITAIN 

Storm over a Pool 



T he British Medical Association certainly 
asked for too much. The effect of the 
proposal it put to the review body on 
doctors’ pay last summer would have been 
to give general practitioners as a whole an 
additional £14 million a year—ran increase 
of 23 per cent—-and another £5 million in 
seniority payments to older doctors, making 
an increase of 32 per cent in the total cost 
of general practitioners’ pay (net of ex¬ 
penses) from all official sources. The effect 
of the review body’s award is to increase 
the cost by about £5! million, an increase 
of about 9 per cent. 

This wordy way of expressing a pay claim 
and award is made necessary by the extra¬ 
ordinarily complicated method of paving a 
family doctor in the health service. First, 
someone—since 1962 the review body— 
decides what should be his average net in¬ 
come from all official sources, having regard 
to such things as movements in comparable 
salaried, changes in the cost of living and 
recruitment. An estimate is then made of 
practice expenses, based on a sample of 
income tax returns’: The total—net notional 
income plus estimated average expenses—is 
then multiplied by the number of family 
doctors ill the health service, and the sum 
constitutes the pool, from which payments 
to doctors are made. 

But those payments cover a whole range 
of services. Most family doctors do some 
work for local authorities ; a great many for 
government departments, including the 
police ; and a minority for hospitals. Most, 
again, do special Worfc within family doctor¬ 
ing, for instance, maternity work and, in 
rural areas, dispensing. The important 
point to grasp about the pool is that expen¬ 
diture on all these and other services has 
to be taken out of the pool before the 
amount available for paying doctors for 
their ordinary daily work in looking after 
the patients on their lists is known. Capi¬ 
tation fees in respect of these patients, 
though by far the greatest single source of 
income, are in fact a residuary legatee of the 
pool. The more the other items go up, the 
lower they will be. 

The smallpox epidemic of 1962 brought 
this home to doctors'clearly—and to many 
for the first time. In the smallpox areas 
doctors worked excessively long hours 
carrying out mass vaccinations, with the 
result that the focal authority payments from 
the pool went up considerably and there 
was consequently less available to distri¬ 
bute to doctors for their ordinary work. 


Thus the main proposal put, by the <Joc- 
tdrs to the review body was that-tie amount 
of the pool should be calculated only in 
relation to this ordinary. work for their 
ordinary patients. They proposed that the 
average notional net inpome should remain 
at the £2,765 recohvatoded by the review 
body in 1963 ; that this, plus expenses, 
multiplied by the number of doctors should, 
as before, constitute the pool; but that the 
whole should be paid out by way of capita¬ 
tion fees. Doctors who have other earnings 
from hospitals and local authorities could 
then take them without feeling that they 
were reducing their own and their fellows’ 
main source of income. 

To a great extent the review body accepts 
the argument. It has, that is. recommended 
that payment for hospital, local authority 
and government work should be excluded 
from the pool; but it has not agreed to 
exclude maternity and dispensing fees, on 
the not unreasonable grounds that these 
services are parr of family doctoring. Pay¬ 
ment for the services that arc to be excluded 
gives the doctors an extra £5.3 million a 
year. In addition, the review body has in¬ 
creased the notional average income by £10, 
so that the total new* money available is 
£5} million, compared with the profession’s 
request, seniority payments apart, of £14 
million. 


B ut, and here is the rub, the review body 
emphatically does not want the new 
money to be distributed to doctors by way of 
an increase of £250 all round. The profes¬ 
sion's anger is mainly provoked by the 
strings attached to the award. It so happens 
that for some months the Ministry of liealth 
and the doctors have been working out a 
more equitable way of paying expenses. 
Under the present system doctors with 
higher than average expenses are penalised ; 
so it was suggested that a part of doctors’ 
expenses on ancillary workers (receptionist/ 
nurse/secrctaryj should be directly re¬ 
imbursed. This, however, meant that doc¬ 
tors who had benefited by having lower than 
average expenses would have had a cut in 
gross remuneration, with the result that the 
new scheme had not yet been approved. 
So the review body had a beautiful idea. It 
has recommended that most of the £5$ mil¬ 
lion extra money should be used to imple¬ 
ment the scheme. Thus, doctors with 
heavy expenses will be helped without 
other doctors having to suffer a cut; indeed, 
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Kenneth Robinson-^qutd like to be friends 

the balance will be used to give all doctors 
an average increase of about £60. 

There is a lot to be said for the proposal. 
It does provide doctors with an incentive to 
improve their practices, and heaven knows 
many of them need improving. But it is 
arguable that the review body is going out¬ 
side its functions in laying down these con¬ 
ditions ; expenses have always been con¬ 
sidered a matter for negotiation between the 
profession and the Ministry. Much more 
serious, the review body does not seem to 
have appreciated the depths to which 
general practice has fallen. This is not just 
a matter of professional bleats about pay. 
The number of doctors in general practice 
is falling, while the population is rising, and 
vacancies cannot always be filled. The 
review body accepts this evidence, and also 
deplores emigration, but seems curiously 
unconcerned about it. It is rightly anxious 
to improve the look of the shop window of 
general practice, but does not appear 
worried that the goods on sale—that is, the 
medical services offered—are often deplor¬ 
able. The pool system of payment must 
obviously go; it has become a fenced en¬ 
closure, which provides no incentive to 
good doctoring. But this should be only a 
preliminary to a complete reassessment of 
the purpose and structure of general prac¬ 
tice. Mr Robinson has sftid he is willing to 
take part in this. The doctors should not 
reject this offer from a friendly Minister in 
favour of wrong-headed, childish tactics that 
can only bring them into disrepute. 
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If here is the laggard Spring, my Valentine? 

She's dose at hand (the snowdrops are her sign), • 
// hiring the signal of jour smile to spread 

Iler flow ry carpet 'math your wheels and mine} 
// siting to hid a warmer sun to shine 
And gild the road ahead\ 

Then fy with me! But what is this, mv dear? 

Some sorcerer has been at work , it's clear, 

/ o blend this power that speed j our carriage hence. 

So fast we go, with Cupid there to steer > 

Surely I.C.A. moving spirit here 
Of Super-excellence • 

ll HI you he my co-driver all life through? 

Swear by the moon you // sta y in orbit true, 

By yonder neighbour moon— who, truth to telly 
Seems sometimes more accessible than you. 

Afy own devotion's certain: certain too 
You can be sure of.. . . « 
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the professionimdacadehtfc lawVcriattlte 
uiuvcftltK*,;'#!^ 4 t^jk it wlU bfc. to keep 1 
the whole of the Taw ^d^r fepjwtaot "review, 
and make rcctmm‘£fcaatiqh'5 for reform. 
„ The Opposition' wisely dM nbt divide Ae 
House on tfe ’ biW; tmt tnle crabbing and 
*■ sceptical spebfcbes of ft* official spokesmen 
gave an unfortunate impression of unimagi- 
native complacehcy jibout the state of me 
law, only partial!^ neutralised by the wrirm 
welcome gtverif to tMbill by a number of 
Cometvanvi backbenchers. 

In the 'past law reform has been held tip 
by widespread pubifc h|id professional in¬ 
difference to the Whole question. The pro¬ 
fessional attitude is understandable if repre¬ 
hensible : after all, lawyers, if reform goes 
through, have to relearn their law: The 
public seem deluded that law reform is of 
concern oftly to lawyers, an attitude re- 
f fleered in the House of Commons which 
throughout the debate was almost deserted 
save for a scattering of lawyers. 

This background of general indifference 
and professional hostility makes the need 
for a permanent law reform body all the 
more urgent. At present there are two 
principal agencies of reform, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor’s Law Reform Committee and the 
Home Secretary's Iraw Revision Committee, 
but both cf these ire only part-time bodies 
f made up of lawyers who are already fully 
committed to professional work. Until now 
there has been np permanent body charged 
with the full-time duty of looking to reform. 
The pace of progress,in the past has de¬ 
pended on the impulses of individual Lord 
, Chancellors. Lord Birkenhead was subject 
to them. Lord Dilhorne was most certainly 
not. Law reform, like equity, has tended to 
vary with the length of the Lord Chancel¬ 
lor’s foot. Lord Birkenhead was able to 
drive through a major reform of property 
law because of a personal obsession to get 
k something done, but a political whirlwind is 
not often found ensconced upon the Wool¬ 
sack. When the law Commissioners are set 
up, progress in reform wiU no longer pe 
dependent on individual chancellors* whims. 

Some feats were expressed, during the 
debate that thelaw commissioners would 
subvert ministerial responsibility told usurp 
the function of Parliamyqt While membprs 
were content’that la* commissioners should 
reform *‘ lawyers’ law/’ which is law of a 
, mainly technical nature, they were unhappy 
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Lord Gta'diner-~more than m whim v. 


about their touching; such controversial 
fields, atf divorce law or family laW.; Of 
course, St law reform Is to ttoeaft anything 
tpc law cohiiniSsiontfs must be free to range 
over theyrtidle field of to ; but die right? 
of Parliament &re fully'safeguarded in the 
bill. The law commissioners arc respon¬ 
sible to the Lord Chancellor and repbrr to 
him. If he deddes that legislation is de¬ 
sirable he still has to obtain the sanction 
of the cabinet before it is introduced; 

Legal questions with moral and social im¬ 
plications will not be resolved, by the law 
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commission^afohe] drey 
powered to prefer such mitten ja soeaial 
committees which coukl^lf ML 
or may recommend a fully fledged 

rtf or 

Kt^prOt^H for 
smmm 4 mm mkioh 

which’ wi#*r&ftfcfi* the But 

if the coriithfesScm 1$ rifetfflbiyto influence 
to-m*kfog bphloK all ttsrfcpertar should be 
jfclWikhcd, whether or nof tW government 
^ prOpared tb'tct ofi them.^ 

Of Pbtarse, if the to comtois^on^h^ Work 
ii to be dfderive, r some meanrmtMK be found 
of expediting law reform legislation iti 
Parliament ft Jacks tbedrfvfogfor$ebf 
party interest, and tfcetefoi£- v totac special 
provisfonmuSt be mad6. ThVisa matter 
Which should be^comUdeted Urgently by the 
select committee" on p&liatii&tiry pro¬ 
cedure Which Is dOW delitektftfg. "The 
heed it hTdctfst ‘some meth6d:% { which 
legislation c*ri be *pe£ded’ dp 'Without 
rofiamenr bel^ by-^passed. ^ One >iv 6 t 
doing thik WbtiRf be to adipt « tb^ffified 
vtfsiOO tf' tGfe Sedtiish G-nancf 1 Committee 
system" which- ha? 1 been effective fn getting 
purely StOttfth measures' on to the statute 
book, fn the short rfin tht legislative bottle¬ 
neck may be made Worse by the ’commis¬ 
sioners’ activities. This is not ‘an argument 
against setting them up but for fhakhig the 
legislative process "more efficient, fndezd, 
this rrtay well be orte'of the ftVdtirable side- 
effects of their appointment. 


-r 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY BILLS 

Westminster Veto 


A .curious sculfle over a bunch of bills 
presented to Parliament by local 
authorities in the past two weeks calls in 
question the worth of yet another piece of 
parliamentary procedure. Last week seven 
local authority bills, coming up for their 
second reading in the Commons, were 
blocked by a resolution from two Conserva¬ 
tive members. A good deal of indignation 
was caused along the river Mersey by the 
fact that these two members, representing 
Eastbourne and Gillingham in the far south, 
had dm* delayed for a week the passing of 
the Mersey Tunnel Billover which the local 
authorities, around Liverpool have be&> 
hagglicg ^pd squabbling for some four y&ra 
(J 7 w economist, .December 5, 1964). 
Among the rest of. the batch was . the ncapy 
nfcpoa EKnjfsfaire County Council (Higher 
Rcriy Safecy Footbridge),Bill 
.In theleyent, the Mersey.Tunnel bill got^ 
ig» sccoad xcading this ‘week, and now goes 
to ^e eggm^ed % commjttop. This, week* 
howem^tije same two 4 Tories, now Joined 
by ,j| thiTc^ have continued their demon-, 
stfation against the principle that locaf 


authority bills go through on the nod. This 
time a Manchester Corporation Rill is held 
up, which could if it goes on for long be 
a considerable nuisance for the worthy 
people who run the city of Manchester. 

However much of a nuisance it may be, 
the fact remains that, when focal authorities 
do things needing legislation, the House of 
Qommons has every right to debate what is 
being done. (There is a celebrated but 
sadly untrue story of a local authority Ml, 
passed without anyone having read & W t 
contained at Clause 93 the provision: “ Tpe 
Town Clerics marriage is hereby dis¬ 
solved.”) v put Parliament ( rerilY cannpt be 
expected to devote a frill share of attentidn 
to foattecs fike that footbridge in Fjlfo^Wft. 
One, thing the nibw to c<j!ramissi©iiefS;ti>i^t 
a$k themselves J^. this; How much, more 
fteedomt can be^gtyeh to local authotUies to 
arrange their owo rifairs, without infringing 
thfe dtfcon f s freedom ? And ff ithe ’ Cfom- 
nufos must deal with the IcMfal 

legislation, pquld titey uot jUnfo. m a cpm- 
nuttee and thug spate fbt rinSe of the ifouse 
for more pressing matters ? 
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CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 

No Puffs 

A s soon as jm interfere with any fora 
of. freedom of speech-oven the lowest 
fonn which tdeyision advertising often is 
—you hare entered on s very, very slippery 
slope. That will be so uapooular opening 
comment on the Government's decision to 
ban television advertisac of dgarettea j k 
nevertheless seems to us weight comment. 
Any defendant of free speech (including 
“ bought ” free speech) haa to begin by 
defending k for unpopular causes, like 
for mad agitators, or for a drug which is 
at present contributing to a disease .that kills 
around 25,000 Britons a year. There is a 
case for starting to impose direct restrictions 
on the manufacture, sale and use of this 
drug; bat the Government is not doing 
that. There it every case for inaiating that 
people who buy the drug should be warned 
of its dangers, if need be on die package; 
there ought to be unfettered speech for 
advertisements against cigarettes, as well 
as for them. But k is a terribly dangerous 
precedent to my that there should hence¬ 
forth be a class of product which may be 
openly bought and sold, bat which the 
Government forbids to be openly advertised. 

The main effect of a ban on advertising 
will not be to cut smoking, but to cut down 
competition between brands; without ad¬ 
vertising, k is impossible to introduce new 
brands. There can be ar g um en t whether 
a sort of cigarette might ever be introduced 
which would carry less risk of lung cancer; 
what is certain is that the possibility of any 
such marginal ia y rovemeat fe cigarette 
manufacture in Britain now diminishes, se 
that this week's decision is marginally more 
likely to kill more people than (so long as 
cigarettes can be freely sold) it will save, ft 
may be argued that there are already certain 
fringe activities in commerce which, while 
not illegal, operate in a grey censored area 
because respectable newspapers will not 
cany advertisements far them; but any¬ 
body who thinks that, in consequence, 
these activities (some of them desirable 
ones, like die distribution of contraceptives) 
are carried on more efficiently, or leas 
aleazily, or with more regard So die public 
interest, is a very odd judge. The wont 
result would be to send me industry of 
dgarette manufacture very dourly down the 
aame unhappy mad. 

ft may be said that the Government has 
not imposed a total ban on dgarette adver¬ 
tising, but only aa the already censored telo- 
vifkn screen; so k may merely divert 
'cigarette advertising to the newapanete in¬ 
cluding m the new growth market eg sli^udu 
pornographic menu tnagarinra). If so, k 
m an abound objective of gore mm e nt policy 
m divert advetriafag Cram a aEghdy more 
efficient a» a aliflMr lem efficient medium; 
but the Minister of Health defended him¬ 
self against that by saying thm the Govern¬ 
ment la considering rea t ria fana on other 
forma of cigarette advertising, far which 


BRITAIN 

(unlike thfenk*!)*6P • reouRetcigl vtcl^ viaioa) 
Ug ful ft firif j hg icqii 

legislative tM would become permanent; 
and die state of knowledge »9oar,%uf pro- 
ceaees of manufacture in, any consumer 
good should be constantly changing. 


conveyancing 

Monopoly 

Challenged 

T he man who has been fighting to estab* 
lish a legal position against the 
solicitors' monopoly of conveyancing busi¬ 
ness won only pert of hil appeal against 
prosecution by me Law Society last week 
—but an important part Mr Sidney Carter 
hms the Harrow House Owners* Society, 
which undertakes for its members certain 
legal aspects of house buying, in return for 
a lee very much smaller than the scale fees 
charged by solicitors. It deals only with 
property already entered at the Land 
Remstry, the central record of title to land* 
and advises its members to go to a qualified 
solicitor for the less straightforward busi- 
nesa of unregistered land. But the main 
part of the case brought against Mr Carter 
was under Section 20 (1) (a) of the Solid- 
sexi Act 1957 which states that 

Any unqualified person who either 
directly or indirectly draws or prepares 
any instrument of transfer or charge for 
die purposes of the Land Registration Act* 
1925, or makes any application or lodges 
any document for registration under 
that Act at the registry . . . shall, unless 
he proves that act was not done for or in 
expectation of any fee, gain or reward, be 
Sable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding fifty pounds. 

The charges under this clause fell into 
two categories: those concerned with the 
* search ” for tide, which involves copying 
oat details from the register on to a special 
form—which anybody can do with the per¬ 
mission of the owners of the land; and 
others concerned with the act of transfer, 
also a matter of filling in a simple form. 
Mr Carter had lost his appeal last May at 
the London Sessions because the chairman 
held that he had failed to prove that he 
hhikffirff had no expectation of reward m 
these transactions. But before three judges 
hi the Divisional Court last week an 
important distinction was made. Mr Justice 
WMgery maintained that die search itself 
did not come within the meaning of the 
Act which could only be interpreted so 
refer to applications for registration of land 
not previously registered. He therefore 
allowed the appeal on these counts, thereby 
scotching say hope the solicitors may have 
had of furthering the impression that they 
alone should have anything to do with tha 
register—an impression which could esrily 
ha gained from the wording on the Land 
Regwar'i search form. The appeal waadin- 
allowed however, on the charges concern- 
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ing the transfer of p$gtocf$d land? 
another charge' that the' wording "of an 
advertisement for the North London House 
Owners* Society (as. theq was) gjave the 
false impression that thei work would be 
done by a qualified person. 

None of this means! that Mr Carter and 
the Harrow House Owners cannot go on 
much as before. The society now has 900 
individual members, who pay 5s. entrance 
fee and 53. a year. A local house agency 
also belongs and itself pays the charge made 
by the society for its conveyancing work. 
This charge is on average about £ 20, 
which considering the high house prices in 
north London represents i large saving. 
The smallest sexm-d?U£hed villa would 
cost about £5,000 which, if the property 
were already recorded at the Land Registry, 
would carry a solicitor's scale fee, fixed by 
the Law Society, of £43 15s. 

The Harrow House Owners, nevertheless, 
make a comfortable prpfit which they are 
at present spending on fitting out new pre¬ 
mises ; later, members will receive a divi¬ 
dend. Mr Carter receives no payment; he 
does, however, some house agency work 
himself. The Law Society, however much 
it may worry about Mr Carter, may find it 
difficult to pursue the matter—as tus coun¬ 
sel pointed out, his position is hardly dif¬ 
ferent from that of the unqualified clerks 
who, in practice, do much of the convey¬ 
ancing work in solicitors' offices. Sfcnce 
bringing the case the Law Society has an¬ 
nounced an investigation into conveyancing 
costs. If Mr Carter has publicised the large 
monopoly profits that solicitors must be 
making out of high house pkices he will have 
done more than win part of an appeal. 


No Charge Now 

While the average cost of pres¬ 
criptions has risen steadily over the 
last 15 years, the number of pres¬ 
criptions dispensed in England and 
Wales in a year has fluctuated 
around the 200 million mark. 
Charges introduced in 1952, and 
subsequently increased in 1966 and 
1961, seem to have had some im¬ 
pact on the numbers. Witt the re¬ 
moval of the charges have the 
expected effect ? 





Wnmes 
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Political Parties in French* • 
Speaking WestAfrica 

RUTH SCKACHTBK MORGHNTHAU 
*. . . this fully detailed vtudy of political 
parties in former French West Africa, 
concentrating particularly on Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, Guinea and Mali, should not be missed .. .* 
NEW SOCIETY 55* net 
Oxford Studies m African Affairs 

Malawi 

A Geographical Study 
J. G. PIKE <md G. T. RIMMINGTON 
A study in Some depth on the newly independent 
country in Africa previously known as 
Nyasaland. 20 hiffaone pfates* 55 figures 
and maps , 17 table* 

Paperbacks front the 
Institute of Race Relations 

Pan-Africanism in Practice 

Art East African Stttdv 

pafmecsa ms-tm 

RICHARD COX 

8 5 6 d net 

Cameroon 

United Nations Challenge to French Policy 
DAVID £. GARDINIER 
1 map 10jf 6 d net 

Bantustans 

The Fragmentation of South Africa 
CHRISTOPHER R. HILL 
Line maps 9j 6 d net 

The Kurds and Kurdistan 

DERK KINNANE 

Ss bJ net 

The National Language Question 

Linguistic Problems of Newly Independent States 
R. B. LEPAGE 
7s bd net 

Zanzibar 

Its Society and its Politic< - 

JOHN MIDDLETON and 
JANE CAMPBELL 
line nup Ss 6d net 

British Guiana 

Problems of Cohesion in an Immigrant Society 
PETER NEWMAN 
9* 6 d net 

Bechuanaland 

Pan-African Outpost or Bantu Homeland? 
EDWIN S. MUNGER 
9* 6 d net 

OXFORD 

UNIVERSITY 

PRESS 


‘ u. 


Sir Hugh Myddeltoa 

Entrepreneur and Engine#, 

i, w. gough ; 1 

An account of thli sixteenth-gejuufy buslpeta V*V , 
man and public benefactor, describing his public 
career and principal achievements. 

'It is difficult to imagine a more scholarly 
piece of writing.’ 

THE TIMES LITERARY .SUPPLEMENT 
30s net 

The War of the 
Second Coalition 
1798-1801 

A Strategic Commentary 
A. B. RODGER 

\. . Incisive, critical history, the harvest of 
years of reflection, dear reasoning, a broad 
outlook.* THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 48* tiet 

A History of the British 
Trade Unions since 1889 

Volume /: 1889-1910 

H. A. CLEGG, A. POX, and 

A. P. THOMPSON 

Mt is of impeccable scholarship. ... It, and the 
succeeding volumes, will be, in their way, as 
definitive for out generation as the Webbs’ was 
for theirs.* economist 5 5s net 

Hofmeyr 

ALAN PATON 

The author brings a novelist’s perceptive 
intuition to this biography. Appointed 
Administrator of the Transvaal at twenty-nine, 
Hofmeyr became the hope of the liberals in 
South Africa after the war, cither as the 
successor to Sfmuts of the potential leader of a , 
Liberal Party: but in 1948 he died. 8 Udff-tom 
plates 58 s net 

The British Preps and 
Jews under Nazi Rule , 

ANDREW SHARP 

\., a very thorough book* tfcp ccggAfch is 
painstakingly wide and herfe)| alrfadkct 
contribution to historical knowledge.* * 
SPECTATOR 30 snet 
Chatham House 



CeOfot Ks ffiPqbUn W8-1909 

by lUJHAIft A. PIJRCE 

■ ' p m hud Jgftt. jpoufits 1 . 

*... an account which not only brings an 
area of the past brilliantly alive out of oblivion, 
but which also shows the material the 
Bolsheviks inherited and worked on.* Edward 
Crmhshaw in tub observer 35s net 

Mao and the 
Chinese Revolution 

JEROME CH V &N 

with Thirty-seam poems by$i*e*Tse*twx 
trmslmedfrm ffk Chinese by 
bullock andppiom c h*$I 
This is a dispaglfeate atM^i of Mao’s life 
’ and times. It stmes, in gihicular, the Muoist 
paftem ofrcvghfefon, Mift ownwritiiigs, 
andhow he put his ideas into pn^Hce. 

42 s net (To be published 

Forced LaMMr;ia|^C'<i 
Economic Detelopttieul 

An Enquiry into 

Soviet IndustriaHMQto&t' 

$. SWIANIEWICZ 

An analysis of the ecOflf6mfc.ftct0rs which led 
to coercion on so vast a scale dUfing the 
industrialization Of Soviet jUliltflb Ttg aifthor 
considers the relevance of Soviet experience 
for under-developed countries especially in 
Asia. 45* net ( To be published U Match) 
Chatham House \ 


India’s Export Trends 

and the Prospectif&r 
Self-Sustained Growth 
MANMOHAN SINGH 


This book discusses India's export trends From 
1948 to 1960, the imphcttiong pf thole trends 
for prospects in 1970-1, and Sbch Issues of 
policy as bilateralism and devaluation of the 
rupee. 45* net 

The Dilemmas of 
Trusteeship .. 

Aspects of BrittihC<finiiatPe4i<fy 
between the Wars 
KENNETH ROBINSON ‘ 

The Reith Lecture! deSvered at Acedia 
University in Fehfusfy ' 

Prijfac< by watsOM XHtgCONNIU. 

15* mt v', 


The Econopics pi 
Development i .y.- 


published 

ARTHUR HTClQ 

ptiblicatiMift^^WPM 
nomic dcvclo^H 

Commonwealth Studies 




developed' 

Broducnon 
kgs on eco- 

I bd twi 




Xbft Secretary of Options 


The MtjNpma^a Sjnrafcq^jr ’ 

By Wilham; W. Ktufmiiin.' ; 'r> , 

Harpto cmdiRoui. 349 pages; ? 45*. \ 

• 1 . M 1 4 ■ i ; ■ ■/ 

MR * ROBERT MCNAMARA ^witlXSB ikOSC 
twinkling spectacles*- that leanly pugnacious 
fac&-^is ?a man. of high intellect Rod an 
administrator of sctacthibg .like genius. 
These (qualities made him the: great success 
Of President Kennady’s^cahiiwc^ and may 
do aamuqh in President Johnson's, with aa 
influence extending* far beyond defence into 
the wider field of Foreign policy. Not only 
is he the fi&t Secretary of Defence to ha/ve 
got a more or less effective' grip on the 
American armed services land on what. Mr 
Eisenhower in 1961 gloomily.! called the 
“ military-industrial complex.” He has also 
managed to give the United States, for the 
first time, something that deserves to be 
called a strategy for the nuclear age. 

Professor Kaufmann’s admirable book 
describes the confusion into which Mr 
McNamara stepped in 1961. fn rhtf begin¬ 
ning, that is in the late 1940s, was the 
Bomb, and the Bomb was with America, 
and the Bomb was America’s defence policy. 
By the lime Mr Efteqhower left office most 
people had recognised the insufficiency of 
a policy that threatened to use nuclear 
weapons against any aggression, big or tiny, 
when the United States had itself become 
open to nuclear counter-attack. What 
nobody had done was to devise a fresh 
strategy and then shape America's armed 
forces to carry it out. This Mr McNamara, 
with the concept of “ options ” or ” flexible 
response ” that he worked out in conjunc- 
rion with Mr Kennedy, ha9 partly managed 
to do. 

Mr McNamara’s task was to provide the 
United States with the means to respond to 
any attack with the degree of force needed 
to contain it, without being pushed to a 
choice between accepting a humiliating 
defeat and starting an uncontrolled nuclear 
exchange. This task had three parts. The 
preliminary' judgment must be thar Mr 
McNamara has triumphantly succeeded 
In the first (in one sense, maybe, over¬ 
succeeded) ; half-failed in the second 
through no fault of his own ; and largely 
failed, in the third. 

Where he has undoubtedly succeeded is 
in building a strategic force that is not 
obliged, onc£ the decision to use nuclear 
weapons has beert taken, to expend itself in 
a single gigantic spasm. Instead, the 
United States now has a big enough force 
of missiles and bombers and a sufficiently 


invulnerable control system to oe aoie to 
*/UK 'Cut* an; ehefnf <>tf&k and still be 
afele tb choose fetWeen ‘ teipon^ibg ,with otie 
megaton or five hunj&al Indeed^ Mi; 
McNamark probably J has \ ifatj^r bigger 
Force than he needs even by jtfsofyp Vtan^' 
Sards, bbetjuse he was priced 0 over¬ 
expand by the pahic that Swept America 
between 1959 ind 1961: about ap imaginary 
44 missile gap. 1 ” (Mi Kennedy, fa a major 
tactical Mistake, helped to keep this myth 
alive in i960.) One result of the over¬ 
expansion may have been to make the 
Russians alarmed about a missile gap of 
thyir oyvn,, apd, thqa { poofribute 
overihrow df Mr Khrushchev. 

; But thfc United States is Us jatcrdepoxi* 
dent as the rest of us, and Professor 
Kaufmann shows that Mr McNamara's 
achievements have been sharply limited 
once they involved getting the co-operation 
of allies. His second aim was to create an 
anny capable of holding one or two substan¬ 
tial attacks without having immediately to 
whistle up nuclear support. For the 
United States itself he has succeeded. 
From the rather tattered creature of Mr 
Eisenhower's time, the American army is 
now a force capable within a couple of 
months of putting more than twenty 
divisions into a good-sized war. The 
awkward thine is that the only place where 
a “good-sized’’ war is likely to happen is 
Europe, and here the Soviet Army, though 
much smaller than people used to think it 
was, is still big enough to require America’s 
allies as well as America itself to expand 
their armies. And this they have almost 
unanimously declined to do. 

Where Mr McNamara has not really suc¬ 
ceeded at all is in finding a reliable way of 
applying this increased American power to 
the problem of “ wars'of national libera¬ 
tion.” A number of operations—the Ameri¬ 
can landings in Lebanon in T95S, and the 
British ones in east Africa in 1964—have 
shown that fairly small forces can do this 
job provided they act quickly and then hand 
over to a local leader capable of keeping 
things under control. But where this local 
leader has to fight a prolonged war against 
a native rebellion, the United States can 
offer him nothing in the way of support 
between rather tiny anti-guerrilla units, 
which may not be enough to decide the 
course of the war, and rather clumsy air 
bombing, which may extend it dangerously, 

Vietnam is right now proving the need 
for something between these extremes of 
too little and too much. Maybe the prob¬ 
lem can b* solved fa the end only by a 


ihcimmfw sfiftfor wrarMUMahB MropJtft 

policy of the West as a whole. Hastne 
alliance a Mr McNamara to push it 

trough? ire* «JJ 63 ft#* StOfiW 
One of the most interesting things about 

lmk« 


from spied** jnd:«£ 
by Mr Mclwaraidt 
American system so <g 
that serious stlmt In 
in mid-stream* a* k 

Professor tfmnnml* 
well. 


A Property Deal': f lh /?fi 2 0 

Fifty Ships that Saved tile World 
By Philip Goodhart. 

Heinemanru v 278 pages. 3 S». 

For island pdw*r$ fleets am more vita! than 
armies. For world powftfji overaeaa bases 
arc the essential instrumentv of strength. In 
1940 Britain and the United States were 
both islands aod world powers—though one 
of them was strangely reluctant to admit it. 
The continental bulk of tt|$ United States 
obscured but did not falsjf^ihe dtKjal fact 
that its principal frontier! JttTC Jfee Atftotic, 
the Pacific and the. Carihwjan. Tw fortify 
these frontiers igsfait a wofW-aspirapt Ger¬ 
many it needed hatful that only British 
imperial soil cqnda^supply-^ Newfound¬ 
land and the West Indies* Digijrirk, by 
cutting Britain off fatar enhanced 

its insularity but its world 

responsibilities. EduaUy^l^ffuMve and to 
succour, Britain needed riyps that only 
America could supply. Sprout of analogous 
needa and complemchtaftr resources, the 
destroyer-base^ deal was born. Mr Good- 
hart’s book is, surprisingly, the first 
extended account of it to. appear.' 

After twenty-five years Jfcestofy&as not 
lost cither its drama or kt' 83 gniAc&oev<afid 
Mr Goodhsrt’s narrative doe* lull ijostioe 
to both. Aft an AngjofAmcricaw rithrpolk 
tical roots and experience on each ride of 
the Atlantic, he is ideally placed So appro* 
date j ho i>f party 

calculation national pride aodmuonaljeara 
that wm jiho tht, great; debate in Americsi 
and the little debate in Britain. The Ameri¬ 
can debate was public as well ax private, 
because the fifty destroyers were not a trade 
but a commitment. For the country as well 
as its ^ftafckat *tbty 'COfXf&failtd^ as p^jbiic 
opinio®; welt fdmislfon 

that Britain's 'cause was America’s. The 
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The great 
Swiss hotel 
in Genera is an 



Where else can yen 
dine on a Swiss terrace, 
plante in a private 
pool, and still pay 
as little as *0.27 for 
a room with a view 
o! an alp? 



Switzerland’s newest and largest hotel 
rises 18 stories over Geneva, with a view 
of Mont Blanc. Old-world comfort, under¬ 
ground garage. Cabaftas and terraces 
surround the heated poof. Sumptuous 
recipes of the world at Les Continents 
Restaurant 

INTERCONTINENTAL GENEVE, Andre 
Hamburger, General Manager. One of 
the 28 incomparable Intercontinental 
Hotels. CaH your Travel Agent or Inter¬ 
continental. 

hOtel 

INTERCONTINENTAL 

GENEVE 


BOOKS 

British debate was a minor affair and mainly 
post evenium ; it was a concern of worried 
civil servants and colonial governors and 
legislatures trying to translate the property 
deals of the titans into terms that would be 
acceptable to island populations which 
would never see a German but might find 
their lives turned upside down by GIs. 

Mr Goodhart rests the main story on the 
diplomatic sources provided in Churchill's 
and other memoirs of the war years, the 
State Department's Foreign Relations series 
(to which no British counterpart volumes 
yet exist), the official war histories and of 
course die contemporary press accounts. 
But he has also supplemented these with 
graphic details provided by those who par¬ 
ticipated in these events—he has fascinating 
quotations from the naval commanders who 
had the job of actually riding these gift 
horses back to stable—and also from the 
Roosevelt and Stimsnn papers. The rcsulr 
Is a lively, deft and highly informative story. 


No Safe Room at the Top 

Paris in the Terror, June 1793 -July 1794 

By Stanley Loomis. 

Cape. 415 pages. 30s. 

The Terror in Paris would be a better title: 
the Terror unleashed by Charlotte Corday’s 
assassination of Marat in June, 1793, cul¬ 
minating in the Great Terror of 1794, Robe¬ 
spierre’s Hundred Days between Danton’s 
execution and his own. A year of growing 
tension and bloodshed, of invasion and civil 
war. in which factions fought in Paris while 
the generals, with the guillotine behind 
them and enemy guns in front, strove to 
defend France. The year in which the safely 
of the Republic was jeopardised bv feuds 
within the Jacobin Club and the Committee 
of Public Safety. 

That this simplification of historical com¬ 
plexities has been used by innumerable play¬ 
wrights and novelists does not lessen the ex¬ 
citement of Mr Loomis's drama for which 
Paris provides the stage, the scenery—and 
the k ‘ noises-off.” Ordinary citizens seldom 
appear excepL in the last act; and those 
mobs whose recruitment and motives are 
still hotly debated by specialists only enter 
“ on their cues." Indeed Mr Lcomis wastes 
no time on the democratic superiority of 
trousers to breeches or of bras tuts to both: 
no doubt he agrees with Professor Cobban 
that the role of the Sans-Culottcs has been 
exaggerated, and that even in sociological 
history you can have too much of a bad 
thing. He concentrates his considerable 
powers of analysis, characterisation and nar¬ 
rative on the performances of the chief 
actors: Marat, in whom feelings of frustra¬ 
tion and self-pity became a murderous para¬ 
noia ; Charlotte Cordav, convinced by a 
strange mixture of Catholicism, idealised 
Roman history and Norman determination 
that the end would justify the means if she 
stabbed Marat—that the Girondins would 
be avenged and the Republic saved from 
further bloodshed and degradation. In 
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^«OLh«f jierfticdij^providcd^ara|^^ 
Sha® andf>lJhg Terror itlffaj us^ficSioiu 
^: Jt 5 t§alists, Girondins *and Mai&t oht'wF 
fbe yjjlfyj the stage was clearer the smuggle 
between Dantcn and Robespierre. In this 
Mr Loomis dees not take sides. He is 
scrupulously fair to both ; and, as he draws 
them in the round, they and their fears 
and ambitions remain human. So do their 
henchmen: . Collet, “ the butcher of 
Lyons ” ; Cambon and Carnot, financial and 
military organisers of victory; St Just, de¬ 
linquent turned doctrinaire ; Desmoulins, 
eloquent pamphleteer whose opportunistic 
vacillations brought him to the guillotine. 

And Fouclid. The quiet family man who 
believed that crimes were better than blun¬ 
ders ; the plotter of genius who, during the 
Great Terror when two thousand heads fell 
in Paris, stealthily gathered together all the 
threads of fear and suspicion until on 
9 Thermidor he had Robespierre trapped. 
Fouch£ is the most portentous portrait in 
A 4 r Loomis’s gallery. This ice-cold career¬ 
ist, who later made himself dangerously 
indispensable to Napoleon and Louis XVIII 
in turn, worked always in the shadows— 
a sinister example of the survival of the 
fittest in the political jungle. The moral of 
his storv. indeed of this book, is that in a 
revolution there is no safe room at the top. 


Unreformable 

Cabinet Reform in Britain, 1914-1963 

Bv Hans Daalder. 

Stanford University Press. London : Oxford 
University Press. 391 pages. 45s. 

If one takes reform to mean, in the usual 
sense, a radical measure which starts from 
first principles and disregards obsolete 
forms, the cabinet structure never has been 
and probably never will be reformed ; but 
it is a highly flexible instrument and has 
constantly been altered to suit changing 
needs and the desires of the Prime Minister 
of the time. Two-thirds of this book consists 
of a blow-by-blow account of the changes 
in ministerial organisation from 1914 down 
to the Macmillan government, with a post¬ 
script covering the transition to his suc¬ 
cessor. This is well done;it is in three parts, 
covering the general cabinet structure, 
defence organisation and the machinery for 
dealing with economic policy. 

The rest of the book is concerned with 
the various proposals that have been made 
for reforming the organisation, either by 
rationalising the duties of departments and 
appointing overlords or by having a non- 
departmental policy cabinet in the fashion 
proposed by Amery and so notably deplored 
by Churchill. Since all these proposals have 
been put forward by ingenious people who 
were on the margin of true power, and since 
they have been uniformly disapproved by 
those who had the power to decide, it is a 
rather dull stor^r of failure. The cabinet— 
down to and including Mr Wilson’s—re¬ 
mains a pretty messy affair, rather too large 
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«ad Plawoia wfciyipkfi f i® ■ 

size a&dWtttrc the inter-,‘ 

afctfoa <pf tie primejmfiiRtcf't wishes ifid.crf 
tbfc stfessuft^'on hia^; 

; AS p#e this stofy of, the last fifty, 
years^one fc dfiveb td twifalfthat* howe^r' 
slowly and'iiiisy$temftticdty» ^ lc machinery 
of government has steadily tended to be^ 
come more efficient in spite of the vastly,, 
increased burden which it bears. The least 
reformed part of iris the,cabinet, doubtless 
because its size and'functions correspond to 
a rather stable need of our political system: 
witness the fact that it has .twice reverted* 
to form, with all its faults and virtues, after ? 
being put on the shelf during a major war; 
However, one is bound to sympathise fith 
Professor Daalder when he accuse of v 
smugness those who defend the system 
uniquely good and inevitable, rather v than 
as the convenient accretion which i;{iaj par¬ 
ticularly when thiy have been it tbe oqalrc 
of power and enjoyed all its benefits: non* 
cabinet ministers might feel rather dSSFer- 
ently. . Cv, ; 

This book was first published m Dufceh, 
and was later both expanded and translated 
into English by its talented author. - To 
anyone with a taste for politics, it makes 
succulent reading. ' 

Exercise in Hindsight 

Anatomy of Hatred: The Wounded Land 
By Hans Habe. 

Harrap. 296 pages. 25s. 

Of the various postures available to those 
who choose to write about the assassination 
of President Kennedy, that of “I saw it 
coming ” is most distasteful. Mr Habe, a 
European novelist and playright, was on a 
journalistic assignment to America in the 
autumn of 1963. Iri October, at a presi¬ 
dential press conference, he was dazzled by 
“ the young father ... who kindled jt flame 
within us.” A month later, when the writer 
was completing his tour, Mr Kennedy was 
r killed. The event gave a focus for Mr 
Habc’s earlier observations—Senator Gold- 
water's pleated shirt, gaudy shop windows 
in Harlem, washerwomen who talked 
psychoanalytic jargon. His premonitions of 
disaster seem to be limitless; while the 
piano tinkled in a Washington night dub 
filled with Ugly Americans, “ the wounded 
animal lurked in ambush on the corner of 
Elm and Houston Streets in Dallas, Texas,” 

This book has been published in Ger¬ 
many as “ Der Tod in Texas ” and in 
America as “ The Wounded Land.” It is 
worth noting therefore how Mr Habe has 
justified his exercise in hindsight. “ If a 
madman murders the President of the 
United States, he is acting in accordance 
with the prevailing climate of politics and 
not independently of it:” That climate is 
composed, among other ugly things, of “ a 
disruptive revolutionary movement of the 
extreme Right” and America, the author 
finds, is “ dangerously tolerant ” in allow¬ 
ing the John Birch Society and Ku Klux 
Klan to preach hatred openly. 
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Don't just. take. out, insyrances against all the normal risks 
of business arid prjvmhfe, Go one better. Take them out 
with the Cdmrpercigl Union Assurance Group. You'll 
have the security, off one pf Britain’s biggest insurance 
groups, which handles every kind of insurance. And whether 
you're paying a pneltBum <tt making a claim you’ll find 
them always fair dndf rejfcpnabfe. 


1 | 

COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE GROUP 


tieid Office: 24 CornMIl. London. E.C 3-and numerous branches throughout the count,y—consult your local.telephone directory! 
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Britain Tax Overseas Investment ? 


Gorporation tax, as outlined so far, will discriminate against 
British overseas investment. That may in itself be necessary* 1 * 
tfrougii the .net effect on the country’s external account needs more 
quantitative analysis than anyone has given it yet. But . 
this incidental discrimination, with some odd side-effects, is 
the wrong way to do it 


O VERRIDING its important peripheral uncertainties, tt|e 
Government's proposed corporation ‘ tax' 'will; unless 
December’s outline iS amended, h|ve oqe Undoubted general 
effect ; it will discriminate against overseas investment by 
British- companies., Should it ? Some backroom observers, 
with theijT eye? on the arithmetic of Britain’s balance of pay¬ 
ments rather than on the problems of particular companies, 
have instinctively welcomed this as a useful backdoor, check on 
capital outflows, since any frontdoor check through either 
Stiffcr exchange control or some form of special tax in the (now 
extended) American manner seems to have beepstifled- by 
Bank of England opposition. Yer the effect of 1 private capital 
exports on the balance df payments; and therefore the desir¬ 
ability of’ applying any across-the-board deterrent to it, is 
far from dear-cut . c And the new crude tax discrimination 
against overseas income that would arise from corporation tax 
3$ so far set out is in many ways an inefficient as well as an 
inequitable way of applying what should preferably be a care¬ 
fully selective discrimination against only those forms of new 
overseas investment that do involve big net strains on the 
payments balance. 

f The prima facie case for some such curb is now pretty 
evident. Outflows of capital accounted for roughly one half 
of last year's basic deficit of around £800 million, and—as the 
governor of the Bank of England may have noted—it was the 
private rather than the public sector that was the culprit. 
Official outflows ipf long-term capital remained steady at their 
recent level of around £100 million net. But gross exports of 
private capital, wjycbhad earlier run at about £}oo million, 
but had been, not far from offset by the increased inflow of 
foreign capital, into . Britain, particularly into. British Govern¬ 
ment securities and other portfolio investment, shot up in 
‘ 1964 to an annual rate .0 £ around £460.million ; at the same 
time the compensating inflow dropped sharply away, leaving a 
net outflow of well over £300 million a year. 

But identifying the pans of overseas investment that it may 
be advisable to cuttyand then finding an appropriately 
selective curb, is far from tasiy. 1 The American example, of 
a special additional interest lbvy On foreign stock exchange 
issues and security purchased which ftas 'flow' been extended 
to .cover long-term bank loSjuis, is Only parity relevant, since 
these foreign issiies in London are already strictly controlled. 


and purchases of non-sterling securities, as weH as' Some 
direct investment outride the: ste ding. area, must-be made in 
the premium dollar securities market. This-is supposedly a 
fixed pool cut. off from the. official reserves. In prlcticethe pOoi 
has been known to develop leaks and to be led by hidden 
springs that themselves cause a drain on the reserves; and the 
absence of similar controls on investment in the sterling area 
makes these leaks virtually impossible to eliminate—and 
equally makes the authorities reluctant to see'the premium 
go above 12-15 per cent, above which the incentive to by-pus 
the premium market becomes correspondingly stronger. ’ 

But the efficacy of any new tax on Overseas investment 
would be dubious unless it Were applied to transactions with 
sterling atca countries too ; and the great bulk of investment 
here is direct investment. To curb this by fiscal means, or 
any other, would certainty provoke loud ^opposition from 
overseas sterling countries, and would not be easy admini¬ 
stratively—though records, of such investment are already 
compiled by the British authorities. Some special tax should 
not be ruled out. But—and this is the vital point?— tins' or 
any other deterrent should be applied only with a wide range 
of administrative discretion. 


T he extreme difficulty of arriving at any general conclusion 
on the balance of net advantage for capital exports as a 
whole can be seen from considering the extraordinary range 
of balance of payments effects that may flow from any given 
amount of overseas investment. At the most favourable 
extreme, such an investment might be entirely expenditure on 
export sales promotion in overseas markets, sod result in a 
substantial early increase in British exports to the country in 
which the investment takes place. The investment itself may 
be substantially in the form of, say, equipment, spares and 
servicing facilities purchased directly from Britain. The in¬ 
vestment'might also yield a quick and high rate of return 
and be taking place in a country that has very low rites' of 
company taxation and withholding tax on dividends, so that 
there is a little or no sharing of the profits .froth overseas 
investment with ihe.host government. As a final ^onu$> fbe 
British company may arrange fop all profits (and even' capital 
as it is recovered) to be repatriated to this'country. 
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At the other least favourable extreme, the same amount might 
be invested by a British company in, say, property**#: son# 
other enterprise involving negligible direct additional demand 
for British exports; offering a low and long Relayed rate of 
return with a high proportion of the profits retained abroad; 
and taking place in a country that has high company taxation 
rates and withholding taxes. Moreover, this country may trade 
relatively little with Britain, so that the improvement of its 
balance of payments through the additional investment would 
not result even indiv^tly in additional exports from Britain. 
Iq such a case, assuming * net 0? tax return of 6 per cent and 
half of all the annual profits reinvested at the same rate of 
return, it would take 23 years before cash remittances to 
Britain amounted to the initial sum invested and thus offset 
the initial drain on the balance of payments. 

The effect of overseas private investment on the British 
balance of payments may, therefore, range from a substantial 
early offset followed by a long-term further improvement 
to, on the other hand, an immediate deterioration in the 
balance of payments from which, as dividends trickle in, it 
would take nearly a quarter of a century to recover. Typically, 
many investments probably combine some characteristics of 
each of these extremes; for example, investment in Australia 
which has relative high tax rates (40 per cent on companies 
and 13 per cent witholding tax on dividends), but trades fairly 
heavily with Britain. 


B ecause of this wide range of net advantage that may be 
obtained on overseas investment, attempts to deter such 
investment through special new taxes levied when the foreign 
exchange is supplied, or what would amount to much the same 
thing, a special exchange rate for capital transactions, would 
inevitably be inefficient. They would reduce both the investments 
that brought about substantial overall improvements in the balance 
of payments as well as those which led to a long-period drain. The 
corporation tax is probably more indiscriminate still, as it must 
fall equally not only on these extremes but also on existing over¬ 
seas investment, which it would generally not be practical to 
expect to be liquidated as a result of the tax. 

Subject to possible relief in the form of transitional provisions— 
which could clearly be important—the corporate tax, it it is at a 
relatively low rate of 35 per cent, will substantially increase; the 
tax burden of all overseas companies, in so far as they are remitting 
profits to Britain for dividend distributions. At the one extreme, 
profits remitted from countries in which they have borne no 
taxation would suffer the 35 per cent plus the 41.25 per cent divi¬ 
dend tax (the new standard rate of 8s. 3d. in the £) on the remain¬ 
ing 65 per cent, making a total tax of 61.8 per cent compared with 
the 56.25 per cent tax which would have arisen under the present 
legislation. At the other extreme, profits remitted from a country 
in which it had borne tax at 56.25 per cent or more would under 
the present legislation have involved no further tax liability in 
Britain ; but under the new tax regime would involve an additional 
tax of 41.25 per cent on the sum remitted when it is paid out as 
dividends, The additional tax might therefore range from 5.6 per 
cent to; 41.25 per cent of the sums remitted—probably tending 
towards the latter, larger figure, since most British overseas invest¬ 
ment is in countries with relatively high tax rates. 

Offsetting this potentially formidable tax burden is the fact that 
profits remitted to this country for re-investment here or transfer 
from one overseas country to another (either would have involved 
the same tax consequence under the old tax regime) would suffer 
less tax under the corporate tax proposal, to the extent that the 


profits in question came from countries in which they had borne 
1«« tfarti 56.35 per;,««% ff t&cy bad, for otaip^, b&fgfc 
. zero tax, the present legislation 'Would tup remitt«cesfi>t 56.S5 
porceatj/whlje tbit corporate tax would tail'them a)*only is r/tt 
cent. But this is likely to be of relatively (toall advantage, since 
. these remittances for retention would probably have &volved rela¬ 
tively low additional tax under the existing legislation, and are 
probably small relative to the remittances for dividend payments 
to British Shareholders. In the longer term it might be possible 
for companies to reduce their additional tax burden by shifting 
more into countries where the taxes ate,.say;, 35 per cent or l$$s, 
thus at least! avoiding paying the difference between the British 
35 per cent rate and the higher overseas tax rate. This might be 
welcome as improving the real return to Britain on overseas.invest,* 
meat, and giving companies an incentive to seek out low tax treat¬ 
ment overseas ; but scope for it'is limited by the few ,politically 
and economically safe countries now offering low tax rates. A long 
tax holiday is in itself not sufficient to offset the. possible danger 
of future expropriation. 


I N all, then, the new tax legislation is likely to introduce a net 
increase in the ultimate tax burden on overseas investment. This 
lower return might directly induce some companies to reduce their 
overseas investment; but this would probably be mainly com¬ 
panies only marginally interested in overseas investment. And 
these may include companies that invest abroad primarily as a 
means of promoting their own exports. It is also questionable 
whether reductions m investment in foreign manufacturing and 
assembly plants are desirable: these may in many cases be a forced 
alternative to, or inevitable long-run consequence of, direct exports. 
The effect on companies whose main business is overseas, such 
as oil, mining and plantation companies will depend largely on 
their financial resources. The lower rate of return net of tax is 
itself unlikely to induce them to cut down their overseas invest¬ 
ment, since they have very few investment opportunities in this 
country. But the sheer magnitude of the additional tax burden 
will deprive them of potential resources for some of their overseas 
investment opportunities. Whether this is good or bad for the 
country will depend on the kind of investment it is, on the tests 
outlined above. These effects, however, arc likely to be attenu¬ 
ated by the special transitional provisions aimed at reducing the 
immediate impact on overseas investment. 

The corporation tax will also—and this has been much less 
widely noticed—have very important implications for incoming 
foreign investment into Britain, since it seems certain to entail 
re-negotiation of double taxation agreements in the direction of 
significantly reducing the amount of British tax withheld on divi¬ 
dends paid abroad. At present this tax is the standard rate of 
income tax, though other countries operating a corporate tax 
system (e.g. the United States, Canada and Australia) generally 
withhold only 5-15 per cent. These countries seem certain to 
demand more reciprocity now that the withholding at the standard 
rate can no longer be justified on the grounds that the standard rate 
is really a part of the system of company taxation. (It is most 
unlikely that America would accept withholding at the new stan¬ 
dard rate, especially now that it is attacking its own payments 
outflow, since this would result in British taxes of nearly 62 per 
cent. American corporations could get only 50 per cent or so 
of this as a deduction from their American tax liability. Moreover, 
America has reduced its corporate tax from 52 per cent to 50 per 
cent and plans a further reduction to 48 per cent.), 

The effects of this re-scheduling aft complicated and to some 
extent vary from country to country; but the immediate effect 
is likely to be a reduction of British taxes paid by foreigners and 
a division of the benefit between the foreign nationals and their 
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BUSINESS BRIEF 


President Johnson has, as expectedannounced further measures to bring 
down America's payments deficit—among them the extension of the 
interest equalisation tax to long-term bank loans. 

Sterling made its best showing in eight months this week as short-term 
funds flowed back into London on a substantial scale. If the January 
trade figures are goody the import surcharge might well be cut to 12% per cent 
before the February 22nd EFT A meeting. But Bank rate is unlikely 
to come down before the surcharge. 

Confirmation from British businessmen this week of the strength of 
their immediate investment plans still leaves it probable that a 
downturn will come before the year is out. So a budget designed to cut 
back excess demand in the short run could possibly be diluted 
with a cut in indirect taxes later on. 


OPINIONS POLLED: USEFUL OR NOT? 


Confidence a little less, but by no 
means badly shaken by the Labour 
government's measures of re¬ 
straint : this sums up the second of 
the Federation of British Indus¬ 
tries’ post-election surveys of 
business trends. Nearly two-thirds 
of the firms are just as optimistic 
abo^t the outlook for their indus¬ 
tries as'they had been pre-sterling 
crisis, pre -7 per cent Bank rate, 
pre-corporation taxes. Only a 
quarter are less optimistic. Replies 
suggest that although the rate of 
new order intake is down on three 
months ago, it is sufficient to sup¬ 
port a rising output, that invest¬ 
ment plans for the next twelve 
months arc barely affected, and 
that both export deliveries and 
orders are again up. But is this a 
true picture? How useful am the 
answers to this and similar 
business inquiries carried out in 
other countries? 

The chairman or managing dir¬ 
ector, in answering “ more,” 
“ same/’ “ less ” (or *' up/’ 
“ same,” '* down ”) to these ques¬ 
tionnaires, is only indicating the 
direction of change, not its magni¬ 
tude. The only effective and simple 
way of bringing out the trend is to 
calculate the balances, in terms of 
the percentage of replies, between 
the “ more ” and “ less ” (or “ up ” 
and “ down ”) replies, ignoring the 
44 sames/’ At the best, this is only 
a rough guide. The point is that 
it is an up-to-date one and one 
■lending itself to forecasting. 


Lead on Investment 

Few of the answers that the FBI 
collects about expectations are 
made public. But those about 
capital expenditure are. The chart 
shows that the balance on the 
answers to this question gave clear 
advance warning, a year to a year 
and a half ahead, of ibe turning- 


points in manufacturing invest¬ 
ment in 1959, 1961 and 1963. If, as 
we think, the small dip in business¬ 
men's expectations since last June 
is significant, on past form the next 
downturn in British private invest¬ 
ment will start in the fourth 
quarter of this year. 

Although the FBI question about 
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capital expenditure looks so far 
into the future, it may well be the 
most successful. Top businessmen 
may be much less clear about 
current production figures or the 
seasonal pattern from one specific 
month to another. It was on the 
accuracy of the backward-looking 
answers that the FBI survey came 
so conspicuously under fire last 
year. (Below, the table shows some 
of the results.) It may be that in 
some cases the FBI results give a 
truer picture than the official 
figures. But there is no way of 
proving this. 

Last year's arguments made the 
FBI re-jig its trends survey. This 
month's is a grander affair than 
ever before, with a better weighting 
system and twenty-seven industrial 
groups disinguished. A year ago, 
there were only some 660 replies, 
this month 1,067 (this exaggerates 
the number of firms participating 
because some have a wide enough 
range of manufacture to answer 
more than one of the industrial 
questionnaires). 

The European Test 

Nevertheless, even after these re¬ 
finements, the British trend survey 
is still ipfreauent (only three times 
a year) and limited. British experi¬ 
ence in the technique is also not all 
that long-lived, dating back only to 
1958. Konjunktur tests were first 
started as long ago as 1949 bv tho 
Munich IFO |Ds 3 ttit£. Slow, 
JFianto; Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Austria and Finland 
all have their own business 
tests, the questionnaires varying 
considerably but nearly all covering 
a wider sector than the British one 
and mostly occurring monthly. 
All the European survey-takers 
send results to participating firms; 
most release summary figures to 
the general public, but not so the 
Belgian or the Dutch ones. 

As in its attempts to harmonise 
official statistics, the European 
Economic Commission ran into a 
packet of difficulties when it tried 
to plan a Common Market business 
test. National surveys continue to 
be carried out ift different ways and 
at different intervals by the national 
institutes but the Commission has 
got them to ask, monthly, five com¬ 
mon questions* Three questions 
call for current assessments, one of 
total order-books, another of export 
order-books and the third of Stocks 
of finished goods ; the remaining 
two require forecasts of trends in 
production and selling prices. As 
in Britain, the EEC questions are 
limited to industrial firms, some 
falling into more than one indus¬ 
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trial group and filling in more than 
one questionnaire. Samples are 
much larger tfhan theFBI one; 
some 4-5,000 replies each month 
in Germany, 3,000 in France and 
about 2,000 in both Italy and 
Belgium. Only the Netherlands 
keeps aloof from the European 
test. It is the one country where 
the same office produces both the 
production index and the poll re¬ 
sults and could, therefore, check 
one against the other, firm by firm. 
Do the two sets of results from the 
same firm differ so widely that least 
said about them the better? 

In the European test, the assess¬ 
ment of whether order-books at the 
moment are above, below, or about 
normal seems the most sensitive 
indicator and more reliable than 
answers to questions about the 
trends of order-books in the last 
three or four months. The chart 
alongside shows how this assess¬ 
ment of order-books tends to lead 
production by about two months: 
at least, this seems to have been 
true of the German spurt in mid- 
1963 and the Italian recession a 
little later. Docs the current turn¬ 
down in German order-books, 
even if they arc still full, therefore 
herald a slowing-down in output ? 


Publish and Be Damned 7 

Some egijcy Pikers are still dubi¬ 
ous about the usefulness of these 
business surveys. But firms con¬ 
tinue to co-operate, which surely 
means that they get something out 
of the detailed results they are 
allowed to sec but the public in 
general are not. It is still widely 
feared that the publication of 
business expectations, evert in 
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an imprecise form, may lead to 
an exaggeration of business fluc¬ 
tuations—-just as there is a fear 
that Gallup polls of political voting 
intentions may influence the actual 
outcome. This seems a flimsy 
excuse for concealment. 


BRITISH SURVEY OF PAST TRENDS 


FBI Inquiry 


Batsnces of percentage of firms replying 
UP over those replying DOWN 
Trend over past four months* * 
1993 1964 1*65 
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Selling prices 
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The Politics of Colour 

The decision whether Europe will adopt a common 
system for colour television is becoming too political 
for technical sense to prevail 


I n six weeks’ time, a colour television advisory sub-committee 
of the International Telecommunications Union meets in 
Vienna to decide between three.systems of colour television 
for Europe. They are the American NTSC (National Tele¬ 
vision Systems Committee, which chose this system for the 
United States twelve years ago; Japan' has since followed), 
the French SECAM (sequence and memory) and the German 
PAL (phase alternating line) system, which is basically a 
refinement of 1 some aspects of the American system. Judging 
by the ferocity with which the battle is being conducted, one 
would hardly credit that the three systems had 95 per cent 
of their parts in common. And if the delegates fail to. agree 
on the 5 per . cent that are different, then there will be a 
repetition of what happened in 1947, when a very similar 
meeting failed to agree on a common European system 
for black-and-white television. After that failure, France 
went ahead with an 819 lines system, Britain reverted to its 
pre-war 403 lines and the rest of Europe chose 625. These 
variations have undoubtedly slowed down the development 
of Eurovision and also of trade in television sets and compo¬ 
nents within Europe. Significantly enough, both France and 


Britain are now,, slowly and at immense inconvenience, going 
over to 625 lines (which it 60 cycles is reasonably compatible 
with north America's 325 lines at 30 cycles). So the pressure 
to conform this time is .considerable, technically, programme- 
wise and commercially. 

Nevertheless both France and this country are taking un- 
ComprondiSifig positions viS-d-vis colour in advance of the, 
Vienna meeting. Britain, if the funds are available, is com¬ 
mitted to a colour television service by 1967, almost inevitably 
using NTSC whether Europe agrees on a common system of 
not; we have, after all, delayed our decision for two years 
hoping for such agreement. After a slow start the French 
radio industry and the French government are solicQy behind 
SECAM ; PAL remains a private venture of the Telefunken 
company, and no-one is quite certain up to. what hilt the 
German government is committed to it. For the rest, western 
Europe wavers between NTSC and PAL, with Switzerland 
certainly in favour of PAL as more suitable for mountains. 
No conclusive evidence his yet been produced that anyone 
in western Europe, apart from the French, is at all happy 
with SECAM. But the east Europeans are- crucial : the 
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French have made * massive effort to sell SECAM to the 
Russians, sending M. Peyrefitte no less* the Minister of Infor¬ 
mation, to Moscow with a high-powered industrial-cum- 
poiitical delegation where the Americans, in their innocence, 
sent mere engineers. Now the British Post Office has openly 
come out in support of NTSC, thus implicitly refuting French 
rumours that Britain was wavering in its support. Such a 
posture from the GPQ juggernaut is equivalent to the oracle 
giving voice. Previously thc GPO bad maintained lofty silence 
and left it to the BBC to make the running. With its state¬ 
ment, the battle becomes openly political. 

In theory, the French SECAM has one considerable advan¬ 
tage for the East Europeans. It sends its signals in a way 
that is theoretically much more reliable and interference-free 
than either the American or the German system. Thus it is 
more suitable for the poor black-and-white television land 
lines found in eastern Europe, and makes it possible to start 
a colour television service of sorts with cruder transmitting 
equipment—and Russian equipment is not advanced. But 
recent rival demonstrations using two different land lines 
from London to Moscow showed the American up very well 
against the French system, which suffers on these occasions 
whatever its theoretical advantages from being still largely 
experimental. 

Recent transmission trials showed that some of the ineffi¬ 
ciencies of American NTSC over long land lines not designed 
for colour have been removed by Dr Lewis of the British Post 
Office with his “ multi-burst correctors ” designed jointly with 
the BBC. And as fast as German PAL and French SECAM 
improve, it improves faster, helped by the eventual take¬ 
off of colour television in the United States. Introduced 
prematurely ten years ago “ with an engineer to each set " as 
one manufacturer bitterly remarked at the time, the first colour 
sets were unreliable, complicated, atrociously expensive, and 
the subject of more bad jokes than almost any other then- 
current aspect of American life. By 1963, prices were down 
and reliability up; in 1964 1.4 million sets were sold (35 
per cent of the whole television market); in 1965, a minimum 
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of 2 million colour sets is exp&tcd. The television networks 
are making increasing use of colour, the price of a good set 
is now down to $400 to $500, Which no loftger looks quite so 
excessive: in Britain, with its highly-developed television 
rental and wire systems, the change to colour could be faster 
and more painless than in the US, involving no capital outlay 
to the viewer, hut merely the replacement of a black-and-white 
set costing something under 10s. a week by a colour set costing 
perhaps 30s. And the colour sets themselves, with angled 
instead of straight tubes, are getting less obtrusive, the screens 
becoming more rectangular and less unnaturally circular in 
shape. At the same time, one of French SECAM’s aces, its 
automatic control of shades and intensity of colour, has been 
trumped by a possible similar control for NTSC. 

The growth of colour TV in the United States makes a 
decision in Europe that much more urgent; it is also an 
argument for standardising on NTSC, not only because it 
can be seen to work, but because the viewer gains rather more 
from it than from the French or Germah syStetns. Both of 
them, but the French even more than the German, are simpler 
at the transmitting end, more complicated at the receiving 
end where additional pieces of equipment are required in the 
colour set that will add probably betweeen 3 and 6 per 
cent to the cost. While the French delay-line (see box) is 
a comparatively simple affair, the German one has to be a 
thousand times more accurate, and neither is anywhere near 
mass production. In mountainous country—of which Europe 
has plenty—the German system is outstanding, as it is in 
towns where there is interference from high buildings ; 
ironically enough, the Germans themselves have shown that 
this is not a major advantage. Black-and-white television 
suffers in the ultra-high frequency wave bands from the same 
trouble, and the Germans have overcome this in the Moselle 
valley cheaply and sensibly by community aerials. 

Present differences, especially between the American and 
German system, are marginal, so marginal that it matters 
little which is chosen, so long as everyone agrees to standardise 
on it. The German has the twin advantages of being of 
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Putting Colour into 

Once the colours have been separated 
out by the triple camera used for colour 
television, they have to be put into the 
television signal to be transmitted, along 
with “ instructions ” about the intensity 
of the fight, so that the picture can be 
received and used on a normal black-and- 
white receiver as well as a colour one, 
i.c., it must be “ compatible.’' All this 
information has to be conveyed in a 
band-width no greater than that used for 
black-and-white. The colour information 
itself consists of (a) colour, and (b) its 
intensity: television colour, based on elec¬ 
tronics; has a greater potential here than 
film colour, which is chemical. Addition¬ 
ally, the three primary colours of light 
used, red, green and blue (not the same 
as primary colours in paints), have all to 
be assembled at the receiver so that the 
eye docs not see them separately. The 
human eye is fortunately not as sensitive 


Television 

to gradations of colour as it is to varia¬ 
tions of light: although 6 million light- 
information spots have to be transmitted 
every second, only 1 million colour-spots 
are needed. This makes it possible to 
reduce the number of CvSsential signals, 
both for colour and intensity of light, 
and to do away with a separate signal 
for green altogether. 

The American N'l'SC system sends its 
two colour signals simultaneously. So 
docs the German PAL, which then evens 
up the possible variations and distortions 
ot the system by a continuous averaging 
process of two signals, each carrying both 
colours. At the receiver the first two- 
colour signal is stored in a delay-line to 
await the arrival of the second, and the 
two are then combined. French SECAM 
goes further on the same sophisticated 
track: it transmits one colour at a time, 
stores it and then adds it to the next 


oigiidl, which contains the second colour, 
rather than averaging the two. These 
operations mean that both SECAM and 
PAL have extra parts to their receivers 
that NTSC does not need. It also follows 
that jess information can be transmitted 
with SECAM or PAL than with 
NTSC 

At the receiver, the key to all systems 
is the 3-gun cathode ray tube (one for each 
Colour) and its screen of a million phos¬ 
phor dots. One third lighting up to each 
of the three primary colours. Each gun 
has a shut-off for the colour it i* not 
1 sending on to the screen, so that the 
responding dots stay dull. It is these 
dots which the viewer sees. The tubes 
arc probably the single most complicated 
device to be made in large quantities lor 
a consumer durable, cars not excluded. 
One bf the major ptfcblems, that of lining 
up the three guns so that their images 
do not overlap, would be solved by the 
use Qf a single-gun tube which would 
also be less bulky and complicated. 





PIA maintenance standards-among the industry’s highest 


During the last five years fia have cut delays for engineering reasons 
from 3.1% to as little as 2.1%. This is a fact; and a fact which goes along 
way to explain this achievement is pia’s own standard of maintenance. 
Among the highest in an industry of high standards, it has won for 
pia the admiration of aircraft manufacturers and airlines alike, while 
seasoned travellers the world over say pia are great people to fly with. 
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Shell keeps this classroom free from insects 

When insects hide they hide in the most inaccessible 
places, where most insecticides can’t reach them. Vapona, 

Shell’s latest insecticide, can reach them. 

Vapona vaporizes as soon as it is released, spreading for up 
to 100 feet from the point of release to reach into the 
tiny cracks and crevices where insects hide. Vapona is power- 
ful too—kills all types of insects, including even resistant 
strains. Yet because of the minute dosage needed to destroy 
insects, Vapona is absolutely safe to use, causes no 
harm or discomfort to humans or animals. 

The range of Shell chemicals is wide and diversified. In agriculture and industry, . 
in almost every country of the world, they ate contributing to greater efficiency and 
lower costs. Shell ate eager to give you all the help they can. If chemicals can 
solve your problem contact the Shell company « your country. 


Shell Chemicals I 'sum 
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re^peetaUc European origin,and als^ targely compatible with 
ttnAroericarisystenn t it lobks an attractive cOTijwbmi^ephoice. 
Blit the differences, such as they arc, are going to grow rather 
than diminish in the future. -Two developments arc crucial; 
the single-gun' tube and the development of much larger 
screens for Semi-public viewing. The single-gun tube (see 
boil) may be five, ten or fifteen years away; but Philips has 
one that works now—and it is much easier to use these tubes 
with the American than with other systems. Similarly, and 
more important, larger screens will require a much higher 
standard of vertical picture definition than is needed at present. 
Both the German and the French systems are wobbly in the 
vertical, which is immaterial now, but represents an inherently 
incurable defect that becomes more obvious as screens get 
bigger. Hence the British decision to go American, a decision 


backed almost without dissenting voice among tbe broatkast- 
% engineers in thiscouijtryv' 1 >}y ‘ “ • ;,,v - 


-v:; 


But it is the Russians, not us,, who. hold the casting ytihs; 
if they and their friends were to plump uqhesitatingly ^oir 
American NTSC, this system would probably carry the day, 
and everyone except France woqld probahly 
decision. (American companies think France wifi vote French 
whatever the rest of Europe does.) 1 There are 'both Frijfach 
and American supporters within the Ru^si an te r ^ ’ —“ 4 — 

but the French have been.giving .lavish hospitality *ta : 
political level with offers of technical aid tosetqpthe necessary 
equipment. If the Russians go French, the British will refuse 
to follow ; so, probably will most of the other West Europiums 
and the chance of standardisation will be lost for all time— 
or at least until television in 3-D raises the issue again. 
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TRANSPORT 

Mr Fraser 

T Hi* Minister of Transport has extricated 
himself from the highly embarrassing 
situation in which he was placed before 
Christmas, when the Luddites in the Cabinet 
vetoed the appointment of Dr Beeching as 
a transport policy rapporteur, with a con¬ 
siderable degree of skill and no small credit. 

In place of Dr -Beeching, the cabinet has 
now had to accept 4 lLord Hinton, no whit 
less formidable a technocrat and one known 
lo suffer fools even less gladly than the man 
he replaces. Admittedly, there is to be an 
advisory council appointed with Lord 
Hinton, the sort of breathing-down-rhe-ncck 
assistance from the transport pressure 
groups that Dr Beeching had refused to 
^ accept. But it has no power to interfere in 
what Lord Hinton does or writes. It will 
meet once a month ; Lord Hinton will be 
a member of it; but it has been made plain 
that he will prepare a report on a co¬ 
ordinated transport policy for the minister 
without its help, its advice, or without its 
approval. Dr Beeching may have lost the 
battle, but he has indirectly won the war. 
And in more senses than one, for the 
advisory council includes, most surprisingly, 
two transport economists who have been 
among the strongest exponents of a road 
k pricing system. 

The lobbies that successfully barred Dr 
Beeching’s appointment may ultimately 
regret not settling for the devil they knew. 
Lord Hinton is, ironically, another graduate 
from Imperial Chemical Industries, a 
chemical engineer responsible for munitions 
plants during the war and then for the 
building of all the Atomic Energy 
Authority’s factories and its first power 
station at Calder Hall. He became chair- 
# man of the Central Electricity Generating 
Board at the critical point when it was 
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becoming apparent the CEGB was 
burdened with an excessively large and ex¬ 
pensive nuclear programme. Lord Hinton 
cut it, although a matter of months before 
he had been atomic energy’s strongest 
advocate. This particular intellectual ap¬ 
proach, with its willingness to accept the 
logic of a technical argument wherever it 
leads, over whose prostrate bodies, and even 
if it involves a total volte face in one’s own 
published and publicised opinions, may 
produce startling results when brought to 
bear on the problem of co-ordinatine a 
transport system that has growed like 
Topsy and is full of built-in pressures 
against un-growing again. It would be a 
brave Minister who was prepared to follow 
wherever Lord Hinton’s intellectual 
curiosity is liable to lead him, but Mr Fraser 
can be certain of one thing, if nothing else, 
that there are unlikely to be any bromides in 
the advice he gets. And it was with this aim 
that he and the prime minister originally 
decided to offer the job to l)r Beeching. 


AIRCRAFT 

Whoa There! 

I T is an odd role for The Economist to 
find itself attempting to defend the air¬ 
craft industry against the efforts of those 
who are trying to cut it down, but there 
is reason in all things and the government 
seems to have lost its. The Minister of 
Aviation may be sick and disgusted by the 
crass lobbying of the aircraft industry dur¬ 
ing the past weeks, an industry that, as 
Sir John Lang has pointed out, has had 
opportunities for making very sizeable 
profits* on government contracts during the 


past twenty years and who is to say that 
it has not taken them ? But to say that 
the industry is no longer capable of func¬ 
tioning alone, without under-pinning from 
Europe and the United States, is not the 
voice of common sense, it is the voice of 
plain, blind panic. Mr Jenkins Ijaa in¬ 
herited a ripe load of British rubbish which 
has baffled more politically experienced 
but not necessarily better men than . he. 
But there is no excuse for running away 
from ir. The aircraft industry of this 
country is: — 

too big 

too blustering and 

building the wrong aircraft, 
none of which are necessarily reasons for 
shutting it down. As an industry, it needs 
slimming, reorganising, severely frightening 
and a blood transfusion of new talent. 

As long as five years ago, it was obvious 
that aviation was shorter on manage¬ 
ment talent than anything else and Rolls- 
Royce and Hawker Siddcky at least saw the 
light and did something about it. The 
chairman of Hawker Siddcley can roundly 
and safely abuse pa?t and for that .matter 
future governments because he knows that 
for all the cuts and chopping and changing 
of policy, his cofrnpany has some things 
worth buying arid that they will be bought. 

There are two flaws in Mr Jenkins’ argu¬ 
ment for international co-operation all 
round. One is that the i4 international ” 
aircraft projects undertaken so far have been 
total disasters, Concord between France abd 
Britain, the Transall between France and 
Germany, the Europa rocket between seven 
countries, have produced precisely the 
wrong sorts of design in which national 
prestige becomes so irrevocably entangled 
that 00 one can get escape. Mr Jenkins’ 
baptism with Concord ought to have told 
him that. The other is mat it takes two 
to make this sort of bargain and if one 
examines the reasons why the* kstgovem- 
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mcjiit fodd up decisions onaveypcal takt^pff 
fighter for so long, and for which it was, so 
bitterly criticised by Sir Roy Dobson, the 
answer lie* u in protracted and ultimately 
fruitless efforts tb get German co-operation. 

His House in Order 

M * JENKINS has every right tp demand 
that the aircratf industry should start 
on only those projects for punch there is 
promise of a reasonable market, which in 
texmof today's development costs means an 
export market as fcU as ahomebne, And he 
rightly recognises that others—if they also 
have aircraft indu$tric$-^are only likely to 
buy from us if we also buy from them, and 
this in its most sensible form means an 
elaborate species of international division of 
labour. But before he lays it down as a 
matter of government policy that nothing 
must be started on cur own, Mr Jenkins 
might inquire first how Rolls-Royce suc¬ 
ceeds in selling aircraft engines the world 
over. And before placing the whole onus 
cf reform on the aircraft industry, the 
Minister might ponder how to put his own 
house in order. There is no escaping from 
the conclusion that the technical advice 
given to successive governments over the 
past two decades has been dreadful, so that 
Ministers who arc unlikely to know their 
aspect ratio from their horizontal stabiliser 
(assuming they have one) have supported on 
the recommendation of their experts, air¬ 
craft that are unsaleable or unusable and 
have killed, through neglect or through a 
thumbs-down, developments that might 
have helped the aircraft industry to keep its 
place in the world markets. The three ser¬ 
vices and the Ministry cf Aviation must 
carry the lion's share of the blame for what 
went wrong ; they, after all, authorised it. 

This is one reason for regretting that the 
second part of Sir John Lang’s inquiry iuto 
the Ferranti profits was published at a time 
when it was bound to be eclipsed by the 
fury of Tuesday's aviation debate. For it is 
critical of the way that Ministry contracts 
are let, and prices agreed with companies, 
more critical than it might seem at first 
glance. It is deeply suspicious of the actual 

KEY INDICATORS 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RETAIL TRADE 
Down again slightly 

STEEL OUTPUT 

Still at high level in 
January, although slightly 
below December rate 
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{ profit^ that rittfy juve been earned on these 
.contracts, remembering that only by. chance 
coincidence did those of Ferranti (more than 
So per cent) come to light. 

^“Industry,** said Sir John, “is willing to 1 
Accept Ministry of Aviation contracts know-, 
ing the profits margins that arc currently be¬ 
ing allowed in prices. This suggests to uv 
that industry cams more profit that* , that 
. ostensibly allowed for in the fixing of prices. 
... In our view, contractors cart have, and 
sometimes do have, such an advantage :over 
the Ministry when prices are agreed that 
profits can result in excess’of those allowed 
irt prices” . : 

and this, the report considers, is why in¬ 
dustry continues to accept prices negotiated 
( on a nominal profit margin of a mere 7I per 
cent, and is net wildly keen on a change. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Splitting The Atom 

A n announcement of'considerable im¬ 
portance for the future of the Atomic 
Energy Authority slipped out quietly and 
almost unnoticed on Tuesday. It was that 
for all practical purposes the AEA has been 
split into two separate organisations with 
their own separate accounts and balance 
sheets—the one concentrating on research 
and the ocher handling the growing volume 
of commercial business which has now an 
annual turnover of £29 million, of, which 
£7 million alone comes from the sale of 
electricity. The way this has been done 
without introducing legislation is through 
the formation of a separate Trading Fund 
that will take over a number of production 
plants with a present book value of £37 
million (they will probably, need revaluing), 
among them the Calder Hall and Chapel 
Cross power stations, will pay interest on its 
capital to the Treasury, and have the right 
to retain any profits. It actually has a profit 
target of £3.9 million in five years. 

This may look no more exciting than any 
other internal book-keeping re-organisation; 
but it amounts to the creation .of a separate 
nationalised industry in all but name and 
marks the end of a fairly furious battle by 
the Authority's commercial salesmen to 
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dal control of tpe AEA s London .road’* 
.quarters. mrii at thosi h^adquart^, 
and new men in* Whitehall 1(in particdhir. 
Mr Cousins’s Ministry of Technology) gave 
thfcm their chance and# at the same time, 
official recognition that a new industry had 
emerged. Britain is bidding with affair 
measure of success to become . one of "the 
world’s majbr atomic fuel suppliers/ When 
so much else seems to be going wrong, this, 
at least, is worth a cheer. • v.» < * v 

. ts 

COTTON 

Chance for a. Rethink 

T he Board of Trade has asked for the 
views of the cotton industry on the 
future of the Cotton Board. This review, 
which the bopid is ? obliged f$ fany gtNf 
every five. y^ars, Mfill consider* whether the 
Cotton 4 Board should continue in existence 
and, if so, in what form and with what 
powers. One of the last surviving develop¬ 
ment councils created by the previous 
Labour government (the only Other ohe is 
furniture), the Cotton Board has a statutory 
exigence with certain powers, including the 
power to levy contributions and call for 
statistics. The industry, which has changed 
enormously since the last review# has 'for 
some months been discussing the form it 
would like the board to take. Lancashire 
has had its reorganisation scheme, but much 
still remains to be done and the government 
has not said how much power it wovdd like 
to retain in the future directly to intervene 
in the industry’s affairs. The industry could 
well feel that it is able to get on by itself, 
with the more normal sort of trade associa¬ 
tion and no nonsense about compulsory 
levies. The changes in ownership the 
industry have strengthened it and taken it 
more nearly towards the logical ^multi- 
fibre'’ ideal, H (A fact recognirai by the 
boards taking in the man-made fibre users 
as full members.) Whether this could, as 
logically, be qxtended to form a really com¬ 
prehensive textile organisation which, would 
mclude wool is something that may be un- 
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Considering^ 
\# Canada? f 
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stage. More than T^ob'RoyaJJ Bpfk ’ 
branches throu^tou^^6a|li!d^ 
are iti aafetoeffcat 
pta<$c4l h^lpwid 
to. anyone 

this growing 1»aMofet| wholehearted 
co-t^pefirtion and practical 
a ssist ance is available to you 
through 'our London offices. 
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THE ROYAL BAN& 0 F CANADA 

Incorporated in Canada in liability V i 

HEAD OFFlCt: MONTREAL • ASSETS ,V -" J ; •„ - 

*■; •_ 1 ■ ?i \ , <vC *** 

i.ondon branches: main branch 6 Lothbory-jtGa • iftONar’ch.fS&j}. 

west end 2 Cockspur Street SW.I * WHItehall 79 ?L‘i v *'•••, • , v ' f 




NKB-YOUR COMMERCIAL BANK ON THE SCENE 


The name KANGYO means promotion of commerce and 
industry. Nippon Kangyo Bank has continued to do just 
that since its foundation' in 1897. Its hmff tradition and 
vast experience have yielded a smooth flow of trade 
betw een EEC countries and Japan. ^ In. j our trade 
transactions w ith Japan, turn to NKB, Japan s representa¬ 
tive commercial bank with a worldwide network of cor¬ 
respondents. You will be guaranteed efficient, expert and 
courteous banking service. 


Japan’s Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANOYO BANK 

- -)— J ~r~iy- — l —— i i,— 

HEAD OFFICE! Hibiys, Tokyo. DOMESTIC OFFICES I Ovof t3Q brainlioa 
throughout Loan. LONDON RSFRBERNTATIVB OFFICSi 22, VVood Stroot, 
London, 6 C.I. England. Tol: MONarrti JS62. NEW YORK AOENCYi do Wall 
Strtot. Naw Tork 5, NT.. U.S.A. TAIFBI BRANCH] M Fo-At Road, Talptl, 
Taiwan. 
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Inlegratei*1iea vy fhctuslrial manufdcldter NK8, 
is"' : o»«(■ nnymjacrlurors itk 

Japan, «Udr;iMdM». ft lln»i »o*itto* «& * ttnlqujp 

too. supplying steel from its oilfn nulls* pitoo#si*i'f[ 

amiti&S'f'***' “’«* ;• , 'i ••;' L > £ 

'Shfj&utUHAv torvliifo'K 4xsfcn4*4 - 

tH*l* ehlpWtayi to lOOOOO totjs lor big Math |art*n 
production, i< one of the. iiaHi Ib^ pf^^KK, - Kfitv 
steel making division. ; ' ? j 

Moreover NKK is building a.’poW. (THE LARGEST) 
steel plant in the World, 4 t0 cope with increasing 
demands for steel. 


In this way NKK. wifh mutual cooperation of Ao 
Steel-Making & Shipbuilding Divi»iorte, is always 
taking leadership in its new field. 


Are you 
a business man 
bound for 

AwtNKaflL, 
low Zealand? 

Then you must tai ut with you copies of Australia, 
and New Zealand Bank's pocket-slued contpanjtxi 
booklets. These handy guides contain aB. the 
pertinent information you will need for ybur visjlt. 

★ Coloured maps of main cities and useful addresses. 

★ Hofei tariffs and tipping. 

-dr Car hire and fares. 

★ Customs and Exchange Control regulations. 

★ Business framework and taxation, 
dr Climate and entertainment. 




NIPPON KOKAN 


Head Office: %. l*chome. Oieinachi. Tokyo. Japin 
O/ersttt Office*: New York. Los Angeles, London. Duesseldorf, 
Singapore, Hong Kong 


ip lislNlia Md Mew leHmd 

w iMkltrattid ’ 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 COMVHH.L LONOON EC3 TEC: AVEnuo IMS 
Oiar 1.000 branches and adenchs 1 
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popular in Yorkshire where a long and 
ultimately victorious battle was fought 
against a development council for wool— 
but it should be seriously considered. 

REDUNDANT PLANEMAKERS 

Looking for a Job 

T HE cancellation of the Blue .Water 
missile in 196a was the making of the 
computer industry in Stevenage. The 
missile makers walked out of the English 
Electric w6rks into the design offices of 
International Computers and Tabulators. 
The redundant airerafr workers from 
Hawker Siddefey may rake longer to find 
jobs and ■ probably nor without re¬ 
training. * 

In the last year there has been a marked 
increase in the stability of labour in the 
Coventry area as workers seemed to have 
sensed a change hi the employment dimare* 
even though the unemployment rate has 
remained stable at about ! per cent. 
There are now 1 .joo vacancies in 
engineering companies' in the area con¬ 
veniently reachable fbr a commuter from 
Coventry, but these are not nearly adequate 
?o absorb thtf 4:000 qr^, men Jrom the 
Hawker Siddeley &ftow& £ the city 
who may soon be redundant. These 
represent about a third of the company’s 
labour force in the area, and more redun¬ 
dancies arc possible. 

One natural reaction has been for shop 
stewards and unicpofl^gU iU i Ol^ier fac- 
tories to be on their guard against undue 
favouritism towards former aircraft men, so 
companies arc mofe than usually guarded 
when asked whether they are likely to take 


Building More Houses 

Last year was only the second since 
the war in which the number of 
houses and flats completed in 
England and Wales passed the 
300 thousand mark. The previous 
peak in 1954 was topped by nearly 
28. thousand. Three out of five of 
last year's completions were for 
private owners—more than double 
the 1954 proportion. 



10CAI AUTNOfttlfES 


1964 '64 

* Co.'er/irhurt a>/C yfrtnwnts inrf homing usort- 
Bhons Ntv. town development hornet in 

1 tft><) included under toot! author;,et 


BUSINESS: EMTAltf 

and draughtsmen prill be immediately 
welcome 

mass of the others^ semi-skilled metal 
workers, would probably be absorbable pnly 
over the rest of the year, given the present 
expansion plans of a nunwr of factories. 

At the moment of course the whole area 
Is one where the Board of Trade has been 
refusing development certificates and cm 
coujagme companies to expand elsewhere, 
Reljaht Car* at Tam^prth }s still bathing 
to hi avowed to expand : the corhpfny’s 
case is presumably stronger now that it can 
point to all this labour coming on to the 
marker, ; Or wi)l Coventry he declared a 
development district ? r Tf Hawker Siddeley’s 
rnen failed to get work, the 
Coventry,'unemployment rate would hit 
6.5 per c&rit. 

At Southampton the news was,hardly out 
that,'240 men from the Hamblu drawing 
office ' would be jobless before a local engi¬ 
neering company was asking for them and 
turning them down. There are plenty of 
jobs <Jn offer but not so many for 1 airframe 
designers—which most of the Iiawker- 
Siddefey Workers are—unless rhev pan turn 
their hihe! to hearing and’vqnriTning engi¬ 
neering or high pressure pipe?. 


PRESERVING MILK 

Not So Much a Process 

T he drive behind the search for a pro¬ 
cess to preserve milk in a way that 
tastes as like the real thing as possible has 
not .been the needs of the world’s underfed, 
but the escalating cost of maintaining a 
seven-day milk-round in a five-day week. 
Last week Express Dairy announced a pro¬ 
cess that keeps milk tasting fresh for six 
months unrefrigerated, indefinitely if re¬ 
frigerated, The Milk Marketing Boaid is 
decidedly interested, for this could revolu¬ 
tionise milk distribution. Similar methods 
have been used commercially in Switzer¬ 
land for eight years ; but the Swiss process 
was not acceptable to the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture here because it pumps steam, and 
hence water, through the milk which the 
Ministry does not allow even though the 
Swiss remove the water before the milk is 
sold. The. object of both the Swiss and 
Express Dairy process is to heat the milk 
up as quickly as possible to a critical tem¬ 
perature, above 280 3 K. keep it there for 
seconds, and then rapidly cool it, As he 
was not allowed tp use direct steam heat¬ 
ing, which the technical director of 
Express Dairy has acknowledged as being 
the easiest and possibly the bast method. 
Express Dairy has opted for indirect beat* 
iog- 

Dutch* Swedish, and British plant to 
do this has been on the marker for some 
time. It produces normal tasting pasteurised 
milk that keeps for up to three weeks un- 
rcfrijerated, and this is already available 
in Europe, but it has to be stored at 
90-100 c F. for one or two day* after pro- 
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The* Boavd of Trade pertfou in- in 
that ihe. trend of reuil trade lastw*t 
H sharply upwardi.’ 1 Our fcbart ihmvavthat 
this is ■ a ’ fair ,enough in; val^a 

terms,, if sales axe avenged quarterly n but 
that most of the rise was absorbed by ftrice 
increases.. Moreover* cm'a\ nprv.hjy basis, 
die year closed for retailer's no better 1 twirl 
rf had begun. 

- .V ; rv ■ f M i ' " *f - V f- 

cessing to-allow the looked M taste Tpdis- 
ripare. This, plus the rimed a g for dhwribu* 
tion And delivery, raised doubts About 
whethef drinks in Britain Could*' legally 
describe this milk as “ fresh:” ; The Express 
baity breakthrough lici' in mahAging- to 
reduce the time heeded ; for thecocked* 
taste to die fr6m dAjl$ to A rrtat«£df houfs 
so that the Company is entitled to market 
the milk as M fresh. u But producing >$wdet- 
tasting and sterile milk is one thing 3 finding 
containers that keep it that way is another. 

Express Dairy was at first convinced that 
the only container that fitted Its needs Was 
the Swedish Tetra Pac—the heavy paper 
carton with polythene lining used In ftiilk 
vending machines. But just before 1 ' last 
year's Dairy Show, the other milk combine, 
"United Dairies—the agents for Tetra PAC 
machinery in this country, announced 
machinery to sterilise glass bottles to the 
temperarure required—something which 
had not till then been thought possible. 
This machinery has alreadv attracted 
interest abroad find a ; ujajor. 4 export; Qrcfcr 
is imminent. Express Dairy, which \vduld 
like to be rid of bottles for ever, is staying 
wrrh the paper carton ; ijcverthetess, 'the 
development of machinery to supef^srertfise 
bottles could be almost as important, par- 
ricularlv from the point of view of exports!, 
as the development of the long-taning milk 
itself.. f, 

MARINE DIESELS |f . 

Government Aid 

hb. recent announcement that Ruston h 
Hornsby is developing t new range 
of 1 wo-wrpke diesel Wgioes f^ wfi orrlapd 
and at sea with— significantly—tie ftnaAviai 
backing of the Nauonal |Usearch Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, ebukf start a trend away 
from the cathedral-tad marine diesels that 
now power most of the world’s bfe shir c . 
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The advantages of these big engines* some 
of them up to fifty feet him and weighing 
i*ooo tons are comparatively low fuel bills 
and reliability (meaning that they do not 
often break down at sea). But they are ex¬ 
pensive, accounting for a third of the cost 
of the ship, and they take up considerable 
cargo weight and space as well. 

Ruston & Hornsby says that its new 
engine due on the market in 1967 will not 
only be considerably smaller and lighter, 
but will be cheaper, costing 6nly about £10 
per installed horsepower installed in the 
ship. This is just over half of the cost per 
horsepower of the big continental marine 
diesels built under licence in this country. 
But current cathedral-type engines have 
been developed to provide up to 30,000 
bhp which means that two or more of the 
new higher revving units—each providing 
up to 10,000 bhp—will have to be fitted 
to get comparable power. This is feasible 
because the new engine is geared to the 
shaft instead of driving it directly as the 
major marine diesels do at present. _ 

The problem facing the development of 
these high speed diesels is one of mainten¬ 
ance. It will take a long period of hard 
testing, largely at the expense of the de¬ 
velopers, to persuade shipowners that 
despite lower initial costs, they are not go¬ 
ing to have to spend considerably more on 
repairs. But if the developers do their 
homework properly the new high-speed 
diesel could provide Britain with an impor¬ 
tant foothold in a world market now domi¬ 
nated by continental manufacturers. 

Mirrlees is also working in this field 
under a development contract from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, so that the government is financ¬ 
ing two competing developments through 
two separate ana apparently competing 
channels. One reason why the government 
has had to step in and provide the finance 
for these developments is that marine diesel 
builders in this country are not accustomed 
to spending over-much on research and are 
finding life increasingly difficult, largely 
because there are too many of them. 


SHORTER NOTES 

The discovery that at least 1,500 science 
places went unfilled at the universities and 
technical colleges last year is disconcerting 
but can be exaggerated. It represents a 
small proportion of the 15,500 science places 
on offer ; it may in part reflect the fact that 
there are very marked variations between 
the reputations of different science depart¬ 
ments in different universities, variations of 
which students are well aware and ft which 
they attach much more weight than they 
might in the arts. But it also reflects badly 
on the standard of science teaching in the 
schools—the places did not go empty for 
want of candidates, but for want of enough 
capable of meeting university standards of 
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SYNTHETIC SHOES 

Hell for Leather 


several thousand pairs of shoes made of 
a new synthetic leather are secretly .creak¬ 
ing around Britain in the last stages of 
development trials. By summer, Imperial 
Chemical Industries should know whether 
it will go on to pilot plant production. 
Although this puts it two years behind 
DuPont, whose full-scale plant came on 
stream in America at the end of last year, 
it is not a process that can be hurried. A 
mistake is human, but an unsatisfactory 
material, hastily-marketed, could ruin 
ICI*s prospects. Perhaps die company is 
fortunate to follow the trail blazing Du¬ 
Pont, said to have spent $25 million so far 
on developing its own “ Corfam ” syn¬ 
thetic leather (or “ poromeric material ” 
as it prefers to be called—no doubt to 
avoid being saddled with the second best 
implications of a synthetic). 

The job has been a long one, and diffi¬ 
cult, because of the complexity of leather 
and its unique properties. Made of a 
tightly matted mass of protein fibres, of 
which the 14 weave ” is loose on the inside 
and grades to a tight, continuous graiu 
on the outside, leather is tough, flexible, 
porous yet waterproof, easily moulded and 
shinable. As a result it is comfortable 
and looks good. But it is difficult to pre¬ 
pare (tanning is a lengthy, crafty business) 
and varies wildly in its properties: frym 
skin to skin and even on different parts 
of the same skin. Making shoes from 
this material, atthough increasingly on a 
production line basis, is still a complex 
craft. DuPont has devised a material that 
is tough and porous, and so as comfort¬ 
able as leather, and done it by construct¬ 
ing a leather analogue. Starting with a 
loose fibrous mat of polyurethane and re¬ 
inforced with polyester fibre, “ Corfam ” 
is finished off with a grain that is water¬ 
proof and can be anything from suede to 
peccary. Even though DuPont has been 
at it for a long time, there are still snags: 
few colours are available (black is still the 
best) and the shoes, although theoretically 
“ wipe-clean,” tend to look grubby when 
unpolished. It has, however, the huge 
advantage of being a continuous, homo¬ 
geneous material which arrives in roils 
35 inches wide, all of it usable, 

DuPont is in no doubt aboq* the 
possibilities for its new material, the 
latest in a long Hue of chemical sub¬ 
stitutes fcf natural products. The leather 
Industry in the United States of America 
is worth $700 million a year and the 
shoe industry its largest customer by 
far, seven times as much. In Britain, out 
of total shoes sales in 1963 of 220 million 
pairs, 128 million, worth nearly £40 
million, had leather uppers which needed 
about 200 million square feet of hide. To 
attack this, and the continental market. 


DuPont last month brought on stream in 
Belgium a small plant to finish (apply the 
final surface coating and colouring to) im¬ 
ported “ Corfam ” from America. The 
European market has already been probed 
gently with small quantities put out for 
trial; the full-scale attack should soon 
follow, to launch what could be DuPont’s 
biggest development since nylon. Having 
learned from experience with other sub¬ 
stitutes that it is nearly impossible, once 
a product has been aimed at the cheap 
end of the market, to move up the scale, 
the new material is being priced rather 
more expensively than fine aniline calf 
leather—the equivalent of 86d. a square 
foot. This is a straight marketing strategy, 
for the shoes that result are in the price 
bracket of five guineas and upwards. But 
at a guess with scale production, the price 
can come down and “ Corfam ” shoes, 
trailing a luxury image, could be more 
realistically priced. 



Pbiyurethan* 
‘grain* finish 

Polyester fibre 
reinforcement 

Matted 
polyurethane 
fibres 

Competitors, sniffing a juicy market, are 
on DuPont’s track. It is debatable 
whether the company’s lead will be long 
enough to gain a grip of the market or 
whether it will merely win acceptance, 
expensively, for other producers to exploit. 
Cheaper, non-porous, competitors arc 
already available: a Courtauld’s subsidiary 
has one, “Quox,” at 3©d. a foot, from 
which men’s shoes can be made in the 
cheaper (39s. ud. to 59s. ud.) range— 
although it is having some difficulty in 
getting off the ground. Other industrial 
giant 9 have products being developed— 
Union Carbide and Goodrich among them. 
Shoe manufacturers Who have seen ICI’s 
product arc even prepared, tentatively, to 
favour it over “Corfam.”' DuPont must 
accept that the period available to exploit 
a new invention is ever shortening, but it 
would be bitter if it found itself with 
another “Delrin.” That plastic took 15 
years and many million dollars to develop 
and when it came out—at an appropriately 
high price—it sooi* encountered Celanese 
Corporation’s “Cclcon,” a nearly identi¬ 
cal plastic which cut the profitable, patent- 
sheltered lead DuPont had expected to 
nothing. 


Corfam 



. 
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WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 

Attp Roontfor 

V igqrouslv pursuing its police of taw¬ 
ing out in all directicmSs CqurtaUloid 
has joined with Reed Paper in a £S 4 * 2 
million bid for the giant Wall Paper Majru- 
facturing con^aovr^the largest m Britain, 
with more thin tprec-quarters of the* home 
wallpaper market> a largedecorative paint* 
side (Walpamur and Duxadio are the main 
brands) and 700 retail shops (including the 
John Line and Crown chains), to sell them 
through. It is only a fortnight since the 
board of WPM—a company notoriously 
fighting a losing battle with its size and 
inefficiency—erupted in 4 ftill-scale row as 
a result of which the then chairman and 
vice-chairman left. The board that remains, 
headed by Mr John Watson, has “ reached 
broad agreement on commercial grounds ” 
with the bidders who have offered the 
equivalent of 25s. in cash and shares for 
each 5s. ordinary share/ The actual com¬ 
position of the offer and the mechanics of 
rhe operation have still to be worked out. 
On the day of the announcement, the shares 
rose is. ijd to 21s. 3d. and on Thursday 
evening closed at 24s. 6d. This prices WPM 
at an earnings vitSd of 9% 4nd a dividend 
yield of 4% ; blit with profits for the current 
year already admitted to be down on last 
year, rhe earnings yield could be a coupk 
of points lower still. However. WPM is 
fairly full of assets: at book values, net 
equity assets equal 16s. a share, of which 
8s. is property valued at cost—some of it 
19th century. So there could be room to 
squeeze cash out of the company to pay for 
itself (as Courtaulds so effectively did for 
its massive Lancashire Cotton and Fine 


Caunter-Mov# ? 

\ Opjbe; surface, norhingcouid bC more 
logical than 'the bid. ReW, like all paper 
manufacturers is under pressure secufe 
nutlets fdr its productions and it already 
provides WPM with 15 pet cent.df to wall- 
paper base. The test comes frditt WPM’s 
three mills. Moreover, it tallies well with 
Reed’s policy of diversification into ptljier 
conversion and, ever further, into all sorts 
of other 1 barely related fields including 
building. However, beyond the mills is 
Hkely to be Couftaulds territory. Here 
again WPM’s interests mesh nicely on 
paper. The Courtaulds subsidiary, Pinchm 
JoiflsOn (second largest paint manufacturer 
in the country) is strong in industrial and 
trade decorative paints, while WPM’s paint 
interests are in the retail decorative field, 
offering a way into the do-it-yourself market 
that Pinchin has so far failed to make for 
itself with “Gaymcl” paints. Moreover, 
the wallpaper itself offers a logical diversifi¬ 
cation for PinchinY interest in the decorat¬ 
ing market generally and WPMY shops 
could profit from stocking a wider range of 
home decorating products. 

This is where the companies are aimirig, 
for the building industry must—whatever 
the government does to the rest of industry 
—go on growing rapidly. Other companies 
have come to the same conclusion—notably 
ICI, whose newest £2 million wallpaper 
mill only recently came into operation and 
whose paint interests now claim more than 
half the decorative market, gained while 
Pinchin Johnson and WPM slept. The 
paint threat has been there for some time: 


the wallpaper threat is only beginning. 
Starting with 2% of,ttoyW?ke$ two ypore 
ago, IQ now claims about 10% ; mean¬ 
while WPM’s .share b«|4rqppcd from over 
90% to 86^/Tt Wdmowli podr fookmit 
for a company with IQ’s resources, given 
its interest in this market and the new 
products and manufacturing :techniquesvit 
is developing, if it could not get another, 
say,* 15% ot thenjarketm the nest few 
years. This mean* that the bidders could 
w buying, 6n an earnings yield of less thah 
8%, a company for which the prospects are 
even gloomier-—which would be an expen¬ 
sive buy, unless Reed and Courtauldr are 
not so much buying a business as buying a 
foothold in another industry* . 

The bidders have stated tneir intention of 
running WPM as a joint venture, and have 
dropped heavy hints about extending their 
interests in the building industry. Taken 
at their face value, this means that WPM 
is to be set up as a building materials conor 
pany into which Reed would presumably 
put its own building interests (some plas¬ 
tics fabrication and pitch fibre pipes) and 
Courtaulds would weigh in with Pinchin 
Johnsonr-with .spme suitable adjustment of 
the equity to keep the venture joint. The 
alternative, of breaking the company up, 
seems unlikely in the face of the bare fact 
of the joint bid. But WPM patently cannot 
bring much in the way of management into 
the union ; Reeds may have some to offer ; 
what can Courtaulds spare ? Stretched to 
the limit with the need to reorganise its 
recent textiles and spinning acquisitions and 
launching a new fibre in a sharply competi¬ 
tive market, Courtaulds has enough of its 
own troubles to look after. One must 
admire it. Its chairman, Mr Keatton, 
dearly recognises the need to keep moving, 
even if into quite different fields. But wul 


Spinners bids). When The Economist went 
to press on Thursday evening, the WPM 
directors were still discussing their reply 
to the bid. But there is very little room 
for the defensive fight that Courtaulds itself 
put up against IQ. WPM has no cash and 
few trade or other investments. Some of 
its shops couUJ be sold and leased back but 
there is Hide evidence that the board could 
profitably use the released funds, although 
the new,men,who took over in the palace 
revolution cap, that they have not yet 
had time W showlhetr ability (6 improve 
the group’s tarnished iipage. 

It remains to befell what view the 
Labour government will fakp r Vv t i lc 
cations of the bid. WPM nas fuelled its 
undertaking given after last year’s refcjprt of 
the Monopolies Commission on the indus¬ 
try in informing the government if it should 
receive an offer to acquire a controlling 
interest in the group. 


KEY INDICATORS 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Aircraft apart, quite a jolly 
week. 

NEW YORK 

Vietnam and the balance 
of payments put the index 
below 900 again. 
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Courtaulds’ shareholders welcome so soon 
the injection of yet another ailing com¬ 
pany? And will the many institutions 
holding WPM shares welcome a further 
addition to their already large holdings in 
Courtaulds ? 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO 

New Look Dividend 

I mperial tobacco’s trade investments— 
consisting largely of its minority hold¬ 
ings in Gallaher (3 6}%) and British- 
American Tobacco (28J%)—are to be 
hived off into a separate company (Imperial 
Investments) but, and it is a big but, this 
company will remain wholly owned by 
Imps. Thus ends a year of gossip and anti- 
citpation in the City, where it had been 
eagerly hoped that shares in the investment 
company would in fact be distributed to 
Imps shareholders, supposedly to their great 
benefit. 

These shares could have been distributed 
in one of two ways. The capital of Imps 
itself could have been reduced through the 
Court; or a capital dividend could have 
been paid (consisting of shares in the invest¬ 
ment company) out of the unrealised capital 
profits on the trade investments. The first 
possibility was ruled out because of the cost 
of compensating creditors (£80 million) and 
holders of loan and preference stock (£60 
million against an equity valued in the 
market at £240 million), as their security 
would be reduced. The Inland Revenue 
blocked the second alternative by threaten¬ 
ing to bring a test case to establish whether 
this particular type of capital dividend 
should be treated as income in the hands 
of the shareholder. 

In the circumstances the decision of the 
Imps directors was unquestionably correct. 
Those who have agitated for a hive off need 
reminding that a board of directors owes a 
duty to its company and hence to the share¬ 
holders in general and not just to those 
who are about to sell their shares and are 
therefore interested in the market price 
now. But the dividend policy, probably the 
most important single factor underlying the 
dismal performance of the shares since the 
early nineteen fifties, is another matter. In 
1962, for example, a dividend of 15% (ad¬ 
justed) was paid for the fourth consecutive 
year. Of this 5% was attributable to invest¬ 
ment income and the remainder was covered 
by net trading income no less than 3} times. 
Here again the company is turning over a 
new leaf. This week the dividend for 
1962-61 is up from 15$% to 20°/ ? (with 
profits before tax up from £31.2 million to 
£35.2 million and equity earnings from 
30% to 33%). And in future substantially 
all the income of the investment subsidiary 
will be distributed and the balance of the 
20% dividend this year, the directors are 
'ifcjKfins to point out, is covered 2} times by 
‘ “ - income. Hint ? About one-third 

>*$ earnings is investment income 
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(representing onty 40% to $Q% of the 
actual trading profits of- Gallaher and 
British American Tobacco). Capitalising 
this part on a 7i% yield basis (roughly the 
dividend yield on BAT’s and Gallagher) and 
the remainder on the basis of Gallaher’s 
earnings yield (16%) Imps share price 
would be 57s. 6d., against 53s. 6d. in ‘the 
market. 
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more money elsewhere the tobacco*, cpmr 
panies are not unprepared: within forttf- 
eight hours of .the appearance of the United 
States Surgeon-General's report early last 
year emergency plans for the use of other 
media had been made here in case of such 
a ban. 


Finally the board of Imperial Investments, 
high powered though it may be (including 
three merchant bankers. Sir Humphrey 
Mynors and Mr G. H. Ross Goobcy), will 
be empowered to dispose cf the BAT hold¬ 
ing and nearly all the others only with the 
approval of the Imps board. There is one 
exception—the Gallaher shares. The Pre¬ 
sident of the Board of Trade was consulted 
about the arrangements and “ sees no 
objection ”: Labour saw plenty of objec¬ 
tions to the Gallaher holding itself when it 
was in opposition. Was the quid pro quo for 
non-interference, that Imps should dribble 
a steady stream of Gallaher shares on to the 
market, or into the portfolios of willing 
institutions ? Or r pace the Monopolies 
Commission ’ does Labour now regard Imps’ 
36}% holding in its main competitor as a 
relatively harmless method of inoculation 
against the greater “ danger ” of an Ameri¬ 
can take-over ? 


CIGARETTE ADVERTISING 

Hurting the Weak 

B efore this week’s ban the commercial 
television contractors depended on 
tobacco advertising—virtually all of which 
was for cigarettes—for about 7% of their 
income, a proportion up by about }% in 
the last year. Granada has the lowest 
proportion, about 5.2% of income, a reduc¬ 
tion on last year, and Rediffusion-London 
the highest at nearly 9%. But two factors 
prevent the four' major companies from 
being too badly affected: their time, par¬ 
ticularly in peak hours, is over-booked, with 
a queue of advertisers waiting to take up 
the slots vacated by the tobacco companies: 
and any income they might lose is being 
taxed at a rate of 45% by the Treasury 
anyway. So the ban had little impact on 
share prices. 

The smaller companies, who tend to have 
time on their hands, will lose something, 
but the general trend of television adver¬ 
tising is so healthy that the ban will show 
only in a diminution of growth. 

No collection of media can take up the 
revenue lost by the television companies. 
The scale is too large: it would take 
four or five full page advertisements in 
the Daily Express to absorb the money 
spent advertising cigarettes each even¬ 
ing on television. But clearly other inedia 
could benefit to some extent -except the 
pirate radio stations, which are seeking re¬ 
spectability by forswearing this revenue. 
Whatever they may say about not spending 


Helping the Strong 

M r e. j. partridge of Imperial Tobacco 
this week recorded his opinion that 
the ban would have no significant effect 
upon total cigarette consumption at all on 
the experience of the pattern already estab¬ 
lished in Italy and Czechoslovakia. But at 
the same time the Industry’s costs will fall 
by between £5-£6 million in a full year less 
any amount by which the companies now 
decide to increase their spending on other 
mass media or in other forms of promotional 
activity (such as Carreras’ in horse-racing 
and cricket;. Why, then, the fuss ? 

The effect of the ban seems likely to be 
not on total cigarette sales but on indivi¬ 
dual manufacturers’ ability to increase their 
share of the market by launching new 
brands. Of the three leading tobacco com¬ 
panies, Carreras, by a whisker, might be the 
relative loser initially, since a slowing down 
on new brands might well mean a slowing 
down on the switch to filter tipped cigar¬ 
ettes, its speciality. But a healthy increase 
in the tobacco duty in the budget could 
easily change this. On past form this would 
hurt the smoker far more than the 
tobacco companies and Carreras would 
not only lose less than either of the other 
two companies—it might actually gain. For 
no marketing technique is half so effective 
as a duty increase for diverting the smoker's 
attention to the tipped cigarette. 


WALL STREET 

Briefly Through 900 

W hen the Dow Jones industrial average 
went over 800 less than a year ago. 
Wall Street immediately turned to dis¬ 
cussing how soon it would hit 900. Most 
thought this likely before the end of 1964 


900 PLUS AND MINUS 



750 

1964 1966 
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To any firm or individual interested in Australia we can 
be of invaluable help. We can supply Trade Introduc¬ 
tions, Reportsonthe Australian Economy and information 
on possible locations for industries, or arrange services 
for Portfolio Investors and intending Emigrants. The 
following publications are all freely available: 

' Australia —a Guide for New Companies', 
"Australia—a Guide for Newcomers", "Australia 
—a Guide for Portfolio Investors", "How to 
Transfer Money to Australia", "Housing in 
Australia", "Climate in Australia", and Guide 
maps of principal cities. 


THE NATIONAL BANK 

OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 

(Incorporated in (he Commonwealth of Australia) 

] Write or telephone for all enquiries: 

W Chief London Office. $-STokenhouse Yard, 

London €£2 

: * 300:1 Telephone M ONarch 8070 

vSWPI/ . or call for Emigration & Travel enquiries at: 

W Hf .Strand Branch: Australia House, London WC2 
\/ ;; Telephone TEMple Bar 0643 

MUblishetl tSSS Cfver lOQOomces throughout Australia 



WORLD WlDk 

HERTZ 

RENTA CAR 



One call to your local Hertz office or travel agent reserves 
a new Opel, Vauxhall or other fine car throughout 
the United Kingdom, Europe and the world, 

let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 
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PROFITABILITY with high efficiency Into! SBR 


Start out with the best possible rubber—a grade from the Intol range. 
There's no better start to any profit making product. Into! SBR's process 
easily and quickly, They reduce mixing time and power consumption right 
down to a veiy thrifty minimum. They flow readily—even Into the most 
.Intricate moulds.'They calendar smoothly without 'grabbing'. They extrude 
continuously, which cuts down on rejects and recycles. Into! compounds 
make fast cures safely—your plant is at full production rate all the time. 
You make good products and good profits. When you need high efficiency 
rubber—get in touch with ISR. 





Well be pleasecj 10 let you have any information you need on ISR rubber —Bimply write to 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd. Brunswick House/fyu/wwick 
Piece. Soulhompron, Hante. Tel 289QJ, 47$t9 (Answer ba<*: INTOL SOTON) 
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is not only the Street’s greybeards that are 
muttering the ancient dich£ that, V traes 
don’t grow to the sky.” Market letter 
writers, like other eqqqoiqic forecasters, 
hive begun noting that the boom this month 
completes its fourth full year and 
apprehensively noting that tbs market in 
the past has turned down before the general 
economy. But it can be argued the big 1962 
break on Wall Street caused not a ripple 
in th; general prosperity. However 
investors cannot be certain that a sharp 
break in the stock market would not this 
time be followed by a recession after such 
a long period of economic expansion. 


HILL/SAMUEL 

Britain’s Biggest Board? 


ing in tffctnaih and the' flew measures^ and taking ipfaidw^ 
announced by Prerident , Jbhnw^ » andjproperties at estimated rcalfeabfe 

the present balance of payments probtdni:; > ^.^2.7 milHon agaiim $4 

The average hadbeen wafted HiK. % '€idipsttcm r $arauei*| v 

906 on g lide of tremf^tfew P#b'\ published aefc fijtaiife (at end-March t9^>4) 
fit ^reports ftoin majpt % *$$*>, was 67% of the &mfc now 

and'these ate 5 till flooding irC - Hill’s published net 

assets were £6.4 million, or 72 0 ;,—so that 
the disparities in valuation were much more 
similar for net. assets than for profits. , 

But after all these niceties, the merger 
between the’two banks is to be achieved on 
an equal basis, with Samuel doubling its 
capital and at the same time subdividing its 
shares into 5s. units. Samuel at present has 
in issue 4.2 million £1 shares, so that Philip 
Hill Investment Trust, which holds all the 
equity of the banking subsidiary, will re¬ 
ceive 16,8 million $s. shares. Of these it is 
retaining 8.25 million shares, distributing 
7.5 million shares to its own shareholders 
on a one for six basis and selling the remain¬ 
ing 1.05 million to International Banking 
Corporation (representing First National 
City Bank of New York) at 15s. each. The 
other big shareholding is that of Mr Clore 
who acquired 600,000 shares in M. Samuel 
last year. 

The Samuel shareholders have the fore¬ 
cast of an extra half point on the final pay¬ 
ment making the effective dividend 10%, 
Thus at 58s. 9d. Lhe shares yield 3.2'Y,. 
Philip Hill Trust shares now stand at 
18 s. 3d. to yield 5'\, on the forecast 16 ‘ V, 
dividend and with the proposed distribution 
of Samuel shares worth 2s. sd. a share. 


I r will not be long before Philip Hill and 
M Samuel can get together under one 
roof. One minor problem facing the two 
merchant banks in their new headquarters 
at St George’s Hous<?will be that the garage 
holds just 30 cars; and there are 36 direc¬ 
tors. This outsize board tops even the 
clearing banks ; Barclays has 35 directors 
on its main board and National Provincial 
34, and fewer of these are working directors 
than in the new and surely rather unwieldy 
Hill/Samuel board. 

^ With the full merger proposals comes a 
partial lifting of the veil that conceals the 
banks’ assets and their record of profitabil¬ 
ity. Average profits before tax and before 
transfers to the secret contingencies reserves 
for the last three years amounted to 
£850,000 for M. Samuel and £1.3 million 
for Philip Hill. The disclosed profits of the 
two banks for the same period are £278,000 
for Samuel and £624,000 for Philip Hill, 
which suggests that Samuel has made much 
more use of its privileged position than 
Philip Hill—and is a stark reminder of how 
k misleading published bank profits can be. 
These comparisons are complicated however 

HOLDINGS AFTER MERGER 

°/o 

Philip Hill Truit. 24°6 

Samuel family and trusts... 24-2 

The public: _ 

Philip Hill Trust shareholders. 22-3 * 

Existing shareholder* of M. Samuel ... 11 '5 

, International Bank Corpn. 10-3 

Mr. Clore's family trust .. 7*1 

100 0 % 

* - 


SWEDISH BOURSE 

Not Since Kreuger ... 

The Swedish stock market has been 
among the most buoyant m the world . 
But the boom rests largely on fears of 
inflation—and similarly based equity 
cults in other countries have proved 
disagreeably short-lived. 

Stockholm 

S wedish share-owners have in recent 
years had no reason to complain. In 
1963 share prices rose on an average by 
26 Y, and last year by a further 16%. This 
favourable trend has accelerated this year 
a$ under hectic trading prices have gone up 
by another io f Y, and more. And turnover 
on February ist was in absolute figures the 
highest recorded since April 1930, which 
saw the height of the Kreuger boom. But 
relative to total market values turnover was 
still less than one sixth of the earlier peak. 

Prices have gone up on a very broad 
basis. Apart from banking shares which have 


7#$ 

only to a minorexteat, the 
has spread over most branches, 

1 , ASEA, Atlas Copco, Electrolux 
apd year’s winner—thtft bave 

l the largest gains, 

i- ft is" generally thought that the serious 
inflation threat id Sweden during 1963 is 
the djoat influential factor behind the rise 
in the bourse. Official estimates point to a 
deterioration in money value by close to 
in 1963 ; and this may be conservative. 
M tlrbta July 1st, purchase tax is to be 
raised from 6.4% to 9.8% which should be 
added to the secular rise prices of some 
3.5?,,. According to a statement by promi¬ 
nent Swedish top executives ^Sweden' is 
faced with the threat oTi v is% ‘pride 
increase in these two years, which would be 
more than in any other period rince tfie 
Korean boom. Again pronts scaged a very 
satisfactory recovery m 1964 and are calcu¬ 
lated to continue upwards this year. The 
balance-sheets so far presented show a 
definite improvement reflected in higher 
dividends and free share issues. 

One special factor has greatly influenced 
the market. A committee of inquiry is at 
present engaged in drafting a capital gains 
tax bill, the provisions of which are the 
object of much speculation. It has generally 
been taken for granted that the tax, which 
will in all probability take effect from the 
beginning of 1966, could not be made retro¬ 
active. But the Minister of Finance has sug¬ 
gested'that it could. This has had a tem¬ 
porarily dampening effect on the market, 
but it has been very seriously called in ques¬ 
tion whether a tax comprising purchases 
made prior to its introduction would be in 
accordance with legal practice in Sweden 
and thus acceptable to Parliament. 

There is little evidence that the strength 
of share prices has been boosted by short¬ 
term speculation. The majority of investors 
buy with the purpose of keeping their shares 
for fairly long periods. The possibilities of 
using shares as security against bank loans 
are at present fairly limited because of the 
low prices at which shares are valued by the 
banks. In this respect, the present boom is 
in striking contrast to the conditions in the 
30’s, when short-term speculation loomed 
large on the bourse. 
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WOOLWORTH BRITISH HOME STORES 

Variety in the Chains 

P redictably, the chairman of F. W, 
Wool worth, Mr F. L. Chaplin, blames 
three factors for Woolworth’s poor showing 
in 1964, when profits -before tax remained 
were almost unchanged at £37.7 million. 
Two of these probably represent the price 
to be paid now for benefits in future: for 
example, by cutting prices of its toiletry 
goods in the summer Woolworth suffered 
lower margins for about four months of 
the year, but the benefits—a higher volume 
of sales of toiletry and other goods—will 
emerge more gradually. Similarly, the new 
stores and stores that are re-built or 
re-located need up to two years to recover 
their full sales potential, and Mr Chaplin 
estimates that Woolworth had as many as 
100 stores (out of a total of i,ioo) not at 
full potential in 1964. Thirdly, although 
retail sales were up 5% overall (by value, 
and 3% bv volume) in 1964, the buoyancy 
was most marked in higher priced types of 
goods; but Woolworth, along with other 
retailers, noticed a sharp upturn in sales in 
the last quarter of the year, when the diver¬ 
sion of spending power into motoring, 
weekends in the country, &c-, caused by 
the long hot summer, had come to an end. 

But British Home Stores, another variety 
chain about one-tenth the size of Wool- 
worth, has done much better. Pre-tax profits 
were 17*.% up at £3 million, and earnings 
pttr share were 3d. up at is. 5d. per¬ 
mitting an increase in the dividend of 
id. to rod. Obviously, BHS, selling higher 
priced goods than Woolworth, and being 
more orientated towards clothing, ought to 
have done better. But this is, not the 
full story, for three weeks ago Marks and 
Spencer forecast an increase in pre-tax 
profits of 8% (admittedly, for the year to 
March\ What special factors have been at 
work for BHS ? One possibility could 
be its vigorous strides into retailer branding 
in the last three years. Its policy of trading 
up (also followed by Woolworth) must have 
played its part in the favourable outcome. 

On earnings and dividend respectively. 
Woolworth at 20s. lojd. offers 6.S”, and 
4,8^ while BHS at 20s. 4Jd. yields 8.3% 
and 4.9"'. Thus, at present prices BHS. 
which would suffer less from the 


corporation tax and, with only 85 
stores, has more obvious scope for profitable 
Expansion, looks the better buy. 


TESCO 

Taking on Too Much ? 

A bare month after the bid for Cadena 
Cafes, Tesco has announced the 
acquisition of Adsega, a privately owned 
company, recently backed by Samuel 
Montagu, and operating a chain of jo 
supermarkets, mainly in Lancashire and tne 
Midlands. Shareholders in Adsega were 
given 2,235,000 shares in Tesco and, at 
9s. 3d. a share, the price paid was 
£1,040,000. For the year to August 31, 
1964, Adsega\s pre-tax profits were 
£133,000 and, if a full tax charge is 
assumed, the purchase has been made on 
an earnings yield of 6.8”,, compared with 
Tesco’s 6"„. 

No figure is given for trading profits but 
if these were 50% higher than pre-tax 
profits—roughly the relationship for Tesco 
itself—profit margins could be only 2 \% 
on the £8 million sales, and this looks poor 
even for a supermarket chain which aims 
to operate on high turnover and low 
margins. Presumably, Tesco thinks it. c^n 
improve the profitability. Ceitainly' it 
should have no difficulty in merging the 
new company into the group. Adsega’s 
directors deliberately adopted Tesco’s tech¬ 
niques of central buying, self-service and 
extensive price cutting. 

Tesco is still in a great hurry to grow. 
Over the past year it has doubled the 
number of shops it runs, mostly by acquisi¬ 
tion. If the bid for Cadena is successful, it 
will also have a chain of caf6$ and caky 
shops, which will probably be converted 
into supermarkets in time; the Cadena 
know-how will certainly be used to provide 
coffee-bars within Tesco stores. The chair¬ 
man, Mr Jack Cohen, is confident that 
supermarkets will continue to grow in 
popularity : Tesco will have 100 within a 
few weeks. All the same one wonders if 
the future is as unclouded as he thinks. 
Competition in food retailing is kee^ and is 
leading to a number of concentrations in 
the supermarket field. But can Tesco avoid 
a bout of indigestion ? 


NORTHGATE AND ENGLISH 

; , , • y . 

Building on Foundations 

H olders of shares in Daintifyt Brassiere 
Holdings will And little uplift in the 
proposed offer from the fast expanding 
Northgate and English Stores group. But 
since Mr M. Komjat and his fellow direc¬ 
tors, holding shares with more than 50% 
of the votes have indicated they will 
accept the offer, the alternative to acceptance 
is not (in a term often used in this trade ) 
alluring. Placed at 12s. 3d. back in 1959 the 
“A” shares touched 29s. 6d. in 1961 but in 
the face of declining earnings and a main¬ 
tained dividend the shares have been down 
tQ below 14s. in the past few months and 
stood at 15s. 9d. before the Northgate bid of 
16 2s. 6d. shares or 5 2s. 6d. and £5 in cash 
for every ten 4s. “A” shares in Daintifyt. 
With Northgate at 10s. the offers arc worth 
16s. and 15s. respectively.* A similar offer 
has also been made for the “ B ” shares, held 
entirely by Mr Komjat and his family, 
which, while not ranking for diviflqnd until 
converted into “A” shares, carry equal vot¬ 
ing rights and half the total votes. 

On the full share offer Northgate is buying 
Daintifyt on an $% dividend yield and an 
earnings yield of over 20%. But the pros¬ 
pects of Daintifyt shareholders looked none 
too bright with their company operating 
in a highly competitive field- and with 
the prospect that tfieir ranking capital might 
be doubled at any time. Daintifyt should 
fit well into. fsforthgate’s manufacturing in¬ 
terests which are primarily in lingerie and 
underwear while this Liverpool,based group 
also has over 150 shops and department 
Stores, mainly in Cheshire, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire with some in the London and 
Birmingham areas, j^Laay of these stores 
have been recent acquisitions and have yet 
to make their full impact on profits. North* 
gate has also obtained at concession to pro¬ 
vide mam departments for at'least 30 of 
the “one stop” shopping centos which 
Gem Supercentres are planning to, set up 
in this country. But even Mr Jack Rubin, 
Northgate’s ebullient managing director, has 
had to admit that this will possibly not show 
a profit in its first year. Over, the longer 
term the growth prospects of Northgate look 
markedly better than those of daintifyt and 
the latter’s shareholders should accept the 
bid—albeit reluctantly. 
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Osmund Espedal’s cucumbers take a short cut 
that gets them to market three weeks early 


In fact, his lettuce, tomatoes and spring onions Norway. Heating and lighting chalets and fi§h- 
also reach the market weeks earlier than they ing boats, preventing ra0?fy* points from 
would have done a couple of years ago. freezing up, cooking meals;' 7 .'(toying crops, and 

The short cut? Gulf liquefied petroleum gas. At putting more power to industry’s elbow, 
his nurseries in Lior, forty kilometres from Oslo, Whether it's a big project or just a little thing, 
Osmund Espedal uses it to produce carbon Gulf believes in giving service. Throughout 
dioxide. Europe, Gulf is busy putting this philosophy 

Even in the limited daylight of the Norwegian into practice. And from worldwide resources is 
winter, his crops assimilate three times the putting more oil. more energy, to work for 
normal quantity of carbon dioxide. This dram- Europe, 

aticallv udvanccs their growth. Gulf Oil Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., USA, 

Gulf EP gas is at work in every corner of and throughout the world. 


Gulf 

GULF IS OIL 
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"Puns pats mxmm: 


, 4 ^;' W 


d’Estaiafo: finance minister, tajtfjfel, 

spelled oiH jtJifc pirctresiftktf ortjjje new 
negotiating "bbsiBpn that^tfiis involves. It 
marks a ijikfpr and disturbing switch from 
the position parented by French officials 
in international discussions hitherto. The 
basis of. the oc# French position, M. 
Giscard d’Estaing stated,isa return to the 
gold standard without ^ revaluation of 
gold. It involves five main points : 

(1) The major powers should declare that 

henceforth settlement of deficits should be 
in gold only, . ( 

(2) Deficits of a“ fundamental’’character 
may be settled in a certain degree by credit 
facilities, but only those foreseen at Bretton 
Woods—the International Monetary Fund, 
supplemented by the General Arrangements 
to Borrow-rbut excluding, presumably, 
facilities such as bilateral swap credits under 
[he Basle arrangements or “ Roost bonds.'’ 

, (3) Central banks should no longer be 


- ^l }a b i, v , \Ji. Sj; $!•;:/( V ' V > ' J 

gllpwe 4 ,t# buM>rcsews mnaiao^ 

tics, ptf should prog^essivriy their 

etisriofi foreign,, . 

(4i> AM major currencies ^puldi pe con¬ 
vertible into gold, between central banks. 

(5) Provided this reforms iie.idiam«wtet 
ment of the gqld exchange standard, takes 
placed and provided k U objectively 
lished that world liquidity is really short; 
then one may create additional .ow^ped 
reserves Hnked to gold, which would be the 
only assets other than ~ gold 'that ccrjtral 
banks would be allowed to hold. 

Ttn> is an indirect reference to the Com¬ 
posite Reserve Unit, previously the core of 
the French position but now not even 
m^ntlbhed by name. As an American 
Treasury official commented sourly last 
week,the.CRIJ “doesn’t have that eternal 
verity,’* This new French position is in a 
sense, more frightening than the Rueffian 
ideps that inspire it, for by formally 
abjuring an increase in the gold price the 
proposed return to gold is starkly and un¬ 
equivocally deflationary. 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Thi Interruption of supplies threatened 
by the Mount Isa mine closure and the 
United States east coast dock strike are 
the main factors that have caused copper 
to put on nearly £IS0 In the week to 
Thursday, and lead to firm by £7. Wheat 
prices have been shaken, 'despite recent 
massive purchases, by the North 
American price war, and by the prospect 
of the renewed International Wheat 
Agreement allowing lower prices after 
July, 1966. 

The all-items indicator RO$E by over 
24 points this week (to February IOth). 
Maize, sugar bnd copra prices advanced, 
cocoa and meat declined^ In contrast to 
copper and lead, prices of tin end fcinc 
lost some ground. 



Index 

1958- 

ISO 

Percentage 
cheng e front 1 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Prevlou#! Twelve 
month month^ 


1 

10 

ago 

au rreMS 

10) 9 

106 6 

+ 09 -SO 

Food 

iai 7 

102 1 

- 2 0 -IS 7 

Fibre# 

IPO 6 

100 S 

-01 - 9 9 

Metal# 

179 2 

214 1 

+ 17 8 468 2 


The Economist Conpnodifv Pi ire Indicator includes 
mtetoen commodities vjefghted uncording to Their 
relalive thorn of dvrid trade m 1958 . 

* Changes relate to this celt's figuies, but these, 
except far the met a! group, are prot'isional because 
auotattofit fw J tea and wool ate not yti available 
beyond la si teeth. 


THF. EXCHANGES 

Golden Ripples 

# 

npnii combination of President dc Gaull/s 
X new onslaught on the key currency 
system and the heightening of the crisis in 
Vietnam left the exchange markets unruffled 
up to Thursday afternoon, but pushed up 
turnover on the London gold market during 
the five days since Friday last to a total not 
far short of the volume reached during the 
sharper but briefer run into gold that 
followed the announcement of France's in¬ 
tention to convert existing dollar balances 
into gold early last month. But this latest 
spurt in demand did not have the same 
marked impact on prices. As official sup¬ 
plies were given freely except on Wednes¬ 
day, the price rose ij cents only over the 
five days to $35.14 an ounce at Thursday’s 
fixings level 5^ cents below the peak 
touched in January. But clearly the cost to 
the central bankers' gold pool of keeping 
this surface calm must have been consider¬ 
able, 

Dealings were particularly heavy last 
Friday as dealers, always susceptible to an 
attack of nerves just before a weekend, took 
in the full implications of the French Presi¬ 
dent’s pronouncements~-they have now to 
take in M Giscard d’Estaing's. But the fact 
that demand remained high throughout the 
following week was attributed primarily to 


me mol v^cnm- any 

fears .&o0ld N be ; a belattd 

stampede by central banks out of dollars, 

° n 

r^V. M m Jim 

^;pbsh up 
rcsewfii to op pet 

w batlipn; ^milar, the 

Wtite low-gtrfd-itado, : p^ettAjp 
Sweden, Jsraek Spain; and&*nigal^^ 
involve *ailg of $2,j • tt pom 

that a Uqq million conversion bySpainlast 
week signalled the first recrult to the aofar 
splendidly exclusive Gaullikt dub are hot 
fully convincing: Spain’s purchases * of 
American gold averaged $136$ million a 
year during 1960-63, and its gold tatto last 
year had fallen from 51 to 44 per ceitt. 

If the exchange markets largely; dis¬ 
counted President d* Gaulle’s call-for 
monetary reform, they were equally scep¬ 
tical about rhe Immediate impact. * of 
President Johnson’s newmcasur&tophig 
America’s payments gap. While the dollar 
rose significantly against the'S f wWs ! franc, 
ihoyementa in the me against-most 1 obft- 
tincntal currencies were small The pound, 
on the other hand, continued to gain 
ground, helped by the rumours and finally 
the hard news that the special central bank 
credits extended to Britain last November 
had been renewed as expected, so that the 
whole $3,000 million remains available until 
the end of May. Since it now appears that 
the Bank of England has not actually drawn 
very heavily oft these. credits (having 
decided not to debit its commitments run 
up in its earlier support of forward rates), 
there is a fair chance that by the time that 
the new deadline for repayment runq out, 
the bank may have recouped most pf its 
losses from inflows of short-term funds into 
London. But Britain's reserves would even 
then need reinforcement: at end-December, 
the published figure was $2,316 million, of 
which $1,000 million was already drawn 
from the International Monetary Fund. The 
further drawing now being explored should 
therefore be a large one. 


AUSTRALIA 

Mount Isa Misery 

M ount isa minj*s in remote evorth-wm 
Queensland is one of the economic 
jewels of modern Australia. Since Decem¬ 
ber 15th, production at the mine has been 
totally shut down, with the unfolding of a 
story of economic nihilism staggering even 
in Australian terms. Mount Isa Mines is 
losing money at the rate of a million pounds 
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a Week. Australia is losing export income 
from copper at the rate of £20 million a 
yean The Queensland State Railways, 
which has recently spent £30 million on 
much-needed improvements to the line 
between Townsville and Mount Isa, is 
losing £200006 a month. The township 
of Mount Ms one of the liveliest in 
Australia and reckoned to be the biggest 
white settlement in the tropics, has been 
losing good workers and stable families, and 
has had its vigorous expansion sadly put 
into reverse The mining company, nearing 
the end of a massive expansion programme, 
has been rocked by a stoppage which is now 
six months old. A week ago, 750 miners 
voted to continue their strike, thus con¬ 
founding expectations that work would be 
resumed. Now there is no sign of a settle¬ 
ment. 

The ins and outs of this dispute make 
fascinating reading for connoisseurs of 
labour relations that go wildly wrong for 
less than adequate reason. The miners 
began last August by banning contract work 
(that is, payment by production) in their 
campaign for higher wages. The Queens¬ 
land Industrial Commission had turned 
them down on a £4 a week wage claim ; 
it was the Queensland government that 
ordered the men back to contract work in 
December. To this the m^n responded by 
a rude gesture, ignoring the injunction that 
had been brought against them, but 
pursuing their claim in the State Supreme 
Court and actually getting an award of £3 
of the £4 they were claiming. 

By this time, money had ceased to 
interest them, for the Australian Workers' 
Union, which had started the argument 
against contract work, had lost control of 
its members, and all rules of order were 
swept aside. The rebel leader. Big Pat 
Mackie (born in New Zealand but a 
Canadian citizen) was fired both by the 
company and by the union. So he led the 
strikers into the arms of a faction calling 
itself the Mount Isa Labour Council (on 
the model of what happened at Broken Hill) 
claiming to be the only negotiating body on 
the minefield. Intimidation is rife. A vote 
on a six-point plan of extensive demands, 
plus the reinstatement of Mr Mackie, was 
put by the chairman with the friendly warn¬ 
ing : “ If any man intends to raise his hand 
against this motion I will not be responsible 
for saving him democracy in those parts 
being what it i9, there were no dissenters. 

Instead of a hotly argued claim about a 
wage increase, the dispute has thus turned 
into a war of senseless attrition and skull¬ 
duggery. Mount Isa .freeing bled white, 
the AWU has lost support, communist 
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,imtrvenijoa has bad a spectacular success* 
*ft<S tbe Stat£ gove;i£neptha$ been oUdfeta 
took like" a monkey. The popufrfiotm iher 
township is steadily falling, and will takc 
a long time to rebuild when the mine re¬ 
opens—-even under normal conditions. 
Mount Isa is a headache for its labour 
manager, with a turnover of about 50 per 
cent a year. It is a good, if fairly rugged, 
place to earn a living, and it had made a 
considerable success in bringing 16,000 
people of forty nationalities (over a quarter 
of them children) into a most promising 
new community. The responsibility for 
destroying such social and economic values 
can hardly sit lightly on anybody’s head. 

US INVESTMENT IN EUROPE 

Germany More Anxious 

Frankfurt 

ardly a week goes by without several 
foreign firms being entered in the 
trade registers of West German cities. 
American enterprises in particular evidently 
see Germany as the most suitable platform 
for their activity in the common market, 
since the climate in France is becoming in¬ 
creasingly inclement for them. Here, the 
authorities are quite receptive to foreign 
direct investments, which are encouraged 
by relatively uncomplicated formalities. 

Two new events have now thrown the 
problem of foreign—and particularly 
American—investment into the limelight. 
First, rumours are circulating that Chrysler 
is about to take a considerable share in 
BMW. In this way, the third of the Ameri¬ 
can “ big three ” would get a foothold in 
the German automobile industry. Secondly, 
Dr Hermann J. Abs of the Deutsche Bank 
has proposed the creation of a records 
centre for foreign investment. Dr Abs is 
certainly the last man anyone could accuse 
of being an advocate of investment autarchy, 
which makes his stand all the more remark¬ 
able. Although he stated explicity that 
he was not thinking of the introduction of 
a licensing procedure for foreign invest¬ 
ments, it would not really be surprising if 
those German economic circles that are 
watching the growing activity of American 
firms on the German market with unease, 
took the opportunity to put forward tougher 
proposals. 

Foreign competition inside German in¬ 
dustry is already making itself quite notice¬ 
able in many sectors of the economy, and 
in addition everything indicates that this 
development has not yet reached its peak. 
Particular ill-feeling is caused by the fact 
that Americans who want to acquire firms 
in whole or in part net infrequently 
offer prices described as excessive by 
interested German buyers. This seems to 
be the case especially for small firms 
through which an American firm may try to 
establish an initial base, which it can then 
build up in the course of time. However, 
the German authorities are still very 
reluctant to impose any restrictions them¬ 
selves. They seem to be hoping for the 
solution to come from the other side of the 
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Atlantic' tbe American* 

wifi ojt 

mem deficit to lfimit 'dined dipital 'exports 
in the same way as the buying of foreign 
securities. It may have been just this 
prospect that caused American firms to 
accelerate their investment activity so much 
lately. 


GREEK AGRICULTURE 



To Market, to Market 

reece’s attempt to Burl its agriculture 
into the twentieth century by rapid 
harmonisation with common market farm 
policy is still running into difficulties with 
the Six. Under the association agreement 
between Greece and the Six, harmonisation 
can begin for any farm product as soon as 
the common market countries have settled 
their own policy, and agreement should 
be reached within two years. For cereals, 
pigmear, eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables 
the two years were up on November 12th, 
and the deadline had to be put back by 
a year. The trouble is the Greek claim that 
if it is to harmonise, it must participate in 
the common market institutions concerned 
with the products in question, including the 
European Agricultural Guidance and 
Guarantee Fund, and that the Community 
must accept the same financial responsibili¬ 
ties for Greek agriculture that it docs for 
that of the Six. The common market coun¬ 
tries feel that accepting this would greatly 
complicate their already extremely arduous 
task in working out their own internal 
arrangements, which they now hope to com¬ 
plete by the middle of this year, so that the r 
full agricultural common market can come 
into force on July 1, 1967. 

From the Greek point of view, one of the 
main benefits of full harmonisation would 
be that it would stand, like Italy, to benefit 
financially from market support and export 
refunds for Greek fruit and vegetables. 
But even more important, perhaps, would 
be the fact that the Greek farmer would be 
forced to modernise his methods in double 
quick time, at least for fruit and vegetables. 
Under the common market regulation gov¬ 
erning this sector, only fruit and vegetables, 
graded and packed to certain specifications 
may be sold across national frontiers inside 
the community, Greece produces very little 
that could meet the test at the moment. The 
Italians, who are the Greeks’ main rivals at 
the moment, are well ahead, though they too 
have large backward areas and want extra 
protection from non-exporters. The Greeks 
feel that if they can harmonise their agricul¬ 
ture with the others by 1967 their farmers 
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Japanese trading company 
when ( can buy 
(or sell) direct T' 


v should 
through 
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i ha ns question many loreign business¬ 
men ask. If you have similar doubts, the 
best way we can resolve them Is to ask 
you a few question^'— 

IF YOU WANT TO SELL IN JAPAN... 

Do you know the market potential of 
your product in Japan? Do you know 
where your market is located? Do you 
know how to reach this market most cflfec- 
tivclv ? Do you know what your competi¬ 
tion h doing here? Are you familiar with 
lapanese commercial practices? With 
financing procedures? 

n V OU WANT TO Bl-Y 1 ROM JAPAN... 

Are >ou thoroughly familiar with every 
lapanese manufacturer of the product 
otfre ini crested in? Are you confident 


mat you can select uie best one in term? 
of price and quality? (Remember—many 
top-ranking Japanese manufacturers don’t 
advertise overseas.) Are you sure you>ll 
get the best possible credit terms and 
after service? 

Chances arc you’ve answered "no” to 
more of the above questions than you’ve 
answered "yes” to. That's why you'll find 
it in your own best interests when trading 
with Japan to*deal with an integrated 
trading organization like Maiubcni-lida. 

1 HII. PROin;cr AND MARKET DATA 

3ur staff of 7000 trading .specialists is 
eady to provide, you with detailed infor- 
nation on any Japanese product—from 
.ndusirial plants to kitchen ware. If you 
. re selling in Japan, up-to-the-minute data 


on the market potential of your product 
in Japan will be compiled and sent to you 
on request. 

With 46 domestic offices and 77 overseas 
branches and affiliates, Marubcni-Iida is 
thoroughly familiar with trading patterns 
both in Japan and abroad. 

We arc equipped to handle 3 -way trado 
transactions of all kinds and to participate 
)n promising joint ventures anywhere ia 
the world. Our independence and long- 
rstablished reputation for efficiency and 
air-dealing are your assurance that your 
ntercsts will be fully protected ajid pur- 
;ucd with vigor and. imagination at all 
limes. For further details contact our 
< ffice nearest you. 


raders with Global Coverage 

Marubeni-lida Co., Ltd. 


llm u uuv.. ,, j-vnumc, f lunmi.Kin, ingasni-Mi, usaxn, japan. Lames: MAKUBbNi OSAKA Telex: OS-3261, 3262 TOKYO OFFICE:’ 
Ohtemuehi Building, 4.1-chorne, Ohtcmachi, Chiyoda*ku, Tokyo, Japan. Cable*: MARUBENI TOKYO. Telex: TK-2326, 2327, 2328 LONDON 
OFFICE: Moor House, London Wall. London.E.C.2. Cables: MARUBENI LONDON EC2. Telex: UK23285, 21716. Telephone! MET 0840. 0849. 
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NomtiJrprnma 

|?ver since the RmnnKy came into 

e»r of dt*.the enrasan* •- y^uprfocSNTMc Zambia, to<J,J»8 joined O*'-twee, the big te^noeonal oil com- 

i> tbe envasejWMtioM’K'wJ dub'; ttd,'., b * ve bc * n *OTlL*j , " t u could be 

W iwtt'aWedHg ffcat d* J ate* toon t«gferfcJ4ifr’«*tk J 


. ;, Htmgkmg 

H oN<afi«i^s''6sef book f&k, ; ‘ K iM^ch 
tcnbOMtfy doseddowa *j branches 
of one -uNie# bask and; pulped several: 
other Gratae'’beaks dtoierowT close to 
the wanTfffiwed the SX^^IpreJ 
forth*. Chum* ■ eewyear... -Tli-iRioiijr#,; 
glitters bme stQI littered Vtith the gntfc" 
powder, debris bf Arccrackerg which had 
been defleodr. ftrtd at spates threaten' 

ing die year of- 1 - —^ 

and m$ BfL ^ 

colony’* front deaf* >%&.' m&iw* queues 
swollen by rtimoufVBegin to lineup outftfcfc 
suspected banks to demand and transfer 
small savings depouts to other banks, some 
of which were just as vulnerable to rumour 
as the unluckier ones. 

After some hesitation the two leadiug 
British bank9—the Hongkong and Shanghai 
and the Chartered—moved in to offer 
“ unlimited support ” for three hard- 
pressed Chinese banks, Governor Sir David 
Trench and financial secretary Cowper- 
thwaite made soothing noises, withdrawals 
were limited to ioo HK dollars (£6 5s.) a 
day and it was announced that Bank of 
England sterling banknotes were being 
flown out to become legal tender in the 
colony if necessary. 

The panic, of which muted warning had 
been given last month, will be rewarding if 
it is recognised and accepted as a reminder 
by the celestial gods that the government 
has been too leisurely in introducing the 
banking reforms in the colony’s creaking 
banking structure which were recommended 
by the Tomkins report in 1962, which have 
been accepted but unconscionably deferred 
by the 1964 banking ordinance. Hongkong's 
government, understandably, is sluggish in 
imposing controls on the freebooting colony; 
but the two years’ grace which was granted 
for the elementary reform of many “ banks ” 
which are little more than money changers 
or family fiifcn<aiil|»nceri^40f^ rea^gs#^* ? 
investment‘»dr*d fpefculation^ Warf tooirfcfbf- ‘ 
gent. Public confidence has been bruised 
and another run—in the wake of more mis¬ 
guided rumqura-rnoould be more damaging. 
There wiU,be a growing feeling of uneasi¬ 
ness about the jppaller banks ” and auto- 
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die dedaion % favour of 
have tbeeni»toe» no#,ubless 
the rOddual confusion following 
Cabinet changes, including the Min- 
of Commerce and Industry. Mere 
s speak of the fact that President 
ed to be away at Churchill’s 
signing went through, 
tirclea are ritually confident that 
iject will be an economic proposition, 
r, 'Zambia imported about 45,000 
rolled products but the range of 
rts is wide and it hardly seems 
it a £2 million melting and roll- 
illation can handle even half of this 
still less* at an economic price, 
tent, chafes ,of rollers for very 
^ has been said 
Zambian steel 
[i«o see how such 
without some 


\ ^ ■ , 
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sort of jptoteqdita.' . ■ 

FRENCHOEL TRADE 


Stfai Before iu TUni ' 

Lusaka 
as jetoed 




XAfripi) & 

fhfltton contract tobtillda steel romng mill ■ 
and melting plant outside Lusaka with an 
initial production of 15,000 tons yearly 
rising to an ultimate capacity of 25-30,000 
tons. The mill will be government owned, 
but managed initially by the constructors. 
Eventually, the project is destined to grow 
into a fully integrated steel plant based on 
local ores whose high 65 per cent iron con¬ 
tent has been verified, although no one is 
yet sure how much cf the stuff there is. 

Initially, the idea is that the mill should 
be fed largely on scrap, supplemented with 
some imported billets. This is but one of 
several bizarre elements in this dubious and 
hastily announced project. Steel scrap, is 
not, hardly surprisingly, among Zambia’s 
riches. A Copperbelt firm, making crushing 
balls for rhe mining industry, already takes 
just about all the scrap available and even 
imports pig iron from Rhodesia at more 
than double the price of scrap to supplement 
the shortfall in scrap. Howard will indeed 
be using “ a few imported billets ”—and 
from wneh* else but Rhodesia and South 
Africa whose steel exports to Zambia were 
supposed to be substituted by the products 
of the Lusaka plant? And when the blast 
furnaces based on indigenous ores start up, 
the coking coal will have to come from 
Rhodesia too. 

Equally odd is the undue b*Hc with 
whjch.|jbc 4 wur«% wsjfcMgntal *fc*Rlt\had 
‘ sertrfciFM 7 tb 7 ttwiVa pro^bStk• were 
being temporarily shelved pending 1 a Gov¬ 
ernment-commissioned study by the London 
industrial consultants IPEC for a fully in¬ 
tegrated) L-D plane The study was due to 
be presented in March and there is no logi- 


force a legal,breach in the notorious 
\ except 0^ eft import control. Yet 
itfcer disappointment was notched up last 

week, not from the Conseil d'Etat this time, 
but from the European Cdurt bf Justice in 
Luxemburg. In a ruling handed down last 
week, the coqrt held, that none of the 
various Treaty provisions concerning the 
removal of quotas or orher irtlport restric¬ 
tions can be interpreted to mean, the 
immediate abrogation of the famous loi du 
30 mars 1928, which still forms the legal 
basis of the French oil import system. 
According to the court, the relevant treaty 
provisions can be divided into two cate¬ 
gories : those that prohibit new import 
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A quarterly publication of the 
EIU provides an objective 
analysis of the U K. paper and 
board market lor paper makers, 
users, stockbrokers and 
advertising ogenefc*. ■ 


In the latest Issue: 

The Trdnd of 

British Pappr and Board Output 


The Pulpwood Potential 
of UK Forests 


Sulphate Pulp- 
New Plans for Expansion 


Furthor details from. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St James’s Place London SW1 
Tolnpltonc HYDe Perk 8711 ext 27 
80 East 42nd Straet Now York,1? NY* f 
Telephone Murrey Hi|| 7*8850 
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resmcticms, which by dduhfop..^^ , 
apply to legislation. 

the treaty came into forotfr and trofre thkt 
stipulate the progressive eHfainatioa of exist¬ 
ing restrictions, which by definition exclude 
the idea of immediate abrogation. It pointed 
out in addition that the notion of progres¬ 
sive elimination of restrictions affords the 
court no guidance to the exact moment dur¬ 
ing the transition period when any particular 
restriction is to be considered as abrogated. 

If the basic law of 1928 is thus safe from 
attack in the courts, at least until the end 
of the transition period, the same cannot 
necessarily be said of all the orders and 
decrees adopted in implementation of this 
law since the Treaty of Rome came into 
force. In the case decided last week, one 
of the parties to the dispute, SOPECO of 
Paris, supported by <the Belgian government, 
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on*, The Court 
, however, (juke 
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eged; 

Itowdi 

apart from any qualms it may hav^j felt 
about venturing into such politically 
inflammable territory, it was legally handi¬ 
capped by the fact that last week's ruling 
was requested by an Italian court. As the 
French pointed out with some vigour in the. 
course of the preliminary hearings, an 
Italian court had no business to be dis¬ 
cussing French legislation on oil quotas or 
on any other subject. Implicitly supporting 
this view, the seven judges of the European 
Court accompanied their ruling with the 
remark that the proper place to attack 
French legislation was before the French 
courts. 
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lgineering Export Council 
v ^ cn * showroom in London 

whiefa will provide information on the range 
of engineering products that can be profit¬ 
ably imported from India into the United 
Kingdom. According to the council, many 
leading Indian manufacturers of engineer¬ 
ing products such as sewing machines, 
builders* hardware and ironmongery, cast¬ 
ings, electrical motors and appliances, 
machine tools, diesel engines, and scientific 
and surgical instruments are looking for 
suitable firms to distribute for them in 
Britain. The Indians believe they have now 
reached a stage in technological development 
where they can lessen their dependence on 
traditional exports like tea, jute and cotton 
textiles. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 718, 719 and 720 


LCC BRIXTON SCHOOL OF 
BUILDING 

DIPVKIMINT or SURVEYING 

\ polls urfrtti* are invited from suitably 
Qii.iliiii (I persons lot it)? lullowluy 'i.iihnu: 
.Ipomiitmiiiis us ASMS I 1 \N l J_LC IUKIRN, 
GK \Dl », 

( I ( OS’uMK S Al’Plkmils should hold 
.1 iieuric m I mnuniki 

2 l \NU MJltM'i ini . \pplli Jills should 
be t'bartered land Surveyors or hold 
a ikgree or dipluinj in hind surveying. 

"lb.* f kp.iriruuit pi i pares siudenia for the 
H Si ilstuu* Management) ilcgii’f of the 

Lniii.i*iiy >il l.umlun ,iud lor die •.xuntlpolioi), 
ol hi ichv.iPt t*r.itf nsIoiuI iDviiuuions 

S.il.nv snl. C8bm.Hi) fplus T on.Ion 
nll.m.UKi of i 13 or Li>W with .iddmons lor 
on iliiii.iiliuis mid 11 .lining (Marling s.d.nv 
do pi ods on (pi.ilihi,iimns .ind . spi rieine > 
Vi'pli. .11 ion 1111 ms |io hi 1 . on Hill In MnuU /<> 
rrom the ScLiciury at the School, I iriitluh 
KonJ. I ondon. S W 4. 

UNIVERSITY OF’ LXETCR 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

niPAiuMiMT tn souoiottv \vn 

sot IAL S It. 1)11 S 

\pplujiions .ire invited mr three hditulon.il 
posts ol Lecturer or \ss(kuuii InUiui in the 
Di'piirmuni ol Smiolouv .old Snu.d S mins, 
(.mdidiios should he graduates in one ot the 
soiiji s.l. ikcs ind Iv hinHsiid in h. I pi nit to 
I expand cxis'im* leaihinu .ind u \inKh 111 
sociology so. Kit Jdnilntsir.illon .Hid sn. u| 
| anihroivolony Salary sulcs . LuUiur, U.JlMl 
t tK3 - t2 so*, with a mi'in h.u .it i: In'• 
1 AssiMiunt I mm, 1 1 1 iiSii s i - s tl.2 - )*' Ihe 
| initial stiljiy si ill Oi pi nd on umil,n._.iuoiis ml 
1 experience- luitlni njni.ul.iri stmnlil In 
, obtained liom Ihe Ik imiy Nun. i.n v T h. 

1 Uniiiisliv S.iiKlnimpiOii in whom .molii.lions 
J (sewn mpiis from ('ml.(I KI nt. Join .mh lnun.si 
should l'i sum not laUr 1 I 1.01 Minch i.2 IVo. 


If. 


Xppllcatlonx lire imitcd from men and women 
for ilie pom or 

INVESTIGATION AT ASSISTANT 

Anplkanix should pos>i>s a degree or diplonu 
Iii \grlailtnrc or .in ccuiiv.ik-in ini.illiKHiion. 
The appointment in tenable in ITtoon. and the 
M.iiisslul applicant will l>c nmilrcd to take 
up his/her diilion an sopn UK nomlble. 

Salary: in the scule iooo x £50 to £i,uon 
per annum. (nilml salary will he ilxed In 
aivordmicv with ciuuhi tuitions and experience. 

lurt liar nartkiilura of this appointment niny 
• ho ohiuined irom I he Setrclury of the Univer¬ 
sity, Northcotc llousi. I’he Quecn'ii Drlxf. 
I'Tctrr. 


J ehmury 


eloslne 

2k. 1 * 


d «3 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

si vroR i i.nrimi ship in fowN and 

MLCIONAL PLANNING 

. Apnllcntlons tire invited for a ST.NIOK 
T.l L lUKESHIP IN TOWN AND RI-.GIONAL 
PI.ANN INI i. the kalary mule Is L2.4U0 x LSI) 
to Li. I To per mimim. Hie person appointed 
will he expected to he u mcmbiT of lhc 
Federated Supcranmiutlon Svsiem for Linker* 
sltlcR. to wlikh the member contributes 3 per 
cent of hia sulary and the University contributes 
10 per cent. I he Initial salary will be fixed 
.icinrdlnir to exivricmc and qiiMlitteuiionM. 
AppliciintH should be uiiuliiud Planners and 
should have had pruetkul espolence in pl.uuiiuit 
w.nt as will at icaclilna- 

JL The principal duty of the uui-cxxfut applicant 
will be in scl up and devilop. m the Hist kisc, 
.1 diploma course In ltovn and Remonal 
IMannmu under lhc* direction of Ptulesnor K 
lineve. Htf will be the llist of n physical 

Plnniiliiff stuff whlvh it is proposed io set up 
to work in collaboration with the soiiul 
seu’ntlsis. The initial piindp.il aim k to produce 
a icuchimr und rcscurih icain i.ipahk of luiudlmtr 
Hu inircastnn demand for planners capuhl. of 
hridxInK lhc phyr’c.il and economic plnnmnx 
Miles. 

I lie UniViisiiy ( Hiirr mines the ri'.-ht to 

app >int io ihe i>osi a Person who has not 

siihniluiil Ins nuinc as an applicant. 

those who dcsiie ihcir names io b,‘ eon- 
C colored Rhrmld send to The Jnnreinry of the 

Unoercity Conn. Ihe UmveisiU, GIiiskow M 2 
not liikT thinv March 3 |‘K,3. elitht c-onles *»f 

a siamnent of ilielr uualtlkaiions and ex perl* 
pnec. 1 estinioiiiuN arc not rct/ulred bill the 

names should be ttNcn of n«»l tncirc than three 
► persons to whom reftrence may hr made. 

JiUBI. T. HUTCHUSON. 

Secret ary of the Unh'enky Court. 


WASHINGTON NEW (OWN 
CHIEF ARCHITECT 

\pollutions are Imlfeil for .tppo nt* 
ment to the position oi Chuf \iihiieef 
Oil the pi rm.ilimit stair of tlie \V iishmi;. 
ton Di-vciopmem Coriioration 

The siimsstul candidate will appoint 
Ids own si of whuli muy incriasc In 
ske io tiHi wblurt flic tears. )h will 
lv iitiuiiid in work in itusi iiinsuba* 
i»'»n wiili Hi., f oiisiih.ini I mm Plamurs 
lit the ( orptiratlon. Vfessis | kwiljil- 
D.iv is Mieks A. Farmers. 

It Is ex peeled th:it cons, m.i Ion of 
ihe New (own will si .in wulilp twche 
months of tin appointmeiii hi lug niudo. 

lhc sal.in Ucale for this position Iruin 
April I. I Mi,3. will be £.1.030 to LI 000, 
aciOrUina to experience, and uunbfka- 
Lions. w ill) supcrunniititlon bcnclits, 

Appllcmion slioukl be suit bv mail 
onk not later than Vihrn.its ’K. I0t>5. 
whn kill supporrlnK dualls and nnmes 
of two referees, to: 

lhc General Managef. 

Witshlntuoii Develonmcnt < orp.«ranon. 
Uwortli Hall. 

WHsliInHion. 

Co. nurh.tm. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

COMMITTEE fOK 
COMMONWEAL 111 SIL'OllS 

\pphi ai unis are Invited for the post of 
vnmr Keseaivh oriieer ol Kesedrelt Ofliecr 
(dipendlmt on uiiiiliik.aloiis »nd i xiKricme) at 
i the Institute of * ommonwealth Siudhrs. The 
' appointment will normully be for Utive tuns 
, wiih th<‘ posfcihiiii) ot on esien'ion for a inrrher 
; two \i.irs. Hu holder will hi. rcctuirwU to 
' undertake appnoed useniih it iht Instiln e 
under the dlretiion of rhe t oimiitnce and a 
, limned amount ol limning wnlnn the in Id ul‘ 
eonn>.iraiive uoicmmtm or hlstoiy, prcfer.ddy 
I with Kiiuiiic io Altica. The salary will be 
! within tlie riinm of Ll.JOH nmil.r awe 2h) x 
ts-v n> tl.a.xs in a K . :H) x LKs to Li.'JkO im 
ags Jl and men lor p Senior Hi search Oflkir 
anil Ll.HN) x lsa |,i LI.Oos |s.i .mnum lor a 
Kixijuh Olhcu. wiih muinhcrxlii,! . >i I s S l', 
11 hoped io lilt vlie appolmment with vtfed 
I mm Ouobii I MWiA Applii at Ions t;i’ Inn 
r the n.imch or two rcierces slionld rviuh iho 
Scu^taiv Insinuu oi E mini)now, .if*)i 'situlks 
, Oiinrt I H/.iticih Hoiim . 21 Si. CmIcv, Oxlord. 
I’l \pr,l i I‘hi3 

j UNIVERSITY OF Gl ASGOW 

I 1)1 I’ IRISH NT or AM 1)1 M INl.Y 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

coatmtVti f. for 
COMMUNW1.ALIH STUDIOS 


i or t-ontifion* 


i 


I I CIUHI SHII’ IV TAX I MV AND 
i’K VC LICk 


ViHiJie.uioiis are imited for .i T ectureslilp 
; in the Depart nil m of Ac conn i jncy In the 
facility ot lav. lhc candidnte npi>oinlcd will 
be exp. urd to spe. mlise m las Law nnd 
Practice and will be Liuotacd in icuchina nnd 
research in all formg of personal and Corporate 
taxation nnd estate duty. 

Salary scale : 11.4(H) to £2 303 per annum. 
Inlrlul sulary According to experience und 
(ittatli)cnrions. I'.S.S.U. 

Applications (c-itthi copies) should he lodged 
not luivr than Vlardi K. lOtlS. wiih the undi.i‘- 
sIi'ikJ, irom whom lurdicr pin liculart may be 
obtained. 

HOItr I. HU Kill SON. 

S.'crcM.iry of the Unkerxlry Court. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX ! 

run studa or i wmin vnovs and 

FL ACHINCi 

lhc Linivcrsiiy propones to appoint to tlir 
post of LI ( ILHI.R, Sl-NIOH II.CILKIk or 
R1 ADI.K a person, who in addiiioti to earning 
out icachniM iliiika m ihe L/iiluisliy would be 
responsible foi plannlnu and lilreulnu ihe 
UnlvcrshyA studies ol Its methods of assessment 
and examination and ils patterns and nuthodv 
. ot rcaihinu 1 his woik would be’ varti.il out . 

1 in conjunction will) other uiudillcd members ) 

i of luculty and under ihe umdaiue ol a Vna.c 1 

| Com mil tec'. • 

j Ihe Dnlvcisuy d»Yes not wish to nresciibe it . 
I paniciilur Held or discipline wiihin whii.li ihe J 
I person HPixilnicil will tcuc.li. I xx^n'iaUv ii Is | 
look lint lor somenne ot consld. rabl. i.dlbn and 
‘ maturity, whose work may ultmiul !y h.lo ih< 
bnhersoy in i.s decisions oil cdi.w.utoiuil poloi. 

Ihe salary scales ,irr * 

Vtuor li'ciui'cr nnd Wi'nd.r. ll JMI v 
L 1(H) - U 230 p».t annum 
I.Cctur. r LI. OK) X LhS - t.* rk.*f 

aiUUim 

plus 1 s.k U heneflis. j 

Euriher p.u tl. til.it s may be obtained from the 1 
Assistant Kcnistrar it siublishineni). Lnicc'sity , 
of Sussex s.immiT House Simnu-r Uritfliion I 
to whom appliciiiiuns s)iou)d be re turned by t 
Match <S. I9T.3. » 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES 

\ni RV SI WVTH 

Applkaiions are invited for three iirw poxrx 
at IK IbUIH or ASMblANL LLCIUKIR 
Iccil in the newly instituted FAItJIlY ol 
It ONOMK S and MX IA1. SIUDDS. Ihcsc 
posts tire consciiuem upon the (IcvelopntLiii of 
an Inti grated d «ree scheme' in lhc Social 
Sciences, und the successful applieimts will 
be expected io take up thelf dopes on Octo¬ 
ber t. IVM 

Snlnrlex will be according to uuulincations 
and exixrktice whbin tlie tolloxviiig sulss: 
f ic'Hirer il.4(H)xi83 £2.305 

Assisiom I.Cc tiller iJ .O^U x L7S — 11 ,’l)0 

I II ( I l,RI K or ASSISTAN r L1X JUKI K 
IN \C LOUN1 VNLV 

’I lu person appointed will be rcxt/onslbk* for 
him ulna ic.iclihu: nnd rdeurcli in AceouniuiKy 
tor a dLctee sehcniL Involvlnu lconomks. 
Accoimuney und Luw whleU has be. n appioved i 
hv tin Joint Si.induiK ( omnuilcc of die , 
l-'fti* crsiocs lutd the Account uncy Piofcsslon ; 

1J. Lit IDKLR oi VSS1SIANI I I f TUULK | 
IN IfONOMlfS OR MVIHIMAIKAL i 
I l ONOMK .S ! 

1)1 ItntJHIR or VSS1SIAN1 LKTLRLK i 
IN MXIOHXA 

The ixison appointed will be responsible 
foi inlil.itiriK tc’uchinr and u’search m Sociology 
Deiiicc siheiurs Invoicing umlunti to honours 
level hue ulriady been unproved 

Further narMeiilurx and forms <tf application 
are ohtuutubk trom the Me’iiivrjr. to whoni 
appMcation forms, ingethcr with the’ name's ot 
two rdeivcs, xliould be rciurned not tuu? ihun 
March ) ApnKcnti , »> lor u peist at 

Ssslsiunt lecturer level will be considered from 
applicants gradifatlng In me current session. 


Applications tire Invited for . 

Research Officer at the Inailiute .. 

wealth Studies. The appglnimcJU will i____ 

he Tor three years with tnt ponstblHty of «Q 
extension for n.furihcr n\'o year*. The tvojdar 
xvIM be required to muttfiakc opproscif research 
In th« loiaidmie under the direction of tha 
t’nmmlMcc and a limited amount of teaching 
within the t|«)d of ibe eoonomJes of dcvcloplog 
tvrrjtoilv!*. preferably with rclercnco to Africa. 
The’ xulury will bo within lhc rang* of £1,400 
x lms to il.W3, wtdi me*mbcrsl)lp M F.SLS U. 
U is hoped to ill! the appointment with eltcut 
irom (a tuber I. Applications, giving th* 

pomes oi two rcfere#«. KboiiKI reach OW Si’etc- 
tan liudutite of t nmmunwcalUt Studies. Qucea 
I h/Mbiih i louse. 21 St. Jllcs. Oxford; hot 
later than April l, l9t»S. 


PLANNING MANAGER- 
PLASTICS 

Mobil riicmlcuK limited Invite arpHcartom 
for a new puslvloit icporvlng ip the I'hinniOf 
Director tit. thetr Head Office in London. 

The position Involve* responsibility 

for: 

DetcrttilnlnjJ the toeation and organl* 
tuiionul de'titllH of all future manu¬ 
facturing nnd warehousing facUldc* 
within the Group. 

Torrent ptuaning and eo*ordlnatlon 
of purchasing. invent orlex. fffoat 
hclit’diilliiH und warehousing in relation 
to their economic oiicrmion and to the 
tvroxision or customer service at the 
highest Icvc'l. 

The fuructAfnl rnndidnte will be a gradual 
preferably with u knowledge of economic* or 
Industrial engineering He will have bad 
appropriate experience In a similar ppaluon. 
aged between .ft) and 45, currently earnug sot 
less than £ 2.000 p.a. 

Plirasa apply. In strictest confidence, thin* 
conci*c details of experience, age and sulnry. to: 

Mobil HUSTILm. , 

Went llalkln Street. London. S.W.I. 


UNIVERSITY OF GHANA 

ni'PARTMCST OF ECONOMIC* 

Appllemlon* nre Invited W 1 : 

TWO SENIOR I KCTURLSTTirS. LConildcrablO 
leaching or rcscureh experience essential.) 
MVL LLCTURLblflPk. Preference will bo 
given u> candidate’s with sntfe'lol Imercstx 
in Development economies: . bocUllst 
1 eontimics su)d Planning: Public Lnrcv- 
prlxe, Apt tiled Letvnnmlc*. cxpeeiully 
I conomles of Imliisiry; MothemaVieitl 
) yonomlcs and Eeonumetrk’s. and Economic 
History. 

K.iIiut* scales: Senior lecturer. £01.750 X 
H — 102.200 per aiimiin. 2D per cent, 
addition for non-fihjin.tiuns; Levturcr. £Gl.l)3rt 
x £CKti — LG 1.400 X £C?5 — LG 1.830 l £G1.900 
p.r anmiin. 20 per cent, addition lor non- 
Ghunuisns. 

Appointments normally five Vvars In the first 
insimuc but shoticr periods ot sceondtueni will 
bv, eoiikidcrcd. 

Further particulars nnd forms of appik'uiion 
should he obtained from the Ui)jtixirar. 

Uniscrslry of (.hang Overseas office. 15 Gordon 
Sqiwre. Lnndom-. W.C.I. or the KviaiMrar, 
Univcnriiy ot Ghana, P.l>. Box 23. Legon. 
Achtb, Ghana, with whom appikatkms (four 
copies) should be lodged not later than 
Marih 10, IVtiS. 





714 COMPANY meeting reports the economist FEWVARY 4?, tw 



(ScKit'te NorvjgicniH’ tie I’Azotc) 


OSLO, NORWAY 


(Fertilisers, Magnesium, Plasties and Chemicals) 


OUTPUT CONTINUES TO RISE 


The wnty-nimh Annual General Meeting of 
NORSK HYDRO*ELEKTRISK KVAEL- 
STOFAK TIESELSKAB was held in Notod- 
den on December 11, 1964, and die following 
are details of the report and accounts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30th as presented by the 
Board of Directors: 

PRODUCTION 

The primary ammonia production units at 
Rjukan and Notodden continued to operate at 
full capacity under satisfactory technical con¬ 
ditions, and production rose slightly at both 
plants. At Gtomfjord Salpeterfabriker favour¬ 
able water conditions and a number of new 
facilities,, including the installation of a new 
cell battery, made it possible to increase nitro¬ 
gen production from about 250 tons N per day 
to almost 300 tons N per day. 

The Company’s nitrogen products were pro¬ 
duced under, on the whole, satisfactory operat¬ 
ing conditions. The total production of 
commercial nitrogen was 351,000 metric tons, 
including 18,000 metric tons N supplied to 
Denmark in the form of liquid ammonia. This 
was 42,000 metric tons more than in the previ¬ 
ous year. The unit transferred to Rjukan 
started production of ammonium nitrate lime¬ 
stone in September and proceeded satisfactorily. 

The following table covers production figures 
of some of the Company's more important 
products: — 


Complex fertiliser talcs increased from 
263,000 metric tons in 1962/63 to 3O8 jO00 
metric tons in 1963/64. 

Sales of urea reached 123,500 metric tons, the 
product having "been sold for fertiliser and tech¬ 
nical use« all over the World.* 

The Magnesium plant is situated at Herciya 
and it! production is today the* largest !ft 
Europe. The metal is sold as pure magnesium 
or alloys to nearly 25 different countries all over 
the world. 

1963/64 1962/63 

Mg-production. 

metric tons 22,600 18,100 

PVC-producrion increased by about 37 per 
cent to 21,200 metric tons 8,500 tons were 
exported to customers in the UK. 

RESEARCH 

The building of the new Research & Develop¬ 
ment Centre at Hcroya has proceeded accord¬ 
ing to plan. At the end of the year the 
Research & Development staff numbered 
approximately 220 persons, some 40 of whom 
were university trained. Recruiting of person¬ 
nel has proceeded according to plan, but certain 
difficulties have been encountered in obtaining 
qualified engineers for certain research work. 

NEW PLANT 

During 1963/64 a total of Kr 140.2m was 
invested m new facilities. 

1962/63 

(mttric tom 

1,246,100 
48j20u 


263,100 

103,400 

14.300 
18,200 

16.300 

1962>63 

ClrtC > 

40,200 

25,100 
25,600 
6 , 001 * 

5,100 
I 700 
15,400 


1963/64 

Nitrogen Products («w/a») 

Calcium Nitrate. 1,250,000 

Ammonium Nitrate Limestone 26";. 59,000 

Ammonium Nitrate Limestone 20.5%. 10,000 

Complex Fertilisers...i. 322,000 

Urea. 134,000 

Ammonium Nitrate. 16,900 

Nitric Acid. J. 3 .W 

Liquid Ammonia for nitro-jcuion purposes .. 22,0 <hi 

1963/04 

Non-Nitrogen©us Products muirctom > 

Calcium Carbide. 47,600 

Liquid Chlorine. 27,000 

Sodium Hydroxide Solution (as NaOH'. 27,800 

Hydrochloric Acid. 6,000 

Sodium Hvpochlonte. 9,70(1 

AfV Liquid. U00 

Norvinyl PVC. 21.200 


SMFS 

Once again there was a considerable increase 
in sales, from 316,000 metric tons in the previ¬ 
ous veat to 353,000 metric tons calculated as 
pure nitrogen. 

Calcium nitrate sales totalled 1,300,000 metric 
tons. The Scandinavian countries are Mill the 
chief markets, but lagM^quantities were also 
supplied to Egypt. GOTt, Spain, Chechoslo¬ 
vakia. Hungirv and the USA. 


Work on the builduig of the ammonia unit, 
based on the gasification of heavy oil to produce 
100,000 metric tons N per year, is proceeding 
according to plan. It has been decided to build 
a methanol unit in connection with tlie 
ammonia unit, for the production of /approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 metric tons per year with a pre¬ 
liminary production of 30,000 metric tons. 

Expansion of the complex fertiliser produc¬ 
tion facilities continues The enlarged unit 


at Hcroya was put Into operation In the spring 
of 1964. Manufacturing . facilities arc being 
enlarged in Gfamfjwd, and further expansion 

is being planned for Hcroya. 

A new carbon dioxide compressor has Jpsen 
installed in the Urca fflaoty al Hefdya, ahd the 
capacity is now approximately ,150^000 metric 
tons per annum. It has also been dedded to in¬ 
crease the production of ur& by 100,000 metric 
tons per annum based on CO. from the new 
oil gasification unit and orders lor some of the 
apparatus have been placed. 

PERSONNEL 

An average of 9360 persons was employed 
throughout the year (1962/63: 9,430), of which 
6,440 were workers, 2,510 salaried personnel and 
410 women Wages and salaries paid amounted 
to Kr. 184 m. (174m.). Social expenditure 
totalled Kr. 45.1 m. (43.7m.). 

PROFliS AND DIVIDENDS 

The Company’s gross profit totalled Kr. 141.5 
rn. (121.2 mA Net 'profit for the year amounted 
to Kr 22.9 m. (20.3 m.), to which was added 
the balance of Kr. 1.5 m. brought forward from 
the previous year, bringing the total available fot 
distribution to Kr. 24.4 m. To ensure the 
financing of continued expansion it was resolved 
in Ordinary General Meeting on December 
13. 1963, to increase the share capital by 
Kr. 82,268,280 from Kr. 237,707,460 to 
Kr. 319,975,740—by the issue of 457,046 new 
ordinary shares of a nominal value of Kr. ISO * 
The new shares were issued in January, 1964, 
ar 140 per cent and on the basis of one new 
share for three old shades held. The issue was 
fully subscribed. ' The Company now 
approximately 32,000 shareholders. 

The Board proposes that dividends of 9 per 
cent be paid on both Preference and Ordinary 
shares. The new shares issued in January, 1964, 
will receive a dividend of 41 per cent. Total 
dividends amount to Kr. 25,100,000 compared 
with Kr. 21,700,000 the previous year 
Kr. 21,900.000 will be taken from the year\ 
profit and Kr, 3.200,000 from free Reserve. 
The remainder of the amount available. 
Kr. 2,560.000. is to be carried Forward to next 
> ear. 

The report, the account*, and the proposals 
put forward b> the Board of Directors were 
adopted. 

HO A iff) or OIKICIOR^ 

Mr Jens Bache-Wiig, Honorary Chairman ; 
Mr Kjell Meinich-Olsen, Chairtmn ; M Jacques 
Allier, \'ice-Chairnum : Mr Konrad Nordahl; 
Mr Erik T. Poulsson; M Jein Reyre; M Arnaud 
de Vogde, Mr Rolf Ostbye, Mauagm? Director. 




















THE RCOMCfaftST FeRM/AHVIJ, 1*6$ 


CdMfAMV 'M&tfriNfc *feWRY$ 



LTD 


Mr F. L. Chaplin rev 

The A 1141 U 1 I General Meeting of F. W* 
Woolworth & Go, Ltd. will be held on 
Marcfy 5, 1995, in London. 

The following are extracts from the 
circulated Statement by the Chairman* 
Mr K L. Chaplin, for the year ended 
December Til, 1964. 

RESULTS 


iews progress during 19^, 

year, and the prolonged line weather during 
the summer and autumn which* although 
welcomed by us a* individuals, <hd not en¬ 
courage ^hopping activities, hfld their .effect. 
Howevtr, our sales for the final three months 
of the year were very good indeed and 
established a new record by a substantial 
margin. 'Hie sales for the whole year Were 
also d record 


The pro lit for the sear 1964 bciore 
taxation amounted to £37,653,149, whica is 
an increase of £94,845 over the 1963 profit 
of £37,558.304 ; while the profit after taxa¬ 
tion amounts to £16,751,822, as compared 
with-.£^7,340,493 ift ,1963, b , decrease o$ 
£598,67/. ;Tho -pfofft , before' dfeprcjiatioi* 
and taxation increased bv /. 543.0(H) to a total 
of £40,471.000. ' * ’ 

These results have been adversely affected 
by three factors which are no: directly re¬ 
lated to our trading activities. The amount 
provided for depreciation ol fixed assets has 
increased by £447,893 from £2,370,327 jjj 
1963 to £2U> 18*220 in 1964, There has 
also been provided an additional *um of 
£119,114, representing the depreciation m 
the market value of die G.werntiKiU, and 
Corporation securities duiing 19o4. Tbs 
third and most material adverse factor is 
die increase in the amount we have had tp 
provide for United Kingdom income tax. bv 
reason of the standard rate of tax being 
increased by fid. to 8s. id. <n the £\ 

The renal of the interim dividend (*51 per 
tent) and the proposed final dividend f 14-4 
per cent) for 1964 is 20 per ccnr on the 
£94,500,000 Ordinary Stock. The compara¬ 
tive total for 1963 was also 20 per cent altei 
allowing for the oiw fivr one 000 per cen 1 ) 
scrip bonus made In March. 1064. 

The vear 1964 was not an eit'v nor far 
ictail .sales, as the latest lioird of. Tiade 
statistics show It has been suggested that 
the main reason for this was' tbit rt "'nfy.cr 
proportion or consumers* incomes went on 
high cost goods such as motor cars, fin mure 
and furnishing', and this is home out by the 
very large increase in hire purchase balances 
during 1964 I also think, that the political 
uncertainty during the greater part of the 


DLV11 OP MfcNf FHOtjRA M VIL 

Seventeen new store? were opened during 
the year, bringing the number of stores ,in 
operation ar the end evt 1964 to 1,110, includ¬ 
ing th£ 9 ovi-fs^as f stores^ In additioh, 56 
viores w£re fcxtcndfcJ, modernised or feto- 
cated. Of the total number of stores, 117 
are operated as self-service, an mfcteaiK of 13 
diu jog, 1964. These extensive operation*, 
which were all completed satisfactorily, Mir 
tailed a great deal of hard vvmk bv the iltaff 
dp eckly 7 involved, and to them and 10 nil the 
other members of our staffs .when.* H*y«l 
v ice has contributed to tfie, results achieved, 

1 express the thank* of ihe Puccinis, with 
which I know the stockholders .would wish 
10 he associated 

F.ach year wc have thanked out suppliers 
for their co o>-:j:ion and cnieipi.sc. winch 
enables us to d;M>hiv in oui stoics the wider 
range of goods of excellent vaIuc. This 
expression of thanks is no mete formality :■ 
we do indeed appreciate the efforts which 
the suppliers mtfke to meet our exflcrfng 
uejuirements. 

PKOflCTS TOR 1^5 

Alihough our ab lily to increase sales must 
depend to some extent on the state of the 
country's economy rhioughoui the \ear, I 
rnmk we can expect to achieve a >j;rs factory 
rate of expansion. With regaid 10 expenses, 
u is clear that we shall ha\e to meet lurther 
'ubsiantinl imartse 1 .. Nevertheless. I can 
assure you that our organic lion will meet, 
the problems of 1965 with optimism based 
on our long experience of dealing wirh all 
kinds of trading conditions, and every effort 
will be made to ensure a satisfactory result, 
having regard to the conditions experienced. 


li 5 

SECOND BttTiSH ASSETS-' 
TRUST LIMITED ' 

H»CBE*^fr'lCOME AND’ WVfbjSND '' 

; " mr .XubTRrtv 'c, RiJUrt oft .r 

IMPORTANCE OfUS HOLDINGS ‘ 

The eighty*rixtlr Annual Generaf Meeting' of 
Sccoad British Assets J - Trust Lini tied win be 
held on March 4,1965, at the Registered Office 
of the Company,’ 9 Charlotte Stuart, 
Edinburgh, 

Tire following is the Review by the Chapman, 
Mr Alastafr C. Blair, CVO, !WS, which h¥s 
been circulated with the Report find Accounts 
for ihc year ended December 31, 1964. 

Det»pit^ qfl ilui uqcJrfalnrijN bj the 

elections iq jthib counirv and. tbc United States, 
and by the^ deteriorating ofr the UK 

balance of payqieots and, ol sterling. pre are 
happy to be able to report yet another satis¬ 
factory year for your Company-, iota} income 
having risen from £509,0 00 in 1963 {o £fi22j06(J. 
toe have, therefore. been able 'to ihcrra'se.'tf^ 
dividend from lid to Is. 2d.: but it' rhtist be 
renumbered that this dividend has been paid 
out o! nuome icceiveJ under the present tfc* 
structure. With 0 new tax system in prospect, 
winch is hktfl) to. reduce the amount assailable 
to industry js profit, after tax, it is difficult to 
predict either our future revenue or the divi¬ 
dend that we shall be able to pay. ■ How* 
ever, wc have concentrated our- holdings in 
well managed and competitive companies: and 
we ha\ e faith in then* ability to overcome 
future difficulties. »- 

louring the \ear wc offered to L>ur share¬ 
holders the greater fvirt of our holding in our 
associated company, Atlantic Assets Trust. The 
high rale ol acceptance (about -97 per cent in 
value, leaving us with 1281836 Ordinary Shares) 
-shows that our shai eh older * are pleased* wirh 
the sirong cquitv piowth achieved by That Com¬ 
pany. Wc are hopeful that this trend will 
continue. 

You w’U see that once Benin the valuation of 
vour fVimpany’s investments has risen, this year 
from £12,451,000 to ^13.906,000 {not taking 
into account the London premium on dollar 
securities > and that the proportion of US invest¬ 
ments has risen fiom 34 9 per cent* to 43 8 per 
cent. This is accounted for by a greater 
increase in the value of the US investment* 
than of tho*e in the UR and by the purchase of 
North American securities with the proceeds of 
a S4 m llion loan lrom Morgan Guaranty Tru^t 
C'omp.mv ol New York for 5 vears at 5 per cent 
pei annum. 1 

r.ROWTM PROSPrerS or AMr RICAN 
COM PA NltS 

To appreciate the importance of our US 
holdings, it is worth considering why wc hold 
US securities and how important Utey are 10 
the country. Many American companies offer 
growtli prospects botfi in capital and income 
better than those achieved by mo^st British com¬ 
panies. A sample of the largest companies in 
manufacturing industry reveals an average net 
return on invested capitafof about 11 per cent 
in the USA compared with 8 per cint !n 'the 
UK. When, with this, the basic strength of the 
US economy and of.the dollar is consider^ the 
USA provides a very attt'actfve for 

investment. ‘ f ‘ r ' 

By the end oi 1963 oversea* ipvc&ment hy 
US compaiues and individuals bM. t *ached 
Sl66.4f>0 million. S40,$D0 million pt ihi^ was 
invested by US companies in their oversea 
sub'idiaries. In the IfK'alone the book -.‘due >f 


FINANCIAL RECORO FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS 

(Figures in £000*s) 



NOT£S (*) Ts/aupn |%9 n t6*r crediUAf £1,00^.275 ritmt from th* <tCuction in tht r*cc o< <riccmc i«x 

from (t id. to 7>. id. in the pound. Ordinary »tcrk div<d«ne( m IV5V mclodtd tte *p#c»l Jufc'1?* borurt 
imeuminj to £1, 37aU5. 
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US subsidiaries was $4,200 million whereas the 
book value of the UK subsidiaries in die US was 
$2,700 million; Due to the, nature and efficiency 
of these American subsidiaries, phey are highly 
profitable and play a very important and desir¬ 
able part in the growth of the UK economy. 
On the other hand, British subsidiaries in the 
US are relatively small in size and are in indus¬ 
tries where the rate of profitability is lower. 
There is thus a deficit of income arising from 
this direct cross-investment. We believe that 
investment trusts can help to bridge this gap 
by investing in the best of American industry 
as is our policy, and thus provide an important 
service to the British economy. 

CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE 

MR ADDINSELL'S STATEMENT 

The fifty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Castlefield (Klang) Rubber Estate, Limited, was 
held on February 5th in London, Mr J. 
Addinsell, the Chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement; 

Weather conditions in Maluya experienced 
during the financial year were again unfavour¬ 
able to the production of optimum crops. The 
crop harvested for the year, at 4,412,500 lb., fell 
short of the estimate by some 35,000 lb. but was 
up on the previous year's output by 2 } per cent. 
Castlefield estate exceeded its estimate, but 
Bukit Benut estate was unfortunate in experi¬ 
encing an unusually heavy and prolonged 
wintering which was mainly responsible for 
failure to reach its crop target. 

The downward trend of rubber prices during 
the year resulted in a fall in net proceeds ol 
nearly 2$d. per lb. The cost of production, re¬ 
duced by over id. per lb., offset this to some 
extent, but the reduction would have been 
greater had it not been for the effect of liighet 
wages resulting from the new wages agreement 
backdated to February 1, 1964. 

A welcome increase in*income trom othci 
sources, notably trade investments, helped to 
cushion the effect of lower profits trom rubber, 
and the profit before tax at £107,864, compares 
not unfavourably with last year’s figure of 
£117,607. Tax liability is almost the same as 
that for 1962/63. An interim dividend of 8 pci 
cent was paid in July last and your directors 
now recommend a final of 22 per cent, making 
30 per cent for the year. 

PROGRAMME Ol MODr.RNIS.\TION 

Our programme of modernisation was con¬ 
tinued at our Johore estate with a further 201 
acres replanted, to be followed this year with 
275 acres, in line with our policy of maintaining 
an annual average of approximately 250 acres. 
We now have an area of 1,401 acres of immature 
rubber, of which 1,078 acres arc at Bukit Benut, 
planted between 1958 and 1963, which should 
give a good account of itself as it comes into 
bearing. 

It Is not yet clear what precise effect the 
recently announced taxation changes may have 
on companies’ accounts but it would be im¬ 
prudent not to take them into consideration as 
a further factor affecting future results. For the 
reasons outlined above, no reliable estimate of 
results for the current year can be attempted. 

To bring the issued share capital more into 
line with the assets actually employed we arc 
proposing a one for two scrip issue. 

The report was adopted. 
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,, • .. ■ s- - 

ANNUAL MEETING OF STOCKHOLDERS 

The Adoual General Meeting for 1965 of the Stockholders of Barclays Bank 
Limited was held bn Wednesday* February 10, 1965, at the Head Office of the 
Bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, EC 3 . 

Mr John Thomson (the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting and the Report of the 
Auditors, 

The Report of the Directors and the Accounts for the year 1964 were approved. 

Final Dividends of 6 ‘ per cent on the Ordinary stock and 10 per cent on the Stall 
stock, less income tax at the standard rate in each case, were declared, payable on 
February 20 , 19651 to the Stockholders on the Register of Members at the close of 
business on January 14 , 1965 . 

With the exception of Mr R. H. Parker, CBE, MC, who did not seek re- 
election, the retiring Directors were re-elected and other ordinary business was 
transacted. 

A Vote of Thanks to the Staff and a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman for 
presiding at the Meeting were unanimously accorded. 


ww 


WIFSTAVARFS AKTIEBOl.AG 

VIVSTAVARV, SWEDEN 
(Cellulose, Board, Timber, etc.) 


The Annual General Meeting of WIFSTA¬ 
VARFS AKTIEBOLAG was held in Stockholm 
On February 4fh, and the following are details of 
the report presented by the Board of Directors 
for the year 1963/64, the 166th year of the 
Company's activities: 

Review 

Prices for timber rose during 1963, and 
demand was good, especially during the autumn 
of 1964. The Company covers about 40 per 
cent of its totul wood requirements from its own 
forests, which have an area ot 600,000 acres. 

The winter 1963/64 was favourable for the 
forestry industry. Operations were on a greatei 
scale than in the previous yeai, in accordance 
with the Company's long-term policy. The 
Company's own nursery supplied nearly 10m 
seedlings, of which over 3tn. were used in 
Company forests. The remainder was sold, 
partly tor export Forest road building Was 
speeded up 

Industrial Activity 

Saw mill production was greater than for 
1962/63, and improvements to machinery in the 
wallboard plant resulted in greater output com¬ 
pared with previous years. 

Results of the sulphate plant and die paper 
mill were satisfactory. The agreement between 
the Scandinavian manufacturers of kraft paper 
to xetain export quota restrictions meant that 
full capacity could not be used. The production 
of sulphate pulp amounted to 90,368 tons, of 
which 59,257 tons were pumped to the paper 
mill and converted into 54,868 tons kraft paper. 

The demand for kraft paper rose slightly. The 
market for wallboard also improved and the 
demand for cellulose was lively, particularly in 
the spring of 1964. The Company’s order book 
was satisfactory during the latter part of the 
year and this made improved production plan¬ 
ning possible. Further price increases have been 
agreed upon and will become effective in early 
1965. 

A decision was taken to re-build certain 
sections of the sulphate factory'. Production was 
thus increased to 120,000 tons a year. Of the 


increased production approximately 60,000 tons 
will, as before, be converted in the Company’s 
paper mill, and the remaining 60,000 tons sold 
as dry pulp. In the Company’s reconstruction 
programme a 2-mile pump line is included for 
the conveyance of pulp from the sulphate ( plant 
to the sulphite plant. After extension, the sul¬ 
phite bleaching plant will also be used for the 
bleaching ot kraft pulp. 

Electric Power 

Electric power output tgtalled 227,845,000 
kWh. The Company itself used 166,115,000 kWh 
and sold 61,730,000 kWh. The Company has 
decided to build a new hydro-electric plant with 
an annual production ot about 230,000 kWh. 
The new plant will be constructed in a rivfcr 
flowing through rlie Company** fotcsis. It will 
make use of a leyel diifeiencc of about 1,000 
feet. 

New Sales Company in England 

WIFSTAVARFS has decided to establish its 
own company in London for the sale of its^ 
paper and pulp. Mr K. G. Butcher has been 
appointed Managing Director for the company, 
which will be in operation from July 1, 1965. 
In connection with this decision and in order 
to rationalise the sales on the UK market, 
WIFSTAVARFS has appointed Messrs. Gonion 
Watts & Co. Ltd . to handle the sales of both 
sawn timber and wallboard. 

Profit and Dividend 

Net sales for the year amounted to 
Kr. 131,899,731. Net profit for the year totalled 
Kr. 2,200,000. This together with Kr. 5,738,713 
brought forward from the previous year pro¬ 
duced a total of Kr. 7,938,713 available for 
distribution. It was accordingly proposed to 
distribute Kr. 2.17m. in the form of a dividend 
of Kr. 5 per share, to transfer Kr. 2204X10 
to the liability contingencies fund, and to carry 
forward the resulting balance of Kr. 5,543,713. 

Board of Directofl 

Mr J. Wallenberg; Mr N. von Steyern ; Mr 
G. Sundblad ; Mr O. af Ugglas; Mr A. G. 
Wikstrftm; Mr G. Engfors; Mr H. Wadcll; 
Mr E. Sundblad (Managing). 
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--" TT T' iv.r. grr 1 c — 

SUBSCRIPTIONS i'6" 

■ ■ W'Ko» 9 i^ , ;> ' • 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail , 
UK £6 ; overseas £ 6 ' 10 $:; 1 

By •#> see be/ow 

Subscriptions to many countries can be tent either pjr 
;di«cct second-class Rirmafi or in bulk by air .freight 
• for onward posting from central distribution points. 
J Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually 
,Quicker by about 24/48 hour*. Where only ono 
.service is shown this is because the alternative is 
either nof available or not recommended. 


&ILL4M6HALL (RUBBER) 
/ DEVELiO^MENT 
SYNplCATE 


q ' ■; y %* it 

* •* ^ 1 u rmprovacr out] 

MV Abl>INS^U*fc STATl.MINT ’f ^ 'Z 


fctf Web. ‘ *WUWfcb W ttrly 
December to another section of the working 


Ufo^l^grade ground. 



:s x ''*r# mgtirrt^ Sfticipated when 
t^tl^Jpcalivy of the enrich- 
from this unusuil 


'Hie fifty-fifth Anfeikit General Meeting of 
KilHoghaJl (Rubber;} Dfvclopmcpt. Syndicate, 
Limited, was held on( February 8th in London,. 
Mr J. Addmscll, Chairman, presiding. 

The following are iargcis from his circulated 
Statcmertt: f r 

The upward trend jfi crop to which I referred 
last year has been maintained and wc harvested 
757,400 lb., an increase of 110,400 lb., equiva¬ 
lent to 17 per eeni over the preceding year. 
This i> being maintained during die current 
financial vear, the crop for the first six months 
being 415,500 lb. against 399,700 lb. lust 
year. 


Profit before taK wa* L$M8Q, an increase of 

15,538 on 1962/6?, Your Directors have 
already paid an. interim dividend of 15 per cent 
and are now recommending a fipal of 75 par 
cent. 

Profit before tax for the first six months Of 
the current year can be considered very good. 1 
am hopeful that the results you will have before 
you next year will be to vour satisfaction. Mu^i 
will depend upon the effect the new taxes hafe 
upon our profits. " 

The report was adopted and resolutions ifi- 
creasing the anthorised capital and providing 
for a one-for-two scrip issue were approved. / 


Australia 
Canada — 
Quebec 
& Oni. 

Pro v S ;;- 

O I li o r 
Pi ovs. 

Ceylon 
China. . 
Eait Africa 
tfi/pt.. • 
Europo 
Ghana >.. 
Gibraltar. 

Malta . . 
Hongkong 
India .... 
Induncsra . 


Afrrtwff 
£13 I0*r 

.fai Wfc, 

itST: 

\X 

[ S3a 

£17 10s. 

£13 (0s. 

£12 IOi. 

£11 0s. 

£10 0a. 

£12 10s. 

£7 5s — 


Air [ 
Freight ij. 

91 Can. 1] 
$30 f 
£10 JOa., | 

oi Can. 7 

£10 Ov 1 
l\(T 0s. I 


IhUl 6 IrM 
hrsel.. * 


IPC^n .... 
Lebanon 
Ma|m. . 

M Zealand 
- Nigei ia .. 
Paftiitnn. . 
Philippines 
Rhodesia.. 
5. Africa . ., 
Sih. & Ccn. 

America 
Sudan .... 


£12 10s. 
£12 (0s. 


£12 10s. I' USA ... 
£10 OtJ 

I'W Indies 


Air 

Atcmott 1 fright 
<11 4h. v,£*IOs. 

i&Z'z 
fli ft - z 

£12 10s. — 

£13 10s. — 

£12 10s. £9 10s. 

£12 10*. ■ — 

£13 10s. — 

£12 10* — 

£12 10*. , £10 0s. 

£12 10*. — 

£11 Ch £9 10s. 

; £12 10s £10 I Os. 


$35 
£12 I Os 


$29 50 


Our tin tribute shewed a rise of £1,3,577 due 
to improved outputs by the dredge as well as 
higher gripes ruling for the metal. It will be 
recalled tHat t’issued a Word of caution to share- 
' holders htvr vear in .judging future prospects 
' having reg&rd to the erratic distribution of tin 
ore values on the Kitllnghall Tin Property. This 
is being further evidenced, fortunately in our 
favour, at the present time, for during the first 
six months oi the cunent financial year, that is 
July to December inclusive, the Tin Company 
has advised outputs of 703 i tons compared with 
264 tom! for the same period in the previous 
year. In this connection when advising the 
output for the December quarter ihtv stated 
that during October and November ihc dredge 


Manure & Garton Limited 

(Refiners ;md M:mulna lira's <>f Sueur ;uul Stiireh Products) 

HIGHER DIVIDEND AND SCRIP ISSUE 

The fotiv-Oftli Annual General Alerting of Manbre <£' (union Limned teas held 
i»u February 4i/i in London , Mr liustace Retry, the Chairman, pleading. The iolUnvuig 
are extract* from the Directors* Report: 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS 



1964 

1963 

Group Profit before Taxation . 

,/\?,396,6/7 

/J 1,962,196 

Taxation 

1 1.037,502 

£821,992 

Profit after Taxation ... 

A 1,359,175 

L 1,140,204 

Net Dividends Paid . . 

£592,582 

£500,613 

Transfer to General Reserve . 

. T276,615 

£274,844 

Net Assets ... ... 

. / 10,186,839 

£9.182,237 


DIVIDEND f 

The board are recommending a final dividend on the Ordinary ftock of 14 per cent, 
making 20 per cent on the larger capital, , ; 


The Bpurd recognises the urgent need to increase export sales, fjlany of the Group’s 
products are already supplied to some 25 countries* and efforts to increase this side ol 
ihe business will be continued. 

s 

CAPITALISATION ISSUE ?* 

One new Ordinary' Share of 10s. for every four units of 10s. of Ordinary Stock held. 


' Capita! Increase 
' • * 'Of the « 

BANQUH DE BRUXELLES : 

rum 1C SUBSCRIPTION OlFrit AND 
• ISSUt OF NItt' SHARti 

The public subscription offer of 327,000 new 
shares for cash will be open from February 8 to 
25, 1965 inclusive. 

These shares arc earmarked In the first in¬ 
stance for holders of tho 1,635,000 old share! 
who will be able to apply as of right only, for 
one new share iviih coupons Nos. 36, 38 et seq, 
attached for five old shares, at the price of 
F 2,000 plus F 100 in respect of charges, 
making a total of F 2,100 per new share. 

Application rights are represented by coupon 
No. 35 detached from the old shares. The 
prospectus with full details can be obtained 
over the counter at the head offices, branches 
and agencies of the Banque dc Bruxelles, the 
Banquc dc Commerce and the Banquc Inter¬ 
mit ionale k Luxembourg. 

These 327,000 new' shares will participate in 
the same way as the old shares in the issue of 
196,200 new shares, which will be carried out, 
w itliout any charge whatever to the beneficiaries, 
during May, 1965, at the rate of one new 
share with coupons No. 38 et seq. attached 
against ten coupons No. 36 detached from the 
1,635,000 old shares and the said 327,000 new 
shares. 

The new shares refci red to above w ill rank 
for dividend as from April 1, 1965 and will not 
therefore participate in profits for the year 
1964/65. Coupon No. 37 has been earmarked 
for the payment of dividend in, respect of this 
year. , , 

The document covering the capital increase 
and the le^al notice have mibljsjbcd in the 
a^pendiSc to the Monitehr UefgtTOf January 12, 
1965 undtc Ncn/ 879tixkft8fi& Id " i 


V 
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APPOIN TMENTS (conti nued) for further annouhtameMs sae pages 713, 719 and 720 


NiiimiiiiiiMuiiiiiiiiiiiMMniiiiiiiiiminimiiiiuiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiim 


! SENIOR ENGINEER 
MANAGEMENT 

S A well-known public company in London a world 

5 leader in in own specfalised field—oilers an exceptional 
S opportunity to a Mechanical or Civil Engineer with a 
5 University degree, aged 35-40, experienced in light 
S engineering with a record of success in a variety of 
5 functions, including management. 


The starting salury would be not less than £3,000 p.a. 
with the prospect of a very senior post in 5-6 years at 
£6,000 p.a. or over. 


5 Please write in strict confidence with details of your 

5 experience and salary progress to: 

s The Chairman, Box 1896. 


riiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiii; 



Information Officer 


LAPORTE INDUSTRIES LIMITED has a vacancy at its Head 
Oflicc in London tor a graduate (female) in Chemistry or a Science 
subject to run an information service on the scientific, technical, 
commercial and economic aspects of the chemical industry. The 
duties of the post will include extracting information from 
scientific, technical and commercial publications and other sources, 
the classification, filing, indexing and the dissemination of such 
information within the C ompany. 

Other duties will include answering queries on a wide range of 
technical and commercial subjects and the preparation of repoits 
and surveys as required. 

Applicants should have previous experience of information work. 
Hours 9.30 a m to 5.15 p.m. Non contributory Pension Scheme. 
Luncheon Vouchers. 

Application*, giving details of age, qualifications and experience, 
should he addressed to the Group Personnet Manager, LAPORTE 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Hanover House, 14 Hanover Square, 
London. W.l. quoting ref. L1L/EI/50. 



A candidate’s identity will not be disclosed unless 
he git cs pet mission after a lonfidcnnal discussion. 

Developments in the P.L.A. 

The Port of London Authority arc planning extensive port 
developments, involving expenditure in excess of £40 million 
over the next few yeais, and arc using modern techniques to 
assist in this. At the same time modern management accounting 
is being rapidly developed throughout the Authority's under¬ 
taking to aid increased effectiveness. One third of the nation's 
bade passes through the Port of London: in addition to 
administering about 90 miles of river and estuary the P.l .A. 
own and operate the five large enclosed dock systems. With 
net assets at current prices of some £200 million, it is a major 
linding undertaking. The following new appointments Kpicseni 
opportunities to make an impoiiunt contribution to these 
activities: 

Economist/Statistician 

Working under the Authority’s I conomist he will develop long 
and shoit-leim forecasting, piovidc a general economic and 
statistical service using modem techniques- for .all ricpait- 
meiits and will carry out Mudies in development economics 
An understanding of market nscarch and experience of modern 
Statistical methods aie essential. Candidates, pieleiahlv aged 
25 to 32, must hold a good htinouis degree in economics 
supported by commercial oi icseaich experience. Initial salary 
will l>c a matter lot negotiation but will not be less tlnn £2.<»W. 
Reference S.7322. 

Assistant Management Accountant 

Helping with the development of the most modern management 
accounting techniques throughout the Authority’s undo taking, 
lie will be concerned initially with the study and economic 
evaluation of all capital piojccts and the development of an 
advanced system of capital cxpcndituic contiol. He will 
co-opeialc closely with the engineering, operating and commercial 
functions. Candidates, picimhly aged 28 to 35, must be 
qualified accountants with an economic outlook who have 
experience of modern accounting procedure in large oigunisa- 
tions. including capital accounting control Oroccsscs. Initial 
Hilary will be a matter for negotiation but will not be less 
than £2,500. Rcfeicnce S7323. 

These appointments carry permanent career piosveK 

progressive salaries and superannuation benefits. 

Pensionable service can, in certain circumstances, be transfeircd. 
location: Trinity Square. F.C.3. Please write, quoting the 
appropriate reference to W. A. Griffiths, and stating how each 
requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.l. 



R USklN cnil.lljl, Oxford, rtuitlrci 1uuw I 
In I (.nrinfiiim from A pi il or September, | 
1***5! rmldcnilul niiotmnod.it inn available. 
I r imrr<.u> lecturer scale El -l<N» * £K5 - £2 Mi5. ! 
r SSL 1 . <,ood decree cwciuiuJ, cxpcru.iu.c of | 
adult i dlls at ion dCNinihk. 

Oci.ids Trorn Prlm.pnl. Kiiskin < »Mcrc. 

>stor,| ( IomiiI tints* Muf h 1 


STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 

A vacancy ha* arncn Uirrvturit 
promotion for a yountf man or woman 
under 30 whs* Is mud} Inn fur the 
examinations of the Institute of 
SiiiilMicJunt and hat reached the 
iiiicrnicrllnte standard or equivalent. 
The position curries rcuponiibUltv for 
the HdmiiuMrutlon of nod calculation 
involved in the niuints-n.intc and analysis 
of a permanent wimple of approxi¬ 
mately 3,3011 milk producer*. The 
work U or In mul and offers scope for 
an iinulyilciil approach |o the use of 
tits* Honrd's o«n ri lords and data 
sulk'sts*d from farmsrs 

Super:innii.ition Scheme 

Suhcidissd s.dilcriu 

Sports and Soiijl Club rasiliits** 

Applications, f!i\mu briel drum* ip: 

Personnel Otiiser 
Milk Markrnnu Hoard 
1 hamss Union. 

Snrrs*} 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Application* are Invited for one or more 
pouts at the arude or ASSISTANT IK I URL K 
In CiOVl’KNMHNr. without rcirttrd lo Hpuial 
field of inlet ext. Salary nettle per annum . 
U.OMJ X £75 to £1,275: Initial xnlnry uscordi^* 
to qualification!! and experience. Mcmhcrslup 
of I- S S.U. Applications should be sent not 
lufcr than M.ireh M. 1W*5. to the Rdriurrar, the 
Unit entity. Munshester 1J. from whom further 
particulars and forma of application may be 
obtained on quoting reference l9/<ti/b. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

IXTARTMl'Nr OF AC C OUN T ANt Y 

Applications are Invited for a Lctlufcslnp 
In the Department of Accoumnttcy. 

Primary responsibility will he in the Held of 
MnunUal usiountinii and reporim* for husimse, 
for national institutions or for ■overnmeniaL 
bodies, 

l he candidate appointed will be expected ,»nd 
eiuouraucd to umiertnko work of rest arch In 
addiflon io cnuuBins in dosses at all Icm-K. 

S.ilury scale: £1.400 lo £2.MU ptr annum 
initial sulary ULCordlnu to experts tuc and 
niiuliiuallon? F,S S U. 

Applications (cUfht copies) should be looped, 
mil latsi than Sftirsh R l‘ifii with ills* iinskr- 
signed, riuii) whom tinihcr purtkuliirs ivm> be 
obiniits’d 

KOflT 1. UlMtHLSON 

Scsrctary of the UtiurrMiy C ourf t 


7ci\ AGRICULTURAL 
DIVISION 


Farm Management 
Economist 

The Agricultural Research and Development Department of the 
Agricultural Division of ICI, which is situated et Jealocc’s Hill, Bracknell, 
Berks, requires a Farm Management Economist to assist in the operation 
of farm recording schemes and associated investigations in the United 
Kingdom. 

He should be under 35 years old, and be either a graduate in Agriculture 
with pdst graduate training in farm management, or a graduate in 
economics with sound farm management experience. 

Applications, giving brief details only, should be addressed to). N. Fennell, 
c/o Staff Department, Riant Protection Limited, Fernhurst, Haslemerc, 
Surrey. Quoting ref. no. RRf/1. 
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ECONOMISTS 

IRELAND 

The Irkh fnduslrjul Development 
\ut horny wish to appoint to lift stitfl 
•*'» L-ionomist. who Rhould preferably br 
nut mobe than .T* yean of a«c. The 
piincipul dmi«<< -of the pom ure the 
prcpiirutfon of derailed Mudic« of ihe 
i*»»it nilttHtieft lor new Industrial develop* 
menu in partleulur seeiors. The vcono- 
mist mU| be expected to brittR Mime 
stntljvK to (he point where j compre 
iKnsive piiturc would he mailable for 
indiiKfrt.dKis who might he IntcrcMeU in 
vM.ihlKiiine a proJeu in Inland. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 




\ND 

IRS 


t 'AprtWaatam .at* Mvlted for the post nT 
Ljeetiifer ill Sovter keonoifltcft. from Oitober I. 

wording to tffittHtLatlon* and 
expenenee WTtMn the lecturer wide fti 4itn t 
M* in CM63; x ftgi to *2,$tiS, with MS (/. 
hppelWK. 


Al'plhnrlnnt IfOnr copies), namine ihrrc 
Ikfereet. should he w»t b> MOith M l*X,\ to 
Ihe AHKittlam Kctiktrar l Senate Division). 
University of Birmingham HirminuHum I *» 
from whom further purOculufs mt*> be nhiulrud 


EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTANT 
(Ref. MjA/6oi 9 }/EN) 


I lie essential qu illlkixions nre an 
honours degree In econoinks and »mnc 
e vpi rluie’i* in (he tield of Indtuirlwl 
LMtnomlo, A wiRking knowkdue uf a 
f onilnrntrtl European languanc is 
desirable. 


end 

COMPUTER ACCOUNTANT 
(Ref. MjA/6oi 9 >/EN) 


Sulnri will Kc m .I'Vordanee wiili 

csiNfu nvc <md qu.ilitkudons. 

Anniicailonft. ’timing ARC. quulitieniton*. 
r\p/nencc, pre'Ktnt poftliion and talurv. 
should be addressed to the Industrial 
Development Authority, 1 Mourn S reel 
C resicni, ntihlhi 2. and should be 
marked ’* Stuff Cuniidemtnl." 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


t jR \I>1' Nik SCHOOL Oh POI 1 l'l( S AND 
I'Uil 1C ADMINISTR\HON 

\boui 1 H THEN plttees will he avulluhle in 
f )ei ok r l*iM. to Driilnh Miitltnt* who wish to 
cuier rite < traehililc Sellout AppHealIons ure 
tmlrrtl trnm cmdtiuti s und from ThOke' MTSUtUMlinjd 
of |u<»V provided they tare of 
or itood tinner second el as* anntfir 
simwests ihui such stodunls n hemm 
little elihi litty In oliiiunlng grunt* 

The Kobhins Report made u ilear thill there 
will k .1 serums shor.agi ol umvf Krodtllilrs 

tn i he siKial seh mis donna ihe next few 
y^.irs Me* are ihirilure r«udy to neeept uppli- 
uitnK gradu.iung 111 related Arts suM.-its. sueh 
•IS litsion. plillosoph> and modern lanemiKis 
as well ns in sekn ilte disciplines v.hleli train 
Milete ills m the lise. ol s'.Uislies .old niathe* 
malli.il mode Is 

lor furl he r pariieulais apph >»> ihe SeiTeUuy. 
T)e 11 .in me ill of (unernn’iiii tKiioin I9>. Man- 
elieMir LniMPsiU. Mamlus'er 1* 

IINIVERSITV Of LEICESTER 


11 1 . n hlsiiip re rcoNoeiKs 

A PPl'e it ions arc Ipeitcd for « l It TURI SHIP 
In (lie DLI’AK I MhNl Or rtONOMICS 

Satin y seule H 400 s fcR*’ - 
■al.iry depends on quallfkuiiunft 

ini'In •* p.ii lie iilars from the RcuWli.ir 10 
te hi mi itpplienlions sl»i Uld he sell! he Mareli Pin 


- MtA : initial 
am) experience 


ECONOMISTS 


required by 

r\Sl \l KJCAN RSILWAVS \M|j 
HARBOUR 

for wiki m 

NAIROBI, KENYA 

Tin* expenditure Vvniint.utt will i<e 
rtspunidblc for ueeoiimini: fe>r all 
expenditure Incurred In ihv operai'oii 
of the Kallpuys and llarhours wreiecc 
ihroiiRhotu R*^r Afrte'u. He will 
supervise Hu* prcparuflon of nil 
espondliure (stlmates und maintain 
biMlititurt eonrrul over some 1 i Hi million 
expenditure e»n revenue aeVniini und 
up it* tin million annually on develop* 
taenr and icitewul preijfe.s, Ihe tom- 
piii«r Ae-eoiintant win he 1 re'Hponstbh- 
feir eieumininir rtnlini dal* proevvitnu 
nnihnds to diiermlne their reaslh||l > 
as eomputcr appliemlons: also plan* 
nltm, proRrammfns and Implcnteiuriiiun. 
The esioiimu r it use Is an H. 1 1MHI. 

SM.AKIIS arc liscel at k i rmti ftir 
I lie l XlH-ndmir,' Veeoum tor and I’tosJ 
for the ( oinniiier Ve. minium (iramiiy 
?s per cent ol salarj drimi 

APPOINT Ml N I' »s on e.tninm f.ir 
one leiur eil twev teats in the* IUs< 
f nsiililee 

MtlNOL Bl-Mlirs meluile - rree 
Tvissauis, lih(t*al leave on till! salart 
.lunmmudmion ui low rental .mil 
inncrmis tdueaiion allow, uiees 

Ljl M li 1( A I IONS ( andiei.ilrs for 
both post* should pielerjhly be nmli r 
4S >L.irs ui aue. and he ettmlilKd 
lie etmii'iinte, ihough i Her pt |t >il,i 11> well 
(sp i'e need iinqei,i]ili. d eanelidmes in iy 
he. eouHldeieei. IIk* I a Pe'ftelii ore 

Aiioiint.ini will he evnitied in hive 
I ohm esiHrn ut-mt m 

Keoumiuiev and budgetary eopirol In 
a Inf Vs industrial comt-m iprcUmhlv 
riillwHj or pottl A knoeehilur of 
eoinpuicTk ts elesiruh).' Ihe ( ompnler 
Veeounlam must ha%c at least three 
5 ears cxiHiicniC with eomiiuiers inehul- 
in*i eiMttm planninK pruRrummliiM and 
o|s ration. 

Apply (o CUOMM At.I.NTS. 
M De'pi . 4 Vlillhunk. I ondon S IV I. 
for applkmlein form and further p.»r- 
Ui’ulnrs, vtarlnR ntte. name, brief de*uills 
or uualirkoLlnns und csix-rle-Bi e and 
quoting rcrercn< e* M T \ . MIltD ; I Nf and 
M t \ 'IS0IU2 , LS as appropriate. 


...required in the Department of 
Economics of the London head 
office of an International 
f organisation with branches in 
r 17 countries. 

* The successful applicants will 
work on a wide range of 
economic problems in co¬ 
operation with our mathemati¬ 
cians and statisticians. 

* One vacancy is open to candi¬ 
dates graduating in 1965. 

* Applicants must have (or 
expect to get) at least a second 
class honours degree with 
economics as a major subject. 

* Salary will be progressive 
with the starting point based 
on qualifications and exper¬ 
ience. 

Applications giving full details of 
qualifications and experience 
and stating (where applicable) 
present position and salary, 
should be sent to: 

Director of Economics, 
International Wool 
Secretariat, 

Berkeley Square House, 

Berkeley Square, London, W.l. 

with the envelope marked CON¬ 
FIDENTIAL EC 0/4. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 

Dl PAR I Ml \T OF POLrnC Al f(t)NOM) 

Vpnlk'.itioriH fin* ini lied fur two poKIs of 
Tl.irUKhK or AhSINI AN P I I L IURI R the* 
•meet infill iioidldiite for one* ivosr hlumld him’ 
.fci in Leonornk' lllstorv Sulim 

on hi ide 

I leturer tl 400-i2 

Atu.iat.mi l ci iiirei l 1 oM)-lI 27S 

with rMiiulnU Hi i orehnit 

cKpCfI ctkc. SuPv'rumni.i.io.t il S S li i and 

rcmwvul allow nrtie. 

Furthol 1 hurikntiirs should be obtained from 
The SvvTeiary. The Imvcmii*. \herdcm with 
whom ubblleivtloiih leiuht Limles T retttrrr two 
Ainfst.int Li’eltirer) should be Indued IIOI 
Ittlef* ih.in Marsh o. I<h>^. 


NJALA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
NJALA, SIERRA LEONE 

uam or u.uuui luni: 

Mvolle.nioiis are fmiicd for the following ' 
appointments tenable iroin September, 19b' I 

Dipimnienr of Auruulturul tetmomi^H 

Teonomlei and Kurul soe’ioiouy. 

SI.NIOK LIC TLIILSHIP IN MARhl llMj 
LLC ILK1-MHP IN Lt_ONO\fTCS 

Snhiry se’iik-H Srnlor Lecmrcr. x f7s 

— L2 IMt v a . Lecturer, tl.20« x t7X - tl 950 f 
pa. 1 mr> point itee'nrdlilR to qii.iillkiitipns und 1 
iHperiinir. Ciruttmv of IS ti;r ecni nf Hilary 
pnyuble* in h>'U of pension. I'.Tinily allow unee 
LUM) p.a. per child tmakimutn t.UKil; ear allow¬ 
ance iIM) pa . outfit allowuna - £M. Paid 
puHHaitei on iippolnimenr. on bicnnld leave and 
normal teimlnu’.mn ( '»r pur. base loan* 
neirotiau-d. ' Part-furnish, d occi)RiiTHd|Hllon nr 
reasonable renf. Dual led M|»p)l<h»flons rrix 
eople's). naming three* tefere'ts l» April 20 IW, 
to Sewtciury. Inter-Ualv e>r>liy Vamncll fiof Hiuhcr 
I ilueWlttn Oversea*, k RoJfnM PTftie. 1 ondon 
w l I. from whom tunher punieulurv may 
be i>btrilncd. ... 



City Officer 
with 

Town Clerk 

for the City and County of 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

This is an entirely new top career position of high responsibility 
for a person with administrative and financial experience, 
not necessarily in local or central government. This Officer will 
co-ordinate and organize Council business, particularly to 
implement the City's vast development programme^Applicants 
may hold an honours degree, plus post-graduate qualification; 
or two professional qualifications; or equivalent ranking. The age 
limits are 35 to 45. A seven year contract will be granted 
at a starting salary in the region of £8,000 per annum. 


I Applications can only be considered 
on the official form 
for which please write to: 

TOWN CLERK and CLERK of the PEACE, 
P.0. Box No. 63, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 


ESSEX 

MIIW-SM \ TKHNICM, (OI.LK.it: AND 
VTIOOI OH ART 

\r\KKi i road chllmnkord 

Riqurid (rum Ntiv.e*uvb«.‘r I. IVu\ due to 
conuiUKd e*\i>.insion of work 

fOMMLRCL Dl PART MI NT 
in IIR1K IN M \N AOI.MHN r f» troill 
p»\f< r.ibly 1'rmelnli‘S and Praelle’C ui MitllllRt** 
mem nr IVodiletiuil and Work S'udy Apptl- 

i.mm should be nult.ibly qiiabtied and have 
.ipproprlaic pi.mieal ev|»erii*nie. 

Salary Seale il 0?U by L4S < S) to £I.K93 pcf 
■ujimni. 

ue with rcni'ivui expenses tnuy br 


Fun her partu u ars nml .mplientlnn form 
from Pr in el Pill IQU »llrw lefcreitet L), returnable 
within 14 days. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

SASKATOON CANADA 
Applkaunns ai\ Invited fur the novltlonft of 
AftBivlimi ProfesNor and Ansoeiau Prolessor of 
Ce'ommiles. Piele-rcmc will b« aiveu u> aptMl- 
eiint* who hiivy the deurci of dm tor of 
phtloiiophy with spci lallsHilon In cotniomie 
Ihcnry. The* Mtlary rantie* fur AssUuuu P«o- 
retiKoni i* SH.4IHI U» SIU.MR). and fur Assoei.ue 
Prufcssois % 11 000 io in« I here* are 
generous sehe-mci far retiremetu peiiMuns and 
other he-neth*. 

The Do part men t has 17 economist and six' 
political Mhiiitists eoanard Ip teuehlnR un»|er- 
itrndunto and griiduiiie* proaramineft nnd m 
reWitriTi In a well-eMubllihed unlverslif. 
Currkulum vituc and. the names of three 
rcforcch should be scut to the Head. De*pun- 
ntVQt nf beonomles and Polilie’dl heie-lie'e*. Die 
University of Saskatchewan. Saskufoun. Canada. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
DESIGNATE 

A company with a fine engineering tradition Is looking 
towards its vehicle body business as a main field for further 
development. 

The present Chief Executive intends to retire from day to 
day control of the business In the next eighteen months, 
and so there is an immediate opening for his successor 
designate. 

An established reputation In the large-scale manufacture or 
distribution of commercial vehicles would be a very great 
advantage ; this should be coupled with a forceful, Imagina¬ 
tive approach to business development and practical common 
sense on immediate operational issues. 

Arrangements for salary, conditions of service, pensions, etc., 
will be appropriately negotiated. 

Applications should be sent to 

K. M. Kirk, 

Th« Wallace Attwood Company, 

West Halkin House, 

West Halkin Street, 

London, S.W.I 
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T Hi MANtllf S^ER BUSINESS 
SCHOOL ■ , ■ 

The C ouiull of the MMUhrtUl BindKsjf 
&-ho^J proposes shortly to mute Hind appon 
Imoii. 

1 1 .U 111 Oil and rtttCaMt Villi MU I 

rtvnl OiioKf. It l| cxpjitwrf |||(I| by IV’i I 
Business Ntlmol will MCtmfe Jbfl -*,p<lM.fcrmluaI- 
Hild 2lH» ■ 0«istHfXfK*riciKV " AfudC 
uiui employ II* tTofoMutris Mild H I I 

Kisi.inh I i lit mas . > 

lull > I ull-iinu' 

»*H'I s , III he yhi op|n*riiiniik'. 

tiKm'.i iii isuli me work v industry . 

In inf.i-n/i it nrsd .<P'’ I’f 

K'S'iis ,|iKl si> t i| Senior I ^,mvr» m liMtlKf. 

iii tin iiil-ls of 

M.mavi rl.il Timmnilis 
Mlintu'irml Vo'iuilinK 
Business I m.uiiv 
Miirkulnw 

IliisiriLss Oritjnisaiion 
OPLnitioiul Kc'CuhIi 
S tatistic, 

11 unitin Ks*l:tl ioii«t 
liiduMriitl SueiolueV 

Inn i> sini inrxons Vvlfli [ipprimrinu (iiinlihi 
ii«i.is ,ir. ms tied to address pioi'miiih mi 
I' uiiissor H K VVlllimii*. Ailliut-J)eun ol tin 
Business Vliaol. IliC thill e-rally MtuWhtMcr I » 
us soon :is possible jiul not luor ilun 
M.mlIi I. 1 ‘*.h 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 713, 718 and 719 


.THE JLQN( |N SCHOOL OI 
ECONOMIC IND POLITICAL 
ENCE 

VpplieaiHU>fc urc j filled tor upponurmni i 
A LOtTHraallii) i ktnn| Lfcttirishlp In Law 
irirni October U ll f v*u i»dull in’s slumlj fflilL 
wtuc theft *Pi‘c(gl nf inuris. I lie sul«r> 

#uiK* iw I.acturm _ ii.Jnu x t.x< iMW 
ihdiiulter. subjm review x txs t-’ ill 
u yeur,-plus CM) u ygftt London Mlosv.mn nn 
fur A-ssikumi Uisturm £1 <*Mi x * - M 2 

at >cmi. phi* Cm* a >i.u I iiminn \H.»w.h.si 
it III* supcrarinuuiinn Demins in both i-s. s I 

assessing the sturtil^i v.l.ny uiiMdu nnm \si 
K Hlivu to was and (lu'uii.iin 

\mdiiKliiin*, w 1 U» ill. lum. s ol dm 
referee* ghntfd be ruunil nm liar ih m 
Allltih It*. IfhV py tin. Nsslsiuni Siirn.irs 
I ondon Si If ml of t.ioimmiiN .uul I'oll. nil 
Souks, IlnuHluun Slice i Afdwyih VS (. 2 

Horn whom nnplUidiint farms and innlnr 
Paul* u|*>» may he iihtultied 

SAINT MARY'S UNIVliRSI IY 
HALIFAX, CANADA 

Vppliutliom me invited foi the Oip.iiiniuu 
of LliJNOJYIIlS 'Ibis Is ,i lulMimr lemhinc’ 
appointment. to hurln Rip tent her. 10M 

I ( ONOMK S : Ph,|>. pig* e\ps i Is mi 

SiduiV ' Ilf lo $lV,(Hto SpcciilKidon in 
Cinnamic the or s and Intentf In Internal im»ai 
Unde Ability io totidmi u unirsi in eionoinii 
Mutfoliifs will rcielvc Uisouriihle .n um Ion 
Ar»liiui)l Mfiould he sdOMbk ol hnoiiilgt* ihuli- 
mun of ihv dcpuritnem, 

l urcher Inf- rm.nlnn i« :is':it| l4 hK' from Hk 
\» tuKlutlon of CinnmonvtCMlili Unlsnsitlss 
(Uiuiiih OiBis* M.trlhoionel* Ifoiisi l'.dl \l.dl. 
Londoit. S.W.t. or frotn the l»uu« oi Snulns 
Sulni M.uy's 1,'nitiiMty, *12 1 Hobn Ntriii 
flnlif.i\. N’os.i Ssuuii, C.iikuLi 

Applii idons tlose in jlulli.iv on Miiiih /’ 

/ w» v ’ 1 , 


A I It \OI SS^Ot I \ I MIS' IIS' 

11 fr rm ni i oni>on* 

ISM I IS AI'IM.K \ I IONS IOK MIL 
11*11 OWINCI APPOINTS!! NIS . 


UNIVERSITY Of BIRMINGHAM 

I VI Lliv OF OrviMi Itf i SNI) 

MU. IAl.'St II NL I 


l Sit U 11VI —\ Irmma m.m in ihe 
'o v Jim touiip. Tie Mugld iumI io 
li c i a<H»d *• A level puns'.s ,ind 
v.»u id piubuhiy he study Iiim lor ,i 
I'tdlsMionul uuullliintion AdnvinlMui 

li.* woi a ol u vuntil and noii rondn* 
Non mnitlbcitory fmsion 

>ihi ue 

SI UlSIlfd VSSISIASC - V 
I.ul) tindu ii«i Mt She would iirobuhly 
hi .i timduute with ,i hkj.ip rm 
sl.ilistlml work. Ihc uppolnimciu .iNo 
fiiiludss v*orW of n Us'iKrid minni 

llriif |Krvo ail delaills Hs»V IR**R. 


Al’Pl'inlions ills' jtfviliil I'M ills post ol 
L t V t \ > It I It OH \SSISI \N1 I IUURI It 

IN KONOMIlS 

Ills .ippnmlMYi'ut will somintiiss' on Os'to* 
her l I'Jcd* I he s.ilwry vmlcs .m* lor leiiunrs 

Ll Hill X LKV IO ti.ln'v x AM l« i.' '(!> mid 

loi uisUiniil Ifilurvry ii lAt* x t > to 1 1 ’ 
plus I SSL 1 hcnvtlis 

\it miiiesi .ind uniduit.iiums m lniem.umn.il 
I somnnks I* dssiiaihlc tml not I'ssiini.il 

\pi Hi. aubnsf i three soplex) munim* thru 
rclyies*. slHHild t»« mil b> M.osh 5th to tin- 
Atsmuint Hv'itlNtrur tC uniinsfn mul .Soiial 
Sili’nii* Ihc Unlveniiy .<i ilirinimdMin Hlr- 
mitaih-ini from wliuin luitlni panm id.iis 

m,i> hi oh|. lined 
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1 THE UNIVERSITY OF jHANCH^TPI^ § 

I FACULTY OF ECONOMIC’AND SOCIAL fTUOJLES 

I Appliwliliot.x .ire im'iu<J foe ihc lollop hi# lull turn ptist*; 

in at Mu oink of I hCItill! K: 

ICOMOMfC S 

SOflAI AN| HROPOI (Ui> 

SfX'IOI f)(il AND .SOC’IAI AN I MKOI'OI <H'Y 

(I>. m ills dalle ol ASMSI AM IK IlKhtt 
I CONOMK'aS 
(.OVf|<NMhNI 
SOC4M AhMIMSI KA I ION 
SO(l AI MAI IS TICS 


!: 


Sulan sen Ids per unnuin as follows I ec Hirer. II 4 <mi u» 12 • Awistym 

I I’cUlrcr. i 1.0.4(1 tv* £1.275; initial salary uml stunts ttkCOidJu# to Miiulitfculinns 
»md experience Membership of tl*e I .S 1# S.V. Applicaiions must l*e sent mil 
laler than MareJi 13, IWi.S. in tin Keyixtmr. ihc L'oiversilv Manehesici 13, fnnn 
wlinn* turilier parlimlars .uni lorms of upplicuiloi* iiiH.e be obtained, on i|uotiiKi 
referente 20 I . > 


THE UNIVERSITY Ol 
: MANCHESTER 

Vppliuliims are invited for Hu non ol 
KiSlAKCll VhSJ.H'l \N1 lo work in ihv 
1 >vpmi iniem ol Soeiul Adnilnimrudon on u 
smvey oi tilrls’ 1 rtcrully .Smleiv jinulel*. A 
eoiiil de.il vM unvvIllnH I* imohsd. Appllimiis 
"him he wonisi* N'adtiute* in one of llu Muinl 
sneiiixN I \|teilenec In lnlervh.'winii and sonu 
innnina in siuil'nii* would be nn aUvaaniKs 
•v.'d.iry Al 2on per uuuurh. Apfltenilons ghemSd 
hi *enl not Inter Ihun March 3. ISRo. to th. 

Ki>mitr*tr, tin; Unlvgrtdty MimehcMsi Id. Itoni 
whom luitiler particulars Npd form* of nppliiu- 
non muy he ohtaliKd on (luodna reiosme 
• N 

APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


MARKET RESEARCH 

\pptii.ninin» arc niytietl trom 
f.radiinii I lonoiiilsis for the uppoini 
(pctu t*i Mend u( the Market Hi search 
Depurtmenl. Qiiiiltliculiorcs should 
hulndc u kntywiediffl of applied stutls 
ties and prc-vlint* fctftvHcntc In tin 
MaiCc* Heacureim field. \ hvilv 
mieiist in niodi-rn sePInir ftnd :idvn 
tisuiK UsliiiU|iiit« is jNu rssiuirid 

AppliuiltUilh, aivniM hue! vkl.ols lo 
the Personnel Oflkvcr. MHk Marks our 
Board Jltiuiivx Diiton. Suriey 


JAPAN/KAR EAST 


v 

Xiiiir.ili.ui lui )i.ir>’ injniHJs’r..tl ex re rictus in s.nnniwdnv fu-IJ in Japan. 
lOinpliUI) rttuiil in JuiMOtesi tlmliulin" vsrhlvn l.m^iimu > also m Cicnnan. sciks 
issponslhk position, pulirubly in Japan when at pi t sent rsudme hm W(>uld 
s Misulkir in hi i h o I isirrn lOiinirlcs, 

Please rs ply is' Hok Jill IkON'OMISL. 


EDUCATION: BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 

F KINfCH POC’KI r BOOKS 'llions.nuK .n 
Mock 1 Ims on riuucst.—H/udeiic colon 
ol RcRrm Plate and Warwick .Street. W.l. 
TpOP PI OPJL.I‘S secretaries urc well pines d 
X Renerally by Sll I LA I (Sill H Hi HI \l 
In tlie Sirntld,_ 

Home Study Course* 
B.Sc^ECON.) 1XB. 

anJ other external deareef of ihe Uitlvcrdtr of 
jLoiiUcm. Also Aiiotintiiniy'. ScinurvsMp lav. 
Lost I nu. Bank Inn. litMiruniO. Miirktilmt. n.f.l . 
and luuny (noi ^nm.i courw* in liusincss suh. 
K4.il including the new Stockbrokers uml Sioik* 
Jobbers cmirst. 

Write ( today for dii.d(s or ailvuo stating 

yubjrtt In whlih micrsxicd, to 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGER 

(TX'pla C.h,:* St xiburts. 

Of call nt 30 Oucen VuIcmIm Strs'et, f.ondon, 
L.C.4. kll> bSI. 11 oundiil IHIU) 


I'cisons uucil bdiwcc-n 25 and about 45. wilh yood cxffc-i icik-c 
c.in be irauicd .is lull lime leachcix in 

GENKRAT SUBJECTS 

and such others .ns arc taught in Further Education 

NEXT COURSE STARTS IN SEPTEMBER 1965 

Applicants shviuld possess at least two Cj.C at “ A level v*i 
some equivalent qu.ildiealion. 

FREE TUITION 

MAINTENANCE AND OTHER GRANTS AVAILABLE 

lot fuitlici details wine it^ one ot the following, quoting S.(*4 : 

The Director. Bolton Icchnitiil Training College, Chadwick 
Street, Bolton. l ams.; 

The Director, Huddersfield Training College for TocMiicnl 
Teachers Holl> Bank Road* Liikitey. HoddcrMtidd, Yorjktsk^e : 
The Principal. Garnett College. Dowrahirt .House. RocTiantplAh 
JLwk, Mndpp, S.W.IS; 

The Prlodpn], Wolverhampton Technical TcaCkers" < College. 
Compton Road Wert, Wolverhampton. 


I In- 

Fconomist 


BINDING CASES 

BinJitig cases for The Economist are available from Easibimi 
Ltd . The cases are in stiffs dark blue cloth covers 3 and art gilt - 
lettered on the spine ,* they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
together with the quarterly Index , or 26 issues of the cur edition 
with two quarterly Indexes . The year can be stamped on the 
spine. The cost per case, post free throughout the world , is 
naze Ms. Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance , should be sent , not to The Economist, bur to— 

EASIBIHB LTD. (Oept. E) 

84 IbWMii St., Lm 8 m, W.l. MUSeum 2141 


S I i ki. .- -- 

iMmnitly university jsiiidujics and olikr 

ntKlrmu . ib-mumh ami iaunsivc M-wov k 

Ci mh m s Wrftv I'llnLipid, O.i' li’s v US flrtfliMid 

park Viniiv, W.l I I* Xllk 4nXJ 

T ill. HM1 I1SII AMOMAJION Ol 
AI CQON I \M ft Vj|> AUI>I IOKX 
iiMiirji tfnoirntirmid i92»*. r*»' 

1 \.imlniftt«’i»* fill k hc-fd Uv*m M«> b» - h 
J‘M.x Membership vftb ndly hr nlnnuird hv 
tlmsi wlut hajii* pdssid the piesenhed iwinnu 
tuins ( nplis o* the Sell,thus lire nhi mi ih*. 
fii.tn tin Siiiii.nx s.amfyird H»usi. 2* 
Cliiswiik I huh Knail I fMtdoU W ‘ 


TUITION AT HOME 

,..lkk» 11,11 
rsiM* for <» ■< 


i si III 


inor.i-x for (if !.. lull FxumJliInt Board*! and 
for loinj.ni Umseislly I xurn.il H Si I mir, 
HA I1D. fl.Ni II H Dijtftis :tlM> 
Diplonus .irul <ertllii.it.' |U14 Wobey il.Ui 
ktiuii'nis paiwiii B V.bcvM* kinw *‘*5u I uhu»n 
uim f« law. Stiabtfcal, rtirStariaf .aid nthtt 
Hiofettbluoof liJUSSnso H.S.A etc M'laei.vlc 
ft os, Infi.ilBieoix ** tkfsirjvf, Frmficirtiij I'boi 
I . W. Shaixr neither t J G . LL B. Wnurtl 
IK :m 1 * 1 “ 

WOI.SFY HAIL OXIOKI) 


TRAIN FOR A CAREER IN TEACHING 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

I’OSMiKADUAII niPIOMX fN 
MkNAl.LMlM SlUnilS 

Vppln til inns urc Imitcil foi u oiic-msm 
nil si leatlliiit |U u Diploma in Muiihcmiuiu 
unlics wlilih stuns hi Oitoher llu 

nn of this couruv Is hi Pi oxide sttidmts with 
hauls of kiiowledue .‘uul method, of .indysis 
. hull will provi uselul for ,i euieet in 
i.Muminnii 

• 'Iii . int.iidiJ pnmtiril) lm ;:r.ithi.ilcs 

onion, thnuab mm>|*ii(Ju:ia* with j 

suitwhlc qoalHlatilon will be considered, ft lor 
i\iK-ri«rui in iiuhistry Is u dislr.ihle llimiuh not 
kSMiiiinl gualiitiniion for entry tu the course. 

I miller details and apphcatuin foi ms may 
Ifc obialned from: “I lie Organiser. Mtimatcmciii 
SiudlsH Course. Department ot Social and 
i eoiMuiiii Kcscuiili. Lniiervity of Olusgow. 
C'l.isym* V\ 2 
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Ask today tor your copy of ‘Holidaymaking’ containing s of 

hundreds of holidays including 32 wonderful couch tours 
1mm 28 gns. Thos. Cook & Son Lid., Dept 1*’ l.'ROj A 
Berkeley Sr., London, W.l, or fmm offices of Cooks, 

Dean & Dawson, Pick fords and appointed booking agents. 



Own a homesite 
in Bahama Sound 



£350K. 

Deposit 

Monthly 

NO INTEREST 
NO LAND TAXES 
STERLING AREA 


Owrt a tpaciops 80' x 125' freehold 
homesite on Great Exuma Island in the 
magnificent Bahamas. A wonderful 
opportunity for retirement, investment 
or holidays. Property owners have ex¬ 
clusive use of powdery white sandy 
beaches—world-famous fishing—a 
peaceful island way of life. 

All homesites are fully surveyed and 
serviced by roads at time of conveyance. 


PROVEN • EXPERIENCED ‘ ESTABLISHED 

PRICE INCREASES APRIL 30th TO £395. SAVE £45 NOW. 


HAMPtON &"80NS 

llahimmM »lvi«lon Kl« « Arllmrion Stroor, 

St. London. N.W.I. 

Please send me your free colour brochure* 

Name 


Address 


7** 

The Mltsubjfibl man— 
your trusiWadvIsar 

»• . ‘ • L , ^ ff, ,’4i ^ '• ‘ . - 

in Japan 



Mitsubishi Bank, serving the international buslneoli' 
community for 85 years with correspondents around the 
world. 

A 

MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan Cab(o Address: BANKMJTSUBISHI 
New York Agoncy: 120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. Lo* Artdblos 
Agency: 626 South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. London Branch: 
7 Birchin Lane, London, C.C.3. Correspondent banks located around 
the world. 




THE EOOrtOMftr jiEUKVAlrV il- MS' 


^—ni-~rr> \tiatifiutsiiM ertT 


most forward- 
looking bank 
ini Japan 


The image of youthful energy and efficiency that 
the Saitama Bank projects is winning it many 
new friends among businessmen, both in Japan 

and abroad. 

It offers the foreign businessman complete, 
modern, personalized Service in -the field of for¬ 
eign trade and exchange. If looking for a 
bank that makes your interests its own. the 
Saitama Bank is your JogicaJ choice. 


SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Uraw* f Saftama Pref. 

Cabia Address: SAIGIN TOKYO TeJex;TK28ll .sajgin tkmi :> 
Tokyo Branch & Foreign Dept.: Chuo ku, ToKyo 






ARRANGEMENTS 

transacted, on competitive terms 

• Group Pensions 

• Individual Pensions 

• Executive .Pensions 

ft ..Satf-ImpJdyed ,^ertjfian s , 


A*. • 


thql956 Finance .Act) ; /’ 


p ion Hndbwme.Ji» : \t ( jr 

" t\ffu K*u*rj;. # 

mniitdl* corivik utintirity JtjMwi dWffUfi'-?- 



NATtOMA&PftOVtfiEN 

MSTITIITION 

2'or Mutiidf LXh Asfurattc* 

Established 1833 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON E.C.3 
Telephone- AUSehig Lane 4200 


The 

HALIFAX 

for strength 
and security 



ASSETS £769,920,000 RESERVES £26,300,00(11 ? 

Short: and Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments^, 


BUILDING SOCIETY 

If sad Office: Halifax, Yorkshire • London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 
ft Hedies Sttett, Carendish Square, VCM * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


t' 

& 

/ 


[e ft, 

■^L 


Only connoisseurs ** -■ ■? can tetMhe vnflige^of 

wines, but when it comes to banking ftorvfooa, 

people unanimously, agree that ttib, Sanwa BaO&S tb$ 
most dependable! And the world-wide netwo/^Of and 

correspondents of your Sanwa Bank are always rfcady to sdrtfe 
your multiple banking requirements. J _' . J ’„i , 

»\LV.V3 V • £ 1 ->rVJOr:-t 




Oyer**** Offlcoi i 

N«ff Yartv Ague/ 1 
$tn Francisco b:ancn i 
lutih Branch i 
HdT K*flf Branch S 


H#*<f Office • Osaka, Japan 

490 flbncbtf <o JJpta 


l CkftU HanhalUn ?!a:i, fciPYork, R.Y., U/S.A. 

45 C«ii/orni4 St., Sjo Fr*nci#9, California. U, 5. A. 
larrartf Howie, 31 *5 Gwhui SL Loiwq a ’&C«& Mail 
S92S5« Pel Yo*w IM, Cfnlralj Hoof Km§ 
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IimillMlltli 

INTERNATIONAL 

FILM 

TV-FILM 


DOCUMENTARY 
MARKET 

IIIBIIIIIlilllll 


II 

n 



J 

L 

u 

LU 

i 


14-2$ APRIL 1965 


A MEAT 
WORLD SUCCESS 


Ml FED — the hlernetiotift! Film, TVfilm end Documentary 
Market — meets twice e year In Mean: In APRIL at the time 
of the Milan Fair, the world's largest annual trade show, and 
again in OCTOBER 

Interested business representatives and operators are cor¬ 
dially Invited to MIFED's Eleventh Cine-Meeting. It will be 
held from 14 td 25 April 1906. MIFED patrons are entitled 
to free admission to. Milan Fair where a visit, particularly to 
the following sectors, la recommended: Optics - Photography 
• Cine - Radio« TV * Electronics - Electrofechnfcs - Furniture 
(cinema) - Office Equipment (technical). 




Tig^-hcsm^nm 

you. They had jobs to jqjto, families 
vto cRja^v honae$>ofeti*ir dtoft to mate. 
. TJtaf Nul never; met tortiteVSMftd 


•:®asffa 


:4ne thing m commhB,;j(;ach lit turn 
was to be struck ddwn byfen incurable 
disease of the limbs* 

Tfrst tftelr Jiitibfc were to be tabbed 
of their ability to wprk. Then 
gradually the limited jmovement 
reqLijred for leisure ##to be denied 
them, finally, ;jncdljfecity 5 \vas to 
fmqr them to exchange their home 
surroundings for "a Hfe ib trOspital. 
f Those 254»men and women are 
our patients. First rate medical care 
and nup^pg wt know-we can give 
them. But to create a new home for 
i them, as we try to do, would be 
, impossible were it not for .the 
incredible courage and cheerfulness 
of the patients themselves. They 
help us to find for them a new 
definition of happiness. 


Rtyal Hospital and 

Rams for tneoraMes 

rifH, WEST HILL, 
LONDON. S.W.IS 


ROH 

m 


1111111 ' * 11»111 i t 

MIFED 

i l i ( i t i l i t • i i f l i l i l| 


Mformsticn from: I9FED 
Largo Domodoooola \ 
MHono (Italy) 

Tolograms: MIFED - MUsne 


Please help us. We depend on voluntary contributions 


Doing business 


L r v 


4 V 


A 


in Japan ? 

Japan's leading long-term credit institu¬ 
tion offers, these valuable services: 

• all types of foreign exchange transactions 

• promotional services for foreign, invest¬ 
ments in Japan and Japanese investments 
abroad 

• credit information on Japanese concerns 

• k»an guarantees 

• go-between services for industrial tie-ups 
with leading Japanese companies 

Since 1902 

THE 

INDUSTRIAL BANK 

OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Keed Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Jaoan 
New York Office. 30 Broad Street. Ney: Yorh 4, N.Y, 

Te|: HAnOVer 2-0657 

Frankfut i Office* Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, FftnL- 
furt arn Main, F.R. Germany 
-Tel; 558851 . 
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STOCK PRICES AND 
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". 'i i* ff 4 *: :j 


t.v f - i ^ n 7 — 

! Prigk L pnc*. 1 ifield. 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE INDICES 


TH1 SCONOMItr r SXrBL 
INDICATOR 
(1933-100) 

FINANCIAL 

TIMBS 

(1935-100) 

FT-ACTU ARIES ! 

indices ; 

(April 10, 1962= 100) Bargains 

, Marked 

1963 

Noon 

Close 

Yield 

% 

Ord. 

Index 

Yield 

% 

500 

Shares 

• V 2 % ( 

Yield Consols 
% . Yield | 

Feb. ) 

402 1 

401-7 

5 02 

349 7 

5 25 

110-09 

5 11 6 25 1 M.I04 

M 4 

400 4 

400 6 

504 

346-3 

5 28 

11006 

5 II 6-25 j M.853 

M S 

400 4 

399 3 

58 . 

347 8 

5-31 

109-74 

5 13 6 25 M.98I 

M 1 

398-6 

398-8 

5 09 

3481 

5)1 

109-58 

5 14 6 27 ' 14.943 

. » 

399*9 

400 3 

511 

1 348-9 

»•» 

109-80 

5 12 6-27 i U.37I 

_- "> 

400-5 1 

402 2 

-AW.., 

i 350 6 


110-53 

5M 6 26 H.099 


Hi|h, 431 *5 (October I, 1964) 
Low, 371 6 (December 18, 1964) 


High. 377‘8 
(0& I. 1964) 
Low. 322-6 
(Feb. 3. 1964) 


High. MB 77 (August 13. 1964) 
Low, 103 24(D€«emb<»r 18. 1964) 


Price*, 1964/65 


High 

9011,. 
93*.* 
92*4 
943 4 
98« 2 

89*,4 

95*4 

79**11 

ft'*,. 

Kr 

ft 

ft 

60 

593 4 

5U t 

433* 

43»j 

853,4 

80» t 

64*, 

67 


Low 


973,4' 

90*1,4 

887.4 
22> 
90*‘ 

903.4 

927.4 
56 3 4 
60* 4 
86 
6M4 
543 U 
5412 
46*. 

ft 

n" 

ft 


Prices, 1964/65 
Hifh 


90*4 

103 

70 

•a* 

r 

89 

S* 4 

97 

98*4 

49*4 

94 

98*a 


Low 

857. 

ft 

ft 

92*2 

53' 2 

79*4 

88*4 

89 

87*2. 

-417. 

84 


BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 

GUARANTIED STOCKS 


Savings Bonds 3% .1955-65 

Savings Bonds 2'2%. 1964-67 

Funding 3% . 1966-68 f 

Conversion 3*2%.i969 ! 

Victory 4%.1920-76 1 

Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

Funding 4%.1960-90 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Treasury 3%% 1977-80 

Funding 5%%. 1978-80 

Treasury 3*s%.1979-81 

Funding 5*2%.1982-84 

Funding 5V4 .1987-91 

Redemption 3% .1986-96 

Funding 3%%.1999-2004 

Treasury 5%%. 2008-12 

Consols 4%..after Feb. 1957 

War Loan V 2 % .after 1952 

Conv. 3*2%.after Apr. 1961 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 

Consols 2*i% . 

Treasury 2*2%- ■ aft*' Apr. 1975 

British Electric 3% . ... 1968-73 

British Electric 3*2% ■ • • 1976-79 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3% . .1978-88 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 



Australia 3%%.1965-69 

Australia ♦%.1974-76 

Ceylon 4%.1973-75 

New Zealand 6 % .1976-80 

Northern Rhodesia 6 % .1978-81 

South Africa 3*2%. 1965-67 

Southern Rhodesia 4*2%. 1987-92 

Agricultural Mor tgage 5%. 1959-89 

Birmingham 4%% .1967-70 

Bristol 5% .1971-73 

Corporation of London 5%%.1976-79 

LCC 3%.after 1920 

LCC 5%.1980-83 

Middlesex 5*4%.1980 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 



II 6 

6 

7 

31 

4 4 

j 6 

0 

II / 

9 5 

1 6 

3 

101 

Price. 
Feb. 10, 
I96S 

• Red Yield, 
Feb. 10. 

I 1965 

1 £ * d 

867* 

1 6 

II 

61 

98*| 

6 

8 

0/ 

67 

i 9 

5 

61 

95*4* 

' 6 

• 

01 

81*2 

8 

1 

6p 

93*4 

6 

19 

01 

54*4 

8 

19 

6/ 

80*. 

1 6 

12 

61 

89*4 

6 

13 

0/ 

90 

6 

II 

61 

88'} 

6 

II 

01 

45*4* 

, * 

10 

6 f 

85*. 

* 

10 

01 

89 

1 6 

11 

6 



Fab. 

3 

f 

Fab. 

10 

$ 


Feb. 

3 

$ 

Fab. 

!? 


' Feb. 
1 

, J ■ 

! Fab. 

! i? 

Atch. Topeka .... 

33*4 

33*. 

Chrytlet. 

59'j 

57*2 

Inter. Paper . 

33 3 » 

; 32*. 

Can. Pacific. 

62*4 

61*4 

Col. Palmolive .. 

52% 

50*4 

Kennecott.. 

102 

100 

Pennsylvania.j 

391* 

39*4 

Crown Zeller. .. 

59*. 

57*2 

Litton Inds.. 

82*2 

1 «*4 

Union Pacific .... 

43i 2 

417. 

Distillers Seag .. 

33'e 

32*. 

Monsanto .. 

90* 

887. 

Amer. Electric ... | 

47 

1 46*4 

Douglas.I 

31 7. 

34«a 

Nat. Distillers . 

197, 

28% 

Am. Tel. A Tel. .. i 

67*2 i 

66*4 

Dow Chemical.. | 

81*4 

807. 

Pan-American 

28*2 

1 28*2 

Cons. Edison.1 

| 97*. 

94% 

Du Pont. . 

256 

256*2 

Procter Gamble 

78% 

76% 

int. Tel. A Tel. ... | 

63 

61*4 

East Kodak . .. 

154*4 ; 

I63* 4 

Radio Corpn 

32*4 

31*4 

Western Union... ! 

' 35*2 

35*. , 

For d Motor. 

55*4 1 

53 

Sears Roebuck 

129*4 

128% 


Alcoa. 

Aluminium . . 
Am«r. Can. . 
Am. Smelting . 
Am. Viscose .. 
Anaconda . . . 
Beth Steel 
Boeing ... . 
Cetanes* .. ... 


63J 4 
i 30 
43-2 
S6>. 
92*2 

61 *i 

36*.* 

65*. 

t 80 


617g 

287. 

43*4 

57 

92% 

58*. 

3Sf. 

67 

79 


I 


Gen. Electric 
I General Food* 

; General Motor t 
! Goodyear 
Gulf Oil.. . 
Heinz .. 

Int. But. Marh 
Int. Harvester 
• Intei Nickel. . 


99*., 

83', 

100 % 

48*2 

59*4 

47*. 

442*4 

787. 

81*. 


1 97*. 
83*4 
98*. 
48*. 
56*4 
457, 
439*2 
' 78*. 
| 80 


Shell Oil . 
Socony- Mobil 
Stand Oil Ind 
Stand Oil N J 
Union Carbide 
U S Steel 
West Elci.iric 

Woolwor 1 |i . 
Xeiox . 


60% 

90',, 

437 8 

86*4 

134', 

52 

46*4 

27'* 

111% 


58 7 . 
85', 
427. 
84i, 
* 33*2 
51'; 
46 <s 
27 

114', 


Standard end Poor'* Indicea (1941-43 ^-»0) 


1965 

425 

Yield 

26 

Yield 

1 50 

Yield 

Govt. 

Y.eld 



Industrials 

% 

Rails 

% 

j Utilities 

% 

Bonds 

1 % 

Jan. 

13 

90 74 

2 94 

46 71 

4 30 

I 75 68 

3.6 

87 06 

4 17 

20 

91 50 

2 93 

! 4716 . 

4 26 

76 62 

3-13 

: 87 16 

4 16 

'j 

27 

92 21 1 

2 90 

i 47 30 

4 24 

; 76-88 

1 3 12 

87 36 

4 14 

Fab. 

3 

92 64 

2 90 I 

1 47-16 

4-26 

! 77 33 i 

1 3 II 1 

87 16 

4 16 

10 

91-32 

2* 1 

! 46-33 | 

4 33 

! 77-14 

1 3-12 

87 16 

4 16 


425 Industrial* High, 97 *4 (Feb. 3, 1965). Low. 79 74 (fan 2. 1964). 





mm£ tfHewiiiT » m • 

•ireE}*.,.... . SS/J,. 



•OLSA.£* 

Bank of Montreal... .$10 _ 

' i'M 





Bk. Sew* 
»<fci . J 


Rtfyal Bk. Cana< 

Standard Bank_ 

7*i d t Hambros..5/. 

11 " Montagu Trim . . By 

M. Samuel 
Schroders 
Union Discount 

Bowmaker. 

Lombard Banking 
Mercantile Credit . 

United Dominx. Ttr. 

BREWERIES, Etc. 
Allied Breweries ... V- 
Bass. Mitchells 4 B. .5/- 
Charnngion United 5/- 
Disti|ler«. 


i im» «v 




18/9 j 

8 n 

13 6 

Guinness . 

.i5/- 22/- 

22/- 

4 77 

1% 

15/10% 

5 <» 

II % b 

Harveys .. 

. 5/- l7/4'i 

17/- 

4 85 

1% 

59/6 

5 o 

B b 

Scottish A Newc Biew. £1 64/3 

64/- 

4 06 

2 

16/2*4 

4*| a 

11% 6 Watney Mann. 

;.5/- 17/7% 

16/ioij 

4 74 

2 

15/ - 

II b 

5 o 

E^WTlrWn 

. 5/- 16/6 

16/4 % 

4 89 

1% 

i 




Etc. 




52/9 1 

8 6c ' 

3% a 


..£1 56/6 

59/6 

2 90 

2% 

22/7'; 

10% <• 

4%u 

British Plaster Bd... 

. 10/ - 26/6 

27/3 

3 85 

1% 

23/- ■ 

18 r 

8 o 

Richard Costaln ... 

5/- 26/- 

26/- 

3 85 K •> 

1 


Crittall Mfg.5/- 

Intei national Paints .4/ - 

London Brick.5/~ 

Rugby Portland.5/~ 

Wall Paper.S/- 

CNEMICAL 

Albriglu B Wilson. .57- 

Borax Defd.5/- 

Fisons . £' 

ICI o 

Monsanto... 57- 

DRAPERY g STORES 
Boot* Pure Drug . 5/- 

Momague Burton, 10/- 
Debwrhains , . . 10/- 
Grauan Warehouses *5/ 

GUS ‘A’..5/. 

House of Eraser 
Lewis's Invest. Tsi. 

Mark* & Spencer ’A' 5/- j 35/ 
United Drapory 
Woolworth. 


t3'jo I 

t4 7 ,20 
13 a 
tHiju 


..Cl 


Bi msh Petroleum 
Bur mah Oil ... . 

Royal Dutch.. 

Shell Transport.5/- 

Ultramar.107- 



Feto. 3 
I Pres. 


FOREIGN 

FSbTiS 


... 1 , w 

£ 35/ll> 

26/3 


I*. 

2 


i- 

1*4 

I*. 

I< 

2*. 

,1 

2' 4 

2 ', 


AND 


FRANCE 

Air Lu|uidc 
Banquedc Pan* 

Citioen. 

C. F. Petiole . 
Cie. G d'Elect 
Machines Bull 
Peclunoy 
Prmtemps , . 
Rhono-Poulent 
S I.M 

bamt-Gobatn 
Ulinor ....... 

Indtx ... 95 8 
High.... 99 8 

Low 93 S 

Dec 31. 1964 


OVERSEAS 


STOCKS 


668 
325 5 
140 
186 5 
490 
120 5 
201 
226 
317 
321 5 
257 5 
»? 6 , 


651 
318 
137 

223 
312 
318 
245 
120 
9J 5 

'<* 1.65) 

(10 ?65) 
100 


ITALY 

Ass Generali 
Bi eda 
Edison 
Fnt. 

Fmsider. 

La Central*. 
Montecatini... 
Motet. 

Olivetti 
Pirelli ipA, 
Rinasceme 
Snia Viscose 
Index . 233 44 

High . 552 61 

Low . . 3 60 J3 


Lire Lire 
75.300 76.890' 
3.585 
8.090 
1,705 
799 
9,260 f 

I&299 


1,810 

2.968 

447 

3.964 


1950*100 


1.738 
824 
9.599 
1.543 
12.260 
1,800 
3.f06 
44S 
4.065 
391 73 
(3 I 64) 
(M 1 65) 


GERMANY 

A.E G.. 

Bad’che. Amlin. 

Bayer. 

Commerzbank 
Deutsche Bank 
Meachst Parb.. 
Kundankradit 
Loawenbrau. 
Mannesmann 
Siemens 

Thyssen ■ Huette 

Volkswagen _ 

| Hers tan Indr* I02‘9S 
; High . .. in U 

i low .. 99 88 

Dr<, 31. 1959-/00, 


sno 

12.200 

4,255 

1.950 

3.875 

5.440 

4,180 

2.998 



Feb 3 1 FeF 10 

“1 . * 


HOLLAND 

A.K U. . 
Amster. Rot Bk 
Biieqkorf . ... 


530', &l\. 

M 69 FI. 68 8 
787 •)' M0 

_... 479'; 475 

Irttarun)p(F 1.501 FI 214 FI.2I3 
k. N. Hoogoven 547 555 1 « 

Kon. Zout-Ket 988';' 99j v 
Philips (FI.25).. FI 157 5 FI 157 ^ 
Robeco (FI 50) FI.237 FI.237 
Thoma*sen A D 663 663 

Valeurop. . . FI 68 4 FI 68 2 

Zwancnbeig .. 1,072 1,088 

hide* . 366 6 364 2 

High 366 6 (3.7.65) 

Low 326 5 ,2/7 641 

1953*. 100 


3.6)0 1 8que.N2l deBel 
2.119 j.Bqua So t Gen 
Coe ken 11 - Oug 
Eaperance Long 
Hoboken 
Innovation 
Photo Gaviert . 

Sidro. 

Soc Genera I e . r 
Sofina ..j,... 
Un Mlniere IM0 


1*042 

15.621 

9,700 

906 


Frc* 

5 050 
12.250 
4.1 SO 
1.514 
3.750 
5.460 
4.205 
3.170 
1,044 
15.550 
9.890 
902 


SWEDEN 

Alfa Lavaf 8. . ,. | 
A*»sa . ,,, 
Elektrolux , * 
EncttoiiB Kr 50 ! 
Skand Bankcn 
Sv. Ceil,iio'<a I 
Sy. HandaUbank 
Ttndsck.BKr 50 
Index . 


f-K' 

I 353 
‘ 435 
223 
218 
188 
285 
208 
178 


tew 


2S6 83 
2 60 77 
204 30 
Dec 29. /9.16 --100 


: Kr 

% 

220 

2M 

in 

210 

f73 

351 ?9 
(1.2.65) 
12J 64) 


Index ■ 
High 

134 34 ml 34 52] 
139 40 (4.1.65): 

NORWAY 

! % 


Low 

125 02 124.4.64) 
1953*100. * 

Ber\.ensPrivbk 

mum 

193% 

Dec 31 

Borregaard ... 

mum 

197*, 



Norsk Hydio . 

MEM 

255 


v Ex dividend. t Jsx free, 4 A»*Vlh*d average life, 7 years. IThe net (;edeity»tiQn yields allow fpr wx at 7s. 9d ") C J |Ex capitalisation If Ex right* $ ■ Equi/alont to 8 0 tterlmg. 

(o) Interim dividend. (f>) Final dividend (c) Vear’i dividend (r) To earliest date ( f) Flat yield, (g) tx all. fM After Rhdaciw) («f. (f) Td latest date. ' (n) Intetrm tinea redircad’Orpawdd. 

(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nywaland Stock Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities. Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Indimr iol Index supplied by the Montreal Stock Fxchanjje 

























































































Tim economise eebhuary: u, ims 


FRANCE! 



LONDON: 

GERMANY 
BELgJUM: §Wf qEN: 


NEW YORK 
HOLLAND 
WEE" 



°rroKr 


- -4 -? 


'tww; 


*■ WVi 
« 
X 
X 

45/7«i 

»/- 

i$2 

If 

'& 

22/9 

•4/M a 
7/81, | 
lO/M, 
44/10*2 
' M/3 ; 

1 52/7*2 : 
i 15/9 ■ 

; 33/Ml i 1 
1 58/*- I 
2l/4* t j 
40/8*4 
• 0/7', ] 
12/8 i 



« rmxo 

.,.*£[ 4 

StamptfeA Parkinson: S/i ^ 

‘ 

'.v5[ 

impWe^r.J.olk 

ags^i^fe ^ 


t T77 
| ;Prl&. 

i 'Siv 

j? 4'.«" 


tt -a.Co—I UK **,' 



J'a o ; i»Uortc * wSo**, ,1*}• ■ »S<* • f j}£, - 



» Coflan.S?- ! 8 /-iF '• .J/jW 

$ . «rf£? ::::::& 

5 ■:• StSPfr:::::^ S3 ; SJ,. 

• 3 b- Rehaome A Maries.. .5/- 16/14 {6/14 


pliers.... 10/- I 30/9 ‘ 11 / 2*4 

!‘. hFo “ h .:'«;$?'* 1 w#- 4 

>nd *B’ ...,5/- j l2yMa I !2/»4 J , 

.i sKivi 


S 5 6 t20 

i 4 c ms 


M/9 

•3/8*4 

26/9 

6/14 

37/2*4 
1 17/4«i 

w 

■fig'* 

' 13/3 

27/7*2 


r D 

t^-j 

IS 8« 



.. RfmrtdChaiAtf ;/r. .. it! 

b 1 Tub# Investments. £1 

i o Vickers. £1 

k 6 Ward (Thea. W.) ,,...£I 
n Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
a Woods li>Duckham.. .5/- 

FOOD 6 TOBACCO 

c Allied Supplier*.... 10/- 
e Auec. British Foods 

o Bovril. 

b Brooke Bond 
a , Pilch Lovell.. 

0 international Stores . 5/- 

o j, Lyons *A’...'.£1 

b Ranks Hovis. 10 /- 

a Redutjt 6 Colmen .. 10/- 

o Spider..5/- 

b TttWft.Lyle. £1 

e Tosco Stores.I /- 

o . Unigato.5/- 

b wit. Amer. Tobec. 10/- 

P Gallaher.10/- i 24/3 

b Imperial Tobacco.£1 53/- 

INSURANCE . . 

o Britannic.5/- 5»§ 

a < Commercial Union . .5/- I 39/3 

, c > Eouitjr 6 Lew Life . . 5/- I 4% 
e General Accident... .5/- ' 46/9 

0 , Guardian.5/- 30/9 

a Legal 6 General.5/- 9*j< 

o Northern 6 Empl. £1 H 5 /w ■ 

a j Prudential 'A'.4/- , 244 

a Royal. 5/- 35/6 

d Royal Exchange .£( 1 71/3 

MOTORS 6 AIRCRAFT . r ! 

5 b Bkfleld.5/- r 13/10', 

LO c Britiah Motor.5/-J • 4 / 9*4 

B'jb Leyland Motors.£1 53/9* 

5 a Bristol Aeroplane. ..10/- >5/6 

5’ a HawkerSiddejey ....£| ! 30/6 

2*,o ; Rolls-Royce.....£t , 36/9 

■ 3*4 d' Dowty Group. 10 /- i 33/9* 

S e I Dunlob Rubber ...; 10/- l 30/4< } 

5*6b [JosephLucas.£1 35/3 

9 0 Kessed Steel.5/- , lt /6 

8*2 b Triple*Holdings. *. 10/- JO/14 

PAPER 6 NEWSPAPERS I 

5 a i Financial News.5/- 

7*2 0 ‘ Financial Times.S/- 

0 . Internet. Publishinfr.S/- 

o Nows of the World. .S/- 

0 W. H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 

0 Thomson Org'n.5/- 

o Bo water Pappr.£1 

0 British Printing.5/- 

BunzIPulp. 5/- 


6 

M 0 

4 0 
10 0 

5 o 
10 0 
I3'j 0 

5 o r 

4 o Wiggins 

! STEEL 

10 b Colville*.£1 

10 b i Oy;.T«an long.. £1 

6 *i b ■ Lancashire Steel.£1 

8 b South Durham. £1 

6*4 b Steel Co. of Wales.. £f 

I2'j b ‘ Stewarts ft Lloyds-£1 

10 b |ohn Summers. £1 

9 b United Steel. 







i BrUWi Ropea w. .\sVj 6 /-^ i 0/6 . 

; Bwrtin'S..,i. }-,■» iI/4 -} |0/7*i 

| DpLpRte..J 0 )r . 

Drsges....F/- f IB/9 . 

Gastothen^ * 24/1- 

GlaM„..i.v.tOA'! 31/9 

HanrtoAs ft Ct. DoM.. £1 1.4S/6 

Hoovef^A’.,..i/y l 4S/7'a 

v Mtsdion’a Bap^-..^*. .£4. *.98/— 

' ICT......... 

' Mecca ‘A’.5^ l 

Kuitm 

Powell Duffryn. jj; 4 |0/a 
R tttk pr.j;%nlmlon,..5/** ! . 

Schweppes t ia/44 f 

Soars W,.5/- : 20/144 

Stbetley.5/- ■ tt/4 n 

ThomarTillWr-. - .- 4 /- 1 22 /- - 

Tumar ft M,4f/^ - 
Unilever .*- 5/^1 3J/4*a 
Unilever NV.. »|« r »* L 4 

United Glass........?/- 10/104 

United MefasSes.... 10/- ! 27/-‘ 


1^-1 
«. */gl, 

: igf*v 

m 
x, 

^|>'i 

m ■ 


Anglo-American.... 10/- 246/3 1S2/4 

Confplid. Geld Fields.£1 92/- 94/E 

General Mrning.£1 133/9 I33/! 1 ! 

Union Corporation. .1/6 ]I04/- 105/- 

Free Stete Gedtrid ... 5/- <123/9 130/- 

. W. Drlafonteih.10/- •01/104 (06/J 

8*4 b Western Deep A'... £1 60/74 63/9 

160 b Western Holdings ...S/- 199/4*2 205/- 
1346 Chartered.....ft^ll/- ; 61/ft: iSf/P^ 

60 6 , Rhod. Ainglo-Amer.,,4,0/- * 60/9 . 

M7 I6 6 . Roan Selection Ttt,,..£i 41/3 

7*2 < j Tanganyika.Coni.... 10/- 11/9 

6 p 0 < De Keen Defd. Reg..$/~ ,M5/- 
$2 75< | InterAtt. Nickel.. .n.p.v. StSS'a 

7»je ; London Tin....4/- j Ip/44 

5M RTZ.i0/- 1 30/- 

) Tronoh.5/- , 19/9* 

1 SHIPPING 

Anglo Nor ness.£1 

Brit, ft Com’wealth 10/- 


62/3 . 
41/9 
11/11*1 
148/1*2. 
|S 156 . 

17/4*, 
31/104 
19/1 


s I Cuntrd...£l 

e ! Furpess Withy.£ I 


43/- 

18/9 

• 7/0*4 

32/9 

29/9 

•4/5*4 


Pft ODefd.£1 

. 41 

English Sewing Cotton 5/- 1 10/3 

Couruulds.I/- | 21/9 

Wen Riding Worsted.£1 ! 58/- 

Woolcombers.,£l : 20/1 'a 

Calico Printers .5/- 

Coau. Patent ft B.£1 

Vfyefla Int.. .5/- j 20/- 

TBUCTS ft PROPERH 

Alliance Trust.S/- 23/4*, 

BET A* Defd.5/- ; 52/14 

Cable ft Wireless... .5/- 17/14 

Philip Hill.5/- ! IB/3 

Indunrfal ft General .5/- I 29/3 
City Centre Props. . .5/- j 25/4*, 
Ctxr Lond; Real Prop;. £4' 

Lend Securities.10/- 

Lond.Cnty. Freeh Id.. 10/— 

TEA ft RUBBER 
Com. Tee ft Lends * .-.£1 

lokai (Astsm). Cl 

Highlands A Lowlands 2 /- 
Lordon A«iatie t .. 2/> 


42/9 
18/9 
16/9*4 
33/6 
31/6 
• 4/0*4 

40/3 
21/9 
50/- 

. . lO/10'i 

1/2*4 I • 0 /IM 4 
43/7*, j 43/9 
“* 21 / 1*1 

23/3 
5I/I0*] 

17/1*1 

18/3 
29/- 
25/Mi 
•57/6 
17/41, 
27/4*1 


57/6 

•7/8*4 

27/l«, 


w unison /whic , . . *T r ~‘ 

d Unitbd Sue Betbng .. ,£l 


47/- 47/4 

23/9 24/- 

3/4 * 2 : 3/3*4 
Wc 1 ‘3/6*4 
49/6 . , Ifh . 


9 96 

1 35 

5 26 
1*24 
711 

6 21 

4 71 
6-71 
1 * 1 *’ 
14-46/1 
JO 5lh 

6 32 

5 06 
5M5 
8 63 
5-49 

12-99 


Ml 


AND QVEItSeAS UNIT 


BrowiS Slripley 1 
EURIT. 

ESPAC .. 

FRANCIT 
GERMAC 

ITAC. X .4. 

DENAp .. 

Celvhi BuHoCki 
Bullock Fundi.. 

Canadian Inv... 

Capadiah Fund 
Dividend Shares. , 
Chertirl»se.|dAhe«f 

Adlropa.J 101/7 

Fondak. 75/11 

Nurtt ......... | £9/7/0 

Intemof. £7/14/6 

Remit.J £9/13/1 

Develep. Finance: ; 

Delfin Australian^ 1/4 * 2 




%V' 

fS7/7’» 

,29/10*2 


Yiaid 

2-30 

2-20 

1-70 

113 

I 40 


•3W3*_ 

IEI/7*/ I I 91 
30/4'j 2 92 


it 


106/4 
78/8 
£9/14/7 
£8/0/9 
£ 10 / 0 /! | 


4-91 
S 27 
B‘B4 
2 32 
j 3 K> 

I 3-03 


MRort Welker t 

C.LGP... 

Klein woTt._ 

Inbaritalfa {R.).... 
lntorttc<lntl.).... 
Signet (Bermuda). 
U/utend. (fipr.). 


TRUSTS 

February (0 
84/5 ; 


1 / ! 


m 

X" 

90/10 

59/4*, 


73/- , 

93/6 

•3/1 


Yield 


ill 

t 0-94 


EilSSwfefS*! 1 ;: 142 /- 1 i6i n, 

Pan4lttHr«nMs Unit j 
Trust; , 

Pah-Ausc, .. 9/6 10/-* 

St. Michael's; 

Securities: 

.Israel Unit... j 17;- 17/fl, t 

Rothschild ft Philip ’ 

NRh 

Burunlon(Lux.Fr.), 1,728 1.798 

Finance Uriien 1 ■■ * ' ► 

(Lux. Fr.). 531, .554 


2 IS 


4 26 
*• 36 


2 78 
2 53 


■ ■j'M.n.l.. ■■ I ,.we. ■■ ■ 

_ Cost*, Retorts ft B.. 13*2%. 

Grscrin Warehouses, 30%. after scrip issue. 
Thomas Tilling. 27*a%. Yiyeiis Int.. I7*i%. 


* Yields based on suumed dividends:—Acrow (Eng.) 'A*. 23■ I%. BlCC, 15%. Buntl Pulp, 15% pumun wn, 

‘'•George Cohen. I0*|%. Richard Costa!n, 20%. English Sewing Cotton, 12%. Fitch, Lovell; M%. Gallaher, 17%. General Electric, . 
Marks ft Swncer r A , 3874 %. Renold Chains, 9%. A. Reyrofle, 8 4%. Spilfers, I2*j%. John Thompson, excludes tpectil bonus. 4%. 
Wollman smith Owen, 15%. 


BurmSh OH, II*j%, tax free. Butlin’t, 55%. Chartered, 26*j%. 
‘ - 7*j%. - - 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 13, 1965 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
February 10 


London 


Bank rata (from 5%, 
23/11/44)', 




7 days' notice: 
Clearing banks .,, • 


5 
S 

loal authorities..* 7*4 

3 mdnthe' fixed: 

Local authorities... 7>« 

Finance houses .... 7*» 

Call intiwf: 

Clearing banks* 

minimum. 5*a 

Day-to-day spread . SV^i 


Market discount rates: 

(3 months'): % 

Treasury bills... 4**jj 

Bank bilk. 4" fUs 4 

fine trade bills.. 7**4 


7 days'notice... 3*«-41 4 
3 months'.. 4 *«- 4»4 

lure st e rling deposits 

(in Baris): 

2 days' notice... 7-7*- 

3 months' .. 


ivf. 


New York 


Treasury bills: Market pbper: 

February 3. 3*89 Bank biTu. 4*13 

10. 3 90 Cera of deposit. 4* 13 

Forward cover (J months’): 

Annual interest cost. US dollars.2i*n-2*4jj 


Covorod Arbitrage Margins 


Treasury bill* .... 

Prim# bank bills. 

Curo-dollJLr/UK local 

authority loans.. 

Euro-dollars/lurn-aterlinf. 


In favour of; 


London . 

* 14 

London . 

»n 

London . 


Naw York. 

Nag. 


These covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rates on the particular sterling and do/far assets, as adjusted 
far the cost 0 f forward exchange cover, shown above. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


! Amount (£ million) - 


91-Day 


Tender 


Data of 
Tandar 

Offarad 

Appliad 

Avaraga 

j Aliotcad 

| laua 
Out* 




for 

Allotmant 

| Rata* 

j standing 

1964 
Ian. 31 

91 •Day 
200 0 

383-3 

K 

75 

d. 

2-01 

% 

3.070-0 

Nov, 

4 

250 0 

4S7-5 

93 

5-09 

41 

3.330-0 


13 

240-0 

422-6 

93 

3 71 

33 

3,320-0 


20 

240-0 

395-0 

94 

8-31 

46 

3.300-0 

.. 

27 

220 0 

327 9 

132 

7-25 

63 

3.260-0 

Dac. 

4 

200 0 

335-1 

132 

4-62 

37 

3,200-0 


II 

230 0 

388 2 

132 

5 45 

33 

3.170-0 


18 

200 0 

332 9 

132 

5-83 

40 

3.070-0 

H 

24 

220-0 

334-7 

132 

6*52 

52 

3.070-0 

<965 




i 



Jan. 

I 

1 1900 

336-7 

132 

S-39 

28 

3,000-0 

8 

180-0 

310-5 

132 

5 81 

31 

2.930-0 


15 

170-0 

321-2 

132 

5-48 

20 

2.850-0 


22 

1600 

304-0 

131 

10-84 

57 

2.750-0 

.. 

29 

160-0 

324-7 

130 

10 29 

41 

2,640-0 

Fab. 

5 

160-0 

327-2 

129 

5-59 

34 

2.570 0 


* On February 5th tenders for 91-day bills at £98 7i. 8 d, 
secured 34 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. 
The offer for this week was for £170 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT ' 

T hese arc difficult days for the discount 
houses and they cOmc following a diffi¬ 
cult year. Gillett Brothers in the year to end 
January has reported a fall in its published 
profits from £ 451,000 to £i49»ooo End 
since this time them has been no transfer 
into or out of reserves the latter is actually 
a true profit figure. Currently Gillett 
Brothers is affected by the acute shortage of 
Treasury bills. At last week’s tender the 
syndicate of discount houses raised its bid 
for the third successive week by 4d. to 
£98 7 s. 84 And the average rate of dis¬ 
count fell by is. 4 . 70 c!. to £6 9 s. 5.594 
As in the previous week the Bank of 
England was quick to react to any sug¬ 
gestion that this downward movement in 
interest rates was official policy by forcing 
four or five of the discount houses to 
borrow a large amount at Bank rate to make 
up their balances. And on Tuesday of this 
week four or five houses were again forced 
into the Bank to borrow a moderate amount 
at Bank rate. Although the syndicate 
raised its bid, its quota fell again to 34 per 
cent against 41 per cent in the previous 
week and 57 per cent two weeks ago. With 
rising hopes of a reduction in Bank rate 
during the three months’ life of a Treasury 
bill outside applications for bills rose by a 
further £ 2 i million to £327 million. This 
week’s offer of bills is raised by £10 million 
to £170 million which should bring some 
partial easing of the present shortage. 

Despite the fall in the Treasury bill rate 
here, the margin on swaps of Treasury bills 
has swung in London’s favour as a result 
of a sharp fall in the cost of forward cover. 


Bank of England Returns 


(£ million) 


Diicounts and advances... 
Notes in circulation. 


Fab. 12, 
1964 


23 2 
2,411-9 


Fab. 3. 
1965 


81-9 

2,576-0 


Fab. 10, 
1965 


109-8 
2,599 0 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


Spot 

Effective Limit* 1 February 3 j Fabruary 10 


US$. 

Canadian $. 
Franch Fr... 
Swka Fr.... 
Bulgian Fr. . 

Dutch CM.. 
W. Gar. Dm. 
Italian Lira . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 
* Official 


limits. 


2*78-2 82* 

I3'422-14*027 
11 •94-12-347* 
138-06- 

J42-0S 
t*«tt|-IO*3i«a 
11 037-11 *345 
1723-1775 
l4-27*4*U-70 

w n«8s 


iwsr* 

70 

l0-03%-4*a 

imiVj* 

l744‘4-»4 

M 35 * 4 - i a 

l9‘J2-*4 

72-20-23 


li 4»v^ 
12- IO'i-H 
138-72*2- 

77'j 

10- 04V s * 

11- ll'A 
1,744*1-47 
14 * 35^4 

*’tW 


Three Months Forward 

Unltad Status 9.IM’u-l^uC.pm pm 

Canadian % .| l^s-Msc. pm , M pm 

Franch Fr.' 9*4-9*sc. pm 9 *j-8 3 «c. pm 

Swiss Fr...; 11 *4-11 'ic. pm I l*r- a *c. pm 

Belgian Fr...| 90-80c. pm j 8O-70c. pm 

Dutch Gld.I 7 7 i-7V* P© i . 7*a-'tc. pm 

W. Garmsn Dm.I 10-9* jpf. pm ! 9-4Mj pf. pltt 

Italian Lira.110*2-9*1 lira pm 9J 4 -8L lira pm 

Gold Price at Fixiw 


5 par fins oz. .35-1 l« 2 # 3 s"&i 

Investment Currencioe 

Investment $ (London): % pm 8*4 

Sacunty £ (New York): % dis 0-1 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returno 
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8»s 

Nag 


£'000 

__J 

Ord. Revenue 

Incoma Tax.... 
Othar Ravanua. 

i 

! Estimate 
| 1964-65 

3.043,000 

4,412.000 

April 1 , i April 1 , 
1963, | 1964, 

to to 

Fab. 0. Feb. 6 . 

1964 1 1965 

2.033.933 2.193.238 
3.542,770 3.923,197 

Week Week 
ended ended 
Feb. Feb. 

8 . 1 6 . 

1964 > I96S 

"1 

146.385 160.787 
148,178 166.064 

Total. 

7,455,000 

5,574,703 

4,114,435 

294,5431324.873 

Ord. Ixpaad. 1 

Supply Service*, j 
Othar.1 

Total. 

6,549,000 

839,000 

4,904,149 

666.932 

5,277,892 

663,006 

77.9001 99,000 
7.170) 7.381 

7.388.000 

5.573,001 

5.940k8f0 

85,0701104.381 

"Above-line” Surplus 
or Oaficic. 

"Below-lma” Expanditura* 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

3,622 

455,377 

451,755' 

175,537 

763,072 

587,535 

209,493 

31,444 

170 JW 

220,492 

45.959 

174,533 


Non Market Borrowing 

Net receipts from : | 

National Develop. Bonds — 137,964 — | 2.149 

Tax Reserve Certificates. - 21,267 11,588 - 25,932, -19,453 

Savings Certificate*. —16,600 - 20,100 — 700 > —1,700 

Defence Bond*. I5.57S 59,647 7691 1,373 

Premium Saving* Bonds. 36,200 44,500 7001 1,300 

Total. 13.908 114.307 -25.143, 14,079 


* Net rapaymanu to Civil Concingancia* Fund £9 million in 
1964-65 compared with £2 million m 1963-64. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Just how managers of English and Scottish investment trusts 
reacted to the election of a Labour government and the subsequent 
fireworks will not be known for another few weeks. In the second 
and third quarters of 1964 the trusts were again investing around 
two thirds of their new money (part of which was raised abroad) 
in foreign (which means mainly North American) securities. This 
W 89 also the pattern in 1961 . In 1962 the trusts switched heavily 
and profitably into British government securities and in 1963 
they turned their attention to the British equity market. Last 
summer they were again investing overseas but simultaneously 
increasing their liquidity. 

With the whole question of the desirability of British capital 
exports now under consideration (see page 687 ), investment 
trust chairmen may have developed the feeling of bring watched. 
One reaction has come this week from the chairman of Second 
British Assets. American subsidiaries in Britain “are highly 


profitable and play an important and desirable part . . . British 
investments in the US are small and in (less profitable) industries 
. . . There is thus a deficit of income arising from this direct cross 
investment . . . investment trusts can help to bridge this gap by 
investing in the best of American industry . . .” 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


(C million) 




1963 



1964 



1 

II 

III 

IV 

1 

II 

III 

United Kingdom Ordinary 

II 8 

22 3 

19 0 

21-5 

8 9 

7 8 

2 9 

Overseas Ordinary. 

9 0 

12 J 

9 3 

M2 

7 9 

13*6 

14 6 

Brit. Govt. & total Auth.: 

Up (0 I years. 

-/a 

-27 

-0$ 

-10 

—09 

-16 

-0 8 

5-15 yaars. 

-9 0 

-0 4 

2-e 

-13 

-4 1 

-16 

-0 2 

Over 15 years undated 

-48 

-2 9 

-20 

+3-3 

-3 2 

-13 

-0 4 

Other fixed interest. 

-0 9 

0 5 

~i-8 

0-2 

3 8 

-0-7 

3 6 

Current assets .». 

5 8 

-16 3 

— I0‘4 

13 

6 1 

3-2 

3 9 

. Total Now Money.. 

10-1 

IM 

161 

28 6 

18-5 

19*4 

23-6 
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Applying the atom will helpmeet man’s spiralling naed for 
■« ••low-cost power. This belief has lad more than a hundred eoih- 
’ panics and government agendas around the world to study 
how to generate power, using nudear heat Now It appears that 
-within the next generation-industry will find abundant, low- 
cost atomic-electric power eveiywhere. 

General Electric Company, U.S.A.* accounts for 36 of the 
ignore than 200 nudear reactor projects throughout the worid. 
And of the 26 reactors designed to generate electricity, 
General Electrlcaccountsfor ten. ■ 

One of the simplest concepts In use in atomic-electric plants 
today is that of the General Electric direct-cycle BoiJIng Water 
Reactor (BWR). A BWfr plant operates much like any other 

' H inttri I f wW" ^frf-h wot connected erith the Mtlhh company d ft* mm> 


modem, efficient power plant, except that It produces heat 

from an atomic source. . _ / . 

Designers of the plant place great emphasis on safety, and 
all pf the BWR plantMlmady operating have very lmpresslve 
safety records. In addition, today’s modern 6.E. atomic power 
plants provide architecturally attract! wefadUtlef.,. . 

When you combine safety and an attracthre appearance with 
the prifriary benefit of a BWR pt«nt-abundant, |ow-cost power 
for the future—you understand why aei many power-generating 
companies entering the nuclearage thtnKflra^f General Elec¬ 
tric. International General Electric CoMWaw 
House,m-302H!gh Hoibotn,London,W .C.1 General £°-, 

Deph 31-10 EP.159 MadlsdhAve.NewVork, N.Y. 10016, USA. 

JbfomkOvrM* hrfeHer* he*d 

GENERAL €# ELECTRIC 
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BrazWart ceffi --wh«t«vet* l>Mslne»* ^ 

developing n#w hiisfiieee conto# for com^nlilj|l|9 y*W^lh^ 
across the nation, around Why wrt proflt 

■ 

Xtfk Am^u. ; M.JS&& iiSft • 9mm • rnmm Cl j ,• ^ Mt ff im*» • t?**** *$* *• » '_s 

Yotolwm* « Zuiteh; BAMCA^AMtiflCA* O' IUU hi ^ *' «»«* »*•>«* M*> CO.hUMPONMNT* RM MMMt -\ 

CARRY BANK OR AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES—KNOWN AND *CC«f»TE© THROUGHOUT THE WQRUO 
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it o^mpfoMOit services! Hydrogen, usedin 

by reacting a na^^a fohdstook with 
;- stearaai a pressure ofoveriOO psig in a 
relfrming furnace of Kellogg design, using 
■>' IQI OAtalyst. Deeignqftheunits is snob 
that the |CI reforming process employed 
olnbe readily adapted for conversion of 
other feedstocks, inohrdirig natural gas. 
The ICI project raises to ten the number 
of athmonia plants presently being engin¬ 
eered or constructed by the Kellogg organi¬ 
sation. Combined anunon»a.; ( ; j <^»diy';. of 
these plahts will exceed 7,000 t^f per day. 
This broad experience is providing hound 
investments for leading oil ap^^mioal 
companieitbeworld "over. ■We.^^paa^-ja 
discussion of ^our projedt. d33fr*--;d i 


NATIONAL COitfOIATKW, Ioriitbrn «tr*ct, uhbw, wj, wbtMItry ol Pulfanaa hrtwpo rt rti | m rn.it. kria ooo OWipany, n« Vets | ng Canadian ksllooo 
no, TORONTO ■ lociin KpUMtiy 9**n p divtrcrR kcliAC#' Mrankrafoin'o, io. L. it., sumilmu* p oomoawa Ipuooo usasola, ma4rj*P »tuM otmuai 

CORPORATION' mmv ■ KOIXOOO PAN AMBRfCAN CORPORATION, BUBNOS A1RRR § RRIIQQQ OVRBSRA* WRttept CORPORATION, BOROV* 






THE COllpAsi SWINGS BACKTO EURO** 

The revival of Bfl^l int^nttin Europe ie not an accident. It is a 
sign that econdfflic crisis has-' swept away political froth to 
reveal a conviction that the ^ftly \vay put of Britain's troubles 
is ultimat#}M» go fiitothd dbftlmbn market But, for the fore¬ 
seeable ftgpt, little progress It powibiein a straight line. The 
British prepare themselves for Odyssey. The problem 

wilt be tp avoid losing their way in the cross-currents of party 
strife ovef 'what should be a tripartisan policy page 745. 
President de Gaults .may be talking more softly to Britain; this 
does not mean that the main tiries Of his .policy have changed 
page 751. 


MOSCOWS VIETNAM DlLEMMA : ' 

The fact that no Russian soldiers are beingvkillecl in Vietnam 
does not save Mr Kosygin and his oolleaguesJfnorh involvement 
in the conflict. They are\ptangled to a .degreethat is com¬ 
parable, in painful, complexity, with 'America's- dilemma 

page 748. *•. . ■ 1 ' ' - 


ASIAN RUBICON 


DEAR MR GOiTERRbR " ^ ^ 

The Government is plainly split on the future of ftt-'ijicbniSeiic 
policy. Mr Brown's Department of Economic Affsl^pm^p 
avoid deflation in the budget. Mr Callaghan's Treasdritmt#^ 
that some deflation, .is necessary; The -Chance 
and economic task has now bean made harder by a^OtpuMpCh 
from Lord Cromer, the Governor of the Bank of Entfwra^ra^ 
has bean read as suggesting that the Governor isljf'ftNiw^w 
quite severe deflation in the budget, especially by ehdrp cuts In 
Government expenditure. A suggestion on how thf-Chanq^br 
might reply urbanely to pN^RenkMfs^peeH; page 747.1 v 


MR KALDOR'S PR 

A new book by Mf Nicholas Kaldor, the: Chancellor's t sjj^al 
adviser on tax reform, throws some interesting fighttmhis 
views about how Britain's system of direct taxation 
amended; and also on a very novel suggestion whichf^ftes 
propounded for a special sort of turnover valued 
(offset by reliefs on Wage and salary disbursernentsy/M^^ 
to provide a large tax idcentive to Bntishaxporters pjwe ; 7W. 



After the American reprisal raids on North Vietnam, Washington 
is worried about the degree to which Hanoi can decide whether 
tho war is to be widened still further—and also, td a lesser 
extent, whether the improvement in Soviet-American relations 
is to continue page 771. A correspondent in Saigon gropes 
around for a wa? out page 765. 


MANY TONGUES: NO COMMUNICATION 


HOW TO HELP AMERICAN FARMERS 

President Johnson's proposals for American agriculture avoid 
the real question of how to get off the land all those farmers who 
can never make a living there, But he does offer some suggest¬ 
ions for relieving their poverty. Exports are vital to American 
farmers and thus the present course of the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations is especially discouraging to them page 771. 


Violence in India’s southern states, obduracy in the Hindi¬ 
speaking north, are together making it harder for Mr Shastri 
to find a compromise formula to settle India's language issue. 
With feelings running high, India's very unity comes under a 
threatening shadow page 757. 


QDDS ON HEATH 

Sfr Alec Douglas-Home's reshuffle of Conservative spokesmen 
Confirms Mr Maudling as his official Nq, 2 but gives the greater 
parliamentary opportunity to Mr Heath. What should worry 
Conservatives is the latest demonstration that Sir Alec himself 
cotgd cost them the next election page,751. 



REVAMPING THE TOWNS 

- '! v v*■ ■ 

l&ls no'ttae planning to rebuild old towns unless there is some 
order of national priorities. At present urban rejtovelopmeot in 
Britain depends on a haphazard and distorting collection of 
administrative and financial machinery. This mjjst be changed, 
and the new regional councils could help pagt ^. 


COAL AND UN-GERMANIC OIL 

With only seven months to an election, Germany's coal 
lobbyists will probably increase the pressure that has brought 
them the framework and some of the advantages—though not 
yet the practice—of restrictions upon imported oil. And the Bonn 
government is getting a shade concerned about the capital 
imported along with the oil page 797. 


BUSINESS BRIEF: BEAR YEAR FOR THE BOURSES? 

Fears of deflation and political doubts are depressing the 
world s bourses. Even Wall Street is sagging in spite of the 
tax cuts. Britain is threatened by another round of deflationary 
measures in the budget and the latest trade figures gave the 
market no comfort. The French bourse is, tottering under v the 
effects of the stabilisation programme and indu&dal production 
is still felling. Oijlv in Milan and Tokyo ere there gljmm^lngs of 
recovery page #P0- - \ V' • 
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Trolleys, urns, kettles and cups are obsolete systems of worker refreshment. A costly mess that modern 
management can't afford to ignore. The Vendepac Service puts Push-Button Beverages on a 24-hour production 
line. Dispenses top-quality freshly made tea, coffee and chocolate in sterile, infection-proof cups. Sites the 
machines strategically for speed in use and access. Keeps ‘Ten-Minute’ breaks ten minutes long, instead of 
the usual twenty. Wipes out wastage, boosts productivity, peaks the efficiency of your factory or office. The 


Vendepac Service needs no capital outlay. Vendepac maintains 
and replenishes the dispensers free of worry. 

(tat free. Installation is free and at sug- minutes a day in this way, the wages cost in 
gested prices (3d for tea, 6d for coffee) the wasted time is over £7,000 per year, 
revenue Is usually enough to cover our ex- Veniepae Helps Health. Vendepac dispen- 
penses — anything over, Vendepac shares ses in sterile, disposable cups. The spread 
with you. of infections that cost so many man-hours is 

Veadapae l ev e r ag e s Satisfy Each drink is minimised by Vendepac Service, 
freshly made, each drink piping hot. The Free OensultatlOR from Veadepao Advisory 
good, rich-tasting balance of the beverages Service. A card or phone call to the address 
can’t vary from cup to cup. befow will brlno e Vendepac Service Con- 

Veadepao Beasts Productivity. Research sultant to explain the 2 months trial system 
shows that in most factories the 10-minute and assess requirements. 

•tea break* can take 20 minutes or longer. If vendepac, ajax avenue, slough, bucks. 
1,000 people, earning 7/- in hour waste 5 SLOUGH 2S1SS (A division of Mars Limited). 

VENDEPAC 

THE MMNrBItfM BEFKSHU8IT SEIVKE THAI SAVES MESS ANB UONEV 

_ _._--- -_ - 
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LETTERS 


Unless correspondents specify to the contrary , the Editor reserves 
she fight to prune individual letters to fit the space available 



Vietnam 


Sjr—Y ou get all hot and bothered because 
of the motion, of which I was one of the six 


sponsors, signed by some 50 Labour MPs, 
urging our government to reconvene the 
1954 Geneva conference powers, in order 
to make peace in Vietnam before the United 
States has escalated us into a world war. 


May I remind you that in 1954 it was 
Mr ’Dulles who refused to sign the agree¬ 
ments and declaration of the Geneva-con*, 
ference, endorsed by our dwn and aft the 
ether governments concerned, and providing 
for the unification of Vietnam by free elec¬ 
tions under international supervision by 
1956 ? And that Dulles refused, quite 
simply, because he said the communists 
would win the election. 


Instead, Mr Dulles and the CIA backed 
their unsavoury puppet Diem into imposing 
his bloody and corrupt tyranny on the 
people of southern Vietnam. Ever since, 
the United States has poured vast sums and 
huge supplies of arms, 20,000 United 
States forces', etc., into the country to back 
a series of puppets and dictators. The 
resistance of the people is getting even 
stronger and the Americans and their hire¬ 
lings have been getting the worst of it. To 
pretend that the Vietcong are armed and 
directed from North Vietnam is just 
bunkum.—Ydtirs faithfully, 

c K. Zn.i wens ' 


House of Commons, SWi 


—1 do want ro commend you, even 
belatedly, for your most courageous and 
realistic editorial “ In Face Of Adversity ” 
(January 9 th) on the hard and bitter 
struggle ahead of America and England in 
Asia. At a time when our countries' for¬ 
tunes in south-east Asia are at a low ebb 
and when a large number of intelligent and 
liberal commentators have begun to 
murmur of a face-saving withdrawal, you 
have been among the very few who. have 
pointed up the essential need of facing the 
hard decisions, undergoing the sacrifices and 
enduring the burdens inherent in a deter¬ 
mined commitment to Asia in the years and 
d-cades ahead.—Yours faithfully, 

Nt'iv Delhi Pktkk Jffffrys 


Sir—A s a High Tory I shall not, I hope, 
be suspect of communist sympathies. I aip, 
however, deeply worried by what appear 
to be double standards, as dangerous as they 
are hypocritical, in current western reaction 
to events involving communist countries. 

If it was “ wrong ” for Soviet military 
advisers and equipment to enter,Cuba, At 
the behest of the island’s government, 
because Cuba is deemed by the United 
States to be wirhin its sphere of influence, 


k is be f «l The 

ticd&mbt and qt&rs fefeb&n- urfgmgu for 
the Americans id be militarily engagSi in 
Vietnam, which, by the same token, is 
clearly within the Chinese sphere of 
influence ? 


What is needed is surely not a cruel 
widening of the Vietnamese conflict through 
so-called retaliation by either side, but quick 
political action to neutralise the whole of 
the area (as advocated by that great realist. 
President de GauHe), and to secure both 
the withdrawal of th^ American forces and, 
eventually,, the Peking government’s admis¬ 
sion to the United Nations.—Yours faith¬ 


fully* ! Anthony Kikly 

Hairoiv on the Hill , Middlesex 


Which Bomber ? 

Sir —The Economist is consistently calling 
for a " good, fa 6 t, small (and cheap; bomber 
to carry high explosive to targets behind 
enemy lines ” (January 16 th;. Special 
reterence is made to the Far East. Let us 


fttqm target concrete 
ana will be destroyed on the ground by the 
enemy. j- 

So, we now have a reasonable “ spec t 
for The Economist's fast light borabei 
which, it says, the RAF should have ordered 
instead of TSR 2 . A “cheap and cheer* 
ful” bomber as you” have often wlled^iV. 
It turns out to be a supersonic, STOL, low 
level, terrain following, two seater of good 
sortie range. In short, it is TSR 2 —or 
rather TS 2 , since The Economist has never 
mentioned Reconnaissance at all—or is it 


proposed to develop a completely other air¬ 
craft, which would have separately to be 
supported in the field, to do the u R ” bit ? 
Incidentally, the Mark I version of the TFX 
—that other TSR 2 replacement -has 
already attracted a research and develop¬ 
ment bill of £350 million.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Charles Gardner 

Publicity Manager, 
British Aircraft Corporation, Ltd. 
London . SIFi 


examine this proposal further. 

Fast. Presumably supersonic—because 
it will meet Mig 21 fighter opposition. 

Able to Carry High Explosive. And, 
presumably qble, to locate the target, sur¬ 
vive and deliver’its weapons. We ate now 
at the hub of Ae matte#. This aeroplane 
will find, its targets defended by guided 
weapons—even today in the Far and Middle 
East. To penetrate and attack, therefore, 
it will either have to fly very fast, very very 
high or pretty fast and very very low. The 
latter is the generally military preferred 
solution. So, this aircraft now has to have 
very low gust response to keep the crew 
functioning, and it has to have some kind 
of automatic terrain following system so that 
it can fly low. enough to be safe. Since it 
must know where it is going, it must have 
an inertial guidance platform, and a com¬ 
puter system, plus cn route track-check 
devices and a‘navigator. 

Range. The Economist speaks of 
“ behind the enemy lines," but this is a bit 
imprecise for a specification. Since this 
particular “ theoretical " warplane is always 
produced as a preferred substitute lor 
TSR 2 it is reasonable to assign to it the 
TSR 2 job in terms of range and targets. 
The targets would be enemy aircraft on the 
groupd, storage centres, key bridges, com¬ 
munications and other classical tactical 
interdiction targets. A glance at the map 
East of Suez and at the base areas open to 
RAF use, plus some consideration of those 
areas which might one day be closed to 
RAF use, will ftndidan the jingfc. It w3i 
be seen to be quite considerable. 

Bases. We must, I feel, have a Short take 
off and landing (STOL) capability; other- 


Arms for Israel 

Sir —You must have your tongue in your 
cheek: after telling your readers in a num¬ 
ber of articles pv<^the last few weeks how 
precarious Egyptian finances are* you state, 
iftypttr for Israel'’’jutideon Febru- 

aYv f 3 th that “ since 1959 . .. the'supply of 
Russian weapons to Egypt became limited 
by little more than their cost therefore, 
lest the Egyptians should strike first, the 
West, and specifically Britain, should openly 
give arms to Israel for the sake of balance 
and still manage to “ convince Arab friends, 
and this should include President Nasser, 
that we ourselves are acting in good faith 
Lowards them." 

During the past ten years the level of 
arms on both sides has been escalating, each 
round of increase inevitably being followed 
by another so that the balance might be 
restored. And even if one discounted the 
fact that it was during the very period you 
claim the Russians were aiming at some 
balance (i.e. 1955 - 59 ) that the greatest dis¬ 
turbance of the peace occurred (Sinai cum 
Suez) and that it began from the Israeli side, 
surely for the peace of the world and for 
good humanitarian reasons (so that the poor 
in the Middle East might eat more) the 
balance should be struck at the lowest pos¬ 
sible level. 

But the strangest argument of all is your 
imagining that Arab resentment of France 
and the United States was short-lived 
because their military aid to Israel has been 
open while Germany’* has bepp clan¬ 
destine. Despite massive aid (unmilitary' 
the United States has distinctly failed in 
Continued on page 735 
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The full services of a nation wide construction 
company with Extensive resources are available 
from key centres throughout Great Britain. At 
the same time, members of the John Laing 
Construction Limited team have a close 
knowledge of local conditions and each regional 
organisation is fully equipped to undertake every 
class of building and civil engineering work. 

laing lor cmplelion on lime 


BIRMINGHAM Cafthorpe Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. 
BRISTOL Cottage Green, Bristol 1. 

CARDIFF Arlbee House, Greyfrlare Road, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE Oalston Road, Carltofe. 

GLASGOW North Street, Charing Cross, Glasgow C3. 
LONDON NW7 

MANCHESTER Whitworth Street, Manchester 1. 

NEWCASTLE Norham House, New Bridge Street, 

Newcastle upon Tyne 1, 

NORTHERN IRELAND, BELFAST Rosslea Way, Ratheocle, 
Newtownebbey, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


John Laing Construction Limited Great Britain and Overseas 

'/i ' r > 
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?«ning the 

is yet to be seen^ifae GticOle^i- 

restoring a particle of what was once 
France’s unique cultural position in die 
area. As if Britain did not have enough on 
her hands, with the trouble in South Arabia, 
to attempt to be friendly to the Arabs by 
openly arming the Israelis. Indeed, the 
Arabs would not turn to Moscow at all if 
the West did not appear so committed, and 
Britain should give the lead in refraining 
from adding tinder to this smouldering area, 
and you, sir, should give her good advice. 

TZ&TZiKtrom 


Sir—J •pJ fU/ib favour ,, 
financial auj.:a*|lqng mJi is,<tf Wcu*-flSt|i <>fy 
nature. But “ as a German who should be 
ashamed ” (according to my felfcftr 
it is made quite impossible fo^my irttirtly 
materialistic nature to come to the realisa¬ 
tion of shame as long as Israel fegfistaji^ly 
pursues the Wiedergutmackuugt pOlkyTdn 
the platform of the Nazi crimes., and the 
German government only ccm plkscbeCh usfc 
it fears the reaction of the cutsid^ #@ria. I 
am convinced that tlj£ atnounts |>aid by Ger^, 
many to the survlviiik{Jews,’ 
compensate las Air sfr money is able vend 
There is always the guilt Germans will have 
to bear, but to canalise and use it to get a 
military aid grant is cunning and can be 
questioned and will only reduce this guilt, 
because again the Germans are paying col¬ 
lectively and policy is made without their 
detailed knowledge.—Yours faithfully, 

Ei.iza^utii-Charlottf. Bisciiof 

Nottingham 


Northern Ireland 

Sir —I refer to your remarks in your issue 
of February 6th about the White Paper on 
Economic Development in Northern Ireland 
and the accompanying report by myself. As 
your commentator .observes, soipe of th*; 
measures I support had already been 
accepted by the Government—-before or 
during the period of my. ftppoimme^L 
Others are accepted now. This might, be 
regarded ai a satisfactory situation btltjhy 4 ' 
sour alchemy, your commentator seems to 
suggest that it is somehow derogatory. 

There are various point! 
could join issue. But my 
is this failure to appreciate 
Government of Northern Ilf 
moved in adopting a sop 
gramme for development < 
growth of reasonable size and good location 
are to be developed ; a thorough reform of 
apprenticeship arrangements is beipg 
vigorously supported ; the scale of training 
is being increased and the Government 
Training Centres expanded;, a special 
corps of workers trained to very high 
standards is to be created ; new arrange* 
ments are coming into force for the training 
of supervisors and managers ; transport is 
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being greatly improved* The Government 



Jnitcd Kingdom, A programme for public 
investment must surely be regarded as one 
of the main constituents of any economic 
plan and the one described mjjY.Pqport has 
been officially accept^^JB^l^^isaent 
has efficiency 

regll^^ -national 

ments. V ' 

It was* 

out, that tdidj 
the Sout^ 
hopes. I 

operation. setfeorfer stagger¬ 
ing onansacm for it be quite 

unrealistic toimpote that thepossible gains? 
will be anymmg like as important as the 
other measures which receive far Jess 
attention from your oottimetitator^Yours 
faithfully, V, Ij^WlLSON 

Professor, Dejftirtmcpt ptMit^'Economy 
University of 




our 


Men’s Mi 

Sir—I n an xfiaftfi , 

The Ecomm^Vmvtty dm* 
that the invesmipfc in the 
ing Town by thftferitisb 

tion was the feeiuit of tt: m __„ 

This is far from the truth. ' 

After a Wldh 

printers of lobe eight; pears’ sending,* *; 
British Printing Corporation: appnUP^ i us * 
through their *ubsidit$r,/l^cuw^^Hhgflson 
& Kearns, about the ppijdbifitir, .^u|bich 
materialised last August, .if*our rotiptibg a 
new company, Havmarfcet Press Ltd’ (in 
which the British Printing Corporation have 
a minority interest), to a&Uffc the publica¬ 
tion of Town and c^ftyisn associated 
ventures. The object w*i$ to enable BPC to 
introduce into the company additional 
finance to allow for rapid expansion by pur¬ 
chasing existing publications and starting 
new ones. 

The absence of conflict may be deduced 
from the fact that we have already pur¬ 
chase^ three consumer magazines and look 
forward to a host of new ventures during 
1965; BPC have taken the chlightehetf step • 
of backing yym?g manfgcmcpt,. wvbovii 7 
insisting on control and F think we both 
believe this arrangement to be high!’ 
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sale of cigarette*—at least if applied to 

(M an individual 
is fuUy,Swarc of the hgxards, nobody has 
tiie right to forbid him to smoke. But any¬ 
body whose actions encourage such conduct 
deserves censure—and, if possible, should 
be stopped, • / 

I firmly believe that future generations 
. will view cigarette advertising with the 
same uncomprehending horror that we 
apply to child labour, slavery or the burn- 
? rag of witches. Certainly smoking has killed 
nwre people than these three practices put 
tagetiker,—Yours faithfully, 

JV , Michaf.l Lipton 

l/AU Souls College , Oxford 


Faster in Petrochemicals 

Sir-tWc were very surprised by the article 
entftnd “ Faster in Petrochemicals ” in your 
isptie of January 23rd. 

■ As far as we know, the French Govern- 
^HpAt bg* not yet given permission to the 
v COflp|lihies that own the two Strasbourg 
refineries to build a products pipeline to 
Metz and Nancy, though they have received 
encouragement by Industry Minister 
Bokanowski. Up to now there has been an 
"Official application filed by the newly created 
£oddt6 du Pipeline Strasbourg-Lorraine, 
dated December 3, 1964. 

We insist on our Lorraine refinery project 
because wc think that it would be more 
economical for the Lorraine area and its 
heavy industry than a product pipeline, and 
compared to the planned Saar refinery it is 
our opinion that we would be in a better 
position to supply the French steel industry 
with a low cost energy. 

An important adjective has probably been 
left out when \ou printed that Esso has still 
no refinery in France. Your readers should 
read in “ Eastern ” France, as we own to-day 
three refineries elsewhere in France.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Choppin dp Janvry 

Courbevoie , France Esso Standard 


RETAIL BUSINESS 

Morithty mvto* of Coriturtfer Gooch, Strtfeos and 
aspects of Retailing used by manufacturers. 
rdhiUers. wodfctoftkam MB < acNeRMing agents 
throughout this country and oversees 

, ^ i . L m / .* -- 9 - • ; 

Issue 84 contains reports on 



TERNITY WEAR 


iRSD MEALS (Parti; 


Cfgamte Advertising 


S«* Goes “free speech’* justify die 
encouragement of non-smokers towards a 
habit that already kills, on a ^ minimal 
estimate, one Ip every cigju British adult 
males? Have you ever observed the effect 
of television advertising on a - cigarette- 
smoker who is trying to give the habit up? 

Your suggestion of restrictions on the 


TIONAL RESEARCH 


This ifsu? includes the regulai analyses of factors 
1 c&Asumer spending 


Further details from 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer Ho US# 27 St. James's Place London SW1 
Telephone Hyde Park 6711 ext 21 

60 East 42nd Street New York 17 
NY Telephone Murray Hill 7 6850 
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Looking for a key to international traded 



YOUR MAN 
FROM C. ITOH 
HAS 
A KEY 
FOR 

EVERY DOOR 


C. Itoh, one of Japan's oldest and most experienced 
trading companies. Is a master locksmith when it 
comes to opening the doors of International trade. 
With a staff of almost 7,000 experts and over 75 
branches and affiliates throughout the irorld, C. Itoh 


offers you fast efficient service in export, import, 
triangular trade and joint investment ventures. 
Why not let your nearby C. Itoh man give you 
his expert help? You’ll find one in every major city 
of the world. 



International Tndm/fiMwii Inserters ajti Exporter*/lfculn«»* Coanlteats 

LONDON OFFICE: C. ITOH & CO., LTD., LONDON BRANCH 

Kempson House, Camomile St., London, E.C.3, ENGLAND 
Cable: "ITOHCHU LONDON EC3“ 

HEAD OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 117, Osaka, Japan Cable: “C1TOH OSAKA” 

TOKYO OFFICE: C.P.O. Box 136, Tokyo, Japan Cable: “CITOH TOKYO” 

Offices in ftiropc; London, Paris, Hamburg, Diisseldorf, Amsterdam. Milano, Madrid, Beograd. Offices In other continent*: New York, Los Angeles, Moniraul, 
Mcmco City, Slo Paulo. Buenos Aires* Johannesburg, Beyrouth, Teheran, New Delhi, Bangkok, Singapore, Djakarta, Hongkong, Sydney and oiher mam cities. 
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THE PRESSES ARE CUSTOM BUILT TO SUIT THE PARTICULAR 
APPLICATION AND ARE B6IN$ PRODUCED 1N.VARIOUS DESIGNS 
FROM SIMPLE MANUAL CONTROLLED MACHINES TO FULLY 

AUTOMATlCHIGH SPEED UNITS. 




BUILDS FOR YOUR FUTURE 


RONAI 3 LYON IE3 TATES; CO LTD LYON HOUSE THE BROADWAY. WIM3LED0N. S W.1I 
WIMWedon *100 


HADFIELDS LTD. f EAST H EC LA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND 



















WRITE TODAY for detail* fi>: County PI,inning 
Officer, County Hall, Durham. Telpphone: 4411. 



Guide to Weights and Measures 


This Guide was compiled by the Statistical Department 

of'I he Economist for use within our own office; 

it was decided to publish it as a book to serve a wider public. 

lhc Guide has now been out ol print for some years 

but requests for copies stil] come in. It has therefore been 

decided to revise and extend the Guide and to publish a second 

and up-to-date edition. 

In 96 pages it provides facts and figures on the weights Y 
and Pleasures of the world. For the most widely used units, 
tables of equivalents arc given; 
for units that are used only in certain countries and 
trades, Conversion factors are given. 

The Guide, price 17/6d. (U.S. $12.45) post free for cash with 

order, is obtainable from: , ' * 

Publications Department, The Economist, 25St* James's Street, London, S.W.l* 
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How Dorman Long steel is saving time and money 
on Coventry's new steel flyovers. 


Recently the City of Coventry chose structural 
steel for the new Moat Street Flyover which forms 
an important part of the City's inner ring road. 
Thi9 decision was made after considerable design 
and cost exercises had been undertaken by Mr. 
Granville Berry, M.I.C.,E., M.I.Mun E, Engineer 
and Surveyor to the City. 

These showed that 

Steel offered the lowest cost, even allowing 
for maintenance , and the greatest speed of 
erection. 


Dorman Long Bridge & Engineering Limited won 
the contract to supply 820 tons of steel for the 
730 feet longnio&»apan viaduct, and subsequently 
erected the entire steelwork in six weeks. 

Now Coventry has confirmed its original choice 
of Dorman Long Steel plus Dorman Long engin¬ 
eering skill by awarding a further contract for the 
supply and erection of 1128 tons of steelwork 
for the new Hilt Cross Flyover—evidence that 
structural steel offers a quicker, economical and 
aesthetic solution to flyovers and elevated road¬ 
way projects. 


DORMAN LONG 
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» a compass 

Toyo Menka will point th© way 
jto^ profitable" btrslneis with Japan 

^ ■' ^ \ \ j ' ■ ■ 

Doing £600 million Wortfr of bk^a- wtehv'jfeaK and 
business activities embracing the whole world, Toyo 
Menka fc, one of the largest and best known trading 
firms in Japan. Enjoying a close relationship with 
important Japanese industrial concerns and' primary, 
producers, Toyo Mg^ka maintains established busi¬ 
ness connections with the world’s leading companies, 
acting as traders, business promoters, industrial 
coordinators, contractors and financiers. 

This network pf trade enables Toyo Menka to 
handle your business promptly, efficiently and to 
your maximum benefit. Have the man from Toyo 
Menka call on you. He is a specialist in his field, 
and the member of a highly trained team of business 
experts waiting to serve you. 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA,ITD. 

?, Ohtemaehi 1-choma, 1, Koraibashi 3 chome, 
Chiyoda ku, Tokyo Higashi ku, Osaka 

Cable Address: Cable Address: 

TOYOMF.NKA TOKYO TOYOMENKA OSAKA 
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for TIE MVESTOR 

looking fora really 
sound proposition 


f worried about 
falling profits 




The 

perfect answer 

WASHETERIA 

The Frigidaire* equipped mjj 
coirt^operated laundry F 



BEST INVESTMENT EVER 

u i was astonished at the relatively small 
capital outlay, and the very high profit 

returns . . . and it was all so simple 
Automations planned and arranged rhe 
whole installation: stall* problems are 

K radically non-existent and the Ie\el ol 
usiness speaks volumes for the trouble- 
free FRIG1DA1RE* equipment-- 
certainly, my best investment ever." 



monu na tKMiHN- 

m PMHIS MW RESIIKD 

‘T was worried. Profits were falling and the 
old shop w ms becoming a liability. Not so 
now. Conversion was arranged by Auto¬ 
mations and my FR1GIDAIRE*- equip¬ 
ped Washeteria pays handsome dividends 
with the minimum of worry. Til not regret 
the day I turned over to a Washeteria.. 


i TAKE THE FIRST IfE? TO mRKCTJHSwFlf 
I ROST THIS COUPON f/feyfi 


Branches and Affiliates In Europe: 

London: Toyo Menka Kajftha. LttL, 1 Lth Floor, Las House. London Wall, London 
E C 2 □ Rotterdam: Toyo Menka Kaliha, Ltd... Westblaak 37, Rotterdam-2 
D Dusceldorf IOYOMENKA »m port- und-Ex port Q.m.b.H** Oufseldorf. Friedrich. 
Ebert Str. 31 33 □ Hamburg: TOYOMENKA Import-und-Export Gm.bH., 
Hamburg 36, Neuer Wall 34 □ Milano: Toyomenka (Italy) S.P.A., Corso Venezia 
14, Milano □ Parla: Toyomenka France S.A ,8. Rue Salnt-Florentin 8. Paris-1 
□ Barcelona: Toyo Menka Kaishd, Ltd., Liaison Representative Barcelona, 
Calle de Urgel 36, Barcelona 


Name-,-- - 

ABOfcEUU 

EC I 

I to: AUTOMATIONS INTERNATIONAL (U.K.) LIMITED 
> II BATH ROAD * HAYES - MIDDLESEX 


• WASHETERTA AND FR1GTDA1RE ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 
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(free ofUX 

income tax) 
afatStreats 

repayment/ 
atonty one mortCfis 
notice* 

FURTHER DETAILS FROM POST OFFICES AND BANKS 

Issued by the Notional Savings Committee 


Ml 



A hundred lorry loads 
at a time, feeding 
British Industry 

It tak.es a fleet of lorries a hundred strong to cope with the 
amount of Steel Miles Druce handle. Miles Druce, after alf,' 
are Britain's largest steal stockholders; With one hand 
buying new steel In bulk from the mills, with the other/ 
selling it as and when it is wanted to manufacturers att 
over the country. Maintaining massive stocks at their eight 
great stockyards, delivering orders on the dot-east, west, 
south and north-to keep the WKeelS^of British industry 
turning. Miles Druce platy an important part In steel. And 
they always will.. ; ' ■ + 

A progressive future 
in steel stockholding 

MILES DRUCE STEEL GROUP 
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EAI^I < V WARN I Mfi Froflt Sl clgiircUeVor oClier small ignition source, a 
■ mm r*il I t§ I Iis3 irn©uW§wig fixe, without fliiflie,can spread throughout 1 a 

bujtf&fefe. iM^terialr hr-fts ^tfevvilf beheated to ignition 
point. Then only jt-^aali flame may cause an explosion 
or ‘flash-over’. tWfoeiwas dramatically illustrated at a 


IS VITAL! Carl) warning detection 

systems aie.viial.to th< interests of the nation in the event of 


missile attack. Against, a lesser, but stj.ll terribly dangerous 
enemy-Are- they also pfay an essential part. In fact, they 
are yoyr greatest safeguardduring tbt; most critical hours. 
For vt'HenJour firctory stands iAipty for the night can you 
be sure' rtf instant Art* detection thertf 


Glasgow' department store fire. Passers-by described ihe 
building as in complete dattfrncss only seconds before if 
was lit by flame from top to hot tom. *■' 

M*»t large Aw occur when premises are unoccupied 
—between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. or at weekends. These afer 






I he dangerous hours when fire smoulders undetected and 
filiall\ bursts into flames. To detect fires before they reach 
this stage you must plan now. 

IMMEDIATE DISCOVERY IS ESSENTIAL loaaitt detect¬ 
ion can be etmicad hy: Aw w Nfc suite or heat detectors 
which .sound the alarm at tb$ Jfice brigade, ^ better stHL 
automatic sprinters connected to warn the brigade *Mk 
fighting the fire,/ ; v 

j ^uch systems should be approved by insurers, who may be 
abl^ to ofter premium discount*. Whether or not automatic 


systems arc installed, security ..patrols .should inspect the 
premises* both by day and night. 

In l%4, lire cost the nation o\er K76,lKK).000 a«d many - 
lives. Much of this appalling loss.could have been avoided 
by early warning systems. Ad vice may be obtaited lioia 
your insurers,, the Chief Officer of your fire authority, aiad 
from a publication of the I k Protection Association, 

.Vo. tO of it series issued bv: Fire Protection Association 9 
AMernwy House > Queen Street* Landau* F..C.4. 
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#**»WNw Bf« w* 

1 «*mI."Tit fRfetvW um a great 
many, and tha demand Im¬ 
posed on the manufacturers Is 
very heavy indeed. At thd Surte 
glass works In Sweden, for 
Instance, they have to produce 
no than 260,000,000 
bottles a year. 

One of two ah compressors at tha Surte ^ er V single one of these bottles 
works which have/ nm oomiuhuafy 24 has to be individually blown from 
hoursaday tor over th/a years exemplify* mnltun nla** and thl* ranuirA* m 
mg the roHebMty of AUab Copco c 6 m • 0 ‘ a *»f ana ir *'® recjuire* a 

pressed ah equipment, never failing supply of air. Where 


does It cdme from ? Atlas Copco 

aircbmpreisbrv , i v 

;The appftcatiop |r r #e which 
exemplifies the reliabllfty of Atlas 
Copco equipment. Compressors 
installed at Surte as long ago as 
1934 are still working, and One of 
the latest—a rotary screw com¬ 
pressor of advanced design— 
installed five years ago is still as - 
good as new even thoqgh it ha6 
been run continuously, twenty- 
four' hours a dby every day 
throughout the years With Only,two 
short breaks for routine servicing. 


It Is reliability of this order, to¬ 
gether with Inherent versatility, 
which lies behind the increasing 
use of Atlas Copco compressed air 
equipment not only for specialized 
operations such as bottle blowing, 
but also for general engineering 
projects both large and small the 
world over. 




GROUP HEADQUARTERS • ATLAS COPCO AB • STOCKHOLM 1 - SWEDEN • SALES & SERVICE IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


puts eomprtesM air 

to work for tha world 
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The Compass Swings 
Back to Europe 

T hue Persephone rising from the world of shades to herald the return of spring, 
~ Europe has made a belated reappearance in the centre of British politics. 
Nice things said by President de Gaulle about Britainon February 4th, the House 
of Commons debate on the miseries of the British aircraft industry on February 
9th, the visit of the new Foreign Secretary, Mr Stewart, to Brussels on February 
10th, Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s rousing call to Europe before the Young Con¬ 
servatives on February 13th—all these things have raised the feeling that events 
are swinging Britain back towards a connection with Europe. Of course, the 
aircraft industry is doubtless a special case, and to some extent the Conservatives 
are playing electoral politics, pinning the European label on their coats again 
before Mr Wilson can pick it off. But the fact is that while Europe may have 
been out of sight for the past two years, it has never been wholly out of mind. 

Cool judges have been saying all along that the European issue would sooner 
or later thrust itself back to the surface of British politics, simply for the lack of 
any other answer to the questions in people’s minds about Britain’s future in 
the world. These questions were hidden for a while behind electoral slogans 
and in the decent silence in which any new government is allowed to show its 
intentions. But Britain’s renewed economic crisis has cast doubt on either party’s 
power to restore the country’s impetus by purely national reforms. The 
sobering experience has stripped away many verbal veils concealing rough reali¬ 
ties. Even Mr Wilson, doubtless thinking of his coming visit to Paris on Apifl isr 
carefully sidestepped the effort of one of his backbenchers on Tuesday to make , 
him descant on the merits of the Commonwealth and, by implication, the short¬ 
comings of Europe. There are some songs in the heart to which one cannot 
revert. 

For a good many people in Britain, including farmers and industrialists, the 
sense of difference between Britain and the continent has, of late, been 
rapidly fading. This makes for greater frankness in talking politics. Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home set out on February 13 th to correct Mr Macmillan’s tactical 
mistake of trying to sidle into Europe looking the other way. “ When the time 
comes to cement an agreement with Europe,” he said, “ it will be economic and 
political and in due course it will cover security, for these three must go together.” 
It was high time these fundamental issues were openly stated, and now, at last, 
they have been. 

So far so good. The risk is that woolly thinking and over-optimism may 
well produce the wrong kind of tactics that would wreck the right kind of strategy. 
Mr Desmond Donnelly and Mr Woodrow Wyatt, for instance, two of Labour’s 
pro-Europeans, suggested in a letter to The Times on Thursday that Briiaiii 
could enter the common market now by boldly signing the Treaty of Rome 
on the dotted line. There is no evidence whatsoever that it could. The fact 
that, for the first time in months, General de Gaulle has recently said 
nice things about Britain does not mean he is half-way to letting Britain into 
Europe. And Mr Wilson knows it. As our Paris correspondent says on page 761 , 
there is no sign that the general is thinking of letting a potential competitor in 
on his European club in the foreseeable future. French diplomats have been 
using Mr Wilson's unwary statements of acquiescence in Britain’s exclusion from 
the common market to persuade other people on the continent that Labour is 
as anti-European as ever. The far more likely explanation of General de Gaulle's 
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position is that, before letting Britain into the common market, 
he would once again insist that at the very least it must drop 
any links with the United States. In using nice words about the 
British he is almost certainly doing no more than provide 
himself, as it were, with a reinsurance policy for the future 
in case his present plans for Europe (which do not include 
Britain) have to be modified. 

The right approach is that of Mr Heath who, cautious in 
his boldness, skid on Tuesday that Britain’s next ehance of 
entering Europe would come in 1968 . The date matters less 
than the fact it is sortie yay off: this suggests the truth, that 
any journey into Europe may well be an Odyssey as long, slow 
and roundabout as the original itself. Such an approach also 
gives time to familiarise British public opinion with the idea 
of political commitments in Europe. This is more a matter of 
feeling than of argument, and a change of feeling needs more 
preparation than it got when Britain was trying to negotiate 
itself into Europe in 1962 . 

From this point of view, it is almost more important for the 
present to talk about the need to go into Europe, as long as 
the talk is forceful and clear, than to pretend that miracles 
can be accomplished straightaway. The continentals in 
particular need to hear that the British are interested again. 
The “ will to be European ” has played a large part in their 
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FRANCE AND FREE TRADE 

The speech of die Emperor of the French delivered at 
the opening of the Chambers has, we think, been received 
in this country with satisfaction. It is free from that 
sensational element which, though it adds to the dramatic 
interest of politics, affects too suddenly and too powerfully the 
ordinary course of European affairs. ... All this is satis¬ 
factory so far as it goe$,'$ut this is not the portion of the speech 
on which Englishmen will dwell with most pleasure. There is 
something much more important behind the determined frank¬ 
ness with which the Emperor persists in the policy of free trade. 
. . . The Continent is very apt to distrust English commer¬ 

cial reforms for two powerful but widely different reasons. It 
has happened that most of them have been suggested and urged 
on by Liberals, and have experienced great resistance from 
the Conservative party, and continental statesmen have thus 
been led to see a dangerous principle in reforms, which by 
enriching the people really indispose them towards political 
innovation. Why, they say, should English Tories resist 
schemes which economists think wise, unless afraid of endanger¬ 
ing things more valuable than money ? That objection cannot, 
however, be raised to the action of the Emperor of the French. 

. . . Above all, Europe is accustomed to look to France 
and not to England for the initiative. English ideas do not 
spread, not we think because English instructors do not com¬ 
prehend the thoughts of other races, but because they never 
understand the hiatuses in those thoughts. They assume data, 
which in their pupils’ minds have yet to be proved. The 
Frenchman rarely makes that mistake, simply because his own 
oountrymen have just the same blanks to be filled up, and an 
idea once become French spreads very fast. Should the thinking 
class in France ever, therefore, become convened to free trade,— 
and experience is sure to produce conversion,—we may expect 
to $ee the cultivated class in Germany, in Spain, and even in 
Russia, shortly acknowledge that their predjudices are untenable. 

. . . The decision of the Emperor Napoleon may, therefore, 
and we believe will, in a few years, throw open all the ports of 
Europe to a trade burdened only with the duties necessary 
to revenue, a reform of incalculable importance both to Great 
Britain and the world, one which would compensate this country 
for the American war, and Europe for the vast armaments 
which the energy and the success of the French Emperor has 
compelled it to maintain. 
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own thinking, and all too little in British. Professions of 
interest may seem abstract in London. They are now the 
stuff of political conviction across the water. 

The ever-present risk in such a slow march to Europe is 
that people may get lost on the way. The fact that the “ Euro¬ 
pean ” Mr Soames has not finally been appointed spokesman 
on Europe in the new Tory shadow-cabinet (and that Mr 
Maudling,. whose handling of the free trade area negotiations 
made him seem “ anti-European ” on the continent, has been * 
put in charge of foreign affairs) may suggest that the Con¬ 
servatives’ European convictions have not really solidified. 
Superficially, too, there is danger that renewed Tory 
enthusiasm may turn Europe into simply a party issue and 
freeze Labour in a posture of Atlantic-minded anti- 
Europeanism. There had lately been signs that some Labour 
politicians were having second thoughts about the party's cool¬ 
ness on Europe. Will this welcome process be cut short ? 

It may be. Mr Wilson in the House on Tuesday, and 
Mr Stewart at a press lunch on Wednesday, talking like the 
Conservatives in 1959 after the failure of ihe free trade area y 
about the dangers of a division between the European Free 
Trade Association and the European common market, still 
sound years out of date. But realities are a great discipline for 
a party in power. Little as Mr Stewart said in Brussels on 
February 10 th to warm European hearts, it was symbolic that 
the purpose of the first trip abroad of a new Foreign Secretary, 
with a mildly anti-European record, was to affirm the con¬ 
tinuity of British interest in Europe. And a party in power can 
always afford to steal the opposition’s clothes. Even its hesita¬ 
tions can be explained away on the ground that it is dealing 
with the hard facts of power. This was the line Mr Stewart 
took in Monday’s “ Panorama ” interview on BBC television, , 
when he pointed out that his ideas for co-operation with Euro¬ 
peans, though cautious, constituted a programme, while Sir 
Alec’s clarion-call provided no guide to immediate action. 

I T was in fact striking that Mr Stewart put the Atlantic 
nuclear force as well as industrial co-operation at the centre 
of Britain’s European policy. The point is that if Britain 
goes into a collective Atlantic force that includes some common 
market countries, Britain would have a foot in the door for r 
later discussions on a European political union. This is a 
European policy, though it is a non-gaullist one in that it 
assumes the need for an Atlantic partnership. And in the end 
it may not be so very different from what even British 
“gaullists” would do if given their head. 

Gaullism means, in part, asserting one's own national 
importance in the world. On this point, rightly or wrongly. 
General de Gaulle’s instincts are at one with those of any 
British government : Britain in Europe would be second to 
none in promoting European interests. But no British govern¬ 
ment, “gaullist” or not, would follow the general in his 
mystical anti-Americanism. It might, say, carry on with 
national deterrents dressed up as European ones ; but it would 
not break the strategic links with America. There is no 
conscious bipartisan European policy in Britain, but many 
roads can lead to similar ends. There is room for Labour in 
power to inch nearer Europe, as it realises that it cannot pull 
the British economy up by its bootstraps alone, while the 
Tories in opposition talk about entering by the front door. 

The basic point of the recent British concern with Europe 
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is that realities, not sentiments, sent Mr Stewart to Brussels 
just as realities* not sentiments, made Sir Alec put on an 
unaccustomed European hat over the weekend. The very fact 
that the interest in Europe is reviving at a time when no one 
knows exaedy how to set about getting inside is a sign that it is 
the result of powerful pressures in Britain itself—even if it 
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only means s for sortie politicians, that die devil when sick 
would be a saint. There is beginning to be a purposeful 
continuity in the reluctant British Crawl towards Europe 
which should not be underestimated, especially on the conti¬ 
nent. It is becoming, as indeed it ought to be, the major 1 fact 
of British politics. 


Dear Mr Governor 

While the United States is meeting its balance of payments problem by measures to control its capital outflow, 
the British Government is split down the middle by a row whether Britain should meet its payments problem 
purely by internal deflation, especially by cutting government expenditure . Afr George Brown's Department 
of Economic Affairs is against deflation, although this week it was apparently also on the side of making a large 
cut in the import surcharge . Mr Callaghan s Treasury is in favour of some deflation, but this toeekits political 
task has been made more difficult by mother tough speech by Lord Cromer , the Governor of the Bank of England . 
It is therefore not altogether surprising that some Labour ministers have been muttering angrily that Lord Cromer 
must go , Everybody , including Lord Cromer , knows that this would be most unfortunate for sterling . How 
then can the Chancellor get off the hook on which the Governor has impaled him ? The Economist suggests 
below a letter which Mr Callaghan might write to Lord Cromer this weekend . 


Dear Mr Governor, 

Allow me to express my appreciation, at least, of your 
Edinburgh.speech. As you know, I for one do not intend to 
be as free-wheeling as our Conservative predecessors in over- 
committing public money on schools, hospitals and all the 
other desirable benefits which tilled our election manifesto. 
So let me assure you of my own support against carping 
critics of your refreshing candour. In these days when we 
are so successfully conducting the business of government 
itself by public debate, I am sure you are entirely right to 
extend the same principle to the old holc-in-the-corner scrap¬ 
ping between Threadneedle Street and Westminster. 

But the purpose of this letter, my dear Governor, is to 
thank you for your splendid co-operation of the last few 
months. First for your sterling work, if that is the right term, 
in arranging those $3,000 million credits with your fellow 
central bankers; and I would like to take this opportunity of 
assuring you right away that the Treasury’s Exchange Equali¬ 
sation Account will not hesitate to release to you every dollar 
and cent that you need to repay. I would not want the 
Bank of England to make any inroads on the £361,619 of gold 
that its weekly return so usefully shows that it still holds itself. 
But above all, 1 and my officials greatly welcome the public 
campaign that you have launched, and that perhaps only a 
governor of the Bank of England can launch, enjoining the 
country to live within its means. 

For while the press has perhaps given undue emphasis to 
your strictures on unproductive public expenditure, I myself 
believe that these and other observers have missed the vital, 
much wider implications of many of your pungent remarks. 
Some of my more impetuous colleagues are asking why the 
building of indoor lavatories for council schools should be 
regarded as an extravagant example of public authorities 
attempting to “ meet the desires as well as the needs of the 
citizen,” while the building of indoor lavatories in public 
houses is a part of productive investment in the private .sector 
on which our future as a trading nation depends. You, I am 


sure, intended no such implication. You are a governor of a 
central bank which has a dominant influence on interest rates; 
administers exchange control over all capital transactions ; 
advises the Government on exchange rate policy ; speaks out as 
the undoubted voice of the City of London. You would 
not therefore suggest that you have less responsibility for a 
chronic payments deficit than the chairman of Wigan Borough 
Council. I have, accordingly, read your excellent recent 
speeches as a sign that you believe that the City of London 
must now play a still more direct part in closing that deficit. 

A s you so rightly said recently: “ Prestige is earned, not 
bought: least of all on borrowed money ”—how wise and 
sober a warning to our great City houses not to lend 
foreigners money that Britain has not got. And again: “We 
must, too, relate financially unremunerative expenditure over¬ 
seas to what wc can afford "—this has spurred my Treasury 
officials to make an immediate examination of the nature and 
timing of the foreign exchange return on all portions of our 
overseas private investment, which as you know accounted for 
more than half our £Soo million deficit in 1964; and to 
prepare for a selective equalisation tax a VAmericaine to be 
applied accordingly. 

While profoundly agreeing with you that the harsh needs 
of our balance of payments may oblige us to cut public 
amenities and do disagreeable things to our citizens—such as 
stopping their children being educated in the way that all of 
11s would like them to be (and that some of my colleagues With 
sons at Eton ensure that their own are)—I wonder whether 
it would be pressing the principle of equality of sacrifice too 
far if we were also to become disagreeable about different 
kinds of citizens providing themselves with distinctly private 
amenities in the shape of Mediterranean villas: even if they 
are at a safe patriotic distance from Gibraltar. I mention 
this not to cast any doubt on your positively effortless adminis¬ 
tration of exchange control, but because I understand from 
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pertinacious travellers that a man and his wife making a. quick 
round of the seven banks at London Airport alone can get 
£3,500 in foreign currency without signing a form. I know, 
my dear Governor, that this is our British way and have no 
wish to see any exchange control of Hungarian severity ; but 
perhaps we might make up our minds whether we are operat¬ 
ing an exchange control or not. 

Mr Governor, as you said on Monday, last November “ we 
got uncomfortably close to the day of reckoning/ 1 and reckon¬ 
ing has not been our habit where the balance of payments is 
concerned. How profoundly relieved I am that all this is now 
changed, in the East End of London as in the West. Our 
historical world-wide military posture, as you put it, now has 
to be shaped against our limited external resources ; and so 
—as I know you meant to add—must our historical world¬ 
wide financial posture. From now on, because we intend to 
give up our permanent seat at the world borrowing table, a 
posture you rightly deplore, every decision in Whitehall will 
be coloured by the hard test : docs it help or does it hinder 
the net payments balance ? And I am delighted that this is 
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now to be true of every decision in Threadneedle Street too. 

Let me close, my dear Governor,, by reaffirming my full 
confidence in you in these difficult times for us both. I 
repeat that I, personally, am sure that your emphasis on public 
expenditure has been much misunderstood. I know that the 
Bank of England today, with economists in its employ who 
are second to .none, could never subscribe to the hoary myths 
in vogue in earlier times such as 1931 or 1957, that a cut in 
public expenditure alone is an appropriate or, still more 
important,, an ejfpctive remedy for. our payments jpro^bles. 
And if, lam with your help* t and nbw mobilising 1 Wofee 
direct attack on our payments deficit, that is not primarily for 
fear of recession in 1966—'that risk, as some of my cabinet 
colleagues have perhaps forgotten, was implicit in our 
November decision to hold the exchange rate at all costs. What 
we really must avoid is having both a recession in 1966 and 
a return of the old payments spasms in 1967.—Yours always 
respectfully, 

ikt.1h&u*y 


Another Part of the Bog 

The Vietnam conflict involves Russia in a dilemma as acute as. 
America’s; which is, oddly, a cause for hope 


N o Russians are getting killed in Vietnam. No military 
alliance commits Russia to defend North Vietnam ; it 
is a long way from Russia’s borders, and farther still from 
Moscow. Nor is there any visible reason why the conflict 
there should make the Soviet government see alarming visions 
of a row of falling dominoes. And nobody is even demon¬ 
strating outside Russia’s embassies to denounce its south-east 
Asian policies. That the new Soviet prime minister should 
nevertheless have placed a journey to distant Hanoi so high 
among his priorities is the more significant in view of all these 
elements of detachment. In reality, Russia is involved in 
the Vietnam conflict up to its neck. The dilemmas that Mr 
Kosygin has been struggling to resolve are, in their way, as 
painful as those that confront President Johnson. 

To illuminate the nature of the Soviet leadership’s problem, 
an imaginary situation that would perplex the Americans the 
same way may be suggested. Suppose that the Red Army had 
never evacuated eastern Austria. Suppose it was now being 
harassed there by local guerrillas, and unable to stop supplies, 
reinforcements and trained leaders reaching them from 
western Austria. Suppose that the Austrian liberation 
struggle was being fervently backed by a strong west European 
union that embraced both a France visibly seeking to chal¬ 
lenge American leadership, and a Germany eager to oust a 
Russian-sustained regime from part of its own territory. 
Suppose that America had no troops of its own in Europe ; 
and that an Administration which had been confidently feeling 
its way toward a general accommodation with Russia had just 
been abruptly succeeded in Washington by a weaker leader¬ 
ship, much less sure of its aims and more troubled by the need 
to avoid any final break with a restive western Europe that 
had already ostentatiously spat in its eye. 


Something not unlike that, in mirror-image, is the picture 
that so bleakly faces Russia’s new B and K. One may well 
believe that they, too, are buffeted by hawks and doves among 
their powerful colleagues—including the Soviet marshals. An 
inkling of the urgent pressures that surround them was given 
by the hasty conference held at Moscow airport the moment 
Mr Kosygin landed on Monday. This could hardly have been 
necessitated by the arrival of dramatic news from the theatre 
of fighting—where, be it noted, a relative calm has followed 
the American raids on North Vietnam. A clue, at least in a 
symbolic sense, was the fact that the Chinese ambassador was 
among those left waiting in the airport hall during this urgent 
conclave, in which Mr Gromyko took part. 

Mr Kosygin had staged his spectacular visit to Vietnam 
at a time when the Americans seemed in more difficulty there 
than ever, in evident hope of restoring the image of Russian 
leadership and protective power in the eyes of communists 
not only in Vietnam but also in other parts of the developing 
world where Peking has been strengthening its appeal. It was 
hotly denied in Moscow that he also hoped to work towards 
some way of ending the conflict that America might be able 
to accept; but the fact that these denials had to be made to 
the Soviet domestic audience as well as tp die outside world 
suggests that the word had gone round. Moscow’s interest 
in a continued dialogue with Washington still seems evident, 
even if it is less freely and heavily emphasised than ip Mr 
Khrushchev’s day. Russia has refrained, at the cost of some 
loss in face among the Afro-Asians^ from demanding a 
debate on Vietnam in the UN Security Council; it also 
appears ready to resume the Geneva disarmament talks, though 
the eclipse of the UN Assembly would provide a convenient 
excuse for avoiding a resumption. 
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After; tbe i; Kosygin, safari, apv/;befot^'ft,. ; the Russians 
nevertheless also assert ificir total solidarity with a China 
whose official press almost daily calls President Johnson a 
“ bandit chief " or u gangster/' By hastening to Hanoi with 
pledges of support and stern warnings to the Americans, Mr 
Kosygin has doubtless, in this particular respect* narrowed 
the Sino-Soviet rift. But he has not closed it, nor prevented 
question marks from thickening around the international 
communist meeting summoned by Russia fqr March ist. A 
clear contrast appeared in the messages that the Moscow and 
Peking leaderships exchanged on February 13th, on the 
fifteenth anniversary of the Sino-Soviet treaty of friendship. 
The Chinese message bluntly reminded the Russians of their 
“unshirkable duty’' to support, in close unity with China, 
the armed struggles against America in Vietnam and else¬ 
where. The Russian message named neither Vietnam nor 
America ; it urged unity in the face of an unidentified 
“ imperialism." 

The Chinese government's statement of February 13th on 
Vietnam included a passage directly addressed to Washington, 
which said : 41 You have been taught a lesson in the Korean 
war. Do you want the lesson repeated in Indochina ? " There 
followed a reiteration that 44 American aggression against 
North Vietnam means aggression against China." In com¬ 
parison with this fighting talk, Moscow’s vague vows of un¬ 
specified 44 support ” for national liberation struggles still look 
relatively pallid. Small wonder that the Peking press pointed 
out, just as Mr Kosygin was ending his tour, that 44 there are 
still shadows over relations between China and Russia." 
(Simultaneously, Pravda was tactlessly claiming that Russia 
had given China the latest types of military equipment.) 

Russia’s reasseriion of an active concern with Vietnam has, 
in fact, revealed the limitations of its influence there. The 
moment Mr Kosygin left Hanoi, the North Vietnam news¬ 
papers switched back to lavishing praise on China’s generous 
aid. The arrival of more Soviet supplies might strengthen 
Moscow's hand in Hanoi. But it seems that Russia’s only 


Revamping the Towns 


N obody could invent a more complicated cat’s cradle of 
economic, social and administrative responsibility than 
that which meets in the middle of the average British town. 
That is why, despite all the discussion that goes on about the 
need to speed up the rebuilding of outworn city centres—the 
old residential districts as well as business centres—no policy 
has yet been produced for this purpose comparable with that 
for new towns. The present government says it wants 
to initiate a massive 44 new round " of new towns, and also to 
concentrate on righting the wrongs of existing decayed urban 
areas. Certainly the two must go together. Redevelopment 
displaces more people than it can reabsorb, and it is no use 
remodelling old towns until you know how much of their 
functions you expect, or want, to be dispersed to other centres. 
But which projects should come first, and how ? 

Quite rightly, the more energetic towns have embarked on 
thorough and costly plans of renewal, and have indicated the 


hope of getting a real grip there must depend on ilability 
to offer the Vietnam catnmuoftts some jjrcftj solid ^n^PK^ 
way of consolidating their gains without having tp wad* even 
deeper into bloodshed. Marshal Chen Yi, the Chinese iircign 
minister, encapsulated Peking’s view on Monday in thebluot 
assertion that the only thing the Americans.understood was, 
44 concrete action." The Rus&iapa dare not slide all the way 
to acceptance of the fighting Chinese formula* Nqr,.can they 
opt for a halting of the conflict so openly as to revive the 
charges of treachery to the revolution jthat China levelled 
against 44 the Khrushchev clique." At the .moment* it appears 
that the Kosygin visit amounted to little more than a holding 
operation, and that the emergence of any new line in Moscow 
must await the outcome of an intricate bout of hxr&gbwg 
among the Soviet leaders. u Vi . . 

The West’s hope is that the debate now presumably going 
on in Moscow will be decided in favour pf those Russians 
who are arguing that the Americans’ willingness to take risk* 
rather than lose south-east Asia makes it worth Russia’s while 
to look for a compromise settlement; and against those who 
look forward, with less anxiety about the risks involved, to 
total victory dropping like a plum into the Vietcong’s lap. 
That there is scope for a compromise, if Russia can swing its 
Chinese and Vietnamese allies to accept something short of 
unconditional American surrender, is not really in doubt. 
President Johnson must feel pretty dubious about the chances 
of restoring America’s position in Indochina by military 
action to what it was before the Vietcong revolt really flared up 
in 1959. The important thing is to keep alive in the Russians’ 
minds the idea that the unpleasantness of arguing with their 
fellow-communists on behalf of compromise is liable to be 
smaller than the unpleasantness of not doing just that. Given 
the whole trend of Russian policy in the last half-dozen years, 
which would Moscow prefer : the consequences of having 
helped to push America to its most ignominious defeat in a 
generation, or the credit for having helped to find a mutually 
tolerable way out ? 


Reforms are urgently needed to clear 
the way for rebuilding Britain’s old 
towns, as well as planning new ones 

scale of their ambitions for the future. But even those that 
have estimated the cost have no means of telling, for more 
than a year or two ahead at least, by what combination of 
sources—local and central, public and private—it will be paid 
for. Nor is there any guide about what degree and complexity 
of rebuilding the country can afford. 

As long as the main task is basic slum clearance this may 
not matter very much, although it does have an effect on such 
decisions as whether to save a little on land and erect expert- 
sive high buildings, or to spread out at cheaper lower densities 
and then have a bigger overspill problem, fiut, since the 
Buchanan report at least, it has b^en clear that the Scale of 
expense and range of possibilities are very much larger when 
it comes to traffic. 

A few months back, Leicester produced an orfhodeto traffic 
projection and a central road scheme which, it said, would 
cope with two-thirds of the traffic thtft would Waht tto ttich 
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the dty centre in the yOar 1995. The cost of motorways and 
parking Would, it calculated,!* £135 million (excluding public 
transport). Quite apart'from the question of what is going 
to happen in the year 1996—why not call a halt ten years 
sooner, or plan for a smaller or greater fraction of cars ?—can 
one urbah area' of half a million people really expect such a 
tug share of the national cake ? Will the cake itself, or the 
total proportion of it available for construction, increase 
sufficiently while these wdrks are in progress to make them 
seem quite reasonable ? flow far could new growth outside 
Leicester render the plan unnecessary ? - There is no means 
yet of answering these questions satisfactorily or even of in¬ 
dicating to towns like this how far self-financing methods 
(such as road pricing and parking charges) should be expected 
to pay for or to modify their schemes. The Buchanan steering 
committee’s point that many more cars will bring in much 
more tax revenue demands positive government action if it is 
to become part of the economics of urban redevelopment. 

When considering any sort of comprehensive redevelop¬ 
ment, apart from the clearance of scheduled slums, local 
authorities labour under all kinds of quite haphazard dis¬ 
advantages. Roads are a case in point. No aid from the 
central government is available for anything except major 
roads inside county boroughs. This encourages city engineers 
to drive ring roads through residential districts, but not to 
rearrange the street pattern within the districts to use the sites 
to best advantage and make life with the motor car more 
tolerable. And since the direct planning gram was abolished 
in 1958 there ha$ been no aid, outside war-damaged 
areas, towards the net cost of assembling and preparing large 
comprehensive sites. It is no coincidence that the. biggest 
schemes are often to be found in towns which either happened 
already to have large sites in council ownership by 1958, or 
could buy or lease them from one or two large landowners. 
When either a council or a private developer undertakes, in 
a centra] business district,-- the task of buying up a rag-bag 
of small rights to make one big scheme, the subsequent 
development is all too often either over-priced or over¬ 
developed (in order to cover the initial costs in a short enough 
period of tme). In either case the result can become an ex¬ 
pensive white elephant, as some councils and developers have 
already found. If the Government’s proposed land commis¬ 
sion turns out to be designed primarily as a means of helping 
local authorities to buy land at less than market price, there 
may be more room for manoeuvre in comprehensive develop¬ 
ments. But this, by itself, will not induce a sense of realism 
about what is or is not a viable scheme—in the context of 
events outside as much as within a town's boundaries. 

It is by now crystal clear that the whole problem of rebuild¬ 
ing cities is not going to be tackled sensibly until there is 
a thorough revision of the methods and sources of local 
authority finance, and of housing subsidies in particular. These 
are both being looked into currently, and action is promised 
by the present government. The Allen committee on rates, 
which reports next week, should fill in an important part of 
the background. It is impossible to expect local councils to 
act sensibly over redevelopment when they are anxiously 
watching a shaky housing account on the one hand and the 
effects 00 their incomes of losses of population on the other. 
A reform of housing subsidies could have a profound effect 
if it switched thtfliulk of support to places which really need 
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the most new housing^ rather- than those which already have 
a targe middle-aged stock of cdtuitiil housea. The- p^ 
system-encourages neither the most economic use of-existing 
houses nor the most useful type -Of new building. Local 
authority bousing finance therefore has an enormous if hap¬ 
hazard influence dnthe renewal of urban areas and the dis¬ 
persal of population outside them. 

If this is true of housing subsidies, it is every bit as true of 
rates. At present, there is an obvious incentive to local 
councils to plan for modem premises in business and com¬ 
mercial districts, in order to help finance redevelopment 
through higher rateable values. This is all very well, but at 
the same time there is a positive disincentive for poorer 
authorities to plan for the displacement of population. This 
is because the payment from the central government of the 
rate deficiency grant is calculated on the product of a penny 
rate in relation to population. Because of this, towns can 
actually find thetnselves with diminishing funds to pay for 
redevelopment as schemes proceed and values rise; under 
the present financial system, this loss of rate deficiency grant 
through loss of population may not be compensated by the 
reduction in demand for services like education. The smaller 
boroughs are often the worst off; these, too, are the ones 
who may be most frightened of losing too many people in case 
they have to give up their independent status. 


l- could go on endlessly enumerating the absurdities of 
dividing financial and administrative responsibility for 
cities and their suburbs, for houses and roads—and the barriers 
these place in the way of planned development. There is 
no national policy for urban areas outside such controls as a 
government cares to impose on investment generally. Short 
of a very much more thoroughgoing reform of local govern¬ 
ment structure and powers than any administration is likely to 
initiate in the near future, how could a more far-sighted 
system of priorities be introduced into large urban develop¬ 
ment schemes ? 

This is where Mr George Brown’s new regional councils, 
if they are to qncan anything at all, could be a very positive 
force. The siring and size of new towns must certainly be 
their business. But there should also be comparable machinery 
for helping at least the most urgent schemes of renewal. The 
comparative degree of urgency is something which the regional, 
councils must be equipped, with facts, to decide. Money 
should be set aside for the purpose too. Rather than re¬ 
introduce straight planning grants, the most effective system 
might be to allot a “ development fund ” to each region which 
could be used to give an extra impetus to large schemes that 
in the normal way might take years to get off the ground. 
Any local authority that wanted to draw from this fund should 
be shown very clearly that it would have to co-operate with 
the broad aims for its whole region, rather than just busy itself 
with wbat‘ local councillors would like to do within their 
borough’s own narrow boundaries., ^nd in any place where 
no exuting local authority is strong enough to carry out ah 
essential project effectively,it should Jbe accepted that' a 
development corporation, on the' new town model, could bo 
introduced for die .sole purpose of getting the job done. The 
resulting increase ip efficiency and speed could even make 
such schemes pay? '* " 
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rORYS^XDOWS 

Odds on Heath 

T ub reshuffle of the Tory “ shadow” couldslip up against the expertise of Mr 

ministeisby; Sir Alee Douglas-Home Healey on defence but h theman to grasp 

has. been judiciouslydoae, with one'big ex- at his chanoe. But still, on balance, the real 

ceptfoa. . And that {Mr Thorneycrdft’s gainer must be Mr Heath. He is not only 

receipt of the Home Office .portfolio in place shadow Chancellor-plushe' is • given the 

of Sir Edward Boyle) is not calculated to fantastic debating opportunity of driving a 

cost the-Tories any immediate ..votes: on coach and four between Messrs Callaghan 

hanging.or immigration. The impression and Browti-whenever he wishes. He can 

is, however, that Sir Edward's change was now be awarded the edge as Sir Alec’s 

prompted more by a Brummagem blackball favourite heir. 

against a liberal-immigration policy than by Mr Macleod still languishes in the outer 
his own desire, however genuine, to return Hades looking after steel; his desperate 

to education. If so, Sir Akcbae surrendered hope must be that it will be bn this‘issue 

to the nastiest pressure, group in tfct party. that Mr Wilson’s parliamentary cardhouje 

Still, after Mr Thorneycroft's last .flounder- eventually collitptes. As for' Mr Hogg, > the 

ings on defence. Sir Alee-may have reflected curtains have finally closed on him. Since 

that giving him wider experience wiU of Mr Butler has gone there is no more cifose 

itself strengthen the Tory performance in to obsset Mr Hogg. The real rivals of 

the Commons. October, iqfij, have vanished together. As 

Mr Maudling has got foreign affairs (and for the victor of that fight, the latest 

retains the nominal No. 2 position) without National Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail 

any running interference from a purely suggests that he would cost his party 5° 

European spokesman. Mr Soames (who was seats at an early election. When will he 

certainly considered for the European job) vanish too ? 


MALAYSIA 

Yankees All 

I t must be a new experience for British 
residents of Kuala Lunipur to be 
denounced^ as they were during the riot¬ 
ing there on February 13th* as 44 Yankees.’' 
The rioters., some 1,500 mainly Chinese 
youths, were supporters of the opposition 
Socialist Front, protesting against the 
detention of several of thetr . party leaders 
as sympathisers with Indonesia One might 
expect the rioters’ anger to te confined to 
the British, who are usually understood to 
be the neo-colonialist imperialist villains in 
Mr Sukarno's confrontation pantomime. 
Not at all. Demonstration, over, the demon? 
strators beat up the United States Informa¬ 
tion Service building. 

The explanation is. siApli The 

Indonesian confrontation of Malaysia is 
swiftly, being assimilated to the wqdd-wide 
struggle led by Peking against “inf- 
periafism.” In this the Americans are^thc 
principal, target, and, it js merely in^idci^al 
if they do not happen to be involved, in 
any particular situation. The Kuala Lumpur 
incident is a? reminder that Malaysia has 
not one enemy but two, and that Chinese- 
directed communists at home can be .quite 
as dangerous as Indonesian, confrdnters. 
More dangerous, maybe. The Chinese have 


some Influence over Indonesia, not only 
through Us. friendly president but through 
its communist party. The Indonesians, if 
they should ever wish to call off their push 
for power in sourh-easr Asia, have none 
whatever over China. 

Sorry , but ... 

O N February 12 th. the front page of the 
Malayan Times carried the banner 
headline 44 Tunku lashes at UK paper.” 
Underneath, in an “exclusive interview,” 
Malaysia’s prime minister was quoted as 
trouncing The Economist for the 14 irrespon¬ 
sible and unthinking journalism'’ of its 
attempts on January 23^ c* describe 
Malaysia’s domestic strains. Hh where it 
hurls tee-ware asked whether we aimed at 
stirring- racial emotion between the Malays 
and CtuUeteof the federation. ■ An editorial* 
published .* alongside the * * interview,’* 
scolded us fiercely for abusing the freedom 
of the press and demanded an unequivocal 
apology. 

Well, we would have been more ready to 
be sorry if it ted not been for a small notice 
published by the Malayan Times the follow¬ 
ing day. under the heading, this time,.# 
“ Misunderstanding ” it quoted a surprised 
statement by the Tunku saying that he ted 
givea iio sucb interview and asking forbad 
explanation/ The paper's editor supplied 


one: the interview Raff been netf ; Mk A h 
prime minister but^Hch hii political seett- 
tary, Mr Yap Chin KWce, 

:■ , r ,f'.. " r" . 

AMERICA AND AMIGA 

» ’i u, . „* : 

Brer Lyndon 

O N. February 14th thi Vnit$^SUtes 
announced that it was expelling' Mr 
Katufl, . the counsellor fo ffie Tjfoz^tii«n 
embassy in Washington, This produced an 
immediate riposte from pyr-es-Salfom in 
the shape of the recall of. die only, other 
Tanzanian diplomat in Washington, ’the 
ambassador, Sheikh Otbman Sharif The 
game, of dt-fof-tat had started 09 January 
15th when Tanzania ordered two American 
diplomats, Mr Carlucd and Mr Gordon, to 
leave the ebuntrjaftera monitored tele- 

S hone call in which one of them had, be^n 
card using the significant word'“.ammuni¬ 
tion.” The Americans argue that thfM was 
the verbal sort, and President Nyetpre of 
Tanzania has. rather mysteriously,admitted 
in a letter to President Johnson that the 
United States was not involved in the “ sub¬ 
version ” planned by Messrs Coriucci and 
Gordon. (Then who was?) .But the 
rumours in Tanzania of American pilots 
remain unquenched. 

AH this would be something of a diplo¬ 
matic farce, if it did not come -at a tunc 
when American relations with Africa are 
steadily growing worse. On the same day 
as Mr Katua was being told to leave 
Washington the government of. Uganda was 
accusing Americaa-suppliedaircrait of befog 
responsible for the bombardment of two 
Ugandan villages just across the Congolese 
border. At the meeting t of the United 
Nations Economic Commission foe Africa 
in Nairobi on February 16th Mr Kakongc, 
Uganda’s chief delegate, claimed that 
America was mounting “ a campaign of 
genocide against bfock popufotfons of 
Africa.” Many Africa os dislike American 
support for- Mr .Tdaombe in dap Congo, 
but there is more to the situation than this. 
There is a background of frustration in 
Africa that has been brought up to the level 
of consciousness, though not created, by, the 
failure of African states to sohie me Congo 
problem or realise the hopes implicit in pan. 
African myths. The nttMateiwngdUMthd 
by this frustration rubs off easily enough 
on to the strongest of the western powers, 
which is obscurely felt, to be carrying out 
a sinister plan, having as its object the 

a ablishment of * hegemony ovei nnocent 
riesns. In this atmosphere perhaps the 
best course for western. states fo. Africa 
might be, like Tar-Baby, and Brer Fox, to. 
below and say nothin*. .Butcan they afford 
to do so ? 
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TRADE UNION LAW 

Licence to Coerce ? 

T here arc two overriding reasons why 
the Trade Disputes Bill should not have 
been given its second reading by the House 
of Commons this week—and why it was 
very odd of the Liberals to vote with the 
Government for it on second reading. First, 
the bill is being presented as the necessary 
purchase price of the unions’ acquiescence 
in the work of the coming royal com¬ 
mission on trade union functions. It is said 
that the unions are more likely to co-operate 
in making the royal commission a success if 
they are given a sense of assurance that the 
legal status quo is entirely favourable to 
them. Why? Unfortunately, human nature 
being what it is, the incentive more likely 
to be given to the unions is to see that the 
commission now introduces as few changes 
as possible. 

Secondly> even in the short term, the bill 
will make some trade union officials, in¬ 
cluding some shop stewards, Jess reluctant 
to try to bully people who will not toe the 
unions’ line. It is no answer to say that 
some of the people whom union officials 
may wish to empress are tiresome or eccen¬ 
tric. The bill should be condemned because 
it will encourage a few petty tyrants to feel 
it is now safer to be more tyrannical. 

The odd thing is that it may mislead 
them by giving diem this impression. Many 
lawyers feel mat the bill, drifted as it is, 
in fact does not perform the function that 
it was intended to perform: there could 
be some strange surprises if it is tested in 
the courts. One of the straightforward pur¬ 
poses of the bill is to provide that, in the 
circumstances of a trade dispute, it shall 
nor be actionable in tort f©f a person to 
threaten to strike in breach of his contract 
of employment. Union officials naturally 
think mat any action in which they engage 
will be regarded by the courts as trade dis¬ 
putes ; bat when the main purpose of their 
threats is to injure somebody, or indeed to 
do anything else which judges do not see 
as directly relevant to the trading conditions 
that determine their livelihood, the courts 
may sot agree. The bill, in short, may 
turn out to be an inefficient instrument for 
performing an undesirable purpose. It 
aeems tamer paradoxical to say that this last 
point makes it any better. 

DOCTORS PAY 

Heal Thyself! 

HPffll botfly doctors of Britain have now 
X bees advised by the British Medical 
Aasockrieu to resign from the national 
health service On April Fool’s day, giving 
three months’ notice that will expire on 
July 1st Frankly, nobody can really believe 
Chat this ultimate breakdown will take piaOe. 
So far the chief benefidary of the doctors* 
ill-argued campaign has been Mr Kenneth 


Robinson, the Minister of Health, w^oriigsrjr 
appeared before the public as rcaso^ablfT ; 
comforting and eminently responsible. * Tne 
BMA has done all it can to help him give 
this impression; in particular it has 
omitted to mention that it wished the pool 
system of payment on doctors itself, or that 
Mr Robinson has been among the few 
public figures to bother to say that'this 
system will surely have to be changed. 

But the question of changing the system 
was not in any way at issue before the 
Kindcrslcy review body, whose recommen¬ 
dations (as accepted by the Government) 
have caused the doctors' fury. The doctors’ 
position can be summed up in an unkind 
pair of formulae. They wish their remunera- 
tion to be settled by an independent body, 
so long as it is independent on their side. 
And they seek the security of public service, 
without wishing to accept the status of 
public employees. 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 

Never on Sunday 

T he House of Commons rarely appears 
to worse advantage than in its periodical 
“ non-political ” debates. What members 
arc inclined to mean by non-political is that 
no action is to be taken that could cause 
anybody any offence. This week they 
debated the report of the Crathome com¬ 
mittee on Sunday Observance. This com¬ 
mittee, after sitting for three and a half 
years, produced a set of recommendations 
for sorting out the absurd and outdated net¬ 
work of legislation that enfolds afid em¬ 
balms the Englishman's Sunday. The mild 
criticisms that most people directed at this 
very worthy report were directed more at 
the timidity of its dash for freedom than 
at its revolutionary ardour. 

But what was the upshot of this week’s 
debate ? The government spokesman—Mr 
Thomas, under-secretary at the Home 
Office, and a friendly Methodist from Tony- 
pandy—assured the House that the report 
“ will have the consideration of the govern¬ 
ment. 1 can go no further than that.” In 
short, Lord Cmhornc’s report is to go into 
a pigeonhole, and heaven knows when k 
will be taken out again. Yet it is obvious 
that the Crathome programme would be 
supported by a vast majority of the country. 
It is desirable, liberal, entirely inexpensive 
(perhaps even profitable for the nation), k 
m one of those rare chances for a govern¬ 
ment of actually increasing people's happi¬ 
ness. But the new, reforming government 
that the nation has elected chooses to let k 
gather dust. 


GAMBIA 

Teasing Strip 

O R Thursday the Commonwealth 
acquired its twenty-first sovereign 
member, the smallest yet in terms of popu- 
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SyleSt, a£|otrj$i gMefaJ wgdmay^ wkh 
■ The Times, shfiW a pretefeifce for dropping 
the definite article. It has been cruelly called 
a comic strip that lives on peanuts. Its 
320,000 people live along the banks of the 
Gambia river ; the country is only fifteen 
miles wide for most of this riparian, length ; 
and groundnuts are its only significant com¬ 
mercial product and export commodity. The 
first .British post at the river mouth was 
established in Cromwell’s time, and colonial 
rule, of a sort, took shape in the late eight¬ 
eenth century. But not until the twentieth 
were the Mandingo, Wolof and Fulani in¬ 
habitants of the river banks made aware of 
British protection in any real sense. 

A distinctive Gambian national person¬ 
ality is thus a rather elusive entity. Twice 
the British tried to run the place from Free¬ 
town in Sierra Leone; once (having tem¬ 
porarily bested the French) they bundled 
it into a short-lived coldny called Sene- 
gambia ; once they tried to swap it with 
France for territory elsewhere. None of 
these bids was particularly successful, and at 
last London found itself uneasily contem¬ 
plating the inevitable transfer of sovereignty 
ro a state that is surrounded by an already 
sovereign Senegal, and inhabited by people 
indistinguishable from the Senegalese except 
by the fact that their small (but lively) 
elite had undergone British, not French, 
education. 

The idea of integration with Senegal has 
been rejected by Gambian leaders fearful of 
being swamped and “ galliciscd the idea 
of federation has been rejected by a Senegal 
that has had a painful experience of that 
kind with Mali. A Onited Nations team, 
invited to offer recommendations to both 
governments, urged them to shun complete 
separation, and advised, as the most prac¬ 
ticable first step, a limited treaty relation¬ 
ship from which closer association might 
develop. The agreements actually reached 
so far do not even add up to the kind of 
tenuous relationship suggested by the UN 
team. Until 1967, British financial aid total¬ 
ling almost £3 million will help the newly 
independent Gambia to stay afloat; after 
that, the urgency of restoring the Sene- 
gambian unity Whose first brief life began 
two hundred years ago is likely to become 
more apparent. 

LATIN AMERICA 

Getting to Know 

I N a land of the blind, even the experts 
are one-eyed. Most Britons know next 
to nothing about Latin America; the few 
who try to find out tend to attach them¬ 
selves like drowning men to what they 
believe are firmly ^anchored truths but 
which sometimes turn out to be cliches 
awash. This has mildly surprised the dis¬ 
tinguished Latin American and north 
American specialists who, at the invitation 
of the Royal Institute of International 
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Simon 
looks 
to the 
future 


The Paper Industry 


Paper pace-makers 



In a paper-cluisingwoild ilie loi waid-looking paper makerwant- 
ing plant wheic traditional raw materials arc scaicc must seek 
indigenous materials. He finds his answer in the Simon-Cusi 
process for making paper of many qualities fiom bagasse (sugar 
cane stalks) and annual grasses, and in Simon's ability to 
engineer and build him a complete paper mill from bare site 
to production. When every deal is a packaged deal the demand for 
more packaging will go hand in hand with the need for corrugated 
containers more sophisticated, more complex. Wonderful things 
are being done by Simon corrugated board and container-making 
machinery -more work in less space at lower cost, they have 
interesting things on the drawing board too. New things arc being 
done w ith paper by Simon-Waldron plants; they coat it, laminate 
it, impregnate it. and put a shiny suifacc on it if you wish. 
And Simon supply not only the initiative but the drive too, for 
wherever paper is made or processed, gear units of their design 
and manufacture keep the wheels turning smoothly, efficiently. 
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Simon Engineering Ltd 
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Affairii Jhvo been spending this wrijk «' 
Chatham House in Condon disotfring th& 
obstacles to chdbge in Latin Atnetk& ' 
Their debate with several of the British par¬ 
ticipants at the conference has tended to 
be on two levels: the somewhat esoteric 
formulations of the north and south Ameri¬ 
cans have-been punctured from time to time 
by the groping interjections of Britons try¬ 
ing to fit general labels to particular 
thoughts. True, the economists and the 
sociologists respectively have private snarls 
at what they consider each other’s too 
rarified thoughts, but at least their theses 
are not pre-pttked. Maybe the conference 
will succeed in getting behind a few of the 
more worn labels, the “ revolution of rising 
expectations,” for instance. 

Probably, as often with an academic 
exercise of this kind, the mala usefulness 
of the conference is in the contacts it offers. 

It is as hard for many of the Latin Ameri¬ 
cans to meet in the usual course of events 1 
(especially as one or two are exiled from 
their own countries) as it is for the British' 
to cross the ocean to see them. And with, 
unusual imagination for a host, Chatham 
House is offering its guests an extra week 
to be spent not in conferring but in travel¬ 
ling round meeting the people they want t& 
meet. In particular, there are facilities for 
them to visit British universities, which 
should give a lift to the Latin American 
studies that last month were urged by a 
committee set up by the University Grants 
Committee. 


TURKEY 

Electoral Shadows 

M r inonl’s resignation on February 
13 th was his third since he was 
appointed prime minister of Turkey in 
November, 1961 . He came to power then 
after the first general election held since the 
varmy overthrew Mr Mendercs in May i 960 . 
P On the first two occasions no acceptable 
alternative to Mr Inonii was found. This 
time his resignation seems more likely to 
stick. 

Mr Inonii's downfall was contrived by the 
opposition leader, Mr Demirel, who per¬ 
suaded the three smaller parties to form an 
“ opposition front ” with his Justice party 
to vote down the government’s budget pro¬ 
posals. What the smaller parties thought 
to gain from lending themselves to this 
manoeuvre is obscure. What Mr Demirel 
apparently thought to gain was a stronger 
position in the electoral contest that is due 
in October and is already throwing a long 
shadow before it. The position of the 
Justice party is already believed to be strong 
enough for- it to wrest the lead from Mr 
Inonifs People’s Republican party. But the 
question is whether such an outcome would 
be acceptable to the armed forces ; to them 
the Justice party is little better than the 
political heir of the Democrat party, which 
they went to seme trouble to destroy five 
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vears aga tty Demirel tn#al$ulaw 
if his;pariy$im perform the roleof/lpa . _ 
partner in a pre-election caretaker cabinet* 
it would gain some useful , respectability. 
So it might, if it managed to play the pari; 
with credit. 

Senator Urguplu, a political .independent, 
has been asked to head the neny four-party 
coalition in order to make it; more accept¬ 
able to the army. He is boiifid to fiftq ft 
terribly bard to hold tfife rifig, in we 
approaching electoral struggle when thfc 
chief partner in his team is one of rile two 
main contestants—-and a bitterly pdtttsan 
one at that. Turkish poHrics, never npted 
for their placidity, seem set for a par¬ 
ticularly turbulent period. But perhaps the 
army, watching critically frOm the ridelines, 
will have a restraining efect on the 
politicians. - 


MONEY FOR SCHObLS x 

Scrooge or Strategist ? 

r r*HE latest spat in the world of education 
A concerns the money the lty&l educa¬ 
tion authorities are allowed to spend on 
minor additions and repairs to their schools. 
The Department Of Education has 
announced that spending on minor works 
will be increased from £18 million this year 
to £21 million in 1965 - 66 . But the depart¬ 
ment also announced that local authorities 
will no longer be entitled, as they were in 
the past, to spend sums up to £ 2,000 with¬ 
out limit on the total amount. It is reckoned 
that the aggregate spending on these tiny 
works would be over £5 million next year. 
So, the local authorities are proclaiming, 
this new increase is in truth a cut of £2 
million a year and more. 

It could, however be a beneficial cut — 
except in areas where the education 
authority is itself unusually competent. 
While the limit of “ free ” works has been 
set at £ 2,000 some authorities have spent 
too much of their time and energy in minor 
tinkerings with really dreadful schools; 
there is evidence that this has actually dis¬ 
tracted them from the major task of ripping 
such schools down. Furthermore, the really 
dramatic need in British education—especi¬ 
ally during this brief interim while the 
school population is on the brink of another 
giddy rise—is surely to recruit and train 
teachers for the next impending bulge, 
rather than to make minor improvements of 
amenity in existing schools (important 
though these often are). Unfortunately, the 
people who negotiate with the government 
about money for education seem incapable 
of thinking in terms of reasonable priorities. 
In a week when the National Union of 
Teachers has been so absurd as to put in 
a pay claim for an extra £200 million a 
year—a sum so vast as to make sensible 
negotiation impossible—it is not altogether 
surprising that a harassed government 
has felt obliged to assert more strictly its 
control over spending on the schools. 
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Lord. Russell tfcs in reefbp ''y^l 
fair amount of tosh aboMttbe exnjftjpl t*"**' 
but he lias rarely,wavodlatewdl sttbl 
to the facta of sense and trattuthsofi 
It was painful on Maodayto see hup il , 
stumblmg Us.way' dM9tKb>a prepared text 
that ignored vital ebideuceL did over the 
true and suggested the lllse, and fell back, 
on. fainuendo instead of direct accusatipofc 
Sitting beside him wasMr Ralph Scbocn- 
man, the anti-American American who is 
now Lord Russell’s Secretary and who, until 
be proves the contrary, will be presumed to 
produce the stuff the old man takes 
responsibility for. “ I am quite wflling to 
suppose,” Lord Russell once wrote in 
another book, “ that my views, like other 
men’s, are influenced by Social environ¬ 
ment.” His present environment does not 
become him. There are many people 
who respect Bertrand Russell enough to 
believe that he could, if he wanted, show 
a glint of the cutting edge of his mind to 
all this nonsense ; and dearly wish he would. 

EIU Quarterly Economic Review 

PAKISTAN & 
AFGHANISTAN 


The review examinee the implications pf 
President Ayub Khan's re-election at the start 
of an economically promising year and assesses 
changes m the import policy made in the face 
of temporarily falling exchongo reserves, a 
problem which threatens Afghanistan's external 
situation also. 
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It takes 30 pins to cover Africa. . • and we need more all the time. 

Each pin is a Mitsui man, in charge of a Mitsui an integrated complex of business and indus- 

office, Mitsui is active all over Africa ... we're try, extend from Japan to every continent in 

building a textile factory in Kenya, cocoa and the world. 280 years of experience behind im* 

butter factories in the Cameroons. In Nigeria, port-export, chemicals, metals, shipbuilding and 

fish are caught, processed and sold to various shipping, foodstuffs, textiles, machinery, raw 

districts in Africa through the Mitsui Group materials and finished products. If you want 

network. In Ghana, it’s tuna destined for the to build, Mitsui is ready to help in any project, 

United States. from engineering and contracting right through 

We import pyrethrum, copper, mineral prod- to insurance. 

nets, iron and steel, wool and corn from Africa, Call on Mitsui... we’re no further away than 

and export textiles. your phone. Do you have a question? We 

The varied enterprises of the Mitsui Group, have the answers! 
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J0HANNSSBURQ Telex: CaU No. JX7220 Answer Back Code: Mitsui. NelroMt Liaison Rapresentatlve, Mitsui ft Co.. Ltd. Rooms 313/7, Uniefric House. Sadler Street, Nairobi, Kenya (P.0, Box 30277 
Nairobi) Tel.'24733 Cable. MITSUI NAIROBI Telex. Call No. 20240 Answer Back Code: MITSUI. 
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Nsftfi flMJ*; 

Assam . Assume#; 

' v ** *^ bahgtf » 

Gujarat........ Gujarati \ 

Kashmir....,., KaajwiirL 

Punjab/ 

' Madhya* IftttMf, jiipdli r .>*■ 
Maharashtra . I / Marathi 

Rajasthan... ., wnd/ 

Uttar^ Pradaah,. * ; 

Watt Bengal ... BangaH 

*> ' A. 

South India 

, Andhra........ Tgiugu 

Kerala......... Mf/aya/am 

Madras........ ra/n/7 

Mysore.. Kannada 


Minor state*, territories nd ieogpages 
omitted. Hindi covers Hindustani and, 
Urdu. \ , 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

O N the night cf February nth Mr Shastri’s eight-month-old 
government teetered on the edge of disaster. An emergency 
cabinet meeting that evening had only widened the north-south 
differences over the use of Hindi as India’s official language. 
Heedless of the deep emotional ferment in the non-Hindi-speaking 
south, which had erupted in a nihilistic orgy of burning down 
central government installations in many parts of Madras state, 
one northern minister was reported to have suggested leaving it 
to the army to deal With the situation. 

The food minister, Mr Subramaniam, whose home town 
Coimbatore is one of the major trouble spots, had been urging 
Mr Shastri and other cabinet colleagues to make some positive 
gesture to allay southern fears. On his way back from the cabinet 
meeting, he decided he had been wasting his breath and sent in 
his resignation. Although one junior minister decided to follow 
his example, the senior southerner in the cabinet, Mr Krish- 
namachari, the finance minister, decided to stay on. This merci¬ 
fully prevented a complete north-south split which would almost 
certainly have brought the government down. 

The resignations (now withdrawn) reached Mr Shastri just before 
he broadcast an appeal reiterating “without qualifications” Mr 
Nehru's assurances rhat English would continue as the alterna¬ 
tive official language for as long as non-Hindi-speaking states 
wanted it to. Thi$ served little purpose because confidence had 
been undermined by the intolerance (or the stupidity) shown by 
Hindi zealots within the government and parliamentary party 
in recent months. Alarmed by their antics, even moderate 


southerners are insisting that assurances must be given legal form 
by an amendment to the Official Language Act so that infringe¬ 
ments can be taken to court. They feel it is no longer possible to 
depend solely upon good sense. 

Since no new issue of principle is involved in turning Mr 
Nehru’s pledge into law, Mr Shastri’s reluctance to do so has been 
interpreted by critics as implying that he himself has reservations. 
Some with long memories recall that the south was flooded, by 
mistake it was subsequently explained, by money order forms in 
Hindi during his tenure as minister of communications. Others 
raise a more substantive objection ; they point out that the Official 
Language Act as it now stands is merely permissive. It says English 
“ may ” be used in addition to Hindi. While Mr Nehru had 
succeeded in persuading people that 41 may ” really means 44 shall,” 
Mr Shastri’s indecisiveness in the face of the Hindi lobby '9 
pressures has made the south unwilling to take anything for 
granted. 

The south has interpreted the ministerial resignations as con¬ 
firmation that political battle has now been joined at the highest 
level. This persuaded students in Madras state to caU off their 
agitation the day after the resignations were announced—agitation 
that had claimed more than fifty lives, including five in Victim - 
style acts of self-immolation. But the respite proved shortlived. 
The demonstrations have spread unexpectedly to the adjoining state 
of Andhra, where the police have opened fire on mob* on the 
rampage. Demonstrations are taking place in other states as well 
but mercifully without violence. New Delhi has triod : to suggest 
that the left-wing communists are master-minding the revolt in the 
south. Most people are unconvinced. 
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Mr Shastri’i ijftpdqtt v 

for decisiona^tti^ of die jffelhis sum¬ 

moned them to a conference next ’Tuesd^^^iibk^iS in* the 
hope that they will help him evolve-a Statutory formula to meer 
the south’s poinr of view. The withdrawal on February i6tb of the 
two southern minister?’ resignations suggest that he is ready to 
go quite a long way to meet them. But that will not be easy; his 
room for manoeuvre has-been reduced by the pressure that Hindi 
fanatics are mounting to; Cbupicrf southern* ^ par?- ; 

military Hindu organisaiitfct,Tlie" RS^Tias rnaoe^it known that it 
will not take a slight to $ndi lightly. Unless the Hindi*speaking 
chief minkttn can summ t^ enodgh;courage to agree upon a com¬ 
promise/'the conference may preegutate a complete breakdown 
with gfayc consequences for Indian unity. 

Tbs danger is fortunately recognised. Mr Gandhi^ foremost 


distipfe Vhjoba^ Bhavfti fas^(wbidh l)fr«n|ed ofi 

dm iif ^Iftcmpt tataifce jfetipW^ee scm*M Nlhfii?^4lau«ter, 
Mtft Ildin iGaS^dhi, has pM@icl| itrged rethinking on fee Hindi 
"issue fed he# statfd is endorsed by several Cabinet colhagues. 
Congress party president, Mr Kanraraj, contimres silent, but there 
is no mistaking that his sympathies lie with the south. He perhaps 
feels that northern obduracy over Hindi is playing right into the 
hands of the s:paraiist Tamil parn, the DMK. This, p$Qy A 
. bouncy to^t^ capita] but jf Wtlfe £c|tth durfig 

the past three wdeks ; if may even revivSits secessionist pleas. - 

While few Indians take the secession idea seriously, an extreme 
anti-north posture is nevertheless a good electoral gimmick. It 
c&ttld lfese the Congress party Madras state at the next general 
debtioir in 1967, a prospect that Mr Kamaraj and other Congress 
members from the staje must find particularly odious. 


WEST GERMANY 


Military Aid frtom Germany 


FROM Ot/n BONN GORRESFOMDFNT } 

It would have seemed nightmarish less 
than twenty years og6 to haVei dreamed 
of a German army sufficiently} restored 
to be able to train and equip Africans for 
war, and to' ‘ ship weapons pnd war 
material worth sohie £30 million to—of 
all takers—Israel. If that is too alarmingly 
simple a statement of today's feality, it 
is hone' the leas the upshot of what is 
happening. German staff officers, cabinet 
minister^ senior civil servant?, and a 
handful of parliamentarians ha^c known 
of these transactions at least sipce 1962, 
but the Bundestag as a whole and the 
general public have come to be aware of 
the extent of the commitments only 
through the great rumpus precipitated by 
Hexr Ulbricbt's projected visit to Egypt 
op February 241b. 

Arms shipments to Israel apart, German 
military aid to other countries is invested 
nowadays with little secrecy. But it is 
not called that in official parlance; 
“ equipment aid ” and “ training aid ” arc 
the fashionable terms ; and tho.se con¬ 
cerned in it make a point of explaining 
that if id bting given with wincing reluct¬ 
ance, solely ih deference to importunate 
Nato partners such as the British and the 
Americans, especially the Americans. The 
1965 Federal budget provides for an ex¬ 
penditure* not counting aid to Israel, of 
167.2 million marks, or about £15 million, 
under these politic headings. The allo¬ 
cation has risen from 25 million marks 
in 1962, 38,5 million in, 1963, and 125 
million in 1964. All anhs and equipment' 
sent abroad arc taken from existing Bun- 
deswehr stocks; nothing is bought to be 
shipped directly elsewhere. And of the 
weapons exported, only the small arms 
ore of Gcrmah make. 

The latest report on west German 
military aid in Africa and Asia can be 
summarised as followsi 
Ethiopia A trilateral agreement is being 


negotiated with the object of harnessing 
German,and Anjerican help in forming 
an Ethiopian frontier defence force. The 
training and equipping of some 3,000 men 
is contemplated. 

Guinea. Germany has- already contri¬ 
buted 10 million marks, largely in the 
form of motor vehicles and concrete 
mixers for military engineering projects. 
Under a new agreement^. 20 million marks 
is earmarked for training 75. Guinean 
soldiers in Germany, of whom 25 are 
already in the country. One Bundcswchr 
officer and six NCOs arc in Guinea. No 
weapons are being supplied. 

India. Germany has presented the Indian 
army with winter clothing for 10,000 men, 
at a cost of 5 million marks. 

Libya. Ten airforce pilots and ten air 
safety controllers are being trained in 
Germany. There is no formal agreement. 
Malagasy. Germany is training 55 air¬ 
force pilots and ground staff, and arrange¬ 
ments arc being made to supply six 
coastal patrol Boats. 

Nigeria. 42 Germans arc now in the 
country to advise the nascent Nigerian 
airforce. Germany has undertaken to 
train 160 Nigerian airmen (100 pilots, 50 
ground staff, and 10 technicians) with 
the Luftwaffe, and to deliver 26 Piaggio 
training aircraft, 30 Domier reconnais¬ 
sance and light transport aircraft, and 10 
Noratlas transport planes. Nigeria has 
the distinction of being 4 he only receiv- 
ing country to pay for everything. 
Pduitaii, An agreement is now being 
negotiated*—doubtless to the stimulation 
of India's constant distrust. 

Somalia. Germany has fulfilled ope pro¬ 
ject which, at a cost of 7.5 million marks, 
involved training a police force and 
equipping it with small arms, signalling 
apparatus, and vehicles. 40 Scfeali 
policemen went through a course in Ger¬ 
many 4 Negotiations for a second project, 


valued at 37.5 million marks, were broken 
Off when Somalia accepted Russian help 
Valued at 120 million marks. 

. Sudan, By an agreement signed in 1961, 
(fermany undertook to help for five years 
ih the training of six frontier, defence 
battalions, and to deliver small arpis and 
ipqft 3 ?r|. ■ Altogether 130 Sudanese 
soldiers arc to be trained in Germany, of 
whom some 40 arc already in the country. 
The project is estimated to cost 120 
million marks, of which the Sudan 
government has agreed to pay one-third. 
Tanzania. An agreement exists by which- 
Germany has undertaken to deliver 20 
of the small Dornicr planes that are going 
to Nigeria, 12 to 16 Noratlas transport 
aircraft (the exact number has yet to be 
fixed), and probably six coastal patrol 
vessels. All this would be a present from 
the incurious German taxpayer, but may 
remain largely on paper should Tanzania 
unequivocally recognise the cast German 
regime. A clause in the agreement stipu¬ 
lates that German aircraft and German 
instructors shall not be used for aggres¬ 
sive purposes outside Tanzania. But the 
Luftwaffe men stationed in Dar-cs- 
Salaam are uneasy. They hear of military 
planning against Portuguese Mozam¬ 
bique, sec Chinese arms passing through 
to the Congo, and wonder whether all in 
all they arc serving a good cause. 

The arrangements catalogued above 
were entered into with Nato’s knowledge 
and encouragement. The government 
made each one known at the time to two 
members of each of the three parties 
represented in the Bundestag, who were 
enjoined to silence. According to Dr 
Adenauer this procedure was also 
followed in 1962 when the secret arms 
agreement with Israel took final shape. 
Rut ojpt Wednesday, in the course of a 
debate on die budget estimate for the 
Federal chancellery, a succession of 
deputies protested that a better informed 
Bundestag would have corrected the mis¬ 
takes that have created new trouble for 
west Germany in the Middle East, and 
miiy in the future cause mischief in Africa 
and Asia. 
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In search of trade 


Today more fiercely than ever before, the battle of Britain's 
balance of payments is being fought iu highly competitive 
markets all over the world. Kleinwort* Benson ha\ e de\ eloped 
a range of services designed to provide valuable assistance to 
flic exporter. From the provision of overseas introductions, 
financing trade, arranging settlements in foreign currency and 
the raising of capital for majotOYCKi# contracts Kleinwort, 
Benson actively assist the trlnftmg of export orders. The 
Bank’s expert advice is backed by more than a century 


KLEINWORT, BENSON 

JJMITUU 

Mcrchan t Bankers and Advisers to Industry 

i.MabJmlwMT^ 

SI. A1.IVW S IIOl M GOLDSMITH ST IXlNUON 1.C2 M A Ns ion House ISM 
AI.DI HMVNmUY HOUSE JUPNDO«fcC2 WL Hopolitan 1797 
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billion dollar Japanese market 


One way is to open your own office in Tokyo staffed 
with 3,000experts on Japan’s industries, commerce and 
foreign trade. In effect this is what you get when you 
deal with Japan’s -largest general trading company, 
Mitsubishi Shoji of Tokyo. From its head office with 
100 branches and associates throughout the world*. 
Mitsubishi Shoji helped over 5,000 overseas firms do 
$1 ,500,000,000 worth of import-export business in 
Japan last year. Mitsubishi Shoji handles everything 
from consumer goods to heavy industrial equipment. 
Long association with other Mitsubishi enterprises (30 
of Japan’s largest corporations) gives you a priceless 
advantage when ejther buying,or selling in the.Japa¬ 
nese market.Tut Mitsubishi Sliojl’s proven Ability to 



WITH A MAGIC CARPET? 


Because export orders don’t grow on trees, that’s why. To get 
them, I’ve got to dart here and there, quite frequently at a 
moment’s notice. Speed Is all Important, of course, but I do like 
to arrive'feeling fresh and in good business shape. That's why 
I prefer to go by the Beagle company aircraft. 

Enjoy the comfort, the timesaving, the convenience of stepping 
into yOur own,company executive aircraft and, in no time at all, 
arriving hundreds of miles away, fresh and ready, for the 
business of the day. Enjoy the red carpet treatment which 
seems to follow executive aircraft dwners wherever they go. 
Enjoy the rich business rewards and the economy of operation. 
Enjoy Beagling to business ,.. your Beagle will serve you well. 


Work for vour firm. For complete information write to: 

A. 

General Importers & Exporters 

MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 



E AIRCRAFT LIMITRD 

8H0REHAM AIRPORT, 9HOREHAM-BY-SEA. dll S SEX. TELEPHONE: 9301 
REARS BY AERODROME, REARSBY, LEICESTERSHIRE. TELEPHONE: 391 


Union Branch: Bow Bells House, Bread Street, London, E.C. 4 


Overseas Jrado Netwsrfc: Diisseldorf, Hamburg, Paris, Milano, Madrid 


tnd 55 other major cities around the world 
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FRANCE AND EtRlTAIN 

Mdsentente Cordiale 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

G eneral de Gaulle's particularly amiable greetings for the 
new British ambassador on February l£th 9 and his kind 
words earlier at the press conference on February 4th, have given 
birth in London to flights of fancy about a revival of an Anglo- 
French entente., But trying to probe below the cordial surface 
in Fans, one does not discern any signs of a substantial shift 
in French policy towards Britain. As the late Professor Joad would 
have said, it all really depends what you mean by an entente. 

It is too easily forgotten that President de Gaulle never said 
kinder words about the greatness of the British people in war and 
peace than at Us press conference in January, 1963, when he was 
casting his veto on Britain's entry into the European common 
market. Britain was great, but did not, or would not, fit into 
the gaullist scheme. Now, Britain is out of the common market 
and the Labour government is unlikely to restart negotiations over 
membership. The other major bone of contention—the plan for 
an Atlantic nuclear force (ANF)—has been cast aside for the time 
being. Mr Wilson's ANF was as distasteful to the French as the 
multilateral force it was designed to replace. Both were possessed 
by the same original sin of perpetuating American leader¬ 
ship of the alliance. But the British move has indirectly contri¬ 
buted to the American decision to put off the whole thing. The 
victorious general may have reasons to be magnanimous; he has 
none to alter his policy. 

Within these political limits, the French see most scope for 
co-operation in the aircraft industry, where the British are some¬ 
times their indispensable partners. Since the British intention to 
scrap the Concord project had been attributed by the French to 
political motives, its resurrection is the more welcome. Other 
plans for joint production arc also greeted favourably. But the 
French are still cautious about the future. The most significant 
new project (th£ swivel-winged trainer-cum-fighter) will not 




tfcniu 'tfcbc.,1, 
for J 




^ejcwiw W.itsife «a 

<be fittest/ The; 

want *6 4 $ it wid* tteAtp 
The unanswered question 

he if the British gov&fim^ dpdkkS to * 4 go - . 

it* ttudear resources sceptics attyfotfc*r ; jmf' 

general would still be himself. fike 

France, still ha* all dWgreat powtir. It 
the permanei^f|iMiaAjers of tte S^ity Council It 
the Big FourIt also has a nuclear sword of spoilt 
kind. In otheir Words^hfhas the inatftments oh which the French 
president, rightly OH wrongly, relies to keep hfs leadership of a 
west European coahdon, and it would be a competitor for that 
primacy. ■ 1 . 

British gatiQists reject such scepticism and proclaim t%[t {Spiral 
dc Qaulte is eagerly waiting for tendon’s conversionfrom to 
Atlantic loyalty to his European faith. The French are lesk : con¬ 
vinced. Only this Week the astute M. Edgar Faure, qakedabout 
Britain's entry into the cOmmtm mtarket, went beyond the usual 
formula about accepting the rules of the Rome treaty to argue . 
that, since the purpose now is to get the countries of tasttifa 
Europe back into the fold, the west European system Ifti&t be as 
unAtlantic as possible and, preferably, strictly continental J^dNiit- 
tedly, M. Faure is not an official spokesman. But he is often 
used as an unofficial envoy and he is as Well able to interpret 
the presidential thoughts as anyone can he* 

In any case, the question is abstract. As things stand, no British 
government is likely to tamper with its Atlantic ties. But at his 
last press conference, General de Gaulle showed a growing aware¬ 
ness of the power of Germany, his chosen partner. This appre¬ 
hension may lead him to glance more frequently across the 
Channel. For all that, Paris and London are still miles apart on 
the central problem of relations with the United Sujfcs. What 
the French are offering now to Britain—and it is not new—is an 
agreement to disagree and to co-operate in friendly, fashion despite 
fundamental differences. The rest, as Verlaine would have put 
it, is literature. 


KUWAIT 

No Rubber 
Stamp 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KUWAIT 

our oil-producing countries—Iran, 
Saudi Arabia, Qatar and Kuwait—pro¬ 
visionally accepted the new profit-sharing 
deal that the oil companies offered them last 
November. Only Kuwait, it now turns out, 
has a parliament whose ratification of dis¬ 
agreement could not be taken for granted. 
Neither the oil companies nor the Kuwaiti 
government seem to have made sufficient 
allowance for this small rock in their path. 

The original oil company offer had written 
into it a time-clause making additional pay¬ 
ments for 1964 dependent on acceptance 
before January 26th: a condition that 
sounded v to Kuwaiti, deputies—first pre¬ 
sented with the agreement on January 19th 
—a little too much like a pistol pointed at 
their beads. At a special session on Janu¬ 
ary 23rd, the national assembly voted over¬ 
whelmingly {with the exception of the 
cabinet and five abstainers) to postpone a 


decision for two months to allow time for 
study and discussion. 

In the long-drawn-out negotiations be¬ 
tween governments and oil companies, no 
one, it seems, had foreseen the necessity of 
guiding the agreement through the Kuwaiti 
national assembly. The government did not 
receive the signed document until December 
31st; it did not table a motion until nearly 
three weeks later. 

Presenting the agreement to parliament 
three days before its deadline, the govern¬ 
ment could produce only the crude argu¬ 
ment: “Ratify, or we lose £10 million." 
Deputies called it “a threat laced with a 
bribe." Transcripts of the debate on 
January ,23rd, and again on the 26th (when 
the government made a last attempt to get 
the assembly to change its mind'), show that 
the mere articulate deputies weic dissatisfied 
with the oil companies' offci, and thoroughly 
distrusted their government's ability to drive 
a hard enough bargain. 

The assembly’s refusal to ruhber-stamp 
an agreement of great complexity, and of 
vital importance to the national economy, is 
easy enough to understand. What seems 
more curious is the government's mishand¬ 
ling of the whole affair. Its timing was 


inept, its stance lacked conviction, and it 
clearly overestimated the obedience of its 
lately born legislative body. 

Significantly, no leading member of the 
government put his weight behind the agree¬ 
ment ; it was left to Sayyid Omar, the head 
of the petroleum department, to try to push 
the shot-gun marriage through. There is 
evidently a lack of government leadership 
on this issue; this may be due to a split 
within the ruling family, to preoccupation 
with other matters, or to sheer failure to 
understand that an assembly with a mind of 
its own will also sometimes express it., The 
result has been to allow the radicals in tile 
assembly to carry fat more weight than their 
numbers warrant. 

Although the companies’ offer is nbw 
formally in limbo, few' people believe,that 
the time-clause was mere than an unsucwss- 
ful attempt to hurry the Arabs up. .New 
negotiations are expected to start soon : 
indeed, it is being said that some way. will 
be found to keep safe the endangered £10 
million. The companies have already said 
that their agreements with the other three 
countries still stand—in spire of an original 
proviso that they would be vahd only if 
ratified by four countries. 
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Maple leaf on high in London 


CANADA 

Dump 
Dief 
Week 

FROM OUR CANADA 
CORRESPONDENT 

W ith Canada's 
long- disputed 
new flag at last flying 
from the Peace Tower 
over Ottawa's parlia¬ 
ment buildings, parlia¬ 
ment reassembled on 
Tuesday to tiy to finish 
off its 1964 session, already the longest in 
Canadian history. Outwardly there is little 
sign of change except for the red maple leaf 
on the new flag streaming in the cold, clear 
sunshine of an Ottawa winter. But the 
political forces have been thrown into con¬ 
fusion, like a compass carried into an area 
of magnetic rock. It is touch-and-go 
whether the House of Commons will settle 
down at last into relative reasonableness or 
become even more truculent and factious. 

What its mood will be depends, largely 
if not entirely, on the Conservative party, 
which is just emerging from the ritual 
ordeal of its “ Dump Diefenbaker Week,” 
an event that has been staged in three out of 
four successive Februarys. In 1962 it was a 
half-baked palace revolution within the 
cabinet, which fell apart when Mr Diefen- 
baker got wind of it. Last year it was a 
full-scale convention at which Mr Diefen- 
baker—by then in opposition—tearfully 
pleaded for a vote of confidence. He got it, 
but the strength of his majority was never 
clearly measured. 

This year the engagement was fought out 
in a smaller forum—a meeting of the party’s 
national executive, which numbers just over 
130, erf whom xi6 were present. The meet¬ 
ing was summoned on the demand of the 
ten sitting Conservative members from 
Quebec, led by Mr Lion Baker, who had 
been named a year ago as the party leader’s 
“ right-hand man ” from Quebec. After a 
year in which he was never consulted about 
policy, and in which Mr Diefenbaker 
flouted every sensitivity of Quebec, Mr 
Balcer at last announced that he was think¬ 
ing of leaving the party. But as a final 
effort, supported by all his Quebec col¬ 
leagues, he asked the executive to call a 
convention to discuss the leadership. 

This time the proceedings were all in 
private. So was the vote. Party officials 
drafted a questionnaire to be filled out in 
secret. The first question was whether a 
party convention should be held. The 
second was whether Mr Diefenbaker should 
immediately resign. The Conservative 
leader protested so violently against the in¬ 


clusion of this second question that a vote 
was taken. The five men who had drawn 
up the questionnaire did not vote; the others 
divided 55-52 in favour of deleting the 
question. 

When answers to the questionnaire had 
been counted, the party president, Mr 
Dalton Camp, announced that the vote was 
against holding a convention and that the 
full results had been given to Mr Diefen¬ 
baker. He thus knows what margin of sup¬ 
port he has. But he has not chosen to reveal 
it. On the basis of the one voting result 
that was leaked from the executive meeting, 
most of his party and most of the public 
assume that it was very narrow indeed. Mr 
Balcer said on Monday that he himself 
would not leave the party just yet. 

Mr Diefenbaker himself retired into seclu¬ 
sion after the meeting just as he did after 
the 1962 election. But he emerged on Mon¬ 
day to salute the raising of the new Cana¬ 
dian flag against which he had fought so 
bitterly. This was another result of the 
secret questionnaire. At his own request 
the national executive was asked whether 
he should join in the flag-raising ceremonies 
or boycott theift: He was present. 

With the Conservatives so blatantly 
divided, Mr Pearson’s Liberal government 
might normally expect a fairly easy passage 
in the reassembled House. But it has 
troubles which even a divided opposition 
is eager to exploit. A judicial commission 
of inquiry, headed by Chief Justice Dorion 
of Quebec, is now in the middle of public 
hearings about an unsavoury mess involv¬ 
ing bribery, the Mafia, the drug traffic, 
influence-peddlers, Liberal party organisers, 
and several young assistants to ministers. 
If wrong-doing is brought home to any of 
the prominent Liberals involved, it would 
be very damaging to the party. 

Until Mr Dorion’s commission makes its 
report Mr Pearson is in no position either 
to “clean house”—as his opponents 
righteously demand-^-or to rebut charges 
of corruption. He is taking the position, 
natural to him, of suspended judgment. But 
there is joy in all this for the opposition. 
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ITALY 

The play's the 
thing 

M aybe it was provocative to try to 7 
stage “ The Representative,” Mr 
Hochhuth’s controversial play attacking 
Pope Pius’s attitude to the Nazi persecution 
of the Jews, in Rome on February 13th. 
Rome is not only the capital of a secular 
state; it is the city of the Popes and the 
spiritual centre of Roman Catholicism. 
The Vatican was within its legal rights to 
protest to the Italian government. Whether 
the government was wise to ban the play’s 
performance is a different matter. The per¬ 
formance was, in fact, technically private ; 
it was scheduled to take place in the base¬ 
ment of a deconsecrated church before an 
invited audience ; only a few people would 
have seen it. As it is, the hamhanded inter¬ 
vention of the police at the dress rehearsal 
and the subsequent imposition of a ban 
by the prefect, mi the instructions of the 
Italian government, has turned the incident 
into a cause celebre. 

In banning the play the government was 
acting in accordance with the conc9rdat 
between Italy and the Vatican, signed in 
Mussolini's time, which places a duty on 
the civil authorities to preserve Rome’s 
“ sacred character ” and to defend the 
Popes. The prefect is also required to 
preserve public order, and the right-wing 
press had called on Romans to stop the per¬ 
formance “by all means available.” The 
actors managed to put on their play at least 
once in Rome to a small private audience 
in a bookshop ; there is now talk of staging 
it in some other Italian city. 

Under the Lateran treaty, any offence 
against the person of the Pope, whether by 
act, speech or writing, entails the same 
penalties as an offence against the head of 
state. It could be argued that the play is 
an indirect attack on Pope Paul, who, as 
Monsignor Montini, was acting secretary 
of state at the Vatican under Pius XII. But 
it would be foolish as well as mistaken for 
the government to give way to any pressure 
to take action on these grounds; it would 
only give the Communists fresh ammu¬ 
nition for the anti-clcrical campaign they 
are already waging. 

Meanwhile, the Vatican is preparing the 
only really useful reply it can make to the 1 
accusations against Pius XII. This will be * 
the publication of all the documents con¬ 
cerning the relations between the Vatican 
and the Third Reich from the time of the 
signing of the concordat in 1933 unt ^ *945- 
Vatican archives are not usually available 
to historians until a hundred years after the 
events recorded** By lifting this particular 
veil, Pope Paul has shown that he is pre¬ 
pared to make a courageous break with 
tradition when events require it. 
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# * e Pigments for beautiful colours 

TIOXIDE titanium pigments are opaque, brilliantly white 
and used increasingly in a wide range of products where 
their performance gives unequalled standards of quality. 
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Now fly JAL to Tokyo any day of the week! 

From April let a JAL jet will take-off forTokyo everyday of the week. There will be five flights 
from London, two from Paris. You can fly over the North Pole (four flights weekly - that's 
more than any other airline) or south by the Silk Road (three flights). Only JAL fly these two 
direct routes to Japan. And if your destination is South East Asia, and across the Pacific to the 
West Coast USA, JAL schedules are increasing there, too. The same big, luxurious DC8 Jet 
Couriers operate. And you'll find the same attentive service aboard, from take-off to touch¬ 


down. See your travel agent 
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SOUTH VIETNAM 


Howrduhd 
can you get ? 



Dr Quat, right 


1 ROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 

S OUTH VIETNAM was given its' ninth 
government in fifteen months on Mon¬ 
day when the Armed Forces Council desig¬ 
nated Dr Phan Huy Quat the new prime 
minister. Dr Quat has a reputation of bang 
very “ round ’’—that is, good at pleasing 
everyone. He has lived up to his reputation. 
His 21-member government contains men 
from the country's various religious, politi¬ 
cal and regional groups, though they claim 
to have entered the government as indivi¬ 
duals, not as representatives of their groups. 
How long the government can remain in 
office, and whether it will be able to achieve 
anything while it does, depends on Dr 
Quat’s ability to make his heterogeneous 
ministers work together, while keeping on 
good terms with the Dharma Institute (the 
politically active body of Buddhist monks) 
and maintaining the support of the armed 
forces, and particularly thar of the comman¬ 
der-in-chief, General Khanh. 

The problem of getting the government 
to werk together may turn out to be easier 
than it seems at first sight. It includes the 
friends of Dr Quat and various politicians 
who have joined each successive govern¬ 
ment in the past year and can therefore 
have no very strong convictions. The 
government also includes several men con* 
sidered to be close to the Dharma Institute. 
This alone is unlikely to satisfy the institute 
which to judge from its past conduct has 
ambitions to control, not just to influence* 
the government. But if Dr Quat gives "full; 
satisfaction to the institute he will arouse 
cries of favouritism and discrimination from 
ether groups, particularly from the Romafl 
Catholics who are still smarting from the 
removal of the last prime minister Mr Tran 
Van Huong and whose mood is becoming 
ugly. 

Whether Dr Quat will really be able to 
govern, and for how long, depends more 
than anything else on the attitude of General 
Khanh and on what happens in the Armed 
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Forces Council. This setf-appointed coun¬ 
cil of 20 officers has assumed what amounts 
to sovereign powers. It appoints the chief 
of kite, chooses the. prime minister, selects 
the members of the civilian-military council 
that is to att as a legislative body and most 
important of all, provides the wherewithal 
to maintain law and order. When General 
Khanh deposed Mr Tran Van Huong he 
accused him of being unable to maintain 
law and order-rWhile, at the same time, 
refusing tht support of the armed forces to 
break up the demonstrations incited by the 
Dharma Institute,; 

The 8an^^M^tE^||vertakc Dr Quat. 
A further is that since 

General elected chairman of 

the Armed Fhw^^SMncil, his position de¬ 
pends on thtfpfipm among the military 
men. Shown forced out, Dr Quat 

would have !rfjGplfjftir him. But General 
Khanh is wOrki^Vtry hard to keep his 
majority in the ^ 

The same Sofgok Correspondent has h id a 
stab at prediction •%’ H e describes the shape 
of what her belief might one day be 
accepted asfa ( rnegcCfaled settlement attd 
“ honourable deeThe obstacles are all 
too clear , but in d blcak landscape it is worth 
presenting. 

A Saigon hope 

for the future 

;* r > 

F or peace in^ Victnam to be truly 
“ honourable, ’ the conditions would 
have to be: np^AhKti^jin capitulation, nor 
even a disguise%ppe pthe preservation of 
South Vietnat^^nbr^orial and political 
integrity ; the of the bulk of 

American fored^kw Vietnam. To achieve 
this, there would hive to be two separate 
but connected agreement. The first would 
be between alT> the; principal parties con¬ 
cerned ; the dteotief i purely inter-Viet¬ 
namese one between Hanoi and SaigOn. 

The internariohfel * agreement (essentially 
a ceasefire arrangement) should combing the 
military aspects of the 14-nation geneva 
agreement on Indochina in 1954 the 
main features of the Geneva agreement 6n 
Laos in 1962. It would therefore include 
the following points: an imrncdjjatc cease¬ 
fire ; provision for the withdrawal of 
American troops and the disbanding of 
National Liberation Front forces,; and *n 
international guarantee of the cease fid* imd 
of the political agreement to be Concluded 
between the two Vietnams. This guarantee 
would probably have to provide for’the 
.stationing of equal numbers of American 
troops in South Vietnam and,, say, Russian 
troops in North Vietnam. 

7’he agreement between the two Vietnams 
is a more complex proposition. It would 
have to take into account both international 
rcalities^and the* longing of. the Vietnamese 
people'for peace and for some, kind of 
national unification. It might be along the 
following lines: ; 


7dfr 

(t) Recognition of the two states cjf Vfct* 
nam. - ' ■ j, 1 1 ■ 

(а) The establishment ^ a Vlctnanieso 
confederation (which might eventually bo 
broadened to include Laos). 

(3) Joint selection of t president bf the 
confederation (perhaps Bao Dai, the bead 
of state in the eiriy1950s). 

(4) The two Vietnam? to have separate 

governments, parliaments, police, armies (to 
be limited to 100,000-150,000 metijf' fend 
diplomatic services. The presidents & this 
two states would be vice-presidents bf the 
confederation. f § ■ 

(5) The confederation would have U 
federal capital (perhaps Hu£),*a federal Bag, 
federal money andffildj^l drizcrtshipy 

(б) The administlaBvj^ military arid diplo¬ 
matic services womJ4. dc standardised in 
order to make ^VentUal-feuniilcation pos¬ 
sible. 

(7) Economic an$ technical affairs (devel¬ 
opment, trade, coflk^nications) would be 
handled jointly hp/a federal board of 
technical cc-ordination. 

(8) Economic aid „ Would be on a federal 
basis (although bilateral aid to one state only 
would also be possible). 

(9) Free trade would be guaranteed be¬ 
tween the tworVi^piarnty plus freedom of 
movement and limited tfoeaota of residence. 

An agreement <m thU basis would be a 
move towards peace^^nity ipd the de facto 
neutralisation Of tWo Vietnams. To 
ensure true peace and harmony, South 
Vietnam would have to accept some form 
cf socialism and North Vietnam would have 
to drop the more objectionable^ aspects of 
communism. Thjf alone Wpuld smooth the 
way towards eventual territorial reunifica¬ 
tion. V ' ‘, 

HUNGARY, v “'? ; V 

Cautious^adar 

B y comparison .. ^dudetne other east 
European countries and Russia itself, 
Hungary is tackling the delicate job of 
squeezing, the excess marxism out of its 
economic system in i a spirit of careful psid 
cautious conservation Or 6b at any: rateMr 
Kadar, the prime would like 

everyone to. think. Jn thfctefigthy survey of 
domestic and foreign affairs that he made to 
the Hungarian national :t. assembly on 
February xith, hewas at pains to emphasise 
the continuity and correctness Of his 
government’s pdides. He denied^ with 
apparent satisfaction, that there hsd $!ren 
any radical changes in economfje'pkhcy in 
recent years, apart from thc' mVger of 
enterprises into laj^er units. Where things 
had gone wrong the fault lay not db^the 
policies themselves, but in thos^ltyho 
carried them out badly. y ’‘ v 

Having said all this, Mr Rad^f men 
cautiously admitted that some change might 
be on the way. “ There are mor^ todthore 
signs,” he said, “ that the System of 
economic direction must be ; subjected to « 
thorough review.” He admitted that It was 
partly because the present highly centralised 
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Steeped in romance . . . the Giralda 
Tourer of Seville. Capped in gold ... the 
Scbwe-E[agon Pagoda, Rangoon. Veiled 
in fog (well, soine of the time) ... The 
White Tower of the Tower of London. 
And covered in glory, the man who 
knew them all, including the Fraction- 
• ating Tower,, symbol of BHC chemicals. 
The fact that it stands in our factories 
at Grangemouth and Baglah Bay is less 
important than what it stands for: 
petroleum chemicals, the raw materials 
for plastics, detergents, man-made rub¬ 
bers and fibres, and a host of other 
essentials of our age. The BHC Group is 
one of the largest producers of these 
chemicals in Europe. 
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economic direction was * stow^etomsytad 
£** Htmgarianindastry leaded 
W turn oMc good* that would not sell 
cither at home or abroad. He spoke 
favourably of the principle of profltabtlkyj 
and of increasing the autonomy of factor** 
But) he spoke unfavourably of 44 adveti^ 
turouscxperimcms ” and “ middliag/ s No 
hard decisions are to be even contemplated 
(“put on the agenda” was Mr Radar's 
phrase) before next year, In, the meantime, 
this year* the last in the current .five-year 
plan, is ro be a year, of consolidation, with 
a more modest, target for the increase m 
industrial production (44 per cerit) than in 
pteyk^ years,’ and wilh the ^mbhssis 
nnbty^n Quality rattier thad quantity.' \ 

the iofie pCM cKadar’p remarks’ oh 
economic policy,. taken' at tt^lr face.vaiiue, 
ww in fact ]ps. than,fair > {ft, 
industry # and, agility qf Hungary's ,ecdtu^ 
mists and planners. They are perfectly 
well aware—and have been tor some yearfrrr 
of the limitations of planning ; they are/ very 
much exercised by the pressing need to 
devise a more flexible system, to get rid of 
the stocks of unwanted ;obds, and tO J pro¬ 
vide incentives for factories to 1 produce What 
people really want to buy. They Oven 
imposed, at the beginning of last year, an 
interest rate of 5 per cent on industrial capi¬ 
tal. Hungary was the first of the communist 
countries to introduce what is—for a marxist 
state—a startling innovation, but Mr Kadar 
chooses to play it down. He has chosen 
also to keep the economic debate muted and 
to restrict the innovators to working in a 
piecemeal and unobtrusive way. 

At first sight this quiet and cautious 
approach domes oddly from the Hungarians, 
who are ndt ordinarily associated with 
either quiet or Caution. But in Hungary 
the economic and political pressures to take 
drastic action here and now are less com¬ 
pelling than in some other east European 
countries. Life, both in political and 
economic terms, is so much sunnier and 
more agreeable than seemed remotely 
possible in the years immediately after the 
1956 revolution that the dark economic 
clouds building up on the horizon seem 
faraway and comparatively unimportant. 

Moreover, the pressures that bear on Mr 
Kadar come not bo much from the 
liberalisers, who are thankful that so much 
has been achieved, as from narrow-minded 
communists who feel that what the country 
needs is more disdpliqp and regimentation 
and certainly not economic experiments that 
play fast and loose with their cherished 
marxist dogmas. This old guard, it seems, 
is not particularly numerous, but could be 
dangerous if the government should slip 
up bac|)y. Mr Kadar has in fact achieved a 
delicate balance. He has, moreover, sur¬ 
vived Mr Khrushchev’s fall, and is 
probably stronger as a result. But in the 
circumstances it is natural that he should 
have emphasised the importance not of 
change, but of the precarious stability that 
the Hungarians have so surprisingly 
achieved. Perhaps, at this stage, a good 
many Hungarians would prefer it that,way. 
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CHINA 

H 3 If* Steam 
Ahead 


RftOM A COBRE&PONDENr iNjetUNA 


L ike certain parts of the*-Bible,- China 
gives the irapre&iofl of being craggy 
and awe-inspiring "but more than a little 
misty when it comes to matters of foot. The 
visitor is reduced to adulation or irritating 
detective work on relative trivia, 41 Since 
1958, under the guidapee^of the 1932 y 
technical innovations ] h^e| pyejH fme," f 
This is the kind of cneerfurbut almost 

SSSfeu 

«ift 

1959) it is that it is 

dowty climbS^ back from the Piasters that 
followed the dver-hurried Great J-eap For¬ 
ward of 1^58 Ind the ensuing mfcgtof bad 
harvests/ At the recent Nati^jfl 
Cbrigrew inFeking, which ends# on Jana 
ary jth,MtChou En-lai, the pfttfk mirastar, 
fixed the start of the next five-year plan for 
1966; by then it will be three years over¬ 
due. 


Even after two fairly good years, the pace 
of economic .advance is still sluggish ; much 
of the heavy industrial capacity that was 
expanded so rapidly and thoughtlessly in 
the late nineteendiftics still remains under¬ 
used or, in the small units, dosed. In the 
steel plants, managers arc particularly cau¬ 
tious and edgy about revealing, any details ; 
they make statistical comparisons with 1957 
in order to disguise the disastrous slump, of 
the early ’sixties, and, when pressed, tend 
to take refuge in some meaningless party 
formula. 

In one small Shanghai tube-making plant, 
for example, your correspondent eventually 
discovered, after much probing and an ex¬ 
tended tour of the plant, that tubes were 
being made only in one week out of five, 
the other four being devoted to shaping the 
tubes in various ways. The director of the 
plant insisted that there was no problem of 
steel supplies, but he appeared to have no 
idea at all what his annual supply of steel 
was. In a larger steel plant, the manager 
admitted to having difficulty in storing nis 
output; even so, two of the plant’s six 
workshops were dosed and less than half 
of the chimney stacks seemed to be smoking. 
At the moment, the output of heavy indus¬ 
try is strictly controlled through the supplies 
of raw materials and the government’s heavy 
emphasis on quality. With the govern¬ 
ment’s increasing interest in foreign trade 
quality is becoming ever more important; 
on the whole managers were more anxious 
to display the variety of their output than 
its- physical volume. 

Light industry and chemical fertilisers 
seem to be, doing better than stecL A new 
fertiliser plant in the south, which was de¬ 


signed to produce] 133*000 tow^of taumi 
ttiuwi' and; sulphur2product.oacl^ year* 
proudly claimed tn ham teachedan annual 
output of 159*oOa tons. Wheat itw*a|endy 


suggested that this 
•ftodoua pluming! 


Implied 
!* -the' manager 


jfltftmsited# wUse^vaguelfr that as th*r level 
of* over-production mA also: tom^nfied 
by tho ataf^ if he 

was righMberp mvvt&ll bc rnaMbm of 
double panning., The piam was aaid to be 
operating onthrec eight-bour shifts for 
about 360 days a year. Unfortunately, at 
the time of your correspondent’s visit the 
final workshop was closed atari 

.10 judge by the .experience of earlier vif'— 

ttSM* ' 

clearly been carelessly installed. 

On Hie ofWr 1 hand,' 1 the important 
§jW*k» ^twoKxt^.indijwaj, whfpfc 
t#utra,tes o^/pro<hicing r for .eifoet^ seeded 
tabebQpming, But in spite of its bopm, 
Jtqe industry is JwdJy helping , to ^reduce 
unemployment. The, plants, consume much 
capital but tittle tyb^ur ;. and the ^tiatipn 
is made wprse by thij respltS of . tlfc, govern¬ 
ment’s campaign in 1961 to cut the urban 
labour force. This problem, however, does 
not worry the managers, who measure them¬ 
selves against American standards instead 
of the more, appropriate Indian ones ; none 
of them would ever admit that their plant 
co^ld do with more skilled or technical 
labour. Indeed) it was difficult to discover 
any concrete problems at all Most insisted 
that they had never had any worries over 
raw materials, sales!, power or transport; 
the assurance over, transport came, from a 
steel plant which .still haj to f^y it#, output 
over the Wliampo river because! the planned 
bridge has not b$:n built 

The potential clash between the profes¬ 
sional .management aud the party 'does not 
seem to have developed very fat yei But 
there is certainly friction between jtbe (now) 
old duffers who , joined confipunists 
between 1946 ana 1949 Ind, Mow form 
China’s middle-level industrial management, 
and their younger lieutenants. The first 



Front' Shanghai, if& jttCpm 
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have* usually earned their present jobs 
through merit acquired in quite different 
fields; most of them are poorly educated 
and find it hard to keep track of all the 
figures. The younger men are in manage¬ 
ment because of their industrial knowledge 
and they are quick to correct their elders. 

In general the state of the economy seems 
to be stable and mildly healthy ; the stability 
of prices all through the slump and the re¬ 
sulting scarcities is perhaps the biggest 
tribute yet to the regime’s efficiency. The 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY.IN INDONESIA 

W hat would Indonesia be like without 
President Sukarno ? Worse on the 
whole, is die line still taken by Americans 
who visualise chaos strewn around the 
islands. But better for us, is the thinking 
in Kuala Lumpur and London where the 
impact of Sukarno's policy of konfrontasi 
has been more directly and more painfully 
felt. The expectation is that without 
Sukarno so many long repressed inter¬ 
necine forces would be released that the 
pressure on Malaysia would be relieved, if 
not altogether abandoned. Reports about 
the president’s illness, flashing around 
jecently, have given these hopes fresh fuel. 

Although the ministry of information in 
Jakarta has been pooh-poohing the rumours 
about Sukarno’s illness as wishful thinking 
on the part of “ imperialists, colonialists and 
nco-colonialists ” (these terms always come 
in a festoon, never singly), the leaders of 
Indonesia’s proscribed Socialist party are 
convinced that the president is seriously ill 
of a kidney disease. They claim, moreover, 
that he is refusing to take his doctors’ 
advice to be operated on because of his 
reluctance to give a chance to a prophecy 
that “ Sukarno Will die under the knife.” 

But perhaps the strongest evidence that 
something is going on is the present 
manoeuvring of Indonesia’s political groups. 
Both friends and foes of President Sukarpo 
are anxiously trying to demonstrate their 
personal closeness to Bfing Karno. A recent 
attempt jto form art organisation of Indo¬ 
nesians living abroad, with the aim ot rally¬ 
ing a force of ektemal opposition to 
“ Sukarnoism*” was brought to nothing by 
the argument that notiris the time, not to 
oppose, but to close up around the presi¬ 
dent. 

This was also the motive behind the 
effort of Chairu! Saleh and Adam Malik, 
two senior members of the “Nasakom” 
cabinet (the coalition of Nationalists, the 
religious parties and the communists) 
known for their anti-communist views, to 
establish, last December, a new movement 
spearheaded by the Body for the Promotion 
of Sukarnoism (BPS). The intention was 
to provide a receptacle for the president’s 
power to flow into once he himself was dis¬ 
abled or dead,; it might even have had a 


emphasis on quality and variety is having 
an effect, and obvious economies are being 
encouraged—Hike the double-decker trains 
now running between Hengchow and 
Shanghai, or the buses with trailers that 
ply in most big cities. But underpinning 
the relatively small industrial strticture is 
agriculture ; and it is success or failure on 
the land that will ultimately determine what 
happens in China’s cities. 

A second article by this correspondent, on 
agriculture , will be published next week , 



chance of success since, to begin with, it 
received the president’s own blessings. 

But its organisers made a tactical error 
in overtly stating the movement’s ami-com¬ 
munist purpose. This drew the strident 
and effective hostility of Mr Aidit, the PKI 
(communist) leader. Overnight, gangs of 
communist workers daubed every inch of 
wall-space in Jakarta, Bogor, Bandung, 
Malan and Madiun with tarbrush slogans, 
such as: “BPS Kontra-RevoJusi,” and 
“ Hidup Bung Karno, Ganjang BPS ” 
(Long live Sukarno, chew BPo). Sukarno 
got the message and choked off the new 
movement before it could gather enough 
power to do more than squeal. 

The liberals then fell back on their 
second line of defence by trying to put new 
life into the Parti Murba—the rump of 
the old “ trotskyite ” movement once led 
by the legendary Tan Malacca. But early 
last month the Parti Murba was squashed 
underfoot. The communists then started 
mobilising all their resources of propaganda 
and demonstration, concentrating their 
attack on the liberals in the Nasakom 
coalition. The intensity of the onslaught 
shows that the communists, who up to now 
have been content with having earned an 
official place in the government, are con¬ 
cerned to entrench themselves close to the 
centre of power. 

The communists made this intention 
abundantly clear when they unsuccessfully 
demanded that the if million peasants 
whom they claim a$ their supporters should 
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be given arms. Nobody in Indonesia has any 
doubt that Mr Aidit, expecting the regular 
army to follow General Jam and possibly 
the non-communist political leadership, was 
making a pitch for his own army. The queer 
logic of the situation is that the PKI has 
its roots in a solid membership, while the 
liberal leadership, whose parties are banned 
by decree, has none and must depend on 
the support of the army. 

The sense of crisis caused by this game 
of musical chaifs has been intensified in 
recent weeks by two developments: Presi¬ 
dent Sukarno’s decision to boycott .the 
United Nations, and by inflation unprece¬ 
dented even in Indonesia, The walk-out 
from the UN ba$ dismayed many Indo¬ 
nesians, although the dismay is tinged with 
respect fqr the president’s resoluteness. 
This doggedness in the face of world 
opinion, and the willingness to go it alone 
if pushed into a comer, are distinctive fea¬ 
tures of Indonesian psychology and must be 
reckoned with. * 

The rupiah, still officially rated at 45 to 
the dollar, dropped in the “ open ” mar¬ 
ket at the turn of the year to a record 8,500 
rupiah to the dollar. A labourer’s wage is 
still about 400 rupiah a day but prices have 
risen suddenly to about 1,000 rupiah for a 
kilo of sugar, 1,500-2,000 rupiah for a kilo 
of chillies (an essential item in the com¬ 
mon diet of rice and sambal) and 600-1,000 
rupiah for a kilo of rice. Ludicrously, five 
exchange rates are operative between the 
official rate and the 44 open ” rate, at which 
most transactions are in fact done. Tourists 
get 570 rupiah for their dollar, senior 
officials and customers at the Hotel Indo¬ 
nesia get 3,000 rupiah. The government 
is trying a new disinflationary device: bank 
withdrawals are limited to two million 
rupiah a day. Currency operators who had 
been withdrawing as much as 40 million 
rupiah a day were sufficiently inhibited by 
this to cause the rate to drop to 6,500 rupiah 
to the dollar, but only for a few days. The 
trend is still upwards. 

By the laws of economics and public 
finance, national bankruptcy, mass starva¬ 
tion and civil disorder might have been 
evident long ago. For more than ten years, 
the ruin of Indonesia has been regularly 
predicted by economists, visiting journa¬ 
lists and the western diplomatic corps. 
True, the main industries of Indonesia are 
possibly the currency printing press and 
the manufacture of slogans, but the dread 
day of national reckoning never seems to 
come. Except for a brief spell last year 
when the rats ate the rice crop, there has 
been no evidence anywhere in Indonesia 
of starvation or even widespread malnu¬ 
trition. Jakarta is not by a long way as dirty 
or a$ wretched as many other oriental cities. 
Indonesians appear to be capable of a kind 
of acceptance that is sustained, not by 
miserable resignation to their fate, but by 
a capacity for laugffter and pride. In a 
single generation, Indonesia’s 103 million 
people, living in an archipelago of 3,050 
islands, have achieved a sense of aarionhood. 


INDONESIA 

Musical Chairs in Jakarta 
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to Spain : 





Spain gives so muck yet Ukessolittle. From the colourful pottery of Las 
Palmas to hotel rooms at less than £2 per day in, sun-drenched Malaga, Spain 
offers Europe’s most beautiful travel bargains. 

Fly to Spain in comfort and confidence aboard Iberia Air Lines. The lavish 
service, luxurious surroundings and superb cuisine make you forget you’re 
flying. Pampered as the passengers are* Iberia’s meticulously- maintained 
Caravclle Jets are even more so.Many of our pilots have a million or more flying 
miles behind them. 

Take Iberia to Spam. You’ll bring home memorfel tolqtta 

For Information or reservations, see your Travel Agent-or contact 
Iberia Offices In London • Birmingham • Dublin * Glasgow • Manche ster 



At* LtHarm o* ***** 
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Asian 
' Rubicon 

WASHINGTON, DC 

T hat the bombing 
attacks on North 
Vietnamese camps on 
February 7th, 8th an4 
11 tfi are. a new depar¬ 
ture in the Indo¬ 
chinese war needs no 
argument. But, in the 
chilly silence that has followed the last American attack, nobody has 
known exactly which Rubicon it is that has been crossed. Plainly 
these actions give notice that the United States will ho longer stay 
on the defensive when its men in Vietnam are slaughtered in their 
beds. Unlike the action in the Gulf of Tonkin last August, Which 
was a response to a naval attack on the American fleet at sea, the 
bombings also assert the doctrine that Hanoi is responsible for 
guerrilla actions in South Vietnam. Beyond this point thefe are 
areas of shadow, for instance on whether th^ doctrine of reprisal 
applies to the slaughter of South Vietnamese, which is going on 
all the time, as well as to that t>f Americans. 

President Johnson spoke on February 7th of Hanoi's “more 
aggressive bourse of action against both South Vietnamese and 
American installations " as the occasion of the first reprisal. A 
statement after the third and heaviest 011c said that in the pre¬ 
ceding three days c “ a large number of South Vietnamese and 
United States personnel have been killed in an increased number 
of Victcong ambushes and attacks." Thus the White House did 
not confine the quarrel to the blowing up of the American billet 
at Qui Nonh, though without doubt it was this that occasioned 
the third raid. The complaint made is a more general one ol 
infiltration and murder on a mounting scale. Hanoi is deliberately 
left in uncertainty over whar will be thought worth a reprisal aud 
, what will not. There have been times in the past year when it 
was conceded in Washington that the military problem in South 
Vietnam was primarily domestic—mainly, that is, one of dissi¬ 
dents within South Vietnam using arms obtained (never mind 
how) from the southern troops. This theory has been laid aside, 
perhaps in part because an improvement in the flow of intelligence 
has been bringing in vastly more evidence of the extent of Hanoi's 
direct involvement, and no doubt also because of the bigger scale, 
tighter co-ordination and wider spread of the recent guerrilla 
attacks. At all events, the prime responsibility is laid on Hanoi. 

On this assumption a further area of shadow lies over the scale 
and spread of future reprisals for future disasters. So far, leaving 
aside the affair of the Gulf of Tonkin, the American raids have 
been confined to camps and staging posts in the southern portion 
of North Vietnam that are part of the guerrilla lines of communi¬ 
cation. Towns, industry and the whole northern plain have been 
left alone.' Apparently there are, to put it cold-bloodedly, still 
plenty of targets left to bomb without striking at the vitals of 
North Vietnam. But, equally, military opinion in Washington 
tends to be that blows carefully designed not to be mortal, such 
as have been struck up to now, have also no chance of deciding 
the course of the war. Such an opinion may cause the military 


advisers to be regarded a& warmongers, but ft & a fuhttkto of 
military advisers to tell their civilian chiefs what Will m btk, in 
a mihtary sense, and what will not. President jfohhSdn has to 
Weigh this advice against his larger responsibilities, while he await! 
the next guerrilla assault. During ibis interval the official thfebry 
is that the decision on whether the war is K> be widened “lies 
With the North Vietnamese aggressors, 9 * to quote the White House 
statement of February 7th. It is not a wholly comfortable thought. 

One of its more uncomfortable aspects is that, things stand. 
President Ho Chi Minh is invested not only with the power of 
peace and war in east Asia, but also with a degree of control 
over the course of Americana-Soviet relations. That MrKoaygifl 
was in Hanoi when this chain of violence flawed up. is resided 
in Washington as an unfortunate mischance. ^InoriUgehce had 
brought many indications in the past two or three month! that 
more, bigger and more violent guerrilla attacks were oq |h^ Way 
and it had been decided in principle, probably tWtf moitthO ago, 
that, if the things happened that did happen, there would have 
to be retaliation. What brought Mr Kosygin to Hanoi is a mutter 
of speculation, but wSat took place while he was there piit him 
in a position of horrible embarrassment. .> * 

Back in Moscow, Mr Kosygin and his colleagues are now- faced 
with the difficulty of showing the necessary degree of vehement 
hostility to American policy in the Far Bast while continuing, if 
possible, to push Soviet-Americait relations towards the improve¬ 
ment that the Soviet leaders are believed still to desire-—thenewest 
example of Moscow's general dilemma at the prCsCnt time. The 
next move is, or was to have been (which, is not yet dcarX the 
exchange of official visits between Washington and Mosoow. 
President Johnson said early this month that discussion had been 
going on with the Russians about these projected visits. He was 
hopeful of success and is believed to want to go to Moscow first, 
in June or July. But, after the reprisals in Vietnam, carried out 
so nearly under Mr Kosygin's nose, this discussion has stopped. 
In the present suspense and uncertainty, Mr Johnson’s travel plans 
can make no headway. If the pause continues and the appre¬ 
hension dies down, then perhaps in a fortnight or a month the 
project can be taken up again. 


How to Help Farmers 

Washington, dc 

P resident Johnson's message on agriculture, sent to Congress 
on February 4th, was preceded by the customary exhilarating 
row within the Administration, in Congress and among the various 
farming organisations. This year it fell to Mr Kermit Gordon, 
the head of the Bureau of the Budget, to spark the tinder. A 
passage in the federal government's Budget said that, given the 
market outlook, “ farming alone cannot be expected to provide a 
decent living in the future for more than about one million farm 
families, even with continued government assistance.” A Speech 
made by Mr Gordon in November elaborated this train of 
thought in an effort to distinguish the realities of,assistance for 
farmers from the conventional assumptions about what this assist¬ 
ance does. As he pointed out, supports for agriculture, begun in 
the nineteen-thirties to relieve rural distress and continued.through 
the nineteen-forties, as a means of stimulating production* have a 
far different use at present. The dominant problem now is the 
irresistible progress of farm technology and toe sujpport? of today 
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exist to cushion^ disruptiv^cffects of that reyoUtiiap. r , . 

Price support £$wfp jjbcm^, qtialificadhni ;rae*jgj5t^ , tf 
restrain the floodlnrtc^thcn^rkek the chosen inched of Httialnibg 
farm fftcomes. It follows that the federal government's largesse, 
something between.$3.5 billion and $4 billion a year, is distributed 
more Or less in proportion to the volume of crops offered for sale. 
Mr Gordon estimated that four-fifths of if went to 1,000,000 rela¬ 
tively prosperous, farmers who, he said, were fully capable of pro¬ 
ducing the eheire requirements of the United States in agricultural 
products and of meeting the demand for commercial exports as 
well The remaining fifth of the money spent on commodity pro¬ 
grammes was spread thinly among the other 2,500,000 farmers, 
“ who do not now and wha cannot in the future be expected to 
operate successful commercial farms.” No support programmes 
would rescue these poor farmers ; what they needed was “ assistance 
in the painful transition to non-farm jobs,” 

In airing these views Mr Gordon was not yielding to mere 
didactic impulse.. He was trying out on the public various elements 
of a possible, new farm policy to see what the reaction would be. 
At the heart of this embryonic policy seems to have been the idea 
of restricting the amount of subsidy paid out to very rich farmers 
and diverting the money, saved to alleviate the social condition 
of the poor farmers and, where practicable, to ease the “ painful 
transition ” for them* Why President Johnson should have wanted 
to sound out the reaction in advance is not clear. On the part of 
the farm interests it could hardly have been other than adverse. 
Organisations of small farmers such as the National Farmers’ Union 
do not want to see their members eased off the land, however 
humanely. Of the Farm Bureau Federation, which represents; the 
bigger farmers, it might be said that, unlike the old French radical 
party,; it wears its heart on the right,' with rugged Jeffersonian 
individualism, and only its pocket-book on the left, with govern¬ 
ment supports and controls. No conceivable government policy 
will ever heal its ideological turmoil. This policy certainly would 
not, since it would have continued to wound the heart while aiming 
a shrewd blow at the pocket-book. 

I11 fact no new policy had reached the point of application. In 
arguments about agriculture the remedies are never clear and the 
frqnts arc usually confused. The question, as it fell to the Presi¬ 
dent for decision two weeks ago, was merely whether to move a step 
further towards clarity at the expense of treading on some toes, 
in the end Mr Johnson, rejecting controversy for the sake of con¬ 
sensus as is hia way, deleted a passage that would have argued in 
rather general terms in favour of differentiated treatment for three 
groups, the 400,000 or so farmers who are really well off, the 
600,000 who are less well off but tolerably viable and the multitude 
of operators of small marginal farms for Whom no economic future 
can be foreseen on the land. Both conservatives and liberals are 
reassured and mollified by the deletion. The disappointed ones 
are those who hoped that the so-called honeymoon phase of the 
new Congress would be marked by bold rationalist innovations. 


N O great economic innovation marks the farm message. Sub¬ 
stantially, the existing commodity support programmes are to 
be maintained or renewed with, for the most part, only minor tidy¬ 
ing up and rationalisation of detail. The total cost will apparently 
be allowed to rise moderately, although the ingenious presentation 
of the federal Budget‘makes even this less than crystal clear. The 
chief concrete innovation is to put on a long-term basis what is 
called “ cropland adjustment,” the arrangements to encourage the 
turning of land to other than agricultural uses as one means of 
preventing surplus production getting out of haind. Landowners 
are paid by the acre, and in addition are rewarded with higher sup¬ 
port prices for their crops from the rest of their land, for taking 
a proportion of their land out of arable production and turning it 
to pasture, forest o t At present this is being done on annual 


contracts. The proposal is now to fhabe c^jtr|cts c| gg jp tfo 
jre|r*r 'jtyefy aflows limiter pjw&ictftp (qL&&grow|pg pulfwood 
in the South, for instance) and may enable the Department of 
Agriculture to withdraw from arable use something between 50 
million and 80 million acres over ten years. If the programme is 
persisted in the cost will eventually be high, perhaps $1 bfflion a 
year at the end of ten years. But there will be some,,compensating 
economies, since payments will no longer have tp otxifiade/for 
unwanted crops fronfct 3 ^| # fmen ’* land. ■ , 

tn other Ways the mmge indi&te* •oradcMtfofis step! awards 
a new approach* ‘^The ^botion if makes between the economic 
problems of agriculture production and the social problems of 
rural poverty is not exactly new but at least this time, with tbj 
poverty programme and the various related efforts taking shape, 
the claim to be equipping itself with the instfu- 

mefitl to mate a:tt^ pu tbe social aspect. One difficulty is that, 
vdrilelj^^ and can draw attention to their wants, 

Overlooked. The President 
ijpt 'w«fast^ii% all tti| federal departments and 
^ ,, _ v ‘ Ipfe distributed equitably between 

urban and rural ateai there is to be an administrative review of 
the obstacles in the way of this and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
to take a general responsibility for applying this idea through 
a new JEural Community Development Service. 

Following a suggestion from the National Agricultural Advisory 
Commission, Mr Johnson, proposed putting another distinction into 
effect, this time between surplus stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation as part of its effort to support prices kqd stocks 
held deliberately aa reserves for national, disasters or emergencies. 
The probable dimensions of the new National Food Reserve have 
been mentioned only unofficially, but they, include perhaps*600 
million bushels of wheat, 45 million tons of feed grains and six 
million bales of cotton. Mr Johnson commended the Advisory 
Commission for its usefulness, but he also gave it notice to quit 
in order to make room for a new body less exclusively representa¬ 
tive of the producing interests. This Commission on Food and 
Fibre Policy will be entrusted with a general review of agricultural 
policy both in detail and in general. 


Farm output 
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People on farms 
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“ Farming,” said the report of the President’s Council of Econo¬ 
mic Advisers last month, “ has been transformed from a way of 
life into a business.” But, depleted as it is, there is still a farm 
population that holds to a way of life. Its average output a man 
hour is lour times what it Was in ^40, but its position in the 
market place is weak and the farmer’s share of what the consumer 
spends on food declines persistently.' An extra element of in¬ 
security in the farmer’s existence is his dependence on export trade, 
which is fully twice as great-4i7 per cent as against 8 per cent-—as 
that of the American industrial producer. Thhs it is more neces¬ 
sity than choke that makes ’the Adminlstrati6n exert itself In tjic 
negotiations on the Kennedy Round of tariff reductions to preserve 
the access of American farm products to foreign markets and par¬ 
ticularly to the rich European Economic Community. 

Mr Christian Herter, the President’s Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, visited 1 the European Commission in Brussels 
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early this month and since then Dr Mansholt, a vice president 
of the commission and its chief agricultural authority, pas been 
in Washington. The upshot is a modest but welcome sign of 
movement in the sluggish agricultural side of the Kennedy Round. 
Washington has been pressing for a date to be fixed for the sub¬ 
mission of off erf wjtichwpuld enable negotiations on agricultural 
trade to start. Now the European Commission has agreed that 
negotiations on grain may begin on April ist, but says that it will 
not be ready to discuss other products until mid-September. Even 
this is not a hard offer; still to Washington it is something that 
any dates have been mentioned at all. 

Dr Mansholt went oS frpm Washington to Dcs Moines, Iowa, 
to address the National Farm Institute. Warm and cheerful as 
he Was, h* offered no substantial comfort on any matter to be 
negotiated. The Americans tried and failed to get the opening 
of the agricultural side of the Kennedy Round and the method of 
bargaining synchronised with the industrial negotiations. They 
want betri^ ac£*sa|o die Europeanmarket md they want tariff* 
and otter ' ' a view to mtuting them; 

Df Mansholt reiterated at Dtp Monies the proposal that alt 
eldtmtl' of agricultural protection should be ascertained and 
“ bound / 1 that i$, frc«en for an Agreed period of years. To dm 
Americans this approach does not promise, any liberalisation, of 
agricultural trade at all. As Mr tterter’s agricultural specialist 
Mr Irwin Hedges,efcplained, the share taken by agricultural pro¬ 
ducts in America’s total export .trade is so large (in the cases 
of the EEC, Britain and Japan it is as much as a third) that, jf 
the negotiators find themselves reducing tariffs on industrial pro¬ 
ducts while merely freezing the existing level of agricultural pro¬ 
tection, reciprocity will be impossible t6 achieve.. 
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The Americans fear that, ppepute^m9^^s;..|ypicul- 
tural system gets properly into its stride, mey wifibe reduced to 
the level of residual suppliers ; that French grain will soofi begin 
to displace American grain in the other countries belonging to 
the EEC; and that they will also hfivc to pay, by,. way of the 
common market levy, for substantial French exports Which will 
compete with American grain in other markets as well. The 
Administration's tactics are still y> show patience and express hope. 
But this is not at all how the Kennedy Round was intended to go. 


More for Mann 

L ast week Mr Thomas Mann, an old Texan friend of the Presi¬ 
dent, who has been responsible for Latin America, moved up 
to third place in the State Department, after Mr Rusk and the 
Under Secretary, Mr Georg* Ball. Mr Mistakes the place of 
Mr Avercll Hiteimafvtte^ whose star has Ahmed 

less brightly tt|ce Mr Jopnifon A entered the White House. Mr 
Harriman was Under Secretary OfState foe Political Affairs While 
Mr Mann will be Under Secretary for Economic Affairs; the rides 
are mtetehadgcable and it is rip to the President to decide which 
function he. wishes to emphasise. Mr Harrinjan’s skill in negotiat¬ 
ing (particularly with the Russians) will not be lost; he is to be 
an ambassador at large, amiable for specific assignments, the post 
tQ which he was first appointed by Mr Kennedy When the 
Democfats returned tri power in 1961. 

Mr Mann, a career diplomat, was picked by President Johnson 
in December 1963, to add realism to the idealism of the Kennedy 


Tourist Drain 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The controversial proposal that a tax of 
$50 or $joq might jje levied on each 
American going abroad hat found no 
place in the President’s cures for the 
deficit in the balance of international pay- 
' incuts. The only recommendation about 
foreign travel was that Congress should 
reduce frpm $100 to $50 the foreign pur¬ 
chases Which * rewriting traveller can. 

. bring in duty-free ; this exemptito would 
pe limited to goods, accpmpariying the 
^ tourist. But Mr Johnson left;Americans' 

. |n no doubt that it was patrtatieto spend 
;-their holiday* at home. - 

■ , In the vgtf ; accounting by which the 
.government assesses its balance of inter¬ 
national payments the tourist fraction 
plays a surprisingly large part. In 1964 
the travel deficit (the amount by which 
American tourist expenditure abroad 
exceeds that of foreigners in the United 
Suites) came to over half of the total 
deficit of $3 billion. In 1963, the last year 
for which figures are complete, some 13.5 
million Americana went outside the 
country while fewer than 6 million 
foreigners (including some $ mtiikxt 
Canadians) visited the- United States. 

Four years ago the government, 
trouble^ by fills one-sided traffic, estab- . 


Deficit on Tourism - 3 
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fished the United States Travel Service to 
attract foreign visitors ; last year a cam¬ 
paign bCgdn to persuade Americans, to 
theftj hwn country first. One df the fiifffc? 
cultles in attracting foreigners to file; 
United States was its reputation as an 
expensive place to visit. Otters have 
been the Travel Service's cramped budget 
(only $3 million this year) and the need 
to spare the feelings of the private travel 
agencies. 

Nevertheless, foreign visitors (excluding 
Canadians) have nearly doubled since the 
USTS was set up. It now has offices in 
London, Frankfort, Paris and Rome, in 
Sari Jaute, Bogota and Mexico City, and 
in Tokyo and Sydney. Travel procedures 
such a* the obtaining of vi*aa have been 
W$ef,' e*aier ; s foreign governments 


Foreign Visitors Thousand 

'excluding Canadians; visitois 



(notably the J^aneae) }luive been per*, 
suad^d to , loosen; restrie- 

rions f and private cit&mf fo 43 Ameri¬ 
can how offer bospatifUty to foreign 
visitor**, ' <■ - 

Bargains in travel pave been arranged. 
In addition to cheap infccrhal air and coach 
fares, agencies and hotets now offer trans¬ 
port and accommodation (though not 
, meals) for $r6 a day. 'Hie 14 See USA w 
drive has also benefited’ from cheaper 
trans-Atlantic air fares (though this is a 
two-waystreet) and, in 1964, from the 
World's Fair in New York The fob pf 
the USTS would be much easier if the 
average foreigner spent as much In the 
United States as tffe average American 
spends abroad. But at; lewte the ^tourist 
gap didfifr? Vflden *1 \ v ^ „ 
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Now light helps Toray make nylon faster—at less cost 



Research is a way of life at Toyo Rayon 
(better known as Toray). Recent dramatic 
proof is the discovery of the PNC* Process 
for nylon fibre production. 

Specialists at Toray\s research laboratories 
have worked out a ‘’photo-energy” method 
that utilizes the energy of light to produce 
OAprolactam f the intermediate for nylon 6. 

Thi& is a Complete departure from con¬ 
ventional procedures, reducing the produc¬ 
tion $tepS; f from four to twp St great sav ings 
' in time arid money. 

Tpray has also discovered an exclusive 
, . new technique for making polyester (Toray 
■W TETOR<)N») by a continuous and direct 
|X>lyhl6f|&tion method. This, too, permits 
■ drastic reductions in production time and cost. 

V//- Success like this has helped Toray become 
tfie 1 WottfTs third largest synthetic fibre 
ft&nfyfjuc.lurer, with an annual production 
capacHy of 103.000 tons and annual sales 


£145 mrjlion. We make fibres for almost 
4‘^Very^purpose, as well as plastics, films and 
/ - resihSyttnd export to more than 100 countries. 
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policy toward Latin America; his handling of the Alliance for Pro¬ 
gress and of relations with Panama has impressed Mr Johnson 
deeply. Now there is speculation in Washington—spurred by 
Mr Rusk's curious absence in Florida during the past tense week— 
that even higher things may be in store for Mr Mann, The present 
Ambassador in Panama, Mr Vaughn, is to step into his shoes 
as Assistant Secretary cf State for Latin American Affairs but not 
into those as Special Assistant to the President in this field, his other 
post, an appointment apparently no longer considered necessary 
with Mr Mann's promotion. 

Mr Johnson also seems about to appoint his own man fcs Secretary 
of the Treasury to succeed Mr Dillon. Mr Donald Cook, who 
began his career in government and has retained many, outside 
interests in his job as president of the American Electric. Power 
Company, is said to be solving, under presidential pressure, the old 
problem of how to serve his country without jeopardising all his 
private pension rights. Up to now Mr Cook has been happy to 
act as one of the President's most influential outside advisers* 


Featherbeds Take a Beating 

T heki- was a comforting bustle in most Atlantic and Gulf ports 
last weekend as dockers began to move the mountains of 
cargo piled up during their rhirty-three-day strike. It took a 
month to clear the back-log in 1963 after a strike which lasted 
one day longer. This year’s stoppage is supposed to have cost 
the economy over $2 billion, but such price-tags have little mean¬ 
ing when much of the damage can be recouped. The fact that 
such arrears have to be worked off (at premium pay) is one reason 
why dock strikes tend to be begun lightly and are hard to end. 
In fact, in a handful of ports—the biggest are Miami, Galveston 
and Houston—the mediators are still hard at work. 

What has exasperated the shipping companies and the public, 
both weary of repeated dock strikes, is that this one seemed so 
needless. Ports jyjch as New York, where a handsome settlement 
had been reached and ratified, remained idle in deference to the 
not altogether unreasonable tradition of the dockers that all ports 
stay shut until all can reopen. But under pressure—from the 
President, the National Labour Relations Board and the courts— 
the union abandoned its tradition, saving Mr Johnson from the 
disagreeable necessity of asking Congress for labour legislation. 

The shipping companies can now count on four years of labour 
peace, an unprecedently long period ; they have also won the right 
to cut away some of the featherbedding (made-work and unneces¬ 
sary jobs) which makes American ports so costly. The natural 
attrition of the labour force means that this will be accomplished 
without costing any docker his livelihood. What was not noticed 
so widely was that at the beginning of the same week thje railways 
were free of any threat of a national strike for the first time in 
five years. This is the happy result of an agreement reached with 
their 44 non-operating ” unions—telegraphers, maintenance men, 
dining-car workers and so on. Like the settlement reached last 
year with the men who run the trains, it gives the railways the 
right to eliminate unnecessary jobs (though not by more than 
6 per cent a year, even if natural attrition is higher, unless business 
falls sharply). About 300,000 men are covered, the largest 
number ever affected by an agreement of this nature. Two indus¬ 
tries have thus adopted the principle that, while jobs may become 
redundant, human'beings do not. Featherbedding (which has 
its roots in the fear of unemployment) i$ not as widespread in 
America as people think, as Professor Leiter poixits out in his 
recent book*. But the principle now being established should ease 
the adaptation te a constantly changing technology. 

* Featherbedding and Job Security. By Robert D. Leiter. Twayne 
Publishers Inc., New York. 238 pages. $5. 
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Booming 

Birth 

Control 


4500 - 
Thousand 

TOTAL LtVf SIXTHS 



T he hint df a 
change in the 
Vatican's attitude 
toward birth control 
has produced A ^onwder4)k,^w ah? 
circles. • - 
hi$ State of the'* 
have been uni 
u&onr knowledgeii&’&i 
lation.” Surpri$ii>gfyi : 'th#* 

45 million Roman Catholic^ 
the wfobps of f^deral agencu _ „ 7 __, ... 

the various projects on popidatfoij ^ 
have had TO hold to an 

The Public Heafth Seryice h particularly Imping 
the scope of its research into the problems <s 
tion; it finds its present Ventures—aigb projects reviving about 
$7 million—all too modest considering tfo enormity of the 
problem. Mr Johnson himself has been Bold enough to ask that 
the free birth control programme in the District of Columbia (run 
by the federal Office of Economic Opportunity, which is also happy 
to have a freer hand on this issue) be more than doubled. .But 
the greatest impact df the change in attitude will probably he seen 
in American aid programmes overseas. Soon the "Agency for 
International Development may be able to offer more than ** demo¬ 
graphic studies”—help with clinics, perhaps, and training for 
doctors, although stopping short of handing out actual devices. 

Many state and local governments, worried about the increasing 
numbers of mothers and children dependent on welfare payments, 
are also eager to shed their inhibitions about, family planning. 
The city of Baltimore is opening five clinics this month and 
California hopes to add a dozen new ones to the dozen opened 
last year. Some states—Alabama and Florida, for instance—-have 
had tax-supported birth control centres for years, but most of 
the 21 states committed to such projects are recent converts. 4 The 
whole issue has suddenly lost its tabooed status outside of govern¬ 
ment as well. The American Medical Association has voted for 
the first time to enlighten its members on the relative merits 
of vurious contraceptive measures. And the Amalgamated Laundry 
Workers have begun to give information (including advice bn the 
rhyrhm method, acceptable to Roman Catholics) to those in its 
ranks. All this makes it even more ironic that Connecticut, Massa¬ 
chusetts and Minnesota still forbid the sale of Contraceptives or 
the dispensing of advice on their use. The Supreme Cdiirt is soon 
to rule on the constitutionality of the Connecticut statute. 

American parents, however, seem to be interested ‘in limiting 
their families without any prodding from officialdom. The number 
of live births in the United States dropped ih 1964 for the third 
consecutive year and the fertility rate for the, seventh. It is tempting 
to attribute this reduction to the popularity and falling Cost of 
oral contraceptives. About three million American women fought 
these last year at prices now between $2 and $6. for a month’s 
supply. But sociologists feel that a mote subtle development may 
also be responsible. Americans of varying incomes, ftce& and 
occupations seem to be abandoning the postwar* ideal of a very 
large family and deciding that somewhere between two and four 
children is the right number to produce. 
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Neckanj^ Neck in Steel‘?nooS 

FROM A .<foRRESPONDENT IN PITTSBURGH f * * '} A £ t 

S om^ 600,coo member^ of the United Steel Workers of America 
trooped to the polls last week ahd managed oilly 'tt> contri¬ 
bute further to the uncertainty over who is to lead America’s third 
largest trade union. After dragging on for days, most unofficial 
counts gave a majority of less than 5>000 votes to Mr I. W. Abel, 
the secretary-treasurer of the vafym, who challenged the incumbent 
presktaDt; Mr David Jf. McDonald. The tallying was so confused 
that the possible margin of error ift greater than Mr Abel’s pre¬ 
carious Majority and officials ofthe union are betting that ulti¬ 
mately a new election wiU be ordered. 



President and Secretary-Treasurer 


What the unioh—and an impatient stdcT industry—faces in the 
meantime is the tedious official count which begins this weekend 
and could go on for \yeeks. Both sides have sent men into districts 
that went against them to gather evidence for challenging votes 
on the grounds, for example, that no ballots were received by 
a branch in Florida which would have supported Mr McDonald 
or that counting procedures were unsatisfactory at a Chicago 
branch/ headed by Mr A^d’s campaign chief. These protests 
must be ruled on, one at a time, first by the union’s three official 
tellers, then, by its executive board. Since this is controlled 
narrowly by Mr Abel, the official Wser is almost certain to go 
farther and appeal to the Labour Department under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act. If the department finds cause to believe that there 
were sufficient violations to affect the outcome, it can order a 
new vote under its supervision. This ruling can be contested 
in the courts. 

Naturally the situation has done little to quiet the fears of the 
country’s steel mills, and their customers that bargaining on a new 
contract, already suspended for.more than a month because of 
the election campaign, will be delayed until top close to the strike 
deadline on May 1st for any agreement to be reached without 
a stoppage. Immediately there was speculation that President 
Johnson might be forced to seek some way out, perhaps by urging 
the union to accept the pleas of the managements for an extension 
of the contract. The union is likely to insist that a later settle¬ 
ment be made retroactive, but the companies maintain that this 
is against their policy. (In the tin-can industry, however, the 
contract, ymh the USW was extended with retroactivity last Sep¬ 
tember and, although the extension runs out on Anarch 1st, both 
sides may simply let die date go by unnoticed.) Meanwhile, the 
question of who will be talking for the union add* considerably 
to the complexity of the situation, industry officials remained 
quiet through the. campaign but are kpown to favour a jMcDonalij 
victory; because this would maintain .continuity in the bargaining. 

Mr McDonald has already won a tentative agreement from the 
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Alan Wood Steel Coimpaay,*riM^ near Philadelphia 

that.fcjnotf among the eleven ooraptiAisi which batgam iuintly with 
the unionj-The agreement defines more dearly what Mr McDonald 
means when he speak*; of * total job security,?*/' a ' goal 
he proclaimed last autumn. It provides for sharply increased pay¬ 
ments to those thrown out of jobs,; including Support-for odder 
workers as long as they are unemployed or until they are pen¬ 
sioned ; tht>poorest unemployment programme only supports a man 
for a year. The union has indicated to the big mills that it wants to 
discuss such a plan with them. 

: Mr Abd has not attacked the Alan Wood settlement but much 
of his campaigning suggests a more traditional approach to bar¬ 
gaining, with the stress on wages and pensions. He hat also ex- 
pretsedpreferenoe for a shorter work week rather than the periodic 
13-week holidays for long-standing employees negotiated fay Mr 
McDonald in 1963 as a means of creating jobs. The companies 
are likely Vo resist any sudi demand as being far too costly. At 
least for the record, they Have tried to build a case for keeping 
the added annual charge of the coming settlement to 2 per cent 
of current labour costs, now around $4.37 an hour ; this was about 
the increase resulting from the settlements in 1962 and 1963, but 
the umqrft jitsists that those weU reached in far* poorer times. - 


America the Beautified 

RESIDENT Johnson continues to confound admirers of crisp 
English prose by uttering platitudes that mean something. 
Lardy,,in a,“natural beauty message “ to Congress, he came up 
with tie .New Conservation (and a Parks for America Decade) ,to 
make the Great Society beautiful. But the anaesthetic tags should 
not disguise the fact that Mr Johnson is the first President to set 
up beauty in itself as a national goal. What is more, he specified 
just what funds and which programmes were to make the dream 
come true. Like his predecessor of a half century-ago, President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who first rallied Americans to the cause of 
conserving nature, Mr Johnson wants more national parks—twelve 
of them. But be goes much further, asking that cities be made 
beautiful too, not only with parks but with more open spaces. He 
also, wants new legislation to purify the air, water and soil and tp 
keep the great rivers of the wilderness unspoilt. Federal highways 
should be landscaped and bordered by wild flowers, not by hoard¬ 
ings and the graveyards of abandoned cars. In short, America must 
not only protect its natural resources but also salvage what has been 
blighted, both in town and country. 

Bvit beauty begins at home. Both the President and Mrs Johnson 
have aonpunced their determination to make Washington, DC, and 
.the area around the Potomac River shining examples of loveliness 
for the rest of the country. Mrs Johnson will tackle the city itself, 
assisted % an enthusiastic First Lady’s Committee for a More 
jBeaudful Capital. They hope by summer to have begun scattering 
flowers, kiqsks apd benches around a city that has good basic lines 
but top little make-up. ,The President has put his Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr Udall, who is now in raptures over the swift poli¬ 
tical ascendancy of nature, in charge of the master, plan for the 
Potomac. And Mr Laurance Rockefeller, brother of New York’s 
.Governor and a zealous conservationist, has been appointed to head 
a White House Conference on Natural Beauty in May. The 
crusade for. beauty is certain to produce a lot of jokes. There will 
probably be considerable opposition, too, as new Restrictions tighten 
controls on agricultural chemicals^ on disposal of wastes and scrap 
metal an4 on advertising ^ong highways^,; But in the long run 
the President’s; message will probably emerge a? Jwstorjc-—the firs* 
reminder to hh, affluent cpuntR5fmen that ugliness, Hke poverty, 
is .all around them and that the powers of government might 
eliminate it; : 


AMERICAN SURVEY 
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Central functional control, separate operating g^ppi, reten 
tion of individual company IdeatUea stronger; tehasls on 
the personal responsibilities of individual eypcmves, and 
Improved benefits for employees are all part df.the recently 
published “Change In Organisation” plan fiftr tfa Vickers 
Group of Companies. ; 

The main chants w£l be the 
transference, as ftom tae end of 
March, of all .the group's wholly- 
o)rned subsidiaries iat&e U.K. to 
Vickers/ Limited.' JtihMdt the 
new development* .... the 
setting up of a Snipbufldfiog Group 

•ratiog.Vlckerfl Bhlp- 

_On similar lines 

to the Vickers Engineering Group 
Board already In being. 

Great emphasis is being laid on 
the decentralisation of authority 
and the consequent increased 
responsibility of Individual exe¬ 
cutives. at the same time retain¬ 
ing the identities and traditions 
of the Various establishments. 


£im CEMENT PLANT 
SHIPPED COMPLETE 
FROM BARROW 

A n order fo r plan t worth ovor£.b r. 
and weighing 1.700 tons, is now 
on board the mpe Star Line South 
Africa Star . This new plant, the 
ereetton of which is being super¬ 
vised and commissioned by 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 

Ltd, is to extend the works at 
Portland (near Wlumgaroi, New 
Zealand) of Wilsons (NZ) Portland 
Cement Ltd. It will increase pro¬ 
duction by over 250,000 tons of 
cement.per year. 

The shipment—which has been 
loaded at Vickers Barrow-in- 
Furness works—oomprlseearotary 
kiln, 12 feet 6 inches and 13 feet 
6 inches diameters by 465 feet long, 
and all onolllary plant and equip¬ 
ment. The machinery, which 
embodies all the most modem 
features in this type of plant, has 
been loaded direct from the 
Barrow works into the vessel and . . . _ * 

will be discharged at the port of change in order to increase our 
Wbangarei... within five miles of efficiency and thereby provide the 
the cement factory saving time greatest possible assurance of full 
and money. and t continuous employment for 

Sir Charles later mentions the 
new sickness boneflt scheme. “In 
1962 we brought lii new Group 
pensionand life assurance schemes. 
We did this becaase we believe 
that all those wlxo work for 
Vickers should have some security 
when they have retired as well as 
when they are working... Wo now 
propose to offer to all hourly paid 
employees or Vickers Limited a 
newfhee sickness benefit scheme.*' 
The letter concludes *T am 
telling you about all this In a 
personal letter because I am con¬ 
vinced that the suocess of Vickers 
and of All who work for the Group 
depends upon ©dch pf you under- 1 
standing what we are doing and 
wny We are doing it.*' 


NEW SICKNESS BENEFIT SCHEME 

In a personal letter to Vickers 
employees Sir Charles Dunphle, 
Chairman of Vickers, explains the 
reasons behind the re-organisation 
and says “The Vickers Group now 
consists of a number of separate 
companies, some large ana some 
small, some only partly owned by 
Vickers Limited and some wholly 
owned. This organisation has 
worked well in the past, but it is 
not the best in the conditions of 
today. I am therefore convinced 
that the time has come to make a 



The corvette G.N.S . Kcta, hunched oh January i&ikby 
Mrs. J. E. Bossman, wife of the Ghanaian Afnbaseador in 
Paris, at Naval Yard, Walker-on- Tyne. Kcta was buiH/or 
the Ghanaian Navy m collaboration with Vospers Limned 
of Portsmouth . 


THE ABC OF ACV 



A series of articles —“A plain 
man's guide to ACV design and 
construction”—Is currently 
pnearing In “Air-Cushion 
chicles** written by Mr. G. H. 
Williams, Dipl Tech (Eng), 
GIMeohE, GradRAeS. ACV's In¬ 
clude hovercraft and the articles 
ore intended to guide amateurs in 
Utldlng their own hovercraft 
abides. Mr. Williams, who has 
3*teosive experience of ACV work 
started as an apprentice aircraft 
" the Supermarlnc Works 

rmstronga in 1955, 
the South Mar 

yn X ‘ 

“ ‘ i*-- 


he Is at present engaged on re¬ 
search work tor a Ph.D degree at 
the Imperial College of Soience 
and Teohhology, London, and his 
work Should prove to be of value 
In connection with Hovercraft 
development. 

"Air Cushion Vehicles' 1 is a 
monthly supplement to “ Flight" 
published bit Ihffe Transput Pub- 
licatlons Ltd. 

lu the Litho-Prints : m $$4 Awards 

the award for outstand 
nieal achievement ' 

*ic Press Lt 
offset; 
itand 


1 


Scholarship. Ifnder this last-a ward h* a Vlckor** company, 
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Now PRESSURISED PENGUIN 

Zimmer Agency 

n yrn ' m and all. nun Unusual application of Oxygen Therapy 


Hans J. Zimmer AG, of 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, 
has been granted the exclusive 
rights, except those held by Union 
Carbide as licensing agents, to 
solicit prospective licensees for 
thenewjprooesh f<fr th* 
of cyclohexanone to cattrolaotone 

with oentoetfoacid, ih athembW" 
quant otSiWufelon of ooprolactooe 
to caprolactam with ammonia, 
by the prooess owners, Union 

Mw.rewsrax 

United States and CanAd*. 

Zimmbr arealreedy foe pro¬ 
prietors 1 ^ techniques for the air 
oxidation of cyclohexane to cyclo¬ 
hexanone. This process when 
followed by the two new Union 


caprolactam. It offers eoonomic 
and technological advantages and 
avoids the production of big 
quantities of ammonium sulphate, 
a sometimes unwanted by-product 
of the conventional processes. 

The conventional techniques for 
the production of caprolactam 
and ammonium sulphate from 
cyclohexane, phenol or aromatic 
amines can also be provided by 
Zimmer. 

CANADIAN CONTRACT 

Hans J. Zimmer AG and Union 
Carbide Canada Limited. Toronto, 
have concluded a contract con¬ 
cerning the construction of a poly¬ 
merization and spinning plant. 
The plant will produce Nylon-6 
for further processing to multi¬ 
filaments, yam for carpet fibres 
apd tyre cord. Zimmer will supply 
tbs k^w-how. engineering and 

t *A con52c?for technical assist¬ 
ance assures a long-term od- 
operatlon of the companies. 

NYLON PLANT FOR GREECE 

A contract for the construction 
of a plant for the production of 
nylon—the first of its kind to be 
established In Greece—has -lust 
been received by Zimmers. It Is to 
be built for Vomvix SA, of Athens. 


Since their development by engineers and medical scientists 
oTVioMr* 0roup Research Establishment sit Smminghill, 
Be r kshire, hyperbaric exyge* chambers have been usc4 
increasingly to the treatment of disease* involving oxygen 
deflckndyv These include diseases of the arteries, heart 
and lungs* 

* Thi chambers ace essentially a 
me thdd of supplying apatleritvd th 
firesqnrisqd oxyg<& and fchqy grq 
easy to use and nave wide applica¬ 
tions. Small chambers have been 
employed with marked success in 
the treatment of asphyxia in the 
new-born. 

A unique example of their use 
was seen when a gen too penguin 
named “Tot” became 1)1. The story 
was told by Mr. Peter Fairley in 
the “Evening Standard 0 of 
January 22nd. 

Tot came to the London Zoo 
from the Antarctic on H.M. ice 
patrol boat Protector. Soon after¬ 
wards he became very sick and was 
found to have contracted the 
disease known as aspergillosis. 

Aspergillosis la a fungus which 
spreads through the lungs and is 
not unknown in humans. When 
penguins get it they usually die. 

The Zoo’s vet.. Mr. Oliver 
Graham Jones had heard about 
experimental treatment of fungal 
infections using hyperbaric oxy¬ 
gen. He telephoned Vickers re¬ 
search laboratories at Sunnlnghill 
where Tot was shortly afterwards 
taken and placed in an oxygen 
chamber. After an hour he was 
much better. The treatment was 
repeated each day, an hour at a 
time, and foOWguin continued 
to Improve, during his stay at 
Sunnlnghill # 0 $ was kept supplied 
with whitebait and herrings 
fetched from a local fishmonger by 
a Vickers chauffeur. He was also 
provided with a large block of ice 
against which he slept, as pqn- 
gulns like to be cool. 

After a week of treatment, Tot 
was cured. When he returned to 



the Zoo his keeper said he looked 
’’even more robust and better 
looking than the other penguins”. 

OXYGEN—THE LIFE-SAVER 

A further development is a much 
larger version or the hyperbaric 
chamber — again the work of 
Vickers Research Establishment 
— in which adults suffering a wide 
range of maloonditions can be 
treated. Because it resembles, in 
appearance, a Lotus racing oar It 
is nicknamed the “Lotus bed". 
Medloal experiments over a very 
wide field are now being under¬ 
taken with this. 

X-RAY THERAPY 



Hyperbaric oxygen chambers com¬ 
bined with X-ray therapy have 
been used to treat cancer. The 
Radiation Division of Vickers at 
South Mkrston lias been making 
Important strides in the fight 
against this disease with Its work 
on linear accelerators. The Divi¬ 
sion has produced accelerators for 
hospitals, and industrial and 
nuclear research establishments 
In many parts of the world. In 
addition to its own facilities at 
South Marston the Division draws 
on the conventional engineering 
resources of other Vickers works. 

Recently announced was the 36 
million volt linear accelerator 
being made by Vickers for Chur¬ 
chill Hospital, Oxford. This mach¬ 
ine will enable a cancer patient to 
receive radiotherapy while he 
undergoes an opera tlon—a me thod 
untried In Britain so far. * The 



Barrow 
prepares for 
Europe’s 
biggest launch 

Preparations for the launch on 
Mich 17th of the BP tanker 
British Admiral, at 1(11,000 tops the 
biggest yet to be built in Europe, 
are Well advanced; 

The unusual method has been 
adopted of fitting .out British 
Admiral before launching. All 
machinery has beeu lnstalied and 
in addition to being Europe’s bJg- 
gesf tanker she will also be one of 
the heaviest vessels ever launched 
in the United Kingdom. 

This procedure will enable the 
tanker to make her maiden 
voyage only a few weeks alter 
launching! 

WEYMOUTH 
SCHOOL OF 
HYDRAULICS 

The Hydraulics Division of Vickers 
Engineering Group is shortly to 
open a training Hchool at Wey¬ 
mouth Works. Tho Division in¬ 
tends to provide courses lasting 
four to ten days to help engineers, 
sales representatives, dealers, ser¬ 
vice engineers and customers’ 
maintenance mechanics. Instruc¬ 
tion given at the school will cover 
all technical and commercial 
aspects of ‘VSG* and Racine 
equipment. The lectures, suppor¬ 
ted by films, slides and visual aids 
will deal with basic hydraulics as 
well as advanced techniques in 
order to give the widest benefit. 
Working models will be used to 
demonstrate different types of 
hydraulic equipment. The training 
school at Weymouth Is contained 
in a single large building. Among 
tbeexcellentfacllltlesarealecture 
room which may also be used for 
olne and slide projection: a 
demonstration room; a dining 
room and lounge and a library. 

Customers Interested in further 
details of the courses, which are 
expected to laBt from four to ten 
days, are invited to write to 
Vickers-Armstrongs (Engineers) 
Limited, Hydra olios Division, 
Weymouth, Dorset. 
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moved irit o position and raised in a 
fraction of the time required for 
Uuildiniyr and with no outlay on 
erection materials. Because the 
“floor'’ overlaps the base, any 
number of “Vickers" can be 
butted together to give any 
area.. 

In use a “Vickers" iH wheeled 


At one time it was considered politic in the film world to 
maintain great secrecy about set building and special effects.. 
More recently it has been realised that cinema audiences are 
appreciative of the skills and accomplishments “behind the 
scenes’* without in any way losing their enthusiasm for the 
illusions seen on screen* 

For over eighteen years Vickers 
have contributed to the illusions 
Jn a unique way b.v providing 
“Vickers Rostrums" for most of 
the films made at the Pinewood 
Studios of the Hank Organisation. 

A "Vickers" is essentially a 
wheeled rostrum or platform 18 
feet 6 inches long by 1*2 feet wide, 
which is adjustable in height 
from 3 feet minimum to 14 foet 
maximum. 

The apparatus was never offici¬ 
ally christened and the. generic 
name is bequeat hed through usage 
over the years. 

VARIABLE HEIGHT 

Originally specified by the Studio 
in order to save time, labour and 
mate rials costs, and built to tills 
specification by Vickers, the 
Pinewood Studios now have 48 
of these unique “Vickers" which 
ai*e frequently hired to other film 
companies and Audios. 

Prior to their advent, the set 
designers and builders, when 
required to provide levels other 
than the sound-stage floor, were 
committed to erecting timber or 
tubular steel structures with 
solid floor's upon them. The 
“Vickers”, with its own floor of 
variable height, can be rapidly 




. •* 








and three feet depths (providing 
heights varying by one foot). When 
in position the “floor" is raised by 
means of hand-operated chain 
hoists attached lo its corners and 
the required tubular frameworks 
are built up—much the same aw 
the now popular home-workers do¬ 
it-yourself portable scaffolding. 

The rostrums are of inflexible 
rigidity and have a. carrying cap¬ 
acity (a rigidly oontrolled safety 
margin well within the “Vickers ’ 
potential) of 2 a tons at 3 foet down 
to 1 ton at 14 feet maximum 
height. 

4 TW0 OF A KIND 9 

At Eastortime film goers will 
have the opportunity of seeing 
Morecambe and Wise, choice of 
the Variety Club of Great Britain 


The Royal Opeia House set at Pinewood Studios 





Metropolitan-Cammell Limited, a Vickers Associated Com¬ 
pany, are currently delivering ij battery locomotives to 
London Transport . Equipment was wanted for handling track 
maintenance and breakdown work and these locomotives 
have been specially designed for these requirements . Some 
will be engaged in the construction of the new Victoria Line 
and the order follows an earlier contract for 244 tube cars 
also for the Victoria Line and an earlier contract for 1,0$9 
tube cars • The locomotives have alternative sources of 
power, conductor rail or battery . They can use power from 
the conductor rail at 600 volts, and two can move a 250 ton 
trailing load at so mph, Otherwise the locomotives derive 
their energy from their own batteries and this facility could 
be used either in the case of accident or during maintenance 
hours, from midnight to 5 a.m. Under these conditions two 
locomotives can haul the same load at 15 mph . 


for the title of “Show Business 
Personalities of 1964", in the 
premiere of their first feature film 
“TheIntelligence Men". What the 
audience will twt see are the 
“Vickers" used to build the stage 
and boxes of the replica of the 
Royal Opera House, Co vent Garden. 

In this scene, it was necessary 
to show the auditorium with 
seated audience, the orchestra pit, 
and the full-size stage which bore 
a full ballet company and 
Morecambe and Wise. Levels and 
floor angles were the main prob¬ 
lems here. A typical “opera 
house" canted auditorium floor 
was constructed sloping down 
from the sound-stage floor-level 
into a tank. 

The orchestra pit evolved natur¬ 
ally from tfils slope, at the end of 
the tank, and—from the edge of 
the tank the “opera house" stage 
was built on ‘‘Viokers". 

‘...CHEAT MAELSTROM../ 

Latest Vickers cinematic ‘role’ 
is the current use of a ‘VSG’ 
variable speed gear motor in the 
film “The Long Ships”. 

The equipment wrts connected 
to a long ship to simulate the 
whirlpool in the sequence which 
begins (in the script) “Wreckedby 
a great maelstrom...” This de- 

E lcts the fearsome mishap which 
stalls the Viking Rolph and his 
brother Orm who have hi-jacked 
the ship, complete wit h a princess 
and who get caught up in the 
maelstrom when on their way 
south. 

This Warwii-k-Avnla Rim Is pre¬ 
sented by Columbia Pictures, was 
produced by Irving Allen anil 
lim'ted bv Jack Cardiff. 

Tailpiece When mailed initial 
enqumes at Pniciuml for “t 'users' 
Rencv " oin wporto uat> informed 
by a studio I’leciiitue that he did 
vnt h n'’ir "whether we hare (mu 
{font i>f efr Icwuslieal interest,*" 



\ "Vickers'* ahoirn coUbpied(upper 
jicturc) and (/mrcr) erected 
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VICKERS REVIEW 


Towards 
Cleaner Steel 



Insistent demanc 
m "cleaner” steejl to 
. fctlefythe standards demanded in 
i be production of highly stressed 
components. At the research 
laboratories of English Steel 
cfenimttlps. Sheffield,aprototype 
lumoc* Is now in use which 
np^^aplaamaelectrodeprocees 
to prpduo* highly purified Steel 
<ftre*fc from scrap. 

Apart from tms purification (by 
the removal ofine major oontents 
cmmmmm nitrogen and oxygen 
ncwev^wiiw t»,,oas-stage 

of furnaces. The elimination of 
consumable electrodes as used In 
conventional electric arc systems 
also means that this new furnace 

la cheaper to use. 

JtfiPMHfElTMQ 

a" had now become a 
term in teohnicfti fields 
In fact, a jet of flame of 



ducdd, in 'MOttoe. by passing a 
stream of argon or nitrogen gas 
through a zone of very high 
temperature wfttalils generated in 


absorbs a large proportion of the 
energy generated by the arc and 
Us focus point Is of such Intensity 
to produoe a rapid, melting of 
- Within the 

•tag. At tog mow Urn*, such an 
inert .tmoephere lnUbl ts both the 

Bttfinuss&te 

eliminated by using costly elec¬ 
trical equipment—la greatly re- 

*aa. of 100 lbs of scrap are 
being xh*d* with this new frirnaoe 
bubtnere are, of course, problems 
posed whioh are part of a long¬ 
term programme of investigation. 
This includes study In the use of 
various gases, and gas mixtures, 
for plasma formation, and direc¬ 
tion and deflection for the plasma 
flame by means of magnetic 
field control. 

The present furnace uses two 


Free** 
South! 
played at the 


\ from Viokers 


MaretonWarks will be dis- 
l at the Salenjnteniftuonal 
‘ rlmUture tq be held in 
March. A 

the ^^nch Im^utoTSr 

feeze Drying of Foodstuffs. 


Management goes 
to the pictures 


A one-day symposium on the 
use of films in management traln- 
i& being held, Feb. 19 in the 
thank TowerCkmfbrerweSvdts. 
has been >rfanwedby the 
sh Institute ofManagement 
SquhiaemOes and will ln- 
.s mfififtwinv of four manage¬ 
ment fifth*; from the U.S. which 

bpg thesubjectetobe coveted 

,«?**, <y. 

tlon, ' Birputf Uiriwrt«r*a,nd 
Robinson F. Rigg will introduoe 
film material used at the school. 

Speakers, will include John 
Scott* oo-brdlnator and advisor 
on training at Shell International 
Petroleum and William Onpken of 
Onoken Hdydlck add Associates 
—New York management con¬ 
sultants. 



mama 

The Conference Suite at 
MMbanl Tower., which seats 214 
In complete comfort, was recently 
vacated by The National Film 
Theatre pn their return to thefr 
own premises at Waterloo. . 

Tho suite Is available for meet¬ 
ings and films, most fheili ties being 
provided, and a first-class projec¬ 
tion room la available. Provision 
Is made for television receivers. 
The spacious foyer has bar facili¬ 
ties and parking space is available 
in the evenings. 


Shielding a 500,OOOv beam 


An Installation to provide ir¬ 
radiation by means of an electron 
beam, for use in the manufacture 
of clear plastics film for packag¬ 
ing, is now In use at the St. Neots 
Works of W. R. Grace Ltd. The 
voltage used is 600,000 volts and it 
was necessary to provide protec¬ 
tion for opera tors of tho equip¬ 
ment in the form of heavy lead 
shielding, supplied by Robert 
Boby Ltd., of Bury St. Edmunds. 

This method of producing film 
is the first of its type in Britain 
(and probably Europe). 

The use of the electron beam 
Irradiation technique greatly con¬ 
tributes to the exceptional clarity, 
strength and high shrink energy 
that "L” Film possesses. Irradia¬ 
tion in no way affects the chemical 
properties of the film and the 
equipment does not use—nor can 
it generate—any radio-active 


by-products. The finished film is 
completely Inert. 

Similar to the cathode ray tube 
in a domestio television receiver, 
but much more powerful with its 
500,000 volts, this eleotron beam is 
still far short of the potential 
needed to produce radio-activity: 
Jt would need ten times the 
voltage. It is,, however, powerful 
enough to produoe x-rays as a 
by-product and It is against 
lengthy exposure to x-rays that 
the operators must be protected. 

Elaborate safety interlooks pre¬ 
vent operation of the equipment 
unless the Boby shields are 
properly in place and safety 
regulations are being applied: the 
efficiency of these having been 
proved at Grace's Simpsonvilie 
(U.S.A.) plant over a seven-years’ 
incident-free production period. 


WftB 

quoted for the supply of <_ 

electronics, and with I.O.T. Ltd 
who are the potential suppliers of 
data processing equipment. 

On Vickers aide.tne tender in¬ 
cluded structural steel work, 
buUdIngs and storage racking 
nran^Palmis Hebbura Works; 
mechanical haMling equipment 


AUTOMATION IN WAREHOUSING 

Vickers-Ferranti jointventure 

An outstanding example of the 
co-ordination of Vickers Group 
resources and collaboration with 
outside specialists has recently 
been achieved by the Viokers Auto¬ 
mation Systems Division at South 
Marston, as yet a little-known but 
highly important specialist sec¬ 
tion. The undertaking was an im¬ 
portant new warehousing sohtiae 
and the final plan and installation 
was the result of six months 
combined effort. 


from South Marston; speoial road 
vehicle bodies from Metropolltan- 
Cammell; and large quantities of 
speoial aheet steel containers 
from Hartford. 


tlon" on , 
Automation 
both firms 
ing 


ACC-Vickers-Babcock Limited 
had a representative display on 
their stand. In January, at the 
Exhibition organised by the Indian 
National Congress at Durgapur. 

Among the exhibits was a qom- 

S ' * i '*Steamb4oc" and a Fuller- 
on pump for the cement 
stry. 


Around the 
World in 
80 Ways 


TOUGH TEST FOR 
IOCO S DHOBI’ 


Geoffrey Fulton, a 29-yeaj:-old 
Australian architect And pro¬ 
fessional , .water skier* embarks 
shortly on a three years’ world 
Lour to look* at archltectui^ 1 
trends and to make a travel and 
sports film serie^for world cinema 
and television showing. He wilt be 
assisted by a photographer and a 
writer 

At Mr. Fulton's request, loco 
Limited of Glasgow, an Associate 
Company of Vickers, are providint; 
a Dhobi Dinghy (details reported 
earliorln Vickers Review, January). 
Tho Company Is confident that tho 
Dhobi Dinghy will servo Mr. 
Fulton well during his venture. 

Mr. Fulton plans, amongst 
other things, to film a power boa i 
journey around Norway: a small 
boat voyage along the Nile; the 
exploration of uninhabited islands 
in the Mediterranean; a tour of 
the inland waters of South 
America and to reach Russia via 
the new Black Sea Canal. 



**.. _.-wwaflw .1 i—..u— 

Siowcd in a car boot with room to 
spare 


SUCCESS or NEW 
AUSmilANJJNER 

The new Express of Australia sailed 
from Sydney on her maiden voy¬ 
age to Hobart on January 16th. 
She was built by Cockatoo Docks 
and Engineering Company Ply. 
Limited for tne Australian 
National Line and her entry into 
service sees the restoration of a 
regular passenger sea link be twc,oi > 
Sydney and Tasmania which wu s 
broken a quarter ora century ngo. 

Officials of the Australian 
National Line are reported to b> 
very pleased with the success (i 
the vessel and have announc' d 
proposals for the building of Si mi 
Ur ships to haul cargo on tiv 
Melbourne/Sydney ana Sydney 
Brisbane goutea. 
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Operation Pluto 


The Bay of Pigs: The Invasion of Cuba fpy; 
Brigade 2506 

By Haynes Johnson. 

Hutchinson , 368 pages, illustrated. 40s. 

Conventional. Warfare in the Nuclear 
Age 

By Otto Heilbrunn. 

Alien and Unwin. 164 pages, ns. 

Commencing at H-Hour of D-Day, the 
Brigade is to engage in amphibious and 
parachute landings , take , occupy and defend 
beachheads in the areas of Cochitws Bay at\d 
Playa Giron of the Zapata Swmtlps in order 
to establish a base from which ground and 
air operations against the Castro government 
of Cuba may be carried out .,. . 

So ran the directive for “ Operation Pluto,” 
the landing at the Bay of Pigs in April 1961 
which was supposed to topple the Castro 
regime in Cuba. The spectacular failure of 
the operation not only strengthened Senor 
Castro’s apparatus and his dependence 
on the communist world ; it also initiated a 
greal reappraisal both of the entire role of 
the Central Intelligence Agency in the 
policy-making {processes of the American 
government and of American defence policy 
itself. With the Bay of Pigs, emphasis was 
shifted away from what President Kennedy 
publicly called “ traditional military needs 11 
to counter-insurgency techniques and 
limited warfare capability. Today, with 
the hindsight of four years, we can see that 
the lost invasion was an important landmark 
v in the evolution of the Kcnnedy-McNamara 
A doctrine of flexible response. 

Mr Haynes Johnson’s account of the in¬ 
vasion and its background is far and away 
the best account of the entire episode ; 
much more material is now available since 
Mr Karl Meyer’s “ The Cuban Invasion ” 
was published in 1962. He has interviewed 
mauy of the survivors of the Bay cf Pigs, 
including the senior officers, and he has also 
studied the Havana government’s revealing 
four-volume study of the invasion, “ The 
Rout cf Imperialism ”—a work which 
Senor Castro now denies was ever written. 
Mr Johnson also mentions that he has had 
access to ” documentary material from 
sources which cannot be divulged, but 
which are irrefutable.” So for the first time 
we can see the story of Operation Pluto in 
some perspective. The roots of the invasion 
go back well into the Eisenhower era. But 
in November i960 there was a decisive 
change of plan. It was decided in Washing¬ 
ton by the special group from the Cen¬ 
tral Intelligence Agency, the Pentagon and 


the State Department which oversaw the 
operation to replace a guerrilla campaign by 
a formal amphibious infantry assault. 

Between November and April the special 
group, including the new President and 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, con¬ 
tinued to meet. The CIA was' confident 
that the brigade’s 150a men could over¬ 
throw Castro, confident that air supremacy 
could be won by two strikes by B-20 
bombers. As we know, the result of this 
overconfidence meant that the chances 6f 
success were smashed in the first few hours 
of April 17, 1961, when a command ship, 
crammed with’ the brigade’s entire com¬ 
munication equipment and supplies for ten 
days, was sunk by Cuban jets. All the 
President could do was to set up a special 
investigating committee of Mr Robert 
Kennedy and General Maxwell Taylor: 
M A shift io policy, subtle but significant, 
began. President Kennedy srrounded him¬ 
self 'With those who asked the tough 
questions. ...” 

After reading Mr Johnson’s account of 
Pluto with its amazing chronicle of mis¬ 
calculation, one approaches Dr Heitbrunn's 
Study of conventional warfare in the nuclear 
age with some scepticism. The author has 
made an admirable synthesis of the views 
of Kissinger, Garthoff, Dinerstein, Soko¬ 
lovsky and other writers on the development 
of Western and Soviet military doctrine. To 
some, his inquiry—how conventional 
forces can best meet a conventional attack 
in a European war that may at any time 
become nuclear ”—may appear unneces¬ 
sarily academic. A possibly more serious 
criticism would be that the author fails to 
discuss in any detail the wars in Korea or 
Vietnam, which have a central relevance 
to limited war. But where he emphasises 
the importance of “ rear warfare,” a term 
including all forms of espionage, infiltration, 
subversion and guerrilla warfare, then he is 
discussing a problem vital to the present, 
when large-scale conventional limited war 
is unlikely because of the dangers of 
escalation. 

For, as Mr Haynes Johnson makes clear, 
only a vast expansion of the original, 
guerrilla strategy would have guaranteed 
Pluto any chance of success. A corollary of 
this strategy would have meant an extensive 
mobilisation of the underground and a pro¬ 
tracted psychologic^! war effort, with the 
minds of th£ Cuban people the objective 
as much as Castro’s armed forces. In their 
later emphasis on unconventional warfare. 
Kennedy and the Pentagon seemed to have 
learnt the lesson of Pluto. 

Yet there is another important reason for 


its failure, closely related,, to the abandon¬ 
ment of the guerrilla strategy, bu f t really 
quite separate. If lies in the confusion of 
ends and means that digged the invasion 
from its inception, in attempting tp bring 
about irs chosen cud—the. elimination <rf 
Casito—the American goyerntherit used the 
dubious means of a clandestine involVeineiit. 
Indeed, this moral corrfusiqti at tjhc of 
Pluto resulted in a bizarre epilogue to the 
invasion. WhenMr Haybcs Jojirt^m v$fed 
the Sierra Madre mountain* in 1963, in 
search of one of the brigade’s chfef depots, 
w& reached a place where Ihe road should 
have been. It had vanished. Eventually, 
from - fearful Indian < peasants In those 
mountains and later from Cubans who were 
last to leave the camp, the story capit out. 

Two weeks after the invasion all‘of. the 
records at the camp were placed into a'freshly 
dug hole and a bulldozer covered the hole 
with earth. Soon after that Guatemalan 
soldiers and labourers came. They broke up 
thy camp * and Carried away every vestige, 
including the cement foundations of 1 the 
barracks. Then the road Itself was bulldozed 
and covered. Now the jungle has. taken 
over. .... 

For its originators in the arcana of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, Operation 
Pluto was not merely a failure—it, was a 
non-event. 

A City Radical 

The Split Society 

By Nicholas Davenport. 

Gollancz. 192 pages. 25s. 

Without Mr Davenport the world would be 
a duller place. He is the solace of the con¬ 
scientious layman who struggles to digest 
the regular offerings of the economic pun¬ 
dits, and his column in The Spectator is 
among the lightest and liveliest of the, week. 
Financial journalist and company director, 
investment adviser and Berkshire squire, he 
is also the most articulate of thar rare and 
curious breed, the Gty radical. From a 
position slightly but firmly left of centre, he 
has recently turned his attention to the 
impact of mass psychology upon the British 
economy. The result is an Immensely read-^ 
able, often illuminating and very individual’ 
tract for the times. 

According to Mr Davenport, ours is <fc a 
split society exploited by two opposing 
interests each motivated solely by the acqui¬ 
sitive instinct.” Though “ tolerant, liberal 
and decent by comparison with many 
others/’ it is therefore “ a neurotic society/’ 
incapable of securing for its members the 
good life which the smooth working of a 
mixed economy could provide. The respons¬ 
ibility for tliis lamentable state of affairs 
rests squarely upon “ the Establishment. ^ 
Over the past forty vears the short-sighted 
selfishness of irs M financial and economic 
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mismanagement ” under the influence of the 
Gty has led to <4 the complete estrangement 
of the working class.” All too often, the 
worker’s attitude is now that of “ the 
obstructive psychopathy” " indifferent to the 
interests of the nation as a whole.” Unless 
this disastrous interaction is brought to an 
end, we shall remain “ a society doomed to 
decline,” 

Sincethewar, however, the continued 
domination of the Gty has driven both par¬ 
ties to put the balance of payments above 
the modernisation of industry, the prestige 
of the pound before the welfare of the 
people. It is now a matter or urgency to 
" put men before money ” by adopting u a 
humane financial policy ” which is clearly 
seen to be equitable in its operation. But 
an onslaught on capital gains and the impo¬ 
sition of corporation tax cannot ensure 
acceptance of an incomes policy. The worker 
must also be given “ a stake in the country ” 
by way of state-sponsored unit trusts. 
Involved in growth and fired by the prospect 
of a better life, he will soon lose his w sense 
of alienation/ 1 

Throughout this excursion into sociology 
Mr Davenport concentrates upon the devil 
he knows. By comparison with the bankers, 
Treasury knights and simple-minded poli¬ 
ticians, both sides of industry appear to nave 
been guiltless as babes unborn or neglected 
Keynesians. But can the cleavage in con¬ 
temporary Britain really be dated from the 
return to the gold standard in 1925? And 
is the average worker in fact more likely 
to be alienated by the spectacle of property 
millionaires or killings on the Stock 
Exchange than by the daily stupidity and 
caprice of management from his charge- 
hand upwards? Full of good stuff and rich 
in its denunciations of “ finance-capitalism,” 
this remains a view from the Barbican. Still, 
it begins to look as though Mr Callaghan 
might benefit from a few more tutorials with 
Mr Davenport. 

Brilliant Conservative 

George Canning: Three Biographical 
Studies 

By P. J. V. Rolo. 

Macmillan . 285 pages. 36s. 

Modern psychologists might point to the 
insecurity of George Canning’s early years 
as part explanation of his single-minded 
striving for political success. His first years 
were spent in a series of cheap theatrical 
lodgings ; his mother, a beautiful if not very 
talented actress, lost her husband when 
George was a year old and was reduced to 
touring the provincial stage with an actor 
called Reddish. From this unstable exist¬ 
ence George was removed at the age of eight 
by an Uncle, Who sent him to Eton and then 
to Christ Church. From then on, his own 
talents pushed him forWard. Eventually at 
the age of 5 j he reached the top and became 
prime minister. Not much more than a 
hunched days later, on August 8, 1827, he 
died ; rhe sense of drama which permeated 
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his public (but not his private) life persisted 
to the end. 

Canning concentrated too exclusively on 
the pursuit of political success to be called 
a man of many parts. Yet in character he 
was one of the most complicated and para¬ 
doxical of men. He was loved for his 
immense charm and brilliant wit; he was 
detested for the sharpness of his tongpg and 
his pen. His contemporaries, tad after Jhe&i 
the historians, always found it difficult to 
take what he did or said at its face value. 
He was a person whom, people were bound 
to feel strongly about, one way or the Other. 

In his political career a reputation for un¬ 
principled opportunism and deviousness 
dogged him to the end of his life. Yet on 
occasion he was quite capable of subordinat¬ 
ing bis political career to loyalty or principle, 
as he saw them. In February 1801, when 
Pitt resigned over Catholic Emancipation, 
Canning felt bound, as Pitt’s prctlgfi, to re* 
sign too*—although Pitt himself was very 
annoyed by his decision. , Again, late in 
1820, when George IV was forcing his gov¬ 
ernment to take action against his estranged 
and tiresome wife, Queen Caroline* Canning 
insisted on resigning from the cabinet be¬ 
cause of his former close friendship with 
the qUeen. 

Canning was a conservative in the sense 
that he believed that England had hit upon 
the right mixture of monarchical and demo¬ 
cratic government and that the main task 
was to keep it intact. He never understood 
that the restless questioning stirred up in 
England by the French Revolution should 
be guided into the right channels, not 
blindly suppressed. He firmly supported 
Catholic Emancipation (because he believed 
there could be no solution for the Irish prob¬ 
lem without it); but he equally firmly 
opposed the repeal of the Test Act. He was 
dead against parliamentary reform ; but he 
was far ahead of his time in realising the 
advantage of getting public opinion and the 
press on his side and of deliberately exert¬ 
ing himself to this end. 

As foreign secretary, the post where he 
was most successful and gained the greatest 
fame, he has beeh revered and honoured in 
Greece, Brazil and other Latin American 
countries as the statesman most responsible 
for securing their independence from 
foreign rule. But Canning himself would 
be the first to acknowledge that his foreign 
policy was designed, first, last and all the 
time, to preserve the interests and security 
of his own country. Basically, it was for 
England and England alone that he called 
in the New World to redress the balance of 
the Old. 

Canning, with his brilliance, vitality and 
complexity, still fascinates and baffles hij^ 
torians and probably always will. In this 
study, Mr Rolo has made a new attempt to 
pin him down by analysing him in three dif¬ 
ferent categories: as man, politician and 
statesman. It is an interesting and illuminat¬ 
ing attempt, but it has its weaknesses, par¬ 
ticularly in the attempted separation pf the 
politician from the statesman. There iS 
something rather unreal and artificial in 
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japwttirtg anjInaMb ^ tty,• majtynilffl # 
gaining and we$ng p#etf from* WO# 
jflon of the ends lor w^fch that pjwpr wfi 
apupbt. The method M alsd apfc to Wbeooek 
fusing for the reader nc$ already well versed 
in the period. One reads, for example, in 
the essay on Canning as a politician, a long 
(and in itself most interesting) account of 
* his efforts to pvercome the opposition of the 
ultras” in the government 
to the foreign policy that he wished to pur¬ 
sue after 1822 ; but one has to read, far into 
the final chapter on Canning as a statesman 
before obtaining a description of the aims 
of that policy. Such weaknessss are ho 
doubt inherent in the method* TP offset 
them, Mr Rolo shows a refreshing disin¬ 
clination to indulge in ahy academic hedg¬ 
ing. He weighs the evidence and sets down 
his own opinion plainly and on the whole 
with admirable fairness. His conclusions 
may sometimes be controversial; but then 
so was his subject. 


New Ways for an Old 
Nation 

Changing Perspectives in British 
Foreign Policy 

By Kenneth Younger. 

Oxford University Press for Chatham 
House. 147 pages. 9s. fid. 

This is what a book on current affairs should 
be, a study with a point of view, long in 
thought and short on words. Its admirable 
brevity is the soul at tim& of a dry kind 
of wit, at others cf an epigrammatic gift 
for cutting through tangled confusions of 
argument to a known but forcefbl point: 

When [General de Gaulle] asserts that ideo¬ 
logies are transient but the nation is per¬ 
manent, he is in effect asserting the primacy 
of nationalism as pn ideology. If this is valid 
doctrine for France, then it should be valid 
for Germany too. 

Sometimes, too, compression sharpens an 
original view of things: 

The nuclear stalemate, while offering a cer¬ 
tain rather precarious assurance against all- 
out war, also increases the difficulty pf 
resolving particular conflicts by negotiation 
For, by ruling out the use of force as an 
ultimate sanction, it also removes the incen¬ 
tive to avoid war by the traditional methods 
of compromise. 

If more Of the all too many writers on 
current affpirs could adopt the same terse 
method, there would be fewer books bur 
rpore enlightenment. 

Mr Younger’s theme really starts from 
his reference (near the end) to Mr Acheson’s 
remark that Britain has lost an cippire and 
not yet found' a role and his essay is essen¬ 
tially a definition of one. His recipe is that 
cf the large centre-body of British opinion 
which Is now convinced that Britain m,us>t 
joip Europe toinffyenca tfie “ huge issues ” 
of western defence, peace between east and 
west, and development of the poor parts of 
the world. " The interests of Britain's 
neighbours are not essentially different from 
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Jn the hands> otytymMmjV) 
Professor Paish, the basic and well 
tried structure of die book remains. 
The alterations for the new edition 
are made in the light of recent 
economic changes and are extensive, 
particularly in the chapters on 
"British Economic Problems Since 
the War”, and "The Post-war 


INTRODUCTION 
TO CRITICAL 

path Analysis 

K. G. Lockyer 

This is a short and simple treatment 
of the subject, with a minimum of 
mathematics, for managers and 
students of management, 18 $. net. 


THE STOCK 
EXCHANC& 

fourth edition *; 4 f s 

H. D. Berman 

This work describes, from the 
insider's point of view, how the 
Stock Exchange works, and explains 
in a straightforward and comprehen¬ 
sive manner its jargon and 
complicated procedure. 12s. 6d. net. 


from all booksellers 
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Commonwealth affairs. It is an 
reference book for all concerned with the 
subject whether in research, authorship or 
study, and no library or office should he , 
without it. 45.. (47s. 3d.) 

International Trade (Nt 

mom on recent pend, is internptiqswl.trade, 
commodity trade, end itadn of mpjfi) 

IBSfeB’MHSTrSr ■ • 

durina the year. jfe. ( |j,. gd.) 

Statistical Classification 1965 

ISiSjWJSffiSMiS?, ‘ 1!'- 

Majesty !5 Customs and Excise, sets out the 
descriptions (and related code numbers) under 
which goods imported or reexported arc 
classified for the purposes of the published 
external trade statistics. (jo, ^d) 

Market Research by Trade 
Associations 

Thi$ OEC*D guide is designed to give practical 
information Co trade associations in industry 
and commerce on how to organise and 
undertake market research for their member, 
ihms. fe. ( 6s 6 j ) 

Prices In brocket* Include fouttgc nt tnhvnl r,n,'\ 
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■ life is the inevitable outcome bjL J< 
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may be in course or evolution toward 
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From Llangollen to Pwllheli and across the Menai Straits . .. 



High Speed Gas spreads its warmth around North Wales 


T he need was there, the demand was 
there. The difficulty lay in the terrain. 
Rugged and romantic to the tourist, it 
presented a tough, practical challenge to 
the architects of the N. Wales grid. To 
supply the growing demand for High 
Speed Gas, the Wales Gas Board had to 
plan a complex and ambitious pipe-laying 
operation. They had to reckon with three 
major rivers, one hundred and twepty- 
&v$n streams and seven miles'of solid 
rock and boulder in the Snowdon range. 


They had to provide for sufficient pres¬ 
sure to pass the gas over exceptional 
distances, and altitudes of up to 1,750 ft. 
above sea level. Despite these conditions, 
the first 180 miles of the North Wales grid, 
from Llangollen across the Menai Straits 
to Anglesey, were laid within a year. Now 
a further 52 miles links Llanrwst to 
Pwllheli, and St. Asaph to Ruthin; and 
spreads still farther the simplifying bene¬ 
fits of High Speed Gas to new industry 
and the people who live there. 


The setting may be romantic, but (he 
North Wales grid is a highly advanced and 
sophisticated technological achievement. 
Biiilt to operate over long distances and 
at high pressures, it was the first major gas 
grid in Britain to use radio telemetering to 
control supply (you see above the new 
Telemetcry Control Room at Rhyl). It is 
aU part of the new pattern of Britain's gas 
industry, designed to meet a growing 
domestic and industrial demand fast, 
e$ciently and fully. 


In today's high speed world .. /the gas industry thinks of tomorrow . 
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TWICE WEEKLY Ghana Airways operate daylight flights 
tflraet to Accra—and onward flights to all West Africa. In 
only 6J hours, in unique VC.10 comfort. 

EVERY WEEK also there Is a daylight flight to Zurich, to 
Rome, and then on to Accra. Also by VC.10. 

A magnificent aircraft, and magnificent service to match: 
charming Ghanaian hostesses attend you, fine international 
cuisine 1$ yours to enjoy. 


Get full details of Ghent Airways servlets end timetables 
from your travel agent or direct from Ghana Airways. 

London Office :GH AN A AIRWAYS 
8 New Sond Street, London W.l. 

Tel: Hyde Park 179Tcr Victoria S121 

(tome Office (Agent): Alitalia 

Viale Mareaciallo Pilsdski 92, Caaeila Pottale 295. 

Tel: 8777 

Zurich Office (Agent): Alitalia, 

37 Pelikanatraaee, Zurich. Tel: 273533 


Head Office: Ghana Airways Corporation, Ghana House, P.O. Box 1536, Accra. Tel: Accra 54850 (10 linos) 
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Gun Law 

The British are ecquiring the image 
of a trigger-happy nation 

J ust how serious was London’s recent 
outbreak t of criminal gunmanship ?, 
In the first three weeks of December; 
1964, there were kqown to the police 
29 indictable offences in the Metro¬ 
politan district in which firearms were 
used; there were 18 more in the 
succeeding three weeks. Thc figure fbr the 
same district for the whole of 1964 was 172 
such offences, equal to an average of only 
10 every three weeks. The figure for the 
whole year is itself bad compared with those 
of recent years, 127 for ig6t, 118 for 
1962 and 103 for 1963 when such crimes 
appeared to be on the decrease (all figures 
arc for the Metropolitan Police district only, 
since figures for other parts of England and 
Wales are not yet available). 

This is not quite as simple as it sounds. 
The increase was accounted for mainly by 
offences in which shotguns were used; 
there were 14 such cases in 1961, 7 in 1962, 
7 in 1963 and the relatively enormous 
number of 45 in 1964—an increase of over 
500 per cent in.the last year compared with 



permission of his Chief Constable 


an increase of all crimes with shooting of 70 
per 1 cent. Of the 47 crimes with smiting 
committed in the six tveeks froxri the berift- 
ning of December, 1964 ,>5 involved shot¬ 
guns. ■ • ■; ; ■ * ' 

This makes little sense of the suggestion 
that the increased use of firearms has been 
caused by the de facto removal of capital 
punishment for murder by shooting while 
the Murder (Abolition of the Death Penalty) 
Bill is going through Parli^tt&t? HjuMty! 
anyone chooses as his murder weapon a 
messy and inefficient shotgun*, There has 
nevertheless been a sizeable increase in the 
use of all firearms over the past year and 
Sir Frank Soskice is right to propose legisla¬ 
tion to reduce it. He will suggest a con¬ 
siderable increase in the, maximum penalties 
for possession of a firearm without a certifi¬ 
cate or during a period of disqualification. 
But he has decided not to extend the certifi¬ 
cate procedure to shotguns, from which they 
are at the moment exempt. 

The police are therefore spared the labour 
and embarrassment of checking up on huge 
numbers of squires and farmers*—there are 
probably over half a million shotguns in 
England and Wales. But if the other 


measures do hqjf succeed ih reducing shot¬ 
gun crimes, s&ne future Home Secretary 
may Have tb v attempt <0 beriify thfc’ Jdf. Sir 
Frank proposes! to deal with shotgtins by 
making it an Offence “to have any loaded 
firearm, other than an air-weapon, in a 
public place without lawful authority or 
reasonable excuse ” and by giving the police 
the power “to stop, search and detain 
persons in public places on reasonable 
suspidk that they*arem^ses¬ 
sion of a firearm.” 

Other, countries have found that tbeutc 
of guns depends less oa the strength of 
penalties sod the yigour with which they 
are imposed than on the availability of 
weapons and the lack of inhibition^ about 
using them. The Home Secretary proposes 
to cut down the supply of guns by an 
amnesty immediately before the new penal* 
ties come into effect, and by a tighter con¬ 
trol over the registration of firearms dealers. 
There are about 2,000 dealers registered 
and registration is not required for the sale 
of shotguns and airguns. This, surely, is an 
area in which legislation should err on the 
side of restriction rather than of permissive¬ 
ness. 


UNIVERSITIES 

The UCCA Classes 


T he Universities Central Council on 
Admissions is one of those institutions 
that every middle-class parent knows and 
slightly fears: it is almost startling to realise 
that the annual report published by the 
council last week (29-30 Tavistock Square, 
6s.) is only its second. It is also the last 
rhat the council will publish with such in¬ 
complete coverage of the field of higher 
education. Next year the council will be 
sorting out applications for entry not only 
to the 27 universities that it deals with 
already, but also to Oxford and Cambridge, 
to four brand-new universities, and to ten 
Colleges of Advanced Technology that will 
by then ^ be fully-chartered universities. 
Next year’s UCCA report will give an un¬ 
precedented picture of the state of demand 
for higher education. 

The first and most dramatic point this 
year concerns not universities but schools. 
The universities subscribing to UCCA 
offered 1,080 places in pure science and 420 
places in technology, for which suitable 
applicants could not be found. This was 
so even though entrance requirements in 
these faculties were pushed down as low as 
was thought compatible with the need to 
keep wastage rates (caused by inadequate 
students trying .to complete difficult courses) 
at a tolerable level. This is one of the least 


tractable problems in the whole field of 
education. There will not be enough young 
people choosing science in the schools until 
there are enough teachers to guide them 
in this choke: and there, will not be enough 
such teachers until enough young people are 
making this choice. This is one of the 
fronts on which the bringing qf universities 
and schools within a single ministry might 
yet make constructive action possible, t 
For the rest, the report indicates some 
of the staggering difficulties of fitting each 
pupil’s choice to the place available for 
someone of his or her qualification?* The 
total number of applicants through the 
UCCA entrance machinery was 58,346 ; 
the number o t options made by each 
pupil brought the total number of 
applications up to 297,200. The council, 
hoiling all this down, eventually placet! 
32,360 people in first degree, and diploma 
courses. Half of the successful appli¬ 
cants, in fact, went to. the university 
of their first choice. The tptal number 
of undergraduates starting university 
life last year, including Oxford and 
Cambridge, overseas students and others not 
covered % the UCCA scheme, was 37,580, 
a 13 per cent increase over the previous 
year. Colleges q£ Advanced Technology 
meanwhile admitted 4,136 students to 
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university-type courses. Next year UCCA’s report will for the] 

Perhaps the most intriguing of all the first time .give complete coverage of the> 

UCGA tables—and perhaps the least sig~ demand, and the qualifications, for under-;- 

nificant, as well—was the “league table” graduate study in Britain. A new field of 

showing the respective levels of attainment study will then open up. This is the ques- 

of entrants to different universities. It is tion of how the performance of would-be 

not immediately clear why, for instance, undergraduates in their qualifying examina- 

Sheffield should have got the highest pro* dons measures up to their performance dur~ 

portion of “ good " entrants in arts subjects, jng their university life. Experimental nrqof 

or why Bangor would have had the " be^t ” of the arguments about declining standards 

technologists. But if the publication of in the universities ter their expansi w-r 

tabks of this kind wer^in the future to end experimental evidence of the value or 

encourage universities to apecjalise more otherwise of the present huge investment in 

vigorously in 4 few things that they could university education-will %n 

really be good at, it wqvddbe most welcontc. lyjflafctft 


Committees and Majorities 


The Government'* *mall majority ' 

I* going to load to a spocial 
sort of procedural difficulty 

' ri .w r - . ; 

T ee Government’s majority of four in 
the House of Comtnotis makes their 
handling of business in standing committees 
a delicate affair. Briefly, the procedure is 
as follows: After its first reading, which is 
purely formal, the general principles of a 
new bill are discussed by the whole House 
in the debate on the second reading. The 
bill is then considered, and voted upon 
clause by clause, “ upstairs ” in a standing 
committee, unless a vote is taken to keep its 
committee stage on the floor of the House. 
Standing committees, which sit for 2 \ 
hours on two mornings each week, are 
nominated by the committee of selection, 
who, according to standing orders, “shall 
have regard to the qualifications ofihoae 
members nominated and to the composition 
of the House." The number of MPs in 
each committee must be nor less than 20 
and not more than 50. To keep the num¬ 
bers of committee members of each party in 
the same proportion as in the House, the 
present Government, cannot have a majority 
0 i more than one in a standing committee 
but must have * majority. Therefore 
standing confirmittees must have an odd 
number of members, the odd man befog the 
government majority. For the same reasons 
the Liberals do not get a member on any 
committee which has less than 30 members. 

Embarrassment to the r Government 
could obviously arise. On a committee 
with a majority of only one a snap vote 
could easily go against them because one 
member was temporarily absent or ill. 
When the Bill comes back to the House 
in its report stage any clause overthrown 
by a snap vote in committee could be re¬ 
instated: but this would take time. 

But what might happen if a really contro¬ 
versial matter—say the Steel Bill—were 
taken in standing committee } The com¬ 
mittee of selection that appoints its mem¬ 
bers consists of backbendiers of both partes. 
It would receive a list of nominations from 
the Government (and another from the 
Leader of the Opposition). It is safe to 
assume that such a list Would not include 


Mr Wood row Wyirtit dr any other 'Labour 
backbencher who fa known to have his own 
views on thd nationalisation of the steel 
industry. But with 5 a Government ttiajdrity 
of only one, the ilfocSs of a single Labour 
MP might give rise to determined ■ Tory 
mayhem. The padding committee might 
then wreck, the bill—which if“ would have 
no busings to do since the House would 
already have given its approval in 
principle at 1 he second reading. 

The Government could discharge the 
committee, using their majority on the floor 
Of the House and wasting a parliamentary 
day in doing so. Or they might foresee this 
sort of trouble and vote at the time of the 
second reading to hold the committee stage 
on the floor of the House. There it is easier 
to keep one’s party, in order. But since a 
committee of the whole House sits in the 
afternoons, taking tip time that would other¬ 
wise be devoted, to other and perhaps 
desirable legislation, and demanding the 
presence at snap votes of Ministers who 
should be attending to the business of their 
departments, this procedure diminishes the 
productivity and > the efficiency of govern¬ 
ment. This is why.it is befog rumoured 
that the Libera^ though voting against 
steel nationalisation on the second reading, 
might abstain in committee on the bill. If 
true, this is clearly right. 


TOWN PLANNERS 

Who's for the Job ? 

T o the near-metaphysical question “ what 
is a town planner ? * the council of the 
Town Planning Institute would like to 
answer “ anyone whose skill is necessary in 
planning towns—or even regions.” This 
sensible vjew, however, involves constitu¬ 
tional and educational changes if the insti¬ 
tute is to acknowledge ir ? and open its 
membership and thereby certain jobs to 
men with a more varied background. $ome 
of its members ark proving vociferous 
opponents of what, in racf, constitutes an 
admission that they are not a face apart. 
In December the couhcil sent out to fnsti- 


1 kM af Vf .JH 

fahet Death 

Moio babies ware bom last year and more 
of those born survived. Even the numbers 
born dead, which till a few years ago 
remained obstinately high, are now falling 
steadily. But it is these stillbirths apd 
the death# gf'newborn bibiesfo*t*cepM* £ 
for most bl the loee oMhfant life: M the^ 
deaths of babies under a month old ere 
omitted, the Went wwtohfy fits i&ontv 
7 o«f thousand Nve birtbs. > , 
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tute members proposals for varying its 
entrance examinations so lhat specialists 
could take papers relating their own subject 
to town planning. This would be an alter¬ 
native to the present general exam touching 
on all fields. It also proposed that for a 
limited period specialists over the age of 
forty who had already hfcd five years’ ex¬ 
perience in planning should be elected to 
membership Without gay exam. Members 
west not aimed to vped direedy. received 
a short questkiti^fee, from the tetums of 
which the coupdlhoped to get thfcsupport 
it needed to push pjiead wjjfh the changes. 

To their surprise die opposition, called a 
general ikajj@e#Shjg^\on die dsy>p#(ore 
the que8tioniiai^^r«n%ijto It Was 

crowded and hofey^^mwl: ittrter 

of students (not who ’bottled 

to share the *waa • of their 

prpfcasors at the ifcriwdtaK' kind 
of training might br.g|XwBd - **ialled 
“pure planning.” Notafl the.academics 
ate on the aefehsiyc* VtiMr vcstcd 
interests, and sod* ^ tf^havet more 
acceptable doubts, it* klw feeBpg that 

the council has beefc * /tjfrfump them 
into things. But it is 'wpficant that 
most of those in favour' Exchange are 
men with years of experience of 

actually trying to fet done. It is 

unlikely that if the chan^ _ eventually 
go through/the fostimte wBl be flooded 
with, for example, economists and socio¬ 
logists. But it will show the right spirit if it 
wants to welcome then! 




Strip mill to foundry, removing the 
heat and furhes of the Iron and Steel 
Industry have been Colt's business 
for 30 years. Colt's unrivalled know¬ 
ledge of the special problems and 
requirements^ of. tit* Irjan apd? Steely 
Industry h^e j|eeo^injd froffi fen the? 



tbtr wntfttfinq tight thuttin m r 
Rtrkgwt* Iron t 3t*s/Co Utt Rot h trhtm 


spot surveys carried out In ad the 
principal steelworks 8ndfoundries in 
the country. Put Colt experience to 
work, ring ELMbrldge 0181 or write 



for industrial ventilation 
and heating 


COLT VENTILATION AND HEATING LTD 
SDNBITON SURREY E1MBRIDGE 0161 


COLT CLIENTS PROVE IT 

COLVILLES LTD 

CONSE1T IRON COMPANY LTD 
0OFTMAN LONC|& -COWPAjSlY LTD 
''ENGLISH STEfL SOR^ORATION 
PARKGATE IRON & STEEL CO LTD 
RICHARD THOMAS 6 BALDWINS LTD 
SHCLTON IRON & STEEL LTD 
THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LTD 
STEWARTS 6 LLOYDS LTD 
JOHN. SUMM£RS LTD. 
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Economic development inAsia is bringing banking and information services of The 

higher living standards to these young people Chartered Bank and its subsidiary, I he 

and to the vast population of that continent. Eastern Bank Limited. The combined 

Demand for an ever increasing range of organisation of the two banks comprises one 

merchandise is steadily rising. If you arc hundred and thirty branches in twenty-seven 

interested in trade with these expanding territories extending from the Eastern 
markets, you arc invited to avail yourself of the Mediterranean to the Pacific Ocean. 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

(lncorpoi a led by Royal Courier, iSjg) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 B1SHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.* 

End, lsmdon branch: 2 Regent Sheet , London, S.U\f • Offices in thi United Kiflgdatn 
also at Manchester and Liwpool, in Germany at Hamburg and in the United States at Jfew 2ork and San firanetjep 

The Eastern Bank Limited head office; p & $ crosby sqjjart^ londo$ E.c.3 

Associated Banks: The Irano British Bank (Incorporated in Iran) * Allahabad Bank Limited (Incorporated in fndia> 

Tlic Commercial Bank S.A.L. (Incorporated in Libya) • Tb<* Chartered Bank of London (Incorporated in California) 
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Mr Kaldor’s Prescriptions 

A new book by Mr Callaghan’s special adviser oh tax reform raises 
some unexpected questions — including the possibility 
of a real export incentive 


I N the sheer weight of his analytical power-^-thougb not in his 
forecasts either about figures or about human reactions— 
Mr Nicholas Kaldor is possibly the ablest of Britain's econo¬ 
mists today. Before one is lynched by the City of London for 
saying this, let it hastily be added that the present reviewer 
does not happen to share Mr Kaldor’s social ideals. The pub¬ 
lication this week of two volumes of Mr Kaldor’s past 44 Essays 
on Economic Policy ” (Duckworths, 50s. per volume) comes at 
an apposite time. For nobody who reads this collection of 
memos and lectures, spread over thirty years, can doubt that, 
whenever Mr Kaldor secs a problem, he has an irresistible 
urge to dash into manuscript with an exact, precisely detailed, 
original, if sometimes over-complicated, programme of sugges¬ 
tions for solving it. And now he is sitting in Somerset House, 
having written his memos of advice for Mr Callaghan's 
proposed tax-reforming budget. 

This confinement to Somerset House limits the influence he 
will have on the Resent government's policy. The country is 
not going to be at all affected by KaJdor the would-be floater 
of exchange rates, the early (1950) proponent of a permanent 
incomes policy, the careful distinguisher between the right 
remedies for a cost-plus and demand-pull inflation (whom 
Mr Enoch Powell should read). The Kaldor that may be 
important for the next few months is Kaldor the tax specialist 
and reformer. 

In the introduction to Vol. I he explains engagingly how he 
assumed this role of tax specialist, rather belatedly and unex¬ 
pectedly, in the 1950s: 

This role took me to many faraway lands and exotic places. . . . 
Since I invariably urged the adoption of reforms which put 
more erf the burden of taxation on the privileged minority of 
the well-to-do ... it earned me (and the governments I advised) 
a lot of unpopularity. 

It also did not lead to the implementation of any effective 
reforms. In India, Mexico and Turkey, his recommendations 
were turned down or whittled down (in Turkey amid an orgy 
of resignations). In Ceylon they were put on the statute book, 
but were not enforced after the then prime minister was 
murdered (though not, Mr Kaldor was relieved to know, 44 by 
enraged millionaires ”). In Ghana and British Guiana his pro¬ 
posals were also adopted, but led immediately to a general 
strike. The main reason for these failures, writes Mr Kaldor 

undoubtedly lay in the fact that the power, behind the scenes, 
of the wealthy property-owning classes and business interests 
proved to be very much greater than the responsible political 


functionaries (whether Presidents, Prime Ministers, or .Ministers 
of Finance) suspected. 

And again: 

these event? have shown that in underdeveloped countries the 
moneyed interest is capable of exerting its influence in strange 
and unexpected ways; if not through the Cabinet . . .‘then, in 
the last resort, through organised labour. It also operates . . . 
through the deliberate fomentation of racial antagonism. 

These impressions are important. Events in Britain since 
Mr Callaghan announced the capital gains tax and corporation 
taxes in his autumn budget arc likely to have strengthened 
Mr Kaldor’s belief that in Britain, too, the “ moneyed interest” 
can operate in strange and unexpected ways; and perhaps (the 
City should look itself straight in the eye when answering this 
question) not entirely without justification ? 

I r is therefore important to disentangle the views of this 
pertinacious reformer about Britain's present tax system. 
Mr Kaldor s general approach—the City has always under¬ 
estimated him here—is liberal rather than wildly egalitarian. 
I11 Vol. I he states baldly that 44 an efficient system cannot be 
run when income tax rates 44 go up, as* they did until 
recently, to 95 per cent of the marginal portion of the [rich 
man's] income.” In his blistering memo in 1951 to Mr Gait- 
skell against the latter’s proposed compulsory dividend limita¬ 
tion, he hits out at the philosophy of freeze as , 

the Socialist version of Baldwinism. There are other Wa^s 
of making the Stock Exchange and the capitalists feel un¬ 
comfortable—ways which would make the economy less rigid 
and more competitive, instead of more rigid and effete. 

Mr Kaldor had wanted an alternative scheme which would 
limit dividends, not absolutely, but to somt percentage (say 
33 per cent) of each firm’s current earnings. 

But his real objection to the present British tax system is 
that it is “ absurdly inequitable,” not just between rich and 
poor, but “according to chance differences” which have 
grown up as a result of historical accidents. Among the 
sources of inequity, which he will undoubtedly want to remedy 
soon, if not all in this April’s budget, are: 

the difference in treatment of money coming from trust funds 
and non-trust funds, the treatment of capital gains, differences 
between Schedule D and Schedule E, and the fact that busi¬ 
ness expenses, apart from the difference on Schedule D and E, 
can be associated with some kinds of office and not with others. 

Overlying all this, he emphasises that the than who earns 
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income is unfairly heavily taxed compared with the man who 
owns property, and that the salariat (such as 
is unfairly heavily taxed compared with the prd^s$ional 
“ speculator ” (an economic character whom MfiXinoor 
not revere). ; , y 

How would he rectify these inequities? The. model' to 
which he harps back throughout these essays is the 
model for direct personal taxation that he proposed (un¬ 
successfully) for India. The basis of this scheme was that 
for direct taxation a 44 man should be assessed not just to one 
tax but to five different taxes, each levied at correspondingly 
moderate rates, and all on the basis of a single return ’* of 
his wealth and assets at the beginning and end of each financial 
year. The five taxes were: (i) ordinary income tax ; (2) a 
tax on realised capital gains ; (3) an annual wealth tax, of the 
type which already exists in fourteen countries, though not 
in England or America ; (4) a tax on total personal expendi¬ 
ture ; and (5) a general gifts tax payable by the recipients of 
gifts, to replace the existing system of death duties. 

The first of these (ordinary income tax) exists in Britain, 
and the second (a capital gains tax) is now going to. The 
third, a wealth tax, has been ruled out for political reasons 
(or, as Mr Kaldor is no doubt saying, because of the hidden 
political power of the “moneyed interest”). The fourth 
suggestion, an expenditure tax, which Mr Kaldor has long 
believed should replace surtax, is probably going on to be ruled 
out on grounds of administrative complexity, although the 
logical case for it is strong (the effect of an expenditure tax 
would be that nobody would pay surtax on his income, but 
would pay an extra tax if his expenditure—whether from 
capital or income—went above the surtax level each year). 
But the fifth of Mr Kaldor's favourite reforms, the replace¬ 
ment of death duties by a tax on gifts inter vivos as well as on 
gifts by inheritance, does seem very possible. “ It should be 
levied,” says Kaldor, “ not according to the size of the estate 
or the wealth of the donor, but by reference to the size of the 
gift and the wealth of the recipient.” And the sort of annual 
statement of assets required to make this gift tax effective 
could then pave the way to the replacement of surtax by an 
expenditure tax later on, if the Labour government does last 
for several years. 

O ne of the most interesting features of these books, how¬ 
ever, is Mr Kaldors attitude to a turnover value-added 
tax. He discusses in Vol. 1 the possibility of imposing this to 
replace all taxation of business profits, and comes within an 
ace of approving of it. The scheme (not dissimilar to that 
suggested by Professor Merrett in The Economist of pecember 
5 th last) would, he argues or agrees, cut down tax evasion, 
increase business efficiency, and (admittedly over a period, 
and provided money wages did not rise) have all the beneficial 
effects on exports of the equivalent of a devaluation of 6 to 8 
per cent. But he then draws back in distaste because he 
considers the scheme would increase the inequality of incomes, 
favouring owners of enterprises at the expense of wage and 
salary earners. This, in his view, would have an impossibly 
adverse effect on the possibility of achieving an incomes policy. 
Most intriguingly, therefore, Mr Kaldor goes on in this book 
to examine ways in. which the advantages of a value-added tax 
—in terms both of internal efficiency and of encouraging ex¬ 
ports—could be attained " by some less radical change m the 


tax system ” than the abolition of direct taxes on business 

For Jjntdtpal his ppcscr^tion i$w Wilsonia^i- 

orthoSqjg. ■■ Tpkrtp always some combination of iaitidt ahitl 
investment &|owances which, should secure the; same effects 
oh prices and productivity as the complete Withdrawal ’of taxC’s 
on profits.” For the encouragement of exports, however, his 
suggestion .is very novel indeed ; and could conceivably 
become important. 


M r kaldor presents the case for a “ value-added tax that is 
imposed not in substitution for, but in addition to, exist¬ 
ing taxes, and the proceeds of which are used for the payment 
of a general subsidy to enterprises on their wage and salary dis¬ 
bursements.” The gross tax leviable oh each firm would be 
a tax on its “ sales less export sales minus purchases of goods 
and services from other enterprises.” But the net amount 
paid out by each firm would be this sum " less a subsidy on 
its total wage and salary payments.” For firms which sent a 
large proportion of their total sales to export, there would 
therefore be more subsidy than tax. It is, at first sight, 
difficult to see the advantages of this complicated scheme over 
the proposals that The Economist has often mooted for reliev¬ 
ing firms of profits tax on that part of their sales which derives 
from exports. But Mr Kaldor would apparently argue, first, 
that his scheme would provide the additional revenue needed 
for this subsidy on exports ; secondly, that the mere com¬ 
plication of the scheme would provide a good case for answer¬ 
ing the (as he sees it) unjustified attempts that would “ no 
doubt ... be made to declare it as inconsistent with Britain's 
existing international obligations under the Gatt.” He argues, 
in a passage that gradually rises to an almost lyrical note: 

The scheme would not have the advantages of the scheme 
considered earlier [i.e., ordinary TV A] in increasing produc¬ 
tivity through accelerated scrapping and replacement, nor the 
disadvantages in terms of a higher relative share of profits and 
increased economic inequality. . . . But from the point of view 
of exports and the balance of payments it would be just as effec¬ 
tive as devaluation ; moreover since the rates of tax and subsidy 
could be changed at fairly frequent intervals (at least annually 
according to balance of payments requirements, the scheme 
would confer much the same advantages as a system of flexible 
exchange rates. Furthermore, for a reserve currency country 
like Britain, there are important advantages in any scheme which 
gives the benefit of devaluation on current transactions without 
affecting the gold value of sterling balances. 

Anybody who knows his Kaldor (and he wrote all this only 
in 1963) will be betting all Lombard Street to a china orange 
that proposals for some scheme of this sort will have come 
thumping in the last few months on to Mr Callaghan's desk. 
Anybody who knows the orthodoxy of the Treasury advisers 
will be ready very nearly to make the same bet that they will 
have succeeded in squashing them. That, perhaps, is one 
reason for the inspired comments which have recently been 
appearing in the financial press that any further new tax 
changes this year “ must be extremely simple." But it is even 
more important that they should be relevant to the needs of 
the country, and—this should be shouted loudly in the Trea¬ 
sury's car—any scheme of any sort that gave so large an extra 
incentive to exports would be directly relevant this year, while 
so much else that is being discussed it) the field of budget 
changes is not. 
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Germany has no $pal crisis—yet^-but it does have an election 
year. And Bonn lias other fuels to worry about too : 


r\V 7 hen Lord Robens wanted to commit the British govern- 
W meat to 200 million tons of coalmining a year, lie said 
“ Look at Germany ! They’re guaranteeing 140 million 
tons a year fipr Gentian coal/’ ! Whien Ruhr cti&lowners and 
trade unions wanr to screw tip coal protection in Germany 
one more twist-nas with pithead stocks rising they may again 
this spring—they say “Look at England ! No American 
coal, no Russian oil> and now 4 guarantee of 200 million tons 
a year.” \ ’ 

The two argument^ clip together into a neat circle ; both 
/* slightly overload the arguments of uncomfortably-placed poli- 
, ticians who would like to have it both ways, but there is really 
no reason why coal lobbyists should help ministers doubletalk. 
In the Ministry of Economics in Bonn you get the anxious 
emphasis, € 'Vorstcherung aber nicht Garantie ”—an assurance, 
not a guarantee. But were the ministers as anxious to 
emphasise this gloss in the Bundestag last autumn ? No 
doubt Messrs Brown and Lee in London built some escape 
hatches into their forms of words two weeks ago, too. But 
miners everywhere get the simple message. 

The German government, however, has an election seven 
uneasy months away, which is even more embarrassing than 
Britain’s tightrope balance from one four months ago. 
Since that Vorsicherung in November it has put together a 
package deal of measures to help coal, further ones to follow 
and “ understandings ” that ought, given some luck, to have 
jollied coal along to September election time. So far it has 
not had the luck. Like a visitor travelling round North-West 
Europe this February with a fleece-lined overcoat, it has been 
caught unawares by the warm weather—and by an uncove¬ 
nanted drop in freights on the North Atlantic that is helping 
American coal to undercut the Ruhr in its traditional export 
markets near home. Pithead stocks rose about a million tons 
An January, to 9 million tons (compare Britain's 18 million tons, 
on a consumption just over half as big again). Seasonally these 
will reach their peak somewhere about the end of July ; but 
by April the pattern will be clear. 

, The chances are that by then, with 2-3 million tons extra 
on the ground, the coalowners may decide on a well-timed 
modest cut in output. Hie Ruhr lobby will be in full cry 
again, arguing that the package has not worked, and that the 
Bonn government should move further, from stroking oil com- 

4 FUEL CONSUMPTION"', WEST GERMANY AND BRITAIN 

Germany (F.R.) Britain 

1959 I960 1963 1964 1964 

million metric tons of coal equivalent 


Total. 

of which 

198 5 

217 4 

254 4 

261 9 

280 7 

Coal. 

122 1 

128 9 

127 0 

121 2 

189 6 

Lignite. 

30 7 

31 8 

35 1 

35-2 

nH 

Oil*. 

37 4 

47 3 

82 8 

96 0 

85 8 


* Oil includes non-energy uses, and is converted to coal equivalent at the rate 
of I ton of oil » T 43 tons of coal. 


paoies’ ears into twisting their arms. Every attempt w iU be 
made in Bonn to avoid such a jHfigiste departure from the 
Sozialmarkt principles on which QiancriUhr E&itd wilt he 
fighting his campaign. It is anybody’s guess.wjiether Bonn will 
be able tp do so. (Oh, for a sudden coldsnapin Europe !) 

T here is no more of a cool crisis in Germany today than 
there is in Britain ; nor inhere much danger of one next 
winter. “ Crisis ” has subjective meanings: but if Bonn were 
pushed as far as import quotas, they would find it bard to 
demonstrate any “manifest crisis ” to the satisfaction of the 
Coal-Steel Authority in Luxemburg, let alone justify oil import 
restrictions under the Treaty of Rome. Last year, after the 
frosty comfort for fuel suppliers of 1963, coal demand inside 
Germany slipped 6 million tons to 121 million tons. This 
year is warmer still, with coke economies in the blast furnaces 
perhaps again likely to outweigh growth in steel production: 
German consumption in 1965 may be about 118-119 million 
tons. Weather apart, this was back on a fairly identifiable 
downtrend since i960; but hardly worse than 1959. (1939 
was the last time the Germans put together any package deal 
like the present one. Then, it came apart.) 

Last year was the last year that coal will ever supply about 
half the primary energy consumed in Germany-. (Because total 
energy use is rising faster there, and not because coal con¬ 
sumption is falling much, the proportionate decline has been 
much more steep than in Britain.) But the lobbying arose out 
of legislative and electoral timetables, not from statistics. In 
order to qualify for “ rationalisation subsidies ’’ under an 
earlier law, each colliery undertaking had to notify the govern¬ 
ment, by the end of October, how much capacity it proposed 
to close. None could be expected to underbid its trnsere hand. 
The industry produced the gloomily large total of 40.6 million 
tons of annual capacity. Of this capacity, it said, it had closed 
14.6 million tons already and. was in process of closing another 
3.6 million tons. Simply to improve efficiency through 
rationalisation, it needed to close 15 million tons more. Only 
the remaining 7 million tons were really in question: this was 
what it felt it would have to close because of the current 
decline in coal demand, which it expected to continue. 

Since i960 oil consumption (for all purposes) in the Federal 
Republic has grown from 33 million tons to 68 million—from 
19 per cent of the primary fuel market to 37 per cent. Since 
1962, when the first refineries began to come on stream in 
Bavaria, there has been a surge of sales in that area of tradition¬ 
ally high fuel costs; at times, some oil product prices there 
were as low as in Hamburg. Fuel oil prices in Germany have 
stayed as soft as ever, against the tendency to harden shown in 
some other European markets. But the new distress is that 
heating oil prices, not so long ago considered the one depend¬ 
ably firm set of oil product prices in Germany above all, 
suffered a collapse last year without much seasonal recovery. 
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This hit mainly the weaker oil companies (almost by definition, 
German ones). But at times, with its lower tax, heating oil 
became here and there as cheap to use as oil; so this jfffect&l 
coal somewhat, too. This surplus in total, though nof'in derail, 
is what the coal industry, two years agp, prophesied would 
happen in terms of oil growth. But tot ft! energy demand Has 
beaten all forecasts, too, so the inroads into coal's own mafket 
have not—yet—been so severe as all that. 

A Package for Christmas 

Coal's cries of wbe were enough, at any rate, to make the 
Federal Government act. In November the Chancellor 
called representatives of nine oil companies to meet him. He 
asked them if the fuel market situation was serious; if they 
wanted it to go on unchanged ; and whether coal could be ex¬ 
pected to stand it without relief. To these questions, Bohn 
says, these oilmen answered yes ; no ; no. 1 Then what, asked 
Dr Erhard, could they suggest to avoid his having to ptit on 
governmental controls ? And the answer that came out of the 
meeting was 44 self restraint.™ 

The government had already been able to promise the coal 
industry some further assistance—provided it would go on 
rationalising.* It undertook to require prior notification of all 
new refineries, pipelines, and extensions ; to make imports of 
fuel oil and heating oil subject to licensing (though to grant 
licences ad lib for the present); to complete its legislation 
obliging oil suppliers to hold minimum levels of stocks inside 
Germany; to offer electric power utilities financial induce¬ 
ments to make their new stations burn coal, not other fuels; 
and eventually, to initiate legislation regarding the laying of 
pipelines. Some of these measures it has taken by regulation ; 
others are moving towards the legislative mill. 

44 Self-restraint" is another kettle of fish. The government 
had no wish to be seen to be arranging cartel practices ; some 
of the oil companies, American-owned, even less Wish to be 
seen to be involved in one ; but they have reached agreement 
to limit expansion of fuel oil sales. What has come of this is 
an agreement that total sales of heavy fuel oil in 1965 shall 
not exceed those in 1963 by more than 8 per cent. For under¬ 
standable reasons, this takes the form of a number of 44 ver¬ 
tical ” undertakings, in which each company sends the govern¬ 
ment an 44 unsolicited ” letter saying that it proposes not to 
sell more than x thousand tons of fuel oil than in 1963; these 
tonnages will add up to about 16.2 million tons, 108 per cent 
of the 14.9 million tons of fuel oil used last year. 

This is practicable, or may be, because there are only about 
a score of suppliers serving about 300-400 sizeable customers 
for heavy fuel oil. Last time it was tried, in 1959, the arrange¬ 
ment gave some unrestrained and opportunist new importers 
the chance to carve themselves a share out of the market; and 
eventually Esso said it had had enough of this and refused to 
be bound by the agreement any longer. This time it looks as 
if existing importers (there is at present little import of heavy 
fuel oil into Germany) have in their turn promised the govern¬ 
ment to play: though perhaps only on the guarantee (let us 
say Vorsicherung ) of some minor concessions regarding the 

0 A. If truly, conlosmcr? Vfc V'-iUiiti “ rutloruliMKitm MrtNdifs ” for c*?i> mine cl»'\ed 
ilk Government p:iv> iho vv.iycv lor one shift .1 "v,rk M>v.nl clurgos umi.iIU in (ur- 
intm borne lay trtiplo'erv hnve Kon UnntTerrcU to Uw (Of <04! . mut then- an. 

I I V«*v Ot nv : 5 .1 ton on uu. o,| .uul l>M 15 1 1 . )i' on Ik’.iink oil 
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obligations proposed for them regarding minimum stocks. The 
* 8 per cent increase- cannot b? “.across the boaid,” because 
\ Wk lfrai|s^af|J<SP, the; Ffdeni 

GoVchtinfcrit’s OWn iiationaiiSed' Schoweii) Have hew refinery 
capacity joining on stream in 1965, and 108 per cent of 
noihing 'would riof 'givt these alotef thibflghput f ir few bther 
plants, too, bnly began 'Oper&ing. last jfefr. lii effect the result 
is that the larger established companies are holding themselves 
down to practically no increase on their fuel oil sales last year: 
the whole increase > will go to the newcomers or extensions 
of capacity. • .. j 

In November the companies also told tbe Chancellor they 
would arrange (or just coosid^r?) something similar for light 
heating oils.. Now they say this. Can’t be done, partly because 
of the government’s own actions.Geromy imports 35-40 
per cent of the heating oil it sells, to hundreds of thousands of 
customers and through some thousands of dealers. Once, the 
government put on licensing in December, a large numher of 
these dealers flocked to apply forliceac^s, to cover the heating 
oil they might—if the weather got cold—like to import. The 
licences last nine months; they were grunted automatically. 
As a result, oil marketers in Hamburg argue, licences have 
already been issued that would make possible a sizeable in¬ 
crease in heating oil supplies in 1965 whatever restraint might 
be applied by refiners in Germany. 


After the Package, What ? 

So if the government should be lobbied into further restraint 
on coals competitors this summer, it may be hard put to 
shift this on to the shoulders of 44 volunteers." What possi¬ 
bilities are open? An increase in the fuel, oil tax? Hardly: 
this would increase consumers' fuel costs just before an elec¬ 
tion, and consumers have reacted badly enough already to the 
increase in prices that the coal industry was able to clap on at 
the beginning of this year once it was fairly sure of the Gov¬ 
ernment's Christmas package. Quotas on imports of products 
and on refineries' fuel oil disposals or crude oil supplies? This 
is what many oilmen in Germany fear (though those in Ger¬ 
man 44 zebra ™ companies owning mines as well as refineries 
might welcome it). Most of the administrative framework for 
such controls has now been put together, though it is not yet 
applied restrictively. The danger should not be exaggerated— 
unless the Social Democrats wjh in September, It would put 
Germany into significant difficulties with the European Econ¬ 
omic Community, which forbids import restrictions against 
neighbours among the Six. And it would start Germany on 
a course of control over imported oil from which Dr 
Schmucker, presuming he is there after September, would 
shrink as much as M. Maurice Bokanowski in Paris already 
relishes it. 

But coal politics are only part of the evolving problem of 
German energy just now. Another emerging clement which 
could for a time become the more important is a changing 
attitude towards foreign-owned oil companies—viewed as a 
particular spearhead of that American investment abroad 
whkh is now bothering European^ governments even morc 
than it does Mr Johnson. These attitudes towards oil— 
national and international—will' be discussed in ~a second 
article next week. 




Solid silver “Shoes" were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times and Customs ohange« 
Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisation*. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 

• the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HQNGXONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRAGECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANR LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 19 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON ECS 
WEST END BRANCH: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SWl 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 , 
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Further evidence of the then unsuspected strength of Britain** econaniy ! 
dttheturn oftheyear a l point rise inthe official industrial production J 
, index in December and art unofficial survey b$ the National Institute , 

i*ho&iitgthat engineering industries in January mere working c loserfafulf 
■^pdpftgfhdh, at any other time since these surveys begad, in 1958. 

Butipe janmry trade returns toere disappointing. . 

With the helpflf the French, the Americans have already losf^fgo-\-'-\ 
piillicdingold since the beginning of the year. And now the , v 

have Offered 0 '011 $200 million in gold to the embarrassef * 

No one has yet done any serious thinking about the possible deflationary 
repercussions of the Callfor a return to the gold standard : 
but the world's bourses could signal the danger. 


BEAR YEAR FOR THE BOURSES ? 


The past year has seen a consider¬ 
able divergence between the lead¬ 
ing stock markets of the world, and 
the most startling was between 
Wall Street and London. In 1964 
both markets saw a rise in divi¬ 
dends (see chart), but while share 
prices rose in America, leaving 
dividend yields very little down 
over the year, in Britain share 
prices actually fell by 7 per cent 
net, a sign of investors* waning 
confidence : for which economic as 
well as political grounds can be 
found. 

America 

Are Americans still confident? 
After breaking through the 900 
level on January 28th the Dow 
Jones index fell back sharply when 
the war in South Vietnam Dared 
up, but there was no rush to sell, 
and share transactions dropped in 
number. After a long rise—and 
prices have risen 70 per cent since 
mid-1962—the incentive to take 
profits at the least sign of trouble 
is strong ; in market jargon, this 
may be a technical reaction, which 
could nevertheless take the market 
another 20 points down. Much 
depends oil whether President 
Johnson can maintain investors* 
confidence in the face of the criti¬ 
cisms of his Keynesian economics 
that can be heard in Wall Street. 
So far the domestic economy shows 
no sign of Dagging. The biggest 
question is perhaps whether the 
Administration wm be forced to 
take defensive measures by the 
continuation or even acceleration 


of the gold drain—as the major 
member of the gold pool America 
is also feeling the backwash of 
speculation on the London gold 
market. Continued stock market 
weakness, especially if accom¬ 
panied by an increase in the num¬ 
ber of transactions, could now be 
distinctly bearish for the economy 
itself. 

Britain 

The London market followed the 
course of dividends in the early 
part of 1964 but its peak was 
reached at the beginning of Octo¬ 
ber in a spate of gambling on a 
Conservative victory at the elec¬ 
tion. The economic alarms of the 
autumn, together with confusion 
caqsed by the announcements of 
corporation and capital gains tax, 
sent it down sharply: 14 per cent 
between October 1st and Decem¬ 
ber 18th on The Economist-Extel 
indicator. This has since recov¬ 
ered by nearly to per cent, so that 
the net fall is in fact much smaller 
than in earlier periods of 7 per cent 
Bank rate and the rest. Yields 
admittedly look high by compari¬ 
son with those in America and 
Europe, although exact comparison 
is obscured by differing tax sys¬ 
tems. Britain’s economic growth, 
however, has been erratic and there 
is no sign yet of a break with the 
past. More important, the com¬ 
pany sector is being squeezed, and 
trading profits, which were 17 per 
cent of domestic income in 1955, 
were only 15 per cent itf 1963. In 
previous “ stop " periods company 
profits and dividends, unlike wages. 


WALL STREET LEADS- 

— 1000 



DIVIOFND INDICATOR 

— 600 
Log seal* 

LONDON LAGS 

500 

THE ECONOMIST' 

EXTEL INDICATOR 



DIVIDEND INDICATOR 


— 300 


' 63 : 1964 :'65 

The dividend indicators are derived from the 
yields on the broadly based Standard end Poors 
end the P.J .-Actuaries 500 indices The scale 
hpphes only to the share indices. 


have dropped ; and if the govern¬ 
ment is forced into further defla¬ 
tionary restrictions—and it is 
nipped between deflation and an¬ 
other sterling crisis—the market 
may tumble. Many investors, par¬ 
ticularly the insrftatidtfs, will pre 
fer to have their money at interest 
rather than commit it to an un- 
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known risk. Today’s dividends 
. atone do not move share prices. 

While the performances of the 
leading European bourses can 
largely be attributed to economic 
pressures, the violence of share 
price movements cannot be so 
easily explained. 


Italy 

The shat;e index, which stood at 
848 in June 1961, had fallen by 
60 per cent to 361 in January this 
year. The economy was certainly 
Subject to a severe credit squeeze 
throughout I9$4» but this fall was 
much greater than any seen by the 
British market in similar squeeze 
periods. Two factors were at 
work in Italy. First, industry has 
to rely more heavily on borrowings 
than in Britain and this high gear¬ 
ing makes shareholders’ earnings 
rise and fall much faster than trad¬ 
ing profits, since interest charges 
remain cpnstam. Thus Monrcca- 
tinfs shareholders saw their earn¬ 
ings and dividends disappear 
altogether in 1963: whilst even in 
the worst of the British deflations 
ICI earned chough to cover its 
dividends. Secondly, investors 
found themselves short of cash as 
the credit squeeze tightened—there 
was also considerable borrowing 
against stock—and many were 
fogged to liquidate. 

The government has recently 
taken steps to stimulate the 
economy, including the easing of 
credit, and, although it will take 
some time for these measures to 
have an effect on company profits, 
the industrial scene should be 
much brighter at the end of the 
year. Political factors are con¬ 
stantly pressing on the Italian 
market and there is no hint of a 
rapprochement between business 
and the government; but share 
prices have probably hit the 
bottom. 


Germany 

German economic growth remains 
the wonder of the west; but the 
bourse has been surprisingly un¬ 
responsive. The main reason is 
the lack of American buyers, who 
in the past have been eager to in¬ 
vest in German securities. The 
German government’s imposition 
of a withholding tax of 25 per cent 
on interest payable 10 foreigners, 
however, coupled with the tax im¬ 
posed by the American authorities 
on their nationals’ earnings from 
foreign securities of all kinds to 
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prevent an embarrassing outflow of 
funds, has kept American buyers 
away. 

German share prices arc well 
below the peak reached in T96 o 
and many investors must still have 
big losses. It is not surprising that 
they arc wary about buying again. 
The economy, however, remains 
strong and companies arc doing 
well, but until investors are pre¬ 
pared to commit more cash, the 
marker will remain listless ;. and 
while money is in short supply and 
can earn high rates of interest—the 
6 per cent Federal Loan yields 6.5 
per cent—they may well prefer not 
to put their money at risk. 


France 

From a low of 67 in June 1964 the 
French index struggled up to 78 in 
November, but has fallen away and 
shows no sign of recovery. (The 
index is renewed each year at 100 
and we have used December 31, 
1961, as a base.) The French 
market has many of the features of 
the Italian, and industry is prob¬ 
ably even more dependent on bor¬ 
rowed money. Government policy 


has been directed to ma. 
price stability at the cxjpbsc of 
growth and credit has bejfeh kept 
tight. The authorities hayc now* 
realised that unless the r^ttrictivc 
policies are eased there is $ serious, 
danger of a recession in 19#, but 
the measures introduced so far to 
stimulate the economy i£e half 
hearted and unlikely to have much 
effect. The market is dop^ted 
by large investors who are itu^h 
more aware of business conditions 
than the smaller investor in*the 
United States and the British 
markets; and these French inves¬ 
tors have little reason for confi¬ 
dence, and little cash to s£are. The 
market could fall a long way yet, 
unless the government acts Quickly 
and boldly to stimulate the 
economy. 


Japan 

The Japanese market is even more 
volatile than the Italian. In the 
six metoths from September 1962 
it rose 30 per cent from 1200 to 
1600 and nine months later it was 
back at 1200. Bur the total drop 
from the postwar peak (in 1961) 
has, at 35 per cent, been less severe 
than in most European countries. 
Yet this has now become the only 
major share market in the world 
with an official peg: two bodies are 
at the moment committing public 
money to keep the Dow Jphes> 
average above J200. Last year the 
government had to take ste?p$ to 
prevent the economy from over¬ 
heating and to restore the country's 
reserves. Its measure* yvcrc suc¬ 
cessful and it is now reflating. :As 
Japanese industry relies on loans 
for about 70 per cent of its capital 
it is very vulnerable to economic 
setbacks. The government feels it 
cannot afford to see investor* 1 con¬ 
fidence falling—hence its support 
for the ppwrfcctj&Mhc i2QpJin^ 
Now that the economy" is -being 
freed from restrictions the outlook 
for companies is good and the 
market should be strong ; but there 
could then be further official inter¬ 
vention in the opposite direction to 
prevent a dangerous speculative 
rise. Leading shares now offer 
attractive yields—the yield on 
Dow Jones is just over 5 pet cent 
—and with economic growth this 
year expected to be 10 per cent in 
spite of last year’s credit squeeze 
company dividends should rise 
very sharply, aided by high gear¬ 
ing. Some big uncertainties re¬ 
main, including the ultimate effect 
of the restrictions on American 
bank credit. But could thh be the 
one buoyant bourse of 19% >■, 
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and made of itatreasared vade«iueoem.” 

The cost per copy of the catalogue, which is generously 
illustrated In three colours, is 5/-. To Industrialists and 
responsible Executives, however, it Is available free, on 
application to the Nu-Swlft Fire Protection Consultant: 

Mr. Alan Buy, A.M.I.Fire E., F.I.C.D., M.I.I.8., 
Nu-Swift International Ltd., Elland, Yorkshire. 


nu-swift international ltd. 

THE WORLD'S FASTEST AND MOST RELIABLE FJRCFIOHTINCIQtMPMCNT 

f ACTBRY A READ BPFIOE: 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
NU-SWIFT FIRE PROTECTION CENTRE, 
25 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.l. 
TchfMii: REQeet 57S4 <8 IHies). 
Telegrams: Nnswlft Ltndon W1. 


ELUNO, YORKSHIRE. 
Telcphcna: Elland 215200 lines). 
Yclsgfnms: Nnswlft Eftnnd. 

: 51.3B4 


Telex 


Nnswlft I 
(24-hnur Service). 
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We sell 
good 
clothes 
only 



Our cloth is equal to any in London: our style is irreproach¬ 
able; our trimmings fastidious, right down to the buttons. 

All this is self-evident. What is hidden is the care aqd time and 
skill that make clothes from Moss Bros live long, and age with 
grace. They may cost a little extra. But it’s more like invest¬ 
ment than expenditure. 

Full Morning Suit £49.7.0. Top Hat £5.5.0. To hire, with 
hat £3.5.0. 

For the ladies: we have a complete service for brides and 
bridesmaids. Also outfits and kilts for pages. 


Moss Bros 

COVENT GARDEN. W.C ..2 

THE COMPLETE MAN’S STORE 

-S- Open Thursdays till 7p.m. 

Nearest station Leicester Square • Branches throughout the country 
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GOLD 

Hoarders of the World, Unite 


G eneral de gaulle and Jacques Rusff 
between them have cdliected some 
strange bedfellows in support of their ante¬ 
diluvian ideas about the world monetary 
system. Golden support has been voiced on 
the one hand by the revolutionary com¬ 
munists of China and Cuba and on the 
other by some of the most reactionary (and 
the most elderly) of the west’s capitalists. 
A comment from Dr Hjalmar Schacht can 
be expected any day now, arid then the 
reincarnation of the 1930B will be complete. 
In France itself the vast majority of 
economic opinion is contemptuous of the 
new orthodoxy, and M. Pierre Uri had no 
difficulty in exposing its absurdities in 
Le Monde this week ; it was also significant 
that when M. Giscard d’Estaing, the French 
finance minister, spelled out the new 
French position at the Sorbonnc, it was his 
reference to Triffin that the students 
cheered and Rueff that they booed. 

But the fact that enlightened and 
instructed opinion is on the side of virtue 
is of somewhat limited comfort. For, while 
no other non-communist country has yet 
officially supported France’s stand, the fact 
is that every central bank in the world must 
now be taking a Second, worried look at its 
gold holding policy. * It is here that all kinds 
of pressures are being brought to bear, 
whether from orthodox business opinion, 
which vaguely shares the General’s trust in 
gold, or from politicians wanting to exert 
their own political influence on America, 
or from sheer central banking prudence. 
These pressures are perhaps most marked 
in Japan, which holds a particularly large 
ratio of its total reserves in dollars ; as 
Russia has quickly realised. 

In those circumstances, it may be urgent 
for the United States to give immediate 
private but unequivocal assurances to all 
dollar holding central banks, small as well 
as large. This may be the limit of positive 
action for the time being. Nothing would 
be gained, and very much might be risked, 
by going into a serious financial negotiation 
as the French are asking. For because, 
most unfortunately, the American authori¬ 
ties have never adopted and put forward 
their own expansionist plan for monetary 
reform, the diplomatic compromise that 
would inevitably come out of a negotiation 
would almost certainly lean unthinkably far 
in the French, contractionist, direction. 
Even the airing of the French position has, 
inevitably, had restrictionist side-effects, 
and India’s economic crisis may provide a 
crucial test of world co-operation in the 
new conditions. India has long been living 
hand to mouth on its foreign exchange, its 


residual needs being met by the inter¬ 
national Aid India club. Will the United 
States now feel bound to limit its Contribu¬ 
tion ? And will France step into the 
breach? • 1 •• ' 


Clash in the IMF ? 

1 " ' ' ' 5,. 

T UB' next few months will therefore 
see what may be a crucial battle of 
financial nerves at the highest level. France’s 
announced ^resignation” from the gold 
exchange standard la*t week was essentially 
a gesture, confirming that France will run 
down its dollars to the $650 million of its 
North American debts plus perhaps $300 
million of working balances, and will settle 
its own payments directly in gold. On closer 
enquiry, it appears that it will not go so 
far as insisting that other countries must 
meet rheir own debts to France in gold 
rather than dollars. This would indeed be 
highly impracticable, as well as providing 
further lucrative opportunity for gold 
enrichment on the high seas- for General 
de Gaulle now likes to keep the physical 
location of France’s gold in Paris rather than 
in New York or London. 

The bigger practical question left by M. 
Giscard d’Estaing’s speech is the signific¬ 
ance of his reiteration that credit from the 
International Monetary Fund was nor, 
when the IMF was negotiated in 1944, in¬ 
tended to finance large and sustained 
exports of capital. Does this foreshadow 
French opposition to a drawing on the IMF 
by the United States, which—as Dr 
Hall stein of the EEC has been observing 


rather fearfully—has a huge trade surplus, 
and a deficit only by reason of still huger 
capital outflow? It was the same French 
reluctance to see IMF resources used to 
finance a capital outflow' that in 196T at 
first proved an obstacle to the negotiation 
of the supplementary credits r .under what 
has since become the Pins' Club. The com¬ 
promise then reached was thes^ credits 
would be mobilised only to forestall pr cope 
with an 44 impairment of the international 
monetary .system.” Since just $uch an im¬ 
pairment is now official French policy, 
France’s attitpd6 to an American call on 
the Paris club might now be restrictive. But 
if France did, at the crunch, refuse to put 
up its Own money, it would then be open 
to the other IMF members to invoke the 
scarce currency clause against it—which 
would mean authorising trade and pay¬ 
ments discrimination specifically against 
France. 


RENAULT, PEUGEOT AND CANADA 

Enticements front Quebec 

Paris 

in* provincial government of Quebec 
is evidently keen 10 attract European 
car manufacturers to the province. The new 
Canada-United States agreement to establish 
progressively a North American common 
market for cars is an incentive to outside 
manufacturers to open assembly plants in 
Canada, and Quebec’s desire to be the host 
province is apparent from the recent agree¬ 
ment between Renault, Peugeot and La 
Soci6r6 Gdn6rale de Financeroem, the 
Quebec government's economic develop¬ 
ment organisation. Components for the 
assembly of the vehicles (Renault RSs arjd 


directly in New York. In the end the 
bulk of the dollars might, in any case, 
have wound up being cashed in for 
American gold, as the funds passed 
through Russian bands into those of 
central bankers in western Europe. In 
addition, a direct Russian sale to Japan 
would not have benefited the central 
bankers* gold pool, since Japan is not a 
member. And the gold pool could now' 
use any help it could get. The hardening 
of the French line on gold has both 
thrown into question just how effective 
continental participation in the pool now 
is; and has cost its active members dear. 
Demand for gold on the London market 
this week was again very substantial. 


Russian Gold: Why Not 

The curious point about the Russian offer 
to sell $200 million in gold directly to 
the Bank of Japan against dollars is that 
it was refused. On the face of it the 
Japanese government, under considerable 
pressure from the Socialists to build 
up the ratio of gold to the country's 
total reserves* should have jumped at 
this opportunity. Instead, Mr Tanaka, 

Japan’s finance minister, stated that 
Japan has no intention “ at present ” of 
converting “ so much ” of its dollar hold¬ 
ings anywhere. The snag, presumably, 
was that acceptance would have been 
extremely embarrassing to the Americans. 

Not only would it have implied that 
dollars were riot freely convertible 
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Peugeot 404s) will be imported completely 
duty free until 1970. It will be posliWe to 
"rSffiew the agreement at that date. 

Renault and PeUgeof have* therefore, 
obtained as much as American manufac¬ 
turers and more than Volvo, which pre¬ 
ceded them in setting up an assembly plant 
dt Dartmouth Itt Nova Scotia. The Swedish 
manufacturer obtained only five-VCdr 
customs exemption t for complete bodies. 
For body parts, the exemption lasts one 
year. For engines fhq exemption will pro¬ 
gressively be reduced—-80 per cent the first 
year, 60 per cent the second, etc., dis¬ 
appearing at the end of the fifth. 

SGF, which is building the joint 
assembly plant for Renault and Peugeot at 
Saint-Bruno, neat Montreal, with its own 
capital fhifiion) will be able to 

import, duty free, one-third of its production 
in finished cars. Thus production will 
quickly reach 8,000 vehicles per year— 
about 5*600 ftcnaults and 2,400 Pcugeots. 
It could be increased later to 12,000 
vehicles, whereupon the duty-free import 
quota would reach .4,000 vehicles. French 
cars so manufactured in Canada, or 
imported on duty-free quota, can be re¬ 
exported duty-free to the United States, 
benefiting from the common market, and to 
some Conynonwealth countries, such as the 
British West Indies. 

Up to now few French cars have been 
sold in Canada :9,000 in 1961 (the record), 
5,300 in 1962, 3,900 in 1963 and 6,000 last 
year, of which 4,000 were Ren a ul is and 
1,000 Peugeots. It is not very much set 

KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Cocoa prices have fallen by nearly 10 per 
cent to 145a. a cwt. since the producers' 
alliance ceased active measures to hold 
supplies off the market. This looks like 
a round to the manufacturers. Far 
Eastern tensions continue to affect tin 
(up £40 to £1,258 a ton by Wednesday) 
and lead (up £7 to £144 a ton), and 
have also helped sugar out of its Febru¬ 
ary doldrums to £23 10s. a ton. But 
copper dropped £5 to £453 a ton on the 
prospects of early US stockpile releases, 
leaving our metals indicator unchanged. 
The all-items indicator rose by 0.2 this week 
(to February I7r/i). 


Index Percentage 

IfM * 100 change Iron 





Previous! Twelve. 


Feb. 

It 

Feb. 

17 

month 

months! 

•to 

ALL ITEMS 

106 4 

10* 8 

f 22 

- 4 7 

Food 

102 1 

102 5 

- 1 6 

-140 

Fibres 

100 5 

100 S 

4- 0 * 

- 0 0 

Metals 

214 1 

214 1 

+249 

+*3 1 


The hcouomht Commodity Pi ice Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities 0 vdghttd according to their 
illative shares 4 f «i 01 U trade in 1958, 


* Changes relate to this task's figm a, but these , 
«Wc ipt for the metal group , are provisional because 
quotations for tea and trod ai t net yet cttxtiLibU 

revlau ;veek. 
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against a total pf 100,06b European cars 
imported by Canada in 1964. Renault and 
Peugeot reckon that for their sales to grow 
the price of Canadian-assembled vehicles 
sold through the Renault and Peugeot net¬ 
works should not be above that of directly 
imported vehicles. For this price, the 
French cars will also have to be adapted to 
Canada’s extremely hard climate and will 
need improvements in paint-work, battery, 
body prelection and heating. 

GERMAN BUSINESS 

Dr Flick Bequeaths 
an Empire 

i • 

IGHTY-Two- year-old Dr Friedrich 
Flick, one of the last of Germany's eld- 
atyle tycoons, is putting his affairs in orjer. 
He has now decided to expand the manage¬ 
ment of -the principal company in njs 
avabine—Friedrich Ffidt AG—and to take 
in three , prominent busipessipen as manag¬ 
ing partners of this, firm. Ono Dr Of to 
A, Friedrich, at the moment -still managing 
director of Phoenix Gummiwerke AG, who 
emerged u$ the governments adviser on raw 
materials during the Korean crisis. The 
others are Dr Wolfgang Pohle, member of 
the board of directors of Manncsmann AG 
until the cud of 1959 and a close collabora¬ 
tor of Flick's ever since; and 38-year-old 
Eberhard von Brauchteil, who previously 
worked in Lufthansa, and has also been 
active for Dr Flick since i960. 

These steps arc intended to safeguard the 
firm’s strength when it slips out from under 
the watchful eye of its founder. Before the 
second world war, the Flick concern was 
already one of the most powerful enterprises 
in Germany, a coal and steel empire which 
was broken up after the war under the allied 
de-cartclisation ruling. Dr Flick showed a 
far-sightedness at the time that was not to 
be recognised until years later ; he turned 
almost completely away from the basic 
materials industry and went into manufac¬ 
turing. With the proceeds from the sale 
of his iron and steel interests, he acquired 
considerable stakes in firms which were later 
,tp flourish so well, like Daimler^Ben?, where 
h& has considerable influence' today, and 
which in turn, together with Volkswagen, 
controls Auto-Union. Among other firms 
belonging to his sphere of interest are the 
Feldmlihle paper concern ; Dynamit Nobel 
AG ; the heavy engine and locomotive firm 
Krauss-Maffei; and a scries of large metal¬ 
using undertakings. It will be the job of 
the newcomers to hold all this together and 
build the empire up to new heights. 


ADELA 

Per ardua ad...? 

A dela is now growing and. prospering, 
. contrary to all the prophets, and has 
collected $31 million from over 100 
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leading bank! and industries around the 
world. Its latest adueVfcfficfit fats been to 
raise $3 million in capital from a 

half-dozen Spanish banks and businesses— 
not, one would have thought, the most 
obvious source to tap for capital to aid the 
developing’ world.- Adela (the Atlantic 
Community Development Groilp for Latin 
America) now hopfs to bcepme the catalyst 
for private investment in South America. 
It is a unique institution, using, as one 
London bahfcer put it this week, the 
sophisticated financial tool of the investment 
trust in a highly unsuitable setting, where 
capital has « constant tendency to dis¬ 
appear without trace in the quicksands of 
inflation. It remains to be . seen what it 
will achieve. 

The idea was launched by Senator (now 
Vice President} Humphrey and Senator 
Javits at a meeting of Nhto parliamentarians 
in 1963- The reception it got from Euro¬ 
pean banking was as welcoming as a Cold 
shower. The leading London banks with 
interests in Latin America were approached 
and made polite but negative noises. The 
organisers announced a rounding conference 
to be held in Brussels in the autumn. 
London's advice was that it Would never 
get off the groimd. The European reaction 
was cool because it was felt Adela had the 
wrong associations: what was the point in 
joining an American-led club to invest in 
Lathi America, when so many Latin Ameri¬ 
cans were hostile to the United States—and 
very favourable to European interest, as 
Jong as it was purely European. Dr Abs of 
the Deutsche Bank was among the sceptics 
Yet by summer 1964 the idea was definitely 
getting off the ground. When it was form¬ 
ally established in Luxemburg in Sep¬ 
tember as Adda Investment Company, the 
Deutsche Bank was in with $300,000 
(30 shares at $10,000). From Britain, only 
Shell was in, as a member of Royal Dutch 
Shell, which subscribed 50 shares. But the 
list was very respectable: Fiat, Ford, Nestle, 
IBM, Dow Chemical Company, Gulf Oil, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey among indus¬ 
trial firms, ahd a galaxy of leading banks 
from North America, Europe and Japan. 
London decided that even if it didn't like 
this dub, it could not afford not to join. 
Ten banks came in, headed by Sir George 
Bolton's Bank of London and South 
America. But each paid the smallest 
membership fee (10 shares) that respecta¬ 
bility permitted. The French, oddly 
enough, stayed out. Recruiting is still in 
progress: United States Steel is among the 
latest conquests. 

. Along the way, Adela has lost its original 
political inspiration and has acquired Mr 
Ernst Keller, a Swiss with a dozen years' 
experience of industrial financing in Peru, 
as its managing director. Adela will try 
to promote worthwhile schemes, and will 
not look for a majority holding in the ven¬ 
tures^ takes tip. It hopes that the prestige 
of its membership will both encourage other 
capital to come in, and encourage host 
governments to tttat its schemes with con¬ 
sideration. 
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minutes-£4000 


In the time it takes to boil your breakfast egg, British life offices pay out 
£4000 to policyholders. A thousand pounds every minute—more than ten 
million pounds a week. 

These benefits are made possible by the mutual association of policy¬ 


holders , who j oin together to protect their familie s and invest their savings. 
Today practically everyone has a $take in life assurance. 


ISSUED BY THE LIFE OFFICES' 
ASSOCIATION. LONDON, 

AND ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH 
LIFE OFFICES, EDINBURGH. 


LIFE 
£1Qm A 
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How many buying positioini;are TIME International 

readier In? 


wield influence and buying power vastly out of pro¬ 
portion to their numbers. To them, TIME Magazine's 
weekly reports of world business and world affairs 
are a necessity. To you ; time is*equally necessary 
In an^ selective marketing plan in any world market. 
Talk to the right people in the right place... in TIME. 

TIME Atlantic. TIME Canada. TIME Latin America. TIME Asia. TIME SouthPeckic. Ahd their regional*. 


As executives in business, time's international 
readers are in a position to influence the purebas- 
ing decisions of their companies. As family men 
with far-above-average incomes, they are in a posi¬ 
tion to buy quality products and services for their 
households. In both positions, these TIME readers 
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JAPAN AND GATT h ,• .. •• 

Holier Than Thou 

Tokyo . 

arply i day goes by in japan without 
son* story appearing in the Japanese 
press condemning other-countries for dis¬ 
criminating against Japan in their trade 
, practices. This week the /Isehi Shtttjtbun, 
* Japan’s largest daily, wrote: “Japan will 
make a major effort at the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade conference next 
month to eliminate remaining trade' dis¬ 
criminations against its products.”: 

The Gatt meeting Opening in'Geneve on 
March 2nd is expected to deal ar length with 
specific means to expand trade between the 
industrial nations and underdeveloped 
areas. 1 Making exceptionally good u$e of 
Western logic, the Japanese foreign office 
has prepared a strong case for presentation 
to the underdeveloped nations. “If the 
underdeveloped countries Want preferential 
treatment in selling their exports to Japan,” 
according to the foreign office argument, 
“they should remove restrictions against 
Japanese imports.” But Japanese business¬ 
men agree that the industrially advanced 
nations, including Japan, should greatly step 
up imports from underdeveloped countries. 

Ir is expected that the often suggested 
organisation of an Asian Development Bank 
will be mentioned more than a few times 
during a conference that the foreign office 
and the economic ministries have scheduled 
for this week and next in Tokyo in prepara¬ 
tion for the Geneva meeting. The officials 
concerned are convinced that since they will 
be offering help to the underdeveloped at 
the Gatt confeteqqef this is an excellent 
opportunity to ’dthfiarid that'the 27 nations 
which still,apply Article 35 of Gatt (the 
escape clause for denying equitable treat- 
meat to other countries) stop discriminatmg 
against Japanese imports. They intend to 
lose no time in pressing their case. But 
most of the 27 nations* although under- 
v developed, are outside the predictable scope 
1 of any Asian Development Bank that might 
come into being. 

BUILDING IN ITALY 

Things Get Serious 

Milan . 

f the recession that has lasted through 
the winter in Italy is not to turn into a 
real slumps it is high time that demand 
begins to perk up. New measures to stimu¬ 
late investment have been promised by the 
government. But just now the building 
industry is seen as the. key to recovery. In 
a country whose manufacturing sector is 
still relatively light-weight, building has an 
enormous influence throughout the econ¬ 
omy. In the past few years, private building 
in Italy had reached a frantic pace, partly 
because more and more people felt able to 
afford a new apartment* but also because 
real estate was an attache store of value 
in inflationary' times. Then the young 
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oemre-lcft cdaUtfem gpVermticnt mftouheed 
ill-defined plan* to ’control dfevetopment 
rigorously and appropriate buHd&g land. 
Suddenly’ speculative building became 
unattractive. When the Government tight¬ 
ened credit drastically last springto redress 
the balance of payments, the flow of new 
building projects suddenly began 1 to dry 1 up. 
For a time work in band kept the industry 
going, but hew recession is here. 

At the end' of 1964, building Workers 
employed totalled foopoQi or 300,066 feWer 
thrift June, r$63, ' When the indtisthr 
reached its peak of prosperity. List motith 
roughly 100,bod more men wer i laid bfjf, 
and by June the industry i!fexpected to be 
employing no more than 506,000. Next 
December, the figure looks like being 
400,000—unless something is done. 

There are many reasons for the crisis. In 
the public Works sector £260 million ilrfeady 


ARGENTINA 

Currency Weak, 



Buenos Aires 

o many among the hundreds of 
thousands of holiday-making Argentines 
thronging the South Atlantic beach resorts 
with money as well as their skin to burn, 
the worst news these days is probably the 
croupiers’ strike and its sequel, a lock-out 
decreed by the government A visitor from 
the other hemisphere may find it all hard to 
reconcile with reports of the financial and 
economic crisis chat is said to be threaten¬ 
ing die very foundations of Argentine in¬ 
stitutional stability. 

And if, in bewilderment, he turns to the 
various available economic pointers, his per¬ 
plexity is likely to be deepened rather than 
dispelled. The country is harvesting one 
of the largest wheat crops in its history; its 
beef-cattle herds are being steadily restored 
to their former strength ; its manufacturing 
industries are pulling out of the 1963-64 
recession—motor vehicle production is at a 
record level, steel-malting has exceeded one 
million tons per annum for the first time; 
aodia 1964* for the second year in succes¬ 
sion! foreign trade showed a substantial 
export surplus. But in Buenos Aires a wide¬ 
spread recession of confidence has developed 
in the page month or two. This is reflected 
in the persistent weakness of the Stock Ex- 
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rifle*!Wear¬ 
ing tiosh ttf labo’tir rihd materialf* Which 
caused contractors tQ shy a^ray from pew 
contract! The odst of building labour rose 
13 pci f cent befWefeh rite end df i$6oand 
the fend'of : 196$- The cost of Certain 
materials rose rwe- or three-fold. 7 And 
after the' financing of a public project has 
been approved, the lbftg and toftubtis 
bureaucratic procedure Causes delays of 
mohths and sometimes years. It takes almost 
as long for the contractor to get pavmcnt 
from the state: r f 

‘ To un-frceze the £260 million, the gov¬ 
ernment recently allotted an extra £11 mil¬ 
lion to cover increased costs.. It has also set 
aside £370 million for new and expanded 
hospitals Over the next ten JerfS, bf Which 
£75 million will be spent in 1965-66. The 
governtoeiu has taken similar measures to 
speed up construction of ditefy heeded pop- 


Economy Strong 

change god the steady flight of capital from 
rhe country through the black market at 
rates up to 50 per cent above the official 
quotation of the peso. r 

There is general agreement that, at the 
controlled rate of exchange—>151 pesos"to 
the dollar—the peso Is over-valued,, to the 
detriment of the export trade. The extern 
of this overvaluation^ largely.a matter of 
guess-work, .but most competent authorities 
put it at not'much more than io per cent. 
But even a small devaluation would boost 
sales of the country's staple export com¬ 
modities considerably. On the Other hand, 
if the exchange rate is not modified, it may 
be doubted whether the official Grain Board 
will be able to sell abroad more than half 
rhe present wheat surplus, which the trade 
considers may well exceed six million tons, 
and storage capacity is insufficient for such 
unaccustomed abundance. 

Another problem of peculiar intractability 
is payments, 

to be jmet in the current: yegr,.estimated at 
approximately the equivalent of three or 
four times the Central Bank’s present re¬ 
serves. The awkwardness jics m the gov¬ 
ernment’s, previously deeiarei intention not 
to seek a re-financing arrangement. In this 
fe was making a virtue of necessity. Its 
action just over a year ago in annulling the 
contracts of the foreign oil companies 
(mainly American) was bound to create diffi¬ 
culties in any subsequent negotiations with 
overseas creditors—-hence last year’s pay¬ 
ment of foreign debt maturities totalling 
several hundred million dollars, and hence 
too the series of restrictive exchange con¬ 
trol^ introduced during the > past; few 
months* But neither these controls, nor a 
, itiU more severe contraction in imports, 
wiH cover Argentina’s needfrjf the 1965 
debt maturities are to;he tt*t in full as 
promised. 
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ular housing projects fc>y adding £26 million 
to the £55 million already set aside .for this 
purpose. 

In private building,, investment reached a 
peak of j£i:,ioo million in 1963, or more 
than onc-quartcr of total investment in Italy 
that year. Since then it has declined rapidly. 
One reason is the delay in getting projects 
approved. Also* private building had earlier 
overshot the mark. Signs announcing apart¬ 
ments and houses for sale at attractive instal¬ 
ment terms arc sprinkled all over Italy's 
major cities. The first impression is one ot 
saturation of demand. But the average 
number of individuals per room in Italy is 
still one of the highest in Europe. 

Public works minister Mancini’s urban 
development plan, incorporated in Italy’s 
now five-year economic plan, aims at ration¬ 
alising and streamlining the building indus¬ 
try and curbing speculation. But Signor 
Mancini’s biil, like Signor Sullo’s expropria¬ 
tion bill a couple of years back, has raised 
the cry on one side that it aims to destroy 
the sacred rights of private property, and 
on the other that it docs not have enough 
muscle. 

SHIPBUILDING 

Britain’s Currency Quirk 

Stockholm 

S weden’s shipbuilding industry, which 
had been very successful in facing up 
to growing Japanese competition, is now 
being hit by a switch of orders to Britain, 
prompted by an export incentive that the 
British Government can hardly have 
intended. Earlier, Swedish shipyards actu¬ 
ally increased their share of the important 
Norwegian orders from 36 per cent by the 
end of 1962 to 43 per cent by the end of 
1963. But Japan has' been advancing 
rapidly and from almost nothing accounted 
for very nearly a quarter of all outstanding 
Norwegian contracts by the end of 1963. 
Last year, competition tended to get even 


MOTOR BUSINESS 

Th« current issue of Molor Business examines tho 
effects of the Resale Puces Act in an article entitled I 
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more fierce; Sweden lost a. lot of ground 
and its position as the biggest supplier to 
Norwegian shipowners was seriously, chal¬ 
lenged. Last week Norwegian shipowners, 
some of whom have traditionally bought 
their ships from Sweden, placed orders 
worth over 200 million Norwegian kronor 
(£10 million) in Britain, and another similar 
order is expected in the near future.. 

The main reason for this, interestingly, is 
said to be anticipation of a devaluation of 
the pound. Most Norwegian shipowners 
have contract incomes accruing in sterling 
and in case of a devaluation it would, of 
course, be a great advantage to have the 
long-term debts in the same currency as the 
receipts. So far, Norwegian shipowners 
have relied heavily on the United States 
credii market for financing their ships, and 
shipbuilding loans in American banks total 
almost £125 million. Repayment and 
interest servicing on these loans would 
create very serious difficulties for Norway in 
case of a unilateral British currency adjust¬ 
ment. In any case, the extension of the 
American interest equalisation tax to cover 
bank loans of more than one year’s life has 
dealt a hard blow to Norwegian shipowners 
relying on such funds. 

According to a statement by Mr Sven 
Haggqvist, managing director of the leading 
Swedish shipyard, Eriksbcrg, Norwegian 
shipowners are today prepared to pay a 
certain premium in order to get a contract 
in sterling. One more reason for the 
Norwegians to turn to the British ship¬ 
yards (and the one said to have been in¬ 
fluential in last week’s order) should in Mr 
Haggqvists view be the special interest level 
of 5} per cent on long-term export credits ; 
this exerts considerable attraction, not least 
because the cost of bank credits in America 
will now go up. But even if things should 
take a turn for the worse for the Swedish 
shipyards, they see no imminent threat to 
their employment, since present orders 
cover some three years’ output. 

DUTCH BANKS 

In on the Dollar Loans 

Amsterdam 

ery quietly, and without telling any¬ 
body publicly anything about it, the 
Netherlands Bank has decided to make it 
possible for Amsterdam’s merchant bankers 
to cash in on the good business in dollars 
that there is to be done by floating inter¬ 
national issues. This is a case of an Un¬ 
official withdrawal of unofficial regulations* 
so the specific changes in the situation as 
set out here are equally unofficial. 

What happened before the withdrawal of 
the regulations—that is, until a month ago 
—was that the Netherlands Bank almost 
invariably laid down two conditions to be 
fulfilled Before giving permission to Dutch 
bankers to participate in foreign issues listed 
in Amsterdam. The first Was that nq more 
than a quarter of the total value of the issue 
coukf be in the hands of any Dutch bank 
or group of banks ; the second was that any 
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security to be listed on the Amsterdam tltock 
exchange had to be listed on some outside 
stock exchange first So even when deals 
were done by Dutchmen for Dutchmen the 
regulations led the bankers to list the new 
securities in, say, London and Luxemburg 
a few weeks in advance of applying for a 
listing in Amsterdam. 

Neither of these regulations is any longer 
in force. This means that issues can now 
be offered in Amsterdam, Dutch merchant 
bankers claim that the incidental costs of 
issues, quite apart from interest rates, arc 
minute in Amsterdam as compared with 
London—the comparative costs of advertis¬ 
ing, legal fees, and the like have been given 
as examples. More important, the Amster¬ 
dam bankers know quite well how to get 
round the two per cent stamp duty payable 
on any securities physically present in Hol¬ 
land: what they propose is to offer the 
issues in Amsterdam, but to deliver the 
securities in Luxemburg. 

The expectation in Amsterdam is that 
there will now be a slow build-up of com¬ 
petition against London banks in the inter¬ 
national dollar issue market. There is no 
question of guilder issues ; the Netherlands 
Bank will not hear of it at the moment. But. 
with London and New York both expensive 
places in which to operate, the private tele¬ 
phone calls that went out from the Nether¬ 
lands Bank to merchant banking houses in 
Amsterdam a month ago may turn’out 
to have done Holland's invisible earnings 
account more good than even the Dutch 
themselves presently realise. 

BRAZIL 

End of an Airline 

Rio de Janeiro 

he Brazilian government closed one of 
the country’s six airlines last week 
while crews and stewardesses paraded the 
streets of Rio de Janeiro, and coaxed the 
public into signing petitions protesting 
against the shut-down. Panair do Brazil , 
was in debt to the government, to insurance 
companies, and to its European airline 
partners who had lent it spare parts and who 
finally refused requests made in the last few 
days for loans to keep the airline going. It 
has reportedly been declared bankrupt, and 
its offices occupied by troops sent in by the 
government. The airline has come in for 
rtiuch local criticism of the way it ran its 
Services, both how it flew them and how it 
sold its tickets. South Americans have been 
the happy benificiarics of price-cutting on 
air tickets; some airlines have found them¬ 
selves obliged to leave the International Air 
Transport Association in order to be free 
to match offers made by their non-IATA 
competitors. But there are plainly limits 
to what is considered reasonable even in 
Brazil. 

. Panair’s routes To Europe and the Middle 
East will now be taken' over by the other 
international Brazilianairline, Varig, which 
Ws originally Owned by the German Luft¬ 
hansa’ handled about half of all Brazil’s air 
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traffic, and has recently been undergoing 
some fairly drastic re-oiganising. But like 
many other South American airlines, Varig’s 
(aad.PMMUL.do Brazil’s) ftefit.is an ...extra¬ 
ordinary mixture of the new and the 
antique, and no airline can operate efficiently 
with this kind of .handicap. VMg> <wn 
routes plus; thoso of Panair do Braal pro- 
vide it at last with a reasonable basis for 
operations. Its loads last yeat were much 
i better than those of Pan air. But cynical 
Brazilians are fefrajping from. throwing, 
their hats in the air. 

VEGETABLE OILS 

Of? Year in Olives 

T>EHiNt> the rf.'a pound Increase in mAr* 
o J3 garine prices announced last week lies 
me sort of rise in soft oil prices usually 
associated only with an international flare- 
up such as Sue* or Korea—or the great 
salad oil scandal. But the Vietnam tension 
augmented a rise that began independently, 
under i combination of market forces. A 
cyclical off-year in olives (with Spanish 
olive oil production only abdut 126,000 
metric tons, compared with 687,000 the 
previous year) set the scene but the rise 
really began with groundnuts. Drought- 
affected crops in South Africa and Argen¬ 
tina coincided with 'India’s ban on ground¬ 
nut oil exports introduced in May) soon 
after unexpectedly large Burmese pur¬ 
chases of nuts and oil from Nigeria. The 
oil price rose from around £90 per ton in 
February to Over £120 by mid-year. 

At first, United States edible oils (soya 
bean and cotton seed) 1 were expected to 
balance out the situa&n j but adverse 
American weather kept the soya crop steady 
despite an 8 per cent acreage increase, and 
a low level of crushing earlier in<the year 
had cut down oil stocks. Meanwhile, 
assisted sales under PL>480 were increasing 
rapidly (they are expected to exceed 1,000 
million lbs in 1964-65, a rise of one-third 
on the previous year). When speculative 
buying and doubts about United States 
supply estimates were added, edibles prices 
shot up, with a Russian purchase of 90,000 
tons of soya beans adding one more bull 
influence. A forecast drop in American pro- 
■ duction of lard one-of-the mam substitute 
materials for the cheaper margarines, helped 
the rise along. 

By the new year, however, the unsettling 
effect of ,pgr Eastern tension on prospects 
for coconut oil was the chief influence on 
the market, obscuring the fact that current 
prices appear to discount this factor at least 
adequately—especially in view of the im¬ 
proved supplies expected later in 1965. 
India, with a reported 6 million ton ground¬ 
nut crop arriving lat tho sam^ time as 
PL 480 supplies (heM back by procedural 
delays) may well reappear as airfoil ex¬ 
porter. Improved crops, ace^alsa expected. 
t in Argentina and the United States, so raw 
f materials prices for margarine, should soon 
“begin to edge downward^ J _ 
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The Vertfcaf Stalces 


Eleven years ago , Rolls-Royce demonstrated thaian aircraft' 
could be lifted vertically offthe ground cm 
without the complication—-and the serious mechamim lirhitatiems 


States and Holland have ell at oni tbnaormtfharM i> 

menu with each other to promote the dmlapmantofvematd 
take-off. Mott of these pete re^ffimed mt year an& thora 
tettfatty last week . il i'V'VW * \V;’ 


is still not here, although Britain. France. Germany. theUmted 


C aution on the pan of the separate 
air forces in Natp is irritating : but 
understandable. , They are not sure of 
the best vertical take-off technique, and 
they are even less sure about the military 
value of hopping; arpond like a cricket As 
aviarion.develops, runways large and small 
are proliferating to, unexpected places ; 
the growth. ..of bush flying' is producing 
tolerable landing strips in isolaud areas 
where there are not even passable roads. 
Air support for. “ brush fire ” operations 
seems no longer as difficult as it used to. 
And weight for weight, vertical take-off 
does reduce the range of an aircraft more 
or Jess severely, since it requires 60 per 
cent more engine power to get off the 
ground without a runway than it does 
with one. 

Various ways of getting vertically off 
the ground , have been developed in the 
United States and Canada that "ihvolvc 
swivelling the engine or;, the tenure wfpg 
through 90 degrees from vertical to hori¬ 
zontal. It is a marvel of modern engineer¬ 
ing that these have actually got into the 
air. But the big money, from the United 
States and France and Germany, has bepn 
invested in the two competing British jet 
systems. The one developed by Brisfol- 
Siddeley has obvious military advantages 
over the one developed by Rolls-Rpyce. 
But no one, here, in America or anywhere 
else, 13 prepared to back Bristol-Siddeley 
exclusively and say that Rolls-Royce’s 
work should stop. 

The British government has spent 
£50 'millions over 14-years on vertic al 
take-off; it is coy about revealing how 
much more has been contributed by 
foreign governments. The United States 
provided 4U the money originally for 
Bristol-Siddeley and tinder an agreement 
reached a year ago, France and Germany 
were Contributing between them four- 
fifths of, the development cost of one 
Rolls-Royce engine with a power-weight 
ratio *6 tor, which is a quite extra¬ 
ordinary ^^qrmance to get from a jet, 
BHtain WM;Attributing at that time only 
the remain^hfiflfth. 

- The 4ftK^al-4»niactioiv between the two 
systems is that. Bristol-Siddeley uses one 


engine, tt> get. fer^cajly off the : ground • 
and thep 16 fly forward 1 its thrust is bent 
pushes, ia what* 

oyer 4|rection,the aitsmft warns to travd^.. 
Simple, and clumsy ^ a huge engine has, 
to be lugged arovtpd^ 60 rper .cent bigger 
tl^an the aircraft need? for ordinary ilyfog, 
apd should it go wrong, particularly mt . 
the ground, it is gpod-bye, aircraft. ifot 
it has the full backing of the British Royal 
Air Fqrce., t 

Rolls-Royce has attacked .the weight 
problem by designing light-weighty short¬ 
life engines made largely of, glass fibre, to 
provide merely the few minutes of vertical 
lift for the -aircraft to get moving, fast 
enough, for its Wings to take over. ' The 
engines are extraordinarily ingenious j 
because they work in banks of tea, twelve 
or more, they are obviously safer ± being 
lighter, they give the aircraft more range. 
France has preferred these to the Bristol*; 
Siddeley engines $ Germany, sitting as. 1 
usual on the fence, has dickered with 
some curious machines that incorporate 
both. The British RAF rejected Rolls** 
Roycc because it is buying miHuwry airr <. 
craft where efficiency takes precedence 
over safety, and the Air Staff does not 
believe that the multiplicity rof controls, , 
fuel lines, on-off switches and the rest 
for each little Rolls-Royce engine can be 
got to work all at once in the. field. 

Even if the RAF turns its* back on 1 
Rolls-Royce for a combination of these 
reasons, other countries are reluctant to 
follow and the latest agreement with the 
/United States covers. Rolls-^yce wofkT “ 
' Tlie‘ fuhffe- would hie 'brighter for the 
company and its designers if the aircraft" 
into which these Rolls-Royce engines were 
incorporated were a little more succepsfoK 
The French prototype which crashed 
fatally a year ago, has been rebuilt and 
resumed its hovering trials again this 
week. But the French aircraft may not 
necessarily go into production, and if tfie 
talented French aircraft industry cannot, 
make a success of it, there does not seem 
much chance that the tiny Gerji^m^ope ( 
will. This is why rte\v AmCrican’ silppdrt' 
for the Rolls-Royce type of *4^, 1 

off is crucial to its continuance. 
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THE ECONOMY 

Whatever Happened Last Year .. 


A s M. Pierrc-Faul Schweitzer is fond 
of remarking, nobody has yet coyme 
up with a coherent and wholly plausible 
explanation of just what did happen to the 
British economy during the first half of last 
year, and how it developed into what hap¬ 
pened in the second half. Perhaps nobody 
ever will. For it is not yet easy even to 
make up one’s mind what the facts are, 
belore trying to explain them. As Mr 
Maudling can now argue, there is no need 
for Mr Brown to hedge on annual rates of 
growth, and abandon 4 per cent. Last year, 
counting in the further one-point rise in 
the December production index, Labour in¬ 
herited art economy continuing to expand 
at 4 per cent (admittedly, with a whacking 
deficit too). The immediate (and official) 
proviso one would normally make to this 
comparison of year to year averages is that 
nearly all the growth was achieved by the 
early months of 1964. But was it ? 

Mr Maudling himself has a suspicion 
that the Central Statistical Office's newly- 
refined seasonal indicators just baffled 
themselves with science last year, deflating 
current figures too little in the early months 
and too much in the summer. If so, pro¬ 
duction may not have been moving up so 
sharply early in the year ; it may not have 
levelled into so much of, a plateau for six 
months; and the sharp upturn in the late 
autumn may not have been all that sharp, 
either. On that alternative interpretation— 
it is one that the Federation of British 
Industries, too, has been urging for some 
months—production may have continued a 
much steadier, less kinky curve during the 
year. In terms of demand and what the 
Treasury was trying to do to manage it, it 


is certainly, not easy to explain why the 
kinks—more particularly the second one, 
upward—should have happened at all. 

There is no reason to disbelieve the few 
basic economic statistics that are u hard 
but they do not explain too much either. 
If British unit costs had moved less 
unfavourably relative to those of Europe in 
1962-63 than previously—as statistics still 
suggest they had—why the disappointing 
lags in the results upon exports in 1964, 
even allowing for the impact of greater trade 
discrimination in Europe? And the unem¬ 
ployment figures, firm and up to date as 
they may be, are only half an indicator. 
Employment statistics are organised so as 
never to be right more than once a year, 
and then only nine months after (next 
month, we shall know roughly what actual 
employment in Britain was last June). Chan¬ 
cellors and Ministers of Economic Affairs 
have to pursue their divergent courses on 
the principle that he who runs mav read, 
and not take too much notice, anyway. 

A Different Kind of 
Surcharge 

I N theory the final decision whether or not 
to schedule the first reduction in 
Britain’s import surcharge for next weeks 
Efta meetings waited on the outturn of the 
January trade figures. In practice the 
government was already committed. A cut 
of a minimum of 2-2. 1 1 points is now certain, 
despite the fact that the visible trade deficit 
last month very nearly doubled to £39 
million on a seasonally adjusted basis. What 


definitely is not on now is an early reduction 
in Bank rate—or, for that matter, in the 
pressure at home or abroad for a tough 
bugdet come April. 

' For the release of the trade figures last 
Friday showed just how precariously based 
the earlier brief rally in sterling's fortunes 
had been ; following the news the pound 
lost cents against the dollar, to close at 
$2.79£i and, considering that the New 
York market was dosed for LjncoinV birth¬ 
day, selling was substantial. By'Thursday 
the spot rate had crept back up to $2.79/1. 
and the tone was firmer. But forward von- 
tracts falling due were being renewed. At 
best, it was a neutral week for the reserves ; 
certainly the authorities were not taking in 
funds. 

What was so very disappointing about 
the January trade returns was the fact that 
exports lost completely the ground gained 
in December, falling back £28 million, 
seasonally adjusted, to £268 million. The 
largest absolute fall was in sales to the over¬ 
seas sterling area, but exports to western 
Europe and north America wctc also 
sharply down. Apparently a good part of 
the earlier rise must have simply reflected 
stepped up efforts to get goods through the 
docks. Admittedly, in the three months 
Ncvember-January together, exports were 
still above the depressed August-October 
level ; the rub is that they are still not rising 
nearly fast enough. 

Nor are imports coming down spec¬ 
tacularly. There was a further small drop 
in January, bringing the total decline since 
November to £22 million. But £17 million 
of that reduction was in imports of sur¬ 
charge-free food and basic materials. There 
has, as yet, been very little evidence that the 
import surcharge has hit deliveries of manu¬ 
factures. The impact may still come if, a& 
the Board of Trade has suggested, the 

Continued on page 8t6 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


OUTPUT 

Upward trend continues. 

EXPORTS 

Disappointing. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
Still falling. * 


Industrial 

production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trmdf 
Retail trade 
Unemployment 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Retail' prices 
Export prices 


December 

December 

December 

January 

December 

February 

January 

January ? 

December 



* Seasonally adjusted. Indicators of export and retail 
trad* reflect movements in volume terms, i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Unemployment indicator refers ta 


muttbert ivhofly 'unemployed, excluding school-leavers. 
Tf*4 unemployment I fuel in February fanning dr an 
annual tote of 1.4 percent, t Provisional. 
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Keypmrk automatic cmr pmrk n—d 9 
minimum ground arm* and noattmndant 
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Here is a complete answer to the problem of parking in cities and 
wherever space is at a premium—the Keypark Automatic Car Park. 

With Keypark, the cars are parked one above the other in a new and 
ingenious way. It parks 24 cars in the space normally taken by three. It is 
also completely automatic and needs no attendant. You simply drive 
your car on to the pallet go to the control console and Insert a coin in the 
slot From then on the parking operation proceeds by itself. You take 
away a key which ensures that no one else can take but your car. When 
you return you simply insert the key and your car is returned auto* 
matfcally. 

Flexible layout 

Keypark has prefabricated parte and modular construction. These give it 
remarkable flexibility in layout. Modules can be built in single unite or in 
groups. Keypark unite can be free-standing or built into blocks of flats, 
offices, hotels,%tc^ 

Send for the illustrated brochure describing this important develop¬ 
ment to the address below. 

Chamberlain Parking Systems have been appointed as U.K. licensees. 
Applications for licences are invited from companies elsewhere wishing 
to manufacture and sell Keypark in their own countries. 



Koypork unto m*y to fno-MttmUng or built Monitor buMdhgt. 





Tho toy pork tyttom In dloonmmotk form. Atkt^o 
moduh etn hoUtrom 16 to 90 eon or mom 
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Keypark limited City Wall House, Chiswell Street, London, E.C.1. Telephone: MONarch0167. 






































It’s a seat. And it’s the economy seat in the BOAC VCIO. But such a seat / It took eighteen months 
to design. Its first, last and most important requirement was sheer, luxurious comfort. And because 
these superb seats are so cunningly designed, you get more room to stretch your legs. You can enjoy 
the comfort of this superb Rolls-Royce powered BOAC Super VCIO across the Atlantic from April 1st. 
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Railways; the Major 
Operation 

Only a third of the capacity of long-distance 
routes on British Railways Is In use today, 

^ and capacity is increasing. In 20 years it would 
be vastly under-used even if trunk rail 
traffic more than doubled 

D r Beeching's latest and almost final* surgical prescription for 
British Railways is not specifically a programme of closures— 
though it is designed to guide the board's most important operation 
on redundant routes. The 4,500 miles of Britain's trunk routes that 
have not been selected for development (shown in the map along¬ 
side as thin black lines) will not necessarily be closed; some almost 
certainly will not. But all future investment in the trunk railway 
system this week's reportf suggests, should be concentrated on the 
3,000 miles of trunk routes shown in red on the map. And so a$ 
* far as possible should the traffic. (This is rather the same kind of 
classification as the National Coal Board uses: it is directed towards 
what one should do to the best part of the system, not towards the 
rate at which one can get rid of the worst part. 

Trunk railway routes display even more prominently than the 
tangle of local lmes the legacy of a fury of competitive mid-nine¬ 
teenth-century capitalism from which the British economy on 
balance benefited hugely. But it was a bout of creative destruction 
that never turned in far enough upon itself. There are still five 
trunk routes between Manchester and Liverpool, a gridiron crossing 
the Pennines, three ways to Scotland, three again from the West 
Midlands to South Wales, two or three along most of the main 
routes in the Midlands-London industrial belt. 

One line often serves several purposes, so just how far it dupli¬ 
cates another is a matter of opinion. But as the Board sees it, 
there are 



700 miles of u quadruplicated ” routes ; 

700 miles of indicated routes ; 

3,700 miles of duplicated routes, and only 
2,400 miles of single routes with no alter¬ 
native in the trunk system. 

At present, the average loading of the 
6,100 miles of two-track routes amounts to 
about 40 trains a day each way ; today these 
routes could carry 70-100, and given ration- 
^alised operation, such as the running of 
trains at the same speed or in similar “speed 
bands," they will eventually be able to carry 
140-200 trains a day. Op four-track routes, 
once modernised, capacity could safely go 
up to 350 trains a day m each direction. 
Duplication means high costs. The railways 
board thinks that to make rail transport 
widely competitive, route costs ought to be 
less than one-third of a penny per ton- 
mile ; the table shows how route costs 
(excluding interest) in practice vary for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of route at various levels of 
► traffic. The selective development of trunk 
routes, British Railways hopes, should 
roughly halve present route costs, which 
average .26d. per ton-mile for four-track and 
«57d. for two-track lines. 

T oday, only about a third of the total 
through route capacity is being used. 
And the maturing of modernisation projects 
and rationalised operating methods gener¬ 
ally increase route capacity ; if the system 


goes on carrying only today’s levels of 
traffic, under-utilisation, and hence costs, 
and hence the railway’s competitive chances 
of ever improving the traffic ... get worse. 
Maintaining, improving and renewing 
through routes at present costs around £85 
million a year. 

How many routes are worth developing 
depends on how much transport the railways 
can hope in future to sell. The Railways 
Board’s forecasts, derived from refinement 
of the enormous market survey-cum-projec- 
tion that it began for Dr Beeching’s original 
study, are fairly optimistic about trunk 
traffic. The board believes indeed that rail 
trunk traffic could grow from about 12,000 

HOW ROUTE COSTS RISE WITH UNDER- 
_ UTILISATION _ 

I AvcragiT7u>uu^osts per passenger/ 
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* He hM still to put forward proposals for ummuttr service* 
around tha main aciet. » 

t M The Development of the Ma-or Trunk Routes." British 
Railways. 15s 


million passenger/tfttaniles a year today to 
24,500 million passenger/ton-miles a year 
by 1984, more than doubling, while road 
trunk traffic may grow only 60 per cent. 
(Total road traffic will grow the faster, but 
the bulk of its increase, the raiways believe, 
will be on distances under ioo miles.) And 
the railways believe also that growth in long¬ 
distance traffic, over a period while much 
short-distance rail movement is being 
abandoned, will be enough to provide an 
“ appreciable increase in overall demand for 
rail transport over the next 20 years." 

It is worth noting that the underlying 
economic postulate of this guideline for 
planning is a 4 per cent rate of economic 
growth, the top of the range of growth rates 
that the Hall committee on Britain’s long¬ 
term transport needs considered in 1963. 
The railways’ ideas about investment for 
development are thus being geared to four 
per cent; electricity's enormous investment 
programmes already are. A few major pro¬ 
grammes in private industry, soon, may 
be too. This is one positive effect of the 
consultation about each other’s forward 
plans, with a Ned target inserted into the 
argument, in which such basic industries, 
public or private, have to engage. Here is 
one quite important sector where four per 
cent planning for investment is beginning 
to be built into the British economy. 
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normal Jag between, the placing of an order 
and the arrival of the goods oh British docks 
really is as long as 3-4 months. However, 
by the same token the real bite cf the sur¬ 
charge to date has been on heme demand, 
at an annual rate of £200 million—a point 
that both Lord Cromer and Britain's ortho¬ 
dox critics on the economic policy com¬ 
mittee of tbe OECD may have forgotten in 
their calculations of how deflationary the 
government’s measqres to date hays been. 
And, now that the process of reducing the 
surcharge is already under way, there is a 
clear danger that importers will continue to 
ignore it so that it will remain primarily 
a deflationary measure rather than an 
external corrective. 


DISCOUNT MARKET 

Bad News is Good News 

W ith the publication cf the trade figures 
last Friday mid-day the atmosphere in 
tbe London money market changed abruptly 
and unexpectedly. The mirage of an early 
cut in Bank rate receded; and some 
quick reshuffling took place. The earlier 
price rises in the short-dated bond market 
were a sure sign that preparations for a 
Bank rate cut were in progress, with buying 
believed to be coming from the clearing 
banks as well the discount houses. But 
these two weeks Were not a happy period 
for the discount houses. The normal 
seasonal drop in the Treasury bill issue has 
coincided with an abnormal pressure of 
competing demand for bills, which always 
occurs when Bank rate is expected to fall, 
and the price of bills and bonds to rise 
accordingly. Meanwhile the Bank cf Eng¬ 
land whipped the houses into line by 
making them borrow at Bank rate. Thus 
chastened, the houses lowered their bid last 
Friday and were rewarded with a quota cf 
only 15 per cent. This was in fact more 
than the houses had been expecting. The 
trade figures came just in time to save them 
from the worst ravages of the official dear, 
but not tight, money,policy. 

Meanwhile in another part of Lombard 
Street the local authority market too 
responded mildly to the change in outlook, 
with rates for three month deposits harden¬ 
ing to 7I per cent. This is still a full J per 
cent above the Treasury bill rate, a higher 
differential than in the first nine months of 
last year. There is a school of thought in 
the City that attributes this widening gap 
to a growing liquidity and “ security " con¬ 
sciousness since the Knowles Foster collapse 
after the sterling crisis. Not that anybody 
expects a local authority to default. But 
itulikc a Treasury bill, a local authority 
depositary receipt or a merchant bank 
depositary receipt cannot be sold off in the 
market and cannot be pledged as security’ 
at the Bank of England. Once again, so the 
theory goes, bankers are asking themselves 
how much this is worth in terms of rate per 
cent. 


BUSINESS: BRITAIN 

independent airlines 

What Else Could He Do ? 

T he future of privately-owned airlines in 
Britain has embarrassed successive 
administrations ever since the end of the 
war; Even when it was creating the 
nationalised air corporations, xhe Attlee 
government could not bring itself to put 
them out of business ; yet in a world of 
closely tegulated air transport, where do 
they fit ? The last government ordered the 
Air Transport Licensing Board to arbitrate 
cn this purely in terms of transport, and 
the Board concluded that there was a case 
for competition between two British airlines, 
i.e., one cf the corporations and an indepen¬ 
dent, on routes where the traffic was rising 
fast enough to allow room for the newcomer 
without taking business from the sitting 
tenant. It was on this kind of calculation 
that the ATLB allowed British Eagle to 
fly, but only once daily, on some key 
domestic routes to Belfast. 

The airlines, including the corporations, 
have been waiting since the election to learn 
whether the Labour government would 
allow this arrangement to continue. The 
Minister of Aviation said on Wednesday 
that he would not. Mr Jenkins told the 
House of Commons that he would honour 
existing licences, but would not approve 
any extension of competition from the inde¬ 
pendents, either by allowing them on to 
more of the corporation's routes, or by 
allowing them to step up frequencies on the 
parallel routes they already had. 

This is possibly less unkind than the 
independents had, in their hearts, expected. 
It has not prevented the two biggest, British 
United and British Eagle, from saying that 
this is a serious blow to their plans for 
expansion, and British Eagle is withdrawing 
huffily from the trunk routes on which it 
has been competing with British European 
Airways. But, in fairness to Mr Jenkins, 
it is not at all certain that the Licensing 
Board would, on its economic criteria, have 
sanctioned that expansion, either. It had 
not allowed British Eagle to compete as 
much with BE A as that airline would have 
liked, or as much as it needed to do to make 
a profir. It is the Board, not Mr Jenkins, 
that restricts British Eagle’s flights to one 
a day. 

PERSONAL WEALTH 

Who Ozvns What 

n its latest annual report the Inland 
Revenue uice again has a shut at esti¬ 
mating the British people's wealth. On the 
basic assumption that the distribution 
among individuals dying in any year is 
representative of the whole population, 
statistics of this kind go back to i960 with 
a consistency that gives some backing to its 
usefulness. In both i960 and 7963 the 
wealthiest 1 per cent of adults over 25 years 
of age owned a third of total wealth and the 
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WaldbiesL 19 per cent pwped Aegrly ffatee- 
BMt betWcch ifyfy'jm the 
total, after deducting debts, had risen from 
£51 billion to nearly £64 billion. * 

Forty per cent of all wealth ironed by 
women (merry widows ?): this is distri¬ 
buted with significantly greater inequality 
than is that owned by mem The wealthiest 
5 per cent of men owned half the male 
Wealth whereas the same proportion' of 
women owned twp-thirds of their’s. Rela-’ 

Percentages of Percentage of total wealth of sex 
male/femate 


population Male Female 

I 31 3i 

5 50 66 

10 79 


tively large numbers of women possess 
little or no wealth because it is in their 
husband’s name; at the same time, the very 
well-to-do husbands are likely to dispose j 
of some of their property before they die, r 
including making over properties to their. 
wives. The fewer numbers in the higher 
ranges of wealth give rise to large sampling 
errors but it seems likely that some 12,000 
people (7,000 men and 5,060 women) are 
worth over £200,000. At the other end of 
the scale half the people dying in 1963 left 
measured assets or under £100. 

LORRY SALES 

Specialists at Last 

T he Ford Motor Company’s reorganisa¬ 
tion of its distributing arrangements •. 
for lorries is a belated recognition that >, 
commercial vehicles are not sold like cars. 

Of Ford’s principal competitors, Leyland 
has never had this trouble, but the British 
Motor Corporation and Vauxhall, have both 
in the course of time winnowed their main 
distributors in a way that has left some 
specialising in cars, others in commerdal 
vehicles, and only the largest handling both. 
Ford has now belatedly followed suit. 

This reorganisation prepares the ground 
for the introduction, in about six weeks 
time, of a new range of trucks. At the 
moment. Ford produces a basic range of 
models of different tonnage, with customers' 
quirks (and owners of commercial vehicles 
are infinitely quirkier than car owners) 
catered for by a separate specialised vehicle * 
division making one-off ” machines. Ford 
is now going to treat all its lorry customers 
to tailor-made vehicles, ft will build 
to order from a Standard range of compo¬ 
nents, with no basic models at all. Again, 
this is a late conversion : BMC already has* 
a reputation for meeting customers’ require¬ 
ments very flexibly, and Leyland, of course, 
makes on a one-off basis as a matter of 
course. II Ford is to persuade customers to 
take these new vehicles, it will have to accept 
large numbers of second-hand ones in part 
exchange : sG it is introducing a scheme 
whereby these, whatever their make, will be p 
guaranteed by its dealers, a clear indication 
of aggressive intent. Nor is the aggression 
confined to the domestic market. Ford of , 
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Britain is at the hub of non-American Ford 
truck saks : both it and Bedford* with their 1 
high-volume and lcm cost mapufoctui^ have 
an eye on the European market v which both 
are now seriously invading. And in Europe, 
only Fiat and Mercedes-Benz look strong 
enough to stand up to the, Aftgto-Saxoq 

attart? " • ' - ' / ’■ f . ?' ■ 


Cornish tim 

Money-Lifted Clouds , 

C ORNWALL'.,ijL looking 

a serious on-producing arc* 
mining companies imnouiKethrirmnnUo* 
of opening up old and starting new--or just 
looking for potential—mines. Tmrpriccs 
shot up- by-oo per cent in thb fourteen 
months to Octobtffclast yearanjiKrttrftcr 
slid from the raft of £J #*5 W the preaeot 
r relatively stable level of aboht fiAjo* (ft 
is only fourteen months sinOe the <Tfa 
Council fixed a cceding * 4 price for thetaumd 
«f £i,000 ; *the Veiling is now £i>aoo.) 
At these levels*marginal producer* * are 
bring tempted tx> expand production.; Corn¬ 
wall can add a derisive advantage': it isnOt: 
in Malaya. The present situation in Viet¬ 
nam and the continuing tension between. 
Malaysia and Indonesia make any invest¬ 
ment out there look unattractively risky, and 
u. does not look much better in the tin 
mining areas in Africa cither* 

A number of milling companies arc in- 
volved in Cornwall, led by Mr B. W. New- 
4 kirk whose Bibis Yukon company has been 
drilling near Camborne. ..Having located 
useful tin values, a- new source of cash is 
bring tapped for the necessary further 
development^ going as- far afield as the 
Patino family (Bolivian tin). The Camborne 
project is to be run by them in future (in 
fact by Cornish Tin Smelting,,a subsidiary 
of Consolidated Tin Smelters, itself in¬ 
directly controlled by Patino Mining). The 



Tin Mining 


next stage Is a fborc detailed ipak under¬ 
ground in the promising arfeaijhefore mak¬ 
ing a final decision whether to open uq * 
mine. Other mining companies are having 
^ a look around: Union Corporation is loot¬ 
ing at tin-bearing sands off St Ives and with 
Siamese Tin is prospec t ing also near Cam- 
^bome; Siamese Tin already has a contro!- 



buredHb* 

At a mere modest lev^ly another of- Mr 
Newkirk’s companies, Western Helium 
(soon to be renamed Western Tin Mines);, 
has taken 49 per cent of Tolgarrick Tip, 
one of the two sizeable tln-nream'ng busi¬ 
ness in Cornwall. . * 

* v< -i.iU. ,.v,u- 


LIVESTOCK 

limits to the Miwfory, 

Farm 

<■: w.' 

ififlbtnityi 'cfefcjidtf’yet JJvek 
X be given to lie Mmistry of 

on factory farmJni 
<£atbe British Veterinary Astodk- 

tiqn ago. This type of farming 

depend ;*ipceding. up‘ an anunpPs pqcmai 

increasing jft food and 
rcducibgJtlexcrcisc, Tigs, calves chickens 
and biijlycks can all be, brought to, market 
significantly, sooner, but the question , is 
whethiri; tpi*i$ cruel. It involves clpsc goo- 
fiqement, (to reduce exercise) aha an ab¬ 
normal diet (to accelerate growth). Pend¬ 
ing better scientific data on animal psycho¬ 
logy,, the vets maintain that their only 
yardstick for cruelty is physical health. 

. Certain practices they can define as cruel 
without hesitation; confining veal calves in 
the dark* for eae, keeping stock shut away 
from each other C‘ if stock are kept confr- 
pletely by themselves they ate easily 
frightened. If they can see. and hear others 
of their kind they thrive better ”); crowd¬ 
ing battery hens two and three to a cage 
44 where they can hardly move ... is most 
strongly deplored. 1 * And making a point 
that , has been less widely reported ihan 
these others, the vets arc worried about rhe 
freedom with which farmers can feed anti¬ 
biotics 10 their stock (this puts on weight), 
and feed merchants can add all kinds of 
other drugs to feedingstuffs without having 
to give any indication of what they have 
done. 

These special cases apart, factory 1 arm¬ 
ing is in theory likely in the vets’ view to 
be cruel only when the animals have too 
little space, bad ventilation, wrong type of 
flooring, or *re left m filth. How . many 
factory farmers provide tess than the pre¬ 
scribed minima ? Some obviously must* 
for the vets to have obtained evidence that 
this caused distress or disease. And if these 
minima become enforced by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, as obviously they shotild, 
they could affect the economics of factory 
farming.' What effect wijl it have, for ex¬ 
ample, on the profits of those poultry 
farmers now housing three hens to a cage 
if in future they have to reduce this to 
one ? Or if pig producers following rhe. 
controversial sweating system of fattening 
were to be obliged to provide better drain¬ 
age, and better control of temperature and 
humidity in their sheds than they do now ? • 



#-W 'An im>* 

.. ^ ... 

industry, in antibiotics, tranquillisers, horf 
manes, 1 arsenic-containing compounds—the 
list of additive* is a J9W f jW** ) 
skate round sum: of tfie wiaef implfcatSons; 
buLrbey do say this most emphatically: that 
« tfatw* drub danger to the 

health of the animals concerned, other 

dwefc* the. aWriwUrtts or' thfe edrisumofc,” 

Ufueit^ or 06 brtieltyi ^h^hhplicationrf of 
tfi*$ j sirtgk 'sjtn^Wojf 






LevtUmiOfff 

B uilding t&k 

quo{w restriction^. he 

middle jqjj- last a P 4 tbgee 7 iyeBa 

applied with mcisasjrife iWJriiy dpringthe 
rest of the yeg^ gs the inflow qf iwptfcd 
off. .poes, this cxpUinwby tbe xwjQ prices 
of some soru of hou^eg wt tgfcjph; j 9 level 
off % the end /©f 1^64 b Estm egpn ts 
report that, the resili^ice of tkqmmd Iw aew; 
houses vyas the mpM i^tabk fil |te 

property market ye^rwith most 

of them being sold Ijefarc a brick wag on 
the she; and. the C<H>pcradve, Budding 
Society’s price index for new^houses rose 
by about toper cent in ia months.; It was 
prices of old bouses that received the check» 
in the second half Of lost yean these rose, on 
the Co-operstive’s figures,j by little imore 
than 2 per cent- 

Much depended on where they were. On 
top of the -present difference between 
house prices, in the north and the 
south of the country (the average price of 
the houses mortgaged by the Co-opjerative in 
London were double those in the North)* 
changes in commuter fashions produced 
localised housing booms in villages, that were 
once outside the commuter catchment area. 
As a result, in Buckinghamshire very ordi¬ 
nary modern houses are now priced at 
£4,500, a gain of £1,000 or more than 28 
per cent, well afcKve the average, in 12 
months. 


SHORTER NOTH 

In our issue of February 6rh, in an article 
on men’s magazines, wc stated that King 
magazine was a private venture of Mr 
Raymond Nash, and that Mr Mash as pro¬ 
prietor of the Raymond Reyuebar and other 
ventures was involved in litigation with 
Playboy magazine. The owner of King and 
^of the Raymond Revuebar Club is in fact 
Mr Paul Raymond, and we apologise for 
any inconvenience that our confusion, of? 
names may have caused to. Mr Nash or to 
Mr Raymond. Wc arc also asked to state; 
by Mr Raymond that neither he personally 
nor King magazine is involved in litigation 
of any type whatsoever with Playboy ; nor, 
of course, fs-Mr #asfi. * ^ r * • 
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COMPANY PROFITS 

Margins, Margins, Margins 


A group of prdiqunary figures 
announced this week all carry the 
same theme: British companies (or some 
of them) have realised that it is growth in 
profits on sales, not the sales themselves, 
which matters* All have been helped by, 
working nearer capacity than die year 
before. This boost will not be repeated 
to the same degree in the Cooling year: but 
many British companies have achieved a 
lasting improvement in efficiency. 

Monsanto, however, is not the lowest- 
cost producer for ahy of its chemical pro¬ 
ducts. It has benefited from capacity 
working but is so highly geared that it will 
be hit as badly by the next down-turn in 
chemicals as it has been by past ones. 

Hoover, a company in an even more 
cyclical field is better placed. t Last year's 
rise in profits was unimpressive' partly at 
least because of a reorganisation of service 
methods: until recently Hoover maintained 
a large staff of service engineers as well as 
having retailers to s£ll its products. This 
wasteful duplication has now been elimin¬ 
ated (a Bloom effect?) and 1,000 engineers 
sacked. But the process (which has ended 
very happily with many of the engineers 
becoming Hoover dealers) has cost £375,000 
which made the third quarter $ figures look 
very bad. For the future Hoover looks well- 
placed with one of ther best automatic 
washing machines, something over 
£200,000 to come in tax rebates on its 
exports—and a streamlined marketing 
organisation. 

The most spectacular results from a 
major company for the year come from 
Pressed Steel, whose future prospects have 
also been helped by a major piece of 
rationalisation. The winding-up of the 
domestic refrigeration division which had 
caused £8 million (yes eight million pounds) 
in losses over five years is now almost com¬ 
plete: the commercial refrigeration market 
is buoyant. Pressed Steel is now beginning 
to see some result (and some government 
money) on its Beagle light aircraft—and 
vitally, there is little sign of any downturn 
in car production. The statement giving 
these fact9 is not a preliminary profit 
announcement, but a very sensible attempt 


by the company to give some soft of figures 
as early as jpossible to avoid a stock-market 
build-up of anticipatory steam. For once, 
the steam came after the results, in the form 
of a 5s rise in die share price. 

Steedey is a company so closely tied to 
the steel industry that its profits for the ye*r 
were bound to lie good ; some analysts nave 
been worried that changes to oiygen steel- 
making would hurt its sales ofmagnesite 
refractories. But Steetley was diversifying 
well before the analysts started to worry; 
all these new processes involve such high 
temperatures that the cost of refractory 
reinforcement is increased; and the high- 
usage of furnaces in the last year has worn 
their linings to an unprecedented extent. 

Prestige, with its household appliances 
bitterly defended against possible retail 
price cutters, ought to be doubly vul¬ 
nerable: to the end of RPM and to any 
slump in domestic appliance sales. But it 
may not be. The company’s products have 
a good enough name positively to benefit 
from price-cutting and thus to increase their 
share of the market in any price war. 
American control has not—in this case- 
prevented reasonable generosity to the 
shareholders, who are also to get a onc-for- 
two scrip issue; 

In any consideration of company revolu¬ 
tions, Imperial Chemical Industries must 
be in the forefront. Not that there was any¬ 
thing unexpected in Thursday’s results: 
they were in line with earlier prophecies— 
in itself impressive enough. Nor is the 
revolution over: ICI’s modernisation of its 
manufacturing facilities should be yielding 
results for some* years yet. 

Thursday’s better showing in the stock 
market was also helped by some fine results 
from English Electric, which topped its 
dividend forecast by two points. 

ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 

The Wrong Kind of 
Expansion ? 

A s chairman of John Brown, Lord Aber- 
, conway does not give his shareholders 
a profits or sales split: as chairman of Eng¬ 



Trading profit 

Per centage 

Dividend for year 


Dividend 


Previous 

Latest , 

increase 

Previous 

Latest 

Price 

yield 


£mn 

£mn 

in profit 

% 

% 



Prestige. 

1 9 

2 4 

26 3 

25 

30 

50/3 

3 0 

Steetley. 

2-7 

30 

11-1 

15 

19 

23/- 

4-1 

Monsanto. 

40 

4.4 

16-2 

12J 

131 

14/7} 

4-7 

Hoover. 

7 6 

8-0 

6 7 

55 

60 

47/9 

6 3 

Pressed Steel. 

1 4 

7 4 

525 0 

20 

35 

24/3 

7 2 

ICI. 

85 0 

1080 

26-3 

10 

12A 

47/9 

6 2 

CeoUsh Electric • • • • 

161 

19 5 

21 -1 

10 

12 

49/9 

5 0 


lish China Clays he tells all. And a very 
splendid all it is. Taking advantage of one 
of this country’s few internationally com-, 
petitive mineral assets, the group sells 73% 
of its production of china clay abroad, 
mostly to the paper industry, but also for 
legitimate ceramic purposes: and unlike 
most other exporting industries it does not 
suffer from delays at the docks, with ports 
for coasters at Par and with Fowey a few 
miles from the pits taking ships up to 21,000 
tons. 

Profits for 1963-64 rose sharply not only 
because of natural growth—the previous 
winter had been Cornwall’s worst for a very 
long time and upset production (and con¬ 
sequently profit margins) very badly. So 
trading profits leapt 27% to £7.5 million, 
and the net by much the same to virtually 
£3 million. Allowing for last year’s one- 
for-two scrip issue the dividend is effectively 
raised from 7^% to 9%, and the cover is 
slightly improved at 2i times. 

The company is a very heavy user of fuel 
oil for its drying plant and consequently 
qualifies for the maximum 3}% profits tax 
rebate on its exports. On last year’s figbres 
this ought to add at least £425,000 to profits 
on china clay alone. The breakdown of sales 
and profits from each division, given for the 
first time this year, also reveals the extent 
and temporary unprofitability of ECC’s 
diversification away from its basic products. 
The clays division accounts for only three- 
fifths—£18 million out of a total of £31 
million of sales but five-sevenths of profits. 
On the other side the building division with 
one-sixth of total sales gave under one- 
fiftieth of profits. This has been the price 
of rapid expansion by buying suitable land 
for home building and by developing its own 
system of industrialised building. If, as thfv 
probably will this year, these activities stiff 
to yield the 12-15% return on sales ECC 
gets from its other non-china clay activities, 
profits from this side alone could rise by 
£500,000 or more. Nor is the market for 
china clay abroad so desperately competitive 
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days East Africa Tor&lfO.Od. 10 
days in the Holy Land for £128.2.0d. 
Get send Post off the coupon below for 
the Winged Arrow Holidays brochure. 


A map of the world 
is also a picture of Alitalia's operating area. 
Alitalia calls at eighty-two cities in forty seven 
countrles.That's internationalism. Alitalia is the 
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EXPERIENCE 


IN UMUSUAL PROJECTS 


A web of metal to span a river, or a giant casting for an 
underwater cutter; a complete blast furnace Installation 
or the steel lining for an underground tunnel... from 
every part of Britain and the world come challenging projects 
like these that call on Head Wrlghtson's massive 
experience — and also enhance it. Head Wrightson Is a 
group of specialist companies, each serving customers In 
its own field of contracting or manufacturing, each an 
essentia! element In an engineering organisation of unusual 
diversity. With the Imaginative results of large-scale 
research and development to benefit every one of its 
activities, Head Wrightson is ready for tomorrow's problems. 


engineering for world Industry 

Head 
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either impossible or unprofitable: so far no 
orders have been lost through the i j%< Mr- 
charge, but there is* as usual, pressure horn 
the Scandinavians to reduce prices by the 
amount of the ja* rebate* The market 
has dearly recognised that this is one 
“ building ” shaft which is participating in 
th^boom without being as subject to pres¬ 
sure on margins as some other companies 
in this* sector, and the shares at 24s. 4Jd., r 
give only &d^ ; on dividend* But the 7!% 
yield on eamihgs itr slightly more than the 
average for huilding shares. 

One major mystery remain*; ECC’s 
hunger for cash! It has net cash of over £1 
million, a cash flow of £3^5 million, and 
apparent capital commitments of only 4 r2 5 
million. Yet—at this time of high interest 
rates—it is to raise a £3 million debenture. 
jWhile this will help the present inadequate 
gearing shareholders will wonder whether 
all the money is to be used on further ex¬ 
pansion of the building side before it has 
proved its profitability. Until this mystery 
is cleared up the shares at their present 
peak look slightly vulnerable. 


ALBRIGHT AND WILSON 

Chemical Imperialism 

L ast week, with little attendant fuss, 
f Allbright and Wilson bid £<>£ million 
^>r Associated Chemical Companies. The 
Jbxd, made up of } of an Albright and Wilson 
'share plus 6d f cash fjMrjeacn ACC, prices 
these shares at 17 s. odf? compared with 
13 s. 6 d. when the bid was made. The offer, 
which ACC’s directors have approved, will 
add a fifth to Albright’s issued snare capital 
and will moderately improve the earnings 
yield. The 6 d. cash is presumably thrown 
in to pacify ACC shareholders who might 
object to moving from a 5 $% dividend 
yield to 4 I But they have little else to 
object to: ACC's record over recent years 
has net been exciting ; profits have still to 
return to the i 960 peak and equity earnings 


have fallen by nearly 40% in the tot .three 
years. .(■ r, ■ 

This takeover marks a quite startling de¬ 
parture in Albright ahd Wilsotfi ■ own 
pattern of growth. In the pitot, Albright fol¬ 
lowed a policy of concentration on impor¬ 
tant, speciality markets. It is a monopoly 
producer of phosphorus chemicals (mainly 
those used in detergents); it is the largest 
European producer of silicones j it has found 
its way (via Boake Roberts) into a dominant 
position in perfumery and flavouring chemi¬ 
cals. But the double-edged virtue of this 
pattern of operation is the limitation of the 
markets, since they do not offer growth 
prospects to tempt others to challenge 
Albright’s dominance. ACC too has us 
specialities, chrome, sulphur chemicals and 
fertilisers, which accounts for a quarter of 
the company's profits although they are 
hardly a speciality. These specialised 
fields could provide some justification for 
Albright’s takeover; but this is unlikely to 
have been decisive. 

What is mere likely is that Albright, fac¬ 
ing the need to live in the modern chemical 
world, is quite simply expanding. There 
is plenty of room for rationalisation of the 
companies’ operations, but it may be seeking 
sheer size. Chemicals must nowadays com¬ 
pete in any market with the most efficient 
units of production almost anywhere in the 
world. Individual investment steps are be¬ 
coming larger, and so beyond the resources 
of a small company. Large laboratories for 
effective research and development can be 
run only out of large turnovers . . . and so 
on. These are the arguments that Harry 
McGowan used when forging the parts of 
Imperial Chemical Industries together in the 
twenties, and if they do lie behind Albright's 
bid, ACC is unlikely to be only expansionist 
bid that Albright will make. This leads one 
to speculation about where it will look njrxt. 
An obvious, if much bigger, candidate 
would be Laportc Industries. Its shares 
now stand at a depressed 17 s. iold. yielding 
6 . 4 against a break-up value, with assets 
in at cost, of over 19 s. (Laporte's large 
investment in titanium dioxide, the white 
pigment used in paints, which is in over¬ 
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Buyers remain 

^ on Sidelines. * for Bos« end Stock Puces amt Yidds,'see pages 844 and 84S. 

t London, February Llth and 18 ih. 


supply at die axment , wflijMbe*short*tettn 
.bearish factor ia the sumO; .At tbepfcac&t 
price, LapOrte would cost Albright £z &6 
tnillion-*-on » deariab 7.7%, Ctrauagsyidd 
—although the company’s cash resources 
would knock it down to a net £25 million. 
This would be nearer an Imperial scale of 
expansion and Albright can hardly stabd 
still after absorbing ACC. 


WALL PAFER MANUFACTURERS 

Round Two 

C ourt aulds *nd Reed Jftqter have 

been somewhat aggrieved t&at their 
generous offer for WPM ihOutd have been 
deflected. WPM’s shareholders should^; be 
even more so. For a bid that putt aas% 
premium on the market valuation deserves 
more than a tactical Nock. If the company's 
directors have real grounds for. beueving 
that it undervalues the company or that the/ 
can- do better for the shareholders than 
Reeds and Courtaulds, they should publ&h 
them. Otherwise they arouse suspicions that 
they are more concerned for their own Jobs 


The Paper Chase 

FebiUiiry 10. Shares of Wdl Paper 
Manufacturers gained Is. ljd. to 21s. 3d 
Courtaulds and Reed make joint offer Of 
approximately 25s. in shares and cash. 
Discussions with WPM, had resulted in 
“ broad agreement on commercial 
grounds.” 

February 11. The package deal an¬ 
nounced. For every 100 WPM shares 
43 Courtaulds (at lls. 3d. worth £46) 
17 Reed (at 56s. worth £48) and £3}, 
cash equivalent to 24s. 7td. for each WPM 
share. Forecast ol pre-tax profits of £34 
million from Cour.aulds and £13 million 
from Reed. 

February 12. The WPM directors re- 
yard the proposal as ‘ fully unaccept¬ 
able " having noted the profits forecast of 
those companies (Courtaulds and Reed) 
and related them to the profit and divi¬ 
dend potentialities of WPM and having 
considered other relevant circumstances. 

The bidders announce that the WPM 
statement ‘‘has come as a surprise” and 
that they fed sure that ” further reflection 
on the parr of WPM will reaffirm the 
merits of the proposed merger.” 

February 15. Mr Dougins Jay, Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of 1'rade said that “ he 
was considering the joint takeover bid 
. . . but at present the government has 
no statutory power to intervene or 
arrange for it to he examined by any 
statutory body.” 

February 16. WPM dhcciors announce 
that in consultation with their advisers 
(Morgan Grenfell) they are preparing a 
statement to shareholders dealing with 
future profits, dividends for 1965 and 
1966, the value of assets and management 
plans. Bui this statement will not be 
published until the bidders have sent a 
formal offer or have withdrawn. 

February 17. The bidders reply that 
when WPM has given its reasons for 
rejecting die bid, they will decide whether 
or not to proceed with thilir offer. 
February 18. WPM shares dose at 24s. 
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chan, what should be their primary res¬ 
ponsibility, the shareholders’ best interests. 
There is no important distinction as far as 
the terms of the bid are concerned between 
the informal and the formal offer; the only 
distinction is that a bid becomes a battle. 
Clearly the WPM directors are banking on 
the Courtaulds chairman’s public unwilling' 
ness to fight: “Marriage, Not Rape” is 
Mr Kearton’s motto. Perhaps too they 
are hoping for the tort of public support 
Courtaulds had in its battle with ICI. They 
should remember that there are less 
favourable omens to be found in the entrails 
of that bid. 

In this, though, the bidders too are being 
unrealistic. If they really do not want a 
fight*—on die excellent grounds that residual 
resentments in the management could make 
the bought-over company difficult to run 
—they had better withdraw now. But they 
have no intention of doing so. Instead, they 
are hoping that the larger and more 
articulate shareholders will be asking some 
very pointed questions of the WPM 
directors. And WPM’s shareholders arc 
larger and wore articulate than mo6t : over 
half of the equity is held by Institutions who 
will demand something more substantial 
than promises from the directors. 


PROFITS FROM SHIPPING 

Blue Funnel to 
Blue Chip ? 

T he Ocean Steam Ship Company which 
owns the Blue Funnel and Glen Line 
fleets of cargo ships, is asking for a quotation 
on the stock exchange after 60 vears as a 
private concern. In that time tne market 
value of the shares on the basis of private 
dealings has apparently increased from some 
£425,000 to around £30 million. It has 54 
Blue Funnel and 13 Glen Line ships. In 
the past the management has achieved its 
dominant position in the Far Eastern Con¬ 
ference by being far sighted enough to build 
consistently faster ships with better cargo 
handling equipment than most of their 
British competitors (including P&O) and 
many of their foreign ones. But profits in 
the next decade will depend as much on 
the company’s management of money as on 
its operational know-how. Ocean Steam has 
on order 8 new fast cargo ships the first of 
which is due to come into service next year, 
but it is not yet known whether they are to 
be financed internally or with money raised 
on the market. This question should be 
answered in the full issue prospectus due 
next month, but another question which 
cannot be answered so easily is whether the 
Hall insurance policy of Ocean Steam is 
wise. This company has traditionally car¬ 
ried a very large percentage of its own hull 
insurance, preferring to build stronger and 
more expensive ships than almost anyone 
else, run those ships more carefully (all 
charts for Blue Funnel ships have courses 
inked in by the office staff) and then take 
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the subsequent higUy increased risk bf dam¬ 
age to the fleet. This might be sound 
policy if it does not tie up resources that 
could be put to better use. And the wis¬ 
dom of building heavy, expensive ships, 
likely to last some 25 years at a timb when 
the period for writing off a ship is decreas¬ 
ing to 15, or even 10 years or less—is one 
that future shareholders in Blue Funnel 
might have to ponder. But there is a good 
chance that Ocean Steam shares will join 
P&O and Anglo-Nomcss as die blue chips. 
The £1 shares are now said to be valued at 
around 50s., at which the yield on the 
10}% dividend paid in 1963 would be only 
about 4.2% (not allowing for a 5% Capital 
distribution). On the latest figures the divi¬ 
dend looks to be covered twice even in the 
unlikely event of a full tax charge. 


Tax Pressure on P&O? 
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■ wound^j mdCiiniR^yearf#t&e> pifecitwo 
- veus. ' Tbeaccountiag yew ends’ on 
March jtsr ytmd > this j safe ' four days 
earlier will allow ** high , cash figure 
to be shown, in Ac balance-sheet. But 
a public company does not sell, a thriv¬ 
ing subsidiary fust torepay overdrafts ; it 
is easy to fund the deto'rf ifiake a rights 
issue at. the first good Opportunity. Hwwevs 
has probably found the management of a 
chain of off-licences difficult and prefers to 
concentrate, on its Original business of ship¬ 
ping the wine and spirits. One;of the condi 
tions of the sale is that Allied swill provide 
an outlet forHarveys’Rristol Cream sherry, 
Cockburn’s jPort and Stewart’s Scotch. 
Harveys stul retains retail interests: 
these will probably concentrate on the tradi¬ 
tional high6r-cla$* trade which is well 
established and tends to grow as new wine 
drinkers move from the cheap mass-pro¬ 
duced wide to the more expensive types. 


S ir donalo anderson was wise to play 
down Peninsular fit Orient’s increase 
in profits this year from £4.2 million to 
£7.3 million. Net profits rose only from £5.8 
million to £6.2 million as P&O exhausted 
its tax-loss credits. And from an investment 
point of view the return on the £211 million 
capital employed is still only 3.46% before 
tax. This compares with a general British 
industrial average return of 13.5% before 
tax. With figures of this kind it is not sur¬ 
prising that P&O is deeply concerned about 
the impact of the new corporation tax oh its 
investment allowances; in the past these 
allowances and tax relief on part losses have 
often effectively provided the dividend for 
this and other shipping companies. Sir 
Donald even went as far as to say that 
unless the present investment allowance 
concessions are maintained, the slow thrott¬ 
ling of the British shipping industry is 
bound to begin. If past performance is any¬ 
thing to go by, there is a good chance that 
the shipping industry will get some kind of 
favourable treatment. This would be a pity 
if it prevented the industry from thinking 
seriously about the return to be expected 
from any new investment. 

P&O badly needs some new fast ships to 
face the competition in its Far Eastern cargo 
liner trades, and will probably be ordering 
four vessels shortly. And what kind of 
return is it hoping to get on them ? Mean¬ 
while the £1 shares at 30s. 9d. yield 6.5% 
on the forecast 10% dividend. 


HARVEYS OF BRISTOL 

Off-Licence Sale 

W hy has Harveys of Bristol sold its off- 
licence subsidiary, Bristol Vintners, 
to Allied Breweries ? The terms of the sale 
are £1.25 million cash (depending on asset 
value) and the date of payment is March 
27th. These facts suggest that one mason 
for the sale is the need for cash. Last year’s 
balance-sheet showed net overdrafts and 
short-term loans up from £301,510 to 
£85,1,214 and stocks are growing fast—at 


BEATLBMANIA IN THE CITY 

How Sound? 



T he music written by John Lennon and 
Paul McCartney, 50% of the Beatles, 
is probably not a hit with those who write 
City columns. This may explain the pom¬ 
pous attitude shown in certain quarters to¬ 
wards this week’s offer for sale of Northern 
Songs, which has as ite sole asset the copy¬ 
right of 56 songs already written by J&vn 
and Paul plus tne contract for at least six 
more songs a year for the next eight years. 
The Stock Exchange has been criticised for 
granting a quotation to a company whose 
profit record goes back only to April, 1963. 
Normally the Stock Exchange asks for a 
ten-year profit record; existing company 
law requires a prospectus to show a five- 
year profits record or less if the company 
has been incorporated more recently—as 
this one has. 

It seems clear in this case that the Stock 
Exchange was influenced by the size of the 
company measured in terms of profits. Thes^ 
come from royalties on records and tsf#- ! 
recordings, fees from Performing Rights 
Societies, profits or commissions on sales 
of sheet music and other rights, and split 
into half years they read £17,294, £33,464, 
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BANK MMTtNBS 

Come into the 


A year ago a correspondent took j 
at the meetings of the steel am | 
and was not too impressed. Tm 
he has stepped warily imp the 


- r , 

t v At'* „ >/;<* , 


parlours, seen soffit 


™* cOMpUttt' wt 
favouriir^il^i'BK these speeches. Bar* 
dajn, iMiaiart outnumbering men 


ksarne faees hath and as shateholtierj, 

W/ouiHt rtdi' apt m sp tl tuff had a woman shareboWtt 
mm the vote of thanks to Mr 

m-'ff 'jp&J Vhcftpffiroooe other than Mis*Harding 


.#»-IWIPih manager” of the Hanover 
- •>..branch. 

't£k- It was unfortunate that the Midland 

"gad Lloyds«meetings clashed (surely a 
for prior consultation when the dates 
.Jire^ranged). Your correspondent chose 
jty f ■ lft^JM»dland» with Sir Archibald Forbes 

p&i the chair for the first timiL-.CfeK 

ttJtomem heard at the end of tbet^m^ 
was Vx»oc much fun.” But ah 
i»i ' udjjfting a noticeable number of penmmtf. 
'• to think iKwonMile^In anjWittti 

'-'..!l. . U«i.,TIIHyb' weiwfaware of/the list «iwjM 
* m« ** *°i ^^ ^rt& tfthed reserves. Ixxtoe^^jjm 

\TPhere were just the'lljS^/jjld have 
tte asked similar tions I reflection jjjE^g’-direcp ^ 
minster meeting., who, he/tiid,' were a)^jfflH> F Ja^irik,<|£. 
very fonhetjmMr' abareholdets. If they WUK& M, ootbfcft. 
atiob tax-antvtii •'*■» done to identify thjaft,^ : : y .* 
ntions; - toft); at At the Moyds meedd|»-fc WSt*, Oft' 
aid tha¥,*-«M*>> ’ shmeh^dfesUatod variant. wcattta 





v» * .**»■ 


the jplMriit^lijpiwrirriihfc||r)lir;;Thrrr were just the Mmfod. <Sd have irijpp 
-jjdpd 1 die asked similar tions J reflectionJjqES 

msrsdadrtj^*<the 'V*mminster meeting., who, be/tiid, were al^mH 
Mr TOMoait:'wat>iM* Very fortheptidtir' sbareholdets. If they Wtrira 
m dm snmoct'ef shlionitioti taroni}to • das done to identify thtt*,/,' 
Wyatt- Wtf honk detentions; * to|t>i at At the Moyds meetfaH, h 
Wteri*;afttatt«Ms to, said that ft wm^r- - shafchoUSstfakod variant. «tw 
meet “a#* don* dNihed “-sSS 

aMetidfdt^:t9^ddgh' he «kg*MM jfiat ah unknown fatting pt$tpfe 
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gwt i fceecaot 

n* beca dwriaewlMM and fattitiwof 
sfe§t. few fat^-haM young men shihig 


MM^wifely op the Beatles' 
^continuing to attract the 
ickte pop music public bo{b 


issue is a spe 
success rests 
kind of mu 
notoriousMS 


Ihtm- 


% cat* were ngWiy deemed rmmm^ggf> 

4 $8at ah uahooam failini 

im-M • 1h6tt tea.> , a hahk” mems ftwp' bank ehafpau^^;;; ■ 

; w pds^rtf^ why Mr The Mf hwmln s tf ldriger t 

sl^dte€^/-Was separated from than the others, some s6^AkswtM»'ihd the 

the report and why the two documents chairman, Mr Duncan Stirling, apolo- 

came together in a scaled envelope cost* gised at the end for keeping shareholders 

ing 9 d: postage against the cost of only* so long, Mr 5 Stirling clarified the ^tfic- 

5d. in an unsealed envelope. Mr turcs in his statement on hot motley, 

Thomson replied that some shareholders which had not gone down well with 

might like to slip his statement into their municipal treasurers. But a large 

pockets to read on a train journey; and part of the meeting ww devoted to a 

that there was the feeling that second stinging attack on non-disclosure in the 

class mail would only "come along at bank’s accounts bv a shareholder whose 

any old time.” The Post Office is not voice had evidently been hfeflrd at past 

popular with bank chakn^P Ut the ' meetings. Hte speech , indildcd some 

moment: several of them in their state- sharp criticisms of current practice from, 

ments expressed their vigorous opposition the earlier writings of Mr, Douglas Jay : 

to the introduction of a postal gw system it remains to be seen whether these arc 

here. , ., i : : _ / , now implemented at the Board of Trade. 

Questions about bank One pertinent point made by this share- 

up at several of the memi^JlS^rMr holder, with a relevance fa; beyond the 

Thomson’s reply ho tk$d& the Wk meetings, Is that statements pub- 

appetite of, the crime 'Bctidfe* 'addicts Itahed by companies after meetlhpls are 

among shareholders that "the robber almost always confined to the chaifmoh’s 

would welcome the banks* titng more statement (usually already published with 

forthcoming in their plans td fru^trat? *, the report) and no mention is made of any 


them." In all the meetings the- non : 
business side of the meeting followed the 
same pattern-—with a speech of thanks 
to the staff from a director, seconded 
from the floor and replied to by a general 
manager. And then a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. The sharp rise in stgff and 


questions (and replies) d comments, 
made by shareholders. This point Was 
taken up and in the statement published' 
by the Westminster next morning the 
comments of the shareholder were men¬ 
tioned briefly. All credit to the bank. The 
shareholder's voice.:is not quite stilled. 


^^bere jfiffpstillj&ore important, overseas: 
#p..aPT,929'records sTfar released-of 
k^Mfl^n-^oGuthy compositions onlr ^oo 
issued in this country and «d. 
H^puch feas also been made of the foreM' in 
prospectus (much franker than jmie 
IgSMiat come to hand) that profits in is®5-^6 
will fall to £400,000 on the basis of ^jl^ng 
compositions. But this takes no accouhir of 
^ , future cotgjpoeitions, which almost ceti&faly 
yy- will include those from the Beatles’ smnd 
s film, on mich work is soon beginning, ;?fhis 
is not ificfttsoned in the prospectus, yihich 
' almosL^ebss to go out of its way ojr$ay 
downdbcUrospects. . 

With dc welter of publicity thaf sur- 
\ rounch anything to do with the Atones, 
whether it be marriage, driving tq$i(,or 
• writing poetry, the oversub8captk3C‘kn- 
nounced oy the brokers to the issiK^jgpio- 
mon & Co., was a foregone conclusion. 
There are a good many less attractive shares 
about than Northern; Songs at around the 
issue price. This is One share that is likely 
to bring in no little demand from overseas 
and particularly from the United Stlkes 
speculators whose fancies might well be 
caught by this issue in the same way as high 
flyers like Syntcx, Polaroid and X^rox in the 
past. But fears of a speculative orgy may 
prove ro have been groundless. 


JLJNn TRUSTS 

ExpoftAtiractfans 

'' i ' * ' . t * ’ ' 

Ti wtain’s export performanc es nothing 
U to rhife home about, hut the unit trust 
movement is obviously hopeful, following 
close on .London Wall Group's effer of 2 
million units in its fixport Priority Units 
(subscriptions totallctf 2.4 million) fJpdge 
Unir Trust'M?nageri arc how oiKjSng 1 
miltioti units St $s. in their fixport lriaua- J 
tries Trust. Lists close on March 2nd? n 
The initial yield is high—and at first sight 
a little mysterious. The average yield of 
the 50 shares listed as the basis of the potffr 
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%lio is 5% and to achieve the 6i% quoted 
in the prospectus the managers will have 
to weight the portfolio heavily with high 
yielders. There is nothing wrong with this 
policy and the Trust deed allows up to 5°f, 
of the portfolio to be invested in any one 
company, as the small print on the pros¬ 
pectus reveals. But if the idea p to concen¬ 
trate on high-yielding shares* and hot to 
spread the portfolio evenly, sufel^the pros¬ 
pectus should have shown this m big and 
bold type. The investment list includes 
some very good “export” shares, like 
Leyland Motors and Aveling Barford, and 
the offer will probably be fully subscribed*, 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 

AUSTIN REED 

Made to Measure 
Dividends 

1 r is nice that’ some companies! should 
trouble themselves about the ttjjx posi¬ 
tion of their shareholders. Rael Brook is 
one of these companies. Last year share¬ 
holders were offered the choice of an 
ordinary revenue dividend or a capital dis¬ 
tribution equal in value to the net dividend. 
Now Austin Reed is to do the same. The 
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point is that the surtax paying shareholder, 
if he Is awake ? will opt tor the distriburioa 
which is hot then 1 Bible to sufttot in his. 
hands; other shareholders will take the 
revenue dividend. This ingenious piece of 
tax avoidance is one that ought to merit 
some attention from the Chancellor, who 
in the past has shown great concern over 
leakages c£ tfljx, htal and apparent The 
necessary piece* of legislation would be 
simple : wherever a company offers its 
shareholders the choice of a revenue or capi¬ 
tal dividend, the capital dividend should be 
grossed up and assessed to surtax as though 
it were a revenue dividend. 


APPOINTMENTS for further announcements see pages 835, 836, 837, 838 and 839 


SURREY EDUCATION 
3 COMMITTEE 

GUILDFORD C OUNTY TECHNICAL 

a- COLLI fiU. 

T s tore park, aurroroRD 

DIPARTMINT OF UOMMlRil: AND 
GfcNLRAL HAULAI ION 

Required for September l. iom : 

l I (TURFK IN BUMNLSS S1UD1IS (wuh 
NHeial reference to MARKI. 1 IN<*> (. gnUl- 

dntes should b* quit Hik'd (o (each Marketing 
to Mnul year students of the Higher National 
Diploma hi BtnlnciM Studied and to develop 
the teaching of Marketing and allied auhjrcls 
in tne Department Practical experience of 
marketing technique* would be a recommends* 
»h>n. Die person appointed will be required 
io wMigt with the teaching of other BuMfidM 
NMidlca Mibjecu at Ordinary or Higher level. 

\pplkanii should be graduates or posse** 
-i ppm prime FJaal professional quniitkn traps. 

Salary’: Burnham Technical Scale. Lecturer, 
l». 07() to £1.89.1 per noniitii. 

Further particulars and application forms 
■ Attainable from Priucipul on rcu'lin of s u.c. 

1 om pic red forms 10 be returned within fourteen 
duys of the date of advertisement 


; UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

BKASINOSt ( OLI T,<il 7 , AND 
N|:W l Ol I I IjV, % 

oiikial ) ni.i nwstiip IN irONOMKS 

A l BKA KdSt COILbUli AND 

I IX rUKLSIHP Al‘ NI:W COtflt.L 

Hie ( alleges propow. If a suitable candidate 
itchcoim hints*if. u> cltvt a 4cliow in l.cooomic* 
at Rravcnnst* (.'olk-gc wins wiH also be a 
Lecturer at Now College. He sbottld be pro- 
pnred to mkc up hi* duties on October 1, J9o5. 

Applications should reach the Principal. 
Rrascuom t allege (from whom further particu¬ 
lar 4 may be obtained), it possible by February 
■30, 1965. uad in any case not latex than 

February 27lb. accompanied by a statcine n 
of ftoe uindldate's career and quoNHciitlons und 
‘hQ^W'hnes or three referees. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
WALES 

AIMftYSTWYTH 

Application^ are invited for three new posts 
at I rCTURl.R Or ASSISTANT LLLIUREJI 
Jju&l in the newly Instituted FACULTY of 
' KCONOMK S and SOC IAL blUDllLS. I hem 
)*osw are conficquom upon the development of 
in integrated degree vein tne la the Social 
wiener*. and the *iiecc*s*ftil .inpiicniits wlH 
he expected to uike up ihclr duties on 
October I. 1965. 

Salaries will be mvordlmr to qualifications 
.md experience within the following scales: 

1 fcturer Cl.400 x tHI — L2 <05 

Assistant l.ovHirer tl.i)1oxL75—£1.200 

\ lr.tllJKIR or \SSIS I AN I ILC1UKLR 
IN ACtOUNTtNCY 

llie person appointed will bt responsible for 
•niii.iiing teaching and n.senrili in Accounlancy 
for u degree vIitiik invoKlitf 1 coaomiCB, 
Aicnuiituncy and Law which has been Approved 
by the Joint Standing Committed a i the 
UnnersliiLS und 4tic Accountancy PihftslkUi. 

H. LITTURTR or ASSIST\NT Il’CTURFR 
IN IAONOMICS OK MATHLM.UK AL 

nr. assistant ttcruRKX. 


IN SOCIOLOGY 


1 HL MANCHESTER BUSINESS 
SCHOOL 

The Council of the Mandwsttr Katin cm 
School propose* shortly to make stjlT appoint- 
matu. 

1 niching and rem’imh actMilcs will start 
ncvi October It I* expected lhal by IV72 the 
Buninas* School will admit 2iki m posi-uraduaie *’ 
and 2(Ml ■* podt-cxivrlcncc " .indent* a year, 
and employ 10 I’rotMon and 15 Lecturers and 
Knteurch Fellow*. Appointmrnu may he on 
a fiill-tlnit. or purt-ifnic- bust*. FoH-time 
number* of stulf will be given opportunities 
to cttiage in consulting work in Indiivry. 

la l9(>S-6(t it I* Imped in appoint foe Pio* 
lessor* and seven Senior Lecturers or Lecturers 
In the Held* of : 

Munagcriul I Lononiks 
Managerial Accounting 
Hutlnvn I inuncc 
Market lag 

BusiueKii OrganUudon 
operuiitiaai Keerarcb 
Statistic* 

Human Kefauloa* 

Industrial Sot,io|oyy 

1 pi nested person* «uh armrotwiuir qualinca- 
Ilona are milled to addreM proposal* to 
Frulcs-tor B. R Williunw. AvtiiiK Dean ot the 
Bualfiem School, lhr Unlverdty. Mauehevter Ft. 
an M>on as pos*iblc and not later tbun 
March M. 19r>5. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 

t OMMI1TI L I OR 
COMMONW1 AL IK STUDIES 

Applications are Intlied far the peHt of 
RiMmrih Olllk.tr at the Institute of (’unimon- 
weitlth Studies Hie uppolmmcnt will normally 
be for throe yun with the pt«sibllliy of an 
extenaton for u further two year*. The hoi dr r 
will be required io undertake unproicd resnireh 
ht the Inst I in it under the direction of the 
Lkunniittcc and h Umiied amouut or reacliinK 
within the tkld of the ctonomie* of dmoloptnir 
mrilorlrx preferably uuh refaremx to Air lea 
lhc salary will bo within the ranae of Cl drill 
x gg* to £1 'ws. with Hicmhcmhip of F.S.S.U. 
li is hoped to nil the appointment with eTTtvr 
from October l. DM,3. Applieanoao. giving the 
name* ol two riferc.*. should reach (hr Sccic- 
lary. Institute of CommonwealtMMndin. Queen 
Lli/gbcth House. 21 St. Giles. Oxford not 
later than April l. 1963. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHAMPTON 

A rr*airvh Mmleatahlp 475 par unimm Pius 
fcr\i will b< uvuilable in the Faculty of Soidul 
Sciemes from oceubcr. iVb?. Ihe ivrvoti 
nppoinnd will b^- expected to undertake research 
leading to a higher degree In one of the amln 
subject* of the I acuity. The tenure of the 
studentship will initially be for a rvilod of 
two year* wlih a possibility of extension tor 
a third yeur Application* (three copies), 
including the «times ol reft-reea and a brief 
statement of the proposed Held of rcseurch. 
should be forwarded to the Deputy kecrviury. 
'the University Souih.impmn. not later in«n 
M.ir.h D. IUoA. 


The eerfM 

for inittutlnir 
fkegrge when. 
aAixcl have all 

further pa r xlcu jara a nd ^rng^of abdication 
fQunt, Wfether wiiTthe .mintes of 


T — apftiinwd will be feafoiwiMe 
ig leaching und rcarardt Hi sociology. 
iemn HivuMbs machinn oonpaN 
already been approved. 


appikantx graduating in (he current session. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

\ppHcnilnns u re Incited for a posi of 
U.irtlKIK IN COMMUNITY Ol.Vlil.O^ 
MF.NJ In the Deportment uf AduU rdyvation 
lor un initial period at three year* from 
Uctobar 1. ism,a, from graduate* with practical 
experience of c#nmtunli|r development In 
dev'clAPiitji countries overscan. Preference will 
oe gfren to a Person with addltfogai experience 
im related fields. Tlic person appointed will 
be required to assist in the teaching of coni* 
muniIV dmwlonment courses at poxl-graduatc 
level, principally for ovrmeaN smdems. Salary 
tkM 0 to XJ.50A : initial salary according 
to utialituation* and previous experience. 
MegM&frgMpi of the F SS.U. Applications 

nauer 

from imptp further pariictuaig uod forms . or 
MHMMm may we obtained, 
reference 23/65/E. 


on quoting 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
LCONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
( SCIENCE 

j Applications .tre luvlu'd for appoitumiim to 
. 1 cciorishhwi or \xxixtain Lecturcvlup* In modem 
economic bivtory from October I. iy<,S. Jlie 
[ *(icccx»irul canduluics will be required to teach 
mainly I9(h erntury economic hUmry. but will 
bt free to pursue their rcxearch in any Held or 
Period they choose. Other thlnu* being equal. 

K reicreiice will be given lo uindldatCN whose 
irercMU Dr fn Turopean or I nun Aon* u 
I hlkiory. fhe salary scale for Lecturers l« 
£1.400 a tH1--t2lt,5: ihereulVr. subject to 
j review, x LIO—£J.S03 a yeur. plus a 

1 year I omlon Xilowunce; und for A**jsutai 
j Leeutrers A1.U50 x t"* — LI.27* a year, pin* 
thO a yeur London Allowunvc. with super* 
animation hrncliiN in both case* In ntx»klng 
the starling salary, consideration win be given 
io age and experience. 

AppUcatlpn*. with the name* of (luce referees, 
should be received nor later than Marik II. 

by the ANsiMtani Sous;tan. I undon Scliou] 
of LcouomikS and Political Skicncc. Honghton 
Vireet. I ogdon. W.C.2, from whom npplication 
form* and lur<||cr partuulais may he obtained. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

FMU11YOI IXONOMK \ND 
SOC 1 \l S1UDII S 

\pplicatlonx ;irc nulled f«*r tlu* po*i of 
Assistant I ccilirer or I cclurer in I ( UNOMlC 
H IS I (FRY in lhc Dcranmcnt ol I . .monocs a* 
from OctdHJ I, )w,A. 

Tli* present xnlary smlc i* : 

\sxiNUint Iriuiru * Ll.osu x L7^ t■ • jlj 27,1 p a. 
I cclurer : » 1.4UO x to <! P « 

togetber with F.3.N.U, allow.imes. I Ik- signing 
sidaiy will be at a point in the *cak delt-nninca 
by quulluaittoiix and exiverleiiee. 

Applications (six copies), coatHlninu the numex 
or tlircc rcfcTi-e*. should be rectoed not later 
than March 2nd by the Regl*irar. University 
College. Latiiays Park. Cardiff. Imm whom 
further particulars may be obi.iinid. 

WATFORD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

HBMPVr&AD ROAD. WATFORD. HKRlR 

V^tnurer hi Appflud Fcxinomies fur IlMD. 
n Harness Studies and Professional coarse* 
raqirlrcd from May 1. I9M. Appluiint* should 
be graduaiaft potfutaMy with icavlung and 
industrial experience. 

Application Torm* and rmilicr panikutars 
ubv.ditHb)^ iruni the Ccdlcg* Rcgisirur. 

THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY 
Or HONG KONG 

Aiqvlkaihyu* arc iuvited for the following 
apptvnumoul* mch ic'n.thk ur one ut the 
Lonndatlon Colleges of th.- University, namely 
( hung ( hi College, New \*la Colkw or the 
Uidud ColU’gc. 

PRO! LSiORSUlP/JSL.VDI RS1IIP IN 
HUSlNHRS ADMINISTRAIION 
HI ADF.USHIP IN PUBLIC 

admin font vnoN 

Vbilliy in lecture In (hhtche expected of 
oandklatcf of khinow dcaeent. hut jiuent 
LoowIviIkc of ( huiisr is uot esscmiul for other 
rurndduic*. AppuIntiMnti lalilully on contract 
terms for twn years, to be assumed on 
Sepiamhtr I. KMC Mahuy t Professor (male) 
£.1,187 p.a. (female) £3.u79 p.a.. Reader kmato) 
O.JOU p a. Oemale) ti»4 5 ’5 p a. ffdpcmtmua- 
tion Scheme. Rent allowance io lleg of 
quarters Return air passages for ipptftnfeo 
OB-overseas icrm*. hi* wife and clilldfifft. Md 
home leave. Four copies of application, btgether 
with one set of the publications of OMh 
appticxni and the names of three referee*, dioqja 
be amt to flu* ReglsaMr, The Chlnena Ualvcr. 

SX SkSS , u^3‘- 

later than March 26. 1965. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE Otf 
SOUTH WALES AND 
MONMOUTHSHIRE 

FACULTY OF i.CQNfOMlC AND 
SOCIAL srUDIBI 

APnlkmions are laviird for the foUowhur^ 
povtx In ibc Department of LeononiUg. ua trotu 
Octivbor i. »W(»x ■ Kimor Lrernrer or lecturer 
in i r’ONOMHS, spi\. dining in monetary and 
niacro-lheiiry. und liciurcr In LcOOOmlwS, 
*Piilu>l*ing in mUro'ihiory. 

SAI ARY SCALIN’ 

I rcturer . L1.406< £63 to 12. W p a. 

Senior Lecturer: ii.4.30 a LlOtJ to Ci.QSt) p.a. 

toaetber with K S S.U aHowuntT*. The starting 
oalury wjli be <u a poiiu in the scale dwlgmiiued 
by quahfteations mid exiKTkncc. 

Application* (six conics), containing the names 
of three roftfrec*. should |k PNOhrcd ant Intgr 
than March 2nd by the RegT- ^r. Uiiiversily 
(oltegc, Igthgys Park, Kwm, front whom 
further particulars may he ohtafr ' 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WEST INDIES 

\nplic»uni|K un* invited for Cn) Ixctureshia 
• • r (h> AwitKiim DciunkMp m AmcuHtmil 
L.conumitfS, St Auguxunc, lrlnidad. FomUIntJur 
with work in Form Management advnncajfrmt*: 
knowledge of uropititl agrioulturc and of West 
Indian axriculfun desirable, but not tsuentlul. 
Duties. Vk> be assumed by Keptemksf. IM if 
possible, imludc teaching and research. Salary 
scales: (a) U.4i >£2,2y« p.a. (b> £1.200-£IJ3U 
P.a. UhlKl allowance. F.fi.S.O. Huuslnir at 
10 per ecui. »r kuiary if uvwtluhle. pr allowance 
in Hen. Family passages. Inennltrf study 
leave. IXUsiiwi appheatlmu (six copiciO. naming 
ffirre referem. by March 26. 1965. by persons 
living in the Americas fllnd OiriMxss sr«a 
io Si-trciary. University of the west ImfTc*. 
hi, Aqgustinc, i tlnJdmf. uod tty ail other wrspn* 
io Secretary. Inter-University Council for Higher 
Lduiaiion Oversea*. JJ Bedford Place, Undox. 
W ( I. Fuidur punkulurs ntuy bo obtained 
vlnillarly. 

UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
AT BEDFORD PARK 

SiitooL or nn sicAi. sc ilni f.s 

Sl-NIOR 1 FC1URL.R II JXTUKFR IN 

MAimMATlLT (TWO POSmONJO 

Apptftaiianf are Invited from candidates (a 
the Melds of pure mathematics, applied mathe¬ 
matics or autistic s for two poirttioae of Senior 

of Adelaide at llsdtord 1’srk. 

Du> salary raivgcs at nregent one: 

<mlor I iciiircrs: LA.i.i^o f Alin -- f A1.866 
Lcvturcr* : 1A2.J00 — LAUg — £A|,|79 

Superannuation i* on the l'.S.S U. pattern. 

Sutu;*KfuJ aivpiuams will be expected to 
conduct independent res* “ “ - 


rcsvjrib progrgoime* and 


io supervise ivosiHrudiiutc research aufdent*: 
they will also nx<1st in (he development of 
integrated umJeruraduaio cwurms in nsuittsmuHes• 

The University v, deteloplitf a second campus 
at Bedford Park, seven miles sunlit of the 
ccntn: of Adaialdc, where tencWsif will be gin 
In Murth, lOfifi. 1 Hl (tv adcmlc work at Bcdtord 
Park will be oig.inisid In Schixols of Language 
and LHcraiiiic. Siulal Sciences, l'hy*i«.nl 
Seietues and Uiolouival 6tlenv.es. and will he 
under the control of the Bvdlord Park academic 
staff. Consinivtlon ol nuw buildings to bouse 
the fonr nu*d«TUic. fivipadiq Mm I Ibrury und 
the Union has begun. 

Ilic sucvcstfril Applicants will be rctiuired 
io take up duty Jxte in iPb.v nr during 1 «**» 
but the date will lie .irrnnged witli them after 
appointment. 

A statement git ing Hifbrmstioft about ’ the 
davghtuoMfit U Badiiird PatIc. and aawiiut M 
conoltfods of appointment may be ebtMfied from 

iR.n A c r8KS 

London. d.W.1. 


.iyrg,rfflgag 

Bedford Mr, M North Ttostt, Adolafds. 

South Ausirulla. not later than April J3, 1963 . 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 


OUTSTANDING EXPORT RECORD 
LORD ABERCONWAY’S STATEMENT 


The forty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
English China Clays Lid. will be held ai the 
Hyde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge. London, SW1, 
on March 18, 1965, at 12.30 p.m. 

The following arc extracts from the Statement 
of The Right Honourable Lord Aberconway, 
Chairman of die Company, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1964: 

Our happiness at the successful year whiJi 
the Company has enjoyed is tempered by the 
sad loss we suffered in the death, in August of 
Sir John Keay, our first President. He lutd 
retired from the chairmanship and from oil 
executive work a year previously, but he re¬ 
mained a Director; and although his health 
during the year had not enabled him to take 
much part in our affairs, we had all looked 
forward to his renewed contributions to our 
deliberations from his great fund of experience 
and wisdom. As a person, richly endowed with 
exceptional qualities of intellect and character, 
he will be widely missed. 

We suffered a Further sad loss during the year 
by the death of Mr A. li. Grieve, for many 
years a Director of English Clays Lovcring 
Pochin & Co. Ltd., and later also of English 
China Clays Ltd. He was a delightful and most 
helpful colleague, whose experience and judg¬ 
ment will be greatly missed. 

riioi i r 

The consolidated profit before tax for the year 
to September 30. 1964, was £5,646,056. This 
exceeds by £1,356,137 the record profit of the 
previous year, which did not have to bear the 
cost of the Profit Participation Scheme, intro¬ 
duced for the first time this year, to which I 
refer later. 

The enhanced rate of capital expenditure in 
recent years on plant to increase output, to 
introduce improved technical processes, to meet 
particular and exacting requirements of cus¬ 
tomers, and to make our operations generally 
more efficient, is bearing more fruit every 
year. 

PROPOSED DEBENTURE 
ISSUE 

Accordingly* wc have thought it proper, in 
order to keep our business healthy in the in¬ 
terests of our shareholders, our employees and 
our customers, to seek further cash resources. 
To that end we have decided to make an 44 open- 
ended'’ issue of . debentures to raise some 


£3,000,000, secured by a floating charge upon 
the assets of our operating subsidiaries in this 
country. In addition to enabling us more easily 
to carrv out our existing and future capital 
expenditure programmes, these added resources 
will enable us to finance the extra volume ot 
turnover which we expect, will give us the 
means of taking advantage of any suitable oppor¬ 
tunity for expansion that mav offer and will 
give us overall sttength for the future. 


EXTRAORDINARY (if.Nl.RAI. 
MEETING 

A notice convening an Extraordinary Generil 
Meeting, to follow the Annual General Meeting, 
accompanies the Statement of Accounts and 
Directors’ Rpport. The Meeting is called to 
consider resolutions to increase the Authorised 
Share Capital and to amend Article 85 of the 
Articles of Asxoci irion which eovems Diie.tors' 
fees. 


EM PI OYLIS’ PAR IIUPA NON 
IN PROM IS 

The achievements of the past, the arable 
foundation that die business enjoys at present, 
and our confidence in its future, have encour¬ 
aged us to institute a scheme whereby every 
one of the 7,000 or so employees of the Group 
m thU country who has three years’ continuous 
service will participate in each year’s profits 
above a certain basic level Ir has also been 
decided to make a small gift of shares in the 
Company to each employee on the occasion of 
his accomplishing ten, twenry, thirty and forty 
years’ continuous service within the Group. We 
have arranged to start this scheme forthwith 
in respect of the vear to September 30, 
1964 . 


EIJ1URL PROSPECTS 

Whilst it may not be possible always to 
maintain the very rapid rate ot expansion 
evidenced by the results of recent years, the 
prospects for the future, in each of the Group's 
main operating divisions, are bright. For cadi 
division the current financial year has opened 
well and the immediate outlook Is good. 


EXPORTS 

China day remains the mainstay of the 
Group’s business, and in the year under review 


a record figure of qo i less 1 than 73 per tint 
oi the output of china clay was exported : 
I do not need to emphasise to you the signi¬ 
ficance of this contribution to the country's 
balance of trade figures# The rate of export 
bonus on china day has been decreed to Ik 
3 1 , per cent. We shall apply our bonus to 
increasing still lurther the tonnage of clay we 
export. 

Only a company dominant in its field, and of 
a size to be effectively combatjnt in inter¬ 
national affairs can achieve such an outstand¬ 
ing export record. Those who on doctrinaire 
grounds oppose large dominant undertakings, 
however well founded in efficiency, as in our 
case, should bear in mind the requirements for 
maximum success in exporting. It is very 
muddled thinking to describe a large company 
as a monopoly just because it is dominant in 
the home market when that company, like ours, 
sells overseas more than 70 per cent of its 
main product and that product is not protected 
in the home market by any tariff. 


DIVIDEND 

Your Directors recommend to the share¬ 
holders a final dividend for the year of 6 per 
cent, free of tax, making, with the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent, free ot tax, a total for 
the year of 9 per tent, free of rax. The actual 
dividend for the previous year was 11 per cent, 
free of tax. but allowing for the effect of The 
scrip issue since then of one new share for 
every two held, it was equivalent to 7| per cent, 
free of tax, on the present capital. While there 
are many imponderables associated with the 
new system of company taxation based upon 
the proposed Corporation Tax, your Director* 
hope that within the framework of the new ta\ 
system the Group's profits will suffice to enable 
them to continue to provide for shareholders 
a reasonable return upon their capital employed, 
whilst retaining sufficient earnings to keep the 
business in good heart. 

REVIEW OE CHINA CLAY SAITS 
AND PRODUCTION 

The greater expansion was again overseas, 
where growth in industries using china clay has 
for some yeard* been more rapid than in this 
country. The biggest increase in the use of. 
china clay at home and abroad has been in~ 
the paper industry, and there has also been a 
notable improvement in sales of ceramic clays 
developed for special purposes. The quality^ 
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our products and of <^ir service: remains a 
decisive factor in our success in retaining and 
ex pand!©* qfcf WOltd tttrkc&V 

fyi these circumstance^ it ,was, highly <#%* 
spinning and fiustrating ^p finsjthat. thenc^v 
(i.)vemmem to aneffort tq easeii*, balance of; 
•rade pi»biems^f^on«l so ear!y ip Its life to 
measures whicl* .Witd* tioiJbdt ups *% the good# 
'ill towards E^itain Celrlsy many 0f her oyey- 
^ customer^ 

Production efebrna day during *he year was-' 
maintained at cemnrtently high level** subject 

io the usual seasonal fluctuations. Further 
strides have been made in mechanising our 
operations, and a number of ingenious control 
systems, designed and installed by our own 
people, have contributed significantly to the 
efficiency of our processes and to the stabilisa¬ 
tion of our costa. 


BAI L CLAY 

There was a further improvement in the sale* 
<M ball clay, especially overseas. Considerable 
development work has been undertaken during 
the year in our mines, and this should promote 
greater economy of operation. 


SERVICE DEPARTMENTS Ol* 

1ML CHINA CI.AY DIVISION 

From the foregoing-it will be evident that 
the pioductioti departments have met every call 
upon them for increased output during the 
vear, while the sales staffs, at home and over¬ 
seas, have had a most successful year. 

k The Research and Development Laboratories 
nave continued their work on a broad front, 
with particular emphasis on the best use of our 
clays in paper coating protests. The Engineer¬ 
ing Department and the Production Sendees 
Department have made excellent advances in 
applying modern techniques to our production 
systems. Western Excavating Co. Ltd. has 
removed about 4,000,000 cubic yards of over¬ 
burden. The Transport Division, both in 
carrying Jay ro our ports and in delivering it 
by road further afield, has efficiently met all 
vails upon it. 

&>rt of Par Limited, the subsidiary operating 
Par Harbour, through which much of the Com¬ 
pany's shipments by water pass, had a very 
active year. We think we are rifeht in claiming 
that there is no port in this country which 
handles a larger ronnage of shipments per yard 
fcf quay length than Par. To improve the 
Service we can offer our customers by sea wc 
have acquired two small shipbroking businesses, 
W. D. Tamlyn & Co. Ltd. at Plymouth, and 
Harris & Co. (Shipping) Ltd. at Par: both of 
these, in their previous independent capacity, 
handled part of our business. 


MINERAL AND CONCRETE 
PRODUCTS 


This Department'had a successful year, with 
increased sales of almost every product. Demand 
for, and sales of, building blocks were substan¬ 
tially higher and new plant is being installed to 
^augment production capacity. 


There has been a marked increase in the 
demand for Rcformue, which is now known 
Jfod specified all over the country, and plans are 
in hand to increase the capacity to produce it. 


The demand fqr Molochifc the H *feel in¬ 
dustry, as s hnt-resistin* imnspc lining, was 
', less than w*retfpected g?!$^finr <£ cwjpfca*? 1 ' 

tton. ' s 

'' fatustsfc**. • qtotyy, ■; &mac*, primp* . 

, catting and ottpf filet #erq higbet farther !■*, 
in^vgmmtg mti rwfejn the quality ol oqTyf 
dfefluormtte#, and we>5piTor'toicrdisc l d^ 
Hik* of t$g mtewiai in ,$ 



QUARRIES AND BUILDING 
j DIVISIONS ? 

The Quarries Division, trading as E.C C. 
Quarries Ltd.* is one of the country's major pro¬ 
ducers of road stone, concrete aggregate, and a 
wide range of concrete products. 

The Division has greatly benefited, as com¬ 
pared with the previous year, from the fine 
weather which has also enabled the building aftd 
civil engineering industries to remain busy. All 
the quarries and concrete works, by and large, 
have established new production records; 
despite keen competition and narrow price 
margins, profits have been satisfactory. Lime 
Distributors Ltd., the subsidiary supplying and 
spreading agricultural lime and fertilisers, has 
had a much improved trading vear despite 
intense competition. 

The Jersey Granite & Concrete Co. Ltd. 
with quarries and concrete works in Jersey and 
Guernsey, has continued its successful course. 
The quarries and works are well equipped, and 
perform i valuable local service in the supply 
of granite aggregates, ready-mixed concrete, 
asphalt surfaces and concrete building 
materials. 

Selleck Nieholls Williams I.rd., comprising 
the Building Division, has had a progressive 
vear and produced satisfactory tiading results 
bearing in mind the national shoriagcs of certain 
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basic building materials. The activities, of the 
Division fail brotKilyimo two pansl which'. are 
• If w W Build- 

to*. ' ■ t&* ■ .^Mto^acting 

. Dcpagppent, .IJtfoygh the fqpger, the Division 
comwifa wuf erect icfcpoU, factories 

or hejuacs tO:^A.Ow*;|dklgn8 or m the. designs 
‘ of it» cliehtsc> 'Though' it*. SjubrGojnrtraeting 
Department Writhe Dfm*.comets to 

supply buffdmgf ijqffrhdre m mqmtty on the 
bqah of a complete pickageddlt The major 
. pan of this^wort carried '.out tot.~Loeni 
Authorities and the Division’s designs and lay¬ 
outs are a significant factor in successful render¬ 
ing. 

In addition the Division purchase? land and 
erects houses thereon for private sale. ' For this 
purpose it has acquired extensive tracts of 
building land, particularly in the West Country. 
Several such developments are in band. 

The future demand for building will place a 
great strain on the traditional resources of 
design, materials and labour, and Selleck 
Nieholls Williams Ltd. is developing alternative 
methods of construction, more highly standard¬ 
ised and more highly pre-produced, in winch* 
Local Authorities arc showing considerable 
ini crest. 


CONCLUSION 

Mv colleagues and ] believe that our business 
is well poised to ride successfully on the crest 
of any national or international wave of 
activity ; and is ai the same time equally well 
prepared, should occasion befall, to ride out 
any storms without shipping undue water. For 
this happy state of afl’airs wc are greatly in¬ 
debted, as shareholders will assuredly recognise, 
to our enthusiastic and progressive manage¬ 
ments, our able and diligent staffs, and our 
hardworking and skilful workpeople, throughout 
the Group. 


DISCOUNT 

LIMITED 


NINE YEARS OF GROWTH 

Unearned 




Net Profit 

Nei 

1 otal 

C barges 

'I ear of 

Issued 

before 

Dividends 

Group 

Curried 

Growth 

Capital 

1 avaiion 

Paid 

Isscts 

Forward 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1956 . 

100,000 

12,846 

4,850 

519,802 

66,498 

1957 . 

110,000 

.15.355 

5,079 

861,027 

133,795 

1958 . 

140,000 

5.1,436 

0,499 

832,819 

89,995 

1959 . 

500,000 

92,417 

23,426 

2,814,730 

445,216 

I960 . 

870,000 

131,656 

47,010 

3,423,886 

324,988 

1961 . 

870,000 

120,794 

52,675 

4,212,732 

433,539 

1962 . 

870,000 

207,648 

64,006 

5,785.110 

718,162 

196.1 . 

1,018,000 

372,137 

94,374 

8,648,414 

923,575 

1964 . 

1,114,000 

557,120 

152,390 

15,776,810 

1,591,927 


Directors : Sir I eonnrd D>cr, Barf (Chairman), 

L. L. Davidson, I OA (Managing Dirccioi). 
S. Davidson. 

S. L. Fowler, FIB. 

J. L. Williams. I-CA. 


Copies of Hie Full Rcpnrf and Accounts may be obtained from : 
ITie Secretary, 51 Grosvenor St reef, London, Wl. 
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LLOYDS BANK 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The Annual General Meeting of Lloyds Bank 
Limited was held on February 12th at the Head 
Office, 71, Lombard Street, London, EC3. 

Mr Harald Peake, the Chairman, presided. 

With the concurrence of the members present 
the Report and Accounts and the Statement by 
the Chairman, all of which had been previously 
circulated, were taken as read. 

After the Chairman had replied to questions, 
the Report and Accounts were adopted and the 
other ordinary business was transacted. 


MU C. C. HOARDS 
REMARKS 

Proposing that a vote of thanks he gnen to 
the Chairman, the Board of Dircctois and the 
Staff for the excellent results achieved in the 
last year, Mr C. G. Hoarc. AIC, said: 

It has been a record year in the growth of 
our deposits and it has been most yit;4iietor\ 
that uc have been able to lend such a large pro- 
poition of those deposits. This year has been 
a remarkable year from the point of view of the 
country, Irom the point or view of the Sliate- 
holders and from the point of view ot the Staff. 
From the country's point.pf view we have lent 
£200 million in the last ten years for the further¬ 
ance of exports and wc have now lent another 
£6,500,000 for die same purpose. So we can 
say honestly that we have done very 
considerable work of great importance to 
tiie country. 

As regards the Staff, I am happv. as I am 
sure we all are, that >ou have improved the 
salaries and pensions of the Staff. I think that 
is a great thing to have done and we are all 
delighted. 

Wc Shareholders come in Tor some benefit, 
too, because wc have all got extra dividend 
which is most satisfactory. 

On your statement, I would like to congratu¬ 
late you on giving further information especi¬ 
ally about your investments in other bonks which 
are of very great interest. I am delighted to see 
that Lloyds Bank Europe is prosperous and I 
congratulate von on having sent so many of your 
Staff to the different countries where you are 
represented. 

Having travelled a certain amount recently, 

I v enture to make a remark you may think rather 
a cheek, but I do think that the more senior 
the member of the Staff going out, the more 
influence he has in the various countries. 

* In seconding the Resolution, Sir Henry 
Lawson, MC, said: 

I second the Resolution and in this agreeable 
task it is a special pleasure to me to be asso¬ 
ciated with Mr Hoare, whose wise counsel and 
unrivalled t^erience and knowledge of the City 
has benefited the Bank for many years. 


The Report and Accounts and vour State¬ 
ment, Sir, for which we are most grateful, 
display upon any assessment a state of affairs 
in respect of which all surely are entitled to be 
proud, whether the criterion be the massive 
strength of the balance sheet, profitability, or 
the substantial increase in the number of 
accounts. Everywhere there is movement, 
growth, vitality. 

From that large canvas. Sir, may T choose two 
fcaruies for brief comment. Fust, the Executor 
and Trustee Department has, 1 believe, one ot 
the largest businesses of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. That of itsdl is sufficiently notable 
but from my experience that department dailv 
gams more friends from the satisfaction 
its services give to a widening scviiou of 
the public. 

Second, the Company Registration Depart¬ 
ment'. Many ot us know that that department 
has been called upon to undertake the most 
exacting tasks, testing to the full their skill and 
expedition and thev hive not been found want¬ 
ing. I venture to hope that recognition by more 
customers and, perhaps, bv other^ of what the 
department has io oftei w ill not be long delayed. 

Throughout the service of the Bank, there is 
a warmth of spirit and a sense of urgency which 
ate not always found. In Lloyds Bank, in the 
famous words of Sir Francis Drake, “all arc* of 
one company, “ and that tradition ami that spirit, 
upon which so much else rests, today lives and 
thrives as strongly as ever ; and, at source, they 
spring irom the policy and the direction ol the 
Boatd. 

It will be in accordance with the wishes of 
the Shareholders that 1 add our thanks to the 
Chief General Manager and General Manage¬ 
ment, all of whom cairy great responsibility, the 
Managers and Staff, indeed to all who attend 
to the well-doing of the Bank, including that 
splendid corps, the Messengers, whose bearing, 
dignity and courtesy enhance the prestige and 
reputation of our Bank. 

’fhe morion was carried with acclamation. 

In rcplv, the Chairman thanked Mr Hoaie 
and Sir Henry Lawson for their kind remarks. 
He added: It has been a pretty strenuous year 
and it has not all been plain sailing, but it is 
some satisfaction for us to feel that the Share¬ 
holders have benefited and the Staff have had 
improved conditions. We arc striving the whole 
time to make things better and are embarking 
on the present year with determination. We 
shall try, when Shareholders meet here next 
year, to present a report which is equally good 
in substance. 

You have had an opportunity of reading my 
Statement and you have heard quite a lot from 
me today and so I am going to ask 
Air \Varburton, our Chief General Manager, to 
say a few words to you in response to the vote 
of thanks. 


MR E. J. N. WARBIIIUONS REMARKS 
Mr E. J. N. Warburton (Chief General 
Manager) in response, said: It is with great 
pleasure, and no little pride, that I am privi¬ 
leged to stand here this morning as the repre¬ 
sentative of all the staff of the Bank, to receive 
your commendation on our work dining the 
soar, and to thank you £or it. 

W f e on our side of the counter—if I may pot 
it that way—have a triple duty: to the Share¬ 
holders, the customers ot the Bank, and to the 
public. 

This is the broad concept of duly vvlnJi wc 
accept, and w'hich is right, but these senti¬ 
ments are thoughts which are born of maturity 
and experience. 

When, on an occasion like this, we refer to 
tlie Staff of the Bank, I wonder what pictuic 
comes to our mind ? I would like to" hope, 
ladies and gentlemen, that for you it may be 
the branch in the High Street, or on the uuim 
in the town in which you live. 

In such places, the rather lofty seimrncnL 
which I mentioned »ust nyw aie not pcitup*- 
the normal currency of everyday thought ot 
speech, but the loyalties thctc, l venture to 
affirm, arc just as strong and no less impoit.mt 
because they happen to be more local. 

It i* in these branches up and down the 
country that the heart of the Bank really 
beats and in our 2,000 odd Branches lies 
tlie real repository of the goodwill ol the Bank 

It is there that the spirit of enterprise anJ 
progress is kept alive. I do nor think foi one 
moment that the Shareholders need have the 
slightest anxiety in this reguid. 

Those who carry the responsibility for foster¬ 
ing this goodwill are the local Branch Managers, 
the Senior Clerks who suppon them, the 
Cashiers, many of wdiom are young ladies, per¬ 
forming their duties with great skill, and no 
little charm, and the younger girls, who work 
our machiues. About 4,000 of our lady staff 
are young girls of 19 years of age or less. We 
hear a lot about teenagers and their short¬ 
comings, bur the Bank relies upon them and 
receives from them a loyalty without which we 
could not function. 

Side by side with the Staff in the Branches, 
we have the Head Office Departments and 
District offices, who look after the many facets 
of a vast organisation such as ours. 

In conclusion, may I say that it is in the 
name, and as a representative of all these that 
I stand here this morning, and I should like to 
add my own wc*d of thanks to them all for their 
suppon during this past year. ^ 

For them, may I say, with my colleagues on 
the general management of the Bank, a very 
sincere “ thank you ” for the kind tributes- paid 
to us today, and the cordial way in which yotfc, 
ladies and gentlemen, have received them. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN. MR. H. ALAN WALKER. DELIVERED AT THE f&URTH ANNUAL GENERAL ' 
MEETING HELD AT THE PARK LANE HOTEL, PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1 ON MONDAY 15th FEBRUARY/1965." " 


A Year of Progress - 
Importance of staff 
of highest calibre 

The financial results of the past year's trading 
were gmxl, and justify the recommendation of an 
increase of 2i u « in the total dt\ idend. Our fiiuin- 
cial position remains strong, and in the light of 
our foreseeable needs it is fortunate that this is so. 
These luuds will be required for the essential 
completion of our technical plans and the fui ther 
expansion and replacement of our trading outlets, 
to which reference will be made later. 

It may well be wondered why we haxe not 
figured quite so prominently in what is generally 
referred to as the "‘Takeover Stakes*'. It is my 
opinion that some small sized brewery concerns 
•ne over-valued, and their acquisition at anything 
like cut rent prices would not be justified. Further 
more, in some instances propeilies have been 
neglected and the quality of beers impoverished. 
In such cases raising the standards to anything 
approaching our own, would be a cosily and 
perhaps unrewarding enterprise, this is not to 
sax that there will not be acquisitions by the 
Group where thc advanUiges arc manifest, but 
apart from this, I believe in the main, that the 
interests of our shareholders arc best seised by 
the intensive development of otu own trading 
potential. 

PRODUCT ION: Considerable technical 
developments have been completed during the 
vear and others are in process of fulfilment. 

The demand for M. J^-B. Ales in the expanded 
market which the BASS outlets provided has been 
cxtiaordinaiy, and in paits of the country 
considered to be '“Bitter' areas pmgicss has been 
made with the sale of M. & B. Mild. 

MARKETING: We live, unfortunately, in an age 
when all too often standardisation is merely an 
excuse for mediocrity and reduced quality. How¬ 
ever, wc take the view that the high reputation 
which the beers of BASS, M. & B., and WOR¬ 
THINGTON enjoy has been built by providing 
the public with the highest quality. QUALITY 
and VALUF FOR MONEY represent our hall¬ 
marks and we do not intend to lower standards 
for the mere display of short term higher returns. 

We have spent a great deal of money upon the 
improvement of the amenities in our pubs, and 
the new standards of comfort and gaiety which 
we have created have been welcomed by old and 
new customers alike. The praise given by 
customers to this aspect of our work has been a 
great encouragement to all concerned. We have a 
team of young and enthusiastic Architects who 
are meeting the challenge of a changing social 
scene with imagination and intelligence. 

Our first Motel has been opened on the A.5. 
near Nuneaton and two further Motels are under 
construction. Grill rooms have been included in 
many of our new Houses and existing accommo¬ 
dation in larger Mouses has been adapted Ibr the 
same purpose with good results. 

The Bottled Beer trade in the cat ly part of the 
vear was not as good as we should have liked. 
There was, in fact, quite a sw ing over from bottled 
to draught beers, but towards the end of the year 
this trend was slightly reversed. Still first in our 


sales is draught in traditional oak casks, but 
younger people are increasingly attracted to keg 
and bulk beers. Indeed, our keg beers have con¬ 
tinued in good demand, and it is clear that this 
method of distribution has much to commend it, 
particularly m seasonal mulcts and where rooms 
in licensed Houses are used at irregular intervals. 
In addition, modern developments, particularly in 
now City centre sites pose difficulties with cellar 
space where the only practical solution is the in¬ 
troduction of keg or facilities for handling in bulk. 

I have already mentioned the extraordinary 
advance in the sales of M. & B's famous Mild 
Ale. This is indeed an exceptional product of 
\\ Inch we are aII very proud. 

BASS and WORTHINGTON, which probably 
represent the best known names in brewing, are 
sold in some 4.1 count l ies Our largest markets 
outside Gieai Biitain are in Belgium and North 
America, where we hope the steps which are being 
taken to expand our trade further will meet with 
success. 

In a national business, such as mils, the prob¬ 
lems associated with parucului areas vary con¬ 
siderably and a decision taken centrally may be 
right in one area and wrong in another. We are, 
therefore, tending to de-ccntralise our Marketing 
operations by the formation of Regional Market¬ 
ing Companies. These Marketing Companies will 
deal with die day to day problems of the regions 
concerned, but they w ill, of course, be subject lo 
die control of the Marketing Directors. I believe 
that the dc-caura fixation which wc have in mind 
will generate greater enthusiasm on the marketing 
•dde and will also enable administrative costs to 
be reduced. 

The expense of operating public Houses con¬ 
tinues to rise slecply. The cost of building, fur¬ 
nishing, heating, electricity, wages, glasses and 
floor coverings is ever increasing, and it is 
remarkable indeed, that a pint of really good 
Tnglisli beer is so cheap. By comparison with 
pre-war pi ices, the cost of a pint ol beer has risen 
less than almost any other commodity m daily 
use. This I think is a remarkable tribute to the 
Brewing Industry. 

It is not easy to maintain the standards of effi¬ 
cient service in our pubs and hotels. It is difficult 
indeed to obtain adequate staff* and the fact that 
we have in large measure maintained, and indeed, 
improved our standards reflects the greatest 
credit upon our licensees. They and tlicit wives 
aie the confidants of customers and are worthy 
counsellors and friends. They contribute much 
more lo the tidiness and warmth of out Society 
than jsgcneiallj realised. 


Ail the mechanical contrivances that science 
may Invent arc unlikely to prove a suitable 
substitute for a chccrlqj voice and a friendly fqce 
behind the bar. 

Once again the HOUSE OF LIGGfNS In 
which organisation the Group's Wines and Spirits 
trade is centred, has had a record year. The high 
quality of our own brands of Wines and Spirits 
has enubled further progress to be made with all 
sections of the public. We have also improved our 
service by the introduction of well stocked depots 
throughout the highly concentrated Midland area. 

STAFF TRAINING: Although inn company such 
as ours, heavy investment in capital equipment Is 
essential, it is at least of equal importance to 
make sure that we invest wisely in people. We 
need staff and technicians of the highest calibre if 
wc arc to plan wisely for the future of our Group. 

With this in view, we have now co-ordinated all 
existing training schemes to enable us to sift out 
those individuals who show the potential for 
advancement. 1 believe this to be a step in the right 
direction and I hope it will prove u stimulant to all 
those engaged in the Company’s service. 

FUTURE: It is particularly difficult at the present 
time to anticipate the outcome of this year’s 
trading. Whilst, for the first quarter, sales showed 
little variation m volume from those of the 
corresponding pciiod last year, we arc having to 
meet increased costs of materials, wages and 
services, accompanied by doubts as to the 
buoyancy of live trade due to economic un¬ 
certainty. 

However, wc are doing our best to contain 
these possible setbacks and hope that, in the 
event, and subject to the summer being again 
favourable, we will produce u trading profit not 
less than that of last year. 

Another imponderable is the amount of taxa¬ 
tion which w ill be chargeable against these pro¬ 
fits. At the moment the only information available 
is the Chancellor of the Exchequer's statement 
that the first charge of the proposed new Corpora¬ 
tion Tax will be on the income of the accounting 
period following that which was (he basis of in¬ 
come tax liability for 1965 66 which, in the case of 
this Group, is in respect of the accounts now 
before you. What happens after that is obscure 
and in fact it seems possible from the pronounce¬ 
ments which have bam made that the rate of tax 
will not be fixed until the Budget of April, 196(>. 

Copies of the Repot t and Accounts can he obtained 
from The Secretaiy , Bass , Mitchells <f Barters 
Limited , 7 Gtosvcnor Gardens, London , SAV.l. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FROM THE ACCOUNTS FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1964 

1994 1963 

G ioup Profit for year before tax ation £11,839,83 2 £9,777,180 


Taxation 

6,191.647 

4,927,613 

Provision for taxation no longer required 

95.000 

— 

Interests of Outside Shareholders 

43,716 

42,808 

Group Profit after taxation attributable 
to Bass, Mitchells & Butlers Limited 

5.699,469 

4,806,759 

Preference Dividends 

211,664 

211.664 

Ordinary Dividends 

2,633,409 

2.221,939 

Retained Profits 

2,854,396 

2.3/3,156 
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Printers at home and overseas 

Statement by the Chairman, The Rt Hob. 
Lord M^Corquodale of Newton, P.C., for the 
year ended 30th Sepfftnber 1964. 

During the year ended 30th September last, 
trading conditions continued to be difficult 
although there was a limited improvement 
towards the end of the period which, I am 
glad to say, continued during the last three 
months of 1964. However, with the 7 per 
cent. Bank Rate and increased curbs on 
industry it may well be that this improve¬ 
ment will only be short-lived. The present 
3-year agreements with the Unions in the 
Printing Trade will finish at the end of March 
and new agreements will have to be nego¬ 
tiated, when I hope that further progress will 
be made towards the elimination of restric¬ 
tive practices, thus improving the efficiency 
of the industry. 

Last year I reported on the progress of our 
large reorganisation plans which, 1 am 
pleased to inform you, were completed 
during the year under review. They have 
proved expensive, as indeed was anticipated, 
and the Board decided to write olf the 
balance of all the expenses incurred. During 
the current year, therefore, no more heavy 
charges of this nature will have to be borne, 
which should mean a considerable improve¬ 
ment in the profits of the Group during the 
present financial period. 

I reported last year that we were expecting 
to pay for the extra equipment, additions to 
factory buildings and other capital items 
required daring our reorganisation, by the 
sale of our surplus London properties. We 
did dispose satisfactorily of our factories in 
Edinburgh and at London Bridge but, un¬ 
fortunately, complications aiose with regard 
to the other valuable property at Shoe Lane, 
which was vacated during the summer by 
Charles Skipper & East Ltd. when they com¬ 
pleted the move to Basingstoke. Planning 
Permission for Office Development was 
received by ourselves and the Goldsmiths* 
Company who own the freehold of part of 
the site. To comply wkh the requirements of 
the Planning Authority it was necessary to 
acquire certain small properties from adjoin¬ 
ing owners and to make arrangements for 
accommodating them in the new building. 
The acquisition of these properties necessi¬ 
tated tedious and protracted negotiations 
which made it impossible for us to offer the 
site for sale until just after the General 
Election. The ban on office building in the 
centre of London, even where Planning 
Permission had been secured, has put a 
temporary stop to the sale of this property. 

In the meantime our Bank overdrafts, which 
we had expected largely to repay by this sale, 
now have to bear a much increased interest 
charge due to the raising of the Bank Rate to 

7 per cent 

A revaluation of our freehold and lease¬ 
hold properties is in progress at the present 
time, and should be completed well before 
the end of March this year. This is expected 


to show a substantial increase over net book 
values. 


I advised last year that we had been having 
considerable difficulties with our Company 
in Canada, but the reorganisations which wc 
undertook there have proved effective and 
the Company is now running satisfactorily 
and showing good hopes for the future. 

During the year we have rationalised our 
interests in the United States, which necessi¬ 
tated complete reorganisation and stream¬ 
lining of our operations. This has been com¬ 
pleted during the current year. 

We have also this year purchased the 
minority interests in our Company in 
Western Germany where we continue to 
trade successfully. 

The remainder of our overseas companies 
continue to make satisfactory progress, 
though we have had some initial difficulties 
in our joint venture with Uarco Incorporated 
in the production of continuous stationery in 
Australia. 

AT HOMI 

At home our various companies have main¬ 
tained or increased their turnover. We have 
been exceptionally busy in our book printing 
companies, and I am glad to say this trend 
continues, and especially so in our export 
trade with the United Stales, which is 
increasing markedly. 

We have established a Company for 
producing Punched Cards which has made 
a good beginning and other small pioneering 
ventures are showing satisfactory results. 

Our various Research units have been 
successful in solving some of the practical 
difficulties peculiar to our Group, and in 
investigating new methods designed to 
expand our productive capacity. 

We continue to spend considerable sums 
of money on purchasing the most up-to-date 
equipment available. We are, for example, 
installing the latest type of Web Offset 
machine in Manchester primarily to print 
timetables for British Rail, but we expect 
that this machine will be of considerable 
value to our other customers. 

Owing to the increasing requirement of the 
Banks for Personalised Cheques wc have set 
up a special Division in a new building at 
Basingstoke to provide this service. 

We are confident that, following our re¬ 
organisation. we are in a position to play our 
full part in the commercial and book printing 
trade. 

We would wish to thank our thousands of 
customers throughout the world for their 
support and consideration during the past 
year. We would assure them of our continu¬ 
ing care and attention to their requirements. 
We would like also to record our apprecia¬ 
tion of the hard work and loyalty of our staff 
and operatives, numbering over 6,000, w'ho 
have carried us through the difficulties 
inherent in our reorganisation during the 
past years, and on whom the future success 
of the Group so largely depends. 
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VOLTAS LIMITED 

BOMBAY \ 

A DECADE OF GROWTH AND 
PROMISE 

The tenth Annual General Meeting of VoUas 
Limited (Chairman, Mr P* A Narielwala; 
Managing Director, Mr R. F. S. Talyarklian) 
will be held on February 26, 1963, in Bombay. 

The Directors’ Report shows that sales and 
service receipts (including consignment turn¬ 
over) during the year ended August 31, 1964, 
amounted to R».417 million against the pre¬ 
vious year’s Rs.360 million. This satisfactory 
increase in turnover reflects the rapid expansion 
which the Company has made in its trading 
operations. Of this, indigenously manufactured 
goods accounted for Rs.226 million (1962/63: 
Rs.202 million). 

The net profits for the year prior to taxation 
at R$.21.9 million, show an increase of nearly 
Rs.4 million over the previous year’s figure. In 
a decade, the Company has increased its earning 
capacity nine-fold and the result achieved 
during the year undei; report is its highest. 
Provision for Taxation at Rs.14.1 million repre¬ 
sents 64 per cent of ihe Company’s profits. A 
dividend of 14 per cent plus a bonus of 1 per 
cent making a total dividend of 15 per cent 
(against a dividend of 14 per cent last year) has 
been proposed. The appropriations made this 
year would bring the total of Reserves and 
Surplus excluding Taxation Reserve and Divi¬ 
dend Reserve to Rs.23.7 million or 93 per cent 
of the Company's Share Capital. 

Satisfactory progress was maintained in the 
production of air-conditioning equfpment, 
electric motor starters, switchboards and equip¬ 
ment for the mining industry. The output of 
the Company's Works at Chinchpokli, Bombay, 
amounted to Rs.19.2 million. Construction of 
Units 1 and 2 of the Company's manufacturing 
project at Thana, Bombay, is nearly complete 
and production is expected to begin from 
March, 1965. When die Thana factory attains 
full scale production, the Company's manufac¬ 
turing activities are expected to increase still 
further. 

During the year, the Company promoted two 
joint ventures, viz., Scottish Indian Machine 
Tools Limited promoted in collaboration with 
Scottish Machine Tool Corporation Ltd., 
Glasgow, for the manufacture of machine tools 
and Tata-Mcrlin & Gerin Limited, promoted* 
jointly with Tata Sons Private Ltd., Bombay 
and Merlin & Gerin S.A., Grenoble, France, for 
the manufacture of electric switchgear and allied 
power distribution equipment. 

The Chairman, in his statement to the 
Members, has reiterated the business philosophy 
that governs the Company in all its activities. 
Over the years, the Company has distinguished 
itself as a premier marketing organisation. With 
its specialised experience in many spheres, it 
lias taken over die marketing and distribution 
responsibilities of many newcomers to the in 
dustrial field. The role of marketing is only 
him beginning to be understood in India as an j 
essential service to die consumer on die one 
hand and the manufacturer on the other. Tins 
service calls for the exercise of skills, techniques 
and experience different from mere selling. 

The Cornpan) has assisted in the formation of 
joint ventures in collaboration with other leading 
companies. With its own manufacturing 
operations expandwig rapidly, die Company has 
been able to maintain its pre-eminent role as a 
marketing, distribution and manufacturing com¬ 
pany. The Company’s achievement during the 
past decade bids fair to a promising future. 
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* BRITISH AMERICAN AND 
GENERAL TRUST 

HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

MR G. P. S. MACPHtRSON ON 
TIIF. OUTLOOK 


The Annual General Meeting of Rritish 
American and General Trust Limited will be 
held on April 2nd in London. 

The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman, Mr G. P. S. Macphersnn, 
OBE: 

As forecast, 1964 was a prosperous year in the 
UK, the USA and Australia, where most of 
the Trust's funds are invested, and this was 
reflected in the 13} per cent increase in the 
Trust's net revenue after taxation from £327,883 
to £372,012. This improvement was achieved 
^without any increase in the Trust’s Share or 
Debenture capital, and earnings on the ordinary 
stock were 18.8 per cent compared with 16.4 
per cent in 1963. Your directors have recom¬ 
mended an increase in the total dividend on the 
ordinary stock of 2 per cent to 16} per cent from 
14} per cent, which will absorb about 89] per 
cent of available revenue—slightly less than the 
VOl per cent of 1963. 

THE CUKRLNL 
YEAR 

Despite the recent deterioration in the UK 
in the incidence of costs on industry and in 
business confidence, there has so far in 1965 
J^been a stream of dividend increases. Share 
■ prices in the UK show no such reassuring 
trend. Their fall is exemplified by the reduction 
ot the net asset valufc of thi'Trust’s stock units 
to a figure slightly below that of last year despite 
the substantial rises in revenue and in the value 
of the dollar investments. IT)is fall deflects the 
general apprehension about the effect on trade 
and profits of some of the Government's pro¬ 
posals, overfull employment, rapidly rising cost 
of wages and of the services of Government and 
nationalised agencies on the one hand, and the 
credit squeeze and the attitude of our inter¬ 
national creditors on the other. But there are 
also more particular fears regarding the implica¬ 
tions for large sections of industry and finance 
of the proposed new system of Corporation Tax 
and Capital Gains Tax, of which so much is 
obscure and uncertain. 

It is not known whether Investment Trusts 
are to be subjected to either or both taxes, and 
the rate at which Corporation Tax is to be 
applied to the profits of the companies from 
which dividends arc paid to the Trust is not 
to be revealed for many months. It is uncer¬ 
tain, too, whether the Trust will, in some form, 
permitted to claim to the extent permissible 
now the British tax equivalent of foreign taxes 
borne by its overseas investments. If it cannot, 
there might be a material reduction in the 
Trust's foreign revenue and the Directors would 
have to 1 consider whether the pattern of 
overseas investment which has been so suc¬ 
cessfully maintained for many years should be 
changed. 

^ In view of all these uncertainties I cannot 
reasonably make any forecast beyond stating that 
in 1965 revenue should be sufficient to main¬ 
tain the present rate of dividend, probably with 
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recfuced cover if the new taxes apply In 1965, 
and over the longer term a worthwhile rcqimv 
will be obtained on . the presoniinet a%t 
of the ordinary capital. 1 J t (S''": 

VARIATION OF IMIS TAUNTS 

l he valuation of investments, excluding the 
investment dollar premium, amounted on 
December 31, 1964, to £13,452,369 as against 
£13,946,853 a year earlier, when there was a 
bank loan of £402.000 which was extinguished 
during 1964. The result is a net asset value for 
the ordinary stock-units of 19s. 3d. against 
39s. 5d. last year. Had the ruling investment 
dollar premium been included it would have 


•33 

increased the values by 9d. per unit in eatjh 

. . i 

> Tfetahladn the report and accounts shows 
"that ftgMt value on December 31st last 38[l 
per ewit wfcs in dollar investments as compared 
with 29.0 ppr cent in 1963. Qf this, increase 6f 
9.1 per cent'some 4 per cent was due to a further 
net investment in North America of £470,000, 
the balance being attributable to the better 
market performance of our dollar stock*. There 
was a disinvestment Of £600,000' in British 
equities fcfed £300,000 in Australian equities, 
which was used for the additional North 
American investment and k part to extinguish 
the overdraft. 


TH0S. FIRTH & JOHN BROWN UNITED 

From the Statement of Sir John Green, Ch ai r m a n , circulated with the 
Report and Accounts . 

The gross surplus before providing for debenture interest and depreciation amounts 

£5,089,640. an increase of £1,729,864 as compared with last year. Taxation £1,950,835. 
Final Dividend 7 V per cent making 12} per cent on the capital as increased by the l-for-5 
scrip issue on February 17, 1964, The improved results are wholly attributable to the 
increase in sales and the higher efficiency generally made possible by the operation of new 
plant which has been installed in the past few years. 

Group assets over £35 million. Total reserves and unappropriated profit amount to 
£14.007,064. Current liabilities are covered more than 3} times by current assets. ‘ 

FIRTH BROWN LIMITED: Last year I referred to the improved demand for the 
company’s products from the vehicle industry. This improvement continued throughout 
the year and the business available for rolled products—bars and billets—was very 
satisfactory. There was also a welcome improvement in requirements for the special 
steels made by the company for the aircraft industry. The production of hardened 
steel rolls was maintained and export markets continued to take some 60 per cent of the 
output. 

WILLIAM BEARDMORE A CO. LIMITED : This company had a successful year. 
Whilst the demand For heavy forgings was still poor, the activity on hardened steel rolls 
and medium forgings was much improved and in addition to which substantial quantities 
of steel ingots were produced for further processing by Firth Brown Ltd. 

THE FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LTD s This company benefited materially 
from the buoyant demand from the aircraft and vehicle industries, and the weight of 
stampings delivered was the highest ever achieved. 

FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD: The accounts of this company 
show improved results which have arisen from increased activity. 

GENERAL 

The impioved demand experienced by all the operating companies has led to a 
material increase in the profits earned. However, I must emphasise the continuous erosion 
which is taking place in profit margins. During the last five years no significant increases 
have taken place in selling prices of the group’s main products and indeed in numerous 
cases prices are actually lower than they were five years ago. The investigations of our 
research department, leading to more efficient processes, fuel economy and improved 
quality of product, have made a notable contribution to the improved results. 

The group’s products compete in the world market and its share in the business is 
only maintained by the highest degree of efficiency and resourcefulness in selling, in a 
highly competitive field, largely dominated by the Common Market countries. Wc have 
been able to retain and expand export sales, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the 
manufacturing capacities in those countries. 

The present year’s trading ha£ started satisfactorily and the current demand is similar 
to that of the >car under review. 

The increase fct,tho Bank Rate another measures rak*a‘..tar , Ae balance of 

payments T>Ositfotr coidcf 5f not quitkfy Wkhdra^ Seriously affect demand for the group's 
product* partfctilf{l| those n^ui^fd byr^.^apiial Jlantiindustries ;; 

The'group's main "direct'interest In "the export trade lies in hardened steel rolls and 
stampings and this business is being maintained. Jn addition, it has a major although 
indirect interest in the export of stainless steel. The selling companies m Belgium and 
Switzerland have both had a difficult trading yea* in stainless steel products although 
delivered prices to them have b*eqgeared to baft:manufacturing cost. The Government’s 
proposals to assist the export trade by fis&l methods are therefore awaited with interest. 
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Tile thirty-first Annual General Meeting of Seiond (.Govern Garden Fropcily Com¬ 
pany Limited was held on February 11th in London, Sir Brian Mountain, Barr, (the 
Chairman) presiding. The report and accounts were adopted and « total dividend pi 10 
per cent (same) was approved. The following information was given in the account* and 
' chairman's statement. 

UK PROPERTY DEVELOPMENTS 

(a) Property dcvjfopmenrs. mainl\ chopping, costing HNl Mac! been completed since 
the last report. 

(b) Property developments, mainly shopping, estimated ro cost just over £.2.000.000 were 
in course of construction and expected to be completed by early 1966. 

, . (c) ,• Total U^K. propertipk hdd for ..pc in epprae ikvctopstygat &}»7<KMM)0. 

NORTH AMERICAN INTERESTS 

(a) C^da. The uontfUnVYjta$rcsb| hi Triflec ( orporatlOn Lad. Hie developing tfutis- 

” factortly. ■ Trim: mVnst ' ' ’ '• 1 1 * 

(i) Place Villc Marie. Montreal. Office and shopping complex which on completion 
bf Che laat unit o t the complex in 1966 wifi have « total lettable a tea of 2,800,000 
square feet. 

(ii) Shopping ('autre* *u Halifax, Vancouver and Tmunm totalling met 1.500.000 

square feet which is all now in operation. 

(b) United States of America 

Tlmnigh a subsidiary, the company has today a one-third interest in a inim vcntuic 
with Alcoa for development of Century City, Los Angeles : and also with Aleo-i an 


important interest in five apaitmcnt projects in New York, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

ASSETS 

£,000 £. 000 

Properties in the United Kingdom .. 18,820 

North American Inwrests . . 7.298 

Investments . 1,849 

Cut rent Assets ...... M2 

28.479 

Le.ss: Long-ium liabilities ... ... . ,,, .... X.VU» 

Miuority Interests. , 952 

Current liahiluies and pi ov is ions . . 5.544 

- !±11: 

Share Capital and- Reserve-* . . ..... 14,067 

Made up as bilious , 

5' Preference Capital . 700 

Ordinarx shares ot each VW0 

Rtsenes-: C/ipiml .. 8."42 

Revenue 62* 

- 9,467 


13.067 

PROSPECTS 

During the cun cm war, earnings from United Kingdom developments slimitd show 
n maiciial increase, hut no iuc.mtv uiU be received iiom NoUh America, and mteiest 
charge* iu the UK will again be increased because oJ funding diort-rcim debt and of 
higher inict cm rates gcuerall). it n. lioweier, intended in die absence of anv unforeseen 
circumstances or ol material changes in rates or incidence of taxation, to recommend the 
paxmenL of di\idend> totalling not les-, than 10 per cent, less rax, in respect of the current 
year, and to meet any shortfall luani undistributed profits. The Chairman is Impel til of 
continuing the process of steady recovery during the current year. 

SECOND COVENT GARDEN 
PROPERTY COMPANY LIMITED 

LINDSAY HOUSE 

171 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE 
LONDON WC2 

COV«nt Garden 2781 
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JOHN HOLT& COMPANY 
(LJVERPOQ4 LIMITED 

The sixty-eighth Annual Generul Meeting of 
John Holt & Company (Liverpool) Limited will 
be held on February 22nd in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from th£ circulated 
statement of die Vice-Chairman. Mr P. B. 
Hunter : 

The profit and loss account shows a modus t 
but welcome improvement; the net profit bcioiv 
tax having increased from £463,800 (p £603,600. 

During tlie year under review the gefteril 
policy of broadening the basis of the Company'> 
business to meet die changing limes hue been 
vigorously puraued^ and the. Company has been 
reducing the less profitable sides of its bUMfiess 
and reinvesting the proceeds in the expansion 
of other activities in the .United Kingdom, in 
Africa and in France. I believe that the small 
improvement in the pfofi^ aiid loss' account 
which is reflected in this year's accounts is a 
sign that the measures which hove been and art- 
being taken lo increase flic profitability of our 
enterprise are succeeding. b 

T|ic Hoard recommends a final dividend of 
10 per cent as last year and a, payment of a 
7\ per cent dividend out ol die proceeds ol shiv 
ot capital assets, from which tux k* ill not be 
deducted. 

Ahlmugh the improvement in trading proii’ 
which is reflected in tl*e accotuUs candot be 
regarded as salisfaclory, the indieniions Foi the 
ciinenl year so tar are that there will be a 
greater improvement, this venr and puolcrs so 
far earned me substantially greater than the 
figure tor the comparable period in 1964*64. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO 
THE ECONOMIST 

Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail. 
UK £6 . overseas £6 I Os. 

By air see Mow 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent ci(lic<*l>> 
direct sccond-clan airmail or in bulk by air freight 
r Oi onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail » invariably more expensive bur usually 
quicken by about 24/48 hours. Where only One 
service is shown this is because the alternative ' f. 
either not available or not recommended 


Atiau alia. 
Canada:— 
Quebec 
A Oml 
Jf*IOV».. 


Ceylon... 

Chiee..... 
Ea* Africa 
fiypt.. . 
I«I»M .. 
Ghana ... 
Gibraltar. 

Malta... 

Hongltoni 


At* 

XirniftH , Freight \ 

CII IQs. — 

I 

f mifc; £9 15s. 
or Can.. or Can. 

fim ci^os. 
or Can. or Can. j 

I cro S. 
113 IOl ; — 

£12 IQs. £10 08 . 
£11 Oi. — 

m fa. ~ 

£12 10s. m 19 10s. 

£7 fa. 4 -r 

— " £12 10s. 

£Q «6kJil0 Ol 

£ 1210 a. V- 


ht moil 

Iran & lf%4 £44 0s. : 
Israel .. CD 0s. 
Japan £1310s 
Jbrdasi.. . £11 Qi. 
LoInummi .. £J 4 0s. 
Malaya;.. £12 |<k 

M. Zealand £13 JGk. 
Nigeria,.. £l2Jfs 
Krtditnn,.. £12 10s. 
fhlUMlnes £33 10a 
AhedesU,. £12 10,. , 
5. Atria .. litlOt. 
StlLftCMk 
America £12 Kfc 
Sudan .... £11 0k. 


_ . I ills 

IMA....J or 

I |K • 

w. Indies . iUjOfc 


0k. t9Wt 
IQs. £10 I*. 
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^inaa^twdoiM'^T. ives> 

man's Statement * 

For the year ended September 30, 1964, the net pro/it after tafc, totals £*405.302 
cornered, with. £268*005 in the .pjrcviout ypai\ 

Your Directors recommend a dividend of 20 per cent against 1$J ifcr cent. They also 
recommend nBprtp.iisu* of pnoEiew ab*re for every ten held. Itis rheir intention, in ihc absence 
of unforeseen circumstances, rotmwntaia for the yeqr,endipg September 30,1 Qe>5 v the • Increased 
dividend of 20 per, cent on &c captyd a& increased by U^cscrip iwue. £- ; 

GROUP'S FINANCIAL STATISTICS 


Ancti employed in the Group.. 

A\ erage share capital in issue . 

Net Profit after taxation . 

Depreciation and replacement reserve ... 

'fax at ion and Taxation Equator ion Rcsme ... 
Ordinary Dividend .. ,.. r 




1902 

r 19o3 . 

1864 

£*,(22,1*7 

£2,906,164 

£3^48,801 

iC682,555 

£9*2,099 

£1,193,411 

199,320 

“ 248,005 

409,303 

313,229 

r*i,67* 

644^83 

14,245 

• : 57,945 

186,233 

, S5,7M. 

173,283 

146^10 




r 


THE STERLING ESTATES 
GROUP OF COMPANIES 

78 Grosvenor Street, London, Wl. 

Chairman — Mr D. Overall, i.p., i.\.i. 

Four Years’ Growth 


Yci#r qidcd September 30th 

1961 

£ 

1902* 

c 

1963 

■ C 

-TWM 

t 

Usucd (^upical... 

Reserve#.. < r . .j. 

Fixed Assets. 

( ime*; Rovrnii*« ^vrliiaino luIpu 

1,060,724 1,439,763 

1,757,127 2,930,612 
4,693,708 7,285,448 

74W TAA .101 Attn 

1,439,763 1,439,703 
2,920,272 -.2,981,190 
7,695,6051-8,054,005 

AlA.AVi V4d Ilfi 

Net Rcvopuc bqforc Tjftx, excluding sulks.... 
Nci Dividend (as percentage of Issued Capital) 

165,3*8 

12"„ 

255,964 

n*,, 

265,48$ 

l4 ""' 

288^081 
14 „ 


* M 1061/62 th< Grot# acquired the Shop Properties Group oj Companies. 


Right* of Overseas Investor* 

Safeguarded * 

f -Vho sftr/-secondAiraf CmA44/k'Telt/ng of 
The Uganda Company JUmfied will be held oil 
February 22nd in /London. . 

In the course of lift circulated statement the 
chairman, The Right Honinrtb^ Earl De La 
Warr, PC,'GRE, said: AH Afrto is disturbed 
and many investors* even,many Africans them¬ 
selves, are nervous of; entrusting their saving^ 
in any company associated with Africa. What* 
ever may bo happening. elsewhere in Africa,] 
your Company has received' nothing but fait 
play, friendliness and active co-dperation from 
the' Government and people of Uganda. Wes 
arc determined lb oontfdOc pushing ahead with 
the steady .development' of our own and 
therefore Uganda's resources. 

• Uganda has; lately parsed an A*jt of Parliament ' 
for safeguarding the right* of overseas investors. 
It is a wise and statesmanlike piece of legisla¬ 
tion. How’ helpful it would be if all the new 
nations of Africa acting together could evolve 
in association with some body such as the World 
B*uk, a- tridvfcml, charter of this character ! 
This is needed rtof' OWdy^ aa a protection for 
investor, j^yho are ,after aW cpritt free to direct 
rheir money where they like, hut *|j| a means 
for the great m.iy nations of Africf^io obtain 
capital for development more easily^and more 
cheaply. P.siahlfthcd International anies 

can borrow money at relatively lo\w ; rates of 
interest, whilst Africa has to pay ral6ft which 
arc considerably higher. Why ? Simpljr,because 
too many people feel that investment lo Africa 
is a risky affair, and those few who are prepared 
to accept a high risk demand a high return on 
their money# Only Africa herself can alloy those 
'kart, arttl .tbe best thing, that could happen for 
ertch fndftldba! country of Africa woitfd be 
action that removed from the whole continent 
the stigma of insecurity against which *hfc and 
her friends have to struggle._ r 


APPOINTMENTS (continued) for further announcements see pages 827, 836, 837, 838 and 839 

utli ~~ ’ ~ ~ ~ 


IVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 

SI.MOH fLCJUlU.R IN I CONOMIl S 

I Ik- Uniier-diy invites application* fin the 
iNisldo# of Milor Lecturer in L'cnnomtat. 
Kppllcaati should have an honour* denoc in 
economic*. Th<J soceCiwrul applicant * duiks 
will b# rttdniy lecturing and tutorial work in 
“ :p<*rnl economic theory in one or other or 
caunti cnuiied Economics 


M 


>nomL* III, Public Finance. 


i I. I uonoritk* II. 


l he salary 

r.\ ♦. 20 U ■ 6 


funfe far Senior Locuiur >■> 
l CAJOO — lAJ.Dtiu per aonuM 


I he University provides Superannuation 
-.ipillur la F.SLS.U., HOUidna Assf-damc. Study 
i cate nnd Trsvd Grams. 

\ililiiion.il Information nnd application forms 
will ln> tupplicd upon resuevt u> ilk bnaewry- 
< Miiur.iL ’ Aasociurlnn or Commonwealth 
liuUartfticx (Branch afkch MartttotMiHh House, 
r'ifel Mull, London, S.W.l. Appilcaiioua dose. 

• Off ptNhm andJBmhone. on April 9. font. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM 

LIBRARY 

Applications arc . Invited for the P»ua of 
MSISIANT IIBHaJUAH (Ainilimi'kA. 
ItVB ASSISI ANTI. Thin post will Include 
Janies in hII ihfct sections or Hit Unbnfndty 
library. Applicants must have n Rood university 
degree and should have pussed the Registration 
rksmlii.ilion of the Library Associaiion or have 
ifrvsm experience In a spud library, Ttoo 
ability to type ts essential sad s. secretarial 
k isninmn woidd be so. arfVtuiMfr. BmIsbt muR ? 

^0^— jU.UMi or Sa! <K> fbErhio 

iw the scale uuuordtna to aualmcailons and 
.-Ahorknur, Further pardculars available on 
requcxi to the Librarian. University Library. 
PmLicv Ori.su, Durttam, U> wheyn upplicutiouM, 
insctlcr wUh (he nnmrs of three perabna to 
sihUP ukruiiL uun be made, .should be sviil 
b#ttire Mardi II. UM»5. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

mp\RTMiNT or I'oimuL iconomy 

.-tiiruNhlj 


T uutiiruNhlp 
ale: £1.411* 
rer. £2.40* 


Applluudone arc imiicd fur 
in Foil deal Ucouoniy. Salary scale 

tiJOA per annum (Senior Lci-turer, __ 

£1.150 per .inmrni). (nit Is I tnlnry and arudf 
of uppoWiimcnt acoortUnu u> experience nnd 
OiMfllUitUniH. F.S S U 

APpUcaHom (elyhi copies) iliould be lodacd. 
not inter than March 14. I0o5 wlih the under- ; s „, 
klimed, fmm whom further Dunli.ul.us may be | 
nbUotlLiI, 

KOBE T lit 1 IT III SON. 

Seuretarv df Jdtf IJniierHtly C ourl 1 


STATISTICAL ASSISTANT 

Young lady, prcterabl) 
graduate 

rcqiMieil by lbs Pi* luduNtry lXickw> 
incur Atirndrlty for fhclr rconomuw 
Section in London Sul wry on scale 
A7uO-L) ,0.10. Fui rher details ami 
uppllcarion fohn (raw |jM«bUnliini.m 
^Ipkvr. U Kkfipnotint atrcct. fumlop. 

THE UNIVERSITY Ol 
LIVERPOOL 

APpUcatiMs arc Invited for the non of 
Assist apt Lecturer In .the PepHruncnt of 
UonMomlm, TM tulaly sW be within the ranud 
£(«05iV£l.37S per juuvum, OLvordina ip quHliil. 
bsthms and experience. ’ Appflattlanv, ctutinf 
use. i)iuilllirBilAtik and experience, msether wlti 
the niuneft of three referees, should he reech nl 
wot hudr-Uum Msrvli ll; I As 4ty the Heahiriir. 
lrum vhorn lur.hrr punkutars mu| bs, ubi.ilrnd 
Pkavc uwotc Knf. CV/4(»u/b. 


f t THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

a >lu iii ions arc tuviicd for the post of 
AKl II AHblb I /\N’I to ix«wk in ihc 
tunc hi nl SoJwl AdtntnlNtrminn ou j 
BB r ui (lids' briendly Vulety hontels. a 
9tf dtul of ir.ivcllmu In Involved. AppllcuntN 
isR be wonun uiudii.iiik In one of (he sru-lnl 
ntpes hapt-mme in Inicrvlc^imi and some 
InsM ui «(utiNtioi uuUKJ he nn «dt*rHH*e. 
a# tl.4iM) §h r annum. Appllcnihms should 
»i Intel ih.ui Mart.li ,s. |‘Jo5, to. the 
. the Umverslty MiutchcMtcr i L from 
idler niuticiilurs .uid Iotiiin or apjdicw- 
ohi.illhd. on quoiina reference 

EIISIIY Ol ABERDEEN 

UNI I >• I’OltlK'AI Et'ONOVn 
OUN . 1 C IIIN lied for poll Ilf 

1C i l 1 K L 14 s.tlury on scale: Ll.diO 
4(o wirli nliivinu nwriHst Ur 
... mid ei'peneiKC. Sop^runnuuUon 
jiid reino\al allowansu. 

1 urthef enriieulars should be nh(nincd from 
Ihc biir«£*y. Die Unbepihy. AbcrdwL tfOh 
^hnm .tMlcjlionv (eiyhl iuHcnI NDduld he 
Indwecl lumkjUicr ih:ui Vi.ifvb ERblL j 

lOWAH BAY COLLEGE 

1 III ^NlVl.Kbl I V (OilJ.r.L OF 
* Sll UK \ 1 I.ONI 

Applunt iisb are in\Ucd lor Tutorship in 
Dipnriment vt I m n-Muml SiihIicn. rrainifg 
in kOnimumiy dnelopntent or .uhili iJiitutian 
and Intercsi' In ceonoitiics and wclolour mil 
be an uduibtetSA Salary sewlcs • 4d((» x‘ 

t(U— ei.mxi^ bm. , brvjajlw) s - u.unrt 
p.a. I .s.vu. fwdfRKnib ear and oinllt 
allownneck haniily ixulHHi. Rrsairl leave 

f iaskiuitN Fun • iiirnished hSasMMMMkin. 

)*iwiled apnih niiuiih isis konkNi.nHrmi.uma 
referees, by M.ir.li 44. IW>S. lo SceTcmwf 
ipler-Uui'iisiiy ( miniII for llk’hcr LdiK.ilion 
OiCIViis 1 * H dlord Flair. I on don. W( I 
from whom full partkulars in iy hw iibtainid 



UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

DLl’AU I'M I NT OF ECONOMICS 

KIR H I IN IHJNTKR MIMOKHL 
I Lf.l OW klfll 1 OH NIUULTW I SHII'S. 


AmilkNdoos uve imiisd for one HatUor 
KvscMriJi Eel low ship id i'WO io rl.iNNI p.a., 
or two HrMcarch ViudcniKhlpv ai t(Ml On.. 
tenable lor one year and renewi*bi* lor u flufilier 
yvar. The hiiutaAd candidate's) «M be 
‘ trch 


oipivud to purbuc oraduam miulw and rNsarch 
iti one of ihc followipfl t)< lik : iiidRairial 
•mtnonifek ilndinNiia pnblk onicrbviao fruluirlul 
hktory. pulHk tinunce in relation in iRaasiry 

Four conies of appXcatlomi. numinB. diree 
rcli if ts. ahoiild be scul by Murili lll.lt to I be 
Ucgktrar. Univernky of York. J1c*imit«RL > oiL. 
from whom tiirrhcr pnrtknilarit inay be ^ntaincd 

, UNIVERSITY OF OXFdfel) 

■ ■ l '■ 

(OMMirill I OK 
(Kkhf>K)N)H AI 111 SMdXJvi 
ApphtMtianR nre nulled lor 
fittiiOC RsnnarOi (hiker or R. 

(UcpcndhiS uq 4iialUlgitli)tis and ».’ 

Rm liflRQie *f oCumRionwcnldi MI 
appointment will nornMily be for 
' with the posslhlllti of m extension 
> iwo >eurs. Du holder will 
i nmk'rmkc approved rest an h 

ikt llie direction of ihc C’omi 
liud uinoimi of teuchinK with' 
ntmtutlvc wovernnK-iu oi liisu 
till tvferv'iicc to Africa. I he 
liln, the runiie or il.JOU 
Id Cl 4K< (HI UNO 4m x 

4.1 mid over) for a htfOil._ 

nnd £1,4410 x ut ClgR' tit v 
Research qAk*n^J>m membership 
li In iMflRd' bbrmr the uppoimmen 
,4M(B •4Mh * K l i‘ I. I*m5. APDMcmlonN ni\ mu 
'dB / numis of iwo referees. nHouKI re.ub .r 
Veittiii'y. Insiiimc of ( omnutnwialih Mii.Jic 
Due,It I ll/iihtiii House, 21 b lyllts •>• r.vn 
by April I I9<»5. 


post or 
Ollker 
>ene. > at 
n. I lie 
|‘C \ V urs 
a mrilitr 
.mind lo 
IlINllilllC 
.• mid a 
v lie Id of 
preferably 
will be 
age 2M| x 
. t2.'b«i (at 
areli Oil leer 
annum r'.ve a 

___ .. . S N I / 

the appointment with 










A candidate s identity will not be disclosed antes 1 ! 
he shes permission after u confidential disinxsioti. 

Deputy Chief Accountant 28 to 33 

a new post in the West End Head Office of an industrial 
group prith a turnover exceeding £10 million. He will 
be responsible to the Group Chief Accountant, and in 
addition to acting as his deputy in all accounting matters, 
he will assist in the review and rationalisation of 
procedures, the improvement of works costing practice, 
and the introduction of budgetary control; he will 
advise on the significance of economic trends and fiscal 
measures. 

Candidates, who should be graduates, must be chartered 
accountants with at least three years’ successful 
experience of similar work, with a manufacturing 
company or as a consultant. Initial salary up to £2.500 ; 

. contributory pension, assistance with house purchase, 
and four weeks’ leave. Please write to P. D. Burnford, 
quoting S.7429, and stating how each requirement is met. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED, 

17 STRATTON STREET, LONDON, W.l. 


FORMICA 


I FORMICA LIMITED ] 

I A Member of the De La Rue Group 

' require an 

EXPERIENCED 

ECONOMIST 

* for a new appointment. He will he responsible to the 
Commercial Development Director, working in a. depart¬ 
ment which is icsponsihle for long-term marketing and 
development policy, product application research and the 
development and maikcting ol new pioducts. 

His function will be businc.cs fotcoasting, the investigation 
of special projects of a commercial development nature, 
such as feasibility studies as to company acquisitions, 
licences, and new products. 

We are looking for a graduate with at least four years as 
an economic analvst m an agency or a commercial or 
financial company. He must have a lively, constructive 
intelligence with an ability to contribute to the company’s 
development at a policy making level. 

Write (quoting ref.: C.0033) giving details of age, education, 
experience and salary, to: 

The Personnel Officer, 

L FORMICA LIMITED 

I De Le Rue House, i 

I $446 Regent Street, London, W.l I 


(D 
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I SENIOR ENGINEER 
MANAGEMENT 

5 A well-known public company in London—a world 

5 leader in its own specialised field—offers an exceptional 
5 opportunity to a Mechanical or Civil Engineer with a 
5 University degree, aged 35-40, experienced, in light - 

5 engineering with a record of success in a variety of 

s functions, including management. 

£ The starting salary would be not less than £3,000 p.a. 

S with the prospect of a very senior post ig 5:6 years at 
£ £6,000 p.a. or over. 

5 Please write in strict confidence with details of your 

£ experience and salary progress to; 

£ The Chairman, Box 1896. 

TiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiifF 


PROGI 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY LIMITED 

Moorgate Road, Kirk by, Liverpool, 

require A programmer with 2/3 years' experience, to |oin our D«u Processing 
Department. 

The company It about to inttall an IBM HOI computer which will be super¬ 
seded m 1967 by System 360. 

The person engaged should be able to establish and develop programmes 
lor an integrated data processing system. 

Applications giving details of qualifications and experience 
should be made in writing to The Personnel Manager, 
Falmouth goad, London, S.E.I. Interviews arranged 
London or Liverpool. 


HUMAN RESOURCE 
DEVELOPMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS 

I HE ORGANISATION FOR ECONOMIC CO OPERATION f 
AND DF.VFl OPMENT, PARIS, 

again proposes to grant u number of Fellowships to persons 
interested in pursuing a career in the field of allocation of 
resources in education and science. The Fellowships will include 
training and research in the countries where work in this field is 
being carried out by Governments in co-operation with the OECD. 

The Fellowships will be for a period of twelve months, 
beginning approximately July 1. 1965. and awards will include 
an honorarium together with allowances for lodging, dependants 
and transport. 

Prerequisites are a university degree in economics or other 
disciplines appropriate for work related to the development of 
plans and policies for investments in education and science, and 
professional experience. 

Fellowships will be limited to nationals, under 35 years of 
age. of OECD Member countries. Candidates must be able to 
work in either English or French ; knowledge of.other languages 
would be an advantage. 

Letters of application and detailed curricula vitae written 
in either English or French should bR sent to the Directorate for 
Scientific Affairs (Fellowships), OECD, 2 rue Andrl Pascal, 
Paris 16e, before March 15, 1965. 
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CfcXIil Mt 


r ffifr OUT OF THE RUT! 

■ *i»'» ‘ i!'' ’ . i ; £i r '^ : v 

Loiter appointmcnls Qycri*MK wre available to bankets of 20 to 55 
years or age. Applicarif* ufv t« age 25 should he single men and have 
completed. ut least Pari I of the Institute of Hankers' Examination. 
Marriage is not a bar to older men. but they should have completed 
lor be in process of compJcti&g) ‘Pan 2 of the Institute Examination. 
These arc career appointments with excellent prospects. The younger 
age group commences service in VYest Africa with cmoliHiients normally 
tn the region of £1.300 p.a. Salaries ol older men are higher and 
will be considered at interview. 

* free furnished quarter* overseas. 

* First-class non-contributory Pension Scheme and retirement af 
age 55. 

* Eighteen-month tours wlita |08 days’ leave between each tom. 
£100 kit allowance on aphoiiunv/nt. Free medical attention 
overseas ((bough our health record is cxnllciit). Fire travel 

Interview* arranged in London. 

Write, giving full particulars, to: The Secretary, 

BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED, 

37 Graccchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


STATISTICIAN/ 

MATHEMATICIAN 

lequired by 

UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC ENEROY AUTHORITY 
REACTOR DEVELOPMENT LABORATORIES 

WINDSCALE WORKS, SELLAHELD, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND 

For work tin statistical and mathematical investigations into the 
behaviour of fuel elements in nuclear power stations. The work 
cntiftf involve some programming for an I B.M. com purer. 
Applicable should ha\*c at least a 2ml C lass Honours degree »n 
statistics, or in mathematics with a diploma m statistics. 

Salary will be in the range £1,805 to £2,230 pai. 

Contributory super mnuadon. 

Housing and House Purchase \ssistanec Schemes 
Write lor application form quoting Ref. 72 J) 20. to: 

llie Appointments Officer, Room E.I09, 

U.k.A.E.A., 

Reurtor Group Headquarters, 

Rfcdey, Nr. Warrington, Lancashire. 

Closing Date March 29, 1965. 



ECONOMIC 

ASSISTANT 


The British Petroleum Company has a vacancy in its Head 
Office for an Economic Assistant nge 25 30 in the Investment 
Branch of Finance and Accounts Department. A degree in 
Economics and an Accountancy Qualification arc essential. 
Candidates should have had practical experience in evaluating 
long and shott term national und industrial trends and he able 
to advise on the investment of funds and to assist in the 
administration of such invested funds. 

Write giving full details, quoting reference H.h720, to Box 7469. 
C/O Hnnwav House, C lark's Place. London. E C 2. 



The KIVLI. Group have a vacancy lor a statistician or economist 
W'ilh statistical training, in one of its mbjof companies in the London 
<iiea. The woifc will involve the Application of statistical techniques 
io commercial, financial and production problems, and the interpretation 
or the results lit an aid to management dtttfetoOs. 1 TCs vacancy is a 
new one offering considerable scope for initiative. , 

Candidates, aged 25*30, should posses* a degree in Statistics or 
Economics with Statistics, and have had at least two years* appropriate 

experience. ... 

Please write, giving pcrsonaL details and a brief outline bf experience 
and quulilkution*, quoting Rcl.l/A/2, to: > 

EMjT Ltd SOmlC * 04213/P/ 

Bl’yth Road* 

IfAyeK, 

Middlesex 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OP MANUFACTURERS 

Personal Assistant to the General Secretary required, based 
in London, well educated with working knowledge of French and 
German. Applicants, aged 35-40, should have som* commercial 
experience and good personality, if possible technical background. 

Prospects of promotion. 

Handwritten applications with curriculum vitae, photo, etc., 
to Box 1900. 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 

A Chartered Accountant of outstanding ability, preferably not 
more than 40 years of age. is required by a public company in 
the North West as prospective successor to the present Chief 
Accountant who is approaching retirement age. The company, 
which is an operating company with a large number of subsidiary 
and associated companies in the United Kingdom and overseas, 
has net assets exceeding £30,000,000 which are emplo>od in 
manufacturing and every stage of merchanting. 

The Chief Accountant is responsible to the Board of Directors 
for all financial and accounting arrangements of the Group. A 
phase of rapid expuOgibfr add die deoUion to replace the present 
computer by one of the fftOft *dvttpd8& design capable of handling 
several integrated progrartUtteAha* made it necessary to initiate 
a comprehensive review at accounting methods throughout the 
Group and the succesiful ippticant will thus be able to influence 
at an early stage the shaping of the accounting system which he 
will later direct. 

Applicants should have knowledge and practical experience of: 
ut) Industrial financial and cost accounting. 

<b) Modern techniques of management accounting for a large 
group of companies. 

(c) Investigation of businesses with a view to acquisition. 

(d) I raining and control of office staff. 

(c) U.K. and overseas taxation. 

I he commencing salary for this position will be commensurate 
with the high degree of practical knowledge, initiative and 
organisational ability which is required. 

Applications should be addressed to Box 1899. 
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STATISTICIAN 


I lie British Non-Ferrous Metals Federation leguues a 
Statistician to control and develop the provision of statistical 
information for the industiv. 

He will also he required to take charge of the work of The 
British Bureau ot Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics, one of the leading 
international authorities on non-ferrous metal statistics. This 
involves the collection, interpretation and publication of data on 
me la] mining and manufacturing on a world wide basis. 

The ability to write clearly and concisely and to comment on 
statistical and economic trends is essential. A degree in Economics 
or Mathematics with some statistical experience would be an 
advantage but knowledge of metals is not necessary. 

Please apply to The Director. The British NonTcriou-s Metals 
Federation, 6 Vicarage Road, Birmingham 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
SASKATCHEWAN 

SASKATOON. C,\NAD\ 

Application* arc united lor ihc position* of 
Assistant Professor and Associate Professor 
ol L tonotnic*. Ftelcrente will he al'cn to 
applicants who have the dnrcc of doctor of 
philosophy wiili upedallMtfon In economic 
theory* 1 he salary range for Assistant Pro* 
ItSMin is SM.20U iu 5IU.OOO. and fur Associate 
1’iofcssors SI 1,00(1 to 413.001). There arc 
gsuc-roii* scheme* lor retirement pension* and 
uihcr bvitems. 

I lie Department h.t* 17 economists and sU 
potiitc.il sc.it tiviht* ciiMMired m ic/uhlna under- 
vrmln.de unci urmtliHie programmes and in 
i escort li in a well-established University 
t in nculiim vitae and the names ol three 
r.iciecs should he Mini to the Head. Dc-purt* 
nicni uf I .onomic'S and Political Science, The 
L nitt iMiy ul Saskatchewan, Jvuskatuun L unudu 

THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

Applkaliong arc Invited for one or more 
pnstsi at the tirade of ASSISTANT I I'C IUKI.K 
In (lOVIHNMINl. without regard to apcclnl 
lic'd of Interest. Salary sente per annum: 
£1.050 x £75 to £1.275. Initial sulary according 
to quulilkation* and experience. Membership 
of KS S.U. Appl teat Iona should be aent not 
l.ucr than March 13. 1065. to Uk Registrar. the 
University, Manchester 1J. from whom farther 
particulars and forma of upnlkavion may be 
obtained on quoting reference 1V/«5,*1.. 

UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 

SENIOR I.L'C rURhSHIP OR 
il.Cll.KI SHIP IN SI-MIMICS 

The Sentue uf The Queen’* University of 
Belfast invites application* for a Senior Lecture- 
ihip or Lcc.iuri.shlp m Stmlsiii-* from Oc^- 
ber 1 tv«» s . • or such other date a* may he 
oi ranged. Salaiy ramie for a Senior Lecture¬ 
ship |a £2.4*0 W i».250 plus contributory 
pension rliihis under the I- AS U «nd for u 
1 1 uiircshlp £l.400 to *2.Mi 5 plus LStU 
Initial pl*is.niis on the salary scale depend 

on quatllimuon* and experience. Applications I 
should he received by Afnrr/i V, J«M F /' r ' t '‘; r | 

particular* m:«y bi obtained from L». K. Cowlc, 
M.V., l.L B . IP*. Secretary._J 


PRINCIPAL IINANCIAJL 
ASSISTANT 

required by the 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 

This vacancy Is in the Board's l hu-r 
financial Officer's Department at new 
Headquarters unices neui Si Paul's 

1 he Kiicvcsstul applicant will be 
required to assist in the prcpurution 
and examination ol capital and revenue 
budget* of the ttourd euvering a iota I 
annual rxpcndiuirc tunminiini! ,u prc*cni 
to £1.100 million He will be expected 
to afciiht In the development of nutnage- 
niuit uccuundna and to make a crltlcul 
approach to financial 1 technluue* and 
problems He will also be involved in 
ad hoc exercises and investigation*, 
and. to this end. should hnvr a wide 
knowledge of hnunclul mature I lie 
successful applicant will also be 
interested in nianag. ntent problem* 
generally 

Candidates who should he in their 
late twcmict* or early Hurtles, oiuai he 
members of a recognised accountancy 
body and also hold a degree preferably 
in economics Prevlou* industrial 
experience would be 411 advantage. 

ttalury wllbm the range tl.oss to 
£2 2 it) pu „ (maximum ol scale rises 
ip ki in luwo 

Applications, stair mr ai'c quid dilu¬ 
tions. experience, preicm position and 
sjlary. ui N. Hvrrym.m Pcivmncl 
Other r (Headumirters) Sudbury Ilou*c 
IS Newgate Sued 1 .union l ,( I. by 
March I. ISK.S (Mot,- H,-f Hi*. 


I lie 

|h( onomisi 


BINDING CASES 

Binding cases for The Economist are available from EasibinJ 
Ltd . The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt - 
lettered on the spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal edition 
togethet' with the quarterly Index, or 26 issues of the air edition 
with two quarterly Indexes . The year can be stamped on the 
spine . The cost per case, post free throughout the world, is 
now 14s. Orders , stating requirements clearly and enclosing a 
remittance, should be sent, not to The Economist , but to — 

EASIBIND LTD. (Dept. E) 

84 Newman St., London, W.L MUSeum 2141 


BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF 
' TECHNOLOGY,, 

t Proposed University of BfntfordP 
sot IAI St II. NftS 

Applications lire Invited for tbe appointment 
t»i Lecturer* und Assistant Lecturers to com¬ 
mence Julie* mu Inter than Ovtobo 1*305 In 

the tolhmmw Held* . 

! KONOMIC ‘I Ilf OK Y 

APPL ILL) LC ONJQM K S 
LCOMOMUKUS 
At COUNT AN! V 
1 OOVLRNMLNT 

i PSYC HOLOCSY 

sociology 
SOCIAL CASIWORK 
HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
Ob SC U NCL 

In c sccptioirul cases appoint meal* may be 

made us Senior Lectinci 

Salary »talcs : 

Assistant Lecturer : £1,050 — £|.200 

Lecturer £1.400 — £2.505 

Senior Lecturer ■ £2 .505 — £3,000 — £3.250 

Further particular* and application forms 
fwhich should be iclurncd by March 22nd) may 
be obtained from the Registrar, Ref. U5Y j M. 
Bradford Institute of Jechnoiogy. Bradford 7. 


1VI years) required for M.iivaytmcm account- I 
inir, budgetary und C onlruct Control Relevant 
training and Nome experience in industri dcair- 
uble. Oulr for unalyxls. prcHcntuchm and 
negotintion Of facts und figures e*M ntial 
borinal training in chartered accountancy or 
a degree in economics is expected.—Detailed 
applications to Personnel Manager. h -A. 
Space und Advanced Military Systems Ltd, 
Lhohhum Road Lrlmky. Nr. Aldrrshol I land. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 827, 835, 836, 

837 and 833 

UNl\ LRSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

LHPVKIMLNl Ul SOCIAL STUDILS 

■ Appliciitums arc invited for the following 
Additional appoimnicdts which have been newly 
established lloin \uiuiM I. H)<»3 . 




T HI MINISIRV Of LABOUR wNltes ro 
make temporal y appointment* or 
PLRNONN1L MANAOLMLNI ADVlSI.RS 
In the London and Somli bu*tern. Lastern and 
Souihcrn, and Midlands Kvuiutts. There is 
one post lit each Region. The Personnel 
Mwnugunicni AdvNcrs will operate from Cite 
Miniiiry’* Regional OfflccH; those Of - the 
London und Somli tustem and Fusicrn und 
Southern Region* arc in London. theMIdJunds 
Regional Orticc is in BirplfBgiUin). The POSHL 

which cutty no *uperMnmia(N>n benelU*. are 
tenable lor h period dt three peurg only. The 
salary lor the I opd.m posts' Is lg |h« range 
£2.|g5 to i^.-ts* . that for the Birmingham Job 
is £2.1 INI to 12.100 

The principal duties con*lM of 'giving to 
Jndhiduiil mimugemvnis in industry and com¬ 
merce Intormutloa and advice on all aspect* 
Of personnel manage itH-nt. usmtilliig Willi the 
iiranrcmem ot conferences and course* for 
nuuuiKcr* and personnel otlicers und condtu ting 
litudits ot spcciiic siibieciK of inu a rr*t to the 
Ministry Mom ol the udvisur's time is spent 
in lisiiiiig in ms m iiidus ry and commerce 
Ihc ability to drive a ait. though not essential, 
Ip mi asset. 

Applii.tut* «men or women) should have a 
uimrrsity degree or. ultcmuihc|y, should hiive 
taken the oik veur course In prrMiunel nioiage 
nicni I hey should also have had Home ycui*' 
practical experience In .1 responsible posi In 
a personnel department 

The posts should be aliruLine to men or 
woiikii who wish to widen thi-lr cxpcilcnic by 
a spell of work in a pom that will bring them 
Into cuiuuct with the personnel problems of a 
wide range of Indnsnles ond types of oiyuiusu- 
lion, und to play an active purt in pinniotmg 
progressive policies 

Written applications, giving dute of birth 
full purilctilurs of edncuiion quulilteations and < 
experience (inchidirm a chronological Iim «»< ' 
posts held' should be sc mi to Ministry in ( 
Labour, rsmhhslimenls B.2 S Si James's 1 
Sciu.ue, London S\\ I to K rcwchcd not ' 

Inter than March In l%* Orignijls ol 

ICstinioiuals slimild not he. sent j 


<i) f hmr ot Social Studies. 

(in I »ciureship in Sucjai VxycftQlogy i 
(lilt Research -V»l*|gnl ft* the study 
ol taniily und neighbourhood piobkms 
connected with urban renewal. 


| Sulary in accordance with the appropriate 
I scale lProfessor. £3.400 x £125—£4.025 per 
annum Lecturer, £ 1.4(H) g £R5 — i'2.165 (Bar) 
t 6.rs £: *03 per annum: Research Assistant, 
fl.osu \ £75 — £1.275 per aiimun) with mem¬ 
bership of KiS U. Candidates will be expected 
to lukc up duly an August I. 1965. or such 
lulu date as may K mutually agreed. 

ff-urihcr puriiwidars uf the posts n»ttv be 
obtained from the undersigned with wTiom 
applications going the name* of three peisons 
to whom r.lc-rcnce may be made should be 


copies by March 29. 

,md Rctuurch \sny- 
copic* by Xpill 20. 


) M Ikmmo.i 
RcUisirur 

L 111 v crsiiy id N-.wcjstlr upon Tyne- 
t. Keiisington Iciluvc 
f*cw k a*-k upon lyoc 2 


ORBANISATION & METHOD 
SERVICE 

Tito re is a viuanci tn ih« wcll- 
c*f«hiishtf<i O & M. Service o! 
Edinburgh Corporation for a young 
graduattf or protetuonally quoJiHcd 
man. Applicant* should have some ’" 
experience of O. & M. or vvork stud.v 
in commerce, Industry or local 
government 

The diverse problems of a 
lufgc adminixtralive organicmioii are 
extremely Interesting and give 
unusuul opportunities for incrcu-siitK 
1 the range of relevant O. AM. experi¬ 
ence The Service is uUo responsible 
! for all dutu pfoccsslnc development* 
and experience of planning lor a 
computer will he afforded. 

Working condition* arc utlraciive 
and placing on a salarv scale carrying 
a current ntuximum ol £1,810 will be 
according to experience. 

..Applications to City Chamberlain. 

City Chamber*. Edinburgh 1. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
IjPON TYNE 

INSTITUTE OF LDU< m Ion 

1 he Univeraity Invites hpplliatlnus tm nve 
PiWi Ul king Tutor in- Tcihnkul LdiKao.m in 
the liiNiituie of Lducatlon < undldHtcs should 
be gi.iduutes or members of u proiexsinnuJ 
Jnt putt ix tenable irom Ouohei i, 
1965, or an earlier date if possible 

The greater pari of ihc work is In uvtiduitma 
tbs thuv-yetir part-time eourse tor the Inst I mu'* 
Diploma In I urlhcr 1 duuitimi, lluie ure ul 
lire scat about 30 Lxncrk-ini-d ictlinual ioll.ee 
lecturer» taking the luu2-05 course and 3* iu 
the 1%4-x? course, with home cduealiou otluern 
Irutii Industry. 

The salary will he nt an anprirpriaK' point 
on l lie Niuk £1.400-42.5y> iueonlhf a i.> m-c. 
qublilicutlons and expirienec Membership of 
I S S IJ ret, uirid. 

f'lirthcr purtlcular* may he ohtumed from ilia 
Hcioxtrui. Ihc UniverHity Ncwcustk* uis)n 
I)»tc 2. with, whom appliutiioiis (-hree copies), 
louether with n ones and uddreske* ol three 
persons in whom rererenctf inuy be made should 
he hitlHid not later then March 18 IVGS 

MEMORIAL* UNIVERSITY Ol 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

INSllJUlh Of SOCIAL AND 
' KONOMIC Rl.SLARC II 

| RISLARLII hi.iowmiii-s 

I Itri-e F ollowslilPc at the prc-dou.mil lrs w | 
arc .I'dil.ible lor iiivcsiuriuion into 

I ( iipltul lmesimint In Newlmuidl.in.l. 
and l uhrador. 

7 The Labour Supplies ol Nlewfoiin.lh.iid 
ami Lubrador. 

t Industry Simliec in NoUouiulhmd 
and Labrador 

Ihc I cllowslilph arc uuillable- lor u mliunnun 
cl two yuirs I In salaiy will he 53 bOo 
iiitnum. with a travel allowance to Si Jolntlr 
of 540U 

Tor further information, please' apply Id 
Di. N. HurwlD. Director ol Iwonomiv Rei»curch. 
Instlituc of Soelul and Economic Rrsct.r. h 
Memorial University of Newfoundland, Si 
John'*. Newfoundland, Canada, 

MONASH UNIVERSITY 

MELBOURNE. AUSTRALIA 
FACULTY OF LAW 
SI NtOR LLCTUAERS (THRLtS 

Applie.ition* arc huHUd lor appointinuii to 
the above position*. 

SAL \R Y : £ A V 250»£A3kROO per annum with 
j Siipciaiinuation on the F.S.S U Sums, 

Applicants should preferably huvi speil.d 
interest* In at least two of the following (veld*:. 

C oniruet* Property, Legal History. Conflicts l 
or Law*. Public International Law, AdmlniMra- 
live Law, Constitutional Law. Comparative 
Law Jurisprudence, and be able to lukv up 
duty not later than December. 1965. 

BLNtriTS: Full travelling expenses Tur nn 
appointee and rainily; removal allowance 
repatriation after three years’ appointment If 
desired: subsidised housing plus availability of 
loan* lor home purchase: one year’s study 
leave after six years’ service, pro rain utter 
three years, with provision Tor llniinc'lnl 
assistance, 

Further general information is available from 
the ReHTstmr of the University. P.O Box 92 
Clayton, Victoria. Australia, or the a*xikmu«w 
ol Commonwealth Universities (Brunch OtincL 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall I ondon S W 1. 
Knquirlcs regarding details of course* slid 
research activities should be addrcs*ed K) 
Profcisot D P. Dcrlwm. 


CIOSINC: DA1L. Aprd V 
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lergetic, 
[imeUtgem, 
profit-orientated 

YOUNG MAN 

1 required as 

Assistant to the 
Maricethig Manager 

of the 

Invcresk Paper Group. 
Demanding job, with realistic 
rewards and exceptional 
opportunities, 

WRITE OR PHONE. 
Group Marketing Manager, 
INVFRFSK PAPER GROUP, 
19 TUDOR ST„ LONDON* E.C,4. 
FLEct Street 2)23 


ENGLAND ANU^'M-tS 

STATISTICIAN 


A npl‘carlrti»« arc Imbed for a pom as ■ 
Assistant kcmfarvti Officer In the FuiindiiUntr* i 
Stuiblkal Service lo work on the analysis .ol 
Mirtcy Mod L^netfrocmul dou >n the oIikm.iioi ■> 
Iil-IiJ. L’tindiiiaiCM should be graduate* and/nr 
m cm her* of thy Inetliuic of Sinnx.ijun*. 

Salary stale: £900 in £1.279 and siinct 
unmia:lon 

Placement according to aualhUat.im* and 
experience. f J 

Furthwr luinliiilun ttnd annht u'nn lurnis j 

from Personnel «SOJ>. N.f'L.H.. Union fkak ■ 

Slough. Bucks. ' 


UNIVERSITY OF^YQ^K 

CHAIR tfr' KOHflimo'TOEOftV 

nWIS?* V 

Four copies of uppilc.iMons. naming throe 
rtlcrus. should he wm hy Mnrth 19th to tfsa 
RtHistrar UniM-nliy of York, lleNlinginil. YprK t 
tn*m whom further purl uulurx may he obijincil,, 

SALZBURG SEMINAR IN 
AMERICAN STUDIES 

&(. moss U : 0PO1 DSKRON. 
SALZBUMG. AUSIRIA 


.UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 


THE LIBRARY 


* \r*pl I cations ur« from graduates WHH 

flood .icadLttm qualifications ami preferably 
> vin rk in,d In I llirarlanship for appointment u», 
\4SIS r \NT LIBRARIAN, salary fcL.de LI.UMl 
s 178—or SLNLOR ASSISI ANT 
IfRRUUAN. salary s title £1,400 x £R5— 
L-M09 (ban x £85-- L’2..5i>5 plus ISS.U. 
hem ins Appointments to thu lower amie 
mil he suhjcti to confirmation hi the cod of 
a ivnoJ not exceeding three Years Hnd on lie 
^.liismuory completion ihc holder will proceed 
o ihc senior grade. Those appointed will he 
xptti.d to specialise In spriilic subjects' and 
ior these posts spatial interests in English 
I iii ratine. Smi.il Similes. KtiHsinn or Scientific 
suhjiLis will be punltiiltirlv welcome. They 
"di thus have an opporitmhy to imrtieipaic 
• o ihe building up oi a rapidly growing 
i n v* I siiy Library. 

I .>riIn r par ii iilurx itviy tv nhi.ifncd from the 
liik-Kiir. UimiT»l|y of l ast .Sngliji, I arih s 
It ill Not with, NOR U8< r wr.lt whom appll- 
m mis (one topi». »mimi ih,- names and 
d. «' o ol ihri" Minn, should be IndlH'd 
') • list tb.u, Mai t li M. 1965. 


for further 

announcements see pages 
&>7, 835. 836. 837 and 838 

t --- 

IJMNLRSMY OK YORft 


GLACIER MTTAL COMPANY 
LTD. 

Mathematicians st \ i is itcuns 

ri l \l m n 

Two vacancies arise vhiih should 
attract the Interest ot wnimn who hoe 
an imtitude for Miithenvj.l..> and or 
Slat im It'S and ur* m. eking absorbing 
and i ewarding position*. 

I. \ftnliutiaih tan l StMlsrlchin 

iRef, : B Kill) MS?) 

location ■ ReMtfureh and Develop- 
mcm OruanlHtulon, 

Tatk : Developing quick methods to 
nld bearing design: analysing experi¬ 
mental resultw : preparing djm chum 
uMd tuhleg: providing genera) stuiixtftitl 
servlets, etc. 

2 Siattsin at Anulvtt 

iRtf : HD IIUP'SM 

Locution ■ 1 kuduuunerfc Planning 

Depsr num 

Task- t olkv.lioi t ihi 'mi and 
analysing pi ulna t'a a arul .M -.li nu 
prlung 1 nrmiil.u l> s..mg l.nmnlu* 
mttli's M'nl h.id iniororattou in. mr. 
ing si.heduiss giaphs tit j 

Primary requbtminis tor ti.eh o.»si- I 
11 • .jis ire .hi iibdiij in 11 'i 1 :n 'li, . 
.KiiitaUiy »n»l in.elbvs’d'. and n'm- 
Ptfem«* and oiigin.iii.y in mathem.i. t jiI | 
manlpulaiion. 

\ l). irie or eon 1 dint m N1 jib 
m i ii s w • mid Hi m) i i. m .... , , | 

jo.sev.‘on ul ihe lm,nn Im < ">i 


id 


..d 


i .n t ,’U ^ uil« n| s , nr.i! 1 d 

111 I uni . |!K« Hill I , III rr ij, 
i .-111) i| i. Hi, I i l 

lllllllllls 111 ill 


,th. .! i I 


• il 


' ails 


\ 0 'li. i i. ins ar. mil fniud li.»m il. s. . 

s diM.t in t.ilsi f'l.lOlUils mlirsis il 1.11110 111 

il», ikeic'e ot It Phil inun 11 num oik yi u lu'l- 
. .uk s mis 1. M Phil tmmimom two irs 
11 )1 - 111 Hi s’lUlyi and 13 Pint imimn-imi ihite 
' a. s inll-imiL siiidy) I'uliunii' will he 
i uiii. in iliiis-, who w.sh in sih 1.1 illin tils 
i. ■!.A nsi nih lii'lds ot sijir nii iiifiiis of die 
1 )i OafPiiem ol I l i uni m it s tnd of 1 >ir Ills i'n,i 
ul SiKial an I I lononili Kis«nli, If Piihlk 
I uiaiu I iinam i I Its ilnrm. .it. Iii.sru nioual 
! mmom.es. and i vonomit llmmy 

\ |.ini'i d nunihvr ol yi-idiMii s.iiJiirship., 

. i » iiiniot i lm iirth ft llow ships rntiy W olursd 


..ul,-,, Vhi.ol.l I- Sk.nl I'N "VI II. li |o 1> to tlK 

*ii .it. I sit\ t»l Voilk. iLkliuition \ nrk [ 

1 Tlf it \s lorn lurdisr p.n i u ul.il s may he oIh.i il> I 


I In 


ill 


dli 


S K 


Ml ,ii UK -I Kle » f ( 1URFR 
\ ( ONOY1K S 

SO' | \| YM HR'll’PI n .v 

SOCIOLOC.Y AND SOJ \l. ANIJIROPOhn-V 

..in c'.hJe ol ASSISI AN7 LL( IURLK . 

HCONOMK'S ' 
ciOVLRNVtFNT 
SOCIAL AUMiMSlR M IUN 
SOC I AL ST \1 ISIICS 

S.ilir' sji'.’s per annum as fullnns LetUi'd l! hid i.i '• l r‘ V*sidj n i 
IfitUfor. £10^0 in M.275 : mi ul silarv anj status .Knirdi iu i > qu i?ii. Hums 
.ukI experience Membership of the f S S U Applic.mniis mo-i he sent mil 
1 ue, tl,ail Marsh Ik J%.S. to the RcK^lrur. the Um >ci s-iv. Miik'ioiir Is Imm 
whom lurtlirr parritu.'ars and iurnis id anplkatinn m.tv be obtained, on ijinning 

u .crebso Z<i <>5 L. 


soc 1 \L tsSULS isj T Ml' UNITED STULS 
Jutu to July IB. ISUiA. 

W'LHIfAN LAAV \NO U.GAL 
lNSTlTUIlON!, 

Inly IK in August 14, IMt.s. 

(LimiNf TRI.Vns IV \MrK)C'AN 
llll.RM IJRI 

Ninuisi ”2 in Sipu-oilitr Ig. PJM. 

I ctinrss and Stm ojis ;n ihe Pivo-grudunic 
level. A dm is* on h grained lor cvidcuec ul 
ahiiiyy anil aivonipiiMlimcm, Ucncrai Nge 
range 28 ns Jo 

I or I'mfIn r ..in and aiiplleaiion forms. 

nliuse write prommly .o k il/ourg Vintner, 
l/niwr Brook S,iie.. I omion. W.l 


EDUCATION. 

Home Stud/ CourRs 
^ B.Sc.(ECON.) LLB. 

t nd <)IJl# URwriutl tlrgrccx Of the UuJvrrilty of 
ondoA. Alpu- Auanintuncy. Sctrt't«|Y«thip. i aw. 
LS>ktinjL;BitrikjtaN. Insuraittc, Murkctfnift ci i i . 
ana many tnqiHCgam.) counte* in bpidne<tv xuh. 
jfek^ijmjuilint i fi# new siocfcbrokcni and sunk- 


WrdC tbd*r for dcuUs 
suhRvt hi which Ruarcstedi 


or ndiicc. Htuilna 


METROTOOTAN COU.EGU 


_ _ J/2>, *l.- ,A 

enli at JO Otwcd V|uArl) 
nty o«74. 1 


StrcUC, T.oitdnn. 
0 *l«d<icd iUlo) 


TUITION.AT HOME 

Wolsey llill <FinL 1894^ ’tiriivltltfg ttiittssful 
eonrsi h lor <>f I*, tall fcgalfmiain Boards), and 
lor I oudnn University (Ewrud B.Se.i ton . 
it. v. B.I) R.Slti,* I.C17- oenrccs: aK«» 
niptoimas nid t i riiflcatcs. LkU WtHiicv Hail 
studtms misstd R.Se.Lcon. Illwg lOM. Ipitfoii 
■liMi for law. Siallgta. tarn Land other 

PraftiMonal l Xinris.. RtllwAi, Modcra c 

legs, insuhni ms ir flex retT. PMMCviiis frona 
U W Shnw neither. C B.IJ.; LL.Bi* Piintipul, 
DtPl I* 17. . i, . \i 

WOl.SCY MAIL, OXfORD 

, - :"fi. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


F ki.ni ii iMK kir rooks. Huiiiund. in 

s.otk I isis on rtutiiiXi.—-HaUipltc, v-orper 
of Its gem Plate and VNarwiek Street, W I. 


Tniportuni French industri.il limited 
compimy. con^isicntly exp < Jinn, 
with irrcitl fiituic possibilities, 
a Mined mdtkel and export, soek^ 
cioup or huver to parlicipuie. 
f r. 500 000 minimum. Diieeloisliip 
can he .isstt ed. 

Utile ui No 251. 1 RI SERVICE, 
41 rue de I .mm. P.n is lOe. 


Tiir ii:<;al sidl oi buying 

A HOIJSI 

a insist.Mr u pint ic % r inv nv 
I lit PUBI ! S 111 l<s Ol \N !tlt It ' 
explains la lav man s lain nae. ihe 

i I'mpin. .<ti J- aid rxpeUxiVi -n , i, t 
"I Huy ue i lioose in I in - 1 ml or 
\> .1 s |' ik sii t>.-s in it. all l'ii pul 

r’a\ >1 Hv ilu solu i.iiis in, •■! id 

.nc.'lldiils' lb.il .a rill? Pillklill'J BUCK IV 
il' iiiiKi'iins of (hi i si iit ■ k'i ni 
sin > I \ . , ( ltd It ‘g s is 1 1 1 s ,i i all I 

. ni iiv. .-ml in.' lisal .itn’l'iM its Ii 

Mill \,,|| step hi v CP Iliiol'k'U a IV n I id 
1 ,,r It m ui' a In-asi Ii it is who'ly 
i-i in'.» I l.v lin si-lk-r ‘11111 Pis a 
rii'is'iliil 'ill, iild ilso dials is 1 II Mi 
»11 In ii d Hii-uievs ul sillmg a 


In 


s' pi ml upon ipiaMii. dioiis .nid lsj'si 
-iii. Inn .a v ItkC'V «) »»v "1 (ill run ;i- 
i‘g D-1 l irtui psi ‘iimiinn, 

\ ■>•,/< 111 , 1 m • IP pi r -k ■ in' d ’ ■ H. 
tmlinlinv iiiruni s.ilaiv and iiumiiM. 
appropiials nliTi nu niirid-ei. ol : 

IlL.idcpi irnrrs Ptrsoanil Mating, r 
1 il.Kik r Xti i I C I. Id, 

IPS t .limit Rom) 

XJp.rion \S embky, 

x|. i i| nv 


.■r nnyiiu’ i lion •* 


THL UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

rAcui.rY or rtONOAiic and sociai. studiis 


Pi m s , iv.nl ihle Ini'll bookotll'is or 
p«».l II I rum < oi,‘Ulmers’ Asxtw a Ion 
>t P> li UuikinnJi mi Sued. I ondon. 


rill. INS IITUTL OF COST AND 
WORKS ACCOUNTANTS 

1 ST PORI I \xrr> PLNCT. LONDON. W.t.' 

JIM l‘)‘>x t \A\1lNATION9 

The m xi i v.limn.mom, iPjrtx I--V) will he 
held n tin ii,ii d linn, mi.! overitetfnirw on 
XI. y <1 Jinn I and 2. iyp8 AprIUUttomt on 
( ,-mu ( roh.pnible on ritfloi of xcH-rttfareiUed 
iMinup.it 1, 1 1»i \i shutilil he r.ieivcd at tilC 
mu as sum, as p Hk and la any UisC npt 
lain ill.in Xk.i.h Inh I ur nvristdx gild April 
tilth fur hums iainlni.ii. s \u late ntmei Will 

In diiiptnl 


T ill HKIIISH ASSOCIATION llF, 
Af( DUN I AN IS AND AUDltOHH 
LlMlil’D I liienrporuicd 192 0 The next 
Etumluuilonx will be held front Mgy 2S to 2K. 
1965. Mumherxliip urn only be nbuiined by 
those who have pasted the pres.ribtd cxuminn- 
tlmiB.-s Copies ol i he Svllgbux arc Obtu(itub|e 
from the betrt imy. Stamford Huubc. 2-4 

c hUwk-k Iiiyh Rond. 1 ondon, W.4. 

HUDSON’S BAY OIL AND GAS 
COMPANY LID. 

Iludxon'H Hay Oil tind (im Company T Imlird 
repor ed record net earn I apt of Slj.XOf tXXI nr 
7S 11 n.K pci xhuic for 1964, mi Increaw of 
ft ui id or II 9 nr cent, our the pil.Ioipi 
y«.ir a filvuKiid of »x cents per xfoari wm 
pdd in duirhoideiv uf record on Decenihir si. 
U»ii as Lump irid wul, the Jo anti per xliare 
paid lor the puvinti* year. Net caxh iniOnte 
Kvnerjicil from opera,nms also reuened « nuv 
prak iniieaxmg Hy 6A per cent io i27.^7!.o(Mt 
»»r VI Ml pci share. All lonjv«r Vininu of 
uvenin (liowi lI Kiihsi.iniitll Pains primurily due 
to In illc* suks volumes Prudinilon ol uinli! 
oil and naiiii.iI gits liuuidN ruse 6 9 per cent 
io ,,n average nf IX I io barreN per d.«V. Srthx 
ul ii.umiii gtis nurruxed li 8 per cent, to an 
.I'l'MKi of I 16 6 million mhle feel tvr dav 
Vuiphur prodUilkKi nicriMXvd ? 8 per tetll m 
mi ivd.igc of 218 long fans pt diy. nnd 
tin .mi I,| m uiluini ul il,c t omp iny s p p. line 
'"'tin was us per mn high, r m an n-iiice 
of xg H17 hjirefx p. r dny Wayne F. Illimt, 
I’r. sI■ i nr. rcourttnl thu e▼pendiinr L s for IhvIuib 
ind d. • eloping re,, ms I m Imlimr btuh ckh'iI 
«',.l i xix list muliys in' 1 1U it V’hr8 ouu la 
IV^iJ, lie s'nd that resulting addition* to the 
( unmipy’s hvitt.K.irhua t.’serus s\i-’Cilcd the 
1J million *' in Is ul i link ml and n ilur.il g is 
liqiiidii mid the f* K billion niHir kei of 
n Miudl His pi iitliiLi d and sulJ during tlir Vi af 
Ihe more lutewurihy disvo»cries and exunslmn 
in which ilu Company participated dnr ng the 
yi .ir In. Ink "I a mo mile northerly ami n iwo 
mile soinIn rly extension of ihe I tfson N.iinrnl 
LiAi Field i twii mile smuh-eus’cib cxrmsion 
tW thg Nortlwvst Plnu Cre. k <kis Field, g.u 
discover ii s .a ( alhna Take In nonh-eiisurn 
Albert.i tnd .d Iflkind llhrr m thi North West 
lii.iioucs jnti oil d'Muviilis In Uu 1 last 
Sylvut) Like. Caroline and 1 an.mtiy ureas of 
the Wcsl Central Alberta. 


CHAT WOOD RENTERS 
SAFES 

I\ EXCELLENT 
CONDITION 
FOR DISPOSAL 

ion dsvoiini ol expiration of 
B.ink's l-L’.txc oi Premises). 

Please wriie ro Box . FE/43. 
c o 95 Biahop*v:.iic. 1 ondon, 
F.C.2. 


BEFORE YOUR VISIT 
TO LONDON 

wiite to 

SPECIALIST SFC’REI'ARTAL 
SERVICES 11 Ml I IS) 

So much time v ill fn* x:ivpj, xr> 
much wnrrv will tv spafi vl tl a hijtlily 
skilted sccreiaix is at vmtr xurv'iec 
lok'i’thcr with a lull,' ci|inppti! dUilC, 
ills IV | K‘ III Itincl VIHI VX.llll. H i‘.ir With 
or without a driver, plus all possible 
Ik Ip in iii.ikidif plans for >oui leisure 
hours. 

Wc Jtie prepared ihrouuli our nxxjv 
ciatc coinpunv of coiimiIijiiis to make 
pre-visit trade enquinis. ■ur.in;ie 

market siirveyx. carry onl i secunve 
rcscarcli or meet any business 

requirement*. 

Make your vfs,‘f commercially 

successful and Sociallv entoynble. 

Write to us at 5 Oxford Circus 
Avenue. 231 Oxford Street. London, 
W.l. nod tell us your exact require¬ 
ments and wc xv ill letWntl hnnw liovv 
we propose u, meet >our requirements 
and ai what cost. 
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A constant factor 
over the centuries... 


In a ilninging world. ihe pi maples o! insurance have 
remained unchanged. The quill pen mu> have given wa> 

to the l>pcwritcr and the computer. but the Mine ichuhk 

service which Ro>al Lsthangc Assuiance piovided for 

then clients in the eighteenth ccutur> applies toda>. Since 

then ho\\c\ci. scivicc on a world wide scale is offered to 

tclescopcdisiancCandlucihiatetransactionsinainanncr im- 
diearned of w hen the'RovaU xchange'w as founded in I 720. 


Royal Exchange Assurance 

//.a./ OfTue: ROYAL PXOIANGf. IONOON. L C.i 



JiKnrpc'.tltd h i 

/» . 1/1 <t> in r;.'0 


You can find out all about Canada 
by sending over a top executive 
to look the country over. 

Or you can walk through 
this London doorway. 



Tliis is flu* main l omlonbranch of Tlu* Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, f he best plate there b to find 
out how to do business in Canada. If you’re inter¬ 
ested indoing business in Canada, tall the Business 
Development Representative al I he Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, h 1 Corah ill, London, I .C. 3 . 
Or walk through our doorway any time. 


the bank 


0\cr 6' } 0 bunchy across Canada 


the economist February 20, 



WHAT JAPANESE BANK 
IS OLDER THAN 
THE BANK OE ENGLAND? 


The 282-year old Mitsui Bank. 

'I he first Mitsui I.\t lunge 1 louse \\;is fomuled in 108.V 
l itun it has grown a vast complex of uulusuies. embracing 
even aspect ol model n business life. 

Beeaiise I lie Mitsui Bunk still occupies a central posi-/ 
tion in this great business group, it «m be of special 
help to you in your dealings with Japan. 

We are experts in fotcign hade and exchange. We 
aie modern, fas!, and conscientious. You'll lind our 
blanches oi correspondent banks in every major city 
the wot Id. 

THE MITSUI BANK, ltd. 

'■ - ' • . •vVf'SWW'.V ^> >? y^»t 

HL AD OFFICC: YURAKU-5bO. TOKYO, JAPAN 

LONDON BRANCH, f 

’ No 35 Kins Street. Lundon, E.C 2 

OTHER OVERSEAS BRUNCHES. 

NTW YORK AGENCY ■ BANGKOK BRANCH ■ BOMBAY BRANCH • SINGAPORE BRANCH 


]N< OIU'OKAIH) IN t ANADA W IIH IIMITH* tlAttllllY 
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For the Processing and Packaging of Foods and Beverages 
we supply complete plant, machines and equipment 

Under the slogan NAGEMA COMBINES TRADITION AND 
PROGRESS, the manufacturers united in the NAGEMA Group for machines for 
the processing and packaging of foods and beverages will be exhibiting some 
20 new and further developments In addition to their standard range In Hall 7 of 
the Technical Fair Grounds at the Leipzig Jubilee Fair held from February 28th 
to March dth, 1965. The manufacturers are each specialized in the production of 
certain machinery. Particular emphasis Is being placed on complete production 
lines of highest efficiency. All products are backed by decades of exhaustive 
research and infinite production know-how. 

Our export programme includes also canteen kitchens In, standardized add-on 
units,' normal kitchen equipment as well as refrigerate and air-conditioning 
plant. „ 


CHEMIEAUSR1JSTUNGEN 

Deutscher innen- und Aussenhandel, 108 Berlin, Mohrenstrasse 53/54 
German bemocratic Republic 


Jtjftjpe bflptle Pa^: Technical Fair Grounds, Hall 8 
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31, Old Burlington St. 9 REGent 2411 - LOf 


We deliver 
We erect 


Now that Japan Has noounie^ ; 
full membership in the international 
economic community, Fuji Bank looks forward to 
even further growth and expansion 
. as a tnily^iii8^liar;.- ■ 

permanently 


■ <• n-r; 

I 

i, ri ___ 

JAPAN S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


YOUR PARTNER! 





Petro-chemieal plants, plants 
for the basic inorganic chem¬ 
istry, sugar factories, alcohol . 

, i 

factories, dry-ice factories, 
plastics producing and wofki ng 
plants and important equip¬ 
ment for the chemical i|idbs- 

k 

HY:, 


' Kation-'\\Mo njfejoik pf Urjtwli officfs ihrougliruil ,1 it j m n 

\ Chorea* .l^kjrk aM^iiHUscWyji, .- 

i mi ico? ;|ti. ’iii tiA 


We shall be represented at the Leipzig Jubilee Fair, hel^ from 
28th February to 9th March, 1965, with interesting noveldei. You 
wilt meet u$ on the Technical Fair Grounds, Hall I. 
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CHEMfEANLAGEN - EXPORT Gmb» 

102 BERLIN, ROSENSTR. IS GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
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Th* EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET is a potential 
you can’t afford to Overlook If you're interested in 
expanding your present business or in Investing 
in a new Industrie! enterprise. It’s easier, much 
easier than you think to get into the Common 
Market. The secret is Southern Italy. For not only 
does Southern Italy offer you an immense variety 
of possible plant sites, attractive financial and fiscal 
Incentives (low-interest long term loans, tax exemp¬ 
tions, capital grants, etc.), unparalleled resources 
of labour and raw materials, but it is also part and 
parcel of the European Economic Community. This 
means that by Inventing In the Italian Mezzogiorpo, 
you reap alt the benefits offered by the Common 
Market and at' the same time have the up-and- 
coming markets of the Middle East and Africa at 
your fingertips. If you want detailed information, get 
in touch with us, the Institute for Assistance to the 
Development pf South Italy (IASM). Qur main 
purpose is to show you just how to go about 
making your business future inside the Common 
Market. It’s easier, much easier than you think. 

For informatfoft write to: 

INSTITUTE FOR ASSISTANCE TO THE 

DEVELOPMENT OP SOUTHERN ITALY 

In Italy: Via Colllna, 27 - ROMA - taleph. 482901 • In the U.K.: 
A.I.C. Associated Industrial Consultants, Knightsbridge House, 
197 Knightsbridge,' LONDON SW 7 - In W.. Qennany: Terra In¬ 
ternational Services, Talstrasse 22/24, DUESSELDORF - In the 
U.8A.; Commercial Offices of the ttallan Embassy' 2401, 15th 
Street N.W., WASHINGTON, 9 D.C. - 668 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 
19 N.Y. - 785 Market Street, ROom 604, SAN FRANCISCO. CA¬ 
LIFORNIA - Italian Trade Commissioners: 67, East Madison 
Street, Suite 1601, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS - LOS ANGELES 67. 
Gateway West Bldg., Suita 727 Centgiy City Cal. - 131, Inter¬ 
national Trade Man Camp. Street, NEW ORLEANS 12. La - In 
Japan: Coral Inc, 12-1S Tskagi-Cho, Aoyama, Minato-Ku, Tokyo 
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I A, B*l. IIAUSSMANN—fee 

Your Hotel**** in 
the heart of Paris 

Tel.: PRO 63-74 and 94-53 
Cable Addivtsa; Ambtmsetol PARIS 
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Japan's remarkable eoonoraic growth has been greatly helped 
by the Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan. Since its «i«Mi«h. 
ment, the bank has boen-making long-term loans to various 
important enterprises with fluids raised through the issuance of 
bank debentures. The bank also engages in foreign b usines s 
with emphasis on the introduction of foreign capital. 

As a long-term financing specialist* (bp bftok jvOl play an In¬ 
creasingly vital role in Japan's industrial future. 

i* L0N6-HM OtEDIT IANXOf JAPAN in. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELD 


THE eCQ^QMISiT ^WVAHY W> 


High, 431 5 (Octobar I, I960 
Low, 371- 6 (December 18,1944) ' 


High, 377 8 
Oct. I. 1964) 
LOW,3216 
3, 1944) 


(Oct. I 

I#* 


Pnees. IM4/65 <| 


ftIIIT 18H NJNPS 
AND 

GUARANTEED STOCKS 


r rjwiw, 

High' 

,r 

90's 

85?. 

103 

97i 4 

70 

65*4 

102*4 

95 

85 

69 

95*4 

92*j 

64 

S3'? 

89 

79*4 

94l 4 

88*4 

97 

8» 

98*4 

87*} 

49' 4 

41% 

94 

84 

983, 

86'j 


I Savings Bondi 3% 1955-65 

Savings Bondi 2*2% ■ . . . 1964-67 

Funding 3%. 1966-68 

Convention 3* a %.1969 .’ 

Victory 4%.1920-76 I 

Savings Bonds 3% 1960-70 < 

Funding 4%.1960-90 i 

Savings Bonds 3%.1965-75 

Tieawry 3*,%.1977-80 ; 

Funding 5« 4 %.1978-80 

Treasury 34%.1979-81 I 

Funding 5' 2 %.1982-84 

Funding S> 4 %.1987-91 

Redemption 3% .. 1986-96 

Funding 3* a %.1999-2004 , 

Treasury 5* a %.200B-I2 | 

Consols 4% .after Fob. 1957 I 

War Loan 3* a %. after 1952 ! 

Conv. 3' 2 %.after Apr. 1961 I 

Treasury 3%.after Apr. 1966 | 

Consols 2'j%.| 

Treasury 2* a %.after Apr. 1975 ' 

British Electric 3% .1968-73 I 

British Electric 3>i% .1976-79 ! 

British Gas 3%.1990-95 

British Transport 3% .1978-88 i 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia J*4%. 1965-69 : 86 7 * ! 

Australia 6% .1974-76 I 98i g 

Ceylon 4%. 1973-75 67 I 

New Zealand $% 1976-80 1 95* 4 * | 

Northern Rhodesia 6%.1978*81 ; 81*2 

South Africa 3 * a %. ^. 1945-67 933, ! 

Southern Rhodesb 4»aVo.J987-92 , 54» 4 

A«rkultU#a lortgage i% ...I9S9-89 80* t 

tirmmgham 4 1967-70 891* a 

Bffttol %% ...V7.1971-73 90 

LCC5%.1980-83 85*» I 

Middlesex S' 4 % . ... .1980 89 

NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka .... 33'a 

Can. Ptclflc. 61 J a 

Pennsylvania .. *.. 39*4 

Union Pacific .... 41 7 . 

Amer. Electric ... i 46*4 
Am. Tel. 8 Tel .. ' 66* 4 


Western Union. 


Beth. Steel. 

Boeing. 

Celanese. 




Feb. 

10 

S 

Feb. 

17 

$ 

( Feb Feb 

10 I 17 

1 » ! * 

Feb. 1 Feb. 
10 17 

* 1 * 

33'a 

33*2 

Chrpaler. 

• , 57*2 , 55'j , 

inter. Paper ... 

32*. 1 31*8 

61*4 

62* t 

Col. nnmolive 

J 50*4 1 49*2 ■ 

Kennecoct.. .. 

100 |I0I*4 

39*4 

40*4 

Crown Zeller. 

. I 57*2 ; 54 1 

Litton Inds. 

82*4 85 

41% 

40*4 

Distillers Stag. 

. ! 32*8 : 33*4 ■ 

Monsanto_ 

8B 7 . 1 85*4 

46*4 

*5*4 

Douglas. 

. 34*2 1 36*4 

Nat. Distillers . 

28*4 ; 28*8 

66*4 

66*, 

Dow Chemical 

1 80 7 a , SI*, 

Pan'American 

28*2 31*4 

94*4 

95 

Du Pont. 

. 1256'a 1248*4* 

Procter Gamble 

76 7 8 ,75*4 

61*4 

59» 2 

East. Kodak... 

. [153*4 !>50l 4 

Radio Corpn . 

31*4 31 

355 8 

36 

Ford Motor... 

. 53 , 53*4 

Scars Roebuck 

128*2 127 

1 63 7 * 

64*4 

Gen. Electric . 

. ! 97*8 1 96*4 

Shell Oil .... 

58 7 t > 59*2 

28*. 

29'a 

General Foods 

. 1 83*4 , 833 4 

Socony-Mobil 

85' 3 83 7 . 

I 43*4 

1 42*4 

General Motors 

. ; 98*8 .9734 

Stand Oil Ind. 

42 7 t 41*2 

57 

! 53*i 

Goodyear 

. 48*8* 48*8 

Stand. Oil N.). 

84i 2 1 80% 

92*4 

I 52*. I 

Gulf Oil. 

. ! 56*4 | 55*e 

Union Carbide 

133*2 131<4 

58*i 

1 59*. ; 

Heim. 

. ; 45*8 ' 46 

U S. Steel . 

51*2 51*8 

I IS*. 

3S*a 

Int. Bus. Mach. 

. 439*2 432*2 

West. Electric.. 

46*s 46*8 

1 67 

69*4 1 

Int. Harvester 

. 78*8 78 7 e 

Woolworth 

27 26*2 

| 79 

79*4 | 

Inter. Nickel., 

■i" 1 

Xerox. 

114*2 119*4 

3 

Itandard end Poor's 

lndlc«« (I.4I-.1 

• 10) 



I 425 I Yield | 25 Yield 50 Yield ! Govt j Yield 

Industrials! % Raila % Utilities % Bonds I % 
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LONDON: NEW YORK : FRANCE 1 I A 
GERMANY: HOLLAND: CANADA t*\ ; i\n 


Frit**, 


014 A 


High : - low . 

• *.*- . 

* l- i 

si/j <»*/- : 

a?* I 


Ust TWA 


g-i-® F: 

*$ ill I 


S£ ■: 

' % -Fi 


' ?/■ - 

i-'%@rr r ‘v' 

«NrS4'.v ,£l 

, £gmp»n Parkl/ison.^*-- 

ENtd&Atftomatron.. . 

fn*fW> Electric.if 

I. fenacal Electric,.£1 

t Ci A. Parsons,. 0.. .‘.£1, 
* ; JjvtflffLathp WdWis. TBO/ 


Nrt. Price, Yield. 

©W *%IV 

:t .4- % ■ 


Kff' 


: 2»,^ 

22**C ! 15 o 


4 BSB-S 

Thom Electric*}.!/- 


llL 


j 24 / 10*1 
! 4 / 4 *i I 
! 35/- ! 

, ; 

• i 7/- 
8 / 1*4 ; 
72/6 
30/6 ; 

: 30/- 
12 / 10*1 
30/6 

i 10 / 10 ?, ' 

47/t I 
20/5*4 , 
•»/- 


43*io ' 65 b 
25 b 20 a 
t2Vj e tWj c 
25 b I I2* 2 o 
15 6 j m 3 a 
50 b 50 a 
13 6 I II o 
f95 b t20 a 
t29|i,c 1*25 a 
I6*j b IS 0 
11 *4b 7 I 2 o 


30/3 '% ! 

Sfc R&j 
VS SS I 
W' SS I 


i BebcocfcftWftce*.. .,£1 - 

* John Brown;.,i £1 

* CammaJI Laird...., .5/- 

* Internee. Combust... .*/• 
i Swan Hunter 

* John Thompson ,....5/* 

> Coventry Ctaufce*... 10/- 

* Alfred Herbert.£1 

I Averys. ,»/- 

* WA— V *.10/- 

i Gebrge Cohen.5/- 

i Davy-Aahmore.5/- 

Guavt, Keen.£1 

l’ 

> Rfcmome ft Her lea... 5/- 

' Rbnold Chains.£t 

1 Tube In vest menu.£1 

. Vickers.£1 

Ward(Thes. W.l I 
Wellman Smith Owen 5/- 
Woodall-Duckhem.. .5/- 

FOOD 4 TOBACCO 

Allied Suppliers.... 10/- 
Assoc. British Foods.. I /- 

Bovril.£1 

Brooke Bond B‘....5/- 

Fftch Lovell.2/4 

International Stores. .5/- 

j. Lyons *A*.£1 

Ranks Hovia.10/- 

Reckltt 4 Co I man .. 10/- 

i SoHlen...5/- 

• Tate* Lyle.£1 

LXesco Scores.I/- 

Tinlgaca.5/- 

1 Brit, Amer. Tobac. .10/- 

l Gsllaher.10/- 

| Imperial Tobacco.£1 

INSURANCE 

i Britannic.5/- 

! Commereisl Union . .5/- 
j Equity & Law Ufa .. .5/- 
> General Accident.... 5/ 

I Guardian. 5/- 

Legal * General. . .5/- 

I Northern * Empl.£1 I 

, Pearl. 5/- 

1 Prudential ’A’ .4/- 

Royal.5/- 

j Royal Exchange ... . £1 , 

I MOTORS * AIRCRAFT 

! BlrfioW. 5/- 

Brlcldh Motor.5/- 

1 Jaguar Cars ‘A*.5/- 

j Rootet Motors *A\ . 4/- 

; Lsyland Motors.£1 

: Bristol Aeroplane... 10/- 

Hawker Siddeley.£1 

Rolls-Royce.£J 

Dowty Group_ 10/- 

Dunlop Rubber_10/- 

Joseph Ltscas.£1 

Pressed Steel.5/~ 

Triplex Holdln«a... 10/- 
PAPIR * NEWSPAPERS 

Financial News.5/* 

Financial Times..5/- 

Internat. PubUaMnf. 5 m. 

News of the World. .5/- 
W. H.SmlthASon'A’.£l . 

Thomson Orf*n.5/- 

Bowseer Paper.£1 

British BHntlnf. 5/- ' 

Bunzl PWp ------ 5M 

Reed Paper...£1 

WiggfpaTeape.£1 

- STEEL 

CoMlles.£1 | 

Dorman Long.£1 , 

i Lancashire Steel.£1 

. South Durham-.u 

I Steel C4. of Wiles... .£1 

Stewarts * Lloyds_£1 

e hn Summers V.£t 

nleed Steel..,..£| 


l mi ■ 

rt /4 : t 

ife . ^ 

r ^ 

24/*. 1 «/* I 


i 4 i» 2 *; 

f TB J I 

-t< 3 B > fi 2 - 

li-’i-f*' 

Etr'b' 
IS***: 
ilk*!' !!| 

5 00 , 2 

4- BO ) fi 4 

IU Hi 

5- B ' r 

i* i 

5 27 2 

4-46**. I»4 


43/- j 

4-76 

2 

24/44 1 

8-21 , 

1 

46/1 j 

7 57 

2 

»I/6*4 + t 

6-49** 

1 

14/9 | 

7 12 

M| 

31/0*4 i 

4*51 

2*4 

7/6* , 

3 80 

2 

37/3 

6-44 

2 

I2/Mi 1 

5 05 

2*4 

8/-* 

4-30**: 

2*3 

10/4*2 i 

4 82 

2 


(117/6 116/3 

F*s 


2 - 4 lH 4*4 


YM'QW 



A. £. A G. Un. Tst. 
Bank Insurance... 

Benk Units. 

Brit. Ind. Hex. Ist f 

. 2nd 

. 3rd 

. 4th 

British Life Unlu . 

B. S. International 
Brit. Sharehldr*. . 

Capital Units.. .. 
Commonwealth.. 
Community Un... 
Consol'd. BITS . 

1 Domestic Unit Pd. 

1 Elect. * lad. D. .. 

f Falcon Trust. 

I First Pros. ‘Res.' . 

1 Income Unlu- 

f Insurance Unite .. 


UNIT 

February 17 

| 16/7 17/5 

1 ,«& 
^ & 
W :$■* 

5/7*i 5/1 Mi 

12/10*, 13/6* 

, 14/4 15/5*2 

I 7/11 8/4 

! 'i;r* i w 

1 i w w* 

13/- 13/7*2 


trust rmces 

Yield 1 

. 4410 I Inrmtmem Trttst. 
3 72 M. * G. Gen. Tst. 
Ml I Second M.AG... 
5-71 * Meuto* Mint. .. 
5*47 MM. fnd. ft Gen. 

{ 5-45 Nat, B.LF.S. 

; 5-50 New Issue. 

3- 89 Orthodox Unit.. 

I 3 84 ( Overseas Units • • 

4- 36 ’ PropK.. 


3*28 Scotbiu. 

5-80 Seeuhares.. 

J 8 Sc(0tLb>itt 
3-49 Seeunty 1st ... 

4 50 ; Shield Unk Fund 
5-44; Southern Uoits.. 
I I 21 ! T.B.T. Cap. ..... 

, 4 13 ; T.E.T. fnt. 

1 5-35 i Unicom Trust.. • 
1 59 ! Welsh Dragon... 


February 17 




1 5/0*, 5/3*2* I 3 2 

S/llr* 6/2* * 14-4 
7 It 8/0; 4-7 

■Mm 

\W w |M 

■ */».'» I :W‘i I 4-« 


ieldf baaed on assumed- dividends,-—Aerow 
George Cohen, I0*j%. ' Richard Cestaln, 1 
Marks ft Spencer 'A ,28*4%. RenoW Ch 
Smith Owen. 15% 


Chains, 9 %. A. Reyrolte. 8 4%. Spillara, 12*2%. John Thompson, exclud 


froa. Budin'a, 55%. Chartered, 264)%. Ceath Pbleni ft ft., Il*i%» 
Gonaral Clearic. 7*i%. Gnuan War a h ouaii. 30%., after scrip haue. 
. Thomas Titling, 27*i%. Viyella Int . I7*i%. 


17%. General Efecgric. 7* 
excludes special beaus, 4% 
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KEY MONEY AND ARBITRAGE RATES 
February 17 


London 


Bank raw ((ram 5%. % 

M/ll m .. / 

Deposit rates: 

7 daft' nonet 
Clssrina banks .... S 

Discount houtsa ... $ 

Local authorities... 7 *e- 7 J 3 
3 months' fittd 
Local authorities... 7L 

Finance houses .... 7V-7'j 
Clearing banks' 
minimumSV 
Day-to-day spread.. 5**-6lj 


Market discount rates: 

<3 months') % 

Treasury bills... 6 ‘s 

Bank bills. *U»-2 s j; 

Fine trade bills.. 7V* 


7 days' notice ... 3* 4 - 4*4 
3 months'...... d* 4 - 4*4 

Curo-stertlng deposits: 

(in Faro) 

2 days’ notice... 7VB‘s 

3 months'. 7**- 7*1 


Ntw York 


Treasury bills: % 

February 10. 3 $0 

17. 3 *4 

Forward cover (J months’): 

Annual interest cost,,US dollars. 2"i*-2 7 i 


Market paper: 

Bank bills . 

Certi. of deposit 


4 13 


Coyortd Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of: 
New York 
New York .. 


London . 
London . 


Treasury bills .. 

Prime benk bill*. 

Buro-dotleh/UK local 

authority loans. 

Euro-dollare/Euro-storling. 

Then covered arbitrage margins show the differentials in 
rotes on the particular sterling and dollar assets, tu adjusted 
for the cost of forward et change c oner, shown above. 

TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Amount (£ million) | 


Date of 



Tender 

Offered 

Applied 

1 f ° r I 

1965 


i 

i 

Jan | 

190*0 

336*7 j 

8 

180*0 

310 5 | 

.. 15 

170*0 

321 2 1 

.. 22 

160*0 

306 0 

.. 29 

160*0 

324 7 

Feb. 5 

160*0 

327*2 

12 

170*0 

330*1 


AvorsgG 
Rate of 
Allotment 


*'-° W ' T.rt.r 

' Allotted J** u * 

'«"*« A 


132 5■39 
1)2 S 81 
132 5 68 
131 10 84 
130 10 29 


| Rate * 


28 

31 

20 

57 

41 


129 

129 


5-59 
9 47 


34 

IS 


3.000 0 
2.930 0 
2.850 0 
2.750 0 
2.660 0 

2.570 0 
2.500 0 


* On February 12th tenders for 91-day bills at £98 7 ». $d. 
secured 15 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £180 million 91-day bills. 


MONEY MARKET REPORT 

A t last week’s Treasury bill tender th; 

discount houses marched in step with 
official policy on interest rates and lowered 
their agreed hid by 3d. to £98 7s. $d. The 
average rate of discount recovered, 
although by only 3.88d. per cent to 
£6 9s. 9*47d. per cent and with more com* 
petitive bids from outside bidders the 
syndicate received a quota of only 15 per 
cent, against 34 per cent the previous week, 
its lowest allotment since last May. This 
week’s offering of bills is raised by a further 
£10 million to £180 million. 

This week the houses have not been 
forced into the Bank and credit has gener¬ 
ally been adequate. Houses have been able 
to repay sums borrowed from the Bank in 
the previous week and official help has been 
forthcoming when needed. 

Despite the modest rise in the Treasury 
bill rate in London the margin on swaps of 
Treasury bills has swung sharply in favour 
of New York. This reflects a further rise 
in the Treasury bill rate in New York from 
3.90 to 3.94 per cent at Monday's auction, 
but also a sharp rise in the cost of 
forward cover, which more than made up 
for the fall in the previous week. An 
equally sharp rise in the rates on Euro- 
sterling deposits, however, brought a sharp 
swing in London’s favour on a covered swap 
between Euro-do liars and Euro-sterling. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE KATES 
Spot 

1 I 1 

Effectives Limits February 10 : February 17 


US*. 

Canadian * . 
Franck Fr... 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Belgian Fr. . 

Dutch Gld. . 
W,q.r. Dm, 
Italian Lira . 
Swedish Kr. 
Danish Kr. . 
Austrian Sch. 

* Official limits. 


2*78-1*82* 

»3 62W4 027 
11-04-12-547. 

138*06- 

142*05 

11*037-11 363 
1725-1775 
14 *2714-14/70 
l9*Q6'j-l»*62 
72*25-73*345 


V 3 E'* 5 W 

3‘00)|4-*J4 
13-ttV-V 
12 101*-*, 
138-7211- 

77*i 

!?« 
1744*^7 
I4 : 35t»4 
19 • ) 2 7 *- 331 * 
72 * 26-29 


3*%0"u-^ 
f3-69»V’» 

»2*l6'4-‘i 
, 138*70- 
75 

towu-'i 

«s> 

I4 35V*4 
. If *12*4-3 3 
72 23-24 


Throe Months Forward 

Unltad States *.I I'*,*-11, 4 c. pm V 1 V* 

Canadian *.|i'*ift—"i*c. pm pm 

French Fr. .I 9 < 4 - 8 * 49 . pm 10-9' a c. pm 

Swiss Fr. .j | |s*-V* pm j dm 

Belgian Fr. 60-70c« pm ! ' IOO-90c. pm 

Dutch Gld. . 7V**t. pm 7V 7 V P»" 

W. German Dm... 9-$S 4 pf, pm , 9>*-9> B pf: pm 

Italian Ur*.19* 4 -83 4 lire pm 10/9 lire pm 

Gold Prldi[ dt Fixing r 

..I 35-13-15 I 


$ per fine oz . 

Investment Currencies 

Investment * (London): % pm 8 ** | 

Security £ (New York): % dit Neg. I 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
(Exchequer Returns 


35-14-16 


9i, 

01 


• £000 

Estimate 

1964-65 

April 1, 
1963. 
to 

Feb. 15. 
1964 

April 1 , 
1964, 
to 

Fob. 13, 

1 1965 

Wf*k j Week 
ended ended 
Feb. ; Feb. 

15. ! 13. 
1964 I96S 

Ord< Revenue 

Incoma Tax .... 3,043,000 
Other Revenue. 4,412.000 

j 

2.140.910'2.324.096 
3.671.753(4,052.460 

L 

106.977 130.859 
128.983 129.263 

Total . . .. 

7,455.000 

5,812,663 16.376,556 

235,960 260.121 

Ord. Expend. 

Supply Services. 
Other. 

6.549.000 

839.000 

5.015,549 5.406.693 
708.674' 663.371 

109.400 i 28,80/ 
41,742 365 

Total ... 

7,308.000 

5,724,223 ! 6,070,064 

151,142 129,166 

"Above-line" 
or Deficit . . 

Surplus 

88.4401 

474,675; 

306.492 

782,299 

84,818 130.955 

19.198 19,227 

“Below-line” Expenditure 

Total Surplus or Deficit 

386,235 1 

475,807 

65,520 111,728 


UNIT TRUSTS 


RECORDS IN PERSPECTIVE 


J anuary was another good month for unit 
trusts with £7.7 million of new units 
sold and net new investment of £ 6 $ 
million. This inflow was helped consider¬ 
ably by six block offers and two offers from 
new trusts. 

In choosing a unit trust an investor 
should take a careful look at its past record. 
With the flood of new trusts this is not pos¬ 
sible although, where the trust comes from 
an existing management group, it is no bad 
thing to see how it has fared with other 
trusts it already runs. The accompanying 
table comes from a supplement to The Unit- 
holder and 9hows what sum would have 
had to be invested in the trusts to give a 
value of £1,000 at the end of 1964. 

Over this five-year period the four most 
consistent funds have proved to be British 
Industries Flexible 3rd and 4th both run 
by the Allied Investors group, the Midland 
Industrial and General from the Municipal 
and General stable And top of the list is 
British Shareholders International Trust 
managed by merefim bankers* Philip HilL 


A. E. & G. 

Bank Insurance ...... 

Bank Units. 

B. I.F. 1st. 

B.I.F. 2nd. 

B.I.F. 3rd. 

B.I.F. 4eh. 

British Life. 

B.S.l.T. 

B.S.T. 

Commonwealth. 

Community . 

Domestic. 

Elec. & Indust. 

Falcon. 

1st Prov. Res. 

Insurance. 

I-T Units. 

Met. & Min. 

M. ft G. 

M. I. 4 G. 

Natbifs. 

Orthodox. 

S. & P. Capital. 

S. & P. Income. 

S cotbits. 

Scotshares. 

2nd M. & G.... 

Selective New "A",. 
Selective New “B" .. 

Selective *'C. 

Shield. 

Trident. 

Unicorn ... 


1959 

I960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

June 

Dec. 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

30 

31 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f 

984 

915 

902 

1.048 

998 

889 

1.013 

1,056 

1,176 

1,084 

i.fibo 

863 

782 

837 

1.037 

1.130 

1,104 

1,132 

1.070 

1,070 

1,032 

1,000 

802 

694 

735 

841 

918 

880 

974 

962 

997 

956 

1.000 

838 

784 

773 

814 

790 

746 

825 

918 

1.018 

1,014 

1,000 

774 

742 

746 

790 

796 

794 

856 

951 

1,042 

1.049 

1.000 

761 

726 

724 

755 

786 

742 

828 

914 

1.025 

1,054 

1,000 

769 

718 

709 

755 

778 

758 

846 

923 

1,071 

1,045 

1,000 

... 

790 

785 

874 

876 

804 

868 

926 

1,028 

1,043 

1.000 

712 

661 

667 

735 

726 

662 

777 

859 

947 

1.001 

1,00# 

880 

818 

833 

909 

884 

834 

892 

970 

1.053 

1.044 

1,000 

847 

785 

785 

817 

831 

792 

882 

957 

1,030 

1,033 

1.000 

846 

786 

761 

814 

792 

792 

862 

931 

1.029 

1.041 

1,000 

7H 

726 

722 

812 

803 

784 

855 

934 

1.043 

1,062 

1.000 

843 

733 

711 

744 

752 

703 

817 

909 

1,039 

1,000 

1,000 

... 

770 

758 

813 

821 

796 

874 

946 

1,049 

1,054 

1,000 

846 

779 

802 

917 

866 

791 

868 

951 

1X338 

1,051 

1.000 

848 

825 

909 

1,237 

1.391 

1,309 

1,287 

M83 

1,202 

1,(52 

1.000 

749 

694 

678 

861 

890 

844 

925 

1,008 

1,092 

1,087 

1,000 

879 

770 

739 

758 

766 

748 

836 

913 

999 

1.016 

1.0® 

7§6 

745 

753 

866 

851 

784 

850 

9S4 

1,049 

1.064 

1.000 

756 

708 

718 

758 

7S4 

705 

802 

876 

989 

1.031 

1,000 

665 

638 

65S 

789 

824 

880 

932 

993 

,067 

1.065 

1.000 

937 

866 

865 

852 

888 

890 

971 

1,038 

1,110 

1.097 

1,000 

841 

784 

782 

911 

940 

850 

920 

973 

1.052 

1,057 

1,000 

... 


725 

748 

740 

746 

845 

941 

1,022 

1,022 

1,000 

775 

701 

748 

930 

999 

950 

996 

1.043 

1.092 

1,061 

1,000 

797 

741 

751 

798 

772 

723 

803 

$45 

996 

1,032 

1,000 

781 

716 

722 

792 

806 

721 

833 

906 

1,029 

1.062 

1,000 

800 

750 

772 

837 

854 

827 

884 

• 999 

1.064 

1.063 

1,000 

926 

865 

882 

921 

935 

880 

905 

993 

1.099 

1X388 

i.OOQa 

W 

894 


903 

910 

823 

879 

956 

1,067 

1,079 

i.o5k 

808 

767 

762 1 

815 

848 

794 

866 

929 

1,014 

1.045 

1,000 

786 

721 

753 

932 

1,027 

984 

1,041 

l.<M» 

1,099 

1,076 

1.000 

862 .. 

812 

823 

. 867 

824 _ 

866 

934 

991 . 

1.070 

1.077 

1,000 
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its approach to defencepdlicie* jujt 

1 " “ 1 1 ‘ 1 , ( , A. •'* 

-- ; ? 

CAPITAL Qf IUROP6 

By creating a joint market for agriculture, the six countriesof the 
European common market have created in Brussels an embryo 
European capital, running an embryo European government , 1 
There is still a balance of power between the European Com^ 
mission in Brussels and the six national capitals. But, more and^ 
more, ihe threads of Responsibility and decision begin to run 
to aridfn^rtithe comrhtssion ‘pafce |>OT. 

- ' ' ---■--- 

THE RULES OR CC EXISTENCE 

Monday's meeting pf communjst par;ie8 in Moscow r-if jt takes 
place—will at bottom be concerned with thdj issue fhat also 
lies at thp beart of the Vietnam rCiisia.-Is it possible4ar Russia 
amt the WWIO extend fa rules pf coexifteope Jqcbysr yyhpt j 
Ru^ia cells ami^foyb^on < ; 

page 863. Who is probably going tQ faMosjpp* meeting, and 
who's not P««M7S. 


RE-ASSE$$SD 


'Committee report—a by-product of the rate 
nd#Md ff by the 1963 revaluation—is a mine of inform 
i of local rates throughout Britain. The mythtj 
heavily now than before the war is dispelled, a 
• indeed been rising rrwre ^shaig y^i^i^j 

dewtfSping, 

'■ \ ■ ■ ■ . W ' fiwsijjf, fit. ‘ 


President Johnson's programme for voluntary efforts by 
bahkeiv and busineesrrwrt tD-cartvthe- capital 6utftov*6*khieh 
are responsiblefOTjBe deficit in-America iCbelahbeof. payments 
maywork.—tor'-* time; atlsast page <87. . > . : r. ..7 


BUSINESS BRIEF 


Peers of a "r sa d j ostmbnr IrtHsiAneUMilwM this 
summer continue, to mou*fti thk tHiMt«v.:naN#^S||NM 
mainly on the “wHltfw^iivsrgfWMfr^ 

steel page Wf: ■.'! .:;-c 3 ia^c'&ftow 5 r' 
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ry^ pM,S^ : rfttrm 

\ ip pru^ indwidud letters te fit 'ilk spec* j iivtiM* 


* 3 , Wf$ 


TheY^Jhiiigs 
FellA*>a*t? v£ 

Sir—Y our Wtfcle oh. 44 Hungs, 
Fell Ap«t?*’ «hbws a sehri^j^:^ of 
underlying moods io Europe. 

At the saw time I can ooh lemtm that you 
have once again, as so often in the past, 
taken an Jtee;^;,r.; ■ ? iT’" C 

I believe mat yqp a - 

major revision of Jew i£e 

much-maligned Wqc^ffiptiamL B&f*tafed 
is always radical, anditmially d&*tttcertih§: 
yet in the light of events he is often proved 
right. His theses are quite logical and self* 
consistent. 


“ land reform ” in North Vietnam which 
even the press of that half^Countrv was 
moved to denounce during its shpn-lived 
equivalent of China's “ hundred flowers ? w 
Did he never read about the peasant upris¬ 
ing against Bo Chi Minh in 1956 and its 
bloody suppression by communist troops? 

As for “bunkum,” Mr Zilhacus could 
give most of us lesson$. Of course the Viet- 
cong Rapture arms ; all guerrillas do. But 
the supply routes from the north are essen- 
titf VietcOUg and their functioning is 
extremely well documented—by the Viet- 
cong themselves when captured.—Yours 
faithfully, . Brian Cfozier 

London , NIF11 


First of all, the Europe des Petries . What 
other Europe can possibly exist? Great 
sovereign states of 50 million souls, with 
their own languages and strong national 
traditions, cannot be expected to behave as 
if they were Nebraskas or Montanas. In 
the United States the average state popula¬ 
tion is about four million, all the states have 
a common language, and the federal union 
was formed practically at the outset of their 
history. In envisaging a united Europe, one 
can call to mind no historical precedent for 
such a union. Its constitution will be an 
entirely new one, with a strongly decentra¬ 
lised flavour: a phenomenon in line with 
the growing taste for power of its increas¬ 
ingly articulate peoples. 

Second, the question of defence. A union 
which does not include total responsibility 
for defence is a sham union: a merchants’ 
union as the French like to express it. Until 
the English have made a basic political 
decision to throw in their defence lot with 
the French, they will not have decided to 
participate in the construction of political 
Europe. 

You seem to advocate the Special 
Relationship first and the Entente Cordiale 
second. Why not reverse the order?—Yours 
faithfully, A. M. Hatt-Arnold 

Genera 

Vietnam 

Sir —Mr Zilliacus gets his facts wrong, and 
his judgments, as usual, are tendentious. Mr 
Dulles was not the only one who did not 
sign the final declaration of the Geneva 
conference in 1954 : nobody else did either. 

Mr Dulles, and many others, thought the 
communists would win the proposed elec¬ 
tions in Vietnam because they were aware 
that free elections were unlikely in the total¬ 
itarian and more populous north of that 
divided country. 

Diem was hardly a puppet. The Ameri¬ 
cans found him remarkably intractable and 
independent. Nor did his 44 tyranny ” have 
almonopoly of bloodiness. Has Mr Zilliacus 
never heard of the massacres during the 


M. Rueflf 

Sir —In his recent interview, M. Rueff 
seemed to say that, under the present gold 
exchange standard, the United States 
derived some unfair advantage from the 
fact that the United States dollar is one 
of the two reserve currencies which other 
countries are expected to treat “ as good as 
gold.” The unfairness of the advantage he 
seemed to find mainly in the fact that the 
United States was able to run a deficit with¬ 
out proper constraint and in return for its 
surplus dollars it could acquire, via the 
recent increase in United States private 
foreign investment, control over valuable 
industrial assets in France and other 
countries. 

This view is, of course, debatable. It 
can be argued that the United States (like 
the United Kingdom) is paying a price for 
its role as a reserve currency country, and 
also that other countries derive some advan¬ 
tages from holding their reserves in interest- 
bearing dollar (and sterling) obligations 
rather than in gold without interest. How¬ 
ever, debatable as M. Rucff’s point may 
have been, one cannot deny an element of 
truth in it. 

However, where does the logic of M. 
RuefTs argument lead ? Not to the gold 
standard, surely, nor even to the composite 
reserve unit. Rather the logic of the argu¬ 
ment would be that the reserve currency 
countries (presently the United States and 
the United Kingdom, but under the Cru 
including other industrial countries) should 
invest their balance of payments deficits not 
in acquiring control over industrial assets 
in France, etcetera, but instead in some¬ 
thing that is non-controversial, does not 
cause international friction and does not 
give the reserve currency countries an 
unfair advantage. 1 suggest that the ideal 
outlet for the deficits of the reserve currency 
countries which would satisfy all the above 
requirements would be increased aid. to 
under-developed countries. In order to 
satisfy the criterion of 44 no unfair advan¬ 
tage ” such additional aid should preferably 


be given through multi-lsteral^ rather than 
bi-lateral channel*,/- 

Thus, the logic of M. RufcfTs argument 
would take lum : towti^ tpe position 
developed by Mr Piot' and sup¬ 

ported by Mf Mau41^ iui4 Mt > Wilson, 
i.c., that an increase Iff t international 
liquidity Should he tiedto withheld for the 
underdeveloped couhtiics.—*Yotirs faith¬ 
fully, 5 ; " H. W. Singer 

WmatMtouMj Massachusetts \ 

p. ' v; 

Overseas Investment 

Sir— A* you rabtta say in yoiir article 
of Fetmary 13th. tM one inevitable effect 
of tbC corporation tax as outlined on 
December 8th is that it will discriminate 
against overseas investment by British 
companies. 

In the White Paper, Aid To Developing 
Countries (Cmnd 2147 of September, 1963) 
it is said that 44 something like £ijo million 
a year, or an amount which Is not far below 
the expenditure on aid from public funds 
is invested in the developing countries.” It 
was noted that there was a tendency over 
recent years for the flow of private capital 
to the developing countries to level off or 
even decline and the Government was sup¬ 
porting various suggestions intended to help 
to reverse this trend. 

Investment in developing countries was 
already being assisted by various taxation 
arrangements. Firstly, companies with a 
large proportion of profits earned through 
overseas subsidiaries or branches have been 
able to set off tax paid overseas against 
income tax and profit tax here. Under the 
proposed corporation tax, unless amended, 
companies will only be able to set overseas 
tax against the corporation tax. They will 
have to bear any excess of overseas taxation. 
In general this will increase their tax 
liability and so discourage investment in 
developing countries where the local tax 
rate is lower than 40 per cent 

Second, the proposed corporation tax 
runs counter to the scheme, introduced in 
the Finance Act of 1957, for giving certain 
relief from income tax and profits tax to 
Overseas Trade Corporations. 

At a time when the United Kingdom 
Government is unlikely to be able sharply 
to increase its disbursements of aid to 
developing countries, further disincentives 
for private investment are being, perhaps 
inadvertently, established. Those con¬ 
cerned with overseas development cannot 
feel that the introduction of a corporation 
tax here is intended to affect the plans of 
developing countries so adversely. If that 
be so, an amendment should be adopted to 
avoid new disincentives for private invest¬ 
ment in developing countries.—Yours 
faithfully, D. J. Morgan 

London , Wl 
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Some thoughts for 
underprivileged advertisers 



Ar Is a ryrfc of adverlUei who often iccenc.s 

nHkh less than his due share; of skiHcd scmce. 
S4«#c-ofieft than not, he has to be content wirh 
perfunctory thinking, stale ideas and slapdash 
production. 

He |s the industrial advertiser. ills is the under¬ 
privileged proposition, the poor relation of con¬ 
sumer advertising. 

ft is obvious why. Consumer goods are the big 
spenders, taking expensive spaces in mass circu¬ 
lation media. They can command the work of 
highly paid brains and the most lavish acccssoi ics 
of advertising. 

Industrial products, on ihe other hand, use 
specialised media, having important but small 
circulations and charging correspondingly low 
rates for their space. That is why industrial ap- 
piopiiations are eomparati\cly modest. Advert¬ 
ising budgets aimed at an industrial market are 
pot usually in the six figure class. 

Top quality for small sponsors 

And that explains the frequent neglect of the 
industrial advertising account. Explains but docs 
not justify. In fact it /\ possible to give the same 
quality of Service to industrial advertising as to 
consumer advertising, and still make it pay both 
parties to the-transaction—the advertiser and his 
advertising agents We nre proving this continually 
to dozens of clients? at .1, Peers A Associates l td 

.How is it dope? . 

First, by concentration. There art no consumer 
accounts at Peers to drain away the best services. 
All ihy accounts arc in..the industrial field, txecu- 
tives gi\e their full time and personal concern to 
Industrial propositions because that is their busi¬ 
ness 

General experience, epecial sliilt 

Sceopd, by wide experience. It would not be 
correct to describe the Peers technique simply as 
■specialisation. We arc a team highly experienced 
in all branches of ud\ cuisine. but having a special 
interest and skill in handling industrial subjects. 

Ihlnl 9 by technical know-how, Our^falT are more 
familiar; 4hi*p. most with the • technicalities Of in- 
dy>tS>'vP,ud;^blv Jo dcvi>c whcmcs.and write copy 


tlut will convince the shrewd and knowledgeable 
buyer of indusi! ia) goods. r 

linirth, by gearing all the functions <>l a com¬ 
plete advertising service to the needs of the indus- 
tiial advertiser. Peers make it a matter of routine 
to give die 15,000-f 15,000 industrial account this 
advisoty, lescarch, planning, production, media 
and creative ctfoits that are commonly associated* 
with consumei accounts of ten limes the size. 


Do advertisers care Enough? 

It is not easy to raise industrial advertising out 
of the dead level where much of it languishes. Part 
of the reason is that many advertisers do not care 
enough. Some have used uninspired udvciUsing so 
long that they have become resigned to it Some 
do not believe that their small expenditure can buy 
anything beitei. Some are unaware that quality m 
mdustikil advciUsing makes any dilleicikc. 

These ate dangerous states of mind. Competi¬ 
tion is becoming sharper m tooth and claw. Weak 
advertising could sciiously injuic a sound product. 

It js tune industrial advci'users asked themselves 
a few searching questions Would my advertisc- 
.meats convince n\c? If not, how can I expect them 
to influence my customers, who ire not fools 
either? What does my advertising lack that the most 
profession 1 consumer advertising possesses? Are 
the people who handle my account too junior, 
inexperienced or mediocre? 

After comparison with the be# consumer ad- 
vertyring, comparison should be nude with the 
he# industrial advertising, uqd a fujther question 
asked: What have Peers’ advertisements got that 
mine lack? The answer i$ in this agency's attitude 
to its job, its belief in the imponance of industrial 
products, its understanding of the industnab\ 
customer, and long and successful practice in fit o- 
ducing ideas that win his respect and responses 

One question remains—to lie addressed to a Peers - 
director: Tell me without obligation, how you would 
put more po wer into my advertising ? 

//ten 1 are s/tH some copies retiwininy oj a brochure, 
umianmnf \pcumcn advertisements .from success* 
tul l*ee» \ iunipaixn\ w To xct your copy write 
"Broihurc" s >n your JyjH'rhyfidhis ipnl post fp r the. 
address Mow, ' 


, r . j peers and[ Associates Ltd , ; 

^5^-195tlxffU j'itrocr’L'oniloii l*hiMic Rcgcrt? 1 rt7(ll ( ’ ToviwJty.. lust/lfsuit X NbWCAstl^, 

. ■ • ~ : 1 . . {tMii 
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ritMmes to gdmidei 
ponsjrowtorv ortmjttotjbftp 

boilers and preseurfr^sifels_ 

Jn better service than'thef*¥ujdsrn ^ 

Boit^^iira General Insurance Go. tfef, "' 

Their Jtttte, merk over a 

hundred yearapf e^ndn& ltet#d& The (dfid ; 
of experience thei<«t™ij\ine Vdlqan 
commissioninoisafvjfdoe #»at aid to purchaser, 
consultant, contractor and maker alike. 

Vulcah will check and approve production draw¬ 
ings, supervise construction and witness tests 
on 

vessels 


of sj5efcifi£af?bn; 
Vulcan has a headquarters staff of highly quali¬ 
fied engineers, and a large establishment of 
engineer surveyors and inspectors resident in all 
parts of the British Isles. It has its own metal • 
lurgical and chemical laboratories and the.latest 
equipment for the non-destructive testing of 
materials. 

How does this service help you in particular? 

If you’re buying plant Vulcan will ensure that its 
design and construction is sound, and able to 
give a safe and useful kfe. 


fn«pe< 




' cofftlwmPliV to 

... 01 w 

ff yab wdttid like-tor 

' and Machinery, write td‘iishera at M ahm aS mf W^ 
get in touch with one of our Branch Offices 
which will be found in all the larger towns. 


compleiien qf- fired .< 
:els whatever ihe -&te' 


&on SS ^ M " •’> 7 BO >{ O VOT 


Vulcan 

ARE SPECIALISTS 


THE VULCAN BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 


k/PEP 1 $,^ 42 , 


\ '-rh-- 
Ji *H 
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Toyo Kogyo’s Mazdas are coming! 


Mazda & the Trade Name for thef vehicles of J'oyo Kogyo, 
Japan’s moat modern and fastest growing aUte maker. 
Mazdas are coming fast. AU over the world. 

In the last ten year** we have put more than 1,370.000 
Mazdas oil the road in Japan, Okinawa, Southeast Asia. 
Austral]^ Rad South'Africa. . ..■ 

And Wrw just getting, started. ■ ' 

We have big plans for our Export Division, and here's 
what we back these plans up w ith: 

The most modem production facilities in Japan. 

ThejpMt fully computerized vehicle factory in. the world. 
Adr®#el ocean-going fleet that,docks right at the end 
of our production line. 


IS,000 hard working, quality minded employees. 

A new sales record last year of o\cr C113.000,000. 

Total corporate assets of more than JC 137.000,000. 

These cars and trucks are extremely well built and prac¬ 
tical, and we expect them to find a large and read) market 
throughout the world. 

That’s why, wherever you are, Muzdas are coming. 

□ TOYO KOGYO, CO., LTD. Hiroshima, Japan 

;h) MAZDA 
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For a redly smooth ride 
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RE mil! 

BESS CASS The latest htb4|^{i^j^8wi p oorn 
condition. driven. 

BEST SERVICE Proper insurance ft^^j^^fntenance 

included. Rootes deait^'r^^Ofi^j|^t your sendee. 

BEST RATES by the HOUR, DAY, wffifc /' ’ 


best ring CUNningham 5141 

t v or call at ROOTES LIMITEO 
(S*ULt‘\ ABBEY HALL • ABBEY ROAD 

JfflttdL . LONDON N.W.8. 

; J Cable*; Rooteabire - London. 


Also at: 

Birmingham 3 • 90 Charlotte Street • Tel: Central 3411 
Manchester ■ Olympia • Knott Mill • Tel: BfacklrlaraMTT 



tt So you’re asking for the moon I” 

j3o ahead. Ask your Air-lndia cabin staff for the moon, 
v,•!$> tjemanding. They’ll deliver the goods. With a smile, 
fjtw service in the grand Oriental manner: galaxies of 
little attentions. 

Hence Air-lndia’s vast space appropriation: to fly the 
most spacious passenger Jets aloft... Boeing 707s. 
See your Travel Agent. 

AIR-INDIA 


fl ROOTES ffii 




. , Jr 1 

<• M*&A 


Over 32 years of flying experience 


17/18 Naw 8008 London WJ. - Hyde Park 8100. 
And at Birmingham,Cardiff,Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester. 
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THE PACE-SETTEE 

(Pace -setters are quick to discover the imagination found in Sabena's welcomeK 


To our way of thinking, a museum’s heart Is here in its resto¬ 
ration’s laboratories. You know, what they do is almost alchemy: 
turning gross into pure gold* That’s why we pre so pleased that 
you agfceg udto Join you herd* ire not (every day tftat one partici¬ 
pates fojhe rebirth,of a-long [o$ wottof^t Otcoujse, that s 
one of the advantages^ being a'bace-setfer. You're In a posi¬ 


tion to tell your friends whdh something fascinating is about to 
occur. On the other hand, It's only natural. Being a pace-setter 
means a talent for discovery. It goes with your unerring skill for 
picking the best. 

It’s obvious. You fly with us. You fly Sabena. 
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M r georgf. brown won a notable diplomatic success in,Geaeq* tbis we$k> 
by taking a distinct economic risk—which the unfortunate* Jfckisb 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr Callaghan, now has, to budget for. 
It would be over-simple as well as over-cynical and, unduly melo¬ 
dramatic to present all this in terms of personal ministerial manoeuvring. 
But to. a significant degree . the riddle of the Wilson administration 
lies in the ebullient, mercurial personality of the First Secretary of -State: for 
anyone watching his performance in Geneva a few days ago. k was as if the 
whole experiment of this Labour Government, with its brave hopes of future 
promise and its present glaring administrative failings, was on view in this one 
coup de theatre. In casually showing his paces as a kind of part-time foreign 
secretary, Mr Brown has shown considerable diplomatic skill: long advance 
preparation, through personal visits and high level consultation with the govern¬ 
ments of the European E ree Trade Association, So aggrieved about thr British 
import surcharge ; intense corridor and lunch-table work at the Geneva meeting 
itself; careful use of diplomatic ploys such as the flattering secret disclosure of 
the surcharge decision a few hours in advance; and then a speech skilfully 
tailored to the particular audience: “ If we can make a start in four months on 
the incomes policy that my Swedish friends have pioneered over the last fifty 
years. ...” . > 

And so it happened that the same Efta ministers who three months ago had 
raised the roof stumbled out to tell the amazed British journalists that the 
quarrel was over, that the British Government had now done its stuff, and 
deserved the heartiest support. Bank rate, the autumn budget. . . . "You’ve 
been more classical than a lot of classical governments ” was the verdict of one 
Scandinavian minister, and although he was a socialist himself he. intended it 
as the highest praise. Yet the evening before some worried observers of the 
first secretary's ebullient performance had expressed deep concern. Was this the 
right personal deportment for Britain’s deputy prime minister ? His diplomatic 
triumph on Monday provided an answer, if it is results that count; just as the 
progress in incomes policy is its Own tribute to these Temarkable ministerial 
methods in home affairs. Certainly most of those who are most ittomediately 
affected by Mr Brown’s working habits, his own officials, are also his most 
ardent defenders ; philosophically, they have accepted that his mercurial moods, 
his aggressive drive, and above all his intense emotional commitment may be 
essential ingredients to launch Whitehall into more positive gqvemtnent. 

But even the most Khrushchevian seeker after colqur in government ihust be 
distinedy nervous about the sheer durability of these methods. Aside from the 
question of who will break down under the strain!‘first—Mr Brown hiipself, his 
Cabinet colleagues or his own officials—-'there are major limitations in thi$ form 
of personalised government in which one man’s tremendous energy is suddenly 
switched across and around the cabinet table, Erojn it springs .the One undoubted 
major failing of this Government: the constant subordination of strategy to 
tactics, ffie dangerous sensitivity to the pressures of the moment, the numbing 
fear Of b^ing even temporarily disliked. Maybe all this is inherent in that Wafer- 
thin parliamentary majority., But it is. as distant from the firm {government 
publicly cherished by Mr Wilson as it is from the long-tertri economic planning 
presided Over by Mr Brown himself. 

For consider the implications' of what happened in Geh’eva this week. The 
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reason why the 5 point reduction in Britain’s import surcharge 
went down so well with the other Efta countries was that 
they believed Britain would not risk such a reduction, even 
timed two,months ahead for April ?6fb, after its disappointing 
January \fig*qev .'Phis was Qtxf diplmjiaifc " sictcss { it j 
was also uneconomic risk..'*lfei author AfJthe 15 per eesfti 
surcharge took the lead in its demolitioi^bafore it tyd shown 
more than a minu$cule ) 4 ^>prjn$ ^tv the heidy tttndjbjjpare of 
Geneva last Monday dbjlbrid Mib-falXeB-tx trade ^fi^urss or 
tried to extrapolate what the January trade deficit meant for 
1965 as a whole was’ caricatured as a distinctly dessicated 
calculator ignoring that vital political nth factor—confidence, 
good will or, as Mr Brown was calling it in Geneva, 
ringerspiizengefiihl. This might be termed in this context a 
Viennese hame for hot money: why quibble about a few 
millions in the trade balance when Hie Swiss (if not Sir George 
Bolton) fed friendly to the pound sterling again ? Mr Brown 
may perhaps be reminded that invoking die nth factor of 
confidence is the usual resort of politicians who cannot get 
the accounts to add up; and likewise thar politicians who rely 
too much on their fingertips can land up on another part of 
their anatomy. 
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Looking back, fiKrefofSflrifc k gfeurplty that*the~flrst 
secretary’s impressive powers of diplomacy were not mobilise^ 
last October, so that tlfe import surcharge—or better itill i 
r-'roaK export incentive—could have been imposed one week 
* and lasted six jbnonths longer. Ldora ng forward, one must 
K recognise that the surcharge wUl pow pplqnggr do die job that 
was expected-of it In October, wWcnVas Went jtdoo millio^ 
off 1965*8 import hill; and that in precisely that measure thf 
alternative, nastier 1 and less relevant medicine of additional 
deflation may now'be substituted for it.’ For while the Efts 
countries themselves showed signs of responding tti Mjr 
Brown’s heartfelt plea to give the world’s most invigilated 
economy .^ IJttle rest, them ire other invigilatorT who Rave to 
be satisfied, fcry precisely—notably the International Monetary 
Fund and the finance ministers of the leading industrial 
countries who will almost certainly be asked to put up addi¬ 
tional credits in the Paris dub. It is to the IMF’s M. 
Schweitzer, and the stern Europeans behind him,' that Mr 
Callaghan must now present a convincing package of pay¬ 
ments cures. Mr Brown having diluted the biggest single 
element in a package that was already of dubious adequacy. 
Mr Callaghan now has to decide how it shall be. reinforced. 


How Much Deflation ? 

A tough British budget in April now looks pretty sure— 
and, economically, pretty undesirable 


F ive or six weeks before Mr Callaghan’s budget, the big 
question is: how much deflation ? In the last few weeks 
the main sound to be heard among economic advisers has 
no longer been the old grinding of axes. It has been the thud 
of economists falling off fences, and nearly all on the side 
of favouring very large'Increases in taxes indeed. By now 
it is considered daringly over kind to the taxpayer, to say that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should put up taxes in April 
by only £150 million a year. Figures of £200 million or 
even X300 million are being cited. And all t^is in a financial 
year during which most people. expect some overheating of 
the economy only in the fir^t six months, and when there is 
good reason to, expect at least some slackening of demand 
before April, 1966. 

The Economist remains unconvinced that a large increase in 
the burden of taxation is going to be the right recipe for 
the internal British economy right through 1965-66. It; is 
true that the restrictive measures of last November fell upon 
an economy that was much more buoyant than the Govern¬ 
ment had any right to assume at the time (or than outside 
diviners like The, Economist then supposed). It is also true 
that those restrictive measures have not yet begun to bite 
upon that economic buoyancy. This is because all restrictive 
measures work only after a time lag, as—perhaps by then 
most inopportunely—any tax increases imposed in April will 
also do. . > 

There are really two reasons why Mr Caljaghaois ,no t w 
being driven into another..tax hoist. First, io qrder tp keep 
down igqpigrts, especially now that the import Surcharge is 
being recced with such bravado.. Secondly, in order to main: 


tain foreign confidence: when Mr Callaghan sits down after 
his budget speech, it is now accepted as essential that foreign 
finance ministers should regard him as a brave and tough 
man, breathing toil and tears and sweat, if not blood. Tbe 
question is whether the minimum of tax increases needed to 
fulfil these two requirements can possibly avoid going above 
the danger minimum which will spiral the economy back into 
stagnation before the year ends. That danger minimum [q 
( its turn, can best be defined not in terms of bogusly precise 
figures but of a mood. 

T he dreary danger point will be reached if by this summer 
and autumn more heavily taxed British businessmen are 
looking glopmily forward to 1966 as a period of probable mar¬ 
ket declines, and are cutting back investment and experimenta¬ 
tion accordingly. It is part of some orthodox economists’ faith 
that such periods as this provide a breathing space for a new 
drive into export markets; but the recent experience of the 
British economy has suggested that, in a world where tech¬ 
nology does not stand still, precisely the opposite occurs. If 
Britain does run into such a period of domestic stagnation 
as a result of April’s budget, the curb on imports should bring 
the balance of payments back towards rights in 1965-66. But 
this will. be at the expense of another bout of balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties in 1967-68, when Britain, will suffer from 
tbe lack of modernisation in capital .equipment,®. new 
products and new marketing techniques in, which other less 
stagnant economies wiH have invested in the meanwhile. 

,TQ plead .that this is no time for further deflation may 
by now be spitting into the wind.’ Unfortunately, there is 
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alsoa,danger thatthe Government may bc goang |o impose 
its restraints intbcwrong way.,. There are thrte /possible 
methods of restraint to.be discussed. The first pomr.’ft» an 
outsider to plead is; that, the present 7 per .cent Bank rate at 
least has the advantages, of exerting some direct pull on foreign 
money, of being in operation already at a period, while there 
is still some overheating in the economy, and of being easy 
to reduce quickly later in the year if overheating does by then 
^disappear. All logic therefore suggests that, so long as a 
policy of restraint is considered necessary, the hifeb Banf rate, 
should be kept in being. Unfortunately, the probability is 
that, instead, the Government is .going to cut .iv.tbus 
moving at once to higher taxes and cheaper money. This 
paradoxical probability arises because foreign governments 
do not like high British Bank rates; because there is a 
befuddled pressure group at the Treasury which objects that 
high interest rates affect the Treasury’s own disbursements ; 
because the Bank of England, at bottom, prefers restrictive 
leasures that do not restrict the City ; and because Labour 
ministers say that last November Bank rate did not work (when 
*tbey raised it four days late, in conditions of panic). 

The second possible method of restraint would be econo¬ 
mies in government expenditure, about which Mr Callaghan 
made the usual misleading sort of statement this week. 
He revealed that the tangled jumble of current* capital and 
transfer payments which make up the estimates for government 
supply expenditure in 1965-66 will rise to nearly £7,150 
million, which is 8.9 per cent above last April’s estimates, 
although (when allowance is made for price rises) only 5.1 
per cent above them in real terms. Because there has been 
such a furore about public expenditure, one might have ex- 
, pected Mr Callaghan to emphasise that this does not neces¬ 
sarily imply an equivalent rise in public authorities’ real cur¬ 
rent demand for goods and services, which is the figure 
that most matters (last financial year ‘a rise of 9.4 per 
cent in the Conservative Government’s estimates eventually 
led to a rise of only 3.4 per cent in this latter figure). How¬ 
ever, Mr Callaghan said nothing about this. What he did 
announce was that, in future, as part of Mr Brown’s great 
live-year plan, the average annual increase in public sector 
expenditure, excluding investment in the nationalised indus¬ 
tries, will be limited to 4j per cent. This again is a pretty 
meaningless statement, because “ public sector expenditure ” 
can be defined in a dozen different ways, to suit convenience. 

O ne suspects that the real reasons for advertising this spuri¬ 
ously precise target figure of 4} per cent for “ public 
sector ” expenditure are, first, to make Labour backbenchers 
feel that their Government is increasing something that sounds 
socialist by a teeny bit more than the much-advertised national 
growth figure of 4 per cent (which is anyway not going to be 
^achieved); and, secondly, to be able to argue that this provides 
a good left-wing reason for the inerfcases in taxes that are 
coming anyway, for the familiar right-wing purpose of impos¬ 
ing stop-go policies in order to protect the balance of payments. 
This statement on future government expenditure looks less 
like a planning exercise than a public relations exercise of a 
disingenuous and unhelpful sort, directed towards the wrong 
target. • 

Dare one therefore suggest a public relations exercise 
of a much wiser sort! 1 High government expenditure, no 


dotijst wrongly; has come to fie regarded abroad as the beset¬ 
ting socialist sin " of th& now really nibct ecomuOysodiinded 
Labour Government. Any new, “ extravagant ’’ wetfade ex¬ 
penditure is a.red hag to the beam aheoad. . if the Govexn- 
ment were to rescind its q\ai;« unnecessary decision to lift 
from everybody (taoweveir wed 0$) <the present 2& charge foe 
medicines in the national health service, this would save only 
something over £20 million a year in terms of hard cash 5 
but its beneficial effect pa •Labour’s image abroad>vouldbr 
conffdentblef 'iQffisS j£u«$» is thktMtf 
more than £26 rmmon a' year the m<:rel& in'faieswmc!i 
Mr, Galfogtan now; feels, obliged—on confidence grounds— 
tp set in train. It" will be" sap that this would be politically 
impossible amoiig the 1 Government’s own supporters. But 
the political consequences of inuch higher taxes are not going 
to be nice either- Anyway, it is the duty of national states¬ 
men to .do what is best for the country, and this sort of political 
self-abnegation now plainly is. 

Finally, then, the higher raxes towards which Mr Calla g han 
is being inexorably driven. The important thing is that these 
should detract as little as possible irom^.the incentive tp invest 
and the incentive to earn. What possible suggestions can ope 
make? Each extra 4d. on a packet of cigarettes wouldbring 
in about £90 million a year. Donning the white coat of an 
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OBLIGATIONS TO CANADA 

The discussion on Wednesday in the Lords about ,the 
defences of Canada was in many ways a very disagreeable 
discuts‘.ion. . . , But still, when a.vote for the forti¬ 
fications of Quebec is put on the estimates* somebody must ask 
questions, and as for indiscretion, we must accept the little cVils 
of Parliamentary Government with the great advantages whidv 
flow from it. It was really time that the Ministry should in 
some way or other make it clear whether, if Canada were 
attacked, Canada would be defended ; and they did make it 
clear. . . . Nobody in this country wants, we suppose, to 
fight for Canada qua Canada, to suspend commerce and interrupt 
industry and mortgage the future, in order to retain a titular 
authority over a vast region whose inhabitants will not even 
give us a low tariff upon our produce. An American war for 
anything would be, to say the least of it, a severe trial, and t- 
war for a territory the mass of us know and care very little about 
would be nothing short of a calamity. But an Empire, like an 
individual, has certain duties to perform, which, if it does not 
perform, it ceases to be independent, respected, or self-respect¬ 
ing, and one of them is to protect subjects who are anxious to 
be protected. England could no more suffer Canada to be 
invaded than an Englishman could suffer his house to be entered 
without his own consent. If the experiment is made, she must, 
however unwilling, exert her whole strength in the defence or 
her territory, just as a man must sometimes place his whole 
fortune at stake in a litigation necessary to protect his person or 
property from injury or outrage. To do less would be to 
proclaim to every colony, the powerless ones as well as the 
powerful, that Great Britain has lost the strength or the heart 
to fulfil her imperial function, that they must seek other allies 
lest they should one day lie at the mercy of the first powerful 
and greedy claimant. It would be to inform all enemies that 
this country might be attacked with safety, to invite resistance 
£rom all subjects, aggression from all rivals, to lower at least for 
a generation the tone of the national spirit, the standard of 
national honour. It could not be safely done even were the 
subject of dispute a barren rock, and to do it when three millions 
of Englishmen are stretching their hands for help, arming 
themselves and taxing themselves in order to bear their part, 
would be a baseness which no amount of danger to our com¬ 
merce could ^excuse. 



M2 

anti-cancer crusader, one is tempted to say that Mr Callaghan 
should add as many fburpences as he finally feds heneeds,up 
to a shilling a packet if’he thinks it really necessary (although 
one devoutly hopes that he does not). This would probably 
cut cigarette consumption sharply, and therefore bring in less 
revenue than originally supposed; but that might not be a 
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disadvantage in ja hudgBt in which Mr Callaghan’s ridiculous 
task, may be loloofc as deflationary as possible, without '(we 
hope) being too sharply deflationary in actual economic fact. 

This last will sound like the fag : endof a suggestion^ - But 
that may be because,'after only four months, the Labour 
Government is coming to’ the fag end of economic policy. 


9 

Defending Which Interests ? 

Must Britain tailor its armed forces to fit the politics 
of Burppe 3 the politics of A,si«L, or th$ politics, 
of the pound sterling? ' ji 


T he present 1 British Government comes to the subject of 
defence with some remarkable advantaged over its pre¬ 
decessor. These should be borne in mind by all those who 
too vividly -remember Labour’s ■ vivid disadvantages; which 
are contained in the' party's own history of internal struggle 
and unsatisfactory compromise over foreign and dirfehce 
policy. ■ The first advantage is the natural one of the new 
broom: and this new broom goes to work On a floor already 
prepared for sweeping by Mr Peter Thorneycroft’s unification 
of the various service ministries under the roof of the federal 
Ministry of Defence. Secondly, the top brass in the services 
are apt to be genuinely frightened of Labour ministers, who 
a!re thought (often mistakenly) to be “not our sort of chap.” 
This, of itself, can make the military more eager to please; 
and the Labour party (for all its own old men of the sea, 
pacifists or fellow-travellers) is at any rate free of the sort of 
ex-service lobby that so clutters up some Conservative thinking 
on defence. 

So things could be looking up. But this week’s defence 
white paper does not really tell one whether they 'are or 
not. There is no turn-around in policy to be seen. It is 
even hard to see what the policy is. The main changes in 
equipment that have been made since the Tories went out 
of office—the drop from five Polaris submarines to four, the 
loss through over-tiredness of the Valiant bomber planes, the 
purchase of a single American model of fighter-bomber for 
air force and navy alike, the order for an-American transport 
plane—all these were public knowledge before the white paper 
was printed. This is in any case no more than an interim 
report, from a Government not prepared to rush its defences.; 
A full-scale review of defence should be published by July. 
Meanwhile, there are two separate sides of the matter to look 
at—the policies of defence; and their implementation in terms 
of what the country wants to afford. On both, this white paper 
casts shadows before it. 

First, on the nuclear issue, circumstances have painted the 
Labour party info a comer from which its only esicape route 
may turn out to be the mixed-manned nuclear fleet that some 
Labour ministers (and more of their backers) have de¬ 
nounced as dangerous and vulnerable. Because it has sensibly 
chosen not to cancel projects for which orders have been 
placed and money committed, the Government will shortly, 
find itself the owner of a very substantial nuclear striking 
force ; not only the unfatigued portion of the V-bomber force, 
but alsb the four Polaris submarines. Labour, committed to 
doing; away with the independent British deterrent, now 


wants to do sp by sharing the deterrent with : other natidns. 

Britain cafftrot share the deterrent with' itsdf. So the 
Amefi«ns, and the Gormans, have w be persuaded to play 
ball: it is the British' who' are doing the asking. What they 
are’asking foris (he : Atlantic nuclear fflriie. What they ate, 
doubtless going to be asked for in exchange—the potential 
partners are in a powerful bargaining position-**-)® that 'the 
mixed-manned element that the white paper, somewhat 
cloudily, foresees as a component of the AbJF; should bear a 
pretty strong resemblance to the multilateral, mixed-manned 
surface fleer that Labour has so often and so strongly 
denounced. So the logic of the nuclear problem comes round 
full circle. Either you go for untrammelled national inde¬ 
pendence, like General de Gaulle, or you accept something 
like genuine equality of status with other Europeans, and 
especially with the Germans. What you cannot do is try to 
skate in between. , 

Out of Kilter 

he white paper contains some signs that die Government 
is also in danger of getting the balance of Britain’s defence 
effort between Europe and the Indian Ocean area quite seri¬ 
ously out of kilter. It is perfectly correct to say, as it does, 
that the strategic concept drawn up by Nato for the defence 
of western Europe in 1954 may be out of date. On a purely 
military calculation; It might be sensible for Britain to pun 
part of its Rhine Army (and the Americans part of their 
Seventh Army) out of Germany. It does seem that this is 
what the Government would very much like to do—despite 
the dutiful flexing of the knee elsewhere in the white paper , 
to the Brussels, treaty promise to keep 55,000 soldiers on the 
continent. 

But such calculations cannot be made in military isolation. 

It is not just that, once people start pulling troops out of Ger¬ 
many, ;tbis might change Russia’s calculations about the use¬ 
fulness of returning to a policy of- strength towards western> 
Europe—and so alter all these strategic assumptions * “ There 
will be no war ” is no truer, now than in 193% unless all the 
deterrents to all sorts,of wars are kept in befog. The Rhine 
Army is important as a political symbol, as well as the recog¬ 
nition of a military fact. ’ (Admittedly, it is very,expensive: 
the Government could conceivably J>e just trying to bluff the 
Germans into paying a fairer whack of the cost.) Were the 
Government, tempted to cut the Rhine Army after this sum¬ 
mer’s defence review* most west Europeans (as well as the 
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Bb mwm ^ wcwM be amvtnced thar Briauri stitltbougbcof 
ittd&j$%prita«% MD^Baiv^e«^upoiN^ «fricfa i* r jwt the 
opposite of wbot tfae Foreign Secretary Me Stewart, W lately 
been tryingto tellibttn. AflditwouldreduceM’fi Joke 
the hope that Britain may one day- be able to draw some of 
its European allies- into Sharing the defence burden it'now 
carries virtually alone in the Indian Ocean. 

Most of the interests that have to be looked after around 
a the Indian Ocean are, indeed, not just British ones. They 
are common to the whole western alliance. The business of 
maintaining: a guard against Chinese pressures between Suer 
and Singapore is; in the long tun, toobiga task for Britain 
to be able to shoulder alone; it wfll liavie to be shared 1 among: 
as widea consortium of countries is can be collected together. 
If thewest Europeans are told that a sensible division of labour 
requires them to look after Europe, whilc Britain add the 
United States look after the; fast of-the world, the obvious 
conclusion for them to draw 1 is that “ the Anglo-Saxons ” 
really do have different' interests and preoccupations’ from 
^ those of continental Europeans—in other words, that General 
de Gaulle is right. The danger is that Mr Healey and Mr 
Wilson, by trying to do the right thing east of Suez in the 
wrong, national, way, wlH powerfully add to the divisive forces 
inside the West. This is their will-o’-the-wisp. 


At What Price ? 

ut what of the cost, which is the limit anyhow of what 
can be attempted to serve any policy, however schizo¬ 
phrenic ? At first sight Mr Denis Healey resembles the 


ft# 

Pentagon’* McNanfeta ‘ofify'lti 1 tii^IriAde^Pfhia’niSrt^ 

lus—how to g« ?he^^^St punih foi eadh £■} TfcStWtMl 
withinwhich he intends to work k mffiion--«n 

increase in real tends at 1.3 per cent over last year's estimates. 
This increase, it is claimed, is IMrtbanhalf that whteb would 
have been made necessary if afl tjbe : previous government’s 
{dans 'had bean carried on with:' But stiS, when it comes 
to cuts, Mr Healey inherits’both Uni fantastic Waste and 
a far narrower range erf choice thattdktthe Democrats 
when they came back to office in the United States,, Ih any 
case, many of the relevant reckonable Sod expensivfechokfcs id 
this field fall outside the purview of die Ministry of Defence, 
and into that of Mr Jenkins at Aviation; and'the aircraft 
industry’s squeals of distress make Ms initial Success bn the 
economy front' look rather more Impressive than perhapis 
they are.’ What'is ltd less impottarit, howeverj'IS'that this 
approach should noW permeate the-thinking of qUarteridastert 
high and low throughout tbe Serviccl. - • ok’ $ 

■It is still both true and Welcome that the coat-effectiveness 
approach, foe die veiry first time, has been firmly niulbd to the 
masthead by this. new team. If it sinks, they .drown. : The 
shortage of the right recruits; the over-sophistication of 
weapons; the drain of foreign exchange—ell these are things 
that the new ministers want to tackle, by properly comparing 
costs in the light of purposes. Thanks to their predecessors, 
they have the tools for the job. If they can get the policies 
right, their practice could be expert. But until it appears 
what those policies are to be, the judgment must be a 
suspended, and still apprehensive, one. 



The Rules of Coexistence 

Communism’s internal argument, and the Vietnam crisis, 
lead to the same question: can the rules of coexistence be 
extended to cover Asia and Africa ? 


■v text Monday, March 1st, a collection of delegates are 
INI due to meet in Moscow with the job of preparing a new 
International conference of communist parties. This meeting 
was originally to have taken place last December, and it 
seemed destined then to mark the final split in the communist 
world. Mr Khrushchev’s fall led to a postponing of the 
. December moment of truth. But since the Chinese and their 
friends made it plain that they would still boycott tbe meeting, 
whenever it took place, March 1st has still looked like being 
a testing time for the communists. Now the Vietnam crisis 
has affected the significance of the Moscow meeting—if it 
takes place at all. The more immediately relevant questions 
y now are not how wide the communist split is, but whether 
and to what extent Russia and China are moving closer 
together again, and what this might mean for the West. 

Russia's relations with China and its relations with America 
have consistently and decisively affected each other. The main 
issue between the two major communist powers has always 
been their divergent attitudes towards what both call “ wars 
of national liberation.” Mr Mao Tse-tung resented Mr 
Khrushchev’S search' for an understanding with successive 
American Presidents 'because the Chinese leader feared that 


this search must adversely affect Russia’s attitude, including 
its willingness to use nuclear weapons, in the parts of tbe 
world that the Chinese consider to be most important. In 
their violent debate with Moscow, the Chinese argued that 
the centre of revolutionary gravity had shifted to Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The Russians put the emphasis on 
Europe and on the consolidation of the communist world. 

There were, of course, other reasons for the growth of 
dissension between Moscow and Peking, and for the dis¬ 
integration of Stalin’s tightly-held empire. The Russians were 
indeed never overtly hostile to “ wars of national liberation ” 
and, whatever his personal inclinations, Mr Khrushchev was 
never a wholly free agent, as he discovered last October. 
But the Chinese were probably right in thinking, particularly 

It is still not certain whether the communist meeting due 
to begin in Moscow on Monday will actually do so—or, if 
it dees, how many of the 26 parties, invited will turn up. 

On present form it looks as if about 17 or 18 will, with luck, 
be there. The uncertainties surrounding the meeting are 
discussed on'page 879. ' 
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after the Cuba crisis of -October. 19(2, that Mr Khrushchev 
had opted for nuclear caution and bad made die search for an 
agreement with the United States his top priority. 

His successors at first insisted that they would make no 
change in Soviet foreign policy—though they now admit, to 
quote Pravda, that “increased-efforts to consolidate socialist 
unity ” date back to the Soviet Communist party meeting of 
last October during which Mr Khrushchev was kicked out. 
Indeed, they pretty certainly did not intend to alter their 
whole course. But, while still wanting to get along well with 
Washington, they also wanted to restore unity among com¬ 
munists, and this seemed to call for a more active policy 
outside Europe. Very likely the only way of holding together 
the group that took , over from Mr Khrushchev was to try 
to pursue both objectives simultaneously. It was no coinci- 
ience that the Pravda of January 31st that announced that 
Mr Kosygin was to visit Hanoi also carried an article 
welcoming the idea of closer contacts with the United States. 

Indochina must have looked like a promising area in which 
to apply the new approach. The Americans seemed near the 
end of their tether in South Vietnam. The political merry- 
go-round in Saigon made it increasingly difficult for them to 
claim that they were sustaining a popular government. The 
successes of the Vietcong in the south seemed to leave them 
with no other military choice but to carry the war, in one 
degree or another, to the north. By promising substantial 
military help to North Vietnam, Moscow could hope both 
to deter the Americans from doing this, and to exercise a 
restraining influence on Hanoi. As the reward of this inter¬ 
vention, the Russians presumably wanted to bring about a 
negotiated settlement that would lead, through a gradual 
transition, to a communist government eventually coming to 
power in South Vietnam. This, in turn, would provide the 
Russian leaders with evidence that might enable them to 
convince Asian and other communists that caution and 
reasonable relations with the United States need not rule out 
communist advances outside Europe. 

The American air raids on North Vietnam during Mr 
Kosygin’s stay in Hanoi reminded him, however, that a more 
active policy involved greater risks. The Chinese were quick 
to urge him to learn the lesson that one could not help 
revolutionary movements and at the same time keep on good 
terms with the American “ imperialist gangsters.” Though 
the emphasis in Moscow is now on the “ unity of the socialist 
camp ” and on warnings to Washington not to play with fire, 
Russia’s leaders have not yet abandoned their middle course. 

But the dilemma is not only Russia’s. The point has been 
made neatly by Izvestia, which on February 20th turned 
upside down an argument sometimes heard in the West about 
the price that must be paid for coexistence. “ Improvement 
in Soviet-American relations,” it said, “ cannot be reconciled 
with aggressive American action against socialist Vietnam.” 

These signs of a shift of emphasis in Russian policy will 
not affect the position of “ hawks ” who believe in fighting 
it out in Vietnam without bothering about the consequences 
for western relations with Russia. But it is still plainly in the 
West’s interest to keep alive, if it can, the distinction between 
a relatively reasonable Russia and a more intransigent China. 
This distinction has existed for several years, and has not 
vanished overnight. The difference between now and the 
last few months of Mr Khrushchev’s rule is that Mr 
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Khrushchev bad madehis basic choicc—for him, coexistence! 
with America was more important thin preacrviqgafaekde 
of unity with China. The implication Was that there was no 
need for the West to offer Russia further incentives to bold 
steady on its coexistence course. Under the new men, this 
assumption can no longer be taken for granted. - 
If Russia’s price for staying faithful to coexistence is indeed 
rising, western policy-makers face a number of pointed 
questions,. Is it possible to increase the attractiveness to the * 
Russians of co-operating with the West (an extension of the 
nuclear test-ban treaty to cover all tests ? an experiment with 
arms control in Europe?) and thus temper their reviving 
revolutionary zeal? Or,.-if they still choose to compete with 
Peking as patrons of revolution, what should the. western 
response be ? Should the lines of defence, particularly in 
Asia, be drawn in purely military terms, or should the main 
effort be concentrated' on trying to ensure the emergence of 
strong governments so as to avoid a repetition of the 
Vietnam fiasco? In Europe the frontiers are reasonably clear 
and the casus belli easily identified. Outside Europe, things 
are more blurred; the immediate threat is liable to come from 
within each of the less stable states. The two nuclear giants 
face twin aspects of the same problem. What risks is Russia 
willing to run to foster “liberation movements”? What 
risks will the United States and its allies take to halt the 
spread of “ communist subversion ” ? 

I N a sense, the problem is as old as the Soviet state, and 
some of the issues now raised remind one of the corres¬ 
pondence between Lord Curzon and Commissar Chicberin 
in the 1920s. But there are two major changes. Nuclear 
weapons have imposed a greater caution on both sides. The j 
emergence of China has saddled Russia with'a competitor for 
revolutionary leadership. All three powers involved are now 
playing for very high stakes. Peking may not be as openly 
exacting as its Albanian spokesmen (who flatly demand the 
dismissal of Messrs Brezhnev, Kosygin and Mikoyan), but 
it sees here a golden opportunity for pushing the Russians 
right off the Khrushchev line ; Washington would like to keep 
things as they stood in the last phase of the Khrushchev era : 
the divided Moscow leadership is painfully trying to find a, 
middle course. 

The Vietnam crisis has emphasised that what is now at 
stake is the definition of coexistence and, in particular, the 
rules under which the two nuclear giants confront each other 
outside Europe. There has been a dangerous gap in the rules 4 
ever since Mr Khrushchev gave his blessing in January 1961 
to “wars of national liberation” while rejecting the idea of 
“ wars among states.” The non-communist world is obviously 
not going to let his successors use this convenient phrase 
as a means of quietly and steadily extending communist power 
while the West sits unprotestingly by. The Russians are > 
equally entitled to point out that, in the nature of things, the 
boundaries of power are not going to stay frozen in their 
present shape for ever. (This is a truth that cuts both ways.) 
The confrontation in Vietnam will have served its purpose if 
it makes both sides grope towards an agreement on what 
nibblings at “ spheres of influence ” are acceptable—and what 
are not. .What has to be avoided in south-east Asia is the ; 
uncertainty about western intentions that disastrously drew 
the communists into their invasion of South Korea in 1950. 
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T urn rww wt*ngeoneiWS foc pickin^ tUc 
leaders thft CooscmtiKt ,p«rty.sb«u}d 
town, Topes agaifl« jwy .reBFWifln of 
tfif trawnas of Otfpbtt. 1961 - WW,.again. 
34 ,)uma before tbc ,.e,vwt* *W«M< M* 
Alsudlkig jind , Mr MiMwi; J^ 
«anb$wnWWiR of bavioi funsfe togeibc*, 
WWW*K q^ce jfo'Mn*#W« 

ncyr leader* 

rest <A 6 «lir r y^ l ft:«hwM»Wl>. 
servative MRS. They arethepeoplc beat 
able , to judge a HMuiV : effectiveness m &<■ 
Commons »Dd<through their contacts with 
Aw front bench*# measure his worth *n 
one audit have liked a 
double wtc/brOKunbers <$, the: Cabinet (or 
shadowCabinet), butthe new ayatetn (even 
with the control, of the process given to the 
chairman of-the Tories 1 1911 committee) 
looks much more.sensible and,, in an age 
where a party’s image is so sensitive, more 
acceptable to public opinion. 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home has performed 
a useful service by arranging for this new 
system to be worked out* hut he must nbw 
consider his own position in the light of it. 
He is enough of a realist to know that, 
the new arrangements had been in operation 
eighteen months age, the Conservative MPs 
would not have chosen as their new leader 
the then 14th Earl of Home. Possibly they 
would have picked Mr Maudling, although 
it h worth pointing out that Mr Butler s 
chances would not have been so .cruelly 
wrecked by the vicious blackball .of a com¬ 
paratively small section of the party. • • ■ 

Sir Alec has made it clear that he will 
not submit himself to the new system, and 
that he wishes to lead the party into the 
next election. Since last October, he has 
put the party in a more mettlesome posture. 
But can it achieve its potential so long as 
Sir Alec himself remains leader ? In 
opposition, far more than in office, a politi¬ 
cal blitzkrieg needs to be launched from 
the despatch box in the HouSe of Gommons, 
and Sir Alec’s best friends would not claim 
him as a Rommel. This puts his lieutenants 
at a double disadvantage. So long as he 
is leader, thev are inhibited in their own 
in-fighting (and Mr Wilson has made it 
very clear that he will not accept any sub¬ 
stitutes!. Then, so long as Sir Alec is 
ineffective as leader, the question of a 
change muse be a 1 issue, and all the 
crown princes have to run the gauntlet of 
Labour jeers whenever they open their 
mouths. What is more, the party cannot 
Ignore indefinitely Sir Alec’s proven vote- 
losing propensities in the country at large. 
It is a harsh thing to say of so nice a man, 


but this might (be 
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VIETNAM 




£dsi$ l m south-east Asia h*s r bepi to take 
on a pleasing symmetry. On the ope side 
stands China, on the other the United 
States; in the centre, Russia and France 
united id proposing k conference; on the 
sidelines, Britain keeping mum. Russia and 
China dispute the post of chief counsellor 




'mutt mean 


few 1 

votwbyafgHtfWijdtfi^^ 
of German reunification, tn 
aooie time this summer, at, $ 
Rusaianainay agree jntHPrmi 

where they musjt go to nege 
abode central EurojBe^tM j 


Probably Oifeae pamcilet 
VerV far. For a/1 tfiktya fhbcesStone 
under wav’ thaf is kkAISd to anew refatiaa- 


to Nojrm Vietnam, and the apparent failure 
of last week^ American soundings of Hanoi 
suggett that; the Chinese ate having more 
success. The Franco-Russian initiarivc after 
the Russian ambassador’s visit to President 
de Gaufle on Febniary 23rd seems to have 
been due in the first place to a mutual desife 
to irritate the Americans, but the French 
government was responsible for the pub¬ 
licity given to the move—which may not be 
agreeable to the Russians, since it underlines 
their differences with the Chinese. 

Despite these efforts—and despite the 
fact that it would be very strange indeed 4 if 
as experienced a politician as President 
Johnson were not seeking a solution by 
diplomacy as well by the use of k jet 
bombers—it does hot seem that the Ameri¬ 
can and Chinese points of view have cprpe 
any closer togethtfi. 4 Thd 'Chinese WOuld 
like the United States to be evicted from 
Vietnam with the maximum humiliation./ A 
good many Americans, as Mr McNamara’s 
yearly defence report to Congress has just 
shown, are afraid that any compromise at 
all will undermine their, position in south¬ 
east Asia. In Vietnam one objective of 
American policy is now to show that “ wars 
of national liberation ” do not pay. Strictly 
defined, this would mean that negotiation is 
totally excluded. Whatever Mr Johnson 
thinks, the McNamara report shows, the 
tenor of some of the advice he is getting 

BONN A MOSCOW 

Visit Where It County 

I t used to be thought that Mr 
Khrushchev’s fall from power was pre¬ 
cipitated by other Russians dislike of his 
plan to visit west Germany. But Moscow's 
motto seems to be that men may come and 


ship between Russians and Genfforis. “ ' A 
few years ago, S visit Hfce MrKosygin’s 
would have been impossible.. Nbw it'seems 
almost routine. 


SOVIET UNION _ 

Hundred Flowers ? 

T here is no mote, mason for Pravda to 
be consistent than any other newspaper. 


but its inconsistencies qutfe pdsatWy reflect 
the . indecision of Russia’* leaders. In 
January it ran an admittedly unaucdwsful 
campaign to keep' Russia’s restless writers 
in check jQn Februanr 2 isl^ it published 
a major article on xht party and the iotclli- 
gentsia. Written by; its new editor* Mr 
Rumyantsev* the artick is* in the Russian 
context* * a^striking pfca for intellectual 
freedom. Is its condemnation of bureau¬ 
cratic meddling and ; its taafateneethat 
various trehds of thought mnsf-be rikwred 
to coexist^ it goes well .beyond anything 
written on the subject when Ms Khrushchev 
was in charge. Indeed Mr Khrushchev* 
though not named* is taken .10 task in a 
passage explaining that intellectual freedom 
was limited by the .existence'of a “single 
leader,’’ confident in his own infallibility, 
who acted as supreme arbiter on all con¬ 
ceivable subjects. 

The. gist of Mr Rumyantsev's argument 
is that the intelligentsia is a targe and grow¬ 
ing part of Russian society. Communism 
can be built in Russia only through rapid 
progress in the sciences and the arts. Such 
progress, however* cannot be achieved by 
decree* or through interference aud bully¬ 
ing. It can flourish, Mr Rumyantsev con¬ 
cludes, only if there is freedom^ of 
expression, a right to experiment and a Con¬ 
frontation between variou^ idjas, and 
between various schools of thought/ ' 

Admittedly, this proposed freedom is to 
be allowed within a marxfcl framework at$d 
under party supervision. Ih partkfihr/ the 
patty is urged to beware cT'“ bourgeois 
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ideology, 11 though it is asked to approach 
even that dangerous beast with patience and 
tolerauce* Russia has not been suddenly 
converted to western liberalism. Mr 
Rumyantsev’s thesis Ts,'In Fact, reminiscent 
of early Bolshevik doctrine. Yet intellectual 
life in Russia in the 1920s was lively by 
contrast with, the sterility of Stalin’s and 
even of Khtdshchev^s period. So there is 
plenty of -scope for progress. One article 
does hot njake a policy, and the zigzags of 
the' pt^sent leadership wilt no doubt con¬ 
tinue. Nevertheless^ MS? Ruifiyantsev did 
sav It all,‘And pubjish it all, for all to see. 
Hrs article could be a landmark. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Peace iloith R6me 

\V/hek ( Archjbishop Bcran arrived in 
W ttome to February 19th to receive 
his cardinals hat from the Pope, there 
opened a new and perhaps happier relation¬ 
ship between Czechoslovakia and the Vati¬ 
can. After sixteen years in which the 
Czechs have imposed various degrees of 
restriction and imprisonment upon him, the 
archbishop’s release was secured by the 
good offices of Monsignor Casaroli, the 
Vatican’s intrepid negotiator iu eastern 
Europe. Cardinal Bcran’s release is prob¬ 
ably the first step towards a general settle¬ 
ment between the Vatican and the 
Czechoslovak government. 

The cardinal will not return to Prague. 
An apostolic administrator, Monsignor 
Tomasek, has been placed in charge of the 
archdiocese by the Vatican; he will 
exercise effective power but Cardinal Boran 
will technically remain the Archbishop of 
Prague. Monsignor Tomasek has taken the 
oath of loyalty to the Czech state but with 
an important proviso instated on by the 
Vatican : “ siCut decet episcopum which 
means that the oath is binding only in so 
far as it 44 befits a bishop.” The Vatican 
will probably now proceed to fill Czechoslo¬ 
vakia’s seven vacant bishops’ scats, some of 
which are rumoured to have had priests 
appointed to them in secret. 

Life looks like becoming easier for 
Czechoslovakia’s substantial population of 
Roman Catholics, who have been torn 
between their loyalties to church and state. 
From the point of view of a government 
preoccupied by economic and ethnic 
problems, religious peace is valuable. The 
only losers seem likely to be the unfortunate 
* 4 peace priests ” who are anathema to the 
Vatican and are now an embarrassment to 
the communists with whom they co¬ 
operated. They will probably lose the 
government’s patronage, and be disbanded. 

BBC 

Crotchet Castle 

H aving dittfed eight monthsin making 
up his mind about the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation's- hierarchy, a period 


that has been filled with rumour, 
rumour, allegation and bitterness, the i 
tor-General cannot complain if the def&i 
rush their story out first, as they did in 
Thursday’s Daily Mail. It is a bad Mow 
for a youngish man like Mr Donald Baver- 
stock to believe he has been chucked out on 
his ear from a corporation that prides itself 
on having a career structure. To Mr Baver- 
srock’s cohorts in the corporation, based on 
the k ‘ Tonight ” team at Lime GroVe, his' 
departure may seem a terrible blow to the 
BBC. But the hard truth is that after two 
years of Mr Baverstock the viewing figures 
of BBC-1 do not suggest imminent success 
in the attempt to fight back against ITtf. 
While Mr Michael Peacock has not earned 
popular praise for BBC-2 either (largely 
because the new channel was ridiculously 
oversold by the corporation’s publicists 
before it began), he must be counted much 
the better organiser of the two- So he gets 
his chance. As expected, Mr Huw Wheldon 
gets the nominally superior job of Controller 
of Programmes (Television), though just 
what this job is worth remains something of 
a mystery. After all, it was left empty for 
eight months, Mr Wheldon looked con¬ 
venient when there were two young men 
sparring for it as well: now he has, only 
Mr Peacock breathiug down bis neck. 

It is bad luck for the BBC to be accused 
of a palace revolution (though one clearly 
bungled by Rcithian standards) when it 
is still lobbying desperately for a £6 licence. 
The trouble with the corporation is simply 
that it has been built up as a monolithic 
palace. Personal rows split it from top to 
bottom. This one adds punch to the argu¬ 
ment that it ought to be divided, frankly and 
openly, into its functional operating sections, 
both to break up the bureaucracy and even 
to give an extra flexibility to bright young 
men’s careers. 


ELECTORAL BOUNDARIES 

The Right Balance 

A S we went to press on Thursday, the 
Opposition was moving a censure 
motion on the Home Secretary, alleging that 
he had cancelled an electoral ward boundary 
decision in Northampton, and ordered a 
new inquiry, under pressure from the local 
Labour party. Sir Frank Soskice’s reason¬ 
ing in last week’s debate on the subject was 
that because the inquiry did not take into 
account political objections, it was based on 
a misconception, and was therefore invalid. 
He seems to have been wrong in practice 
but more right in principle. 

It certainly is unrealistic to say, as present 
regulations seem to imply, that boundary 
rearrangements necessitated by population 
changes should take no note at all of politi¬ 
cal implications. Indeed, perhaps the main 
purpose of ward boundaries should be to 
see that a borough will generally get a 
council of the political colour for which a 
majority of its citizens vote. But Northamp- 


a spoiled vote. So this was not even a typi¬ 
cally Labour borough with a safe majority 
doomed by slum clearance operations and 
the growth of Tory-minded suburbs. The 
official scheme, drawn up .independently by 
the town clerk but rejected by the commis¬ 
sioner, would (it is said) have perpetuated 
a Labfrur majority; Labour councillors said 
the opposite about the rival Conservative 
Scheme which the commissioner (and, \ at 
first/ Sir Frank Soskice) accepted. > 
Durihg the inquiry it was apparently in 
the interests of both sides to keep quiet 
about their political objections. Tfie Com¬ 
missioner specifically noted that Pone had 
been raised; only later did this'become 
translated into terms‘which; suggested that 
no political objections existed at all. But 
nothing can be gained by throwing this all 
back to the beginning again. A system 
which requires adjudication between what¬ 
ever schemes are presented obviously 
encourages the camouflaging of motives It 
would be much more satisfactory to have 
some rough political guide lines drawn up 
along with the population rules. Thi$ Could 
prevent too much unnecessary heart¬ 
burning over the review of parliamentary 
constituency boundaries, too. It is likely 
to cause plenty as ir is. 


WHITEHALL 


Power Complex 

I F the principle of Whitehall ferreting is 
not quite so novel as the Sunday Times's 
invention of a specific Whitehall correspon¬ 
dent, this more consistent attempt to probe 
behind the ministerial facades cf British 
government is on balance a welcome one. 
'The newspaper was right to say last week 
that this correspondent’s first piece—alleg¬ 
ing which civil servant connected with 
economic policy thought what—would have 
caused no surprise in Washington. But in 
concentrating this journalistic task in the 
hands of a specialist in power, as distinct 
from the separate hands of specialists in the 
departmental specialties from education to 
defence policy, two dangers need to be 
carefully avoided. The first is to substitute 
for the illusion of total ministerial responsi¬ 
bility the equal illusion of total civil service 
domination. There are cases—with strong 
ministers very frequent cases—in which 
civil servants express views even in private 
that are essentially and deliberately reflec¬ 
tions of their minister’s wishes. The second 
more subtle danger is to assume that 
because certain formal or personal relation¬ 
ships exist they must necessarily have been 
used. The Governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land may have an economic adviser who 
was in former contact with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ^bich is assumed to give 
him a personal motive to do down the 
Minister of Economic Affairs. The Governor 
of the Bank of England may also write his 
speeches himself. 
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Zealand’s richly promising future - think Jirst of ‘the 
Wales’, Australasia’s first bank. 

More Australians and New Zealanders choose the. 

BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 

than an/ other Bank 'Down Under* * • 

Main London Office: 28ThreadnaedlaSt,, EC2 * Travel Service: SidwHIeSt., VifJ 
Australian Migrant Information Service: Television House, Kingsway. WC2. 
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foods or general commodities. Why not*bVe a talk vylih Srour local 
Nissho representative sometime soon, ft Id well tie'Ihe most 
profitable chat you'll ever have. . - 


S General Importers and Exporter* 

IKE NISSHO CO.IT& 
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drastic reductions In production 
Success $^jcS^mc 

4 he world’s third largest synthetic fibre 
manufacturer, with an annual production 
capacity of 103,000 tons and annual sales 
of -£143 million. We nuike fibres for almost 
every purpose, its weir :W plastics, films and 
resins, and exportto more than 100 countries. 
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TAX REFORM 

Sidelight on Exports 

I N an apparently miprmcSuted answer 
in the Commons this week,whcn ques¬ 
tion time had strayed rather unexpectedly 
from the 'matter of supply expenditure to 
queries about the stimulation of exports, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer drew attention 
to the present small scheme of indirect tax 
rebates on exports, and added: 

A review is ndw taking place of other 
measures which, we have been told, cannot 
be pu$ Into force, but which we 1 want to 
examine , sb as to satisfy ourselves about 
them, ' before we accept a policy of 
defeatism towards the further Stimulation 
1 6f expOrts;' 

This was not a very strong^foded state¬ 
ment, but it may have been a significant 
one. Many possible tax reforms 1 ^Tfte 
propounded for the stimulation of tnprts. 

le of the most complicated^ of theflfi dis¬ 
cussed in s 

796), has been,,pudww|p 
book by the ChaixpllforY, 1 ^ 
taxation, Aik NiOpgils Ksfifcr in«W‘ 

volve the'#^>osldpn w:: 3 Ftuis^ ? e|jj^uejfv' 
added tax m a decidedly'novel form. W6 
opined last week that,it,was a safe bet that 
some suggested schemes of this sort will 
have come thumping in the last few months 
on to Mr Callaghan's desk, and an almost 
equally safe bet that orthodox advisers at 
the Treasury will have said that such 
schemes are impossible. But it needs to be 
repeated, with vociferousness, that the com¬ 
ing budget will be relevant to Britain’s 
needs only if it does include some large 
tax reforms for the stimulation of exports. 
Down with all defeatism. 


into a unitary state, next week’s conference 

S I Ipoked altogether ux> much like a con- 
nation of the sad iffai^igjHun^ True, 




People's 
tb more 
Jhfodieve 
jfgAdcni 
§ same 
Ifuncan 
Wths to 
Atwood 


F„Caiip 


dnuation of the sad iffai^jMrJunc* : True, 
this tinft the gUest lift inengd the People's 
Socialist party v B% ttw is moie 
reason ftfrlfcvc 

politidal#w^^vjmg &$alk ||| same 
language. if? Mr Ijiuncan 

Sandy^ forcepmem fo stgjphs to 

a plenary Yertftm ‘anilr; ikmr- wrawood 
even tougher? Jga 

But in fact it is fear, not tediuir|p%t is 
keeping the South Arahians 
The postponement of the confcrdHais; an 
undisputed triumph for Cairo. 
pausing to see if the new British jiWtomAit 
would do better than, its J&?dedHgff, r!ai<p 
has been blowing hotly qjm i'JtiBBw 
Its toaioHeh&l, the “^Mr^Sberatitwr 
front,*’ has kept the ^atl^jui Ad«gtf>y its 
nasty reminders of flnriw'i. th^Makhte 
have been mtimidatw^tqL^minkS^ that 

LontM® , - Against mW aoq$p jpraputif,; 
BritaJ&'jpightdo ww* ,no|*$fce*|jl|Sy Mr, 
increase its a»n bid/Wif to M&e itwfenly. 
And'tffls an be done wriy wben Bntirijvs 
defence experts decide, once for all, whether 
the military base at Aden is worth the 
political blackmail it involves. 

HIGHLAND DEVELOPMENT 

Lords and Crofters 

T he main purpose of the Highland 
Development (Scotland) Bill is to Set 
up a board with enormous powers and very 
little money to spend. The Highlands 
(which consist for these purposes bf the 


grouse-shooting and deer-stalking for land- 
owner,.os, theur tenants (one of the land- 
owners, incidentally, firtlfilStottish Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Ind Fimkrics). The 
Sc ^d ^i peers are yh 'e their 

mo|p(y it ipWMli ajme^of those 
sanfiporis ti&mh&m* of ,ffl| compensa 


If th »1 


I^Thia may, 
■0 much for 
bnds, as for 
k wing elec- 
k-1014 sort. 
HGobrgc. 


aqces (thspl 
fils had it $4 
(X to a rti 
Utguplivd 


ind«fi, prom to befa Bill jMno much for 
the jtlevelmmhf oljj the. Mpdi, as for 
the oc^«MNp 4 t of I radidi^R wing elec- 
twtojmmjk- Scotlttd of ttimt-tWA sort. 
A^Hpon'^tjier^new^M^ Gebrge. 

Off tn Hwitess ^ ; 

IJPurkey seems to have swapped govern- 
d ^ ^^us^han at first 

lpgs had itfw) t&^^mvcn^lt has got 
m to a r4«^abd&;enmrag»r start. Mr 
Utguplu, Wt IudepsodaK prime minister, 
has managed to get into his cabinet all four 
of the parties that combined to bring down 
Mr Indnii. The Justice party has nine of 
the twenty-three seats, and its leader, Mr 
Dcmirel, who is not in parliament, is deputy 
premier; curiously, since his party is sup¬ 
posed to favour private enterpnse over state 
planning, he is to be in charge of the State 
Planning Organisation. The leaders of the 
three-smaller parties are not in the cabinet; 
but they ? together with Mr UrgUplu and 
Mr Denurel, are to form a special commit¬ 
tee in order to ensure the “ harmonious and 


SOUTH ARABIAN FEDERATION 

No Conference 

C oming to London for a constitutional 
conference is no longer the lure it was 
in far-off innocent days: the ingrates now 
want to know in advance which way the 
talk will go. Having had no luck in getting 
the Rhodesians to London (it is the British 
commonwealth secretary who is having to 
make the journey in reverse), the British 
government has now failed to tempt the 
South Arabians. The resignation on Tues¬ 
day of the Aden government has left the 
colonial secretary, Mr Greenwood, with¬ 
out any guests for the conference that was 
due to start on March 2nd. On Monday, 
Aden’s main opposition party, the People’s 
Socialist party, had dithered to a definite 
refusal. The invitation had come late, said 
the party leaders, and die agenda was not 
what they wanted at all. The day before, 
the rulers of the 16 states in the federation 
had found their own pretext for staying at 
heme: they would come only if the states 
not in the federation were coerced into 
attending too. 

One trouble is that despite the change of 
British government, and Mr Greenwood's 
new thoughts about turning the federation 


seven crofting counties of Argyll, Caithness, 
Inverness, Orkney, Ross and Cromarty, 
Sutherland and Zetland) have an area of just 
under 9 million acres and a population of 
around 275,000. The Conservative govern¬ 
ment claimed it was spending about £25 
million a year on development there, which 
works out at £90 a head of population. 
Labour will allow the board that it k estab¬ 
lishing £150,000 for 1965-66, which will 
rise probably to around £1 million in three 
or four years* time—an .additional £4 a 
head. The pledge in the Labour manifesto 
to do something a hour the Highlands there¬ 
fore seems to be being implemented on the 
cheap. This is pot necessarily a matter for 
criticism. Although the board may be able 
to do something to cncoOrage small enter¬ 
prises in the Highlands, and to extend 
facilities for tourism, any" large injections, of 
money to set up large industrial ventures 
in the area would be wjldly uneconomic. 

The board will, however, have plenty of 
teeth, including the power to acquire land 
and fishing rights by compulsory purchase 
if necessary. The fear that it may bite too 
hard could qg u$ £ some difficulty m getting 
this Bill thro(ij$h the Lords. Some agri¬ 
cultural enthusiasts ctym (pretty dubiously) 
that one rnfflipn'acres of land in the High¬ 
lands could be put to more productive use 
than in their present function of providing 


integrated operatioti of the government ”— 
in other words, presumably, to make sure 
that the four horses pulling the coalition 
cabinet do not rpsh off in four different 
directioha. at; one* 

, The declaration of aims that the four 
coalition parties have accepted is based on 
the principles of Ataturk and the “ legal 
foundations of. the 27th May revolution.” 
This, jf taken at its face value, is significant 
and encouraging in view of the widespread 
suspicions mat the Justice party did not 
accept the revolution carried out by the 
army in May, i960. But in a tactful and 
rather roundabout way the declaration indi¬ 
cates that ft, does ,not expect any further 
interference by the army in political matters. 
In other 'respects, the new government’s 
policies seertr to be based fairly closely on 
, those of iris predecessor, even to the extent 
of endorsing the controversial Land Reform 
BiU which pad grit bogged down in parlia¬ 
ment just before Mr Inonii fell. In foreign 
affairs as Well, little change seems to be con¬ 
templated. In particular, since the new 
foreign minister, Mr Hasan Isik, comes 
straight from the post of Turkish ambas¬ 
sador in Moscow, the aim of improving 
relations with Russia seems likely to be 
maintained. In his new post, however, Mr 
Isik's main test will be Cyprus. It may well 
be his government’s as well. 





Sec the skyscrapers of New York at night 
from a lazy ferryboat. 

Or the hills of San Francisco from a tiny 
cable car. 

Watch history being made by Congress 
in Washington. 

Or shrimp creole being made in the kitchens 
of New Orleans. 

$16 a day is all it will cost you. 

That includes the best hotels (mostly Hilton, 
of course). Air-conditioned GreyhouiukBus trans¬ 
portation. And sight-seeing wherever you go. 

You can spend 7 days (6 nights) in the eastern 
United States for as little as $96. Or 22 days 
(21 nights) seeing the whole beautiful country for 
as low as $336.There ate short tours, long 
tours, tours for people on budgets, and tours for 
people who think budgets are some kind of bird. 

For more information on how you can see 
the U.S. A. on $16 a day, contact any American 
Express or Greyhound Bus office, any Hilton 
hotel or Hilton Reservation Office—or call 
your Travel Agent. 

Hurry. Do it while you're still young enough 
to enjoy it. 


HILTON 
HOTELS 



BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

n the streets of Brussels, the hoardings do not allow you to 
forget that you are in “ the capital of Europe.” Until a short 
time ago, many Other cities had similar pretensions, from Luxem¬ 
burg and Strasbqjirg^to Milan and even Nice, and no one believed 
it of any of them, nor lor that matter of Brussels itself. Quite 
apart from the number of claimants, and the suspiciously conn 
mercial look of their glossy brochures* there Was reason to doubt 
that “ Europe ” was yet of a nature to have a capital. True, 
ministers of die six common market countries met 36 times in 
Brussels in 1964, and the European Commission employs 3,000 
international civil servants. But was a customs tihion, which was 
what “ Europe ” consisted of, enough to warrant a capital> Was 
the European Commission, whose occupation was to propose plans 
to an all-powerful Council of Ministers, anything like a govern¬ 
ment ? The French, at least, confidently denied it. 

By one of those ironies that shroud the common market in what 
Voltaire called " a confusion of clarities,” the French themselves, 
in their pursuit of an agricultural common market to match the 
industrial customs union tightly scheduled in the Treaty of Rome, 
have finally done more than anyone to turn the insdtutions of 
Brussels, collectively, into something beginning to resemble a 
government. If the incomprehensible saga on agriculture that has 
filled four years of the common market's life with sound and fury 
had ended in nothing, it would have been the end of European 
integration. But when, last December, it ended with an agreement 
on cereal prices to go into effect throughout the common market 
on July 1, 1967, it pulled off a trick that no international organisa¬ 
tion has been able to achieve before. The successful establishment 
of an agricultural common market has given the European institu¬ 
tions the most protected, and therefore the most state-controlled, 
sector of the economy to administer. 

As Leon N. Lindberg, of Wisconsin University, pointed out in 
an admirable paper on M Decision-making and Integration in the 


European Community,’* read/to t^e/American Political Science 
Association meeting in Chk&gh last' September, M National officials 
Estimate that 75 per cent of the maior,political dedrioqiof vital 
topoirtahee to agricultural policy (And indeed to general economic 
policy) have been taken out of tne exclusive control 6f national 
governments and made the subject of bargaining in the community 
institutional system.” The result is that 
within ministries of agriculture afahoat all Officials involved Jh basic 
poUcy, hod themselves directly concerned with the cNtmnfttg^ agri- 
eultural- policy and obliged to go to Brussels and participate in 
die community system. It has become impossible to draw, a line 
between community policy and national .policy. Whereas, m 195S, 
community matters were put io divisions having responsibility 
for international relations, by 1964 most of die Shehad reorganised 
so as to distribute community responsibility to all operating 
departments. 

The collective system binds the national governments even more 
than this suggests: community decisions are often taken without 
consultation because of their urgency or their technicality, and 
once taken they are difficult to reverse since they are the result 
of a painful compromise among the Six. Thus the national govern¬ 
ments are no longer in sole charge of their farm policies. However, 
this does not mean that the European Commission has simply taken 
over from them. The balance of power between Brussels and the 
national capitals is much more subtle and delicate than that* 

As the European managed market is based on supports prices, 
the. essential policy decisions are about the levels of prices that 
are to apply to each major product throughout the common market. 
These are firmly the responsibility of the Council of MinipQcr#, 
who also have to take the decisions on any change in the system, 
such as the legislation due to be passed this year on. the billion-* 
dollar fund’ to finance farm policy. But the very fact that large 
sums cf money arc beginning to be involved induces the govern¬ 
ment^ to scrutinise each qther very closely indeed . god this 
strengthens the position of the only possible umpirciivthe game, 
the European Commission. The commission's power is officially 
only to propose policies to the ministers. fact, its original 
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proposals on agriculture, though they have taken upwards of two 
years to be ptghfld fcmgMte praehu^/b«r^nk i^semblww^ 
even in dt^WiT k$c,k>U final* ithf^O | 

government is n6t simply caught $pem | 

of manyi&fttions, but also in one where ffikspririjg-tf provided by*-- v 

the supposedly powerless European-Commission, . 

Moreover fa make the highly protected market work from day 
to day, it has been found necessary to convert the European Coin- 
somethmg jke a supplicant at the 

adm^lpptor. The market is £ 4 erf$|fc . 

of commi^e^ which represcjuattvjes of 

national njb£hl^ie$ and tiM&et organisations sir, bndcf^thc chair- y 
maqjghip^^ v tlie‘'^^^g>ejte^^|^mission*s delegate. T?ie committees 
meet monthly ^ to administer the elaborate levies;' 

that cusfj^INf the' friiirkropinrt imports, to see that trade flows %- 
fttely, m$jm frontiers apwg the Six themselves 1967, 

the cohtfc^ inaj^ v ;|j^'kra^ a unit), and to v$jr in^^ 

Whidi''1wV^^^/:bcwght up and the ^ f r,^;; 

Hare Compnr discussion bei weenilwl^oiWi^ 


and mtfimm fepfesenfstives, but the commission has the last word 
and its decision can be reversed only t>y a majority of 12 outjjf 
17 votes in the Council of MinfotW Itjielfc In practice, this m^ia 
that the commission need only drUm np ^port from two 
tries (as long as one is big ana the other rOot Luxemburg) to 1 Con¬ 
firm its stand. This gives xbt 'strong position. 
Out of more than 200 decisions he*, farl^ken in the* manage*-, 

rnent committees, only three lid^e- to appeal. 

Thus, though the decisions cf t^^ha^ement comm i f tees are 
taken within a relatively naitoW range; tb^ t^>mmissiou has con¬ 
siderable discretionary powers. For instance, it has recently 
decided, though there was no majority for this in the management 
committee, to authorise export rebates for the sale of frozen poultry 
to eastern Europe until April 5th. The purpose is to let the French 
get rid of 5,000 tons of frozen chickens which would otherwise 
glut the French market. This decision casts an ironic light on the 
chicken war of 1963, in which exporters were fighting for a way into 
the common market. But that is an old story. More practically, it 
means that the European Agricultural Fund, 


Commission to monstrous proportions- Today, despite virtual 

to |w«W ifcrdldiretjy t$j#ug% Jtrmers’ or|iii^tion| specially 
• eteatea foil^e J purpose, whis iska mcrhbtt^tSe $utch"havc used 
- a n d-. t he co mm i ss io n would like..to adopt it,.to -begin with, for 
fruit i|nd vegetables. But rhe governments must agree. 

The balance of power in European farm policy, then, is some¬ 
thing quite new, not easily to be compared with any existing 
definitions in the political seka^t's ?y jftjfWrlftjigyr'gfi 

Dr Mansholt said after the lw^UTtt de^ialo*^ 
k ‘ henceforth the big decisio^^liiigricultdr 
Brussels.” It is not yet true ^S<hifc&i£ 

^ysm^^fbough Eupfftiv 

f b European miniifl&ef * 

typ£qi4 wthe working of the £tijp 
Brti&rfs’s control is much lodpgjft 
in the commission are worriiedii 
our way” and that ministries of finance do not send high enough 
officials ttfthe management committees. They vaguely fear that 
while the farmers, aiming protection, and the commission, aiming 
at mope influence, have f common interest in the'managed farm 
market, too much success might boomerang, especially Tf a reaction 
against,tty? price of fateto surpluses were to develop. 

But wfiat the progress! in. agriculture has done is to convince 
everyone that the cqmn^n market will not be stalled (as the High 
Authority of the Coaf Ihd Steel Community was) at the Vicky 
moment when the free trade aspects of a union are more or less 
settled and the far harder task of getting the governments to agree 
on common economic policies begins. For agriculture the com¬ 
mon market has, or soon will have, a collective policy. The French 
sired it. Fourteen million farmers are backing it. Though the 
world’s food exporters may not love rhe results, Europe, now has 
a rock-bottom political foundation. 

A second article is to folloto describing the forces impelling the 
common maiket towards unity in new fields. *Also next week cm 
article 7oill analyse heno the agricultural system 7 uorks. 


financed mainly by France’s partners, will 
be paying out rebates to France. Unless 
there is a majority in the Council of Minis¬ 
ters against the commission, the decision 
will stand. It is therefore natural for the 
farmers’ organisations to look, as they 
already do, to the commission as the fount of 
decisions that affect them from day to 
day. 

The main function left predominantly 
in the hands of national administrators is 
investment in rural improvement schemes, 
and the concentration of smallholdings in 
fewer plots. Though a third of the Euro¬ 
pean Agricultural Fund is earmarked for 
“structural” reform, this will cover only 
part of the total bill. The national govern¬ 
ments are free, for the rest, to pay whatever 
their taxpayers will stand for. The national 
market organisations also remain the arms 
and legs of the European farm system. The 
farmer will still sell his wheat to the national 
purchasing agencies, though their criteria 
of payment will be fixed in detail from 
Brussels. 

Any other system would offend against the 
balance of power between Brussels and 
? onal capitals. It would also inflate 
'ural division of the European 


Triumph for Europe's farmers 

At' vet another of their ail-night witlings offing, and the Belgian government is 
in Brussels, the ministers of agriculture of anxious to make concessions to its small 
the six common market countries man- farmers, the spread of milk prices among 
aged, early on Wcdcsday morning, to take the six nations of the community has been 
an important step in selling up rhe com- kepi fairly open. This U implicitly to 
moil agricultural market. They agreed give scope for the Belgians if they decide 
on the system that will apply for fruit to increase prices to the high, and hitherto 
and vegetables, and ihev agreed to narrow entirely exceptional, Italian level. But, in 
the price range within which the Six will lacr, this does not really suit the agricul- 
be able 10 fix their beef and milk prices tural policy-makers of the Six; it 
during the next farm year. increases the incentive to farmers to pro- 

. , duce cattle lor milk instead of for beef— 

This success is unpunant to the and j( is bccf , hal is in extremely short 
European ministers ; it ts a triumph for sup piy 

the fanners. The direction (he ministers The j cc j s j on w jn he evcn j css pleasing 
took is resolutely protectionist. Because lt) t h e negotiators grappling with the 
the Italians, with inflation at home, have “Kennedy round,” through which it was 
been increasingly worried about compeii- hoped to achieve a sweeping reduction of 
lion in fruit and vegetables from other tariffs and the removal of other obstacles 
Mediterranean countries and from the to trade . It was alrcac|y clear from the 

United States, the Six have extended the decisions taken at Brussels last December 
levy system (which gives the European ^ (hcre would ^ liltlc ***„ for 
Commission a potential stranglehold on negot i Acio n in the “Kennedy round” on 
imports) to the one sector where a more fruit and vegetables, the original white 
liberal import system seemed, a year or hope of the Americans. Wednesday’s all- 
two ago, to bfe hopefully in the making. night sitting prqduced agreement, but it 
Because Belgian elections are in the confirms this doubt. 






the product is only part of the deal 


Unseen to most users of electronic apparatus is a 
galaxy of parts commonly called ... components. Bfot 
these are components with a difference. For the maj¬ 
ority are complex devices, scientifically designe&dnd^ 
manufactured to critical standards of performance 
and reliability. 

And yet, to the equipment manufacturer, it is not 
the components alone which are 
sees them only as part of a service which should pro¬ 
vide him with research and applications know-how, 
technical data and assistance in many forms, and a 
willingness to share his problems before and after he 
has purchased the products. 


This is the kind of service that goes with Milliard 
products, and typical of it is Applications Engineer¬ 
ing. At Milliard* teams of applications engineers are 
helping customers to use components to the best 
effect; liaising with research laboratories to achieve 
still higher performance; anticipating the needs of 
tomorrow,, v k 

'pqpra t>( products benefit from this know¬ 

ledge and experience in countless ways; indeed the 
whole of this great research organization is virtually 
working for them. 

If we are not serving your Company already, please 
let us know if we can help you. 


Milliard 


HULJ.AJiO LIMITED' .*• MULLARD HOUSE • TORRINGTO-N PLACE • LONDON •'»' W.C,t, 
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Ten schools 




with the same instructor 


ter**;* 


The air forces of nine nations* and the Italian 
airline Alitalia have chosen Bristol Siddcley 
Viper-powered jet trainer aircraft for ihfcir pitot i 
schools. ( 

To withstand continuous use by a succession ,’ 
of trainee pilots calls for exceptional rugged- 
ness, easo of handling and reliability oiFtpe J 
part of an aircraft engine. ■ " 4 

The Bristol Siddcley Viper has demonstrated ( 
these qualities during,jgffcre than 400,000 flying i 
hours. The engire powers four different 


types of jet trainers, the Italian Macchi MB326, 
the Yugoslav Soko Caleb, the Indian Hindus¬ 
tan HJT16 and the British BAC let Provost. 

This background of experience has now been 
brought to the new generation of executive jets 
such^a^he Viijgr-gpwered Hawker Siddeley 

IMltift 4iddef^S^^o supply the power for 
helicopters, ships, air,cushion vehicles*rockets, 
missiles dnd turbo-generators. 

Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited. Executive 


Office: Mercury House, 195 Knightsbridge, 
London SW7, England. 

* Sntfatt . Kuwait, Ceybn. Yugoslavia, Italy, Great 
Britain, India, Iraq, Venezuela* 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
SUPPLY THE POWER 

COVENTRY, NORTH LONDON AND BRISTOL 
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VNITED NATIONS 

The 
, Great 
Debate 
Begins 

M r Michael Stewart's announcement on Tuesday out— 

though not as fully, as it might have—the intention the 
Labour government hid already indicated about a Bntx^ oiahmt- 
ment to support future United Nations peii€^^»f|6btm. As 
the foreign ,secretary himself admitted, there were aitfll atac veserya* 
dons in the o&r. He hoped to make it mom (he 

shunned the word “ if”) the new UN committee 
decided what the ** general structure ” would be JSkfe^ 
it may be important to'note the more <^utioul.wo^;^ A^ofEer 
as it now stands. Italics might help. Brinma is 
national commitments , to help to provide logistic badm^fer a ferae 
of up to six battalions. This could include engineer, signal, trans¬ 
port. ordnance and ambulance units, and short-range aircraft. If it 
were desirable s units would be " earmarked.” The government 
hopes to provide some long-range transport aircraft too. 

However, Mr Stewart was justified in rebutting the leader of 
the opposition’s claim that this was no advance on the previous 
government's position. It was, at least, a timely gesture of 
encouragement. Very naturally, the announcement was also 
labelled as timely in another centext-^as a timely sop to those in 
the Labour party wUb, only a few hours earlier, had found the 
white paper on defence too nuclear and too expensive-looking for 
their taste. In fact, the announcement on peacekeeping support 
would have been made two weeks before the white paper came 
cut, if the prime minister had carried out his original plan to visit 
the United Nations early in February. 

Mr Wilson was criticised for cancelling his New York visit, even 
by seme who recognised that it was asking a lot to expect him to 
i make his debut on this international stage when the show was on 
the point of folding. These criucs contended (with a certain anglo- 
centricity) that a gallant Bridsh intervention might have, some¬ 
how, rescued the General Assembly, which they tended to see 
as an anguished maiden being held to ransom by two wicked uncles 
(Uncle Sam and Uncle Vanya). The suggested role of knight 
errant, spurned by perfide Albion , was seized instead by Albania. 

For three days Mr Halim Budo enjoyed what was surely the 
finest hour of his service as the permanent representarive of Albania 
at the United Nations and, de facto, the provisional representative 
of communist China in the same organisation. There is ample 
evidence that he stirred many sympathetic feelings among the 
delegates when he urged them to resist the “ collusion between the 
American imperialists and the Kbrushchevite revisionists, who 
together trample on small states' rights and seek to make the UN 
a mere tool of two great powers ”—as the Tirana newspapers put it. 
He forced the assembly to uphold its agreement not to vote by 
violating that very agreement—by voting, in fact. The embarrass* 
ment this meant for both Americans and Russians gave quiet 
pleasure to many delegates who had grown restive during the long 
weeks of deadlock since December ist. 

But, much as they relished the^ sight of Mr Budo twisting the 



tjfcb sbp^-pW^Ts’ tails, they all (except gaHant tittfe AbutHafiii) 
(^fecfihei tor folifhv M lriri>/Tti revert tb tiorqjal 
: SI? 'Bddb* : fiieant/ih ec&tirig tb 

of tlfe ct painful.dtadlock intp the fit*ah lnuhedlafe 

“ Ttte jump W rrfdSeif^ 0 n Febrtfiiry tBthtbe 
douj^h^r Albafiiari mi at last ^vellrififtto >il^ce, and uie as^hit% 
id}0drftrid r fttof until Se'^tcmb^r With the possibility of ah 
; career recall if. the course' pf events irijts niw t 6 to^r^cc % vtfildk 
y is to report 6y‘ June iyth, necessitates this/ Tlie'edty tUbg'&at 
has enabled the assembly to get off its hookkt all is ini arduously 
achieved agreement to hand over to this committee the task of 
reviewing all aspects of peacekeeping operations, past and future. 
; And a share of the credit for this modest achievement may fairly 
be giVtfV^^be British delegation. 

The changes tijat the new committee (which has yet to bp formed) 
can give the United Nations a new start baa f 

to assess. But ttye elements of what may emerge a$ the only possible 
kind of . solution have begun to take jhtoe^ bx this settop; the 
Secretary-General, in his speech on February 26 t$g was para¬ 
doxically correct id saying that a great debate was now starting. 
The central issue, U Thant argued, was whether peacekeeping was 
vexclusively a job for the great powers “ in unison in the security 
council ” (which is General de Gaulle's thesis, and has hitherto jsoen 
' Russia's), while tb* assembly acted merely as a “ glorified debasing 
society,” or whethri* there should.be a rational divirion of functions 
between the two organs. Mr Thant—clearly acting to some extent 
, as 4 spokesman for the mass of smaller states—bluntly described as 
outdated the charter clauses that gave the council primary respon¬ 
sibilities for maintaining peace. 

Clearly, President de Gaulle's formula will never be acceptable 
t6 rhost cf the nations. Equally Clearly, the great powers will not 
let the XJN be relaunched into th<j peacekeeping business with 
unlimited authority in the grasp cf an assembly majority., A pro¬ 
mising basis for compromise was offered by the Americans last 
September; rejected by Russia then, it may now ( be reviyed as 
part of a more acceptable package. It suggested that, if the 
council (which would always have “ first bite ”) failed to cope with 
any clear threat to peace, the assembly should have the right to 
act, but only on the recommendation of a new committee of 
twenty-odd members in which those countries that make really solid 
contributions to UN peacekeeping work would be strongly repre¬ 
sented. In essence, this would amount to a more sophisticated, 
more rational and more effective version of the existing “ uniting 
for peace ” procedures, the rejection of which by Russia and France 
is the core erf the present crisis. 

What many observers have noted is that Russia and France have 
not been able to prevent these procedures from bring followed. 
They have assailed them with words, and refused—logically enough 
—to help pay for peacekeeping operations of which they dis¬ 
approve. Meanwhile, the Cyprus precedent has nourished the 
idea that, at least for some time to come, peacekeeping operations 
will be frankly based on voluntary financing. Mr Adlai Stevenson 
has conceded that future arrangements could not ignore the Franco- 
Russian view that to try to force a reluctant major power to help 
pay for a UN operation was not realistic. 

The shape of things to come, then, if anything is to come at all, 
looks like a package deal that would embrace: abandonment of the 
attempt to enforce payments for past operations (though some token 
payments by the defaulters might be a necessary face-saver); 
agreement that future operations will be financed by voluntary 
contributions ; and acceptance by the great powers of the assembly’s 
right to a defined but substantial authority in regard to peace¬ 
keeping, on the lines of last September’s American formula. A 
further point to which growing importance is being attached is 
the need to avert the risk that a system of voluntary financing 
might mean disproportionate dependence an rite good will of one 
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or raort jich countries. The Congo operation has. shpwp gjyi paru$y 
the dangers in any such lopsided dependence. The lessom drawn 
is that, if fqtute fipandifr is to be voluntary, contrihutiws by major 
powers wouid have to be jiinlted .to a modest percentage of die 
total costs; and ihe “ mum.powers ”.in .particular Would have, to 
pay up (as they, could easily do) enough to, ensure that UK opera¬ 
tions wdljwveir again become vulnerable to. a “fiisincjal veto” 
imposed by, ope’ or more erf the big five. 

Nations large and small have alike learnt—the bard way—that, 
if great powers are left to pay the lion’s,share of peacekeeping 


RHODESIA 

Not in front of 
the children 

FROM QUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT , 

Salisbury , Wednesday 

“\Y7 HEN i 11 doubt, indaba.” The British 

W commonwealth secretary, Mr 
Arthur Bottomtey, whose attempts to use 
local proverbs to break the ice od his ten- 
day tour of Rhodesia met a surly response 
from 600 chiefs and headmen on Tuesday, 
has fought shy of quoting the indaba slogan. 
It is an old one: it has been resurrected at 
most of the critical moments during the 
75 years of white settlement in Southern 
Rhodesia. But Mr. Bottomtey has acted 
on it. As an informal kind of round-table 
conference, these indabas became respec¬ 
table as sootl as Cecil Rhodes sat on a rock 
in the Matopbs and talked peaci with the 
Matabele. Since then the pattern has been 
followed each time Rhodesia has reached a 
turning point. 

Now, the whole ten-day visit of the com¬ 
monwealth secretary and the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, Lord Gardiner, is one prolonged 
indaba. But most people gloomily predict 
that the fear of a possible white nationalist 
rebellion will remain after the talking has to 
stop on March 3rd. 

Lord Gardiner and Mr Bottomlcy got 
much-simplified advice on how to solve the 
Rhodesian problem from the handful of 
chiefs and headmen who uncharacteristic¬ 
ally, almost insultingly* lectured them on 
Tuesday. In words that echoed the views 
of Mr Jan Smith’s government the chiefs 
declared that Britain was to blame for 
separating them from their “ children ” who 
had formed political parties, filled them: 
selves with theoretical nonsense and were 
now wrecking the country With arson, mur¬ 
der and intimidation. Either Britain should 
“ cut the strings '* and leave the chiefs and 
the Europeans to sort out the country’s 
problems after agreed independence or (as 
one Matabele chief nostalgically suggested) 
they might have to “ call out the ixnpis.” 

Later in the week Mr Bottomlcy was due 
to meet “ the children ”—Mr Joshua Nkomo 
and, in default of the imprisoned Mr 
Ndabaningi, Sfthole, his lieutenants. The 
attitudes ofthese African nationalist leaders 
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Mr Smith and Mr Bottomley start talking 


have been eqqally simple: hold tight to the 
strings, convene a constitutional conference 
and stride 00 to majority rule. But between 
these two extremes, the British ministers 
have received 'a procession of worried 
visitors—three former prime ministers, 
lawyers on> the constitutional council, 
tobacco growers and industrialists—who 
argued that the situation was more complex. 

If, as more Rhodesians are coming to 
believe, Mr Smith is now resolved to take 
independence unilaterally as soon as it 
seems opportune, then this whole indaba 
is a sad sham. Talk of British economic 
sanctions in reprisal for any unilateral 
declaration seems less of a deterrent, to uni¬ 
lateralists thaojt did last year: while their 
opponents conjure up the wolf of future 
poverty, the unilateralists concentrate on 
present proof that Rhodesia did much bet¬ 
ter last year than anyone predicted lit 
the time of the break-up of the former 
federation of Rhodesia and Nyasakmd. 
Instead of an adverse trade balance, there 
was an export surplus of £35 million in 
1964, even though the imports* at £199, 
million, were higher than estimated. . , 

Although an oil refinery is the only, large, 
new industry to be established since the 
end of federation, the government argues 
that its most successful achievement has 
been to restore confidence among Euro¬ 
peans. The main sanction in Britain's hands 
has been the threat td ban Rhodesian 
tobacco, whidh could lose Mr Smith £25 
million in sales to the Commonwealth. The 
edge of this jiccerent has been Runted, 
however, because the tobacco farmers have, 
by a voluntary control scheme, succeeded in , 
reducing their total acreage by nearly* a 


Mr Nkomo waits 


fifth, $0 that they can expect a crop 'eighty 
million pounds fighter than last year's,; it 
should thus command far better prices. This 
would make the Rhodesians less vulnerable 
t6 a Commonwealth boycott and meanwhile 
they hopefully tee larger sales to France and 
Japan, not to mention the communist coun¬ 
tries. Ironically it is believed that some 
Chinese buyers will appear on the auction 
floors next month; the Russians and the 
east Germans are already old-timers, 

But if it is assumed that the die is nor 
finally cast on the issue of independence, 
what can come out of the indaba ? Mr 
Wilson and Mr Bottomley are concerned to 
show progress towards majority rule when. 
they face the Commonwealth leaders in 
June. Both the United Nations and the 
British government have dangled carrots in 
the form of educational aid, but the Rho¬ 
desian Front government has not budged. 

Nevertheless there ate some carrots the 
Rhodesian government would nibble at: 
Sir Cornelius Greenfield is at present in 
London on behalf of the Rhodesian 
treasury exploring $he possibilities of a loan. 
The best that Bottomley and Lord 
(iardiner could achieve before June might 
be a tfiree-way agreement by which, in 
return for some development millions (to 
the Sabi Limpopd irrigation scheme?), Mr 
Smith is persuaded to release Mr Nkomo 
and the 2,500 others from restriction or 
detention. The African nationalists, for their 
parr, might be persuaded to abandon hopes 
of an imminent dbnfercace and instead enrol 
every possibly supporter as a voter under 
the present constitution. The alternative is 
thcend cl all indabas and dreary years of 
hatred and bloodshed. 
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The language of FORTUNE is the language of international 
business and the businessman. Long the most important 
management publication in America, FORTUNE has become a 
major channel of management communication throughout the 
free world. 

FORTUNE International, printed in English, contains the 
same editorial and advertising as in the domestic edition. But 
it differs from the domestic edition by offering a 
special section of international advertising. 

Evidence of how FORTUNE'S values are recognized 
abroad can be found in the quality of the 27,000 
executives outside,of the U.S. and Canada who 
choose to read the magazine. 


More than 60% are in top management—chairmen, manag¬ 
ing directors, corporate owners, and partners. The majority of 
these top managers is in manufacturing, where industrial buy¬ 
ing is centered. 

For more information on how you can translate FORTUNE 
International into profits, contact; 

In Europe; Robert Dumper, Time & Life Building, New Bond 
Street, London W.l, England ... In Japan: Ichiji 
Kufibayashi, FORTUNE, Time-Life International 
Asahi Building, 3, 6-Chome, Ginza Nishi, Chuoku, 
Tokyo, Japan ... In the United States; Thomas 
Curtin, FORTUNE, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, New York 10020. 


i# “ *•» 



FORTUNE International-"The Magazine* of Business Leaders Around the World 
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Here’s what’s going on. 

Everybody's In a do-something mood just 
when Pan Ain’s lower 14 / 21 day summer Jet 
Economy fares are in effect. And there's so 
much new to do in the U.S.A. In New York 
Ihere are new shows on Broadway. A hundred,, 
thousand shops to browse through. New art 
shows, fashion shows, restaurants. Grand 
opera and great concerts. And (he fabulous 
New York World’s Fair, which reopens 
April 21 . This is only New York. There’s lots 
going on in the rest of the country too. 
Niagara Falls is roaring. San Francisco is 
luring people from all over the world. Cities 
everywhere have trade fairs. There's majestic 
Washington. The Grand Canyon. And a 
thousand and one other sights. We have stiafgiu- 
through flights to 15 U.S. cities, coast to coast. 
127 flights a week from Europe —58 from 
London alone! More than any other airline. 

Here’s how much it costs. 

We have travel bargains for you—every where. 
New York, 3 days (including hotel, sight¬ 
seeing, and a World's Fair admi$sion>£ 7 . 18 s. 
Hotel bargains in other cities too. And tour 
bargains! 16 -day tour of New York, Montreal, 
Boston—from £ 146 . Most important: our 
U.S.A. fares have never been lower. You save 
up to £ 65 . 19 s over the peak season fares. Just 
pick your city, then join us. You'll have a 
good feeling, knowing \oifre flying with the 
very best there is. There's no feeling like it. 


These are the round-trip fares from London 


TYPICAL U.S. DESTINATIONS 

14-21 Day Jet 
Rainbow 
Economy Fare 

NEW YORK 

£107.3s. 

BOSTON 

£t04.13s. 

PHILADELPHIA 

£114.8s. 

WASHINGTON 

£118.18s. 

DETROIT 

£124.2s. 

CHICAGO 

£133.19s. 

LOS ANGELES 

£210.1 s. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£210.1 s. 

SEATTLE/TACOMA i 

£178.19s. 

PORTLAND | 

£187.13s. 

DALLAS 1 

£166.12s. 

HOUSTON 

£172.5s. 

ATLANTA 

£142.138. 

NEW ORLEANS ! 

£159.14s. 


Valid mote day 1 of ihe week except dyimt <.«' um peak p*iio<-lv 


Call your Pan Am Travel Agent, Or call us* # 
193 Piccadilly, W.L Tel: REG 7292 



World's most experienced airline 

FIRST ON THF ATLANTIC f 1RST tN . AHN AMf Nll‘A 
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This time the meeting seems equally 
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easy assumptions about, its postponement 
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suspects, that here, as w.pdpr 4 j*eet*bn|, 
they dip, not see their way clp* Lt 
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are possible ; toe ^rumours 
ccmJng out o£ ^ioscoWy mostly via Bdgrai 
have been contradictory. That the Russians 
themselves have refrained, from making any 
publicity for their conference, even on 
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occasions when it might have seemed appro- 
priat^rmight bra WgfiThat the meeting is ' 
again being quietly dropped. Pi}t on the 
whole it $eem$ ratjjj^^ that it will 

go forward, : f^diiiilii^^|L ; second time 
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apparently could—the accusation that they 
have made the split in the communist move¬ 
ment permanent*- They -have- placed -the 
greatest emphasis on communist, unity, 
although in North Vietnam Mr Kosygin did 
admit that setting up a world communist 
system and stabilising “ really comradely 
rclatiinj^’^ya^ <'a ajtd Joug 

cleaV hew this prgeess would 

*■> rn f i 


process' 

It is net 


go ahead with the meeting 
will hot be because th^y tl, .... ( , 

th^m to deal f more successfully with X. 
Chinese, but singly in order fo try to pre¬ 
vent their slipping control over d3C f i ^ 
munist raqvetpent from slipping any further. 
It seems unlikely that they will bry to re- 
assert their pre-eminence very pctiuiffpfy, or 
tbat vl if they do try, they,Will have much 
success., r ./ / ./ , u , ^ 
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ISRAEL, 


. " ■ ' V Vf 

your enemy 


come ; so will the pro-Russian wing of the 
Brazilian party. The Poles have doubts about 
a world communist meeting, but will almost 
certainty send a delegation to Moscow. The 
Italians' definitely disapprove but are going 
to Moscow to put forward their‘ views. 
Thfe British want?‘the meeting postponed, 
but may go to Mdscow^ fbr the same reason 
as the Italians. 

The Cubans are ^wavering. The 
Rumanians have said they will not go unless 
everyone else does, which amounts to a 
refusal. In the Peking icttttp sbt parties will 
stay away— China, Alb&nia, North Korea, 
North Vietnam* fapah^uA Indonesia. Con- 
edvabiy, but im^baUy/ the Vietxiamese 
might change th 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN! ISRAEL 

A t least Mr Levi' Eshkol now knots’ the 
Sttength of his opponents 1 inside 
Mhpai, Israeli' ruling party. At the party’s 
ahnukf convention which ended on Febru¬ 
ary 22nd* 43 per bent* of the delegates 
supported Mr Ben-Gurion’s demand for a 
judicial enquiry into the “ Lavon affair v 
(that1s 3 to try once more VO find out whether 
or not Mr Lavotl, as minister Of defence; was 
responsible for a disastrous security inci¬ 
dent in 1954) Bnd 37 per cent of the dele¬ 
gates supported Mr Ben-Gurioh\s attempt 
to end tne projected electoral pact between 
Mapai and the left-wing Achduth 1 Avodah 
party. The prime minister won through all 
right, but the size of the minority group 
surprised even its own leaders. 


modify Israel's'system of proportional ; re- 
presentarion .and he has strong a^ppqrt for 
this insider.the ruling party* But.nis,| 


posals are fiercely 
parties—including 


pro- 

d.by ihe smaller 
luth Avodah. 


Mr Eshkol steadily 
flans, rej 


ily pushed 
ecdngaU 


forward with 
compromises 


hia own pla 

propdsed by the dissident factum." Above 
all he refused to allow a separate vote cm 
the cpiestkm of electoral imm. Mr Bcti- 
Gunon has loog been seeking a way to 


In the end, the convention)was asked to 
choose between Mr Eshkol’s proposed elec¬ 
toral agreement with Achdutn Avodah and 
a carefully worded alternative proposal that 
negotiations should continue* betweenMile 
two parties on condition < that’ Achduth 
Avodah conceded the electoral reform Issoe, 
What this .proposal amounted to wapiti 
fact, a bid to out off relations. ' 

At one point in the convention, Mr Bed 4 
Gurion attacked Acftduth Avodbh as a 
faction riven with sectionalism that wtMtld 
be 41 especially • dangerous in Histadrut, 
where there is more demogogy than any¬ 
where else." Qecdons for Hufthdrut (the 
general federation of labour) are due in 
May; their result will do more than any¬ 
thing else to decide d»e direction 'mat 
Mapai takes in future.-^ 
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Snakes and 
(adders on the 
farfn 


FROM A CORKKSPONIX-NT RfcciENTLY' IM dirNA 

A bout the Matt of agriculture 

there is an almost complete dearth of 
hard facts, but a horde of pseudo-facts that 
reveal almost nothing except some activity 
of some hind. The, superficial evidence of 
one's eyes, however, suggests that after two 
decent harvests Chinese agriculture may be 
over the worst. 

In the dries people seem to be adequately 
fed. There are shortages of cooking-oil and 
sugar, but grain rations arc said to be more 
than adequate for most, milk and butter 
prices were cut last spring, and the shops 
are crammed with fruit and vegetables at 
prices that seem moderate when compared 
with current wage levels in the factories. 
Even in the villages standards seem quire 
high by Asian reckoning. There is indeed 
a marked difference between town and 
country, and between the fur collars of the 
rural party officials and the blue denims of 
the ordinary peasant, but the difference is 
not gross. Standards seem to be slowly 
rising in those communes that can be 
visited, and, so far as one can gather, con¬ 
ditions are much the same through the 
country. 

Foreign observers suggest that the com¬ 
mune as a method of organising agriculture 
has virtually been abandoned. This may be 
true, but the brief experience of your cor¬ 
respondent suggests a morg. varied pattern. 
Certainly the very large commune has gone, 
and with it the dreams of a new social 


order ; so, apparently, has the idea of inte¬ 
grated local • agricultural and industrial 
development. In some areas, the brigade 
or work team; may now overshadow the 
rather weak commune to which it belongs 
but in others it is still the commune that 
seems to be the key unit through which to 
exercise party control. Obtain vital supplies, 
undertake public works and so on. 

In one commune, for example, although 
the brigade was responsible for accountancy, 
the accounting was in fact based on tasks 
determined and controlled by the commune. 
This particular commune had begun a 
variety of non-agricultural activities, rang¬ 
ing from supplying various internal needs, 
topkiding a machine workshop, to setting 
up industrial enterprises with the aim of 

S ' iding ancillary services for local urban 
stry. These enterprises drew on com- 
ittiitie labour in slack seasons but generally 
operated air independent units which 
happen to be*it up is the commune. 

Careful inquiries failed to elicit much 
information about the seven per cent of 
commune acreage set aside for private plots; 
and reques ts a rutal market to wit¬ 
ness the saJOjppi’ivitte produce were always 



politely evaded. But the generally more 
conservative policy now being followed, 
ndng to party militants to 
peasant,? dqes no^ acem. 
► a^ftafcihy significant itvSvai of 
Nor. was it possible to 
jr ^yas still scarce in . 
st- Students from Shanghai 

ydig|ig.;{)e6ij^e‘irom other cities still 
jd%ifully",mop. out: to the countryside to 
^dp at No doubt they are 

more trouble than they are worth— 
particularly wtjen, as one commune director 
said, they put in only a token stint of one 
or two days.' But this is probably more 
of a psychological exercise to suppress fac¬ 
tious tendencies, qr an attempt to relieve 
educated unemployment, than evidence of 
the need for rural labour. 

The extension of rural services goes on— 
schools (full-time for children and., part* 
time for their parents) radio, clinks, 
cinemas and so on. Travelling by night 
through the countryside one. does not see 
many lights—apart from four powerful 
searchlights playing games, with a mock 
U2. This may be due to peasant frugality 
rather than lack of fuel or power. But the 
scale of the agricultural problem remains 
immense. The small strip fields of the 
south have still to be merged into more 
manageable units. In Kwangtung which 


remains qne WWJMK 

to handle, tough party organisers tiave to 

be drafted in from 
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Witter‘coni 
, taken;: *iac<? 1949, 
ravages of nearly a 
have only marginally, 
tragic vulnerability jpf 

disasters. Throughout me ‘country/rood 
stocks have to be, low in ordep to maintain 
the cittern level, of consumption ; tfieri 'yj 1 
be nothing to spar? Jf next yearV crop is 
even slightly below gycifge*, 

Estimates by foreign" observers t^c 

. actual increase of. fatqji production Jast year 
range from 3 to 8, per cent. .(OiScWfjs the 
year was the “ best since liberation.,") 
Wheat, particularly the early crop, seems 
to have done best; the rice crop was ade¬ 
quate ; but ixmon did not do so well aiid 
raw cotton imports will have to make 
up the deficit if China is to raounue 
expanding its textile exports. Still, the 
experience of the last two years suggests 
that progress is being made, very slowly, 
towards an agriculture that will expand just 
ahead of the population increase and thus 
provide the necessary equilibrium for 
industrial growth. 


SUDAN 

His own good 
name 

W hkk the Sudanese not, at core, a 
steady people, they might have 
been knocked into silliness by the two 
disappointments that hit them on black 
Thursday, February i8th. High hopes had 
been pinned on a conference, arranged to 
begin that day at Juba between the Arab 
northern Sudanese and the black southern 
ones. Then came the double blow. The 
conference was postponed, and Mr Khalifa's 
transitional government collapsed. 

Of the two major issues involved, that 
of north-and^south reconciliation is much 
the more profound. But it is a chronic 
problem, while the government crisis was 
acute. . There was therefore ia measure of 
relief when, after several unsuccessful cast¬ 
ings, Mr Khalifa was able to announce on 
February 23 rd that he had formed a new 
government. It is not to everyone’s liking, 
but at least it is a government. And as the 
Sudanese know, so long as there is no gov¬ 
ernment—even a week without one was 
unnerving—the country is in danger of 
either a political take-over by the Mahdi’s 
Ultima party or a fullblown coup by the 
array. f 

The new team of ministers is based on 
existing apolitical parties and not, as the 



Sirr el Khaim el Khalifa 


former 011c was, on a big happy family 
system of representatives from all walks of 
life. The effect is to have shorn the gov¬ 
ernment of those communists or near- ; 
communists who held, their posts by virtue 
of their professional or trade-union stand¬ 
ing. With seven posts between them, the 
Islamic „ Charter Front (the Umma, 
National Unionists and Moslem Brothers) 
predominates; but the bias towards 
religious conservatism is* up to a point, 
corrected by. the presence of three 4 
southern ministers and the middle-of-the- 
road prime ministfer himself. The com¬ 
munists refused the single seat they were 



. It’s fine ripe bailey that gives 
character to Johnnie Walker, die best-selling 
Scotch whisky under the sun * 
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burn water* 3*000- the local distillery to be made into When you’ve got the best barley* Bay it here* or anywhere. Johnnie 
:* and ripe* golden bar- malt whisky that will be blended there’s no sense in spoiling it* Walker sells in 165 countries... Its 
re* magically blended* into Johnnie Walker. The character The barley in the Johnnie Walker familiar square bottle Scotch 
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You’re sweeping toward America in TWA Royal Ambassador first 
Class when the purser slips a wide screen into place. A special, 
hidden projector silently comes to We—on goes a first-run movie 
—and you enjoy the fastest hour and a half you've ever experienced 
in a transatlantic Jet I Full-length films by Inflight Motion Pictures 
are an exclusive op all TWA flights to the U.S.A. Mostly,In color, 


they’re great entertainment—an exciting addltlonin the renowned 
tradition of our dining and service en route.. And just a dollar in 
Economy 1 (If you want to work or nap, go ahead—without our ear¬ 
phones you won't hear the sound.) Next trip, take In the show on 
the only airlirwservlng Europe, Africa, Asia and 70 major U.S. cities. 
Call your Travel Agent and specify TWA—Traps World Airlines I 
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ffim k "the u&mS testae \ 
r tteuld not take part, 
r Khalifa would nave liked to include 
two seats for workers’ organisations, but the 
parties stoutly objected. Me has got him* 
a^f a ftfece toonpogeneous government than 
fhe prencusohe, and the anhy is said to 
approve qf this. But he has had to leave 
out in the cold the left-wing groups who 
contributed greatly to bringing down the 
military regime last October. A lot of 
professional people, who made up the heart 
and soul of that effort, feel bewildered. The . 
small hard core of real communists have - 
staged minor riots in Khartoum and some.; 
provincial towns. 

It was the resurgent Umma—whose Stal-' 
warts from the country, pouring into Khar* ; 
tcum ostensibly for Queen Elizabeth’s visit, 
have been a cautionary spectacle—that 
forced these government changes. The party 
was angered by communist attempts to get 
elections delayed. The outgoing left-wing . 
ministers had been badgering Mr Khalifa 
to give up all thought of elections before 
solving the southern problem. This could 
have meant an interminable wait and the 


REPORT, 

* wi«pa*^ tnaixkte- . 

-vrfwk to arrtrige elections as soon as' 
it ponlbfy can. 

even if there had been a successful north- 
south conference at Juba, it is doubtful 
whether the south could ^ayc been jfdcpd 
up for ele<^orii b^ riie date mmmt 
ment still airffs kt—April *i$t; The riorth- 
ern registers, with new women voters 
attached to them, are still far from complete. 
Southern registers do not exist. But there 
has always been the alternative solution of 
reserving seats for the southerners that they 
could fill later on when they were ready. 

The Juba conference did not materialise 
mainly because the Anya Nya southern ter* 
rorists refused to respond to an appeal by 
the southern leaders of the Sudan African 
National Union (Sanu) to lay down their 
arms* In addition, there was a split in Sanu 
itself about whether, after all, the conference 
was a good thing. Finally some northerners 
got qualms of their own, and, in a bicker 
of second thoughts and mind changing, the 
whole project went to dust. 

In the ordinary way a transitional care-. 
taker government would not be expected to 
solve so gigantic a problem as that of the 
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-of dfecdte 
iy, which*' if 
give the 
with a legal- 


reputation 
trusted by 
encouraged 
within ms 
now make 
caretaker 
necessary 
for a new 
set up at k 
south thee 
ised authority* v;V 
The govemmeiit 4 ks 4 lough ride before 
it. The conununifor. ^"mf to ewjWit the 
country's ecootinlfe dpeultics. Through 
the general tra&nas 

taken a sharp dfyt doWpwttrds and erftfon, 
Sudan's mainstayh in f lbkd way. Ncg a 
single bale ha*y$ \imx mi this year^Thc 
crop has bee^dm^-.lHiwe second JS*ce 
to excited *mong ike 

tenants and -l^pnet them hick 

on tbc job ag^kr'ijhd.ll'iHpy their potitkai 
grievances at having no (wigfc in the govern* 
tnetit, will taketU the pitoe minister’s dex¬ 
terity. Their esnSdenctj: like, that ,uf the 
sOuthemersj Will now rest almost exclu¬ 
sively on the force of his elm good name. 


MALAYSIA 


Red experiment 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 

I N 1957, on the eve of Malaya’s indepen¬ 
dence, Mr Chin Peng, the secretary- 
general of the .Malayap, oommunist party, 
emerged from Bis jungle hide-out to assure 
Tunku Abdul $ahman^who wasthenchief 
mmistef, that lua “ liberation army ” would, 
lay down its arms once Malaya became 
independent He was as good as his word ; 
after twelve years of bitter guerrilla fighting 
against the British, the communist revolt 
came to an end and Chin Pengand his army 
retired discreetly to the Thai frontier. 
He knew that to continue the battle 
would mean civil war on a racial basis 
since the Malayan communist party is 
almost exclusively Chinese. 

Since then, until this month, there has 
been no direct action by the communists 
in Malaya or Singapore. But on February 
13th, communist demonstrators, using the 
opposition Socialist Front, appear to have 
deliberately challenged the police in Kuala 
Lumpur. From the way they did it, it is 
likely that their aim was to probe public 
and police reaction to a controlled defiance 
of authority. They wanted to find^out how 
much the Tunku’s regime was disliked, and 
they wanted to find out how efficient the 
government might be in handling unruly 
crowds. They knew, or at least the older 
ones did, how the British behave ; they did 
not know how the Malaysian authorities 
would react. They know now, and the 
knowledge can brifig ^em nocowtfofi 
The pretext for the "riots was the govern¬ 
ment’s last-minute refusal tO f afibto^ the 
Socialist Front (which shelters many com¬ 



munists without officially including the 
communist party) to stage a demonstration 
marking the anniversary of the arrest of » > 
former leader. It is not at all infrequent 
for inspected communists to be picked up f 
by the police and imprisoned without trial, 
over the years at least 25 senior front 
officials have been arrested. In the past 
month or so, relations between the front 
and the Tunku have got much worse : on 
January 20th, the Tunku warned the 
Labour party of Malaya (the stronger, and 
mainly Chinese, faction in the front) that 
if it went too far in its anti-Malaysia cam- , 
palgn “ we will attend to them.” The front 
decided to meet this challenge. 

On the morning of the chosen day, after 
a meeting at the Socialist Front head- 

? [uarters in Kuala Lumpur, some of the 
ront leaders tried to call the procession off. 
But by then they were no longer in control. 
From the front's offices, hundreds of red 
flags and banners were tossed to the crowd 
below. “ Unity is strength,” yelled some¬ 
body over a loudspeaker. The night before, 
the capital had developed a mysterious rash 
of home-made posters denouncing Malaysia, 
new taxes and many other grievances. A 
ragged procession began to form. 

Soon came the police with their tear gas. 
The soldiers set up road blocks. The army 
chief of staff and the inspector general of 
police observed the scene from a helicopter. 

Bto tftr& iKfllrs the police claimed that 
they had the situation under control.. About 
345 people had been arrested. 

But most of the demonstrators were 


allowed to go home after, paying a small 
fine. The rignfcsat fact about these 
4k riots ” was that there were no casualties 
and no struggle between the police and 
those arrested. Above all, there was no 
sign that the public was willing to have its 
feelings whipped up to Violence. 

True, there are genuine grievances and 
tensions. The Tunku and Singapore's 
prime minister, Mr Lee Kuan Yew, are 
continually reminding each other of the 
dangers of communalism. Bill at the Kuala 
Lumpur demonstration there were no 
clashes between races, lids, together with 
the evidence of the smooth working of 
Malaysia's law-keeping machinery, was the 
salutary lesson for Malaya's communists. 
This is not to say that they will not try 
again, and try harder* andther day. 


European Trends 

The second issue. /ust out. includes • 

• A GUIDE TO THE LATEST EUROPEAN 
TARIFF CUTS 

• AN ACCOUNT OF THE CEREALS PRICE 
AGREEMENT 

• AN ARTICLE ON THE EEC AND 
SOUTHERN EUROPE 

• DETAILED FIGURES OF INTRA EFTA TRADE 
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The way into over thirty different countries 


There are over 100 of these doors in more than 30 
different countries all round the world. In Europe 
you will find them in London, Amsterdam, Athens, 
Brussels, Frankfurt, Geneva, Milan and Paris, 
Think what this meansforyouroverseas busin¬ 
ess. Each branch is staffed by experts who will 
keep you posted on local conditions. And, even 
more important, their advice will be geared to 
yo«M>wn specific trading problems. They, will 
furnish you with lists of prospective agents and 
buyers, and help solve yourcollection and trans¬ 


fer problems. In fact you .can have a complete 
staff of experts in every part of the world to help 
your overseas business. 

. The two branches in London which are your 
entry to this international service are at 117 Old 
Broad Street, E.C.2 (LON 1221) and 17 Bruton 
Street, W.1 (MAY 6GQD). Drop in and talk things 
over—we’ll be delighted to see.you. - 
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Tutor'.ik- the balance of paymta&of 

J 'Siam- is id'; many 

rmidedc Johtoon has defidte^wfee 

accounfc/tfcverin rtoofledmfem^ 

Outflows of capital 1 bj^b so rag sB®!^ 
in fact; 5 a some ways to a I^WaNMwed ito^jhatige oticwL^sa 
example, each hank with MNai%«ai^ being McfwSk 
will be a Either & af the end of the year the amount outstanding 
on its foreign loans, iuCftfding, bvCfc' cpnhdetoi! s with 

American than 1 V'pq oaft"higher 1 twn : '.U/was 

at the end of last year. Banks "iretoltf cbtrfcat kindly borrowers 
from the leps developed CountrJto ab$ alsoj'thosfc fr^to Cariad^, 
Japan and the United ^jg^hxi—bdt K tfl' TAhfcytofe $ f ‘pet ,ceot 
target, if a b&nk has already expanded its fb^eigH lbaris in the 
first six weeks of this year to the target figure or higher, that Is 
just hard luck. It need not cut off all new-lending, but repayments 
must still brihg it‘to the target figure by December 3 m. Should 
all banks attaSi the target, ther Outflow of capital on bank loan 
account would drop from $!*’ billion in 196410 $500 million in 
1965—Or enough in this sector done to cut in half 1964's deficit 
on the balance of payments. " 

As for industrial corporations, the four to five hundred doing a 
sizeable amount of international business are bbing asked to draw 
up their own individual balances of payments. Regardless of 
whether a firm is a tffct Wrier of dollars, through exports, by returns 
on investments hr by Other means, or a net spender of dollars, it 
is asked to show an improvement in its own balance ©f payments 
of 15 to 20 per cent over the year. This can come in a number 
of ways and is by no means limited to curbing direct investment 
abroad; thus it is possible that the United States could improve 
its balance of payments sharply without any significant let-up in 
the corporate tK invasion” of Europe that has so annoyed General dc 
Gaulle and others. The new Secretary of Commerce, Mr John 
Connor, has no intention of barring firms from getting into foreign 
markets where they feel such a move is necessary to keep them 
competitive. But some of the outlays, other than direct investment, 
on which corporations are asked to save could prove ’ painful 
abroad. For example, they arc urged to use American shipping 
and insurance, presumably regardless of cost They are told to 
keep their outstanding liquid balances abroad 8t a level no higher 
than that of the end of 1964 and preferably to bring them down 


to the level of the end of 1963. 

In short, this programme is a far cry from the generalised attack 
by exhortation, particularly tx> export more, that Britain has .been 
used to for years. The President and his advisers have not only 
spelled out in detail what is required. They have also said 
explicitly that the programme will mean “ passing up a few oppor¬ 
tunities for profit V and, will “ invplve some pain.” As it appears, 
however, the pain will not b^great^-or, at least, not for large 
firms. It wiU scarcely shake an oil company tp the 

roots to invest some idle cash In United States Treasury bills at 
the sacrifice of the extra three-eighths of one per pent in interest 
which is available in the Euro-dotyir market, though it may shake 
the pride of the corporate treasurer. As for the banks, the linger 
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at ittiti’ Ipay be quiife happy to curb that 1 Iff 
jj^KgandfiflboSj! ' SoApttb icC^nr loans had befao to 4 i6i4d 

S«rf*acw#s Wall 'Sbe^'I^Ah 
iic>W l o£ ;‘^Sfti ! e : t t .W&t b£an 'exempfibn^ fromdk 
ca^e the rinjblerd if doing wtut th^ bariks wanted to 
-rthat is, to.'jurH doWn a jEpiirellA.boalT4^RP^\$ofi^^ 1 1 

Vbtt, tfenVfc to he made to this. &tttortiiri&i ; y ? 

Tbe fifst th^ tp Pq said is that/in spite <f ao*te' 
toacticms both at brio* arid a woad* hoc esdfts tor 

assuming tba( it will dot work. The pubticci^^ Ipadiftp 

businessmen and bankers have been almost uniformly foptinble, 
dr at legist pot Critical, although sotoe ef them wquld faiW pre¬ 
ferred '^remedy of higher imeren a t«t^ and tigbt^r nlQii^, 1 Oven 
at the Ah to ’shutting off the boom to hdtrfe. Mai^liitoJovd 
would , haye becn the cries ;iof “ “ 

President* Kbofbvelt Or . WtoK^ht 

Kennedy, had P ut forward sdch a programme.* 
of busiinessinen in Mr Johnson is far greater tteitt V &y 
critic President ‘ in thi/century. What {s more, wyttpreitd 

recognition that the payments ^lefidt dimply has tO be .cfiirimated 
and that direct controls will probably foiloW if tfie present pro¬ 
gramme fails to work. 

Assuming that it does work, the improvement in the h&Unce 
of payments is likely to be dramatic. The outflow of private 
capital in all forms last year Was $6.3 billion, up $2 billion 
from the year before, arid was the r $ole f reason why a big 
increase in exports failed to achieve a Corresponding reduction in 


the deficit. It is true, 
of course, that in the 
past improvements in 
one sector or another 
have been thwarted by 
an unexpected deteri¬ 
oration in some other 
sector; this year a big 
drop in capital outflow 
might in part be offset 
by a reduction in the 
trade surplus. There 
is no guarantee that the 
new programme will 
balance the interna¬ 
tional accounts alto¬ 
gether this year. But 
if it works, as now 
seems reasonably Hkely, 
it might achieve this 
and would certainly re¬ 
duce the deficit sharply. 

The programme does 
raise-two related ques¬ 
tions which , have only 
begun to be asked in 
Washington. The first 
is the old-fashioned one. 
about interference with 
free markets. If a Brit¬ 
ish insurance company 
16 able to offer , better 
coverage at cheaper 
rates for international 
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freight, is the “ftW tfcfa” $ystem[ £ serve* ies* i \ 3 f , 
faring the ineuragoe fayef |o6 the Puptet ! <MoaML* cm- ; 
paoy or tfa l^ “ buy America * ? True, 

compromise with the principle of lowest cost fas already gone far. 

It almost take* $ decision by the Secretary of Defence to permit a 
naval ship to buyanew ribbon for an Olivetti typewriter, Paki¬ 
stanis are reluctantly using American steel products in *pite of 
their coat because American aid is available only for the purchase 
of Ameiican products. The system of fixed exchange rate's and 
of , tfa dollar as a reserve currency has taken its toll of the market 
principle and is po^cxactiqg an additional w voluntary ” price. The 
fsqt remains that tittytoju a profound contradiction between the 
labours of the American nbgotiators in Geneva for freeing trade in 
the Kennedy Round of tariff reductions and the equally fervent 
labours of the Commerce Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board for restricting exports of capital and invisible foreign 
transactions through the voluntary balance of payments programme. 

The related question is how long this interference with the profit 
motive can fa expected to last. Naval supply quartermasters and 
Pakistani financial officials can comply because they have orders 
to do ao. Probably American businesses will fall into line for a 
while, partly from respect for the national interest, partly because 
they do not want, to be singled but as sinners and partly because 
they fear something worse, even though compliance may put a 
financial strain on some of the smaller companies. But one day, 
presumably, the dyke will burst: once the fellow down the road 
has broken the rules, it becomes " moral *’ to break the rules 
oneself. This is a comment, not on morality, but on the profit 
system; it may not be easy to live for long with a halfway profit 
system, even if the amounts at issue are not all that large. 

And yet, given the forbidding choipe of options that so often 
face governments, the President’s programme is at least under¬ 
standable. It is the programme of a country that, as everyone 
knows, is competitive in most goods and services, believes in free 
markets, abhors direct exchange controls, spends much money on 
helping other countries and defending the free world, has enor¬ 
mous long-term assets to go with its still large stock of gold and 
is in no serious sense inflating at home. Its liquidity, as everyone 
also knows, is declining and the country is trying to stop the decline 
in a way that no classical economist would approve. The people 
who do approve, or at least do not disapprove violently, are those, 
both Americans and foreigners, who would suffer by a real exertion 
of power in Washington. 
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trymgtokill 
We bavenever resorted 
to no such thing as 
violence.” 

If itfie dispute ’-Jjfe- 
tween the two factions 
? is to be, pleasured v in 
termsof pdwer,tfare is 
no real contest. Mr 
Muhammad’s Black 
Muslims, who for tpx 
purposes are classified 
as a religious organisa¬ 
tion, are said to num¬ 
ber more than too^ooo. 
They publish a news- 
paper, Muharrtmad 
Speaks , broadcast bn 
local wireless stations, run a variety of small retail businesses and 
enjoy a fat, tax-exempt bank account. Mr Mtthammad’s hold over 
his followers, embracing temporal as well as spiritual matters, is 
all-encompassing. By comparison, the Organisation of Afro- 
American Unity is negligible. It has almost no funds and fewer 
than a thousand members. Yet, to the Black Muslims, Malcolm X 
was a decided threat. 


First of all, as Mr Muhammad’s former deputy he had been 
privy to many of the Muslims’ secrets. He could refute the sham 
religious nature of its Mohammedanism and it was rumoured that 
he had collected unsavoury data about Mr Muhammad’s private 
life. Furthermore, once Malcolm X had defected, his eloquence 
and his shrewd intelligence made him a serious potential competitor. 
Threats were made on his life and several of his supporters were 
attacked by loyal Black Muslims. But, most important of all, he 
was intent upon using religious fervour for political ends. By and 
large the other Negro leaders in the country speak the middle-class 
language of white officials. They have all been trained in the same 
schools and are governed by the same aspirations. It is precisely 
because of this that they cannot penetrate the urban masses in the 
North, the Negroes who, because of their lack of education and 
skills, are cut off from the white community. These are the people 
the Black Muslims often reach with a mixture of religiosity and 
Negro nationalism. 


Without Malcolm X 

NLW YORK 

T he assassination last Sunday of Malcolm X, the articulate black 
nationalist leader, seems to have come straight out of Holly¬ 
wood’s gangster films: the victim a perfect target on the 
platform, a loud diversionary struggle between two men in the 
crowded audience, and then the guns blazing away from at least 
three different points, all at relatively close range. In life, which 
at times imitates the cinema with uncomfortable faithfulness, the 
next sequence of events is predictable; retaliation and revenge. 
Malcolm X’s followers have assumed that the killers were members 
of the rival Black Muslims, an important Negro nationalist move¬ 
ment with headquarters in Chicago. Presumably the destruction 
of the Black Muslim mosque in Harlem on Monday was the first 
of a series of retaliatory measures. Now, if the cinema is any 
guide, members;of Malcolm X’s Organisation bf Afro-American 
Unity will attempt to even the score by eliminating the Black 
Muslims’ leader, 67-year-old Mr Elijah Muhammad* perhaps at 
the group’s convention in Chicago, this weekend. However, Mr 
Muhammad, flanked by his own guards, has assured the press: 


These are the people Malcolm X might have reached also. He 
had been the leading public figure in the Black Muslims, responsible 
for convening to the cause no less a figure than Mr Cassius Clay, 
the boxing champion. Moreover, Malcolm X commanded a 
national, indeed an international, audience. His call to violence 
and his political extremism, were exactly what was likely to 
appeal to young militants among Negro intellectuals as well as to 
Negro criminals. His credentials were impeccable. He had been 
a narcotic addict, a ponce and a thief, but he also had a spell-binding 
presence on a platform. His advantage over the other Negro 
leaders lay in the very fact that he was unencumbered with the 
principles which the educated man, black or white, never questions. 

Malcolm X was hi this sense potentially dangerous. The Negro 
leaders in the civil rights movement were apprehensive lest he 
hitch part of tfa movement to his own violent engine. At the 
same time they recognised that the threat of action by the Negroes 
who have literally nothing to lose was a useful Weapon to brandish 
at the white political leaders' who urged patience and understand¬ 
ing. Soon a day may come when orthodox Negro leaders will miss 
Malcolm X solely. For he might have been able to harness the 
pdfticai energy of the Negroes in the North. He was a revolu¬ 
tionary ; the civil rights leaders are still reformers. 
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Coming from a bank between 
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may surprise you. 

But then again, our entire in* 
ternational operation is pretty 
surprising. ^ 

For one 1 thing, we do more in¬ 
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more overseas facilities, than any 
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convenience, a subsidiary in New 
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Add to this our 3,100 ctifcret» 
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A bank that can serve you any* 
where in the world. 
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Shell specialise in the versatile, # 
high-emciency Shemicafe for which 
industry is constantly finding 
exciting new uses.Today, more and 
more good products certainty do begin 
with Shell f <*^Chewica(s. 
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Shell Chemical Company Limited A 
and Petrochemicals Limited are * 
wholly-owned subsidiaries of the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group. 

Shell Chemical Company's 
three operating divisions are: 
Industrial Chemicals, Agricultural 
and Plastics & Rubbers. 

Marketing through Regional Offices 
offers the friendly serviceusually 
associated with a small company— 
and all the advantages of dealing . 

with a big international group, 


♦Thai Plant Manager featured In this advancement it baaed on an executive at the Cauingten Work* el Petrechemigali iJmlpd. 

He it 30, maeled wtib 4 children, end hee a degree m Chamtatry from King's Cottage, London. Ha has a staff oft IS people. <e 
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Write to the Information Officer, Shall Chemical Company .Limited, Shall Centra, Downstream Building London S,E,t 
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Good News About Taxes 

T he news of fresh tax concessions for 1 business was teased, with 
some adroitness, just before its representatives met .President 
Johnson to discuss the sacrifices which they are being asked to 
make on the altar of the balance of ioteroadonal payments; But 
the underlying reason for treating^depreciatioo of hew plant and 
equipment more liberally for tax purposes is the desire'to avoid 
any drop inbuainess spending otf new facilities at horae. Without 
the new regulations taxes on business would have risen this, year 
by over $600 million. In *962 President Kennedy encouraged 
businessmen to modernise their facilities by allowing them to write 
off new plant and equipment more rapidly for tax purposes. For 
example, if the “useful life” of a $loOyOQo machine had been 
fixed at ten years (allowing its owner to claim a deduction of 
$10,000 in each year) this “ life ” might have been cut to five years, 
permitting deductions of $20,000 a year for the shorter period. 
During a three-year transitional period, which for most firms ended 
this year, no checks were made to see that businessmen were 
actually replacing their facilities as rapidly as they claimed to be 
doing on their tax returns. 

Studies made for the Treasury suggested, however, that some 
60 per cent of the firms claiming the larger deductions would not 
be able to justify them under the existing rules. These rules have 
now been relaxed so that there will be no increase in taxes this 
year for 95 per oent of the firms involved ; in effect the transitional 
period has been extended by about twelve years although the rules 
will be tightened a trifle more each year. Some businessmen, 
looking this gift-horse in the mouth, complain that it is too com¬ 
plicated ; others would like Congress, instead of the Treasury, to 
regulate deductions for depreciation. 

Congress is more susceptible to outside pressures. One of the 
reasons why the Administration is so secretive about what excise 
taxes arc to be cut on July m is to discourage the lobbyists from 
industry, already buzzing about the Capitol like bees around a 
jam-pot. The ostensible reason is that if people knew that cars, 
for example, were t<fbe cheaper, they might hold off buying new 
ones. AH that the Administration has proposed so far is a reduction 
of $1.75 billion in taxes which now bring in about $5 billion a 
year; it will not grieve too much if Congress increases the cut to 
$2.5 billion. Indeed it is urging Congress to work out in advance 
a scheme for reducing income taxes temporarily if this should 
become necessary to prevent a recession. One final morsel of good 
news for the economy is that taxpayers are not going to end the tax 
year owing the Treasury as much as had been feared. Last year's 
tax cut was spread over two years, but Congress cut the withholding 
rate by the full amount in March. Prudently, many taxpayers did 
not take advantage of this, so that only about an additional $500 
million—not $i;5 billion—will have lb be extracted from them on 
April 15th. * ' 
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Ingfidd. Yet while fdelrtlsw are arguing about the Iffl&pretatitibs 
to b^ ^ut upon the excdfcnr pktures turned in by Ranger IT after 
its dazrimg performance (bMy ig riffles off target after 1x^4,000- 
roile journey), the New 7&Ht fmes took the octarion fombr&tac 
that/since instruments w£re performing so toll* them Wasiitt tbe 
more reason tb gosloyriybnl^ ; r 

No doubt ‘about k^PrpJtki ApoH^ js rhakiiig haste slowly. ftfs 
abopt eighteen momhVbelund the schedule ‘ originally thought 
necessary toWe) the deadliri^ set by Rrttkleht jfcfhnedy in tg6j 
—an American oh the moot! by th^efid bf tl^ decade. The tbriaefo^s 
Mr James 'Webb, ttead of the National Abfohaurics arid Space 
Administration', insists that the target date may still be kept--as 
long as Congress does riot go in for any more of the dta$tl$ cutting 
which last year'put a halt to the previously dizzy tyte of growth 
of NASA’s budget—about $1 billfbn a year for several ybars.' ’Ip 
fact, NASA’s request for funds for : the year beginning bn /lily ist 
is a brave attempt to keep \hk moon race going wjfile accepting 
that Congress and the public are losing intereSt l and that ‘ the 
President is. counting pennies. The agcncjr has askedfor $ 5-3 
billion for 1966, only $10 million more than it received for the 
current fiscal year which began last July* Yet soriifc analy$ts of 
space politics think that NASA has pruned just those projects 
which Congress will be most eager to restore—programmes to 
develop a large solid-fuelled rocket, for, example, and small nuclear 
reactors for 9pace. U ' ' 

Because of its self sacrifices, NASA has been able to scrape 
together funds for the beginning of an enormous new undertaking 
this year—Project Voyager—to land scientific instruments on Mars 
by 1971 (at an eventual cost of $1.25 billion). A foretaste of this 
venture may be had, if all goes well, in July when Mariner IV 
will pass the planet and relay photographs back to earth. Mean¬ 
while even apart from 
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Ranger, . NASA has 
chalked up several other 
accomplishments this 
month, notably a winged 
satellite called Pegasus 
hurled by a powerful 
Saturn I rocket (pre¬ 
decessor of the Saturn 
V, which will send the 
manned capsule to the 
moon) into an orbit 
where if can capture and 
measure micro- 
meteoroids, a possible 
hazard in space travel. 


Presenting the Arts 


Dust Bowl in the Sky ? 

O nce it was argued that a man should be sent to the roopn to 
find out what the surface was actually like. Now the photo¬ 
graphs* taken last week by Ranger Si the camehuJadcn moon rocket, 
suggest that the seer?* of the hlhar surface may have to be under¬ 
stood fully, oefore a 4 man will be able 130 * land there.. JEyeti the 
design of the.xenial landing.; craftmust/a wait further * news on 
whether the moan’* covering is hard and porous or kit and dusty. 
That may be forthcomings when Ranger p oiakes hs ^oiirney this 
spring or iacer <#fieix>Sriiiveyo^ m ^device whipbr’wifi (brain intact 
after hitting’the rifiocn; repbrtsbock bn £hb n 6 mp 08 ition of its land* 


U nlike Britain's Arts Council, AmericaYNational Council bn 
the Arts, Jirs t proposed by President Eisenhower jn 1955, 
pressed by President Kennedy, accept^d^ Congress fast 
September and provided with 26 roembdfS^b^ Pre^idcOT John^ih 
this week, is a purely advisory body. But 1 if Mr Johnson,, bent oh 
improving the quality of life for all Am&k$n&, ha^his’Way* thfe 
council will soon be supplemented by 4 Nbtjdnkl fothVdatibri. 
Tbi$ will offer the same Sort of financial enepuffageinent^ 
and maybe to the humanities as welli as has beta available }for 
the sciences since the National Science ' Foundation was* set*--dp 
fifteen years ago. Members of Congress, ebrftbioriS ; tMt ffr£*{xdt- 
sputhik panic, ted to an overemphasis 9^ 
academic and ctikunff pattern^ hdw inucb, tfostjc 

than they used to fee to t he Sug gestion tlyt go vernment fu nfo 
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should support not only the study of poetry, music, and painting 
t>ut also tb? actual performance of plays, synjphoniesand ballets ; 
legislators arc 'even prepared to consider federal subsidies for 
individual writers* composers and artists. 

Sceptics may question the need for such support from Washing¬ 
ton when the number of symphony orchestras has more than 
doubled since the war—there are now 1,400 in the United States— 
and when new museums are being set up at the rate of one every 
three days, with twice as many people visitrhg them as go to foot¬ 
ball games. But the enthusiasm of the voting public for culture 
has much to do with Qongress’s new readiness to finance it with 
public money. Some guakfcntee that this money will not be wasted 
on artistic goose chases is provided by the appointment of Mr 
Roger Stevens, President Johnson’s adviser on the arts since last 
May, to head the National Council on the Arts. He is a successful 
Broadway impresario, and also a property developer; his particular 
interest lies naturally in the performing arts, in building 
centres for them all over the country and in fostering audiences 
for them. Some people may wonder if Mr Stevens has the imagina¬ 
tion and restraint needed to handle sensitive and touchy artists; 
but for the present it is more important that he should be able to 
handle Congress. 
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have dropped out of school but have pot been able Jo find employ¬ 
ment. The johf ttd provided by hctapitgls, public agendas* schools, 
libraries and other non-profit-making organisations which are not 
covered by the Wages and Hours Act. 

Mr Henning spoke for the trade unions who feared that, unless 
these young people were paid $1.25 an hour, they would undercut 
existing wages and take the jobs of adults. On the other side it 
was argued that members of the Corps only do work which would 
not be done at all without this scheme; the federal government 
pays 90 per cent of the cost. Moreover, $1.25 an hour is often 
a higher rate than is paid to the men who are training these young 
people (though they are never paid for a full week’s work). 
Finally, the higher the wages the fewer the opportunities for work. 
But the trade unions carried the day though there have been many 
local protests. The result is that in Virginia, to take one example, 
members of the Youth Corps are paid $1.25 an hour but work 
only ten hours a week instead of fifteen. This year the Department 
of Labour hopes to give 150,000 boys and girls a taste of work 
and, perhaps, a desire for more schooling. 

Unicameral Nebraska 


Poverty's Minimum Wage 


A big trade union drive is on the way to increase the federal 
minimum wage from $1.25 an hour to $2.00. The American 
Federation of Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations also 
hopes to persuade Congress to extend the coverage of the Wages 
and Hours Act, to reduce the basic workweek from 40 to 35 hours 
and to raise the payment for additional hours of work from time 
and a half to double time. Of labour’s aims the one which appears 
to enjoy the most public support is an increase in the minimum 
wage. As the AFL-CIO points out, wages of $1.25 an hour give 
a man who is employed throughout the year an annual income of 
only $2,600—below the official poverty line of $3,000 a year for a 
family. Moreover, a recent dispute inside the Administration has 
underlined the fact that.plenty of workers receive loss than $1.25 
an hour; the federal minimum applies only to those employed in 


interstate commerce. 

The dispute arose when Mr Wirtz, the Secretary of Labour, ran 
afoul of the AFL-CIO by demanding the removal of his Under 
Secretary, Mr Henning. Mr Henning’s post is. the highest one in 
the government to be held by a former trade union official and die 
President owes a big debt of gratitude to the unions for their help 
in the election campaign. Mr Wirtz was persuaded to retain Mr 
Henning, at least for the present, but not before it emerged that 
one of the questions on which they disagreed was whether young 
people being given some experience of work under the poverty 
programme should be paid the full federal minimum wage. The 
Department of Labour administers the Neighbourhood Youth Corps 
scheme which arranges socially useful jobs for adolescents who 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

The output of America’s 
mines and factories went 
up again in January even 
though the motor and 
steel Industries, which had 
beeh responsible for the 
sharp rises Nt the two 
previous months, did not 
provide any more Im¬ 
petus ; both were already 
working to capacity. 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DENVER 

N ebraska’s State Legislature, the only one to consist of a single 
house, has attracted national attention since the Supreme 
Court ruled that seats in both houses of the Legislatures in other 
states must be apportioned on the basis of population. The usual 
pretext for having two chambers is that one is needed to represent 
people, the other to represent geographic areas and economic 
interests. In fact, the main beneficiaries are the spokesmen for 
special interests, who find that it is easier for them to frustrate any 


action when there are two houses. 

Nebraska’s unicameral Legislature was adopted by popular vote 
in 1934, largely at the urging of the state’s great Senator, Mr George 
Norris, who was also the father of the Tennessee -Valley Authority. 
All Senators, as members of the Legislature are called, are elected 
as nonpartisans ; only in private life are they Democrats or Republi¬ 
cans. Committees have extraordinary powers and, in effect, provide 
the balance of a two-house system, but they are not all-powerful. 
All Bills go to them but none can be sent to the floor until public 
hearings have been held. A majority vote on the floor can call a 
Bill-from a stubborn committee and any member can secure a 
roll-call on any measure. This Legislature operates in the light; 
all votes are recorded, even those in closed committees. 

Lobbyists are kept strictly off the floor (in some Legislatures they 
outnumber the members there). This Legislature does not suffer, 
either, from the time limits which make it possible in other bodies 
for much doubtful legislation to secure approval in the last hectic 
hours of a session. The fifty members are paid $200 a month 
and serve for four years, with half of them being elected every two 
years. The Legislature has been a fine training-ground for state 
officials. Originally the districts from which members were elected 
were equal in population. But, as the cities grew, the Legislature 
became less representative and in 1963 six new districts were 
created in cities and* suburbs. This reform was insufficient to 
satisfy the courts and further u redistricting ” is underway which 
will give urban legislators a majority over the rural ones. 

What has this unique Legislature accomplished? For one thing, 
it costs only about a third as much as bicameral Legislatures in com¬ 
parable states. It has certainly reflected the popular will in a state 
of simple economics, largely baaed on agriculture. Nebraska still 
has no income or sides taxes, being unique in that respect. In 
1963 state and local taxes a head wereTower than those in thirty- 
six states. jMost expenditure is for education. 

On the whole the people sbem wallaati^e 4 . They have resisted 
all attempts to alter their Legislature, including efforts to do away 
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Progress is the ability 
to make ideas work 
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convenience 


A versatile general-purpose boat is now plying 
y the lakes, waterways and harbours of the 
world. 

Join any two together by their squared-up 
sterns, and you have a single craft. Link two 
pairs together with a superstructure and you 
have a ferry. 

And for easy transportation overland just 
Separate them again and fit them one inside 
another. 

These robust, corrosion resistant boats are 
made >.by> Sara ^(Anglesey) Ltd., a Hawker 
$idideWy. Gprhpiny Which specialises in all 
types of craft up to 350 tons displacement. 

Boat-building is just one of the many 
agtiyitie^of the Hawker Siddeley Group.Today 
; the skills and resources of this group are 
achieving technical leadership in aeronautics, 
missiles, space probes, electronics; in diesel 
ahd electrical power generation, diesel-electric 
| tjeayy efccflo*l jplanf and in a wide 

* '-'range-of rnechaftt&ifarro structural engineer¬ 
ing products. 

Success in these fields is matched by 
growth: from a turnover otC(58 millions eleven 
years ago to a current £336 millions - proof 
f #|at the HavyRfr Siddeley Group Is geared to 
Irrteet the growing demands of a technological 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


with its nonpartisan character. This is its most controversial feature, 
though one which has been honoured to an extraordinary extent 
within the Legislature itself. In a state that almost always goes 
Republican in a national election (1964 was the first exception to 
this ruJe~since i936) thr unieamerafc nonpartisan L eg isl a tu re seems - 
as safe as the statue of the Sower above the golden dome of the 
Capitol, which so well expresses the character of this prairie state. 
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New Challenge at BeYkWlby 
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by creating- smaller * units "which will "let-students seek" out^ their 
own kind; halls of residence wheire young people are drawn 
together not by chance but by common interests; eating dubs 
formed to bring professors face to face with students; debating 
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admonft^of one measheg; $f the $t *ft 
advocat^sjjbpiild busy mil advocate/ 
the studdits* “Free Speech Movement” are being tried die 
courts for illegal “sit-ins” during the winter's disorders fet the 
university, the largest in the world. But attention is now focused 
on the longer range challenge; a serious attempt to rescue under : 
graduates from the^onely anonymity which was partially respon¬ 
sible for the mass demonstrations. 

In frank response to the student movement, indeed in stride 
with it, Dr Meyerson promises bold innovations to dispel the 
“ factory ” climate of which student rebels complained. He hopes 
to entice great minds among the staff out of their research labora¬ 
tories and libraries for more personal contact with undergraduates. 
He hopes that full professors can provide the intellectual spark 
needed by young students who are still novices at scholarship; 
up to now they have been left largely to harassed graduate students 
who are given a pittance to apt as “ teaching assistants.” In place 
of the present loud-speaker lectures in halls jammed with 700 
to 800 students the university hopes to institute small seminars 
for the first formative encounters with the academic life. 

Dr Meyerson, the vigorous and articulate 42-ycar-old dean of 
the university's College of Environmental Design, a newcomer 
to California from Harvard, where his reputation as a city planner 
was impressive, is only “ acting chancellor ” and has been less 
than two months , in the post. But he is already one of the 
most creative forces in California's academic life. Instead of 
prolonging the anguish over miniscule “how and where” regu¬ 
lations to deal with political activity by Students, Dr Meyerson 
has plunged the university into a wide-ranging argument over the 
purpose of education and mean? of improving its own^wernal 
communications. The ferment has forced the businessmen who 
are the university's administrative regents into their first direct 
discussions with professors and students. There is:•« sense of 
common crusade for the restoration of a human perspective to 
modern university life. Amazingly, throughout the entire episode, 
politics have been kept at bay. Largely through the insistence 
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SHORTER NOTES 

With this year's fall in gold reserves, already more than three 
times as large as the total loss for the whole of 1964, Congress has 
made no difljculty about increasing that reserve; it is now below 
1 15 billion for the first time since March, 1939. Only three Weeks 
after he had requested it, President Johnson received die Bil] Which 
eliminates the requirement that Federal Reserve Batiks maintain 
gold certificate reserves for 25 per cent of the commercial bank 
deposits which they hold. This will free nearly $5 billion in 
gold and thus gives the Administration more rime in Which to 
develop its attack on the deficit in the international accounts.. 

* * * 

In Ohio coal firms which use the opencast method of mining are 
now compelled to return the land to useful purposes. One firm has 
just contracted to plant some of its acres with elderberry bushes 
for a jam and jelly company whose supply of the wild berries 
has been reduced sharply by the use of insecticides along roads— 
a good example of killing two birds with dot bush. 
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Manchester Making Good 



F rom the basement of a monolithic 
Victorian warehouse comes the rattle of 
a roulette wheel, the Squawk of a juke-box. 
The time: 2 a.m. The place: the middle 
of Manchester only a few hundred yards 
from those monuments of ks nineteenth 
century glory, the Town Hall, the Free 
Trade Hall and the Royal Exchange. For 
a city so heavily dominated by its awe¬ 
inspiring past, Manchester has collected a 
surprising amount of twentieth century flot¬ 
sam in the way of spec-built offices, Chinese 
restaurants, strip clubs and gaming rooms. 
Its proud new landmark is the 400 foot 
tourer of the Co-operative Insurance Society. 

But, until guite recently, it seemed that 
the city which launched the Victorian 
fashion for civic-inspired grand design had 
no interest in its modern equivalent. Sud¬ 
denly, this has changed. Manchester today 
is full of schemes which, if effectively 
realised, could recover for it the national 
status which it never likes to admit it has 
lost. More important, they could make 
Manchester and its surrounding region a 
far better place to be in. There are people 
with power, responsibility and money—or 
the promise of money—-determined (hat this 
should be so. 

The dry has been forced to think hurried¬ 
ly by two inescapable realities. The first is 
the proposifchuge expansion of its facilities 
for higher^TOtication right in the middle of 


the city. The second is the predictable new 
wave of population growth which means 
that, unless Manchester can export half its 
slum dwellers to overspill estates as quickly 
as possible, they will have all their babies 
first and make the whole problem still worse 
than it is already. Administrative innova¬ 
tions in several directions are oiling the 
machinery which must move swiftly to make 
the most of the opportunities created by 
these obligations.'"' The political drive is 
there too; Manchester’s Labour council has 
fairly recently acquired enough of a majority 
to get a real move on. It owes a lot to a 
group of civic minded professional and 
business men, several of them (like the two 
MP brothers, Harold and Leslie Lever) 
Jewish lawyers who, for community and 
professional reasons, are among the few 
middle class people who both live and work 
in the middle of Manchester. (Most of the 
descendants of the great immigrant families 
who made and were made by Victorian 
Manchester now, if they have not moved 
away all together, live in Cheshire com¬ 
muter-land.) The Labour group is fortunate 
in its present leader on the council, Alder¬ 
man Morris Pariser, a solicitor whose quiet 
firmbess has won him wide respect and a 
key place in much that the city is doing. 

This week’s government White Paper on 
aid for the arts holds out promise for one 
of Alderman Pariser’s most ambitious and 


favourite schemes (to which Miss Jennie 
Lee is already known to be sympathetic), 
that cf an arts centre, on a metropolitan 
scale, in the middle of Manchester. Mr 
Sydney Bernstein of Granada Television has 
said he will support a commercial theatre, 
Manchester’s fourth, as part of this scheme 
(which he might have been less prepared 
to do as an isolated venture); in return he 
could reap considerable benefits for his 
Manchester-based television network. The 
most daring part of the project is an opera 
house. Nobody pretends this could possibly 
pay; to get it off the ground at all would 
demand large rate-borne subsidies as well 
as whatever the central government could 
offer. Mr Pariser rightly feels that Man¬ 
chester would in this, as in many other ways, 
be supplying a regional facility which should 
have support from other local authorities. 
This must mean their approval as well, per¬ 
haps through the establishment of a regional 
association of the arts to spread the risk as 
well as the prestige and to include industry 
as weH as local authorities. 

If this costlv risk is worth taking—and 
it should bo—Manchester is a good choice. 
It has a long tradition of classical music, 
even if this has becqgnc in some ways rather 
a self-satisfied tradition. It has plenty of 
night-life of an uncultural kind and more 
than a trace cl the strictly intellectual 
society which flourished in the nineteenth 
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century.,,Magy; p^k>wfeo8c bqmci a?? r 
towfte *rc prepMfld to ,tniyd- 

several miles apd spend ij lot of otoney for 
an evening ip a country dub} they might 
come to ted an expensive; evening out at 
the opera was a smart alternative. Whether 
all these ijisparate elements can together 
constitute a' cultural renaissance, no-one 
could safely predict—but at least a gamble 
of this magnitude should appeal to modern 
r Mancunians. 

Focus on Education 

The oat thing which should make most, 
difference to the character of Manchester' 
in the future, and the sort 6f life that fe 
led there, is its growth industry of higher 
education. It is around .tl& that i^ost 
important piece of co-operative planning is 
now going on. In response to the Robbins 
report the university is increasing its 
numbers by 75 per cent to 10,500 students 
between 1963-64 and 1971-72 ; an eventual 
target of 15,000 is envisaged., With.rather 
more assurance, the College of Science ahd 
Technology intends to grow from a^Sp 
to 3,400 inl^siunepe^M 5 ft wflt : eventu- 
ally have to go beyond j,boo r . Under Lora 
Bowden the cottaje embarked pd a well-! 
designed expansm ^ whose build* 
ings so far am mostly % tcllingcootrast td 
the chaotic agglomeration of bad architec¬ 
ture put up by the various -tiniversity 
faculties. The upgrading fif the college 
to university status has meant that the cuy; 
of Manchester’s own technical colleges fflun 
take more pre-university level students 5 
these colleges need to rebuild, anyway, 
along with the new Northern College of 
Music and other locaPauthority educational 
buildings. The proposed national business 
school allotted to Manchester also claims its 
space. Finally, the entire group of Man¬ 
chester hospitals, including one under¬ 
graduate teaching hospital and five other 
hospitals, are all to be rebuilt on one 70-acre 
site just beyond the university. All these 
. programmes could total £120 million of 
* building. 

With unusual foresight the city got 
together with all these institutions and 
agreed that one plan uniting everybody’s 
schemes should be made. This is being 
regarded as a unique opportunity of com¬ 
bining what will eventually be a vast com¬ 
munity of at least 38,000 students, dons and 
other staff into one “ education precinct,” 
which should be integrated with the rebuild¬ 
ing of the huge acreage of slum property 
around it. One of the most important aims 
of all is that buildings should be shared as 
much as possible between all types of 
students—the site of a new university maths 
block has already been altered, and a study 
by the consultants will discover the most 
rational grouping of faculties with this in 
mind. The prihdple is intended to extend 
to communal buildings as well, even 
(though there may be some opposition to 
this) to living quarters. As far as the city 
colleges are concerned, shared facilities are 
a just quid pro quo for some of the fine free 
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ewicq*, such? as the^rity reference library, 
which juc sr ^ilj uicdbyjtll types pt 
1 students. ;; „ . , ■ 

An ides which sounds.so fine and tfttson- 
able naturally bas somc^rougfi corners in 
practice. An outline plan was published last 
September by the appointed consultants* 
Messrs Hugh Wilson and Lewis Womers- 
ley. It was immediatelydear tbat the long, 
narrow, education precinct, extending; |bOut 
a mile and 41 quarter from the edge M 
Manchester's central area, was; in fact a 
series # of separate jBeginents sliced through 
by existing major "roads ot &till more, maid: 
proposals by the city engineer. A four-lane 
elevated ring road, first planned in 1945, is, 
now in process of deaving its way between 
the CbUege of Science and its intended 
“student quarter.* The university has 
grown up-on either side of the busy Oxford 
road; closing this to through traffic is 
dearly necessary. But the whole concept 
of integrating town and gown by attracting . 
residents into shops, restaurants, theatres 
and open spaces within the education area 
could be. nullified by current plans for en» 
larging the flanking roads. Expensive deck¬ 
ing might overcome this; so indeed might 
the necessary new look at Manchester’s 
traffic planning in the light of the survey of 
the whole conurbation. There are few things 
that go on within the compressed boundaries 
of Manchester itself that can be solved 
satisfactorily without reference to most of 
the 100 other local authority areas within 
roughly twenty miles of its, centre. 

Other warmly debated aspects of the 
education precinct plan include the amount 
of parking to be provided within the site 
(how motorised will students of the future 
be, and should they be treated any differently 
from other car-users in the city ?) and the 
related question of how much accommoda¬ 
tion to allow on the spot. The plan allows 
for 50 per cent of students to live within 
the precinct, which seems both wasteful and 
unnecessary ; not only has the university 
separate expansion plans for its new and 
very successful “ student village ” in south 
Manchester, a short bus ride from the 
campus, but it also cherishes and would like 
to extend its good relationship with 
numerous local landladies. The city may 
build some houses in the adjacent redevelop¬ 
ment areas with extra rooms for student 
boarders ; this seems as sound a way as any 
of providing cheap student lodgings as well 
as integrating the town with its huge future 
student population. 


The Building Gap 

The acres which will contain these houses 
and their related shops and schools include 
the open mud fiats which slum clearance 
has created between the present rim cf the 
university and the edge cl' the town centre. 
Passers-by are right to wonder why these 
should remain so fiat and so muddy for 
so long. The truth is that very serious 
organisational and staffing problems have 
been created by the decision to step up 
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long ago -as January, 1951. 

17,000 twve be?® listed since. 

The slow j>Mtass the 'fifties ndit 
etitiorly Manchester’s fault, It ia eogaged 
in perpetual strife With Qteshke’s OdmmuteT 
comtoonitfcs, swollen by Mancunian thidgUe' 
class refugees, ; wft> dread the thought of 
workiiig-ciass overspill estatesnext to their 
own spec-builf equivalent*. 'Manchester has 
fought Snd lost many battle* rot new toWni j 
tins week's Ministerial decision to, provide 





a site ^Or'onc jocar Ley! 
welcome news.. Stum 
cannot mbve. to tie# 
ha£pcp to hold thenghtji 
them, at 

since in the redevelofnfiehe ijreis 
seldocb room fojrmbre Staff 
ing for every twb 4eflpdflsbekjl^ 
has only just amassed the rftes 

Now that wfficknt^bow rxxtfb i 
found, the clearance ad! parallel s t 
drive is posing enormous problems ift the 
understaffed town hall. Moreover tfo dty 
is still searching for the staff tri forma 
separate development group totitckle d)na- 
prehensive rebuilding as distinct froth 
repeats of standard house, types, llie rea¬ 
son for the city’s 200 acres of cleared bof 
empty sites is that it just does not have‘‘dfe. 
staff it needs to translate into builders* terms 
the fine models for whole slabs of inner resi¬ 
dential district made by its new planning 
department. Little is known about all this in 
the city generally, least of all by the citizens 
(and Labour voters) hustled out of their 
condemned homes at six weeks’ notice, who 
see the bare ground still there six months 
later. Manchester’s planning committee, 
chaired by an energetic young sales execu¬ 
tive, could do a bit more in selling itself. 

More people could live as well as work 
in central Manchester if its considerable 
area of ancient warehouses could be con¬ 
verted into housing sites. There is no 
conceivable scope for them all to be rebuilt 
as office skyscrapers ; but the owners believe 
they can do this, and hold out against offers 
for the sites at the price paid for housing 
land. This uncertainty delays any satisfac¬ 
tory plan for that section of the central area 
which joins the education precinct; part of 
it would be an ideal position for the pro¬ 
posed arts centre. Meanwhile bold compre¬ 
hensive schemes have been drawn up for 
three other sections of the central area cover¬ 
ing too acres in all. They include its main 
shopping street, Market Street. Unfortun¬ 
ately, because central Manchester is back to 
back with central Salford, with only a.nar* 
row filthy river between, there h no loom 
for the intended (1945-vintage) ring road 
except by cutting off a slice of ihe centre, 
including Manchester’s cathedral, ippm tfta 
rest. Salford, incidentally, has its own large 
shopping redevelopment scheme, already 
under way. But you can hardly expect Man¬ 
chester to take any notice of that. 
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EDUCATION 

Wiser and Wiser 

T he Robbins report on higher education, 
published sixteen months ago, laid 
down its ijpes of policy so persuasively, and 
with such Weighty argument, that having 
been figl^ly accepted by the government of 
the day they came to lopk more like tram¬ 
lines than a flexible, modem bus-route. But 
various things in the waH<LojJ higher educa.7, 
tipn have in fact changed"smctRobbins; 
indeed Robbins itself aM much to change 4 
them. In particular the#ftlingness of uni- 
verskies to grow rabidly has increased ; and 
the advantages m large universities—in 
cost, in staff,mbi;ick8 and mortar saved, and 
above all in (acuities. strengthenedr^have' 
been more wily recognised* There should 
therefor^ not be much controversy about. 
the showfe-fenu effects of the statement made 
on Wednesday by Mr.Goslaod* the new 1 
Sccretaxyfor Education. 

The Government now accept the: 
mcdiiim-ttrget of the Robbins report for 
J 97 3"^ % 218,000 places in universities, 

1 22#oo places For trainee teachers, and 
50,000 full-time places for non-degree 
courses in post-school education. But they 
intend that there should be no more new 
universities now; the university target 
should be reached within the institutions 
that already have or will shortly have 
university status (with one exception-—a 
new technological university on the north 
cast coast, where one is sorely needed). 
What is more, the Government have decided 
against the Robbins proposal to single out 
five of the technological universities for 
specially favoured treatment, under the 
name w SISTERS: they will concentrate 
spending on the existing technological 
universities in London, Manchester and 
Glasgow, but not deliberately impart a sense 
of inferiority to the others by giving them 
an inferior name. Even after the concen¬ 
tration of the effort of expansion in a few 
places, Britain's universities will still be very 
small indeed—an average of 5,000 under¬ 
graduates apiece in 1973-74. « the demand 
for higher education goer on rising as ex¬ 
pected, and if the nation can by then afford 
the vast expense in money and in teaching 
manpower that is needed by brand-new uni¬ 
versities, their building can be started over 
the coming years. But for now the Govern¬ 
ment, in accepting the Robbins target and 
choosing the most efficient way of attaining 
it, has taken the right step forward. 


A Little Lee-way 

W hitehall this week loses one of its 
minor illogicalities. The Ministry of 
Public Buildings and Works surrenders one 
junior minister to the Department of 
Education lend Science : Miss Jennie Lee, 
who by an' innovation of this Government 
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has general oversight of the aits. In 
exchange, Mr Boyden, formerly Parlia¬ 
mentary Under Secretary in the Ministry of 
Education, switches over 1 6 Public Build¬ 
ings and Works. This is perfectly sensible. 
Moreover, Miss Jennie Lee, who takes 
responsibility for the arts with her to the 
Department of Education, is accompanied 
by a white 1 paper setting out the policy she 1 
would like to follow. * , 

Miss Let’s white paper Is, howbver 3 bnb 
that would have benefited from the editorial 
hand of the Department of Education’s, 
formidablecivil servants. It is long on ’ 
aspirations but short on argument. How** 
ever, there is a bit more money for the Arts 
Council—from £2,150,006 this financial 


Not Clubmen 

T he inventor of the espresso coffee 
machine must have done more for the 
British population between the ages of 
twelve and twenty-one than all the youth 
club leaders put together. This is the in¬ 
escapable if unintentional conclusion to 
emerge from a study carried out for the 
National Association ^ Youth Clubs, as a 
follow-up to the Albemarle report, to find 
out what Was wrong with the three-quarters 
of young boys aod girls who do not belong 
to such dubs. The smug assumption in the 
jargon title*, the sinister message of the 
stiffen young faces (in the cover with eyes 
bUnked out criminal fashion, is that there 
must be something the matter with someone 
who does not care to attach him or herself 
to one of these institutions. 

Happily* the insights of the three young 
social workers whose long and lonely task 
it was to get to know, anonymously but 
closely, some of these boys and girls make 
up staunchly for the prejudice of their terms 
of reference. What emerges is far more 
rban an adolescent problem case book. As 
the author blurttly puts it “Jr became 
clear . . . that some local communities . . . 
suffered such social and cultural depriva¬ 
tion that even rebellion was preferable to 
an apathetic acceptance of existing con¬ 
ditions.” Of the three places most closely 
studied—a seaside resort, a country town, 
and an industrial town in the north—the 
latter was by far the worst and its young 
correspondingly desperate, bored, be¬ 
wildered and delinquent (though the same 
tokens were to be found everywhere). Any¬ 
one seeking a reason for die drift to the 
south need read no further than the passage 
where a social worker, who had a job as 
coffee bar waitress, went to open shop on a 
freezing Sunday afternoon and found about 
fourteen boys bunched outside with nowhere 
else to go. 

The casual benefits conferred by a 
swimming pool, a coffee bar,’ a minibus to 
take village boys Into the heiuest town for' 
the evening, loom as incidents of such 
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year f6'£2,fttj;doo h*te. T A Quarter Of a 
million pounds of fchirfiiOniase II fc*nfi*&cd 
fot helping local authorities with the 
housing of the arts—something that the 
cOupdf has been pleading for for ^yeaft. 
The purchase grant for local museums will 
be doubled next.year, to £108,600. This is 
probably mohey well spent. Now a single 
ministry has the overtight of ho# govern 
iftent money is handed out for 1 the pronto 
tion of the arts. The traditional system of 
committees, buffers, councils and inter¬ 
mediaries—whose forjner use was that there 
was somebody to put VcWe r< 6p : tb the 
Trwury—pretty ramshackle now. 
But does: .ope really want * genuine 
MitiisttyofQulture ? 

; - .. 
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enormous importance that they should cause 
youth service leaders to think very hard 
about the best ways to spend their money. 
The rule that aid is normaHv only given 
to a 4< properly•• constituted youth club 
can put paid to more informal opportuni¬ 
ties which may be a much more attractive 
and normal way of finding one’s feet. All , 
youth club leaders should read and mark the 
words of the girl who said she would much 
rather have the place run by a businessman 
who provided what you wanted and then 
left you to get on with it. 

But this is not all that is needed. This 
book does bring out most strongly how 
much it meant to many of the most insecure 
young people (many of whom had no effec¬ 
tive communication at all with their parents) 
to be able to talk to someone more adult 
but not many years older than themselves, 
whom they did not feel to be condescending 
in any way. Teachers seem to have failed 
badly in this respect. This book is already 
making Air Denis Howell (who has govern¬ 
mental responsibdky for the youth services) 
and.his advisers think very hard about.the 
type of person anj} type of sendee which 
could really help the young in ways that the 
young want. 

*The Unattached. By Mary MoTse. Pub¬ 
lished by Penguin Books. 126 pages, price 3s. 6d: 
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Rolls-Royce marine diesels for main generat¬ 
ing duties are so compact that they can be 
installed on flats in the main engine room of the 
ship. In thisway,newocean-goingfreighters have 
been provided with up to 73,000 cu. ft. of extra 
cargo space. Net profit! And as Rolls-Royce 
also provides guaranteed, factory-reconditioned 
engines as part of a service exchange scheme, 
there is no need for major overhaul at sea. 

Rolls-Royce diesels for main propulsion of 
work boats and fishing vessels show the same 
kind of unexpected bonus; for they pot only 


cost less than the customary low-speed engines ^ 
but are cheaper to install, need about half the *' j 
usual space and have an overhaul life of 10,000 
hours. 

VERSATILE, RELIABLE, SMOOTH 

The sheer versatility of Rolls-Royce diesels inT , 
itself has considerable economic importance. In 
an oilfield, for example, Rolls-Royce engines cgtn 
be used for drilling rigs, stand-by generators, air 
compressors, work boats, heavy tractors, locos 

and trucks.They enable ad operator to standard- 

■ ■ 
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isc on one make of engine with common spares 
* and common operating and servicing techniques. 

In fact, not only diesels but all Rolls-Royce 
I engines have qualities which provide often 
unexpected profit for their operators. Even 
reliability can become a surprising benefit when 
Carried to Rolls-Royce lengths; as it has been so 
notably in the ‘B’-range petrol engines, with 
25 years of continuous development behind 
them. And it was the operational reliability of 
the Dart propjet that led to the early commercial 

success of turbine-powered airliners. 

__ 

) for quoMfhd toehnho! end prafossjonol ttmff. 


The traditional smoothness of Rolls-Royce 
engines and the confidence which they establish 
has great commercial importance, giving the 
Hawker Siddeley Trident, the B.A.C. One- 
Eleven and the Vickers VC 10 much of their 
tremendous passenger appeal—and the Silver 
Cloud and Bentley a quality of effortless power 
that remarkably removes the tension of road 
travel. 

All these extra advantages spring logically 
from the thoroughness and patience of Rolls- 
Royce engineering. 
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Ajore Ado about Suez 


Crisis s The Inside Story of the Sue* A 

Conspiracy . .:V : 

’’t'"' i 

By Terence Robertson, , 

Hutchinson. 365 pages. 50k 

Tramp, tramp, tramp the bd^s aw match¬ 
ing along the trail that leads from door to 
door of participants In theSucz crisis, and 
already the path is getting well Worn. For 
almost all the conspirators except the 
British Conservatives are ready tp tell an 
inside story. Readers who have the 
patience and stamina to collate the lot 
can therefore now piece togetkermany 
important sections of the Suez Jigsaw. 

A year ago, Mr Tefopce, Robertson's 
book would nave caused a furore. Unfor¬ 
tunately for him (or, in one sen s e , 
fortunately, for he is widely corroborated) 
he has lately been forestalled by several 
other authors, three of whose books were 
reviewed in The Economist of January 
16th. Some of his sources were unknown 
to them, some are the same; the most 
important of the latter arc the longtongues 
of MM. Mollet, Pineau and WHirgis- 
Maunoury. In particular, Mr Robertson 
bears out the details given by M. Henri 
Azeau in his “Lc Piige de- 45 uez” about 
French help with Israel’s defence, about the 
British civil servants whom Eden and 
Selwyn Lloyd let into the secret and about 
British collusion fixed during an Anglo- 
Franco-Israeli meeting at Sevres on October 
23rd-24th. The combined evidence makes 
nonsense of several contemporary British 
statements—Eden’s to the House of Com¬ 
mons on October 30th that he was urging 
“ restraint ” on Israel; Selwyn Lloyd’s 
answer to a question about Israel’s action in 
the House next day that u there was ho. 
prior agreement between us about it,” not 
to mention all the vague protestations 
that were made both tit* the time and 
four years later by Sir Anthony Eden in 
*■ Full Circle.” Mr Robertson also bears 
out from the United Nations end Much of* 
the evidence- that was given fnwti 'the 
Cyprus :ondJsSp~Mr A. }, Barker in his 
“ Suez : tfra Hay War ” 

Parts opjtta-.slofy, therefore, are already 
known. OOfetfelpiits an? hew because,* befog 
a CanadidraiiJniii adtalb^fand, co^tet 
of Mr rast^ RjSftfson’s, he has had access 
to Canadian- wtofcil as French memories, 
as well as to some hitherto inaccessible 
Canadian documents. Important titbits, 
therefore, emerge. One such (on Pineau’s 




Avf^videa&Jjs that i first French 
V about Israelite made 

on fkpif&focr £$* 3 , and thaC^I Pineau’s 
estimation, “ Eden showed a great deal of 
interest, Lloyd, a great deal ^ reticence.” 
(Maybe Pineau did not make himpelf clear.) 
h- Next there was. * Pmcau-Eden tftte-i-tbte 

R> about the use c* force on October,3rd, which 

id the former, and the author, aee as 41 the 

)r hinge of the crisis.” (This Eden almost 

ie certainly did jnoc see in the dime light*) 

m Later, there is a well substantiated descrip^ 

ie tion of the pressure exercised on Eden on 

K November 5th, by Mr $t Laurent of 

iy Canada, more in sorrow than in anger, to 

get him to call off the intended paratroop 
% $ drop. “ We still regret that you find it 
p- necessary to follow the course, you are tak- 
ty log,” he cabled, at the very hour when 
n Eden’s messenger, Anthony Head, was, in 
il Cyprus agreeing with die Frendx td carry 
e : Lastly, some interesting light kthrown 

y info the crimnies of Conservative party 

n loyalty. Everyone knows that there wfcre 

5 t several shades of opinion within die British 

)s cabinet; here some of them are set out. 

5- For instance, on September rpt^ the late 

n ; Lord Mondktori poof cased to Jw Lester 
ri Pearson that he shared the tetter 4 * anxieties 

!t about the use of; force Hiding that tejgb 

ie Eden, MacmHiao Salisbury and Head wore ' 

d aD for it, Selwyn Llbyd was 44 only infer- 

lt mittently for strong action.*’ Again, on the 

>- night of October 31st, at % Jehd of 4 

;r dinner to some Norwegian officklviritoft 

, s to No. to, Mr R. A. Butler told one of 

h them that he was ‘*not at all happy about 

h Eden's decision to participate with the 

g French in a sudden action against Egypt ” 

s but that “ while he had grave reservations 

a the best immediate policy was to keep the 

o, government intact for the crisis,” 



The biggest lacuna in the book is its Jack 
of comment , on or quotation , of Israeli 
opinion' For*instahee, nothing is said about 
Israel’s known annoyance at being deprived 
of single-handed victory by Aoglo-Frenqh 
landings that did not happen until twenty- 
four hours after It had officially Announced 
(November 5th) ,ffiar “the campaign in 
Sinai is over . . . and there ;i& no more fight; 
ing.” A much more seriou^ fault is that the 
bbdk draws no distinction between quota- ’ 
riops. frqqi official^published, f«>urces;god, 

r ations from hearsay,. One reason for this 
tcomirig is tlntsoffi crf*tlfe information 
comes from sources the author cannot name, 
but this handicap is no excuse for failure to 
give any indication of the weight to be 


of vAm i 

fo:^hxstori^^itbe latter is bted to tyt 

fuitoer irritat^by its' 

oratio recta of teversatioa ^* Ok fdcm’t 

think that’s the gate, Krishna,’said Pear- 

son ”) that no one can possibly remember 

verbatim. 

The author, though highly critical of 
British policy, is not efitfrely oae-sided. At 
onrpefot hesetao^^^ mouth of 

Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick, head of the Foreign 
Office, to Mr Norman Robertson. Canadian 
High Commissioner in Londosh^^gciiM a 
presentatiouas can be made of the Eden 
case. He ii ovcr-fulaofoe about Mr Lester 
Pearson’s contribute 1 to the Suez settle¬ 
ment, though qndoobtedlY this was very 
greati; jfct, a& fold, his chief contributiorv 
to the picture as at present known is to 
anew die British statesmen involved in an 
even, less favourable light than their critics 
had icpattincd^Selwyn Lloyd dive to the 
drs^hjk^s of the course chosen, yet lack¬ 
ing the tourage tb be honest. Mth himself, 
and so tagging along Bke ;4 lackey; and poor 
pftntf Ed^ looking knave ds well as dupe 
is he cracks under the. pressure that he j 
brought on his own head, 
y ‘V v . ■ _ ". ' 

Peasant Leader? 

Mao and the Chinese Revolution» 


By Jerome Ch’en. 

Oxford University Press. 428 


Does Mao deserve an ism of his own ? 
Chinese communists are torn between 
claiming to be the fount of marxist-lehinist 
orthodoxy and giving Mao his due as the 
innovator, of a, new model of revolution. 
Western students of Mao’s China are 
divided as to the degree to which Mao hail 
developed a new, ideological synthesis, but, 
;inpst agree that^ in adapting mw-xipm-; 
.leniqism to an underdeveloped agrarian 
society, be has'shade stgnHttant r e«Mrribu- 
, pohsr to* the . theory arid practice of 
. revolution. j -, # , 

Mr ,dh eii accepts the definition of 
1 ■■ M Maoism/ r fiM pit' forWafd by j PiW^sor 
r;iBertekrJScfcwartf; ijfflafvarjly.^s ?;& 1 

e l e m e n t s: — s t r o ng 1 mass tese tit thcr* 
peasandt* J i 

Red Army; and control of a strategically 
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lotatdc! territorial base; pre¬ 

ferably ib a bortitf are*. Mr Ch’es, ft 
lecturer in Asian history lit the University of 
Leeds, tries tty stake out « comer of 
originality by drawing a parallel between 
Mao’s revolution ahd peasant revolts in 
traditional China. 61 the 9ense that both 
“felled 6n poor'peasants to Wage a pro¬ 
tracted war agaiiist the authorities from One 
or several revolutionary bases,” Mao was 
“the leader of a* new generation of 
insurgent peasants.”' 

If Mr Chen sees Mao as a latter-day 
peasant general, Mao himself condemns the 
peasant rebels as “ vagabonds ” . and 
“roving insurgents.” From bis Yenan 
stronghold in 1938, Mao, reminded his 
guerrilla warriors that “it, is more than 
ever an entirety groundless illusion to 
attempt to win victory after the fashion of 
the roving insurgents . . . [because of their 
erroneous view] that base areas arc neither 
necessary nor important.” After 1949 
Chinese historians began to interpret 
peasant revolts more favourably as they 
sought to establish a Chinese revolutionary 
tradition, but whereas today. most com¬ 
munist writers exalt this Chinese 
“ lumpcnprolctariat,” they still blame 
“ vagabondism ” as the prime cause of their 
defeats. 

Unfortunately, as Mr Ch’en himself con¬ 
cedes, he has only stated a proposition, and 
with the major thesis unargntd, bis book 
becomes little more than a chronicle of 
events in China from Mao’s birth in 1893 1 
to his victory in 1949. The principal value 
of this book to the specialist is its compre¬ 
hensive distribution of early communist and 
Kuomintang leaders on the Chinese 
political map of the twenties and thirties. 
However, the same detailed lists of names 
and places prove an obstacle to the lay 
reader since they are so often inadequately 
identified. Writers of Chinese political his¬ 
tory might take a lead from modern editions 
of Chinese cast-of-thousands novels by 
providing capsule biographies on a pullout 
page. 

Mr Ch’en largely succeeds in his effort 
to maintain a dispassionate attitude towards 
his subject, although he is clearly a great 
admirer of Chairman Mao. Nevertheless 
one must suspect him of considerable 
naivety when he offers, as grounds for his 
praise, testimonials by Mao’s Chinese com¬ 
munist colleagues. Moreover, incomplete 
sentences, repetitions and inaccurate dates 
damage the volume’s reliability. 

The political biography is supplemented 
with thirty-seven of Mao’s poems, trans¬ 
lated by the author with Michael Bollock. 
Most of the poems hav* previously been 
published in English by the Chinese and in 
another western biography. The Ch’en- 
Bullock translations, while differing only 
slightly from the official versions* do con¬ 
vey “ that vigorous, almost violent and 
distinctly staccato quality which one would 
expect from such a forceful combative 
personality as Mao’s.”’ 
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MoreLigftt on 
Brainwashing 

Iifeftlde the Black Room 1 Studies of Sensory 
Deprivation 

By Jack A. Vernon. 

Souvenir Press . 227 pages. 21s. 

This account of physiological and psycho^ 
logical experiments carried out in Princeton 
on student volunteers could hardly be 
bettered. For $20 a day these young men 
lay. in a completely dfrk and sound-insulated 
room for tip to 96’hoots ;fed and watered, 
of course, monitored, and periodically taken 
out for physical and psychological tests. 
They had a panic-button tor qse when they 
could take no more ; in fact, one in five.used 
it and was permanently released. ! 5 

To the uninitiated some of the results will 
be surprising: the long initial period of 
sleep ; the total disruption of time-sense ; 
the resentment of interruption; the un¬ 
importance of tobacco to smokers ; and the 
inaccuracy in identifying foods. Most of the 
students dreamed more and had perceptual 
distortions, and their suggestibility was 
heightened. During a short period of con¬ 
finement their ability to do simple tasks of 
learning improved; but mote complex learn¬ 
ing and constructive chinking suffered. 

The Russian trials and Chinese methods 
of brainwashing stimulated this kind of re¬ 
search, which in fact began at McGill Uni¬ 
versity in 1951. There, Dr Hebb and his 
colleagues worked on student Volunteers 
who were goggles that transmuted only a 
dim unpattemed white light and earphones 
emitting white noise, A series of papers in 
1953 and 1954 encouraged others, mostly 
Americans, to* make similar experiments. At 
a symposium at Harvard in 1958 (the pro¬ 
ceedings were published only m 1961— 
u Sensory Deprivation,” edited by Solomon 
and others) it was clear that rhe different 
groups of research workers were using dif¬ 
ferent merhods of deprivation: almost total 
as in this one, unpatterned as in the McGill 
study, with or without restriction of move¬ 
ment, in a respirator, in water and so on. 
The differing results were perplexing, and 
the elaborate theorising is consequently 
shaky. 

The relevance of this research to brain¬ 
washing, and particularly to resistance to it, 
is plain. If offered, after some rime in the 
extreme monotony of the black room, the 
alternative of switching on a single talk on 
a subject they approved of or a variety of 
political talks they disapproved of, most 
people would plump for variety. But rhe 
various intelligence services can be assumed 
to be well aware of all this, and their 
scientists have presumably gone much far¬ 
ther in work that has not been published. 

Some of Dr Vernon’s subjects became 
not only confused but also hallucinated. 
Research of this type should therefore shed 
light of) highaltitude dying, night driving, 
the effects of operations for cataract, and 
even on the phenomenon of dying saucers. 
So far* however, it has proved, like the hal¬ 
lucinogenic drugs, unrewarding as an 
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Books this niotth 

E.F. Narfx i edited by GavinXfcCt&be 
- and>E. A. .Attwood ■ 

A sekfitjuH stf pap* rd ifcah qjr u ,U»o voppondc 
aspect* oF arfnctilfurftt ppficy bv one of tnt forO- 
moht contributor* to the development of 

Cfaiveraity 6f Wales 'pfyst' \ 1U. 




Joseph Alsop 

FFom the Sit,i,rFwM\ „i , ' 

\ l>olitir«i| reporter look* at the Greek Bconzp 
1 \s mmd a simplified aofount a* <*ari be flivoiv. .. 
e xcellently printed and illuHU'fttvd,*— TJutfaoMmhU, 
An impressive acluex emrnt,’ rSir lX^ya Page. 

Seeker St, Warburg 4k 

The iMtftirEmmyr 1 
Key {statistics, .190(1-1964 

Xcw and improved edition. 14 tuhlcji rover all 
Minin an tot a and 11 nprcinl tnbl*>bf 17 stAttetittl 
"eric* relate* to the l .S.A. Prepared by the 
Department W Appju.U Kx on < Hides, Cambridge 
I ’nn ersity. 

The Time®' I0®» 

III—. . ■■■■■■■ 

Chjao-min Haieh f 

Takcan-ilha Formosa : 

a geography in perspective* > 

\ omiprebvnaiw. *Hidjj T»u»VSJl It! \xIihJi ju 
strntijjic si^nllfc'iince' m evaluated In fefnia df its 
pin steal, economic, political and cukiUfel structure. 

, Buaecwocih®y88 Khn0aw®y*»W*C *^m 

82s. 6d. 


John Stuart Mill : 

Principles of Political Economy 

Inrmduction l»> V. W. Bladen,. Tx.xtn.il I'xlilor 
John M. Rohnon 

l*i obaIlly the most impoilaiH amide work of John 
Smmr Mill, Vplfimea 2& 1 in the Cullcet^d II or/ft, 

Poutledge k Kegoa Paul - 1,230 pp. 


Guy Wint 

The Third Killer: 

Meditations on a Stroiie 

' llumanlx .inxl imdicnll) l.iMinutim*.* AIx-\ (’umfort 
in The (itiouUun* 

* Of ('iv>i‘ii)otirt inU'ivM.’ Claud CikUhim, in 
’J he Smnhiv TcU%'uiph. 

Chatto & Windus 30s. net 


Nlcholaa Kaldor 

Essays in Economic Policy-— 

J "ols. I ami 11 

Third und fourth vohimea in rite unffiirm col- ' 
lection of Ivaldor’s rcprintinl pepetf : each ^‘ttb a 
jntn( new introduction by tbo author. 

Duckworth each volume 50®. 


Douglass Cater 

Power in Washington 

President Johnson** Soedal Assistant aiutv era a 

{ ompeUing question: now much povt^rr doea the 
*rp«idcnt arajly have? ‘An aduitrtble l*o*A, by far ; 
: the clearest Jriicriptuni uf khind the scones in i 
\ tVashlntfUin l ha\ c read.’— JTrtttf AfitUlUtoru 

ColHna 30®. , 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 27, 1965 


Editor : W. B. Reddaway 
The Louden and Cambridge 
Economic Bulletin ' 

A quarterly report on the vital statistics of the I)riti*h 
economy kind ait ihslysit of their Blgnificknce. 
Prepared by a committee from Cambridge Uimcr- 
•jty and the London School of Economic*. 

The Times Subscription*, 30s* Od. p.a. 

T aUXaker - 

An Introduction to Old English 
Silver 

A comprehensive guide hyjhe editor of the Pro¬ 
ceeding a of the Society of iSitver Collectors, who 
haa traced the Engliah style from tha middle agea 
to the nineteenth century. 

Evans 50s. 


EngHth Literature t 

A Portrait Gallery 

The best portraits of a hundred English writers 
from Chaucer to Orwell togetlier with brilliant 
concise biographies by OLIVER WARNER. 

‘A really splendid idea.* The rimes. 

Chatto i Windus 25a. net 

O. W. Keeton 

Lord Chancellor Jeffreys and the 
Stuart Cause 

4 Professor Keeton seeks to rescue the Villain of 
the Bloody Assise from the clutches of Macaulay 
.. . dramatic reading .’—Tits Tunes. 

Macdonald A Co, (Publishers) Ltd. 70s, net 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtainedfrom 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 
Clare Market, Portugal Street, W.C.2 
Catalogues free on request 


Just Published 

A CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS 
PUBLIC A MON 

SOURCES 

OF 

CAPITAL 

This booklet contains a detailed survey of Infor¬ 
mation available about tiaditlonal and lesser 
known sources of capital. 

Sections are devoted to permanent capital and 
long-term borrowing, special finance institutions, 
short-term finance. Government assistance for 
Industry, agriculture and lishing and finance for 
exports and housing. 

The names and addresses of the organisations 
mentioned in the booklet are detailed in an 
extensive appendix. 

PRICE 

4 s6d 

plus postage 

PREPARBD BY THB TAXATION AND 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOC¬ 
IATION OF CERTIFIED AND CORPORATE 
ACCOUNTANTS 

It BEDFORD SQUARE ' LONDON WCi 


instrument for studying the hallucinations 
of schizophrenics. 

This book is so entertaining and readable 
that, despite the author's own reservations, 
the reader may still need to be warned 
against drawing too many conclusions. Both 
author and publishers deserve a black mark 
for failing to provide an index or a biblio¬ 
graphy. 


In the Steps of the Master 

Dickens: From Pickwick to Dotnbey 
By Steven Marcus. 

Chatto & Windus , 389 pages. 35s. 

The Flint and the Flame: The Artistry 
of Charles Dickens 

By Earle Davis. 

Gollancz. 333 pages. 32s. 6d. 

When a great writer at last receives serious 
critical approval after the typical decline 
when only the general public admires him, 
this is the time when some of the most 
interesting work on him may be done. The 
loving amateurs, the less than top critics, 
have not yet been frightened off, nor has 
the writer become an enclave for only in¬ 
group activity. Such, at present, is the 
condition with Kipling, and still, though to 
a rapidly lessening extent, with Dickens. 
Such books as these two by American pro¬ 
fessors, though less rigid than we must 
expect when full critical austerity sets in, 
both bring useful contributions to what will 
eventually be the body of received opinion. 

That by Professor Marcus, which deals 
only with the first seven novels (a second 
volume is planned), is the more perceptive 
and valuable. When Professor Marcus 
observes and appreciates, he is often excel¬ 
lent ; indeed he is prepared to accept, pace 
much contemporary critical opinion, enjoy¬ 
ment and love as proper criteria for good¬ 
ness in a novel, even to the now unusual 
extent of distinguishing (but surely rightly) 
between the deaths of little Paul and little 
Nell, and offering what must surely be the 
first commendation for a long time of the 
former. On “ Bamaby Rudge ” and on 
“ Martin Chuzzlewit ” he is unusually help¬ 
ful, though to call “ Martin Chuzzlewit ” a 
great comic work seems inappropriate praise. 
His comment on the coincidences in “ Oliver 
Twist” is delightful: that since its world 
consists only of people involved in the plot, 
it is inevitable that they should meet—“ in 
a world where there is no accidental popula¬ 
tion, no encounter can be called a coinci¬ 
dence” 

It is where he interprets rather than 
observes that Professor Marcus is often 
annoying rather than enlightening. Cer¬ 
tainly we know, that Dickens was constantly 
disturbed by his father's failure to play a 
proper paternal role, and certainly many of 
his novels figure father-son, or parent-chik! 
relationships; but to see Dickens’s own 
situation reproduced or compensated ^or in 
almost all of these is unnecessary and 
unhelpful. Nor are we convinced by the 


frequent presentation of disparate characters 
as a single whole—Jonas Chuzzlewit as 
Tigg’s alter ego , Cgrker as Dombey's.. On 
Dickens’s real idealisations, professor 
Marcus is good: on Oliver and Kell and 
Florence as unstainable children of grace; 
on the hope and the failure of hope for the 
pastoral society; and on the duty of living 
charitably in society. But Dickens’s ideali¬ 
sations are always incomplete; his ideal 
characters are always immature conceptions, 
his best made characters incomplete human 
beings, and to create full men in parts does 
not seem to have been his intention. 

Professor Davis’s book is less well written, 
and in literary perceptions far less com¬ 
pelling ; one may compare his treatment of, 
say, Paul’s death or of Dickens’s use of 
Romantic Nature or of “ filler ” stories with 
Professor Marcus’s. What he has principally 
to offer is useful background material, and 
this especially on Dickens’s language, with 
pregnant quotations from Smollett and 
Fielding and from the monopolylogues ” 
of the popular entertainer, Charles Mathews, 
whom Dickens first saw in 1828. The 
chapter on the influence of Carlyle is also 
interesting, bur the whole question of 
Dickens’s politico-economic views must 
surely soon receive large-scale treatment. 


What Price Drugs ? 

Drugs In Our Society 
Edited by Paul Talalay. 

Johns Hopkins Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 319 pages. 48s. 

This book is a record of the papers 
delivered at a conference on drugs held at 
Johns Hopkins University in November 
1963, together with a thoughtful summary 
by the editor of the conclusions reached. 
All the contributors are American with the 
exception of three from Britain: Professor 
Gaddam, who writes on pharmacology; 
Professor Titmuss, who discusses some of 
the sociological effects of the therapeutic 
explosion, particularly its effect on the 
doctor-patient relationship; and Professor 
Pickering, who helped with the summary. 

The revolution in therapy that has taken 
place in this century has thrown up a large 
number of problems which extend far out¬ 
side the confines of medicine however 
broadly defined. The multi-professional 
approach that this book exemplifies is a 
necessary and very valuable preliminary to 
solving them. Are the methods of testing 
drugs before they are released to the public 
sufficiently thorough ? What safeguards 
should there be if drugs are to be used 
experimentally on people and what are the 
ethical considerations ? Even if one freely 
admits that the pharmaceutical industry 
spends enormous turns on research and has 
been mainly responsible for the spate of 
efficient new drugs, > are its profits too 
high, are some of its methods—molecular 
manipulation for the sake of a new patent, 
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New Multi-Billion Dollar Trade Routes 
To Be Opened By Satellites 
"Parked" 22,300 Miles Above The Earth 

The «.tory of trade is the story of communications. The Early Bird communica* .. 
tions satellite will write a new chapter when it is positioned over the Atlantic. It 
can make direct links to any nation within its “view” practical and economical. 




Today, there are many smaller and 
■emerging" nations eager to realize 
their full potential for growth. Early 
Bird, developed by Hughes Aircraft 
Company for the Communications 
Satellite Corporation and the Inter¬ 
national Consortium, 
holds tjio promise 
— not only of 
opening bountiful 
opportunities for 
increased trade, 



but also of building greater under¬ 
standing between peoples. i 

Early Bird can promise this progress 
not simply because it is a satellite. Blit 
Invausc it is a synchronous satellite — 
ottering unique advantages in global 
communications. 

This synchronous 
satellite is totally 
different from 
other types of 
communications 
satellites. Rather 
than being visible 
Jor only short 
periods of time. 

Early Bird 
v ill be like, a 
“hanging star" 

— always looking 
down on Europe, Africa, 

North and South America. 

One can visualize it as sitting atop a ers saw 


fantastically tall pole -22,300 miles 
tall. As the earth turns, so does the 
satellite — held in stationary orbit by 
a combination of gravity and centrifu¬ 
gal force. This means that it can be 
used at any time, and without inter* 

/ ruptiou. Early Bird will be able to 
handle television programs or tele¬ 
phone calls 24 hours a day. 

This is of particular interest to the 
'yi smaller and emerging nations. Since 
2’ Jy> they need only establish compar- 
Jf / atiM'ly simple and inexpensive 
ground stations to join the com¬ 
munications and television networks. 

The practicality of the Hughes 
suichronous satellite idea has 
been well demonstrated. 

The first such satellite ... 
named Syncom .., 
was launched oil 
July 26, 1963 
and is still 
operating today. 

Since that time it 
has amassed more 
communications 
time than all other 
communications 
satellites combined. 

1964, another 
Hughes Syncom 
was “parked” 
over the 
Pacific 
Ocean. 
It brought 
the Olympics 
“live” from 
Japan to the 
United Slates. 
In turn, European view- 
high-fidelity television trans¬ 


missions of the Games many hours 
earlier than ever before possible. 

Early Bird will bo history’s first "Pub¬ 
lic Satellite”— available for you to use. 
It will be able to bring you important 
events on television as they happen, 
and without interruption at any time. 
It will also virtually double trans- 
Atlantic telephone capacity. 

But most important, it represents the 
type of satellite which will enable all 
nations to enjoy uninterrupted com¬ 
munications with each other. The 
benefits stretch the imagination. 

Vastly increased 
levels of trade 
activity 
must 
follow. 

m ,wm -‘pz 

or greater 




mutual understand¬ 
ing between people. 

The Hughes Aircraft 
Company Is proud of the 
success of the Syncom and 
the trust placed in the coming 
Early Bird satellite. They rep¬ 
resent achievements which reflect die 
company’s role in applying science to 
the service of man. 


HUGHES 
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exaggerated therapeutic claims, price-fixing 
uestionable ?. 

ome surprising facts emerge. Ir has 
been estimated, we are t<^ that v the 
average medfcal pmoti^qper m ihe^ Vpited 
States receives 4P0t) * ‘ pfomotiofoal pieced” 
and that upwards of $i,ooo is spent by drug 
firms on him, in a year. , \ * 

Lawyers and advertising m<n contribute! 
to the conference as well as scientists and * 
doctors, and the book even contains a 
defensive paper by the president of Merck 
and Company. lie believes that American ' 
government patent policy is driving a 
wedge between the drug firms and 
scientists in universities and research 
institutes by insisting that any inventions, 
to which those who receive a grant from 
government funds have contributed only 
a very small part, should not be 
allowed to be patented. Like Professor 
Chain, who helped to make penicillin 
a practicable drug, and who has expressed 
his views elsewhere, he is anxious not to 
break up that fruitful partnership between 
academic scientists and the pharmaceutical 
industry which has largely been responsible 
for this century's revolution in therapeutics. 

The British government is adopting 
different methods in curbing Britain's drug 
industry and has recently won a victory 
in the House of Lords, but there is nothing, 
of course, about this in the book. Nor is 
there any reference to the problems of 
addiction. That would need another con- 
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month reconciliation period in which the 
couple can attempt to resolve their differ¬ 
ences Without losing their legal rights to 
reply for dissolution e&< the marriage.* fy-^ 
>m|)or fefomi whk^he buts-iofward^i f©£ \ 
> th« abolition ©t themsed lor Hijkxcticto%l9tEv 
ments. 

DrYardley inrightly concerned about, the^ 

T preso* iltegjt&nfrcy rate,; poyr at * 

about 50,000 births a yeari 11 As one wa^ of 
countering this he proposes that the legal 
age of marriage should be reduced by a year 
i to 15; This would entail adjusting relevtnfr* 
parts ’of the Sexual Offences Act, which 
punishes intercourse with girls under 16 
even if this takes place with Consent. 

The least satisfactory part of the book is 
the chapter on planning law, which hardly 
gets to grips with a complicated subject. 
Dr Yardley’s advocacy of a system of price 
control for land begs a great many ques¬ 
tions. More sensible is his support for 
greater restriction on urban extension and 
restrictions on the growth of conurbations 
which destroy rural amenities. Here the 
solution lies in more new towns and the 
intensive development of hind at the centre 
of existing cities. Dr Yardley is sympathetic 
to this approach. Altogether his is not a 
stimulating or arresting book, but it sets cut 
fairly the arguments for and against changes 
in the law, which will be found helpful by 
those who want to make up their minds on 
the present law reform controversies. 
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ference and another book. This one has 
quite enough meat for one volume. 
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Law for the Layman 

The Future of the Law 
By D. C. M. Yardley. 

Cresset Press. 252 pages. 3os r 

Dr Yardley is an Oxford dort who in pre¬ 
vious books has established a reputation as 
a clear expositor of the law for students. In 
the present volume, intended for the general 
reader, he turns his attentions to the ques¬ 
tion of law refo rm . He ranges widely over 
the whole field cf the law, criminal law', 
contract and ton, planning law, as well as 
the system of courts and the structure cf 
the legal profession. The scholar or the 
specialist will not find much of interest to 
him here, but the layman should find the 
book useful. 

In his general approach Dr Yardley is 
cautious, preferring to set out the argu¬ 
ments on controverted topics rather than 
coming down in favour of particular solu¬ 
tions. His standpoint is that of a moderate 
progressive: he favours abolition of the 
death penalty and the implementation of 
the second part of it» Wotfcqdca report. 
He discusses divorce ItV reform bur comes 
out against Mr Leo Abse’s proposal for a 
right to divorce after a period of seven years' 
separation on the grounds that it would 
cause ^justice to the innocent party. On 
the omcr hand he welcomes the new three- 
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Further signs of recession in France: order %ooks are declining and an , 
increasingfiutnbej afcompanies report stocks above normal. So France ; 
may Wow be iiftpfsinga double restraint on economic expansion in 
the uiest: through admtk domestic economy as well as; by etxploiting 
the external streng^jt.of its currency. ? 

; BaspitatMathe frffifrbpprfy staged a mojfest recovery and, mpst 
v J Pof&seh Italy particularly was active. 

I W&lt $(r 4 &irepoztored fitotn its Pfetnam jitters, London investors were selling 

O budget. 

Britain*s decision to cut its import surcharge from 75 to 10 pot cent ‘ 
on April 26th has healed the quarrel in Eftqt and will probably make 
nonsense of ttynexitwo British trade returns. 

Substantial btOjfifftg of gOld continues. But Washington seems unruffled. 


AMERICA'S BOOM: SfrgEL TRIPWIRE 


Most American economic indioa* 
tors go on hitting new peaks j N 
poised on this crest, the economy 
becomes more vulnerable to 
internal as well as external jobs. 
And as the Council of Economic 
Advisers said last month: “ Condi- 
tions in the steel industry present 
the chief visible threat to prospects 
for ^balanced pattern of quarter- 
tb-quarter advance.” . ‘ \ 

Once American industry decides if 
can cease stockpiling, steel for fear 
of a strike, it wiU stop baying too 
much steel and order too fade. 
And this exaggerated downturn 
could hasten tne timetable of a 
broader readjustment in the 
American boom. During the last 
few weeks, the rate of stockpiling 
has quickened. Last week’s output 
from the steel mills was the 
highest ever. 

There is talk in Pittsburgh and 
elsewhere that the haggling over 
the steelworkers’ union presidency 
may postpone the strike deadline 
beyond the scheduled May ist. It 
is still not clear who won the 
union election ; whether the courts 
will have to intervene ; or what the 
eventual victor will do about the 
contract. But while tfte United 
Steelworkers of America are 
leaderlott, there is little hope of 
any agreement with management. 
Delaying the strike deadline would 
mean that steel stocks would go on 
rising by 2 million tone a month. 
Ilie largest motor manufacturers 
have already built up 60-90 days’ 
supplies. Admittedly, laying in 
extra steel while regular consump¬ 


tion is high is not easy. Less 
canny customer industries are now 
having to wait until May or June 
for supplies from steel companies 
with * fully-committed production 
schedules. Some of the stockpile, 
therefore, is still on paper. Never¬ 
theless, stocks arc already high. 
The longer they go on rising, the 
sharper the readjustment, once it 
comiss hi the summer, will be. Even 
Without a strike shutdown in steel, 
there Is liable to be a violent swing 
in output. 

American steelmakers have a 
pretty good idea of what may be 
in store : the industry has had nine 
stoppages in the past twenty years. 


Not all producers agree that the 
build-up is as fast as it was before 
the n 6-day strike in 1959 : others 
anticipate an even larger stockpile 
by May ist. All agree on one 
aspect : there will be more 
imported steel this time. 

In 1959, America imported about 
4.4 million tons of foreign steel, 
about 6 per cent of total domestic 
supplies. This level of imports was 
not reached again until 1963. But 
last year it was as high as 7.5 per 
cent. And this year, the opening 
of the St Lawrence Seaway early 
in April is expected to sec the start 
of exceptionally heavy imports 
from European ’ steel producers. 


“A steel strike of significant Juration would have unfavourable 
effects on Qver-all income and production , as the economic annals 
of r 9$6 ond 1959 demonstrate .” 

Council oi Economic Advisari. 


mo me rue 
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Seasonally .idjustari 

7956 steel strike spurted end- ‘ 
June, lasted 34 days, cost users 
9 million tons of steel, brought 
about a 6\% price increase . 


Seasonally adjusted 

I 


1969 


;o steel strike started mid - 
!y, Lasted almost four" 1 
months, was ended by edvrt 
injunction . 
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Foreign Branches 


Your links 
with 

the World 


Over the past two years Barclays 
Bank has opened eight new 
Foreign Branches, the two most 
recent being at Luton and Bristol. 
Barclays now have fourteen 
specialised Foreign Branches in 
important trading centres of the 
country, each one staffed by 
experts in foreign business. 

In these days, when the develop¬ 
ment of overseas trade is so vital, 
this can mean a great deal to you. 
If you are trading, or wish to 
trade, abroad the services of these 
Foreign Branches are at your 
disposal, either through your 
local branch, or direct. 


London ; ,Chimf Formlgn Branch, 

Iff Fmnchurch Strmmt, KC3 
Mfiif Mnd Formlgn Branch, 

1 Poll Moll Boot, SW1 

Formlgn Branchma mlao at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Brlatol, Cardiff, Ipawlch, Llvrpool, Luton, 
Manehmatmr, Nmwcaatlm upon Tynm, 
Nottingham, Banding and Southampton 


§ BARCLAYS BANK 

™ Money it our business - throughout the world 
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about a 


Kokova? 



—its peculiarity to New Zealand 1 A once-prolific ground parrot 
that frequented forest areas, the KAKAPO has been so consistently 
preyed, upon by imported animals that it is now unhappily very 
rare. \Vc know this because we are the National Bank of New 
Zealand. As such we have nearly 200 branches and agencies 
through which we provide a complete banking service in the North 
and South Islands. And in providing it we have gained over the 
years an expert knowledge of many subjects that extends far 
beyond the scope of banking. Any of it is yours for the asking, if 
you’re thinking of doing business with New Zealand. So when 
you want to find out more about our country— 

ask 

The ttotiewd BtuUc 

OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

Established 1872 * 

HEAD OFFICE r 8 MOOROATE, LONDON ECS 
Telephone: MONARCH 8811 

Nearly 200 branches and agencies throughout New Zealand 
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Efta after the Quarrel 

Britain has shown that it cares about Efta: but Efta’s 
inherent weaknesses remain. Our special correspondent 
reports from Geneva 


J ust how surprised one is about Monday's touching recon¬ 
ciliation between Britain and its partners in the European 
Free Trade Association depends how seriously one took 
the original November row over the British surcharge on 
imports. To this observer, as reported in these columns at 
the time, the row then “ had the feeling of a controlled ex¬ 
plosion, deliberately designed to exert the maximum pressure 
but equally carefully stopping short of going over the brink ” 
by invoking the retaliatory article 31, under which tariffs 
could be put up against Britain, thereby in effect breaking up 
Efta. That would have hurt the retaliators more than it hurt 
Britain. For it is Efta’s salient characteristic, and in one way 
its salient weakness, that the market is so much more im¬ 
portant for the seven small countries than it is for 
Britain, which is a giant in this trading company. 

The chart tells the story. It shows that the British market 
alone provides a huger share of most of the other Efta coun¬ 
tries’ exports than their markets do for Britain. It was this 
difference in the relative importance of Efta as a trading area 
that essentially explained—if it did not excuse—Britain’s 
neglect of Efta in its October decisions. And it was to counter 
this indifference, to make it clear that Efta did matter to them 
and to ensure that Britain took its own commitments seriously, 
that the Scandinavians, the Swiss, the Austrians and the 
Portuguese kept Mr Gordon Walker and Mr Douglas Jay 
up all night on November 19th/20th. 

This was the crisis of confidence: did Britain take Efta 
seriously ? The decision that Mr George Brown was able 


THE IMPORTANCE OF EFTA* 


DENMARK Percentage share of exports 



to hand dqwn on Monday, combined with the diplomatic Wfty 
in which he prepared for it (see page 859), showed quite 
clearly that Britain did care ; and, once demonstrated, the. feet 
suddenly became enormously impressive, successfully dwarf¬ 
ing the 10 per cent surcharge that remains. “ The big country 
has shown that it takes notice of the seven little ones,” Dr 
Kreisky, Austria’s foreign minister, announced appreciatively, 
and it was this that brought Mr Brown the applause unprece¬ 
dented in the Efta council chamber. Unlike the European 
common marker, Efta does not thrive on crises and night 
sessions; the Scandinavians and the Swiss are as pragmatic 
and matter of fact as, by tradition at any rate, the British 
themselves. Perhaps this accounted for the extraordinarily 
intense emotions of the autumn ; but it also made for a com¬ 
plete and thankful reconciliation this week. Efta is a distinctly 
lower-temperature organisation than its rival the European 
Economic Community, and it is now back to normal running. 


I N less than two years, by the end of 1966, both these trading 
areas should have completed their job of tariff dismantle¬ 
ment, and, on the present schedule, western Europe’s economic 
division will then be complete, too. Yet the hard fact is 
that the one is and will be an association of choice, the other 
of necessity. This remains true in spite of this week’s 
natural reaffirmations of faith at the Geneva reconciliation. 
Mr Brown declared that the British government believed that 
Efta had a vital role in the future ; this was reported by Efta’s 
current chairman, Dr Fritz Bock of Austria, just before con¬ 
firming the latest progress being made in his own country’s 
application to join the common market. 

Austria, still more than Britain, is linked much more closely 
to the common market than to its Efta partners; although, as 
the table shows, its exports to Efta countries have been in¬ 
creasing very much faster than those to the common market 
since tariff discrimination began in 1959. Britain shows by 
far the lowest increase in exports to Efta between 1959 and 
1964; and Britain is the only Efta country except Finland 
(which is associated with Efta in its trading arrangements) &at 
actually shows a larger percentage increase, in exports 
to the common market. By 1964, however, feriff discrimi¬ 
nation at last had its effects on the pattern of Britain's Euro¬ 
pean trade, too, and its exports to the coma^on market flagged 
white those to Efta rose. Yet simply because Britain is itself 
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the largest element in the Efta market, the value of that market 
is bound to be greater for its partners than it is lor Ij&ahfc, 
This top-heaviness in Efta, with its accompanying imbalance 
of interdependence, also makes the smaller countries pecu¬ 
liarly vulnerable to developments in the British! economy and 
in British trading policy. This is the more threatening because 
Efta, as a free trade area as distinct from a stage in pro¬ 
gressively closer economic union, can all too easily get out 
of balance. One can imagine circumstances in which an up¬ 
surge of monetary demand and imports into the British 
economy might suck additional exports out of its trading 
partners to their own embarrassment. These countries, with 
complete free trade approaching, will in a sense be offshoots 
of the British economy with no control over its course. This 
is the old difficulty about a free trade area. Even though 
an economic policy committee has now been set up to watch 
over these things, no one expects any large results. Efta is 
still far from having a Brussels type Economic Commission. 
It is not that kind of association at all. 

In some measure the recent quarrel has focused attention 
on these inherent difficulties of Efta, and this is to the good. 
But the episode could also leave two less fortunate aftermaths. 
The first would be to encourage the next Efta country that 
gets into trading trouble to invoke the legal escape clause 
allowing quantitative import restrictions, rather than risking 
the surcharge that is formally illegal but so obviously prefer- 


Ptrccntage Increase in Exports 
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able and less arbitrary, The right way to avoid this is to alter 
the articles,, Thdjecoj&d possible dsngec voUld bc jtd acki 
further inhibition an any future British apprfe^non to join the 
common market, > , 

It Inis become part o t Efta folklore that Britain has now 
broken its Efta faith twice, not only with this recent surcharge 
but earlier with its unilateral application to join EEC. If as 
a result Britain, in future, feels correspondingly restrained 
about putting in any new application to Brussels, that will be 
a pity for Efta as a Whole. For while Efta remains the best 
trading organisation any country that 'can’t get into the 
common market has got, its inherent limitations and dis¬ 
parities remain. Bridge-building with Brussels ought to be 
its top priority. Efta’s ultimate success will still be to wind 
itself up. But that, admittedly, depends on decisions in Paris 
and Brussels more than in Geneva or in the now strangely 
linked capitals of western Europe's periphery. 


Whose German Oil ? 

A wave of takeovers in the German oil business is stirring up 
resentment towards some international oil companies 


E nergy policy in-Germany is ordinarily discussed as an 
argument about coal—whether the Ruhr lobby can nail 
the Bonn government right down to a guarantee that it shall 
be able to produce 140 million tons or more year in year 
out, and how long. The pressures upon Bonn during an 
election year to reinforce the protection and subsidy of Ger¬ 
man collieries were outlined in an article last week/ But 
oil, the triumphant, competitor, can no longer, be regarded 
in Germany as just part: of the uncomfortable circumstances 
affecting coal It is the fuel that now supplies dose on 40 
per cent of German consumption, and during the sixties may 
well pass 30 per cent; and it has. to be considered in its own 
right. This means that it will also, be criticised for what are 
considered its own wrongs. 

One can now detect in Bonn, as well as elsewhere in Europe, 
a new reserve about the preponderance of foreign capital in 
the supply of the oil upon which 1 growth in these economies 
must for a decade or so at least depend. The more careful 
attention being given by the Federal Government to, particu- 
larty,American investment in, particularly, German oil sup¬ 
ply is not based upon the political ahd-Amerioanism of Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle, nor simply on the vulgar prejudice against 
ObfofrtmdUrtg of which Dt : Abe has 1 recently chosen to 
become the s^ohesman. ‘ As a general proportion* it to ex¬ 
pressed in 'the tettnr often heard nowadayiin office^ in Bond 
afc well as in 'Brussels: ’ " The-Americans ask m to hold 


increasing amounts of dollars to support their balance of 
payments deficit, and take no measures to slow their internal 
boom. Running export surpluses, we have to restrain inflation 
in our economies, Which means holding back growth, par¬ 
ticularly in investment. So we make it difficult for our busi¬ 
ness men to finance their own investment—While the Overflow 
of private investment abroad that is responsible for the 
American deficit enables American Companies, unrestrained, 
to build up and buy up market shares inside our economies.” 
(This argument would raise some eyebrows among British 
economists, who have never taken too kindly to the concept 
of “ Imported inflation/' But Britain is perhaps 
base from which to dogmatise about the precise internal results 
of running a sustained trade surplus.) 

As regards oil, Germans along with other European officials 
have a further complaint. The United States, protects its 
own indigenous fuel, oil, against competition from lower-cost 
crude, which bolsters internal oil producers’ profits and swells 
the cash flow from which thfey may finance foreign ventures. 
It also gives \fficm <jUrect incentives m explore and produce 
abroad, such as " foreign depletion allowance.” And by 
shutting its own market to the oil thus produced, it encourages 
them to develop refining and marketing investments overseas. 
Belatedly, as Europeans see It, Washington is becoming 
anxious about certain logical side-effects of these polities. 
Bul aotisor ..isJcadiot kjMlxJ^ask oil .companies to 
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review their own capital outflow—not to alter the policies that 
have facilitated this. 

But even in Bonn this feeling is not all high economic 
principle. There is an admixture of indigation, too> genet* 
ated by some recent instances of what Germans see as Anglo* 
Saxon stealth in this commercial infiltration. This indig¬ 
nation arises more over acquisition than expansion*. Duripg 
the list ninths the Federal government has learned,that Shell 
and Esso's have bought their way into Thyssengas, thus partly 
jumping the gun on the negotiations by which German gas 
companies were planning to get together (probably resurio 
rivefy) to handle any , German import of Dijtch gas. 
Tt has learned of the same two companies’ increase of 
their interest in the German oil company Elweratfi to 
per cent each. Mobil, as the end-result of lengthy 
negotiations over some years, has effectively increased its 
direct mteresr in BV Aral, Germany’s largest gasoline market¬ 
ing concern to 28 per cent. (Dr Abs, despite his hew suspicion 
of foreign capital in Germany, appears to have approved of 
this deal.) Marathon Oil, a complete newcomer to Germany, 
has announced plans for a £t2 million petrochemical complex 
in Bavaria ; a humber of American suppliers have entered the 
market indirectly with bulk crude contracts; Signal Oil is 
rumoured to be the next likely buyer of a German group. It is 
an exaggeration to stiggest that these came as complete 
surprises. One may be told in Bonn: “ It does not entirely 
please the Federal'Government to read about wbar has hap¬ 
pened in Germany’s fuel business in the morning newspapers 
the day after.” The surprise is overstated; the resentment 
is not. 

Purely German oil marketers regard this wave of acquisi¬ 
tions, following on the slump in heating oil prices as well 
a* fuel oil, as phr^ya matter of competitive strategy. The 
international major Companies, some German oilmen argue 
darkly, did not create this further slump in German oil prices ; 
but they may have been content to let it drive refining mar¬ 
gins down into losses. As these Germans see it, some of 
the foreign major companies are internationally strong enough 
to stand unremunerative conditions in any one market abroad 
for much longer than any local competition ; and allowing 
margins to be cut to the bone may make this competition easier 
to take over afterwards. Most of these German companies 
apply some doublethink in their own commercial reckoning: 
they have sizeable interests in coal as well as oil refining and 
marketing, and much temptation to paint the future as black 
as possible on both sides. But in 1964 their accounts suggest 
they did worse on the oil side than in coal. Changes in the 
kind of protection afforded to high-cost German crude pro¬ 
duction have had some effects here. But the main pressure 
has come from continued low prices for oil products. They 
doubt, too, whether the agreement to limit 1965 fuel oil 
sales to 108 per cent of 1964 volume will help prices 
much. 

Stealth or just Anglo-Saxon hamhandedness in pursuit of 
commercialcad vantage, the recent wave of take-overs has begun 
to irritate. (British oil companies as such are specifically sepa¬ 
rated from Americans and left out of this criticism in Bonn, 
perhaps because we clearly cannot avoid deflation either 
nowadays. AngkvDutch ? H'm ...). But Dr Erhard's liberal 
principles plus a certain regard for pragmatism a l'Anglaise 
will almost certainly save the German administration from 


any silliness in shutting out American capital. * As to* list 
week’s legates ift TOAMM*, ifeey.afe 
“ We are see fhaVMr ‘Johnson reaKseithat Is ms job, 

npt ours.” Hi , . , _ , , 

Nevertheless, the Federal Government does already dis¬ 
criminate mildly jn favour of German capital invesopencin the 
oil business, For eiqpfcmtiott ventures outride German 
borders (including the North Sea .offshore) it is offering tow 
interest loans, 75 per cent of which may be, written off if the 
ventures don’t succeeds It has not made these loans formally 
discriminatory as between German and foreign companies; 
but it is granting loans in practice only when the borrower 
is not in a position to raise the money elsewhere (say, from 
Esso or Shell . .). This way of doing it (Which in theory 

could discriminate against common market partners) seems 
to have been blessed by the EEC Commission. The Com¬ 
mission is indeed toying with its own ideas for encour¬ 
aging European oil investment overseas, and its only real 
criticism of Bonn’s loans seems to be that there may turn 
out to be better ways to do the trick. ; jfJ 


I t seems possible that the Federal Government will eventu¬ 
ally use rather more influence to consolidate or strengthen 
the German stake in Germany's petroleum supplies—though 
while Dr Erhard remains in power, at least, talk of Germany’s 
going over towards a French style system of oil controls h 
nonsense. As to natural gas, one can hardly see Bonn inter¬ 
vening retrospectively in the Thyssengas deal, as the Belgian 
government appears to wish to do in a rather similar Bsso- 
Shell purchase of shares in Belgium’s Distrigaz. But the 
remaining German gas undertakings may get some advantage 
with support from Bonn in any wider national pipeline net¬ 
work across Germany. Just who shall control the bulk dis¬ 
tribution and sale of Holland’s gas exports is becoming a 
sensitive political question in Europe. Germany commands 
no oil abroad now except a quarter share in Mobil’s Libyan 
concession, which is now revealed as very prolific ; one small 
venture in Syria is being nationalised, and a German con¬ 
sortium, wrongly or rightly, refused the terms that Shell among 
Others accepted for an Iranian offshore concession ar the turn 
of the year. 

One would expect any influence that Bonn exerts on the 
oil business to be positive towards German enterprise rarher 
than negative towards foreign—though what remains of purely 
German oil enterprise has so far, perhaps, been more notable 
for its readiness to seek bigger restrictions rather than: to 
accept big risks. Germany is a huge and rapidly expanding 
market for oil; and the volume of sales that it offers is attrac¬ 
tive even though chaotic prices squeeze down the profit mar¬ 
gins per barrel. Even if government policies were able to 
keep coal’s 140 million tom a year invidate—which they will 
not—oil and later natural gas will power aU the dynamic 
of German economic growth. The country's long run 6 f 
payments surpluses has provided potentially ahighly secure 
base for foreign investment, without the constraints affecting 
the United States today. Given government encouragement, 
there should be some German capitalists really to take a larger 
part of the rides of foreign oil supply—as Well as the hugger- 
mugger of its market. 
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Rating Reassessed 

The rating revaluation that burst upon the country in the 
early months of 1963 came when the fortunes of the Con - 
servative government seemed to be at their lowest ebb . In the 
ensuing storm of protest—for which underlying discontent 
with the rating system was probably as much responsible as 
the actual redistribution of the burden then foreshadowed — 
the government felt obliged to make two concessions. Interim 
relief was given by Act of Parliament to some individuals and 
certain authorities; and the Allen committee was set up to 
report on “the impact of rates on households . . . ( and) 
circumstances likely to give rise to hardship ” Meanwhile 
rating has continued to be a subject for routine grumbling , 
but the storm has subsided and been forgotten . This week 
the Allen Committee reported , 


R attes arc a touchy subject, especially among traditional 
Tory supporters. The Allen report identifies two main 
reasons. Unlike income taxes, the yield from rates does not 
automatically increase with money incomes; and the con¬ 
sequent increases in rate poundages seem unfair. Secondly 
rates, unlike most other taxes, are paid directly by the indi¬ 
vidual, and, worst of all, in big, budget-wrecking, lumps twice 
a year. More frequent instalments, although more costly for 
local authorities, would make the burden feel less heavy, and 
are clearly favoured by the committee. 

As the chart shows, the widespread belief that rates have 
long been a continually increasing burden turns out to be 
wrong. But the proportion of rates to gross national product, 
to total taxation (including rates), and to net personal incomes, 
has been rising in the last few years. And evidence to the 
committee suggested that the future trend of rates is causing 
as much concern as their present level. This, then, is an 
emerging and relatively new problem. And the discussion on 
which local services (if any) ought to be financed wholly by 
the central government (teacher training, student grants?) 
ought to go on. 

The main effect of the 1963 revaluation was to increase 
further the share of rates borne by industry and commerce. 
This is politically easy but as the committee reiterates (for 
those who want to listen) “ rates paid by commerce and 
industry are ultimately borne by people and not by some 
abstract entity.” Among households, the general effect of the 
revaluation was to redistribute the burden, with those living 
in London, or areas of high population-increase tending to 
come off worst, especially if they lived in modern property, 
or flats, or bungalows. Those living in areas particularly full 
of retired people, from which so many cries of agony were 
heard in 1963, suffered also because these areas do not nor¬ 
mally get rate deficiency grants and have little industry. 

Unfortunately a discussion of the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of rates as a method of financing local authority 
expenditure lay outside the committee’s terms of reference, 
although its labours will enable this type of discussion in 
future to be better informed. The economic characteristics 
of rates as a form of taxation are examined in some detail. 
Thus under clpse inspection rates turn out not to be really a 
tax on wealth afcall. This function was fulfilled by the old 
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schedule A ineomc tax, the abolition of which benefited owner 
occupiers at the expense of everybody else. Rates are more 
akin to an indirect ad valorem tax on accommodation. The 
tax varies in proportion to the accommodation bought, in the 
same way for example as does the tax on tobacco. Those 
moving from bungalows in Birmingham to bungalows in 
Bournemouth are buying more accommodation, not by floor 
space but by value. If rates came to be seen in these terms, 
instead of as an arbitrary levy to pay for local services that 
other people receive, there would be far less grumbling. 

In fact, if rates are regarded in this light—as an indirect 
tax on a necessary service, namely accommodation—the impact 
of rates on individual households turns out to be what one 
would expect. The impact is sharply regressive in relation to 
income. As a percentage of disposable income rates vary from 
8.2 per cent for households with incomes uhder £312 a year 
to 2.2 per cent for those with more than £1,560, in England 
and Wales. In Scotland, where rents (and housing conditions) 
are lower, the variation is from 9.8 to 2.6 per cent. There is 
a direct relationship between rates paid and the household’s 
income, but as income rises rates grow only slowly. 

Just what this means in terms of hardship for individual 
families is examined in the second half of the report. Indeed, 
because hardship caused by rates cannot be distinguished from 
hardship as such, the second part of this study may have wider 
significance at a time when the whole mechanism of social 
security is under review and the Labour party is cautiously 
feeling its way towards relating benefits more closely to 
evidence of need. Because the National Assistance Board 
generally allows for rent and rates in full, hardship is usually 
to be found among groups in that band of the incomes 
spectrum where the household cannot (or will not) draw 
National Assistance, but is not affluent enough to pay income 
tax. The committee then applied a more precise definition 
which isolated this group of households as a “ special study 
group.” Of all households where the head of household was 
earning, 9 per cent (1.1 million) fell into this group. But for 
retired families, in addition to the 33 per cent drawing 
national assistance, a further 26 per cent (1.2 million) fell into 
this special study group, of whom two-thirds, the committee 
estimate, would be eligible for national assistance if they 
applied. Of the families falling into the special study group, 
half of the retired ones have housing costs amounting to more 
than 23 per cent of their income. Rates are not really the 

critical factor: if 
the poorer three- 
quarters of all 
special study 
households were 
exempted from 
rates, only r6 per 
cent of retired ones 
and itfper cent of 
earning ones would 
then move up out 
of the “ special 
study group.” 


EVER-RISING RATES ? 
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^ oWe T^ T > the cost of exempting poorer ^households from rates ■ : averse retirement incomes are fa t Iran low. ' ' 
altogether would not .hear very heavily on the remander of tire , Exempdng poorer households from rates fa kap o s a & itq; si 

community., For only 14.5 per emit of the total rate revenue is present because the appropriate machinery doe£ ‘fidt’ fetiSL 

contributed by households with incomes below £520 a year. This report wul do great benefit if it turns oRjc fot thfokfay 

. ^h® committee also studied the effect of the 1963 revalua- towards the possibility of one single subsidy, related to indm^ 

,' ^ only 2 per cent of sU retired house- dual need, operated through special Whitehall grants. This 

holders (less titan 100,000) suffered “ shock ” rate increases in subsidy which might then replace both national assfeftnfce' 

1963. .These are householders whose rates increased then by and local .authority housing subsidies (given by letting ccambfi 

c raore than. 10 per cent of the extent by which their income houses at sub-market rents) and “ landlord M bousing subsidies 

exceeded income tax allowances (which the committee rode (where rent control applies) could be tied to individuals instead 

as an indicator of basic living costs). One wonders how many of houses, thus s timulatin g mobility., Into this framework 

of these were in those protesting south coast resorts—where a rates subsidy could quite easily be fitted. 
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BANK CREDIT 

A Squeeze Pressed Home 


guess last November that the 
current credit squeeze might be the 
toughest yet is now being confirmed by the 
banking figures. Following the contra- 
seasonal drop in advances over the turn of 
the year, the London clearing banks now 
show a rise in advances in January/Febru¬ 
ary of only £100 million including £6 
million to state boards ; this compares with 
increases in the two previous years of 
around £150 million at this peak tax paying 
season. This successful limitation in bank 
advances is the more ^significant since in 
contrast with earlier periods of credit 
squeeze the banks are not this time working 
with the tide : for the demand for advances 
is not at present being held down either by 
any real reversal yet of the speculation 
against sterling or by a down-turn in 
the domestic economy. To this extent, 
the banks* success in holding advances 
l down reflects more active use of the 
pruning shears by the advances con¬ 
trollers. And while the banks have 


naturally noted the official request asking 
them to spare “ investment programmes of 

LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


FEBRUARY 17, 1965 


Gross deposits. 

Net deposits. 

£ mn. 
6,672 
8,182 


Change on 
Month Year 
— 204 +481 
—197 +424 

Liquid Rsscts. 

Cash. 

2,597 


-254 

+ 146 

697 

80 

- 5 

+ 43 

Call money. 

842 

9 8 

- 2 

+ 138 

Treasury bills. 

611 

70 

-251 

-157 

Other bills and liquid 
credits. 

447 

5 2 

+ 4 

+ 122 

Risk assets: 

Gilt-edged... 

966 

II 4 

- 55 

-147 

Other market invest¬ 
ments. 

122 

1-4 

nil 

+ 4 

Advances*. 

4,572 

548 

+ 100 

+403 

(to Slate Boards).. 

44 


+ 6 

- 34 


* Excluding all items in transit except ratio of ad¬ 
vances co deposits: all ratios are of gross deposits. 


manufacturing industry*’ the cuts in large 
advances that the banks have felt obliged 
to seek can hardly avoid any such impact 


in practice. The success , of thh credit 
ueeze therefore increases apprehensions 
a down-turn in investment, shd in die 
economy itself, towards the end of. the year. 

Bank liquidity was down by just over two 
points in February even after sales of £55 
million of gilt-edged. The average liquidity 
ratio of 29.95 per cent still leaves sufficient 
margin above the 28 per cent minimum, 
but the position of some individual banks is 
tight—the Midland is at 28.9 per cent, and 
its advances rado is no less man 587 per 
cent; Sir Archibald Forbes, its chairman, 
stated in his annual report that he saw nb 
reason why the ratio should not rise 41 some¬ 
what further ” beyond 50 per cent, but it 
is doubtful whether he meant this far. And 
the outlook for bank liquidity is still un¬ 
certain. A fall of £250 million in the banks* 
holdings of Treasury bills in February has 
reversed the January increase; but the total 
volume of outstanding tender Treasury 
bills in issue is now down by £560 million 
since the beginning of the year and at 
£2,440 million is the lowest since 1952. So 
much for orthodox convictions that Britain’s 
payments troubles must be due to inflation¬ 
ary government finance. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


ENGINEERING ORDERS 

Still high. Order-books continue to 

lengthen. 

CAR SALES 

Still buoyant for new cars. Signs of 

softening in demand for used cars. 


Industrial 

production * 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade v f 
Retail trade * 

Eng*g. orders on Hindi 
Unemployment* 
Wife rates (weekly) 
Retail prices 
Export prloes 


Percentage change from 1 


Index 
1958 =* 100 


Previous 

month 


Three 
months ago 


Twelve 
months ago 


December 

December 

December 

January 

December 

December 

February 

lanoery 

January 

December 



* Seasonally adjusted* Indicators of export and retail 
trade reflect tnovemenrs hi volume terms, i.e., in value 
at constant prices. Une?nploymcnt indicator refers to 
numbers wholly unemployed, excluding school-leavers , 


licatars of export and retail Total unemployment level in February tunning, ot an 

volume terms, i.e., in value, annual rate of 1.4 per cent, 1 Provisional, fund cf 

uoyment indicator refers to period. r 
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RESALE PRICE MAINTENANCE , 

Cheers! ’ :i '; . 

A mong the 700' applications that - the 
Registrar of ^ Restrictive Practices 
received to keep xe$«jLe price maintenance 
on branded; goefis when RPM becomes 
illegal on April 30th* were too covering 
wines and spirits; including some from The 
Distillers Company. Rtit Distillery has now 
decided that ks case is not worth fighting. 
It has withdrawn ks application, publicly 
announced the end of RPM on its whisky, 
gin and vodka, and Started a cut-price spree 
among those supermarkets that have off- 
licences, to the benefit of customers who 
appreciate 6s. to 7s. off the hard stuff 
and which, if other distillers and importers 
follow suit, as they had started to do the 
next day, is bound to affect the specialist 
off-licence. 

More important than the effect of Dis¬ 
tillers’ action on the chi-chi end of the booze 
business is its effect on other manufacturers 
in other, industries who have applied to keep 
RPM on several thousand separate products. 
The Registrar was origifiafly surprised at 
the numbers: it estimated that some 
cases might take as Jong as two years to 
prepare- Many manufacturers seemed to 
have fell an application had a better chance 
of surviving scrutiny by the Court if it 
applied to a narrow range of products—say, 
oue’s own—than if an industry presented 
its case through its trade association. Dis¬ 
tillers’ action, taken on legal advice, suggests 
disagreement. It will not influence the hard 
core of RPM supporters; there is no sign, 
for example, that a company like Cadbury 
will do anything but continue to fight for 
RPM. But a substantial number of manu¬ 
facturers may have put in applications 
purely on the off-chance of getting them 
through the court. These might well decide 
not to fight if the first ^ew cases—expected 
to include sweets, drink hard and soft, 
shoes, furniture and television sets—were 
to go against those industries. Manufac¬ 
turers cad legally continue to enforce 
RPM until their cases are heard. But after 
Distillers’ decision nor to fight, will they 
want to? 


THE DEFENCE BILL 

No Room for Manoeuvre 

T he Impact of a tingle costly aircraft like 
TSR 2 on estimates drawn as rightly 
Is this year’s defence budget goes a_ long 
way towards explaining the continuing pres¬ 
sure to cancel it—almost regardless of 
whether the aircraft works or not. Assum¬ 
ing the Government’s object is to keep the 
annual outlay on defence as near as possible 
to £2,000 million, then in the 1965-66 
estimates, more than half is pre-empted to 
feeding, paying, housing and carrying about 
the 865,400 se r viceme n and civilians em¬ 
ployed On defence. This sum of close on 
£1,206 million can only be reduced by cut¬ 
ting number!, which can in turn only be 
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done ^y. red^cmg the country’s military 
, CQmmiftnents. ^f which a*, this, stag? Mr, 
. wfisdri fines not appear prepared to do. 

* Gtrtite figures that the PWnhe Mmfeter 
gave to the Houle of Commons, the cost 
\ of 140 TSR 2s would be £300 million on 
. current estimates, for research and develop¬ 
ment (about* a third of it already spent), and 
£450 million for production, nut research 
spending across the whole defence spectrum 
is running at only £200 million a year, 
and out of an impressive enough looking 
production bill of £740 million, only £2*1 
million goes to the RAF. Shoehonung a 
£750 million project info an aircraft pro- 
duction-and-research budget of considerably 
less than £500 million a year means that if 
the Air Staff gets TSR 2, it will get precious 
little else during the next few years while 
TSR 2 is being developed and delivered. 
One supersonic fighter and one very 
advanced freighter have already been killed 
because they required higher research 
spending than the budget could permit. 
Pressure on the British Aircraft Corporation 
to reduce its estimated price for TSR 2, 
which it can only do by refiucirig.its share 
of the company’s overheads, nas now 
become exceedingly strong, and on the final 
out-turn may depend whether this aircraft 
survives. The RAF simply cannot meet the 
bill as it stands. The ball is now in the 
company’s court. 

ATOMIC ENERGY 

Change at the AEA 

L ast Thursday, at a public lunch organ¬ 
ised by the House of Commons scien¬ 
tific ginger group, the Prime Minister made 
a specific and surprising reference to under¬ 
employment among the scientists in the 
Atomic Energy Authority and to the 
government’s decision that they should in 
future do research on a much broader basis, 
venturing a good deal outside atomics into 
engineering and engineering materials. This 
is the most dramatic change yet suggested 
for the authority since it was formed eleven 
years ago. Its 37,000 staff has been under¬ 
employed for "years, ever since the steam 
went out of atomic research ; so have many 
of its magnificent capital resources. But no 
one had expected much to be done about 
it; or so quickly! Very little'* about the 
changes the government has in mind have 
leaked cut ; Mr Wilson’s reference was the 
nearest anyone has come yet to an official 
announcement. But Mr Cousins has been 
in and out, of the authority’s Lonfion head¬ 
quarters a good deal, and die managing 
director of the socn-to-be-enrichcd-by-£25- 
millions Naljorioji Research Development 
Corporation 6|s past been appointed to the 
AEA boarfi. > 

Since any move to exploit properly the 
AEA’s considerable talents is to be wel¬ 
comed without reservation, this is not the 
rime tu ask of Mr Wilson or Mr Cousins 
what it is they expect the authority to do. 
But the Ministry of Technology his now 
had four months to work on its schemes 


THE . ECpNOMJttf , 


Jpptci 
ably new* 



tefc. .' 


;esum- 

lnatfy. 

It Is ek^aindd M^f it 

had & mkid and what iort iof tHtetll^-if 
not the erode but effective oneof profit— 
H intends to wfien snppqf ting or r *|6t 
supporting new ideas. The jPriix(c Minister 
spoke, in the same context in which dis¬ 
cussed the ABA, of mdiistry’s TdluctatfCe to 
innovate when times vfrere good, and its 
inability to do an when times were bad. But 
die group of scientific advisers that be has 
just $0 misguidedl^ disbanded have said 
specifically mat British Industry does not 
take to new ideas because it is too sheltered 
from competition to bother. Members of 
the Ministry of Technology have been 
savagely critical in private of the bid habits 
and bad designs of large sectors of industry. 
But they give little sign of having read and 
appreciated this particular explanation of 
the reasons why. 


MANPOWER 

200,060 More Workers 
Found 

O tfcE again the Ministry of Labour has 
failed to keep trade of the number of 
people employed m Britain’s service indus¬ 
tries. Once again I year of lower produc¬ 
tivity than had been thought. Results pub¬ 
lished this week from the count of national 
Insurance cards at mid-1964 show that the 
Ministry had underestimated civil employ¬ 
ment at that date by more thap 200,000 
(150,000 women and 60,000 men) or 0.9 
per cent. It had failed , to count, not only 
Iascvear but any other year, some So,000 
GPO workers, lost in a no-man’s world be¬ 
tween Whitehall and the communications 
industry. Most of the rest of the upward 
revision was in catering and miscellaneous 
services. The Ministry was well on target 
for the manufacturing sector as a whole but 
—curiously—had overestimated the number 
cf public servants. 

Statistics-wise, this is still a pretty pathetic 
picture. Even now, after this annual 
revision, the period of obscurity about num¬ 
bers at work has been reduced only from 
20 to 8months ,\th^ mpst recent estimates 
are subject to further revision whqv the next 
count of insurance cards is taken in - 

IMPORT SURCHARGE 

A Rush When it Falls ? . 

T he import surcharge may prove as tin? 

sensational in its partial /fienps^ ofi 
April 26th as it was ineffective in its imme- 
diate application. For good! like cars that 
arc produced ia series and am .be brought 
forward fairly auickly from the factory, 
there is likely to dc a slowing down of im¬ 
ports into British ports in March and Apr! 
while stocks already in the country are run 
down and a bit of a rush the day after rite 
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aft refttte at lb pet cent, cod business does 
riot exbect 1 to sec ? a^tBte!W#e^’bf ft 
udriltne auttimn, brdets that 

hkve beheld dff for a few mondft to see 
#beo the? surcharge would be reducedand 
how fait, maV be amotfled altogether— 
especially , if the Budget looks lire . being 
cteMtft^iiy '■& balance. » 

'^^fe^^o.toborters shows that the star- 
charge ifts had an effect already in sons 
seders ; ,arid also that k has generated ’a 
good' ddfl of edpfusipp and uncertainty in 
tradey ; which will not be dettred up for 
some time. Volkswagen Motors Ltd., the 
biggest importer of foreign cars into Britain, 
set up a temporary depot at Ghent when 
the sutchafge came into effect where it 
could park aome cars until the levy was 
taken off again. This was considered prac¬ 
tical evm thpugh the ccpspany is sure that 
keeping dealers stocks at an adequate level 
in Britain is far more important for its pro¬ 
fits than avoiding the paying of a 15 per 
cent penalty. When the Government 1 s 
autumn measures were announced, Volks¬ 
wagen Motors reduced its import pro¬ 
gramme for 1965 from 28,500 cars to 
25,500. Evtn so, because credit restric¬ 
tions meant that car sales advanced less 
rapidly this winter than last, the com¬ 
pany has been able to leave 1,500 cars 
under cover at Ghent without running 
down dealers 1 stocks in Britain to any 
extent. The stocks are likely to be trimmed 
slightly in April, a little closer to the 
surcharge reduction, but the company is 
determined to avdld^rftking a shortage just 
aL the time of the ycat when sales can be 
expected to be briskest. After April 26th, 
of course, the cars at Ghent should begin 
to come in fast—unless sales are slow,, and 
it seems worth while to hold them there 
for the next reduction*. Fiat, which 
imported 10,500 cars into Britain last, year, 
has not begun a continental stockpile, but 
stocks in this country have been run down 
slightly to lower the impact of the surcharge 
and 7 per cent Bank rate). 

One of the hig shipping and forwarding 
companies, on the other hand, reports that 
forward orders for the goods it handles 
"mainly textiles) have dried up completely 
since the surcharge was introduced, and 
are not likely to recover until the whole¬ 
salers can unload some of their stocks on 
ro retailers—who, after April 27th, will be 
expecting the surcharge reduction to be 
passed on to them, whatever was paid on 
the goods actuaUpcoming in. From this 
shipper’s viewpoint, the surcharge has had 
an effect that should show up in the 
months to come, and one that will nor 
unwind itsdf for some rime. 

EXPORTS 

Tipping the Wink 

E xports of false eyelashes have now 
reached a level where the leading 
company, Eyelure, has had to open a fac- 
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- eyel*$be| ntjw 

hu of 85$ mifesg 'ejjda&es Jargdy 
by ha’ild, and oat of a fetid of r,062,000 
pairs produced last yew, rtkailingat ah 
averagfc of i$s. awlr, rfrefe^Mftert teat 
abro*$ haore fedfliiff me 'totjif wrfput to 
the USA aod hjbf^po to other markets 
tangiiig from .Aden sild B^UW to Thsjffaod. 
AttMw'£qMt datum is min* tfe 
" home feafkei |ws in^rea^d'luirtUy aH. all in 
“.the pact two years, ’the Mptqtat for false 
eyelashes hk Britaiti jft 3062 and die 
younger feenfoers' of our staff report that 
the more with-it Londoners no longer wear 
them. Eyelure, sensing perhaps the fickle¬ 
ness of the market is bwtd(ming les fange to 
include other sons of cosmaic pnginc^ritig, 
particularly false fingernails; output of 
, these already doubled from 200,000 in 1963 
to 406,000 last year. These, our correspon¬ 
dents inform us, are just beginning to 
scratch on. 

LONDON DOCKS 

All Clear for How Long ? 

D espite the hullaballoo rafted by the 
port employers when London dockers 
decided against weekend work, the backlog 
of goods that threatened to choke the Port 
of London only a few weeksago has been 
cleared by ordinary week-day overtime. 
Measures introduced by the Port of London 
Authority to curb the last-minute rush of 
cargoto the docks helped a great deal, so 
. did apparently successful efforts to 

keep |& ddser touch with exporters on the 
cargo to; and m tp die docks, 
appearing jbe moving 
toward^?*’ ship¬ 

owner 'ne reluctant to adjust theft 
schedules in; else’ .the idea decide to work 
on weekendai a^iin in the future. Some 
d(Kkera r a^ begfimUBg to $*spest ths# have 
even worked themselves out of a job. Last 
week, 1,300 out of 25,000 working in the 
London docks were unemployed. This is 
700 fewer than were out of work during the 
same week a year ages—but a year ago, as 
. they remember, the docks were on a regular 
7-day week. 

The port is admittedly going through as 
usual seasonal lull—there are indications its 
traffic has also been affected by dock labour 
troubles on the American eastern seaboard. 
But inevitably, the rising unemployment 
—after recent congestion and labour short- 
rage—ft being exploited by Mr Jack Dash’s 
increasingly influential unofficial “ginger- 
group ” that operates in the Port of Lon¬ 
don, This is now trying to persuade dockers 
to stop overtime during the week as well gs 
weekends, and it it weekday overtime that 
has kept the goods moving. In the mean¬ 
time the port employers are starting to get 
worried about the dockers* holiday season 
that starts in Mfv and it likely to reduce 
the labour force by about the number of 
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P ool 'immts-ii: swne^ifce. «ar«t{q*te 
by thb IticwMfbi^ C“*— 
coincided* 

mums m Januaryj ihowing toefcatstgn 
ofariowog in th^mbtorbot^ ‘Hfte' ; ]pfit*'... 
chase sales of xssw'^lhiiMag‘^h^^-|w' 
on the year before*-' 


■ JamwCy-r-and" 

slightly ftss: but safes ;efiJscd-Ci^ 
wcae up by only 1J pcr ceot wiwnihey had x 
been rising kt a rate of between 
per cent during 1964.' Used car oaks tfe 
a generally reliable guide; jftbey stabk 
down^fffet generally often do some. 

BMC’s prices go up early :text month, 
and not only on me uoo ^nd sfioo rages 
where demand still outstrips, supply. BMC 
may well reckon that the traffic will bear 
an increase of up to to per cent in the pride 
of the 1800; some people in die trade were 
surprised when it was originally priced dt 
£770* only last October. Bot BMC can 
hardly pretend that costs wholly justify any 
significant rise in price for . this model now 
unless it miscalculated them a few months 
ago; perhaps it needs some talent of 
Issigonis quality on the costing and produc¬ 
tion engineering side. The Mini range ft 
not affected this time ; BMC raised the price 
of that last October, when it was ghreit 
“ Hydrolastic “ suspension. 

On the whole, over the years, the real 
price of private cars goes down in terms Of 
what the moforht gets to his money. > Blit 
in order to kedp the general price-rivel in 
the country anywhere near stable, the price 
of masa-prodhcfd products like this need 
to po down J as the volume of saka rise, 
their manufacturers have more chance to 
offset rises Jh prime coses than most other 
.industries have. The motor industry ft not 
. one of those that have applied to exemp¬ 
tion from the abolition of ftPM, so these 
may be the last retail prices BMC ever 
formally sets. But it will probably go on 
recommending prices to rteW car dealers for 
its models:' so Mr Brown may yet have 
^cwntfthidg to refer here to his prices review 
body when it is formed. 

TRUSTEE SAVINGS RANKS 

What Follows Cheques ? 

T he announcement this week that 
Trustee Savings Banks will be able 
to introduce their own cheque service 
from May 21st comes as something of an 
anti-climax. It is no tos than six 
years ago since the trustee banks sub¬ 
mitted to the Treasury their proposed 
scheme to issuing cheques. Yet it 
seems that even after tUs long period 
a number of the savings banks will not be 
ready to bring the scheme into operation 
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until liter in the year. The big question now 
is what response they will get. Any of the 
ten million depositors who want cheques 
wiU have to open non-interest bearing 
current accounts. They may have some¬ 
thing of r shocks at the price of this new 
facility. The cost will be is. a cheque, of 
which 6d. will go to die clearing banks for 
the use of their clearing system, and another 
ad. in stamp duty. But there will be an 
allowance of xo fref cheques a half-year for 
each £50 of retained balance; the current 
average balance on ordinary accounts is at 
present around /100. From the beginning 
the clearing banks made it clear they had no 
intention of making their clearing facilities 
available on the cheap and there was no 
question of the costs of the cheque service 
being subsidised by profits from other 
departments. 

One key point in its favour is that if the 
scheme really gets off the ground it should 
reduce some of the long queues (particularly 
on Saturday mornings) at the banks* coun¬ 
ters. These are particularly time-consuming 
at the end of month when there is a heavy 
concentration of salary credits. The trustee 
banks are making a sensible appeal for stag- 
good pay-days which would result in a 
smoother flow of credit, but attempts to per¬ 
suade some large employers to do this have 


BUSINESS; BRITAIN 

so far met with little success. The trustee 
banks could make their own Contribution 
by extending their hours of opening, though 
these are already a good deal more flexible 
than those of the clearing banks. And while 
the clearing banks have always fought shy 
of having much to do with unit trusts the 
trustee banks are now looking closely into 
the possibility of setting up a TSB unit 
trust. But opinion in the movement is 
divided; there are those who see the need 
to offer despositors some additional protec¬ 
tion against inflation while others are reluc¬ 
tant to give up the £ for £ principle, the 
keystone of the movement's growth which 
has taken it through the £2,000 million mark 
in the past year. 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

GEC Takes Over 

ourteen years ago the Ministry of 
Supply established an electronics labor¬ 
atory at Stanmore as an “ agency ”: i.e. 
under Ministry ownership but operated by a 
private company—in this case the General 
Electric Company. GEC has just bought 
this laboratory from the government. Many 
such agencies were set up to carry out 
specific projects—mainly research and de- 
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vefopment, or production. ThluKftiJhess of 
the purely production plants.declined after 
the war and tbe last such agency agreement 
—with Leylands—was terminated in 1957. 
There are only about half a dozen agencies 
left and four operating companies. GBC 
still operates one agency and Rolls-Royce 
has the Spadeadam Waste rocket test estab¬ 
lishment in Cumberland. 

GEC hopes to widen the purely commer¬ 
cial side of the laboratory’s work (much is 
still on defence). It is already doing well 
with a device that irons out the fluctuations 
on voltage in a power supply that ruin a 
normally designed transistorised unit by 
tremendous “ transient surges ” in voltage. 
But expansion depends on staff; well over 
twenty have “drained” to the United 
States ; and, at the moment, GEC has about 
seventy vacancies at Stanmore. 

SHORTER NOTE 

A national building company was recently 
awarded a contract by the LCC to build 
homes for 170 people in ten blocks. “ The 
construction of the blocks is of interest,” 
runs the press notice sent out on behalf of 
the contractor, “in that the walls will be 
built entirely in traditional load-bearing 
brickwork.” Unique museum piece ? 



SHORTS 

What to Do ? 


D uring the recent 
aviation debate, 
the Government an¬ 
nounced its intention of 
getting Shorts in 
Belfast out of aircraft 
and into some other in¬ 


dustry; this was fol¬ 
lowed by visits from, 
first, the Department of 
Economic Affairs* Mr 
Catherwood and then 



the Ministry of Aviation’s Mr. Stone- 
house, who said in Belfast on Tuesday 
that the Government was appointing con¬ 
sultants to “ review the company’s poten¬ 
tial” This is by no means the first attempt 
to set Shorts’ affairs in ordeir The company 
is 69} per cent owned by the Government, 
is the largest engineering employer in 
Northern Ireland, and after the recent air¬ 
craft cancellations on which it was relying 
for sub-contract work, faces shut-down at 
the end of next year. In a region where 
unemployment is a steady 7 per cflnt, 
Shorts’ 8,000 men need to be found 
work. But does it have to be at Shorts ? 
It has always been assumed that it must; 
however. .. . 

Northern Ireland lacks engineers more 
than it lacks any other sorts of skills. The 
absence of them is of teg cited as a deterrent 
to industries that might otherwise establish 


there. The government at Stormont spon¬ 
sors elaborate training schemes to increase 
their numbers, while Shorts hanps on to 
those it has and spins out work in a way 
that increases its overheads to a point where, 
to be competitive, the company finds itself 
running at an annual loss of £2 million to 
£3 milnoft in recent years. (It was advanced 
£10 million by die British Government in 
order to pay for work in progress while 
building its military Belfast freighter.) It is 
generally assumed that if Shorts stood off 
men, they would not find alternative work. 
But talk to die men in Belfast's labour offices 
and th<y will claim that given adequate 
notice of redundancy, they could place these 
men. Skilled engineers, they say, do not 
come through the labour exchanges, they 
find their own jobs. And they cite ro,ooo 
stood off by the shipyards who in some 
mysterious way found work where none was 


thought to exist because a good number of 
them had the right skills' 

This sort of talk from men on the spot 
is not taken specially seriously either at 
Shorts or in Whitehall; the present govern¬ 
ment would probably regard it as a risk 
that it dare not take. The most likely prob¬ 
ability is that Shorts will be given yet 
another capital grant, this time to buy com¬ 
panies as going concerns whose production 
could then be switched to Northern Ireland, 
so giving Shorts a ready-made distribution 
network in markets that it would be entering 
for the first time. It could take five years, 
probably more, before the company could 
complete the change-over from mainly air¬ 
craft to mainly—say—precision engineering 
and machine tools, and show a profit on the 
translation. The difficulty in diversifying 
any aircraft business is that aircraft factories 
are usually unsuitable for anything but 
aviation; only part of Shorts’ plant could, 
in fact, be converted to general engineering. 
So the question arises whether, if the 
Government is prepared to spend an un¬ 
specified number of pounds in order to keep 
engineers in Ulster (emigration out of the 
six counties has risen from 600 to 2,000 a 
year), the further propping up of Shorts is 
the best way to do it. This will depend 
on the sort of proposals that the manage¬ 
ment of Shorts—^rhich to its credit has 
given this a great deal of thought—has put 
before the Government* But the views of 
the men at the labour exchanges ought, per¬ 
haps, to be sounded, too. 


PIA maintenance standards-among the industry’s highest 


During the last five years pia have cut delays for engineering reasons 
from 3.1% to as little as 2.1%. This is a fact; and a fact which goes along 
way to explain this achievement is pia’s own standard of maintenance. 
Among the highest in an industry of high standards, it has won for 
pia the admiration of aircraft manufacturers and airlines alike, while 
seasoned travellers the world over say pia are great people to fly with. 
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8WB WHAT AIR IS DOING HOW. It’s oarving thekeyway for tbs world’s highest 
earthfill dam: the huge hydroelectric project on Canada's Peace Rivet. Gardner-Denver 
"Air Trao”* drills, air-powered by Gardner-Denver portable compressors, help blast 
750.000 oubio yards of rook from riverbed and oanyon walls. This giant out. filled with 
oonorete, will "key,” or anchor, the dam to soar 615 feet above. Air and Gardner-Denver 
team up on large jobs and small: in oil well rigs, production machines, line assembly 
tools around the world. See what air oan do for you. BUM OAltnMTBH,niBM VHm 
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MP« « cuatomm* to Hong Kong 


lit Hong Kong. too. you have a friend at Chaae Manhattan 



Ch aee m en know Hong Kong intimately. 

They understand its people, its econ¬ 
omy, its banking system. 

From their branch at 16 Queens Roadf 
Central in Hong Kong, they can help 
you with any internsticpai business of 
trade transaction. - f p'y 

thb omask maM 

SteS OOkK X q’MrMsid'SUfe. Rw, 


As a matter of fact, anywhegB in the 
world you choose to dot business there’s 
a Chase Manhattan branch, representa¬ 
tive or correspondent bank to aerve you. 

And wherever: jrou Hve, wherever you 
trade, Chose Manhattan can Help you. 
We ask for the opportunity. 


ATTAN HANK 
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Because the , consular , 
tion is a? strong as the 
powers it gives the 
central bank arc weak, 
the government must 
ask for a popular vote 
to endorse the limita¬ 
tion of credit and of foreign investment in 
Switzerland which it has imposed on 
the banks since March i, 1964, giving 
force of law to an earlier “gentlemen’s 
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industry. The price of building land* has 
stopped rising, and builders have begun to 
tender again for public works projects. 
Some people in the industry arc now begin* 


agreement.” This and a plan to check the 
building boom, were introduced by an 
emergency procedure which must be sanc¬ 
tioned by referendum within a year. The 
year expires this Sunday, February 28, so 
the vote is being taken that day. 

Under the credit restrictions, the banks 
may not pay interest on foreign funds or 
invest them in real pit ate or Swiss securi¬ 
ties. The Swiss franc counterpart of 
Foreign funds remaining in Switzerland 
must be deposited in a blocked account 
with the National Bank. The growth of 
bank loans must also be limited to 79 per 
cent of the 1960-1961 growth, apd to 120 
per cent for mortgage loans. In the building 
- sector, under the federal plan, some types 
I of building arc banned for a year (dance-' 
halls, swlmmjng pools, concert halls), some 
arc unrestricted (workers* housing, hospi¬ 
tals), and'others are sabjeet to authorisa¬ 
tion ; and each canton has been given a 
building quota which it may not exceed. 

' The opposition to the federal measures 
comes principally from the building 



From Sicily—and back 


ning to say that the government has caused 
a recession rather a grotesque accusation 
considering the total lack of unemployment. 
Small businessmen—along with (he Migros 
retail chain—and the communists arc also 
against. The unions and the big economic 
and banking associations axe backing the 
federal authorities. If the result of the 
referendum is negative, it is known that the 
authorities mean to put the gentlemen’s 
agreement ou credit back into effect. The 
best forecast seems to be that the credit 
restrictions may be accepted by a narrow 
margin and building limitation rejected. 

Brother, Go Home / 

Milan 

J UST when the Italian economy seems to 
be touching bottom, Italy may find 
itself with an extra hundred thousand 
unemployed on its hands. They are the 
seasonal labourers who at this time of the 
year would normally migrate to Switzerland 
to find work. But the Swiss government is 
now trying ro solve the country’s pressing 
balance of payments problems partly by 
cutting down the numbers of foreigners 
working in Switzerland and sending money 
home. Altogether about 500,000 Italians 
are working in Switzerland which is not, of 
course, bound by the common market 
treaty regulations which guarantee free 
movement of labour within the six-nation 
Community. 

Under the new Swiss controls, only 
workers with a signed contract are per¬ 
mitted to enter the country. A few hours 
after the. contrpls went into effect ‘about 
1,500 Italians had been turned back at the 
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1 probably mdrfc,‘*mct Italy la 
tyjje dt^tidmmon market coiiiatrjr' 6SU 
ftu'&jplus labour: AnotherMnsoiatittn (hr 
‘ Itkly Tvas the agreement signed this week 
guaranteeing Italian workers and their 
families equal treatment.'with their German 
co-workcrs in west Germany., ’ 


AID 

Cold Douche for Horowitz 

T ub stall of the World Bank has now 
reported on the proposals for expand¬ 
ing “ soft ” aid to the developing 
countries made by governor Horowitz 
of the Bank of Israel at Geneva last 
summer. Though the report reaches 
no formal conclusion, it can only be 
read as negative. The essence of the 
proposal, made at the United Nations 
conference on trade and development 
,(ONTAD), .Was that die developed 
countries should allow die International 
Development Association, an offshoot of 
the World Bank, to raise $2,000 million a 
year on their capital market* and lend it 
to the developing countrick fot up to 30 
years at 1 per cent. The government* of 
the lending countries would mdke up. Out 
of their own resources, the difference 
between the 1 per Cent yield and the rate 
at which the IDA bonds were sold, dad 
would fully guarantee both principal and 
interest. Later, discussing the proposal 
with the World Bank staff, Mr Horowitz 
lowered his sights to the more modest aim 
of raising $600 million a year for an initial 
five years. The bank staff report shows that 
trying to organise the collective guarantee 
would be extraordinarily complicated, and 
it might never be rally credible. The 
report suggests, in effect, that it would 
be both cheaper and politically easier to get 
the money raised by individual national 
governments. 

The bonk men. canvassed tjje 

New York financial community, fwVwre 
told that it wpuld be e*trcmdjr difficult to 
raise half the annual amount there and in 
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especially, «*».-. d»- ;pfe:$ v tfte 
borrowers) or of on ^ 

lending fide, could ipctc*m,iht burifca fy 
an unforeseeable amount in m£ ftftute. 
The World Booik, quotes 
comment" i^Eqropc thqt.qn$ 9j#r2iuddii 
from Europcro.tn^kcta, oTwfcatc 
would, accc^Wjy. presuppqff “a/ 
by the government concerned , to njpkfc 
proposal a part of its national purposes,* In 
its original form the Horowitz proposal 
always looked like a non-starter., The 
World Bank'is still studying the British- 
Swedish proposal for additional com¬ 
pensatory finance to be paid through 
the IDA to developing countries ^hose 
terms of tragic suffer a long-term djeif riora- 
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“J-Wf w*rih^^|,anaetinpa»i'ent of Luft¬ 
hansa's order indicates that Boeing . bias 
finally decided to go into production, 1 four 
years behind the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion and two years behind the D0^gla9 com¬ 
pany—when BAC's One Eleven is about to 
goifcto service and Douglas's DC 9 to make 
its first flight. It suggests strongly that 



THE EXCHANGES i 

Gold's Amber Warning 

aTVuxETtYj unnoticed except by the few 
V/spedalist dealers concerned,*. some 
tomihou* danger signals are Bashing away in 
■the' World's gold andrexchange markets. 
Potentially the* most disturbing of all; de- 
marid for gott entbe London tfiarke^con- 
tbmestobe very 3abitaitti*iand baa been 
met odly through substantial release*'by the 
Bank of England on beiuttf Of the Central 
banker*? gold pool. This involve* in: turn 
a big:* gold drain on tbe ^Unhed States, 
which S theBra instance has a 50 percent 
share in theApobl j the rest is held Iw Euro- 
peancehtraHmnkx, who. in the first tnstance 
putgoldin thepodrio exchange fordollats, 
But ih^ present car^mStsmces FranCc cer¬ 
tainty and others quite probably are likely 
to convert, these dollars back into gold in 
New York Vwhich wtald make (he gold pool 
no move than a temporary cushion on the 
American gold stock. 

A particularly worrying aspect cf the 
recent demand is rhat some of it is believed 
to hav$ come from small central banks. 
Formally it is open to any central bank to 
convert its dollars into gold at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, at the fixed 
price of $35.08$ compared with around 
$35.17 in London. If in these circumstances 
central banks buy in London it must be 
because’they prefer to avoid the apparent 
odium Aat gold conversion in New York 
might involve with the American admbiis- 


' tration or with Congressmen whey may 
shortly be decking on aid appropriations. 
Yet if those central banks buy in Loudon, 
America' stftl loses flic gold. By continuing 
to sUf^ply gold freely when asked; yet giving 
the impfessiori that it is embarrassing to be 
asked, the American authOritks are getting 
the worn ^ both WcrfcdS. They Would be 
well advised to make it ^erirdear, very*pub- 
lidy> that gold b' immed^ fr^ly 

available to all coiners. They should then 
find that fewer people cpme. • 

This has dfc^dTrtct*g 

week fpr sterling, if only because it has been 
no better tharPneutral. For, new that it is 
just three, months since the big No<vem- 
1 bear crisis, cue should have seeu thc dosfcg 
,pf the ytty large, speculfiMaye; positions taxen 

pF ^teriidg made then havoheen^^ 
.through spet^ purchases covered by newior- 
ward sales v * pardcuWly by the - impflriaut 
American holders pf large sterling assets in 
Britain who. wish to cover thtypnsejyes.jn, 1 
their own currency!. In these circumstancesv 
and given the complete imoasse between the 
French and Anglo-Amerkau positions on 
reform of the world monetary svstpo^ it is 
not surprising that seme, attention has.been 
devoted to two new academic proposals for 
a wider range cf exchange rate fluctuations.* 

* The " Band ” Pwposal: Tfte Limits of 
Permissible Exchange Rate Variations. By 
George N. Hahn. Published by Princeton 
University. Price $1. Money , w the Inter¬ 
national Economy, By Gottfried Jiaberlcr. 
Published ty The Institute of Economic Again, 
66a, Batotr Sqiiare, S iW,l. Price 6^. 1 
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• aeawco'is Si'S AC, whichnowhis duly the 
j* built-in loyalty af old Viaitotmt custonen to 
fall back on. The marttet for srrtall jets is 
estimated at i-iOoo aircraft, but spread over 
ten years. There was 'plenty of room here 
for a One Eleven and a DC 9, but add a 
Boeing, and on the fringes—so far unsuc¬ 
cessfully—a Dutch and pdsably even a new 
French jet, and the market looks uncomfort¬ 
ably overcrowded. 

NORWEGIAN HACKING 

More State Control ? 

T he state is tightening its.grip over batiks 
and credits in Norway and may well 
complete conttol over credit; extension'it 
present proposals are carried' through. The 
government i* considering 1 .setting up a state 
pdmtneircial bank tb increase concentration 
in thc ^ysterh, which today 1 consists of some 
50 banks. With country-wide organisation 
tbb state bank cou)d, it is maintained, iin- 
pi*oVe credit facilities akisiderabiy. The 
existing bknks have reacted strongly against 
this’Suggestion. They poipt Out that their 
freedom to grant Credit has been hampered 
for ydjri .by the authorities, and maintain 
that within tjic limp laid down ail reason- 
[able credit requirements have been met. 
Should a state bank be obliged to apply the 
“ reason to 

tofSiwaittf, the 
lijtaic'? weeks 
B Ml firefMy dnhstu(?e 
itfetfee actors which 
^.ffi^rp^erity. The 
deposed—the 
Mqx&gfa Bickers' Asso- 

___from the 

constituimw administrative 

state. M ;j^fkM^^'Stontrovo^ are the 
rcgUtoqii^-;ito' pnri#ry and «co»dary 
to be r hdd wish 
the central bank, and treasury bills and 
bonds. Under the bill the banks could be 
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Solid silver "Shoes” were used as a form of currency throughout China 
until early this century. Times and Customs change. 
Today, trade and finance with the East require the full facilities 
of great international banking organisations. The Hongkong 
Bank Group offers such a service and can provide, immediately, 

‘ the latest information and expert advice on all aspects of 
trade and finance in these areas. 

THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 

CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 
LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET EC3 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

80 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
212 WEST SEVENTH STREET LOS ANGELES 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH STREET LONDON EC3 
WEST END BRANCH: 123 PALL MALL LONDON SW1 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET LONDON EC4 
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We will help you find marked, guide you through the labyrinth of regulation*, and advise 
you on every finnneinl aspect of (he tough but worthwhile business of overseas trade. 


A successful exporter depends on 
precise information and expert advice. 
Did you know that both, are surprisingly 
easy to obtain? Just lift your phone and 
ask to speak to the Manager of your local 
Westminster Bank. Why the Westminster ? 
Because it combines the great resources of 
a major Bank, wtyh world*wide experience.' 
Here is an outline 6Ftfieiiighlv organised 
amices that your Manager can alert on 
jour behalf. 

1 . The Overseas Branch 

(To gii c you the latest information ) 

Senior Representatives of the Bank travel the 
world to keep in personal touch with the 
fluctuations and opportunities of overseas * 
business. In the last year, every continent has 
been visited. Up-to-date information is 
available about regulation* and restrictions in 
foreign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the Bank 
lias a big reputation for the speed vv ith which it 
can cjuotc the best rates foi ali foreign currency 

transactions. 

2 . The Commercial 
Information Department 

(To help you find markets) 

TIw department is in constant touch with 
thousands of banks all over the world, from 
which we receive information that often 

enaWSWlto help And the foreign market >v 

V oa^djBjdtking for. 

(htrw gyears we have also built upextensi vc 
rccvAdefepirring the reputation and commercial 


standing of foreign firms. You can quickly 
check on the standing of a potential customer. 

3. The Economic Intelligence 

Department 

(To help you make the policy decisions ) 

A specialist research staff of Economics 
* Graduates collate infajrqtatJpn from all *>ver 
the world. They cangiv* $fea clear picture of 
general economic conditions in any market you' 
care to name; and the facts provided can help 
you in making your' policy decisions (ter 
example, whether to set up a subsidiary 
overseas). * 

The department also publishes brochures 
under the general title ' These are your 
markets'. Economic reports on countries 
not covered in this series and studies^ of 
aspects oftradingcanbe specially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(To hi itig the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Manchester 
complement the Overseas Branch in London. 
Staffed by specialists they can advise you in 
ev en" aspect of import/export financing and will 
guide von expertly through the maze of export 
documentation. They will collect outward 
bills, arrange documentary credits and effect 
insurance oh the passage ofgoods. 


5 . The Overseas Business 



The officer is a foreign business expert, who 
will visit clients anvwhere in the U.K. and, if 


you wish it, attend your high-level meetings. In 
effect, you add an expert to your staff when 
making the vital decisions and planning ahead. 



6. Westminster Brandi Managers 

(Men you can really talk to) 
Everything starts with your Manager. He’ll 
get to know your problems in a personal way, 
really associate himself with your hopes and 
plans. He’ll make sure you get the best out of 
the highly organised services of the Bank. He’ll 
make the. whole thing work as you want it to. 
Above all, he supplies the human touch which 
is so pleasant a part of doing business with the 
Westminster.' 

Take action now. Ring yoSr local Westminster 

■ mmmm-mmmook 

for Exporters’, or write to Westminster Bank 
Ltd, Overseas Branch, 53 Threadneedle Street, 
London, EC2. Telephone London Wall 2866. 
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enjoined HD tocrettse theirpjrftfoHes of gQY- 
a* extort that wtofild intcfi 
ttte mffi ! tori* «frdtou^ 'cre$ 

granting. Jn thia.imMb'jue billgOelf»r 
beybridwfjjjKtf ftoijraa the 
poiatbf vi^»^e<mott»1tiolar; 3® also 
stipulated*fMrtfej stMe'sfi^ b^itbktD 

both~ 4 b*ir 

whefi applying die f 

Another pripir&ion< woilcf giye mtsgoverfl- 
ment the rifcbt to fix maximum rates of 
interest for different kinds of credits. , This 
Jpfvhfbtt is not intended for an einefgebcy, 
Wr ppulA .jfc.rftPpUed under ^normal 

conditio^* v .. / ? V) T ‘ 

The new credit bill has no dohbt a strong 
political bias and should la^ylewed against 
rhe loverom.^Ui^frtial faiKire to gain con- 
tfol jjMiisay arid trade directly. By 
regulating the credit flows 1 "it is hoped to 
achieve the same goal. The goyerflment \yill 
certainly do its best to have the hill adopted 
by parliament prior to next autumn's elec¬ 
tion. But it k rumoured that the Bank' of 
Norway-has recently begun to have doubts 
about it because of the risk that it would 
spoil its hitherto.good relations with the 
commercial brinks, and put an end to* volun¬ 
tary collaboration between the authorities 
and the banks* h 

GERMANTRANS^OltT 
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by Hduchid'and electrical equipment by 
amaximum Output of * 2,600 
. rind a bhflslnjg epe«^ 'Of hj 

A&& just 3 minutes to reach this 
' tpste^hqm^ r ifimdibg'' start with a seven- 
coach trafit The first of these kuper- 
expresses wiH ttavel twice daily from 
Munic to liigsburg and back this 
Summer during tnC international transport 
. e^bAUaL Next year such trains will 
hri on an experimental stretch 

between Hamburg: ana Hahover. T fit 

uhfiria^e ami is to build up a whole network 
confiriittions like this for lohjg- 
dStahce transport.; It.iyfll be sbfrie yw^ 
yet befbre that pbifit k foachedL The nitt*- 
Wbrir Would have to be set rip' coihpktidy 
separately from the traditional jailway n$t- 
wtrfk, and the high cost may still prove a 
considerable iWracle although technical 
problems are said to have been solvdd. 
Another'snag is that by the time the hit- 
work is, ready, flying time' pfi domestic 
routes in Germany. Will be induced con¬ 
siderably. Lufthansa is hoping to use the 
first of the 2i Boeihg 737 short-haul Jets'ft 
hasju&tordercd by 1968. The transport 
brittle looks like becoming hotter still. 


BAVARIAN OIL 

Is ENI Home and Wet ? 


Bundesbahn Takes On 
All Comers 

Fmnkfurt 

T he German.state railway is facing.the 
by no mearireasy^task pf fedrcjng^ts 
high deficit (£160 milfipn last year) 
although competition in transport issteadily 
becoming keener. The Bundesbahn seek 
.the way out through cutting fares and tariffk 
and improving the services offered—and 
thus, inevitably, sharpening competition 
further. Since August last year, apart froth a 
l ; revision erf the structure of rates for bulk 
* traffic, many freight ratCs haVe been reduced 
by as much as 2d ( per ceht to meet the 
growing threat from'roqd haulage. The 
moves were Successful: traffic has risen by 
i per cent in the sectors affected, ana 
revenue increased 1.1 per cent. It goep 
without saying: that road transport; felt the 
draught, andlniand shipping too is Com- 
\ plaining loudly. In Britain, when coastal 
shipping raised a similar complaint, the last 
: goye^fifticpt ordered Bri^sh Railways t6 
j raise its rates. The Bupdesbahn has reacted 
, with; the cool statement that its new charge^ 

; are based on costs and include a profjt 
margin. The original charges, it says, were 
Obviously excessive, ( 

Efforts to improve services have come 
particularly lu passenger transport. Tftre, 

. a plan to heave the railways into competi¬ 
tion with jet aircraft is taking shape. In the 
last few days the Bundesbahn has takep 
delivery of the first of a series of electric 
locomotives, intended for express passenger 
transport. The engines (mechanical parts 


T ub Bavarian diet has at last approved 
the four-kilometre stretch of the Genoa- 
Dngolstadt pipeline that runs along Lake 
Constance. While this resolution is not bind¬ 
ing, it gives the Bavarian government greater 
freedom of action to overcome the obstacles 



still remaining and to give final approval 
on the safety measures that the Italian ENI 
group has agreed to take against pollution 
of the lake water. 

The diet seems to have reached its resolu¬ 
tion after ENI. pointed out to Lindau's 
authorities that the safety measure* were 
examined by an international arbitrating 
commission and that ENI had accepted its 
recommendations; that the amendment to 
the German federal law on public waters 
became effective only when 95 per cent of 
the pipeline had already been built; and 
that Switzerland and Austria had already 


teak^ftkib'jdtfghf' pollute ! fas' * grocMdrerater 
BfifetoWurmabtiff 

rnniiHin ' ttmiiiiliei wee due- to aNt’M 
ftwiy tortudyAe cutter: it mm paaroe 
ta flodtaga tbdtrdfo for ftsaiapptwrt. 
ButEKI doetnot erpectu much oppotitiod 
here tsin Lindiu. - ■ 

Meanwhile ENI*» Suedpetrol KOu re¬ 
finery in Ingolstadt will go on stream went 
month using Esso’s Libyan crude for which 
ENI has a five-year purchase contract ! fw 

and tbfrfefinery will work ft only ,Jorper 
ceot^capadty uotU the ,Genoa-Ingalfta#t 
iwpefine. isteady. • .... 

FRENCH INDUSTRY 

Steel Spreads it$Risks 

Parity 

P OftT-X-Moussott, largest of die French 
9teel groups, is diversifying rapidly. It 
has just taken control of the Soddti 
Amiliorair (turnover £8 million), which 
specialises in industrial air-conditkining and 
the manufacture of dryerk for the textile 
and paper-making industries. Several 
months ago, Pont-k-Mousson bought two 
firms specialising in the manufacture of taps 
and valves for industry and the building 
trade : La Cootpagme Gfnfrale de 
Rcrbinetterie (COGERO), whose factory is 
at Saint-Sulpice-Jes-Ham, in northern 
France, arid la SociCtd Abbevilloise de 
Robinetterie (SAR). These take-overs were 
obviously not made At random. In indus¬ 
trial air-conditionihg, Pont- 4 -Mousson 
already had a subsidiary, Eco-France, 
making hot air generators and various de¬ 
dusting appliances, with a turnover of over 
£2 million last year. AmdHorair and Eco- 
France will now be able to rationalise their 
production. AmHiorgir k to become the 
nrtt French manufacturer of appliances for 
industrial oil hearing. In valves and taps, 
Pont- 4 -Mousson owned a factory at Sens 
with a £2 million turnover, specialising in 
the large hydraulic valves that go With the 
traditional cast pipe systems for water 
supply. Pont- 4 -Mousson has now widened 
its range to include precision'valves for 
industry and central nearing (SAR), and 
more up-to-date valves and taps 
(COGERO). In all, with its thrbe factories, 
Pont-k-Mousm become* rite r leading 
French valve *nd~tap ihahufactUror ind 
achieves European scale with a turnover of 
more than £3$ million. < • 1 *■ ■ 

Pont‘ 4 »Mousson does not make it a hile 
to dominate its market by ,becoming the 
leading producer. The group also accepts 
minority shares, as was the- case recently 
with the ground-nlit oil company, Lesieur. 
A common subsidiary was set up by the two 
companies to manufacture machines making 
plastic packaging intended specially for 




liquid foodstuff* ljke oil, wine and. mineral 
W»«r-' H«fc *pip» P«*M-WtefiWaw had a 
lubadiiry, 'fotj HU de Coqktrbction de 
Materiel <TAlimentation (-SMA), ■specialised 
in equipment tot bottlf userf, auch as 
bottle-washing atachh&j. Lesieuf -bad 
already done considerable reseMcb into 
plastics in, a joint enterprise with. Shell, so 
Pom- 4 -Mbusson is covering its interest in 
bottles by going into throw-away packaging. 
The $roup can now hope to become a main 
supplier of plastic bottles, the use of which 
could expand rapidly* 

feHANA 

Flying Out of Trouble 

G ;iana is following the traditional pat¬ 
tern of newly independent countries 
that establish their own autines as a demon¬ 
stration of nationhood and then discover 
they have an omnivorous liability on their 
hands. After the rude awakening, come 
the efficiency men—in Ghana's case, from 
Swissair. Most airlines have been laugh¬ 
ing themselves silly over Ghana's plight, 
with its multi-million dollar losses and its 
Russian aircraft that have to be returned 
to Moscow each rime they are due for ser¬ 
vicing. At one point, the airline's losses 
were running at around $17 million a year ; 
the last returns of the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation show that a year ago, 
with only a third of the seats filled, they 
were srili exceeding $8.8 million, when net 
assets amounted to only $8.1 million. 

But changes have been taking place. The 
first was the recent leasing of jets from 
Swissair, which found itself negotiating 
terms with its own tough ex-employees 
wearing Ghana hats and gave Ghana rather 
more competitive equipment. The second 
will be the phasing out of these jets by three 
VC 10s, the first of which is now in service. 
Ghana, ironically, is one tif the few air¬ 
lines that operates under precisely those 
difficult African conditions for which the 
VC 10 was designed, so that the aircraft 
is a more sensible purchase for Ghana than 
it is for other airlines working in climates 
less exacting for jets. But Ghana Air¬ 
ways' economics will never get straight until 
it stops fiying six separate types of aircraft. 
The urgent decision now is on a jet for 
the domestic services currently flown with 
Viscounts, DC 3s and—Soviet engineers 
permitting—Ilyushins, and the choice 
appears to have narrowed to Tridents or 
BAC One Elevens, 

OIL IN JAPAN 

Is Shell Over-Charging ? 

Tokyo 

eie favourite whipping boy among 
foreign oil interests in Japan is once 
more under attack. But this rime the par¬ 
ticular reasons for the public charges against 
the Shell International Petroleum Company 
and its subsidiary in Japan, Shell Sekiyu 
KK„ are more of a mystery than ever. 
Kikuzo Watanabe, chairman of the under¬ 
manned and low-budgeted Japan Fair Trade 
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Commission, has agreed, under, socialist 
pressure, to launch an investigation into 
charges that the Royal Dutch Shell Group 
is forcing the Showa Oil Company df Japan 
to pay excessively high prices for imported 
crime petroleum (higher than the quotations 
of tJS oil companies) and that this is an 
example of unfair international contracts as 
stipulated uad$r Japan's Anti-monopoly 
Law., . U- \ 

Mr Watanabe, visibly reluctant to involve 
his busy organisation in an investigation 
which he clearly believes is totally Unneces¬ 
sary, said he would 44 make a' prudent in¬ 
vestigation " of the charges as requested; 
.but he patiently pointed out that the situa¬ 
tion “ recently changed " from the tune that 
the original contract was signed between 
Shell and Showa. A spokesman for Shell 
in Tokyo declined the temptation to specu¬ 
late upon the mewing behind the Socialist 
charge and explained: “ Under the supply 
terms of the basic agreement between Shell 
International Petroleum and Shell Sekiyu, 
the SIPC meets Showa’s crude requirements 
at world prices. We are always willing to 
respond to any inquiries which the FTC 
may make with regard to crude oil supply 
arrangements between Shell International 
Petroleum Company and Shell Sekiyu." 

Showa officials, particularly those who in 
the past had been almost anxious to present 
their views under similar circumstances, 
merely added to the mystery when one of 
them commented: “This should bring 
about a more rewarding relationship 
between our concerns.” But then he could 
have been referring to the fact that Shell, 
obviously under pressure from Showa and 
the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, only recently agreed to a price re¬ 
duction of four cents per barrel on Gach- 
Saran crude. 

COCOA 

Beaten by Abundance 

I T was bad luck for the cocoa producers 
that disease control should bring another 
big increase in production just when they 
were trying to hol<£ supplies off the market 
and force prices upwards. The drop news 
reassured the manufacturers, who bad fairly 
good stocks in hand anyway, and the game 
was up for the producers. This week the 
spot price in London was below 150s. after 
being above 190s. at the end Of 1964. 
Undoubtedly the producers will return to 
fight another day. For the moment they 
have a lot of difficulties to contend with. 
Controlling supplies to the market at any 
time means piling up stocks in West Africa, 
and financing the stocks puts a big strain 
oh the resources of the countries involved. 
Any check in the normal flow of payments 
to the Ghana farmers from the Cocoa 
Marketing Board would be political dyna¬ 
mite, Another difficulty is that cocoa does 
not store nearly so well as coffee: in the 
Cameroons the climate gets at it so quickly 
that holding the crop for any length of time 
is out of the question. But the biggest snag 
is the surge of production. With every 
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advance in disease control, die jnagic days 
of the mid-fift&i, when ; the price soared 
beyond 60 cents * poup4, la^ iutth^r pro 
the distance. 

When the maiA^pnwJuci^ and consumers 
met ip;Ocneya in 1963 m ay to shape an 
international coooa agreement on the lines 
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of the one for coffee, the divergence between 
the two sides’ view of what the price should 
be in future was simply too great to bridge 
over. The producers are bound to try again ; 
but, as the chart shows, there is little 
pleasure in being an, increasingly efficient 
producer cf a commodity for which world 
demand is inelastic. The more you grow, 
the less you earn. 

The producers are hoping that some of 
their surplus can be dealt with by convert¬ 
ing it into vegetable oil and using it as a raw 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Metal prices weakened this week on news 
of more stockpile releases and the ending 
of the American dock strike. Before that, 
lead reached a 13 -year-pcak of £157 a ton 
on Monday, with the Mount Isa strike 
adding to the shortage. Spot prices for 
cash copper cathodes remained £25 
above last week's level, at £460 a ton, 
because new supplies will take time to 
reach the market. Extra zinc from 
Eastern Europe and Russia brought cash 
metal back £4 to £ 113 a ton by mid-week. 
The all-items indicator FELL by 0.2 this 
week (to February 24th). 
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The Economist Commodity Price Indicator includes 
nineteen commodities egghted according to their 
tefatk* shares cf tvorld trade in 1958. 


* Changes relate to this week's figures, but these, 
except for the metal group , are provisional because 
quotations for tea and wool are not yet available 
beyond last week. 
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WORLD W/OC 



There could be 40 million customers for your prod¬ 
ucts in the thriving markets of East, Central and 
South Africa. We have all the Information you need. 
Why not get in touch with us ? 


THE STANDARD BANK 


Head Office: 10 Clements Lsno, EC4. 

Other London Qtficee: 

63 I ondon Wall, EC2, 9 Northumborlnnd Avenue, WC2 and 117 Pork Lane. W1 

OVER 950 OFFICES IN EAST. CENTRAL 6 SOUTH AFRICA 


* N&v 


ft- ± : y&$0vA 



One call to your local Hertz office or travel agent reserves 
a new Opel, Vauxhall or other fine car throughout 
the United Kingdom, Europe and the world. 

let HERTZ put you in the driver’s seat! 
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nwximpj. poiBiblC! b^tD^sstr^^e AmerjU 
«n» ,«e wk 4* roipted J>y tb«;ne>» *lampi 
is Ebrdpcaffs* \ •? • v, H \f ^ I 

Bur the raw quartz-iodine bulbs are being 
imported to Britain in growing though 
limited numbers. They are not directly in¬ 
terchangeable with traditional bulbs, but 
several importers of French, German, Swiss 
and Italian lamps offer long-range lights 
incorporating them- - In Frahcfe^ quartz- 
iodine headlamps are now standard equip¬ 
ment for the Citroen Pallas (the luxury 
version of the D$ 19) and British makers 
pf high-priced cars such as the Royer are 
expectccf to start using theni &poa r Sp how 
long will British headlamp mauu&cturers be 
able to bold put ? At present, the bulbs 
are being marketed only by Philips of 
Eindhoven but other manufacturers will be 
in production this year. 

Cost comparisons between the new and 
the traditional arc complicated by the 
impossibility of majdng a quartz-iodine bulb 
with double filaments to suit conventional 
dipping headlamps. Such headlamp makers 
as Society des Projecteurs Cibi6 of Paris 
have got round this by a change-over switch 
that brings an alternative.pair of non-dazzle 
lamps into use when meeting other traffic; 
but intensive work is on to develop quartz- 
iodine lamps which will give a beam with 
a sharply cut-off top, so that a brighter anti¬ 


da®le,bew*.«caa Jp .prwkk^Us.wdl im 

brighter : /1 }, j \ >4 

' ^Smnhsk u 

Britain’s aid disbursements to the devel¬ 
oping world rose to a record £190 million 
in 1964. Of this, £174 million was bilateral 
aid and £16 million multilateral. Iff *963‘the 
total was only £158 million, of which £139 
million # wd Lw r $mon 

multilateral. This year tptsJL dSbufsemcnts 
are exjpccftd tofise abwe£20p iD^a^qn 
existing axm^ttnEeffts. ' Tp& 

thfe r bala^S;' 

The, » first comptehaffa^' of 

Swedish firms’ investifient abroad >*howi 
that, they have close off t^ioo .ttiklMhftries 
in 63 foreign countries and enmtey ^tme 
1755000 people in themu U it^EEC that 
has exerted die greatest attracdoo^iri the last 
fewytars, and particuhirfy;since Jt became 
Obvious that Sweden rnidd^saaiain Off the 
other side of the tariff wall. Mefal anqeogi* 
neeriffg predominate in Sweden’s foreign 
investments, followed by* chemicals* Very 
few Swedes Work in the foreign affiliates: 
out of their 175,000 employees, Offly 1 per 
cent is made up of Swedish citizens, practic¬ 
ally all in managerial or supervisoiy posi¬ 
tions. But fewer than half have a Swede 
as managing director. , / 
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material for other foodstuffs than chocolate 
—margarine would be the main target. But 
the technical snags are considerable, and 
rhey would have to accept a very poor price 
for beans sold for this purpose. Israel’s 
agreement this week to buy £5 million 
worth of Ghana’s cocoa cannot make much 
difference-^cspedally as Israel seems bound 
to resell soffic of it elsewhere. With most 
of the world’s supplies coming from British 
Africa the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment must be wondering what it tan do to 
help. A solution will not be found easily. 

C ARHKADLAMPS 

New Lamps for Old 

uaofrEAto manufacturers of car lighting 
equipment are now marketing head¬ 
lamps which, by faking advantage of a new 
kind of bulb, double the light obtainable 
from a given electric current; so far British 
headlamp makers arc offering them for 
bmps on competition cars, bur not for 
genera! sale. It is less than three years since 
Britain’s makers tooled up for the “ sealed 
beam ” headlamp on which American in¬ 
dustry standardised after rhe war. The 
United Slates has not gone over cither: 
with 50 different sers of state regulations on 
vehicle lighting-' some of them setting a 

INDIAN ECONOMY 

Test for the Aid Club 

New Delhi 

W ith foreign exchange reserves down 
to the statutory minimum of £150 
million—barely sufficient to pay, for two 
months’ imports — India finds itself 
obliged to ask the International Monetary 
Fund for a standby credit “to the maxi¬ 
mum extent possible.” Disclosing this in an 
unscheduled statement to parliament last 
week, finance minister T. T. Krishna- 
machari announced emergency measures 
imposing a ten per cent surcharge on all 
imports except foodgrains, fertilisers and 
( sic) family planning accessories. Simul¬ 
taneously, bank rate went up by j per cent 
to 6 per cent—second increase in four 
months—a package recalling the steps taken 
by the British Chancellor, Mr Callaghan, 
last autumn: though in India imports are 
already tightly screwed down by quota. 

The crisis has been a long time coming. 
The months from April to September are 
lean months for India’s exports when 
reserves usually decline, but the fall during 
1964 was twice as large as usual. There has 
been a continued decline during the past 
four or five months* when India should 
normally have beep recouping the losses 
suffered in the lean months. .The reasons 
are obvious. Grave food shortages have 
compelled the government to supplement 
its massive PL 480 wheat supplies with 
imports of rice against free foreign 
exchange, at a cost, according to one esti¬ 
mate, of £22 million. Defence stores other 
than those obtained under military aid 


arrangement have added perceptibly to, the 
srrain. Finally, repayment obligations are 
mounting^almost £75 million is due to tpe 
IMF alone over the next sixteen months. 

India’s export performance is admittedly 
improving. During fiscal 1963/64 earnings 
increased by £90 million, but imports went 
up by somewhat more. Yet with more non- 
project aid available to finance purchases, 
the year to last March dosed with a small 
net increase in reserves. The improvement 
has not been maintained because exports in 
the current year are rising more slowly. The 
gap between receipts and a higher import 
bill has widened even more because the 
increase in exports this year has come 
mainly from bilateral trade with East 
European countries which earns no free 
foreign exchange. Also aggravating India’s 
difficulties is the rise in interest rates else¬ 
where (particularly in Britain), because of 
which funds are returning more slowly to 
India, or so the finance ministry here 
believes. 

There is little scope for cutting down 
imports because ausreritv has been carried 
well nigh to the limit. In fact the lack of 
material and imported components is 
already telling upon industrial production. 
A day before Krislinamachari’s announce¬ 
ment, commerce minister Manubhai Shah 
had forecast that the import bill might have 
to rise by £75 million ncxr year, pre¬ 
sumably to accommodate equipment needs 
of current projects. Whether this forecast 
still holds good is not clear. As JCrishna- 
machari has said, import allocations will' 
have to be based strictly on the success of 
the measures now being taken to protect the 
reserves. 


The measures themselves can offer only 
marginal relief because of the inflexibility 
of import needs. Hopes must^therefore 
rest on the Aid-India dub mfectfffg due to 
be held in Paris iji mid-March, Where l£e 
donor countries will be. requested to give 
rhe maximum possible assistance for financ¬ 
ing non-project imports. As far as one can 
judge, the Paris meeting may fake a 
sympathetic view because tue present crisis 
is not of India’s making. Even so, the pro¬ 
portion of non-project aid cahnot be raised 
much above the present level of about 50 
pfcr cent: the donor nations have stakes in 
many of the projects in progress, and India, 
too, can hardly want to defer them. 

The outlook, especially in the short run, 
must therefore be regarded as bleak unless 
India can secure additional military aid to 
insulate her normal import bill from the 
impact of defence purchases. Commodity 
imports from the Soviet Union provide a 
case in point: these have apparently had 
to be curtailed to allow for military hard¬ 
ware—whence India’s bid to push up its 
exports rapidly under a new trade plan 
negotiated with Moscow last year. New 
Delhi will also no doubt make efforts to 
save and earn more free foreign exchange. 
The bumper crops expected this season 
should help, but it now seems fairly certain 
that the annual budget Krishnamachari 
presents this week-end will have to include 
further fiscal measures to reinforce the 
economy’s export orientation. This follows 
from British experience: like Callaghan, 
Krishnamachari may Well find import sur* 
charges inadequate instruments for the ends 
he has in mind. 
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BUS! N ESS □ INVESTM ENT 


STOCK MARKETS 


Tough and Unpopular ..." 

' ' . 7 I : 

So Skid the shares up before the budget. Among them 
inter ove^ihe iyeck-<md. were Sir Cyril Harrison of English Sewing 
e tUt ;sten|ng ia com- Cotton (up is. 9d. at ns. 9d.), and Rio- 

r; With continued appar- Thtto Zinc, whfch also gave a scrip issue. 

a Bank and goverranriit: A combination of Bank rate hopes and 

Sank rite: with-no cer- equity fears kept the gilt-edged market 
the governmem irfdutaes firm, and the Edinburgh loan—which had 
Iscal responsibility what been on the same terms as the two previous 
licularty pointful l' with corporation issues Seemed to be easily 

tid financially influential absorbed. On Thursday afternoon after the 
« managers apparently Bank rate announcement, however, the 

of the world economic market was softer in demand if not in price ; 

l the earliest institutions given the present margin on short-term 

Scottish Widows Fund. money in' favour of New Ycrk where the 
a 1 Into gilt-edged—with Treasury bill rate has touched 4 0 ,,, it was 

t is not that the equity the early firmness, not the later softening, 
ionday through Wednes- which was surprising. 


- So Skid the 

JCf Prime Minister oye^thc week-end. 
Witn no assurance t^at ‘atdtl|ng ,is com¬ 
pletely out of danger; WiA continued appar¬ 
ent tendon between Bank and government: 
with, a tuxhange Bank rate: with* no cer¬ 
tainty that even if the government indulges 
in a further fit of fiscal respcnaifa^ity : what 
it does will be particularly pointful t with 
the intdlectually and financially infiuential 
Scottish investment managers apparently 
deeply pejnimistic of the world economic 
outlook with one of the earliest institutions 
into equities, the (Scottish Widows Fund, 
moving still further into gilt-edged—with 
all this the surprise is not that the equity 
market fell, from Monday through Wednes¬ 
day, but that it was showing signs of re¬ 
covery by Thursday. ‘ 

The set-back was the most severe since 
the election: in the first two days of the 
week The Economisl+Ex tel Indicator fell 13 
points. But there could be worse ones in 
the next few months. For the previous 
euphoria, which had lasted since Christmas 
and taken the indicators up 10% from 
their December low points had beep based 
on a steady flow of splendid company 
results. 

This week’s little bout was intensified by 
some markedly less happy figures, Lewis's 
tnvestment Trust, which owns Selfridges 
and other department stores, produced vir¬ 
tually the same results as the previous year. 
Unilever’s margins were down, thanks to 
higher prices .for vegetable oils, and from 
sales 107,’. higher for the year, at £1,688 
million, profits rose only by 5%: so the 
price of Unilever Ltd. shares fell is. 6d. to 
32s. io 4 d. Even worse, relatively, came 
from Jaguar, a supposedly “ growth ” stock, 
whose equity earnings ha$c been virtually 
stable for five years now. Despite a divi¬ 
dend increase Of 2^% to 15%, the shares 
fell over 4s. to 28s. 3d. As usual in such 
conditions shares in fashionable sectors, in 
this case particularly gas and building com¬ 
panies, fell the most. And the lie was given 
to any idea that the shares of the composite 
insurance companies had grounded. Revela¬ 
tions of continuing underwriting losses in 
thfe United States sent them down further. 

As usual, also, the exceptions were fascin¬ 
ating, not least the jump (of is. 6d.-^-6o%— 
to 3s. ioid.) in English and Overseas In¬ 
vestments, Mr John Bloom’s bolding com¬ 
pany. This was inspired by long stories in 
the ;press over the weekend that a now 
tafiifcss phoenix was about to rise from his 
ash^ty* More company chairmen issued 
eirtquggging and prophetic statements, 
which may help to keep the price of their 


ILFORD Every year the chai 

troubles: for some years 

Internationally £• ££, ££££ ? 

Uncompetitive Ilford's processing di 1 

whelmed and number; 

L ast year Ilford’s sales, which are mostly customers were permaner 
of photographic products, were up by the price of silver went 1 
£1 million at £18.9 million: pre-tax profits the Australian company 

were up by to{ a i at £1.5 million; the and a small engineering s 

dividend for the year has been raised by a loss “ large enough to 

-}% to 9} r ’„. So far so good: but the profits tionate impression on gr 

increase was largely due to accounting It has surprised comn 

changes, and Ilford’s margins and profit time that ICI did not t 

record compare very badly with its major part in Ilford’s manager 

international competitors, Eastman-Kodak Mr Porter, Director 

and Gevaert. Kodak has steadily increased research department, is 
its profit margins, so that it earned 13% managing director of Hi 
on sales after tax in 1963, compared with the technical side, nevej 

only 7.9°,', in 1953. While Gevaert earned But even with his help tl 

only 7.8% on a similar basis in 1963, this promising: although lift 

KEY INDICATORS __ 

I MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

A real shake-out. 


was pot a good year: in any case sales by 
the Belgian company were up by nearly 
two and a half times in a decade, and profits 
tjy a similar amount since 1959—a record 
wnieh has made the shares among the very 
few genuine Belgian growth stocks .over 
recent years. - 

By contrast Ilford earnetfWy ^^ on 
sales last year, marginally down from the 
year before, .A*d the competition is, Retting 
keener. Qmert hks now mfcrgea whn 
Agfa to make the biggest European photo¬ 
graphic group; Kodak has diversified so 
well that under 6o?6 of its turnover comes 
now from photographic products. But 
Ilford has never had Kodak’s share of the 
office copying market anti has had troubles 
with the colour film it got from Imperial 
Chemical Industries in 1958 when the latter 
took a substantia] miuority interest in Ilford 
at 7$. 6d. a share. As a result trading 
profits have scarcely increased at all over 
the last ten years. 

Every year the chairman reveals new 
troubles: for some years it was the develop¬ 
ment and launching costs of the colour 
film ; then it became too popular so that 
Ilford’s processing division was over¬ 
whelmed and numbers of dealers and 
customers were permanently alienated: then 
the price of silver went up. Now this year 
the Australian company had a bad year, 
and a small engineering subsidiary sustained 
a loss “ large enough to make a dispropor¬ 
tionate impression on group results.” 

It has surprised commentators for some 
time that ICI did not take a more active 
part in Ilford’s management: now finally, 
Mr Porter, Director of ICI’s central 
research department, is to become a joint 
managing director of Ilford—but only on 
the technical side, never Ilford’s weakest. 
But even with his help the future looks un- , 
promising: although Ilford is now linked 


NEW YORK 

Dow-Jones up and scraping 900. 


ITALY 

Slowly recovering. 


1 

INDICES 

Percentage 
change from : 

Fab. ; 

t 

Fab. 

A 

week 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

London 

405*1 

3*2 7 

-3 1 

-19 

+ 2-1 

Now York 

882 9 

897-8 

+ 17 

+0 1 

+ 14-7 

Franco 

91-7 

92 4 

+ 10 

-46 

-16 5 

Germany 

100 5 

loos 


-21 

- 3-6 

Holland 

384'9 

M7-5 

+0 7 

+0 5 

+ 49 

Italy 

58 1 

57*2 

+2-0 

+U’4 

-22-3 

Belgium 

m i 

133 0 

+0 4 

-0-4 

- 2 3 

Sweden 

251-8 

147 3 

-18 

-2-9 

+ 17 4 


t Lonfon, ftbruory 18th at# 13th. 




Goodyear Tyr 


mm 


MobH Economy 3orvi# iE|d save4|6'300 


Among the more drairatte#)^ 
financial savings that 
enterprises can achf0y&^ritft04C^ i; 

lubrication progratfwi#, thj$ GqtiqiWt * ? 
result is outstanding*^; 

Mobil Economy Serviceju^rication ■- 

experts have collafeafed withGoodyear 
Tyre and Rubber Company engineers.. • 
over a period of Seveiat years. In the last 
two-year period the lubrication 
requirements of fh# vyhofe plant have, 
been re-charted; an extensive 
programme of lubricant sample analysis 
has reduced waste; change to bulk 
storage, reconditioning of used drl, and, 
in some cases, change of lubricant grade 

Southern Industrial Division 
21 Soho Square, London W. 1, 

Tel. Garrard 7631 

Grams • 'Mobllsales. Norphone, London.' 


Midland Industrial Division 

Baaufort Houne, 92-96 Newhali St. Birmingham 3. 

Tal Central 5091. Grams ‘Salasmobil. Birmingham.' 


rested jh substantial monetary . 
sayings. A Saving of several hundred 
pounds has alsof been produced by 
rationalizing the selection and application 
of lubricants In the transport fleet. 

- ” In the two-year period from March 1962 
to February 1964, the financial saving 
(leaving out those economies which 
cannot be calculated precisely) totals 
over £6,300. 

Goodyear in America have already 
installed Mobil Ml/DAC (Management 
InformationIpr Decision And Control), 
a system which is now available in this 
countiy. This is an extension of Mobil 
scientific lubrication planning translated 

Northern Industrial Division 

Brazenno*# House, Brazennoae Street. Manchester 2. 

Tel Blacfcfriart9871. 

Grams: ‘Salesmobil, Manchester.' 

Republic of Ireland 

Mobil OM Company (Ireland) Limited, 

16 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

Tel; Dublin 76791 Grams "Mobiloil. Dublin.* 


into « pwgiyntfltyffor computer ($r other 
automatic data fwfessingj|<|i)jj|Mnent). 
Information heeded by nuwjgpflljlint as 
the foundation apmmf Vvb 
decision- making caoeeaMppusd with a 
swiftnesa/lupkWy, OKliPwrafty never 
before possible. ITyiur buairlele uses 
machinery, Mobil Econpmy Service can 
almost certainty says jidp nWQdy on a 
significant scale. "" 

It will coat younOfhfhgto find out if this 
is so: get In touch wltft tna 
Chief I nduetrial Engfnim- 
Mobil Oil Company Limited, 

Caxton House, LpodpnS.W.1, 
or your nearest Mobil Industrial Office. 

Branohss 

PLYMOUTH 

Martins Bank Chamben. Armada Way Plymouth. Devon. 
Tel Plymouth.68971. 

Grams:'Salesmobil, Plymouth.* 

BELFAST 

Friend's Provident Building, 58 Howard Street. Belfast 
Tel, 30267. Grams 'Mobilities, Belfast' 


Mobil 


ECONOMY .SER VICE 
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FOR PETROCHEMfffAt PLANTS, INCLUfllNG'THOSE pffbMO RAW MATERIALS'' 
FOR SYNTHETIC FIBRES, SIMON-CARVES ARE DISTINGUISHED BY 
THE INTERNATIONAL CAPABILITY OF THEIR SCREDEC SERVICE 
SIMON-GARj/ES RESEARCH, DESIGN, ENGINEERING 4 COMMISSIONING. 



Tfite ECON^Krf ^ : *E WttASv' rife 

AS tfie SvMdkhM ptofr k 
Btttfe.1t 

mSw m:mm 

contender Mitiiii&fet‘ Mfitfttg a^d 
facnjring, whilcn ^itike^bvet Fertahia.Qf 
th^foUr, Ilford looks far tie weakest, atid 
the share price of 6 s. ^d. giving 7% on 
dividend acknowledges' this. But with a 
cover of under 1.6 and a tax charge of only 
37% the share looks as vulnerable to tax 
changes as it does tci increasing international 
competition. 

IMPERIAL TOBACCO 

Coming Clean 

I mps* new-look overall strategy (i.e., edge 
up tobacco market share where possible, 
plus diversification) its new-look dividend 
policy, and its new-look ihvestmerit policy 
(which looks suspiciously like a dripping 
tap in its Gallaher shareholdings) is now 
accompanied by new-look accounts. These 
reveal turnover of £?j 6 million' (ihcluding 
£682 million from tobacco divisions and 
£38 rpillion from retail interests, which also 
consist mainly of tobacco shops). Of the 
£2 9 million trading profit £27 million 


cimek'fffib t& tobacco bti^nOthihj 


a jproftf^the " prerorii j^eaf) fropi; 
Golden wonder^ 1 which ftdW hjM arOuhd i 
quarter Vifoidly J^pwf^jba53£» matket. 

Although Embassy « ftdw'tife leading! 
cigarette brand I nthc country, the group is 
still relatively Weak On filter cigarettes, with 
just over half the market against its 60% of 
the plain dg^ette market. 

STOCK EXCHANGE COUNCIL 

Clearing Up the Details 

T he latest letter from the Stock Ex* 
change about the 

required from quoted companies confines 
itself to two points: h*&yfgriy 4 reports and 
subsidiary and assodated 'co&jSffilei 'Ctih J 
parties will be required to issue half yearly 
reports not later than six months from the' 
date of the annouticimenr of the annual 
general meeting; In effect this regulation 
means that shareholders will be provided 
with financial informatioh about their com* 
pany at six months intervals. .Where a com¬ 
pany is slow to bring out its accounts, tike 


needed tofaCTViw Fe ^np^ji t; 
to oe' aj prompt v^tit thtir Ictibdftrtas the 1 
majorftjrf ^ "• ~- : 1 

Companies! wffl *1*> Be requited t6 give 1 
the name and coufltry of opera ti d a ofim- 
portant subsidiaries and associated .com¬ 
panies as well as a description of thdr acdvfr- 
ties. 'Where'they trade overseas titer «S1 
have to givi a geographical analysis of thieir 
tracing opdvions. An as$6cuttedoomp«mr 
is effectively defined as ctee : in Which 
between 25% and 50% of . the equity is 
owiMd, and presumably ft equity* here 
covert non-voting and voting shares. A 
holding company might be able to avoid 
deregulations by using ah' excepting clause 
which enables groups to leave out companies 
doing lm than <% of their total business, 
Butjtft practice mete will be fBw companies 
able to withhold' the required information 
on tethnical grounds. 

: No Investment analyst or shareholder will 
quarteTVtith these regulations; which'come 
into force on March 26th. They will apply 
only to companies seeking a first quotation 
or a quotation for newly.created shares. ,■ A 
company which can pay cash for the com- 


COMPANY FUNDS. COMPANY PROFITS 


The Cost of Capital 

this week has seen the arrival of a fight¬ 
ing book by the advocate of full profits ■ 
distribution, Dr Alex . Rubner — The 
Ensnared Shareholder ; a new official tabic . 
showing the sources and uses of company .1 
funds; and a guide from the Certified 
Accountants on Sources of Capital.* 
They all, in their very different ways, add 
fuel to the flames of the present dis¬ 
cussion on how companies should finance 
themselves. 

The last-named-publication is really a < 
useful and concise compendium on how ] 
all commercial bodies should satisfy their < 
short, medium and long-term capital irnd 1 
credit requirements: possibly too wide- j 
ranging for particular users to find every- 1 
thing they need—although even non- ( 
agricultural readers will be fascinated by < 
ihp number of feather beds provided for i 
the farming community. It does, however, j 
contain one statement that in this context j 
is surely a bit of a howler: “Where a 1 
concern is unable to finance its invest- c 
meni programme from its own resources j 
built up from retained profits, the alter- ( ] 
native is to raise new capital or seek 1 


* The Ensnared Shareholder , by Dr. AL*x 
Rubner; Macmillan . 30s. Financial 
Statistics. February, 1965. CSO. Sources 
of Capital. Association* of 'Certified and 
Corporate Accounts. 4s. 6d. 

‘ fCdmp&die#'beyond Jenkins, 5 s. 


long-term loans,’* This begs the question 
of the true cost to the company of retained 
earnings and it is made clear that it is 
.assumed that they are free, and all else 
more or less costly. 

Dr Rubner would see this statement as 
further proof of his thesis that directors 
(and their advisers) run companies for 
their own benefit rather than that of the 
shareholders. “Payout policy,” he says 
,firmly, “ is determined by subjective 
considerations of the directors,” and to 
prevent this he advocates a compulsory 
distribution of all earnings less a * reten¬ 
tion allpwance ” This iqet* involves him 
in attacks on any tai system bther than 
the German (or even more Ideally the 
Greek), which discriminate in favour of 
distributed Income. He also dislikes the 
idea, much more prevalent in the United 
States than here, of the company as a 
persona in search pf a mission, be it chari¬ 
table, social or educational: to him the 
corporation is “ a legal vehicle which has 
no social or economic raison d’etre.” (ft 
might be interesting to lock him in a 
room with Professor Michael Fogarty, 
who is arguing almost precisely the 
opposite of most of Dr Rubner’s proposi¬ 
tions in a pamphletf published, by PEP.) 

Dr, Rubner admits that!there is little 
chance of his ideas being adopted here and 1 
skates too easily over the proofs<<for his 
assertion that ic is distribution of dividends 


not earnings or 3sset backing, which 
determines share prices. Even those who 
disagree with his basic solution, how¬ 
ever, may wish that some other way 
could be Found to ensure that companies 
provided properly for depreciation: on 
replacement costs rather than on historic 
values, and within that definitibh for re* 
placement when plant—or a Factory— 
becomes unecondmically obsolescent, not 
when it falls down or rusts away. 

The importance of actual internal 
financing to British companies Is empha¬ 
sised by the February issue Of Financial 
Statistics . This brings together In. a hew 
table thany of the. statistics previously 
scarfered in otficirs In the same publica¬ 
tion.. They show that in 1963 industrial 
and commercial companies obtained over 
70% of their capital requirements from 
internal sources, £nd I0?& from the 
capital market in the form of debentures, 
and preference and obdihary shares. Thd 
new table also shows a net increase 
in companies* liquid assets over the year 
Ci963) of £42$ million: thi&, however, is 
without taking account of dividend pay¬ 
ments shown to be due in accounts, and 
which are presumably due to be paid 
almost immediately 10 shareholders. 

AU these publications show explicitly 
and by implication just how little industry , 
depends even on the efficient London 
capital market. Possibly the best thing 
the City could do to drum up business 
for itself is to preach the gospel of the 
real, high and growing cost cf, iptemafiy 
raised finance to a chary and umsonyinced 
industrial world. . .. 
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panies it takes over and makes no scrip or 
rights issues^ will not need to comply with 
them. Obviously, this leaves a big loop- 
hole and it is to be hoped that the Stock 
Exchange will soon be able to give a date 
for compulsory compliance. 

The exceptions to be allowed are interest* 
ing. Where a company can demonstrate 
that disclosure would be damaging it will 
not be required to give details about foreign 
subsidiaries. Presumably companies having 
one subsidiary to trade With Israel and one 
to trade with the Arab world will be success¬ 
ful in asking for exemption. No mention 
is made of foreign companies with a London 
quotation which own British subsidiaries, 
although Philips’ shareholders, for instance, 
might like to be told the names and results 
of the British subsidiaries. 

Many companies have conformed volun- 
tarily with the new regulations with com¬ 
mendable speed, which suggests that before 
long nearly all will be conforming to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the regulations. 
But the exceptions will be interesting—and 
the treatment of them vital. 


TIMBER COMPANIES 


High on the Tree 


T imber looks a good trade to be in at 
the moment; Montague L. Meyer— 
one of the giants of the business—in an 
interim statement last week reported that 
pre-tax profits in the first nine months of 
the current financial year had already ex¬ 
ceeded last year's £661,000 (which was, 
itself more than double the previous year) 
and the current quarter’s business is 
“equally good”. The interim dividend 
has been raised from the equivalent of 3} Vo 
to 6Vo, and there is a 2] % capital distribu¬ 
tion to add to the joy. As last year’s 12}% 
dividend was covered almost 3} times the 
minimum total payment looks to be 17 Vv,., 
which puts the shares at 15s. lid. (against 
last year's low of 8s. 9Jd.) on a yield of 
almost 6%. 


Some of the importers, particularly soft¬ 
wood specialists have found it in their best 
interests to diversify into joinery and other 
related trades. Meyer, however, has con¬ 
tinued to concentrate on the business of im¬ 
porting ; and by greatly streamlining its 
handling facilities -spacious, uncluttered 
quays at the pom (London, Grays and New¬ 
port) i\jth armies of mechanical handling 
equipment—it has kept down costs. A 
gradual trend towards taking mainly bigger 
orders has also helped this process. 

Another company that has stuck to 
timber trading is James Latham—now seek¬ 
ing a quotation. The company started busi¬ 
ness in " exotic hardwoods ” in 1757 and 
the entire share capital (of about £t} mil¬ 
lion) is still owned by his descendants. Pre¬ 
tax profits last year were £310,000, 30% 
up. Sales during the year reached almost 
£$i million; 66% in plywood, 27% hard- 
gpood and 7% softwood. Estimates put 
Latfeim's share of the total plywood trade 


in Britain at.about 20%, and demand is 
growing at a pace—last year, total plywood 
delivers were up 25% on 1963, The 
building industry is the biggest customer; 
not only is plywood being increasingly used 
fQjr lightweight panelling in industrialised 
building systems and for floors, partitions, 
etc., but it is also finding increasing use 
as formwork—the moulds or supports that 
hold concrete in position until it sets. 
Latham’s hardwood interests are based, like 
other timber companies such as Gliksten, 
on its forest in Nigeria. Offered for sale at 
31s. 6d. the £1 shares yield 6.7' ,. on the 
forecast of a ioV.’u dividend covered 2.23 
times. 


MERRILL LYNCH 

Goliaths v Davids 

T he biggest firm of stockbrokers in the 
world, Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner 
and Smith, is bigger than most of the com¬ 
panies in whose shares it deals. Last year 
its total assets climbed by almost a third to 
$1,300 million. However its income rose at 
a much more modest rate from $170 million 
to $180.3 million, still slightly below the 
1961 level when total assets were below 
$800 million. Steeper operating expenses 
and additional contributions to profit shar¬ 
ing schemes bit deeply into the bigger in¬ 
come but helped by lower federal taxeS net 
income rose from $17.6 million to $20.2 
million. But as the “ thundering herd ” 
continued to grow so did the competition 
from other brokers so that its share in the 
trading in the New York Stock Exchange 
fell once more to 12.1". of the round lot 
volume and 18.9% of the odd lot. But 
this further decline in its share of the 
market too much should not be made of 
this, since Merrill Lynch has over 500,000 
active clients—has been largely offset by its 
entry in a big way into the government 
bond business. This resulted from Merrill 
Lynch taking into the organisation the C. J. 
Devine business, one of the biggest dealers 
in US government bonds. 

In hjs statement with the report and 
accounts Mr Michael W. McCarthy comes 
out strongly against the present proposals 
for higher commissions and mandatory ser¬ 
vice charges now being proposed for the 
New York Stock Exchange. Merrill Lynch 
comes out firmly as the champion of the 
“ people’s capitalism." In New York as in 
London and certain other capital markets, 
the very large firms with a high degree of 
mechanisation find even the small transac¬ 
tion profitable—which the smaller firms do 
not. Merrill Lynch is also still campaigning 
for a change in the stock exchange constitu¬ 
tion to permit it and other brokers who wish 
to do so to sell its own stock to the public. 
It first advanced this trail blazing idea some 
eighteen months ago and the proposal, 
backed by other big broking firms, is being 
studied by a special committee, but it perns 
likely to be at least another two years before 
the exchange’s 1,366 members put it to the 
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vote. In fact by Wall Street standards 
Merril Lynch's existing number sWe? 
holders is by no means small—aortic 500 
stockholders, almost all employees. 

By comparison with their American 
counterparts the European offices, includ¬ 
ing the London one opened in i960, are 
tiny. But while no figures are available for 
the London subsidiary (although they wilt 
be filed in due course at the Company 
Registry) some indication of the growth is 
reflected in the increase from 8 to 40 in 
executives over here. As a result of the 
expansion of its commodity operations here 
commodities trading now accounts for a 
third to a quarter of total business here and 
Merrill Lynch is now a member of the lead¬ 
ing London commodity exchanges. But in 
shares the London office sticks primarily to 
dollar securities, although it does deal in 
British and European stocks for American 
investors. Up to now few British companies 
have published enough information to 
satisfy the Merrill Lynch research depart¬ 
ment, and it is not surprising that the efforts 
of the London Stock Exchange in squeez¬ 
ing out more information from companies 
are welcomed warmly by Mr Sherman Gray, 
Merrill Lynch's London director. 


LINDUSTKIES 

Textiles, Engineering 
and? 

T he report and accounts of I.industries 
and the statement of its chairman, Mr 
W. E. Luke, arc well set*out and full of 
information ; this is as it should be, for the 
old Linen Thread company has diversified 
far from its old staple interests. The tex¬ 
tile side, mostly fiax yarn spinning and 
linen, earned £611,000 before tax (against 
£445,000); this represents a return of 
11.6% on assets. The biggest factor in 
this better showing (although this is not 
stated) was a full contribution from Black- 
staff Flax Spinning against only one mouth 
in the previous year. The spinning com- * 
panies had heavy stock losses reflecting the 
high prioe of flax for much of the year 
(which dented profit margins) and the sub¬ 
sequent fall after a more satisfactory 1964 
crop. The engineering side gave the chief 
boost to profits, up from £500,000 to 
£849,000 to give a return of 2i.2 f \. on 
assers with the Delaney Gallay group (which 
is primarily in car heaters) finally proving 
its worth some five years after its acquisi¬ 
tion. The overseas division boosted its 
profits from £78,000 to £113,000, but this 
raised its return on capital employed to a 
still modest 6J°,,. 

In all pre-tax profits rose by 54 , * ( . to £1.6 
million and the dividend is up from 1 2 ';«, 
to 16"... Now just below their high at 
46s. lid., the £1 shares (soon to be divided 
into 5s. units) yiqjd 7% on dividend and 
13,8°., on earnings. Much will clearly 
depend on the level of car production with 
its consequent impact on Delaney Gallay. 
which, at two cf its smaller factories, is 
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...if the men inside had listened to the man outside. He was Sir Robert, 
later Lord Vansittart, Permanent Head of the Foreign Office. He 
discerned the Hitler menace early in the '30's, and predicted the 
impending war. His repeated warnings to Baldwin and Chamberlain, 
urging them to action, were disregarded, and even suppressed. They 
kicked him upstairs, implemented the appeasement policy, and Britain 
duly went to war. Lord Vansittart's entire collection of papers have 
been put at the disposal of his brilliant biographer, Ian Colvin, who has 
written one of the greatest inside diplomatic stories of our time. 

, The first of two articles by Ian Colvin 
based on his authoritative book appears on Sunday in the 

SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
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seeking to lessen their dependence on air¬ 
craft werk. In the texttyjh * 
margins shculd have been 
tiie lower flax prices, although 
Luke suggests that pri<^|W, 
again later this year. Bitf ttfe 
industries' future prosperity is probably 
to be found in the board’s further diver¬ 
sification plans. With last yea 
issue leaving the group with 
in cash at the en(l of 
directors are looking for a 
endeavour,” but they have 
what they want. And refli 
the acute teething trouble# 
with Delaney Gallay, the 
policy is “ to make haste 


HOPE-CJUTT ALL 

Cleaning Up the 
Windows 


T HE proposed merger of Grirt^l 
facturing and Henry Hope }a| 


BUSINESS: INVESTMENT 
ing organisation is already planned. Clearly 
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year 


and long foreseen ; the compani^T 
of the leading makers of metal 
this country, both have extensive 
interests (half of Hope’s profits 
the United States) and they 
manufacturing ventures in Afria 
have uneven profit records. Th 
to be effected through a new h< 
pany, Crittall-Hope, with a $ha&. 
split equally between the existing 
Hope and Crittall shares. After 
thirteen scrip issue Crittall shard 
be offered a straight exchange into. 

company on a one for one bash. _ r ... 

Henry Hope £i ordinary share 
six 5s. shares in Crirtall-Hope V 

7% unsecured loan stock whid| 
account of Hope’s superior liquiditj^^i; 

The consolidation cf prtsflts from tneir 
joint African (primarily South African) 
companies could add as modi a# a fifth to 
the combined profits of £ i .C million for the 
two companies. Crittall sh^ijfed a modest 
improvement to £8355000 in ;its results for 
1964 and Hope forecasts for the year to 
end March profits of about the reduced 
level of £763,000 for 1963-64. 

The Crittall final dividend is being kept at 
8 J r y to make a total payment of 1 2'/., which. 
seems the likely minimum payment from 
the new company. Thus Crittall share¬ 
holders will receive an effective dividend 



was £1.1 millibn—-more than the 
net paid to shareholders. Even 
values, each Borax share has some 
dollar assets behind it through the 
ibsidiary, and a revaluation of 
tent prices would probably give 
a figure nearer to 19s., the present price 
of the shares. The yield is now up to 4.2%. 

One of Borax’s more remarkable assets 
n in US Treasury Bills, com-. 
1st year’s $1.2 million and the* 
’s $2.2 million. Bank deposits 
million and there are now no 
investments in the current 
switching into dollars was 
»efore the year end, September 
ptember the margin in favour 
Bills in London was J % after 
the cost of forward cover or 
on a straight comparison. The 
iw -V\» in favour of New York 
high cost of cover; without 
mtage \50uld be 2-]% to Lon- 
s as if the directors arc pre- 
rifice this 2\'\\ to make sure 
available in America, 
too much about the extra tax 
e to be paid ? The report for 
the first tjjtorter of this year shows some 
slackening ip the growth in profits, but even 
so the rise lias 14-Vcompared with a year 
earlier. Atyeover Borax is not likely to be 
affected mfrch by Mr Callaghan’s expected 
budget squeeze—a factor depressing British 
equities at ^pe moment—nor is it susceptible 
to the remoter possibilities of exchange con¬ 
trols or devaluation. 


proposed scrip 
ers (receiving a 


increase by virtue cf the 
issue and Hope shareholders 
14 0 ,', special interim^ will see their dividend 
rise effectively from 17 r ‘. for 1963 to 194/; . 

With Crittall at effectively 9s. 9d., ex the 
scrip, the merger terms value Hope (plus 
the loan stock distribution) at about 63s. 6d. 
against 57s. 6d. now and a 1964 high of 
72s. 6d. The new shares at around iosi 
will yield around 6°,. and probably ever 
12 'V, on earnings, which looks a fairly ade¬ 
quate return. There is no dotty that ^he 
merger presents the combined mpup with a ^ ^ 

wide scope for economies aru^a feint expert- * ^dtvkRnd ffcocivfedk f&m fjS Borin albna 


T he unknowi effect " of the corporation 
tax on Borax’s earnings has influenced 
investors more than the company’s good 
results. Saks rose 10%’in rpffef and trad¬ 
ing profits 24‘jSu. to f rpcprd £8] trillion. 
In view of these splendid figures the, rise 
of dnlv one point tortf*,, irt the dividend ' 
looks very mean. Equity cfcfeingf cover, the 
dividend 2.3 times and not cash covers 
capital commitments amply. 

Net dividends for Borax shareholders^ as 
for oil company sharetyldeiv are likely to 
be kverely cut as a resiih of the new tax 
system^ which discriminates against over¬ 
seas income ; but dividends _ are only one 
side of the coin. Most of the group’s busi¬ 
ness is done overseas, mainly , in America* 
although \bef$ jjir^ .tyeeests ,in : ppwsh iq 
Canada ana subsidiaries throughout Europe. 

< The bclk^pf dp* traping ptofir, tyhj comes 
&iQr f&ifetfc cutencte, not in 


1IU QUARTERLY economic review 


A 


The worst 
may now be over. 

This review describes official 
expansionary policies. It takes a 
close look at the five-year plan 
and assesses, in the light of recent 
. political troubles, the likely timing 
of recovery and course of trade. 


Further details and subscription rates from. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place London 
SWI 

Telephone HYDe Park 6711 ext 27 
60 East -42nd Street New York NY 10017 
/Telephone Murray Hill 7-6850 
Dr. M. Go It U.S.A.F., Via Manzoni 12 Milan 
f Telephone 795 617 


I 
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STAYELEY INDUSTRIES 

. r . 








S inCR Auferitf Jofces toSi^& dhtir 
Stutter Ipc^tn^ bn ^en rcradtd 
as a pcMusmf &Cov&y styck, *&d its big 
intere^T: i&kiacfife tools bits ipcrcattd ita- 
jnvesttecii«[ tbe yefcjp. 

to Sejoeittber 36. 1964, wo-taiiii. of the; 

profits itw^se jDT;jC^^ ,ca%c ftomthe 

machine tool division whose loss of £24,000 
was turned into a profit of £422,000. The 
pickup in tfiQ stee) and engineering indus¬ 
tries enabled the * foundries and abrasives 
divisions ?tb rtuse its profits 1 frdttt' £4444000 
to £566,060; but the good" results from 
these two divisions were not supported by 



BUSINESS r INVESTMENT 
jfc bi ^t~<J iemkah t whu± scarcely beat 

>v. n»ep|(H«ian 46eri>ot : «^ain j 

■ l.;^;rfcrforn|(^e. adedu*i%. ;£&dfor 
?. (ir’.jrpse oril^ jlp^y OT&bwtiLebtxiomical . 

' Auction ggthjbds more .dpi? offset, higj 
direct costs ;;Mdkof .Imfr&iMe. up'sharp _ 

So the two main products of the division 
lipth bdSwght Ja' nfogep-$£§&£ .!jst .the..'-! 
agofits g fej We dh’islbn 4s a jjj&ol/i tffcc jUj^- 

^b*d^' 

hew subsidiary was set up ii> manufacture 
electronic control equipment for machine 
tools and a new director appointed with 
experience j . of eltx^ronically-coqtxelled. - 
machitte tWt These *re moves'in■'ise‘‘ 
right direction! But fhe company has also 
decided to undertake heavy capital spend¬ 


ing on salt] 

•8k 

.JUftHL, 

'ohijtousS 

■PS'* 


- of m. 


t which ne 


99 * 

plana- 



sluggislrj 

_Mtoau 

too. So.why develop thfresalt,,.business 
uutead ** 

tool 

3^ r Mivd^|j>til 

miiws d^ m mmiood 

management it could not make much more 
out of machine tools than out of salt. The 
sh^e now stands very qegrly at its high for 
the year %36a. 3d*v ^bc^it yields 
6*1% ok « tfivjdw 6oweji^iJ v wc8; a 
price for a salt share, not'a maenme-tool 
one. 


APPOIWTiy^^Tfl’ ,: ^ ftirthr fmnouncements see pages 943, 944, 945, and 946 


W^tSH COLLEGE OF 

ADVANCED technology 

DEPARTMENT OF flUlMNE&S AND 
SOCIAL &TUjjflL$, 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

xnpHonfliMW are fcjrlltd for appoinrmcm ns 
Av.hu»m LMiunr In ttconomics; da (kg to 

■ ••mmont.c Of) September I, I0ty3. or tig soon 
.ih poMiJhlc rtu rrufur. ( undulate* should hold 
u uoird Honours Degree in Economic* und 
p-reivr.ibly bare a special Interest In Monatnry 
I mmtinK, Including Biuiirev, t Inane,;. 

Sil.ir, will be m tiL'cordaiKo mrh rhe at ale 
for xoosi.mi Let-iunri in ( oilcan of Wunc-cd 
1 tiIniolouv .md UnkeMidea. il uSu x t7S —. 
tl 2”'. Point nf entry mn, K- nbm«* ihe 
minimum ol ilu. stale. acLUiihiiK to uojlilisaouos 

Jlld l vpci It w f. 

I m.hir ti.irilLiil.irs ,»nc1 'ii'plre - it inn fifnis tm 
f'. iLimntLl h> Xlurvh 1' I**(•<. uiioimi; niu- 
t i.i mini hi r \M 1‘W) hi oh. nued IroDl 

h. Colli kc Sni alary. W fKh CnlliSv* of 
jiiC niiOil I c. ImoloMj. t .nli.(vs I'.irk. ( urdifT. 

UMV ERSITY OF ZAMBIA 

Sopln nionn ary IiiMIclI Horn (in.ilnn d nr non is 
f *i ippoininuiu ui Hit lollinunq c HAIRS. 

. n.ml. js lotm .IS pohsIWl in ilia L illverstiy 

• •I /.inthjii. | (lankii vvliltli is £ «|iil to .ulmlt ns 
mi siudiiii, m Murcli. Ir 

Llohoihils PoKliail Sakiite Stv wJovy 

s.il.ny' i.I. IiKl p.«. Pcnsioa^hlc t-onlia.i 
.•Mii'un o t L liH) |>.n. pavabk to non-Z.inibnuis 
'ho 11 ill hi appoliiied on llvc-war aonirawi, 
'iiiiu.ihU Other aondiiioiH InaliidL' : t.imily 
.'ivi.iuiv .md ullowanaes ia>r tiun^pori ot alfeoss 
..n ippomiim'iit and rcilrmiern oi lompklion 
>i on 11 i.i liiviilliiuon i*r.mi of 11 oil botisliin 
'Mill iuii\l luimtura' provided .tl run ol tMH). 
Miiin.il ItlL.il li-.iva and home 1. ni ev v iy llncc 
j < .iis piovlslon for study Umm* • ahtlUrrn’H 
.(.id i .ha .it ion ii.imI .illnw uni c . SiioiT.inniiaiion 
.iii.I nii.Hi.il hi lH‘UK's will K iniroJiiii if 
I>i mIIl tl iippliL.iiions (K» mpiisi n.jininu iliii' 

■ clot's', by \fulab -7. |Ops m s.iiii uj, lmu- 

I'lmaisliy ( iin iil 11 lor liirhar I iiiiuumn Our- 
i. is, O Madlord Pilin' I ondon, W ( 1. Iiom 

i iiom mrilU'i p.iriiiiilurs niui by obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

V.IIOL \RSMIPb FOR \m r ANCF.D 
SIVjDY IN AKIi 

1 he I nmnitiy of Olnsnmr olfcrrs i In arc 
s hoi,nships <tf g7,Su a yiar wnh iinnssion of 
’.is .nvif unuhle for two wars iron, Onftbri', 

• *a>x o nr.iiln.iti's holdinu fjooil Honnum d. urwes 
oi oilier Lnhirsiiiis who pioposc to iwirsnc 
fnll umi' .nliailLid siud, or lase.os'h hi siihjnu 
i.illlnu* within ihi l.unhv ol Sns (t liisshs. 
SliiiIiIi' I •miMi.iMcs. I nwlish I 11 nU*. 4 jiiiii.iii. 

I .ili.ni. 11 is p, in il Smdiis t Irk Jantmiuis, 
si.n.nire l .hdiiiiuu s. Si.nnhn.i. I.>n Langniris. 
Philosophy. Ilisioir. Miimi INyeflolouy 

I ion.mu.i, i’oliiias, il.oliLmatisk and 
<_M..>nr.ipliv) 

Ihc s»hnl ns will iii- rrumroil :o Lome into 
rt'siik Uli at ( rl.isifow and to pm sue ilieil work, 
nrrekr snpinision In Hie ImnirMiv durina 
irmiima VppIiljIiuDv will be i onsidi red Ironi 
, tminl.nas who liopc to ohuiln thrir i|ii.ilifyliif> 
iitpriis m lime to In yin risldcn. l ii (iliisitow 
hi (l. loh. r iui.4. pisturfiHY »»ill be ifivin 
..» .i/ip/n .mu Him ure entnum upon iH'ugiiirtiiuie 
tiinln \ tor the Hr\l lime. 

a_.iniiid.nes slnuild ipply to the l lerlr to the 
1 miiliy of Arts not l.iier ihan M.uah ?lst. 
i!iv inu piruiuljis ol ihr study wiilch iluy 
iiropost' .md of ilialr pia’vlons uiatlamk i.ireer 
and should submit icMlmoniitU irom ihc parsonii 
ha-M iihio to speuk of their quiiHOuiHnns. Such 
pcnoiiN may. It they prela'f It. sand their ta'ytl* 
niony dlrtst to the Unhendiy. Intlmador of 
i Ik; awank la norm.illy mu da 1 in Uio month 

ol July. 

It !• Irtinortnnf rhtrt candidate, should give 
dciuilv of ihclr sin scsk in ihcir final a'kaminntioiis 
as soon an ibe rcwlis arc known. lluy arc 
asked to inform ibu CKrk to the Faculty ot 
Arts without delay. 


UNIVERSITY OF EA.ST ANGLIA 

IHI LIBRARY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 


Application* urc imtied from grtidufiiaf with 
Hood aciRtemlc onalihcuiion* and pifle'rubjy 
ckpcrlencc In LlhniitHnsbip fof appointments us 
AliSIsfANI LIBKAKI \N. snlnry yctlc tijtm 
X 1W3 —- £J.2/5 or SENIOR AbSlbT.ANT 

U8RARIAN. sultry sl-mIc Ll dim gB<-- 
than ft tx.x- k :.M(4 yiiuk E.i.SA, 
bencmil. Appoint nients to the lower grude 
will be subject to a'onlirma.ion at ilu end ol 
u ntriiid not i-kci'ctlim.’ dm-, imrs md on n\ 
s/ilistactoM cumpltHon ilu hold, r will proved 
io the Muikir grade Lhosc Mpuolno'd ivIH Ik* 
Lxpidru to sPclI.iIisi: m .pLiilii M/hjciis and 
lor (hesi posts ipuml ipIli« sis In l nwlish 
I iil r.iniri, S.plI.iI Sn/d/is, Ituvu.m or Siliniilu 
SuhjciM will be pariu iil.trl> v«ilv»nn I hay 
will Hills hJ'c jii npi'oriuniiy 11> p.irikip.ila 
in the building up OL u rapidly craiwmu 
Lntvtrstij Unrury 


Imilii'i pii/iiulirs m.iy K ohfiiiKd nom tli.' 
Riylsii.tr Lnotrshy ot l ma Anylui Eailhuni 
I kill Nniwfvh Ni)l< i*m i mill whom .ippli 
.cations <vnc Mjpv'. irniiiK 'hi nones and 
.Iilrln HSCS ol lliu. rilaU.c should h> JoiU.. il 
not l.iii'r ih m Mnrih -’0 I'm* 


UNIVERSITY OF 
AUSTIRN AUSIRALIA 


CIIVIK or (..OMRXMfVr OK POL me M. 

Sk IL M I 

VppliL.Htons n\ in'M.'d l.ir nnivirn'mi nt to 
B itc'vvly cl..Mill ( h iir o| t_nn v rnnit m or 
Politic .il scieitLi l lie pih ol the ( k.i/r mil 
be decided ui due mmicsl in ncurd/tnc. wnh 
ihc wishes oi iHi. .ipppiituc' \ wP.ii.nc* dep.iri- 
ment will he i si.ihlislu if m ilu I.unity of vns 
ns from the tlmt on which ihe .ipimimcc to tlK 
( 1 i.i i r takes up duiy and ih._ i sisrlmr stiff in 
I'oIiiIl's hi lire IVpiu mu ii, nt itiHioiv and I'uhlre 
N.lnilnisM.uloii in lire I >. I'.uPire nf ol I v. mom us 
" III *re ii.iinlurui uj lire rrew di p.iruiH'iii • >>\ its 
c'Sl.ibli'llMn lit Hit h.iI.iiv of the I'tofa'ssoi will 
be 1A4.J0O pa. ii 11 Ii sup. nitiiiuj i Ion vimUstr 
l«» I SSL 


Intcndiiii: app'iL.iii.s >r. ra'ctu« su.l to .vht.nn 
'ii unis of the proiLiInn to Ire lollowcd ill 
•ipplyina Tor the |iosi and i cojjy of the coPdl- 
ilomt Of nppohiimin. hi tore submit miy ihrlr 
applications. Hits inloii'iitton Is .p.iilihli 1 from 
ihu ksHociation oi ( oni uonwialth Lmivcrsitk-s 
< Until' h Office), Marlhunmyth Houkc. L J ull Mull, 
r.ondnn. S >\ I. 

kHPllL.-irions close, in Viutrulig add*London^ 
on \pni 10. __ 

UNIVtRSI I V OF ZAMBIA 

Npplie.iuons lire united from holdCfK Ol' good 
honours diur.ts wnti I'nocrsliy lericrHfiM or 
iesc .ii ill cstv riem i lor 'Hl position* listed below, 
in lire i noirsnv ot / unma. L inutka. which Is 
due 'o ulmii its ins; nudinii in Mnrsh. 
Npphiiuiis toi inn■•«( kLiureslilhs tu'tui nCK huiC 
Ii jlI unt'iisiiv icilIhih: v vtreruncC. 

Senior le.'uiirs I i uir.is or AftyiMant 

IilIiiilIs In lire lollowiini subject** 

lionomiis I’olliuat Shuill SoeiotOiiy 


C.R4DL sl'h Si HOOL OF POI ITlt S AND 
FUBUC ADMlNlhTRAHON 

\boti[ l IL 1LLV pincc* Will he nvnilnhlt* In 
October. lvir»5. to British vtudunt, who wish to 
enter die (Jradn.iie vhooi. Applicailomt are 
invited irom gradiiHies und from ihose Krudiunlna 
in the summer of jOb*. provided they tire or 
iirsi class or Hood upper hccohiJ ilnss qnnllty. 

I MHl ime slICKi'sl s dial Midi MUdctiM bhould 
Irene In di UHlnuli) m ubiMininu tiinnis. 


Mu Robhtim ULivirt made It clear ihut there 
vvill h« x Si t ions shoriauti ol good grAdiinu.s 
in th v sirei.it siiLiiees Jurintf ihe ireci U'W 
yntrs. Xkc .in: ihcrotorc reu.lv to ireecpt appll. 
..nils pi nluaiinc In related Ails aubjeits siuli 
us lusiory. phiiotophy. und modeln l.initiia*. i, 
as will as id .ii. pmiIl div.iplm, s w hu h tram 
smdeniv in Hie use ol smustiLs und in.uhe» 
in.iiii.il models. 


lor fuiihcr p.nireular« apply- ro ilie SecrCarv, 
fieparemcni t»r (invernmt n< iRoom jy>, m mm . 
bisur L/nn i rsny . X|.m» ire sict M 

H "0 r»Tl \sT r\ • V.Tmires" Tor T»:i 

• IVI. StNHill I N I (I K Si \ Tl o N 

ttfl ICtHS i n rh,- press Ollus Applicants 

slinuld have pi ess cxpeikmc and a good 
understanding ur icoiiomlc hOjiis. A deuric 
in isv>nomio« and i xpcneriii of JIiihiIlI.i! 
/oiirn.iltsm wouhl be an julvanuM.. 

Liiiii.iI salary LI pa ;ip|V>l'Hment 

tcmiKu.irv in inst msianvc ivnli pruspeds of 
LSlilhlisImu 111 

M'PI H \ l IONS m The Vnuiurr (PK.I7fi). 
NlJiiisiry ol | abom, Prolcssli.n.d mul Lftextiove 
Keuisur. Vil.mire IIoum, I arrlnudori Sneer, 
London. I f, J. ell mg lull pirii.iituri ot .two. 
c \ pc r k ire c and nii.ilifiLations. t.lOSlN'D DAI ii 
Alari h Hi, l 

U\|y LKSITY OF GLASGOW 


L»kP\H I MEN l OF POI ITl<- XL aONuMY 


Npi>4re.(lions ire invited for n iciturcihlp 
m I’oluiLil I M-nomi Salary funk: 

C.Alii is r annum iSenioi I ulmcr, t’I,4tH)- 
t» Du ivi .iiiiiiim). Inn in) salary :mcl firudo 
ol appoimnicm .jLenidiiig io cxivnciree und 
ciiinllOcHlIons, h SSL.. 

•Ni'Pilinitons ieight copies) should be Indued, 
not later Ihiiri Mnrvh 12. ivibS. wnh ilu* under* 
MUiltd from wlimn further p.iHreul.iiy niay bo 

cibLathL d 

ROUT T IIUKHLSON. 

_ Scciciary oi the I nliersuy Court. 

UNiMRSITY OF HONG KONG 


LECTl ri si iip Assisrwr ilcllulship 

JM i_( IJSO'illC s 

Apislii af/ons ire Iniiinl for the p,yst q{ 
Ltfcllirer, Xssrs an. I mi/rer in Lconni ’ics. 


'.AppJIcunis shnul.f h.ne mi-iahlf rHi.iiuk ,i- 
tlDOx. including rcscnrili and teirehinit cspcncireo 
III «eonotbh> Jshiiyy It due oi Last Asia will be 
.m .fdy.iniudi Ihe siKc'ewsf'nl CHmiidati’ urij 
be required u* tnko up Quires in bepicmh, r . 


Salary si./lis, Sinior l e»nir, r i: >'i) m i l«y) 
— 12.“40 pa Liiiur, r l.i.uk I. t I OHi s 
f'-i- t:: 1 !! pi . L.i.urcr toack II. il.^li 

x fit — cl xno p a : Assist .mi I iciurci, fl Hht 
\ 1-4 - il 44(1 pa \ppnmi lire ills io t ppio. 
pH.dc urnde .md mtiy within m/Un acLoidinn 
io (lkiallllc.ilions and espelienee. V rcnsionabk 
loiyiracf addition ol L 4<MI |i.i. is Pity ibli .o 
non-Z.mihl.uis who will bo nppomujd on 1/u* 
year eontiacis. renewable. Othrf conditions 
hh hide - laniily pimwiih.'* and allowanci lor 
irunaport of LfTivts on appoluimem and rcilic- 
mcni or Lumpibiiaa oi eoturui.1 uisi.dlaHon 
grant of kldb hnuxlnu with hurd fnrniiun 
provided at rent vary inn Irprn " tvr cent tu 
IU per cent, of salary . annunl hvul leuve and 
home Uiiie ticry ihrcc yrare provnaon for 
study leave : children** .md education intu'l 
allowances Buix'ranniuifion and medical aid 
scheme* will bt imroduccd. Detailed applica¬ 
tions Ulx coplesi. naming three referees, by 
March 2"\ »v*>4. in Hie Secretary. Inier- 
Univvrslty Council for Higher Ldiuaiipn Over¬ 
sea*. .4.* Bedford Place. Condon. W.CJ, from 
whom funber parrkulurs may t>e nhralned. 


Annn d salary 'Mipe'runnuahh) It • 

J Limit-*: 

l“o i 674 — £2 s24 fniani or 
tl i«K» x *ra> — 42,140 ywoman). 

As*»si./nr I.clKMci ■ 

cl o»/o x mi- t: IOO im in) or 
tl 42() \ Liu — U/MJ (.woman! 

’I he iiiiilvHlcnt of inmmc t.ix m tiiu Cnlony 
is kOnipuiihivtly low. 

To»iri%i air p.issnBCs <<»r (irvi rl.bs sea pnssnci % 
of egilivalwni iosii are provided l//r expatriate 
wart bn rirm .'/Pis/muncnt un/I kaac* AiiOir. 
n’odnnon at n nsonahlc rcniul i*nj\idcd tor 
appointees domiciled goroud. 

Further particulars and Information ns to ihe 
method of appHeaiion may M obtained front 
the Asstwlaiion of l ommonwealrh Lnf<crslticg 
/Branch Other k Marlborough J louse. Fall Mali, 
j,ondon. S.Vr.l. 

AppUcations dose, (n Hong Kong and 
1 ondon. or April 2. 19*1. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


App)(eati*na are invited for LeenmUpi or 
Assistant f.ccuiretihlps In lleonomiei for appoint* 
fount in October. 1963. Caodidaica ahaujd atute 
their apeelai Oeldx of Interest. The salary sc ate 
for Leeiurcra la £l.40Q z 483 —£2.163: there- 
aTtor. subject to review, x £83 — £2,363 ■ year, 
plus ii»0 a yenr London Allowance: and for 
Afcslurnnt Eeciiircrs £1.030 x £73 — £1.173 a yenr. 
Plus £6 ii ii year London Allowance, with super¬ 
annuation henelks in both c**ok Jo ONtivIng 
the siurrinu aiilnry, conaideration' Will DC given 
to age and experience. 


AppKcntions. with the ttamea 6f three referee*, 
ahould he received not inter than ‘tout 12,. 13165, 
by the Skci'cinry of the Economic* Department, 
London School of Economic* and Folnival 
Scic'iiL c. Houghton Street, I ondon. 3V.C 2. from 
w h»m uiviiiicHtion forma und further panicuUn 
may be obt.lined. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 

FACULTY OF COMMlRCli AND 
SOCIAL i*CIL.NCii 


DI FARTMENT OF SOC IOLOUY 


Ll( lCRI SHIP IN SOriAL R8SUARCU 
MLTIIOPh 


Api'licatinna are Invited for a post of 
Lecturer m Sockd Rcscnuh Method* io the 
lacpnrtiiKnt of Sociology. CandldaiL's ahould 
be faoiilinr with relevant ■taiiaikul tcvhnicinc*. 
Including survey design, but a wide mu-rest, 
and prcfcrubly mvmc experience, In aocml 
research miMlKnloloL'y is the main requirement. 
'I'he Lectitri r will be expelled to jsslsi in rite 
aciiw'ks ui tire* West Midland boiJul and 
PolniLiil Riscurch Unli. 


Salary ikmIcs are: Asaistunt Lecturer, fl 030 
x 173 to £1.273 ; lecturer, £1,401) a £83 to 
l2.l<>4 , X 4K3 IO 12.303. 

AnrHicaiioin (three rnrlc*). with the namea 
of three rvlcrecs. should ne xent bv March 13th 
m (Iio \fctnsiaiii KcHislrur CConvncriC ind Social 
Si tenet > I lie linkcmlty of Birmingham, 
Birmingham 13. from whom furtlur partlcularx 
nitty be nbi.iiucd. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE 

DI l* \R I Ml,NT OF SOCIAL SlTjDII-S 


Npplfcatlim* arc invllod for the following 
■ ddiikmal appointment* which hare been newly 
eel.ibiifthi d Iiom August 1. 1B05 : 


to rii .ir of Social Studiet: 
tin I i l iun-ship in Social Psyrbolony t 
Uli) KcMMuh Assistant for the study of 
I'nmlly and neighbourhood nmnicma 
comreitcU with urbun renewal. 


vent dance with the appropriate 
•r. a 1.41X1 a £123 — 44 023 per 


Salary in atcoi dance 

■: ilc iFroli visor. *1,404) _ ___ __ 

annum; iLLiimr, 41.400 x £83—£2.ib3 (Bar) 
T 4S"> * - 1- 'a i5 irer annum: Research <\ssisnnt. 
*».t>'o x 473 — 41,273 per annum) with mem¬ 
bership of F.VS.U. CnndtdAtCft will be cxpt d 
io lake up duly on August 1. ISftJ, or auvli 
lurer dai* uv niay bo mutually agreed. 


l urtiior pnrtkulars of the posts may he 
ON,nrred from the undersigned, with whom 
applli iiinrik, piving the ii.nmc* of thfre persona 
ro v. hum rcferuiLe may ba made, ahould be 
lodnvd ita follows: 


fa) for the^rhglr: J5 copies by March 2B. 

<b) for die I ecrtircsHip and Research Aitfw. 
^hio: Uwee copiei by April 2 o. 


lrM - 

Newcastle npoo Tynu 2. 






Excellent performance in Home and Export Fields 


, UpUmfsJhfst-uWig 
Allmtttii double decker 


**Th< new financial year has started well. Btith it home and overseas we a it faced With 
substantial order books. I must, however, emphasise that With a Group Of our magnitude; 
wc are to a large extent dependent upon the state of the world economy as a whole. Both 
at home and overseas general economic and political conditions affect Os, but there is still 
great scope for a Group sudi as ours said Sir William Black (Chairman) in his statement 
submitted to Shareholders at the 46 th Annual General Meeting held on February 23 rd. 


Accounts 

The Croup profit for 1964 was £7.5 millions high¬ 
er than the previous year and reflected the high 
level of activity achieved by members of the Group 
both at home and overseas, which contributed to 
the improved performance. 


T> Uottph 2000 





The Gtoitp net turnover at £202 millions nw the 
highest ever at hie vet/, being a 17±% improvement 
on the previous year. Of this Home sales were £100 
millions , Overseas sales were £102 millions , of 
wltii ft £66 millions were direct Exports from the 
L.K ., the balance being sales by our Overseas 
Subsidiaries. 

The Year in Retrospect 

In the Heavy Commercial Vehicle field, the im¬ 
provement in trading conditions continued. Ley- 
land, A.E.C, Albion and Scummcll all were 
working at high pressure. 

Special Products Division We ha\c again main¬ 
tained our sales of power units, transmissions and 
ancillary equipment, and this side of our business 


SALIENT FEATURES 

Turnover (excluding Sales within the Group) 

Profit before Taxation. 

Profit after Taxation and Minority Interests ... 

* Dividend oh Ordinary Stock Units (Gross) ... 

Retained Profit for the Year . «, 

• 1963 its adjustedby Scrip issue in 1964 


continues to expand both in the home and export 
markets. 

Foundry Group Demands on our Foundry 
Group (both from our own Companies and 
others) have been heavy throughout the year. 

Standard-Triumph International Sales demand 
for Triumph cars continued throughout the year, 
and the total number of vehicles delivered, i.e., 
cars and light commercial vehicles, produced a 
record turnover for the Company. 

Overseas Developments overseas have more 
than kept pace in general with the position at 
home. 

We will, of course, strive to improve our already 
excellent export performance ; not only because ft 
is in the national interest , but because it is good 
business. 

Wc have every reason to be satisfied with the 
results of the year's working and these results 


Albion 'Super Clydesdafe' 
shown with Its Ergomatie 
cab tilted. The cab can j 
be tilted to an angle qj ,/* 

55° using only one 
hand and provides v-M 
ft*ft access to the \ H 

power unit 1 VI 



£202,000,000 

£ 17330,000 

£ 9 , 769,000 

11 % 

£ 6 , 450,000 


£ 172 , 000,000 

£ 10 , 325*000 

£ 5 , 821,000 

9 % 

£ 3 , 0 ( 56,000 



could not have been achieved without the loyalty , 
and hard work of our Executive Staff and Wor¬ 
kers at all levels, both at home and overseas. The 


Scammell *Himalayati 
Dumpfruck 




same spirit of co-operation can keep our Group 
in the leading position it at present holds through¬ 
out the world. 

11 A.E.C. 'RctUrncc' Coach 





T11E LEYLAND MOTOR 
CORPORATION LIMITED 
incorporating 
LEYLAND MOTORS LTD 
STANDARD-TRIUMPH international ltd 
A.E.C, LIMITED 
ALBION MOTORS LTD 
SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD 
WEST YORKSHIRE FOUNDRIES LTD 
and over 50 subsidiary and associated companies 
allied to vehicle production throughout the world 
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fl HnULU HU IU 

Finance Company limited 

Tkefoliowhtig salient points were mode by f A fr. / 

In his Statement submitted 
to Shareftofuers at the * Amuat General Meeting held on 
February 22 in Cardiff, 

jjt 1964 has been a very important year in the ijfvelopment of 
your Qfoup, for ihc Pre-Tax Profits passed ‘(he £1,000,000 
barrier for the first time (£1,254,000 compared with £804,000 
in 1963). The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
17J %, less tax, making 35 %, 1 « 6 S tax, for the year. 

Sjcit is gratifying to report that good progress has been made by 
• additional branches established during the Financial Year 
just ended. There has been a.considerable increase in turiv 
< over in the Group’s original Branches, and bi total we now 
operate 35. It is planned to open a foithcr ihree Branches 
during 1965. 

•jgNotwithstanding the clouds of uncertainty that ovci shadow 
^ tljeeconomyat the present time, I believe that 1965 will prove 
, to-be yet another good year for your Company. 

^•1 feel that Hire Purchase is still very much a grow th-industry, 

^ of which, 1 am pleased to say, your Companj is a fast¬ 
growing member. 


t DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

^ Interest can be paid without 

k-y deduction of Income Tax 

2 / Minimum Initial deposit i50 
/ O Withdrawal notice 12 months 

Up to £100 withdrawals on demand 

ANQLO AUTO FINANCE CO. LTD 

Deposit Department, 7/8 Windsor Place, Cardiff 

MEMBER OF THE HODGE GROUP 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 


Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail, UK £6; overseas £6 10s. 


Australia... 

Canada s— 

Quebec & Ontario. 
Provinces.' 

Other Provincoi.. -i 

Cay Ion. 

China. 

Em Afrit*. 

|«yp«. 

Europe . 

Ghana. 

Gibraltar, Malta .... 

Hongkong . 

ind*. 

Indonoaia. 

Iran and Iraq. 


Airmail 

Air freight 


Airmail 

Air Freight. 

£13 10s. 

_ 1 

Israel. 

£11 0s. 

£9 IQs. 


r 

lagan. 

£13 10s. 

— 

£12 101. 

£9 15s. 

Iordan . 

£11 0$. 

— 

or 

or 

Lebanon . 

£M Os. 

£9 0s. 

Cart. 838 

Cart. $30 '1 

Malaya.. 

£12 l<b. 


£1210*. 

£10 <0s. 

New Zealand. 

£13 10*. 


or Can. 

or Can. ' 

Nigeria. 

£12 10s. 

£9 10s. 

$38 

$31-80 

1 Pakistan. 

£12 10s. 


£I 2 T 0 i 

j £10 0s. 

I Philippines.>. 

£13 10s 

— 

£13 10s. 


Rhodesia. 

£12 I0>. 


£12 Hk 

! £10 0i. 

i South Africa. 

£12 10s. 

£10 0* 

£11 0a. 


. South and Cerural 



£10 0s. 


America. 

£12 10a 


02 10s. 

£9 10.. 

Sudan . 

£11 0s. 

£9 10s. 

£7 5s. 



f £12 10s. 1 

£10 10s. 


£ll"i0s. ' 

USA. 

i 1 

1 or 

£12 10*. 

£10 0a . 


l 335 

$29-50 

£12 (0s. 


West Indies. 

£12 10* 


£11 0s, 

£9 10*. 





HENLYs LlMlfEb 

f "AS(ftlHER RECORD YEAR 


The thirty^sixth Annvjaf General Meeting of Hcnlys Limited was held 
on February 18th in London, Mr H. G. Henly (the chairman) presiding^ 

( l TV foWVtfnfr are exrra^s jjfcpm ;tfeport£ ] - * \ !,' 

. The Accounts for the ye uy entjjrd AMWst 1904,show a higher proflj' 
than in any previous year: ' ' * ' r - itj 

The buoyant market for New Cars, to which Preference was made 
our previous report, continued throughout the year, and margins on Uswf 
Cars were maintained. WUl^ the Group achieving a record turnover, there 
has been a marked increase in tne Trading Profit. ' j - 

' ‘ The t4et ^Priding M Group sLAalrlted to £1,689,272, 4a! 

increase of £ 197,340J <.You*; Directory recommend a Final Dividend oit 
the Ordinary Shares of 17j per cent, making a total of 25 per cent f<$j) 
the year/ JXiiile jhirH ibtNmed’irf :w«for the previous year, the dividend 
is payable on an enlarged capital. 

Addressing ihe Meeting, the Chairman ^lid: ! 

. 1 yyar at k ihis time I ytatefl ^hat.iho Pbofitaat ihai time were odp 

thriAl^ An ih^Toorfesportdling trobfog for rhe pfevibus year. Unfortunately^ 
practically all our Manufacturers had a series of uiiofftcial strikes, and ip 
is due to this reason, and this reason alone, tfcsu we, d/d not maintain lho$£ 
figures and indeed increase them. ! 

Now, today our profits still show an Mcrcasc of 12 per cent, ui^ 
whether we shall be able to foaimain or Increase this ratio is not for me tO; 
predict. We have not yet felt the repercussions of Resale Price MaintenanctL 
neither do we know how the new Hire Purchase laws arc going to affect 
out industry, but I can assure you, that our order hooka are very full' 
All the cars for which we are Distributors and Agents arc selling well, bt^ ; 
I cannot ignore the fact that the political situation is not as stable as.tj 
would like to see it. But in spite of this list remark, I can only tell you; 
that at this moment—and this is all l can tell you—there is no need fofr 
despondency. My usual cautionary remark is “What the future hold* I 
cannot foretell.’* 

The report was adopted. 


air see below 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct second-class airmail 
or in bulk py air freight for onward posting from central distribution points. 
Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hours. 
Where only one service is shown this is because the alternative is either not available 
or not recommended. 


National Provincial 
Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Stulniiciil of Liabilities and Assets 
December 31st, 1961 


LIABILITIES 

fapiiat paid up . 

hfaarr Frankies Account . 

Rrwrtr fund . 

(iifffiM, Default and other Account. . 

Liabilities for Acceptance*, F.ndonomcnt«, Engaqenieuf*, rte. 


£ 38 , 712,933 

1*494424 

21 ,UU!I 

J4S541M33 

48449,948 

£1,1944394*3 


ASSET'S 

Colo, Hank Mote* and lulipw oith the Rank of England ... 
HtbMri nltk end Cheque* In of coHcnlfon on, other 

Banka In iba United Klngdetu and Iceland, and Choqnas 

Drafts tea., In trneak .. .. 

Money as coll end abort notice . 

BIlU Dbcounled and He-floenceable Credit*. 

bmlnrau. 

Advances to Customers dnd other Account. . 

Iwvfitnniti hi Subsidiary Companies . 

Trade VufcaUnrnlr ... 

Bank Frembee . 

LiaMliilca a f Customers fur Accept*"'**, Endereemania, 
F.ugngrtucnu, etc. . . 


£89,490,734 

UM 8 M 17 

**•447,8*9 

884784*7 

44*4024 

13,148449 

68449,9a 

£1094489418 


1 IKAD D 1 FILE i 


15 Bishopsgale, London, E.C.2 
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THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 

ST. ANDREW SQUARE. EDINBURGH 
and ever 250 Branches in Scotland and London 


* ASSOCIATE BANKS 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 

with over 250 Offices in England and Wales 

GLYN, MILLS & CO. 

with 4 Offices in London 


THE THREE BANKS GROUP 

Consolidated Statement of Accounts as at 31 st December 1964 shows: — 
Total Assets £ 453 , 064*150 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts £ 381 , 393.958 

Capital and Published Reserves £ 24 , 004 , 493 ' 

Lach of The Three Bunks has its ow n Iona tradition of personal service to 
the puhiic and still preserves its separate entity. Within the Group their 
resources and experience merge to give strength and to provide the many 
services required from a motleni hanking institution. 

United States Representative Otlice 63 Wall Street. New York. 10005 


m. 


BARROW HEPBURN & GALE 


M 


A \ EYEMFLL AMD PROGRESSIVE \ EAR 

The forty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
of Batrow Hepburn & Gale Limited will be 
held on March 18 tit in London. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Chair man, Mr George W. 

Odcy, CBE:— 

It gives me very great pleasure to be able 
to report the further improvement in our 
results which I forecast in my hast year's 
Statement. 

We have almost completed the establish¬ 
ment of our new Upper Leather Department 
at Richard Hodgson Sc Sons Limited, 

Beverley, We arc also expanding our finish¬ 
ing capacity at the Upper Leather Tannery 
in Hull. With these expansions we shall be 
in a position to produce some 15 per cent 
of ihc domestic full chrome side leather 
production of the country, while at the same 
time substantially increasing our share of the 
suede leather market. 

As far as Sole Leather is concerned, while 
the percentage of sole leather used in the 
shoe trade has not improved as we antici¬ 
pated. we have nevertheless maintained our 
position. 

Our American Companies have again had 
a year of outstanding progress. Sales 
increased by 15 per cent over 1963, with a 
more than commensurate increase in profits, 

Sales of our Bevaloid products manufac¬ 
tured in this country increased by 34 per 


cent, largely due to a substantial increase in 
our export trade. 

As shareholders will be aware, we have 
substantial interests in South Africa, mainly 
connected with the production of wattle bark 
and wattle extract. Wattle Extract is the 
most important vegetable tanning material, 
which \vc use in our own tanneries. Our 
percentage of die South African wattle 
extract industry is lli5 per cent and there 
is a considerable appreciation in the value 
of our South African investment. 

Accounts: The position shows a consider¬ 
able improvement. After allowing for the 
Ordinary Dividend of 25 per cent and the 
Preference Dividend with the participating 
rights, we have been able to transfer approxi¬ 
mately £100,000 to the Capital Reserve and 
at the same time increase our Profits Carry 
Forward by just under £30,000. 

The position at our Mitcham Factory has 
greatly improved during the year, but com¬ 
petition in the conveyor belting industry 
continued to be sever*. We have orders in 
hand which will maintain production for 
some months ahead. 

Referring to current prospects, Mr Odey 
said: Granted the restoration of confidence 
in our currency and indeed in our whole 
economy, I regard the future prospect* 6f 
your Company as assured. 
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ilORb CLrfHEIUME’S REYiEW ; 

The following are extracts from the review of 
the year to September 30, 1964, by the Chair¬ 
man, The Rt Hon Lord Cipherer PC, to be 
presented at the Annual General Meeting on 
Wednesday, March 24.' 1965; 


GENERAL REVIEW 

The high level of industrial demand for 
boron product* evident throughout the world 
during the second half of last year has con¬ 
tinued, and I am pleased to report record sales 
for the year under review. Potash sales by our 
American operating company. United States 
Borax & Chemical Corporation, were also the 
highest in the Company's history. 

During the year we have brought into opera¬ 
tion the bulk storage facilities of our Rotterdam 
subsidiary, Borax N.V f . Regular despatches in 
bulk arc now being made to Rotterdam from 
our plant at Boron, California, through our 
specially constructed storage and loading facili¬ 
ties at the port of Los Angeles; from Rotterdam 
materials arc being distributed to points all 
over Continental Europe and th* Untiled King¬ 
dom. The improvement in service and deliven 
is already noticeable and, I believe, much 
appreciated by our customers, > 

Trading surplu* (before depreciation; gud 
other income totalled £8,594,000 compared with 
£6,945,000 in the previous year. While the 
charge lor depreciation, depletion and amortisa¬ 
tion was £3,011,000 against £2,541,000 in 1963. 
Group profits, before tax, amounted to 
£5,302,000 against £4,168,000 .in 1963. After 
providing for tax and after deducting minority 
interests in subsidiaries, the net profit wa* 
£2,176,000 compared with £1,756,000 in 1963 
An interim dividend of 5 per cent on the 
deferred ordinary stock was paid last Septem¬ 
ber. It is now proposed that a final dividend 
of 11 per cent be paid in March, making a 
total of 16 per cent compared with 15 per 
cent last year. 


CANADIAN POTASH 

Last year I referred to the possibility of our 
underrating a Canadian Potash venture, jointly 
with other interested parties. Construction 
started in June on the property controlled jointly 
by U.S. Borax and the Homeatake Mining Com¬ 
pany ; the site is near Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
in Canada. Swift & Co. of Chicago will join 
the venture as pari owner. U.S. Borax will 
own 40 per cent, of the mine and plant and 
will market 80 per cent of the output on behalf 
of a U.S. Borax-Homestake partnership. 

An annual capacity of 1,500,000 tons is 
planned with two mine-shafts being constructed 
simultaneously, providing for safe and efficient 
mining and giving a basis for Increasing the initial 
output by one-third or more at low capital cost 
if desired. The project involves a total invest¬ 
ment of about $66,000,000, towards which U.S. 
Borax will contribute 40 per cent. Coastruction 
of the mine and refinery is likely to take four 
to five years. Thio investment will be of 
great importance to your company. Current 
world demand for potash is approaching 
twenty million tons a year and is increasing 
annually. 
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M-- BCFOR&JttffiOV'EMSASSAJtNINQt ■ 

^itky icw qt ihf ,vif4 impo m^ to 
try .of export trade, I wo^ fijfce tp comnffl 
uponUie position of out own comp^y ^nd itfl 
contribution, to exports. and . tjbic earning. of 
foreign exchange. 

Your company has a very considerable stake 
in the borax aaicT potauh todUatriei through its 
Oveisca* subsidiaries. Income received from 

* overseas investments provides one of this counr 

* tty’s most important invisible exports and over¬ 
seas investments form a valuable part of our 
foreign exchange reserves. 

Additionally* we earn foreign exchange 
through services supplied to the overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries of the Group; for instance, Borax Con¬ 
solidated Limited conducts research services on 
behalf of our overseas companies, and also acts 
as agent of U.S. Borax, selling their boron 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

produdfcs to ixnftdfSMIy ‘country oTthe free 
world outside the North American continent 

In this country we are rhaWy indirect con¬ 
tributors to the flow of exports, since so* stony 
industries use our ptodpets in their manufac¬ 
tured goods. We supply chemicals as raw 
haaterialt to a wide range of industries, many of 
which itt thenidvefs exporters; for example, 
the glass and enamel-ware industries. 

Exports generally are unlikely to, achieve any 
substantial increase frpm .aomc of the expedients 
of which one hears talk* .More constructive 
would be an end to the constantly increasing 
costs of fuel, transport and die like and an 
improvement in the performance of the various 
ports ip this country through which our goods 
move too slowly. 

We aim through technical efficiency to combat 
rising costs and to hold prices firm with the 


m 

<*»«* ¥ .ptoagdfe'ttfcf <*■&»» 

chemicals, thereby assisting dm industries that 
Wt| f?W,tetep6o$ $a NaV prices 
for boron products m the United Kingdom are 
loW^r a fur -t^axf' jhqy were *9J9; / j 


OUTLOOK FOR I HE FUTURE 

■ ■ ■ i ' *, > ’ ■ t :W, i - ' 1 1 >■ ' M * 

During the early months of the current finan¬ 
cial year sales have exceeded those of the same 
peric^, ^,ycsr, *gp f t a . proto s^oyy some 
improvement. A strong demand remains' in 
evidence in ¥11 to pfinrifnfl nUAltt bt the world 
served by the Group. The shortage of anhydrous 
boron products continues, but this should be 
alleviated when the additional plant capacity 
for these products oomes into use at Boron, 
California, in the second half 'of the current 
financial year. 


THE NEW ZEALAND AND 
RIVER PLATE LAND MORTGAGE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON THE SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Sir Denys Low son, Bu, the Chairman, pre¬ 
sided at the eightyrfirst Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of The New Zealand and River Plate Land 
Mortgage Company Limited which was held in 
London on February. 22nd. In rhe course of 
his remarks he said: 

'The gross income for the year amounted to 
£61,395, as compared with £57,432 for the 
previous year. 'There had been a sharp rise in 
the charge for United Kingdom taxation, con- 
1 sequent upon the exhaustion during''the year 
of the income tax losses which the Company 
had been carrying forw.ffti for a number of years 
past as an tiffxet against efirrent profits. Sub¬ 
stantial losses are still being carried forward for 
profits tax purposes ; but naturally these are 
now subject to the uncertainties of the budget. 

Tile dividend had been increased by I per 
cent to 5 per cent; and there was a credit 
balance of £4,393 to carry forward against a 
debit balance of £55,331 brought in. This 
had been made possible by revaluing some of 
Ahe C Company’s investments and carrying 
£*100,000 to Capital Reserve, of which £50,000 
had been applied to help in extinguishing the 
debit balance. 

The market value of the United Kingdom 
investments was £1,267,835; this showed an 
appreciation of £471,733, or more than 59 per 
cent over the figure of £796,102 at which they 
appear in the accounts, and gave the £1 
Ordinary Stock Units a break-up value of 
approximately 35s, This valuation was some 
£200,000 more than in the previous year, and 
must in the circumstances be considered very 
satisfactory. The geographical distribution of 
4 the investments at the date of the accounts, 
based on their valuation was: Great Britain, 
67.84 per cent; Commonwealth, 12.91 per cent; 
North America 17.88 per cent: elsewhere, 1.37 
per cent; while by categories 93.S0 per cent 
were in equities and 6.20 per cent in deben¬ 
tures and fixed interest securities. 

As regards the situation in Argentina, there 
had' been some indications of' a measure of 
economic recovery during ’ 1964; the gross 
national product being estimated by the Minister 
of Economy to have been 8.2 per corn above 
^ that of the preceding year. Steel production 


exceeded one million tons for the first time. 
'The wheat harvest was again excellent, and the 
country continued to experience a favourable 
balance of trade*, in part-no doubt due to import 
restrictions. As compared with 1963, the pro¬ 
duction'of motor vehicles increased by 55 per 
cent, the output of coal, gas and electricity rose 
substantially, railway traffic increased and un¬ 
employment declined. Tn considering these 
comparisons, however, it must be borne in 
mind that 1963 had been a year of severe 
recession. 

On the less favourable side of the Argentine 
economic picture, inflation had cominued un¬ 
abated. In spite of an attempt to fix the prices 
of a number of goods, the cost of living in 
Buenos Aires increased during 1964 by 18.1 per 
cent according to the official index ; while 
another well-known, though unofficial, index 
assessed the increase at 28.6 per cent. In these 
circumstances it was perhaps not surprising that 
labour discontent manifested itself in frequenr 
strikes and repeated demands for higher pay. 
The high cost of social welfare, which now 
amounted to more than one quarter of wages 
and salaries,.was a further source of discontent. 
In the exchange market, despite the imposition 
of a lengthening list of controls and restrictions, 
the value of the peso had again declined sfnee 
rhe close of this Company's financial year; the 
rate now standing at approximately 420 pesos 
to the £. Even so, there was considerable 
agitation for a further devaluation, especially on 
the part of grain exporters. In flic so-called 
“parallel ” or unofficial market, the exchange rate 
was now more than 600 pesos to the £. 

There is a widespread belief that the objects 
of the new 5 year National Plan is incapable of 
achievement in the present economic dimate of 
Argentina. This envisages an increase in the 
gross domestic product at an annual rare of 
5.7 per cent; and refers to the need for increas¬ 
ing the output of agriculture and stock raising,. 
still the source of 95 per cent of all exports. On 
the part of management, already suffering from 
the disincentive of high taxation, there is a lack 
of confidence, an anxiety as to the future and a 
suspicion that only the more favourable aspect! \ 
of the economy, are being mads public. It is 


pointed out that heavy foreign obh&arions are 
due for repayment this year, and although; the 
Minister has stated that these can be refinanced 
at any rime if necessary, it is not clear whether, 
or how, the Government intends to do so. If 
this is not done, a severe burden will be placed 
on the balance of payments, In any case, it il 
felt that an increase in the internal supply of 
goods and services commensurate with the 
present rate of monetary expansion is impracti¬ 
cable ; and that there is little real prospect of a 
substantial reduction In the present Budget 
deficit as forecast for the third year of the 
Development Plan. 

If the Plan is to be even partially successful, 
there must be a much greater effort and more 
work on the part of all sectors of the. com* 
munity and less reliance on foreign assistance. 
There musL be an end to the uncontrolled Issue 
of bank notes to cover the deficits of State enter¬ 
prises, and to the folly of retiring fit persons 
on pension at the ago of 55 or even as early as 
50. There must also be a reduction in the over¬ 
grown bureaucracy which at present imposes a 
heavy burden on the country; and the practice 
on the railways and as well as in most other 
public bodies of employing two and even three 
people to do work which could be done by one 
person. 

The solution to Argentina’s problems rests io 
her own hands. The potential is undoubtedly 
there; it needs only to be exploited and 
developed. 

We have now made good in this Company 
the severe losses imposed by the disastrous fall 
in the Argentine exchange. Before the War in 
1939 the official ftte was 11.45 pesos to the £ 
sterling With a free market rate of about 17 
pesos to the £. This compares with a rate of 
about 39 pesos to the £ when I first became a 
Director in 1951, end remittances which were 
received that year hi respect of 1948 profits at 
the official rate of 19.36 pesos to the £. Today’s 
present official rate Is 420 p«6s to the £. 

However, today we have the advantage in this 
Company that nearly all our assets are in 
sterling, so that we can look forward to the 
future with confidence; subject only to what 
future taxation in this country yffil have in store 
for us. We have prepared a revenue forecast 
which shows that under normal circumstances 
our revenue should be well maintained during 
the current year. 

The resolutions were passed unanimously, 
and the proceedings terminated with a warm 
vote of thanks ro the Chairman* Sir Denys 
L<QW?on» the DkcWJl «nd staff in London and 
Buenos Airea*...* r .. ... 


H2 

GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
AND OTHER SECURITIES , 
IN VESTMENT COMPANY 

HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND 

MR H.C. DRAYrON ON GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING AND TAXATION 


'Hie ninety-third annual general meeting of 
Governments Stock ami Other Securities In¬ 
vestment Company Limited was held on Feb- 
i nary 23rd in Loudon. 

Mr H. C. Drayton tilie Chairman. \vlu> pre¬ 
sided, said; 

Gross revenue for the year amounted to 
/'fS75,(X)0. or an increase over die previous year 
ot £634)00. Alter deducting therefrom our 
expenses, Debenture Interest. Income Tax and 
Profits Tax, wc are left with a net amount 
available of £357,000, or an increase ot £37,000 
over last year, or 11.5 per cent. 

Your Directors are recommending a dividend 
of 16 per cent for the year. This is paid on the 
capital as increased last year by a onc-in-ten 
bonus, which was taken from revenue reserves 
and capitalised, a free bonus, and also a one-in- 
ten issue at par. So that your 16 per cent 
dividend compares with last year as equal to 
17.6 per cent. In other words, you have a 10 
per cent increase in your dividend without 
putting up any more money. 

Tf you turn ro the valuation von will sec that 
our investments arc worth £11,226,000, which 
is practically the same as last year but, on the 
other hand, our Sundry Debtors and Cash show 
an increase of £121,000 over last year. To make 
these figures intelligible to shareholders perhap'. 
it would be better to sav that the break-up 
value of our shares this year is 18s. 9d. a share 
and of course you will rccollecr that vou have 
had a onc-in-ten free issue and then: is also the 
one-in-ten issue at par. In the light of the 
circumstances now prevailing I do not think 
that is a bad effort. 


COMPANY MEETING RBPQRTS 

NEW TAXATION COMPANIES, 

We are facipg a new' form of taxation for 
companies and your Directors have had to give 
considerable thought to that new taxation. They 
have tried hard to find out what it means 
to us. We have had the written reply by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; we have heard 
what the Chancellor of the Exchequer aqd the 
First Secretary of the Treasury have had to say 
on the matter. We have also had reported to 
us the results of certain deputations to the 
Chancellor. I cannot do better than say to you 
that wc know no more now than we did when 
it was first announced. 

One must not criticise Mr Callaghan too 
much and say he has not been useful, because 
to me personally he has been extremely useful. 
He has illuminated a text in Omar Khayyam 
which I did not quite understand, but now’ T 
do perfectly. It goes as follows: 

Myself when young did eagerly frequeiu 

Doctor and Saint, and heard great argument 

About it and about . but evermore 

Came out by the same door Us in I went. 

Now that is the position today, gentlemen. I 
know no more, and I do not believe anybody 
else docs, than when wc first started. 

There is one other thing I would like to say. 
You have all seen in the newspapers this 
morning the very large increase in the Supple¬ 
mentary Estimates which 1 think from memory, 
reading it quickly, was 8.9 per cent in our 
Government spending. Tliat is a very big 
figure. Wc are spending too much and it is 
not of great assistance when a politician gets 
up and draws a red herring across the facts of 
life by saying that spending money on schools 
or spending money on Hats are both inflationary. 
That is probably true, but what is also true is 
that Government spending on Current Account 
is inflationary and the Government, it wc aic 
to recover, have got to learn the lesson that 
everyone else learns that economy is the first 
step in efficiency, and that applies to govern¬ 
ments as well a'- to businesses. We ha\ e 
got to face the fact that overseas our cur¬ 
rency is not ti listed and it will not be trusted 
until the Government not only put a brake 
on spending but put ihar brake on in such 
a way that it helps the economy of the 
countrv 
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T atwty, h*d,th« thwy lhtt>lhe man 
who earns the money can look after the spepd- 
&Vg of that money did spend ft mdre wisely 
than government officials can who take ir from 
him by taxation. If if is the right policy for 
the Government to pursue, to atop the spend¬ 
ing power of the public by taxation, there is 
one way that that can be of great use internally 
and externally and that is if those moneys taken 
by taxation are used to reduce the country’s 
debt, i.e., die buying of our debt and the can- i 
collation of it. Any other method gets utT 
nowhere. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 

Turning to the current year, as you will have 
gathered we cannot tell you very much. If this 
was a normal year, I could say that we are 
going to have increased revenue. In fact, I 
believe and think - we are going to have in¬ 
creased revenue. The indications that we have 
| had since the Start of our year, January 1st, 
poini that way But how we are going to be 
affected by this new ^ax, we do not know. 
In our case, we do nor know whether it is 
going to affect us in our year ending 1965 
or whether it is going to affect us in our 
year ending 1966, or indeed whether it is going 
to affect us. 

And at that, gentlemen, I must leave it. I 
do nor believe we shall pay Jess but farther than 
that 1 cannot go today, as I am not in a posi¬ 
tion, any more than you arc. to say how it will 
affect us. 

The report and account-* were adopted. 


J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 4 
COMPANY 

(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 

The sixty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting 
of J. Samuel White and Company Limited was 
hold on February 24th in London, Sir James A. 
Milne, CBE (the chairman), presiding. The 
following is an extract from his address: 

The year has not been a very happy one 
financially. Losses hove occurred on the Motor 
Coasters and the United Arab Republic Con* 
tract, the combined effect of which more than 
absorbed the profits of the Parent Company on 
other work and there was a net loss of £109,754. 

Our subsidiary, J. Samuel White 8c Company 
(Scotland) Limited also incurred a loss, but ^ 
our other subsidiaries, Henry Bannister & 
Company, Limited and The Island Transport 
Company, Limited made profits compatible 
with their turnover. J. Arthur Dixon, Limited 
made a net profit of £105,780, the overall result 
being a Group loss of £7,980. 

When H.M.S. Arethusa (due for delivery In 
the latter part of the year) is completed there t 
will be no more work in hand in the Shipyard. ( 
Tliis is due to our policy of not taking any 
further contracts which would not at least cover 
building costs. 

Referring to the efforts which were, being 
made to develop the Company's, engineering 
activities, he said: Changing the character of 
our engineering*business is a not unformidablc 
task and to earn profits comparable with those jk 
of recent years will take time* ;l . 

The report was adopted and a. total dividend 
of 15 per cent Game) approved. 


ALENCO LIMITED 


(MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP) 


(To 9tth StptMitMr) 

1994 

1993 

Group m 1*9 

£*,924.009 

£1.992,999 

Profit bofora Ux 

£1.212.999 

dm .909 

Ordinary dividend* (net) 

£243.909 

(22%%) 

£199,999 

(19%%) 

Timea covered 

2*3 

2-1 


The annua! genera! meeting of Alenco Limited n«,\ held an 24th i chruary in 
Maidenhead. Mr. /. Symev. the Chairman, piesiding. The Joilowing is aft 
extract from his circulated review: 

J am happy to report a very successful year in which all the operating 
subsidiaries have individually increased turnover and profit. There is every 
indication from the present trend of orders that the current year will show 
a further increase in o.Ur business and we look forward with confidence to 
the results of this year’s trading, 

HARGRAVE ROAD, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 
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: |The fifty-fifth Annual Genera! Meeting of 
' ' falcon. Minejs, Limited will be held on March 
: j j8th in Bulawayo, Rhodesia 

f The following is an extract from the State- 
'^Jjacat of the Chairman, Mr F. L. Wiglcy, 
“Circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended September 30, 1964: - 

i The year’s operations have been characterised 
by steady progress in all spheres and the con¬ 
tinuance of encouraging results from develop¬ 
ment. 

■■ The tonnage milled at 269,800 tons was 
almost the same as for the previous year. Gold 
Recovery increased by 030 dwts. per ton, work- 
4 lug costs rose by 2s. lid. per ton and the work¬ 
ing profit at the Mine was £347,851 compared 
with £334,606 for 1963. - 

'Die profits of the Company became taxable 
for the first time since the Dalny Mine was 
acquired and an amount of £35,234 has been 
provided in this respect. The Net Profit for the 
year, after taxation, was £293,273 as compared 
with last year’s profit of £315,005 when no tax 
was payable. After providing lor Dividends 
|37i per cent) which absorbed £187,235, there 
remained a balance unappropriated of £161,353, 
compared with £81,711 brought forward from 
1963. 

The marked progress achieved in recent years 
has served to place the Company in a strong 
financial position. Sufficient funds have been 
available from profits to meet substantial 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 

repnwftturc on Sic# jbeefT 

stej$y;i«qji^ jin divkfcnd dastributiooa from 

<'20jtoKdMt.fr mi ;*o #$$^1 

The total development footage accomplished 
at 18,040 feet was 1,084 feet more tbart that of 
the previous year. Payable footage increased 
from 5,765 feet (67 p^r Cent) to 7,510 feet (68 
per cent) and the average value was 13.49 dwts. 
oyer 47 inches compared with 9.25 dwts. over 
43 inches for 1963. 

The ore reserve at September 30, 1964, was 
estimated at 833,300 cons valued at 7.27 dwts. 
over a width of 84 inches, Compared with the 
previous year, the tonaage rose by 12,900 tons, 
the value by 0.45 dwtjt. and the width by 
2 inches. *, 

Regarding general pqflicv, the process of 
achieving the required baiance between-the tan* 
nage calls from all sections of the Mine has 
been slower than hoped for but since the year- 
end progress has been more rapid. In accord¬ 
ance with estimated potentials, development at 
DaJny has been curtailed whilst the rate 'at 
Arlandzcr has been increased. In addition, it 
lias been decided to provide a new main shaft 
at Arlandzcr to facilitate the exploitation of the 
greater prospective tonnage indicated by the 
development results. This shaft, to be known 
as the E.4 vertical shaft, will be sunk to a depth 
of 1,100 feet from smfnce and it is hoped to 
accomplish 750 feel of sinking during the cur¬ 
rent year. An amount of £43,000 has been 
included in the 1965 capital expenditure budget 
for this purpose. Full-scale sinking will 
commence by mid year after the installation 
of the collar and erection of the permanent 
headgear, now in progress, have been com¬ 
pleted. 
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THE ATL A S STONE - 


*The thirty-fourth * __H| _ 

The Aflas Slone Company Limited >•» bek 
on February 18th > Londto, Mjr JBexsurc 
Davis (Chairman tod Managing Director}; 
presiding. The following is an extract fronjl 
hi* circulated statement; < J 

The Trading Profit to*-the year amounted tf 
£385,746 which compares With £329,219 tor th| 
previous year*. Your Director* rccOmmend I 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares of 24 per cenl 
less tax. These results have been, achieved 
purely from within our own organisation and 
without recourse to tbe acquisition of othef 
businesses or diversification. j 

It will be teen from the Balance Sheef thafi 
there is n seneral.improYcmcntick 
pany’a finances, the demand for our products 
has further improved and turnover, Which is 
solely derived from the man ufoo**# and nbhot 
Building and Highway Mauprigb* oncf again 
shows an encouraging increase. There has been 
no slowing down in the expansion that has 
already been evident for sopie yegrs gpd everyf 
endeavour ms being raadc^ to toaip&in thi* 
progress. Every opportunity is l&lng taken tq. 
minimise the effect of increases in costs by the 1 
introduction of new and improved tfSknufactur- 
ing techniques providing increased efficiency. 

Our forward plans remain bold and imagina¬ 
tive, without being in any sense imprudent or 
hazardous and consisr chiefly of expanding and 
increasing the manufacture and sale of existing 
products, at tbe same time losing no oppor¬ 
tunity for seeking out and developing new 
products allied to the Industries in which w4 
are actively engaged. The report was adopted.- 
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APPOINTMENT^ (continued) for further announcements see pages 937. 944. 945, and 946 


THE LONDON SCHOOL "OF 
LCONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 

Applications arc invited f.»f upnola ini ca i to 
■ I l'i ttiri'fcliip or Assistant Lectori ship In HisTtny 
from Oytnbir l. l**o 7 lii- muln dim- 1*1 Hu 
ximcsaful iitndldoic will ui koih mediaeval 
tnglish htsmry rn xrtidi-ni* finding for thi¬ 
ll. \. (Hoii>>i>rs> degree In History. I hi snlitry 
sc.ilc for I ilH irers is £l.4no \ £R*— £2,lhA. 
aherc-ufter subject to roilrw x £H* — t2.-Ut* 
A year, plus ion a ycur I omlnn Mlivwnnci , 
Mnd tor \ssisi..ni I ecmrirs fcl.iHO x -- 
11.27S .i \ytir plus lhl» u vcnr London Allow¬ 
ance ; with KiiperunmiHdou bincth* in /'.both 
chscs. In dhmcs!.iiiu thi unMm - ilun. considera¬ 
tion m ill K viun lu iikv uml experience. 

Applkimons uilh lilt names of three 'ti-lViccs 
should h k Futhid rtoi inter fhun Mfin.li In. 
JUM. by the Ahmhihiu Sin-rtuur*. I on don School 

S t. fufliomlrt nnii Poliilc.il Silence Houghton 
irect. 1 ■ union. W 4 .2 from whom nnrdknilon 
I form* and fun In i punk ilium may be obtulrud 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY 

rn mr of political sc ii Nr r 

VppUc.iHon» nrc Imlied for .ippointnu-m 10 
« sc.ond rimlr in Iht Dinuumcnt nt Political 
Si-tcniU In ihe Sihool of (icncr.il SiudlCh ol ihe 
. UniM-ndiy II K honed thm the profeb<«>r mn 
| uke up duty curly ui IVoo. 

Appllcantii should hiive a bifnid eommand 
pr ihe dlNiipliiii. A purniul.tr Iiiukm .mo 
cntnpi leiici *»n ihe sl<lc of pollileal theory 
would he c*«p<-thilly helpful .ti (Ins xintc i»i' ilu 
dcpurimenrs Ut velormem. 

Tin- Depart m«ni of Pol I Pi id Silenci? olferc 
cuiirn'ii in Polhii.il Sclemc. Public AdmJmatrii’ 
jlon and Inii-rnutional KeLinlon* uncards 
pnchcltirn* and musiirf* ditrrccM and lis ftM'rhbcHI 
■uixi'iKi. rcsc.irih dcarce ihcscs. 

’ The xalafy for .1 professor In the School of 
General SiUqics M iA? 2U0 per annum. 

' tun her Infomunuin .md forms whuh should 
SeeoiDPHny an appUciuion inav be ohtuined 
fnim ihe AwhIiiiIoh of Coiiinmnwuilili Unlxer. 
Allies (Kriuiih Ofheci. XTarlbofouidi House. Pall 
jdull. London, SWj, 


p- A^aar*sr,ar 


in AusuaHa nod London, 


slinly of mi iff polky 1 **>«eil 
) fi‘m h 


’ SOOTH OF SCOTLAND 
FLECTRICITY BOARD 

/Knplkiiiiixi* orr Invited for" r 
iUflvrjuuiiHibk; posit ii'.tl U* SkMflR 
a s sTst Ant 1 vkiini ik 

•RLIL \K< II AND SI A IIK ll(S) In 
the pl.imiln® .mil I'lonomlis Snilon 
of ihe f hUi C omim.ril.il t»lhu.r‘ji 
Deparitmni ai Board Hunt Olhee. 

the person nnpomrcil lo fills mennejr 
11111 >h 1 lie dspuiy kudir of a le.itn 
Mliiih Is biln« fornuU 10 iimJeriake 
Muilsm.nl, ni.irkct and load arid .out 
rise.oih. lie will also he emu mil on 
load isflmHilon. wintlur eonesrton of 
lonsiimpilon and ilrm.iiul d.u.i, and 
oiHihcmattcul and anulyiUal siudlex. 
'I hr pom mill also oiler some oppoi- 
tuniiies lor rhe . 

101 niulioion 

Apidieunis should prrforuhlv Hou' an 
honours diurce in ‘.i.uisiiui, muilu- 
matuN. eiooomiis ind/or cnulneiriiiN. 
or be a tornurali member of ihe 
fasti union of 1 leiirkul I o« liners ulih 
some kiMiwIeilRi of siailMks or 
cionumics I \ivrleiiie in die I In- 
irliit) Supply Industry will be an 
fldi notion . 

Salan - coinmuliinfi at L2 IMiO and 
risoiR 10 t2.oJ0 inr annum. 

Anplkiitions miouna refirenn ( 1/6*. 
Nhoald Ik. Habniiiied <m tin sundard 
form to lIh. ( hlel Pcrvonnel Oflleir. 
South of Vollimd I kcirkli, Hoard. 

C ut heart Huiihc. Inverluir Aveoue. 
(iluye’on, S 4. not laief (halt Marsh 12. 
I^b 5 . 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

Th« Institute has laianusN. one m Vpnl 
and one In Sepumher. ldr»A, f» r «nior 
rvonamhtt* experieneed In applied researeh. to 
lead projesis eonserned with the uroieth 
proapevts of the British Lsononqr. Appoint- 
mrnu will k made in the Skaior Bcacureh 
Officer grade <L2.MN» a 11410 to £.1.2(N> vilth 
London allowance of $)M> and L.S s.U prosi- 
slom and for an Initial period or between two, 
and live war*. Applkanon* and inuuirks to 

tuevm 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 

Dr.PAUlMl.NT OF APPLIED ECONOMICS 

AppiisatloPi Invited for appolmmenta 

from (limber 1. 1QM. which It Is hnped to 
make in Ixuh ACivinr upd other researsli *rndcH. 
The appointmrniv call for knowkduc and nhlllty 
In nni 01 mori ol the IoIIomoiu iisUIh : applied 
Btutisiks. emnoinifiie theory. vocioloKfcid 
research eionotuic nnnlyxls, industrial and 
labour rd moils. Internaiion.'il trade and Invest* 
mint Applicants should normally have at Joint 
a yond xeiond-ciiixs h^n.iura decree. Tha pen* 
•lonabie stipends of pnais^ln tk^mhin <o» 
Ccrned ram*.- front £l,<HMl Cl,5f4 A fCW■ 4 

Nntltcd iniiiiiiuinoii ntny he* made 'toward* 
femovul and ir.tscllina cxpcnsi'S. 

! 

| ApplisfiUons. Rlvlnn personal details, tcodcmlc 
Oii.ililu.oiotis cspsiuiiii' and rescanh InteroKts, 
i«»«i‘ther with the numo of two referee*, should 
ivm h the Sicn hirv. Orp.irtimnt of Applied 
Frononius Sidumck Astnuc. C.'aittWrldRC. by 
March 11. IVbS. 


UNIVERSITIES OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON TYNE AND DURHAM 

Application* nre inund from men and women 
ar.iiiuati s. with exitoHencc in one nr more 
or the (kid* In uhuh Art* Rfaduuies ore 
commonly employed, foi the post of Assistant 
Appointment* (iilkc-r. tenable In Durham. 
Ihe vacancy, to he Idled ni» or after Atiau*t 1. 

will be lor two yc-iim In the tlr«f instil ne'e 
Mnd .nines tlirouyh the secondment of u member 
of stud to a post ounteHS. The cnniildnte 
appointed tMoukl naturally he consldernl for 
an csiuhlislied post In tile cu-nt of one helna 
created a* a rtsillt of the iirouih of the two 
Universities A considerable programme of 
expansion of student numbers la In ham! In 
both Uiuhiim and Newcastle. 

Tito post would he suit able all her for • 
caniliduie witdilns to make u career In appoint* 
menis work nr for someone wiohinir to broackd 
hi* csivrknec hy a Period or secondment 
Apnlicallons from candidate* offering a range of 
experience including teaching or Inlormutlop 
work would he welcome. though thi* should not 
In any way deter oihcrs. Murilnx salary would 
be at nn npiH-opriaic- point on thi Leciurer*' 
ml* El.jnu-Lj A 05 aiiordinu to nge uualifica* 
lions and experience. Membership ol I .S.JS.U. 
required. 

- Further particular* may be obtained fiom the 
Xcgtstrnr. Ihe University Newcastle upon 
xync 2 . with whom application* (three copies). 
ioRcthcr with the names and iiddreuKis of three 
Person* to whom reference may be made, 
should be lodged not later ihutt .March 27. IUA5. 


UNIVERSITY OF YORK 

OX A mj ATT SOfOOL IN ECONOMIC! * 
AND ECONOMIC MISTOXY 

There are .20 atudeat* anroUed for nraduat# 
work In Economic* and Ecooomki. History thia 
■esaion. and It a the University * policy 1 * 
extend tradume ftuliitiea In line with Ite 
expansion plan** 

AepVentlop* are *nv. Invited 

Wish In 5 to take graduate - 

Che degree of B.PhU. (*Ur 



given to those who wish to specialise in the 
major research Held* or Maff members of tho 
Department of tieonomlc* and of the Instltuto 
of .Social and Feonomk Xcsdarch. I.e. Puhlia 
Finance. Ecunomle Development, International 
Hcunomics. and Economic HJatory. 

A tlmficd jwimbor of graduate student ship* 
and Junior research fcUowablpa may be Offered 
to successful cnndidutcSi 

Four copies of ftppUcatlnns. naming threw 
referees, should h* sent by March IVUi lo the 
Registrar. University of Vbrlt. Hedlniiton. York, 
from whom further partlyulgra may he obtaioed, 

UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

XBADrJLSriLP tN TUB STATlSTfCS UNI* 

Applications are Invited for a Xoadership In 
the Stutlatlcs Unit. Au appUceni may be offered 
a Senior Lectureship If his Qualifications and 
experience are considered to be more appropriate 
for appointment nr uttdh a level. Tbe Headi*t 
(or Senior Lecture-) appointed wlU be in thargi 
•f tbe btatJatka Unit. 

The annum salary stale fsnpernnnuabic) 1st. 

Reader : fixed tman) or 

£2.471 fixed (woman)* 

The enntvnlcijt of Income tax In the Colony 
la comparatively low. fculary I* at present 
under review. 

Toorlat air passages (or llrai elaaa sag passpRef 
of equivalent cristl arc provided for uxputriatd 
aulf on ilm amniffumeni and leiwes, Arcom* 
modqtlon at rcasbniihle rental la provided for 
•ppolnicca domiciled abroad. 

Further particulars and Information as to 
the method iff mipllcuiinn may be obtained 
from the Awant-inTiup of Commonwealth UnherT 
silks (Hrnnih Officek Marlborough House, Pul| 
Mall, i^oodoo, R.W.L ■ 

Applications dom, in Dong Kong an 4 
London, ua AmU M* JMt. > 
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THE ECONOMIST F^BEWARy M’ 


ECONOMIST OR STATISTICIAN 

. The Statistic* Department of the Cotion Board has a 
vadsuic'} lor u young man, preferably m»t over 30 years of 
age, with a good degree in economics and or statistics. 

The work, which provides excellent experience, includes 
economic intelligence urul research on a wide variety of 
matters concerning the textile industry and involves contact 
with top management in the industry. 

The starting salary will be commensurate with age. 
qualification* and experience. 

Applications, giving full details, should be addressed to 
the Director of Statistics, |lic Cotton Board. 3 Alhciton 
Street, Manchester. ,3. 


For further 

announcements 

see pages 937, 943 and 946 


DEPUTY 

EDITOR 


rcmufvJ h» Jeailiut jjiiLiiiHijoJi.il 
ecoimruit. :hk| llnanciat Inufoul Appli- 
cunts lor UiU importunt pc>M fthuul*] 
l».oc 4 ytiuU degree in economies, tuul 
in Kmm live yc.irjs’ experience in cur 
rent economic jffuirx prefirnibh uiih 
proven \vnttuu utiiliiy, the iiproini’ 
until i' a nm-tlmc one lull it* die 
energetic, lifters pood opportunities for 
iltv dcvwli'iaiHMii ui olhci neuvines 

We are prepared In pnv flic Mil, I <if 
'.iljri Ui.il would lie t'X|H*itcd h' 
sunieone possossnip the Imch dcyric ol 
prituic.d Lninvkdyc. iniiiailic uml 
sense of respimsIMiln the post 
detmuids I befC is h coirirjbptor.v, 
pcnsuin viIiciih;, 

Pie.At* ml full deiinls of i|u:ililu:i- 
i ioiis u«is| esppricnpe, uy< und hv:oI- 
ahilhv in >trteiesi confidence, i«» 
-Ho\ -sum. e o |lie f~ionoii»o|. 

Si. iumes s Street S.W.h 


UNIVERSITY OF READING 

1)1 CAR 1 MI NT Ot 
MiHK l U'K XI UOXOMJCS 
\|>|ilim|unk .ire lildicil fin u posi ni 
V.SMkl ANT K| St ARC tl tl ONuMlS'J , Itu 
person uppolnud shuulil inW«. up dmt s on 
Oeiobcr f. I**" 

fiuthcr p»r< tillin', inns I*.- nbroncil ironi ih« i 
Rcuistrar <Knmn 22 O.ll.R) I Iv L»niu*i >lty 

■ Ruidinu. »»y simin anplleuttnivi nlioiiM t*< 

1 rciciicU R»t In I oi l hun MarOi 2“, IVns ! 

; IIONOMK SI VI |S1 l( IAN 

■ urnihinii- <>■ ooi>I\iiU‘iii iimiltitiTiUon. n ! 
, rmuu-cd Ui join „ nsranll liam which is hi inn I 
' set up as pun m u new tmnp.ou us uiirk'u.ikc 1 
) sails unit iKiiIhinloi) !'•« a with. iaii)ic of 1 

niihiiitiiidiis | 

I The perann KnpulniiiJ niusi H.* nhl, in t iU 1 
i lliafijc Ol ii dtllrivif rv>c,|ijl I'lojccl .hi j m.ik. 

f tithorenl PiUi-lcchniiul i«M»»tri> m nnifinucmc’ni 
j Home uguul' 11 'HHc with Hm ol u imnpwur i- 
ileslr.ihlc Nu noi esNemial 

The JtDfH mu nnni offers (xtulUiu pr.»iKU. 

I in u new iiimpan> in ,i ilvlo wlurv iluu n i.mlil 
} growth in tin- <iM|iln.iui«>iis of rvmunl» t fi. 
i initial sulur> will thimuJ on .ijn u«i.i|iin minis 
i und csrcHenii 

A|)|slliMilnn\ siallnil utti* qunlilUumiri*. a ml 

ex|*cOc'icc to 

R 1 . Cohcil. I sq ! 

lot lull fi | ul 
33 TinIn 11 Street 
London S V\ l 

UNIVERSITY 

OF SOUTHAMPTON j 

VMlcurimn :iri InviuJ for H, search i 
AsMSUimwhitMl hi th* ORUARTMHHI Ol , 
L( ONoMIt S (t is untUipuieil lluit the i>cicons i 
unpointed will In the course ol ihcir work i 

prutt-vU 10 •> Uiphei Ueitux ip tsru)«uniu>. I 

Hulaty Hdcnriina u» c.\D*rlciKe Hithin (he tMnow 
•>l 4050-kNllu, l urihvr Inrorinailon reiciriliiu.' | 
tlirtaf pnatii cun Ire nhuuneil from the OrpiMv i 
Sevreuirs I'nlurshj ,,t Smiih.iiiHnon, m wlnun ! 
OUDlkitliims snonhi Dii Km Dvi«»rc Mm ill M ; 
IUM - ! 


BANK OFFICERS V 

GET OUt Of THE OUT! 

Career appointments oversea* die avuiJable to bankers of 20 10 35 
years of -age. Applicants up to age 25 should he single men and have' 
completed at least Pan I of the Institute of Bunkers’ Examination. 
Murriugc is np( a b:u to oldct inen, hut they xhdutd hnvc compkfed - 
lor be In process of completing> Fart 2 ol the Institute Exantip&tion. . 
These are* career appoimments with excellent prospects lire Vounecr 
age group commences service in West Africa with cmolumems normally 
in the region of £1.3(10 put Suluihs o( oWer men ate higher and 
will he considered at interview. 

* Free furnished (juuitci* owiseas, 

* FlKt*cl:tss non-contrlhuuiry Pension Scheme and pctiumwnt at 
age 55. 

* tightceii-monih tours with 108 days' leave between each tour. 
£100 kit allowance on appoinlniem 1-ree medical attention 
overseas (though our health record is excellent). Free tr.isck’ 

Interviews rn'iunged in I ondon. 

Write, giving full punicidaM. to: The Sccivrnrv, 

BANK Ob wr sr AI RK A I.IMITKD. 

37 Cuaeechtirch Stuvt. I ondon. I* X 3 


I |\IK POOl 11)111 VI ION ( OMMli n„t 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOI.OCY • 

HYKOVI SI KM I . I |V|.II POOL ' 

ruiKTPKl S A. J. VMrAi'n. 11 . R Si I Moll i M I Midi I . M I Proil I M N.4 M. 

dip vk i mini oi iNnusiniAi viiMiNisruA i ion vnu i.iHi H.u Slumps . 

Vi’i'luumHls QTi iiiMlcd from Wi‘fl giiMlillrd tuildliloMl'i 1»H IH«? Pl'tl Of! 

IKUKIH IN MVNVOtMLNI ACCOUNIVNCT IFOM »| I .US’ 
m loimtiiiui dllliis S plcmK. r I |9f|S 

Vi'i'llumis hlniiiid pnssiss i Uniu-rKiiy ilcarcc or ceimukiu piofmnomtl guuldiitHiuo A 
cu ndldriti ill soiuiiiv if I h hii imi.iiki iii iIk Bpplluulon of itnuiKiul (lulu to tiic pfunnln M nod 


si’l'iiiunis Mitiiiiu pnssL'ss i i.imtrMiy iK'Hrci* or igimuiiiu pit»iv»n«'ii»n <jhuiiihwi mu 
cm iidldaili ill soiuiiiv Hfiti hii imi.iiki iii iIk BliplluitInn of ifnuiuiul (lulu to till* pfunnlnM und 
moriol ol linos Hi- muim K .tplc lo oipluin jicvuMitlnH dun* lo nrui'tUltltf inunufU'rs nod 
slinw how il tun he ol use |o llnm Indusirlul wpcrlciKi Is csst.|i|iul. Hlld 1C iilmili cxpiiIcmc 

is dcsiruOli 


. dcsiruOli 

I in pirson m pi*ii 
> sllldciit* nlluxi |iit 
■.omul in rlinimui 


itl.t siioiil.ini lo i> 
nun.ijo rs uiicniliu 


SAI VR V • A».r,"»i iti i‘l s'»s n e r unmun 

lurihvr Un oU und lorn's ol uiipUi;.irioii irciimuihlt m iln PiiiK'iVil hi M.iiJi I s , l‘W''» 
i-in Ik nbi.ilmtl iiom Hi. 1 Dlm .101 Ol I doi'ulion 14 Su Jltom.is Srrtfci. 1 wvri*ool I, on rvitfliu 
n< mi .oMiissui toolsi.ip i-iin.lori Pliusc giiou* post itlcrcnit* niMHbvi 

7 IIOM VS Mklll 

fowl! t kilt, 


FISONS 


OB COMPUTER APPLICATIONS O&M 


£s$<l 


REQUIRE 

ECONOMISTS 


We wish lo recruit economists who arc seeking to make their 
career ia a progressive Company. fnitiaJIv they will be based 
at the Eiwo Refinery. Kawley, Smttuuiptufl. 

The work will be concerned with the preparation and economic 
analysis of operating and investment plans. Advance computing 
techniques are used in this work. 

We require men with the ability and potential to progress to 
management positions. Future opportunities lie primarily in our 
London Offices but openings also exist at Pawley for men suited 
to Technical or Plant Management. Our policy is to develop 
careers as the needs of individuals and our organisation dictate 
und to fill senior posts by internal promotion. 

Assistance with ieimovul expenses and unfurnished accommodation 
may be available to married men. 

The refinery borders the New Forest and full recreational and 
social facilities are available locally. 

Applications arc invited from Honours Graduates in Economics 
preferably under 30 years of age. Additional qualifications or 
experience in economics, statistics, operational research or chemical 
engineering would be an advantage. 

Please write for application form to: 

Mr. R. D. Crabtree. 

Employee Relations Department, 

Refhjery, 

Southampton. 


In Fisons Limited a central service unit, based at Felixstowe, combines 
the techniques of operational research, computer applications and 
organisation and methods. 


O It. We want a man with at 
least 2-3 years* experience, prefer¬ 
ably with a large industrial organ¬ 
isation. He is likely to have an 
Honours degree in Mathematics. 
Statistics or one of the Physical 
Sciences and, ideally, would have 
had some formal training in O R. 
The appointment would suit 
someone now earning between 
£1.500 and £1,700 p.a. 

(Ref. A.I2 ) 


O IM, There is a vacancy for a 
man with formal training In O It M 
who has had at least 2 years’ rele¬ 
vant experience. He must be 
capable of handling a varlety of 
projects with the minimum of 
supervision. A knowledge of data 
processing and computers would 
be an. asset. The vacancy would 
suit someone now earning between 
£1,250 and £1,500 p.a. 

(Ref. B.I2.) 


We would also like to hear from others who do not have the above 
qualifications or experience, but who are interested In other appoint¬ 
ments that are likely to occur in this expanding unit. 

Application^, giving* details of education, experience and present 
salary and quoting appropriate references, should be sent to : 

The Manager, 

Central Personnel Department, 

PitOiM Limited? 

Felixstowe, 

* Suffolk. 
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f f DIPLOMATIC^SEItyiCE ... v / 

' « ►. . . 

(irad^ 9» find 7 

About 15 vacancies exKi for honours graduates-.mil o: hers who 
arc suitably quiilifictf; Selection will bcjby texts and miciviews in 
* Jymc and July. ‘ ' ■' > . , t ± 

■ Candidates should pov^ss a competent ‘firm* ledge of at Ica^r 
ofte foreign language of Yaluc lo ttye Diplomatic Service, and n \mII 
be an advantage is haw 

la) a knowledge of a Kiddle Eastern, Alnun, Oriental, or 
* * Slavonic language; .. 

br'Yh) experience of. Awta* or South East Amu : 
or tel a knowledge ‘Of econonric,‘.coipwerdial, oi financial muucis; 
or id) a scientific education or background; 
or (e) experience of journalism’fcr public relations: 

?r If) pqst-gmduatq. pqadejplic experience, especially ol some aspect 
dr fa reign,,Of|M: affairs. 

f’* %The lim^Qt are at least 27 and under 15 on August I. 19f>5 
funder 45 tot epnoidAtcs with regular scrvffce in M.M. 1 orccs, Oveiseas 
Cmf'Sc’ivice 6r Sudan Service). 

.vtlury ^cAles are £1.770-£2,167 for Ciadc 7. and £2,259-1-5.087 
f$fr <3fade 5. Additional allowances during service overseas. 
^V‘tfcf J fuftfcfer particulars and an application foim write to the Civil 
SeWice tommUsion; 25 Savile Row. London, W.l, quoting 2V2 a 5. 
Cpmplefqd application forms should be returned by April 50. 1905. 


university■’’OF Birmingham [ university of Birmingham 

FA* Ut l"V or C OMVfl RCl ANF> 

MX 1AL SUl Nl E 

DIPAK1MI NT OK LLtJVOMlCS 

AnSIcuilnim jri 1 imnnl fur the povt 
t ctHirer i>r AWhium IriUirtr in furnomi. 
with special ri frmiw to the cliniry* Ot itoc I’nm 
ana Muiitutcmcm l.tonomlv.*. 

Salary* Assistant I tLinrcr Cl i«it a < ‘ 
tl.’TV Lecturer 11 -JIM) * IKS in fX.U>< . \ 

l!85 to iJS.MlS xilih F s.s U inunbcrnhip 

Ihrio copies ol' applKNtinn\. together «nli 
ihi: names ol two referee*, should he s« ni h\ 
\4arkh IVih to the AtstMani Registrar, Y acul.i 
of C ommerke .tnd Sotial Skienn. The Uiii'ersi v 
of BlrmlnghHOi. Hlrmmvham I A, iron) «lnmi ! 
Inriher paMiiiil.ns m.tj he obiaineil 




ROYAL STATKTICAV 

SOCIETY ; ^ 

j The Variety haV ctitabHibcd X Work In r Wrfy 
W Siuiitfficu) Axrecw of Untvcnltv Selection r 
fnu reliued louKik. Appikatlonc are in»iutd j 
Oom persons with «n limit at. ■oehgu#lcii) cjr 1 
Mutational expertenev tot dM-TOM of XENKWfc f 
RLSKARCH OFPICfcR. to wore on u study » 
«f ihc i.utors inffuenoin* demand ror different 1 
kind* of higher education I hi research n>”f 
rtn^nn’d by a grant from the 1 IK-pnnmcnt of 1 
Education .md Skirruc. The pcison unpointed ! 
will work under th* dirtsnon of a senior | 
unhirsiiy leather who is u member of the | 
Workout J J «n> Possible l<KMli«mjt Kir the ' 

rrsenrih include < .imbndiie, lied*, I nndon .ind 
Oxlord : 


•title 


ii \«■> 4iMl so w'UI fcnhSl «onu~ irutelllng 


_ _, _ ... ..J tonik irutelllng 

I lu .trnomrnient will. In the Hmi pluce. be , 
tinide lor u iwo-yenr ncrlCNl. The gitlary villi I 
be ni iht rnnue Wg> unmeet to ' 

i|ti.diiUation<t unu esperlaite. with F.S.S.U* ' ; 


FAt^ITV OF COMVTVRCn ANP 
SOCI \L SCIENCE 


social srAriSTics 


T.etHirer or AssIhiuiii Lctiurcf in SiMiigutB in 
ihc uhoke Hi putt men i 

Salary* AssiKlainl Ictturei. tl.OMI * £7S to | 
1 1.27s , Let Hirer, tl utg> a £HS »o L2.1bfl . s 
f.hA ill i2.5l»s Willi K.Sh.U membership. I 

‘three conic* <»f nppikutinns. mueihcr wuh j 
the name* ot iwo referees, should be «nt by j 
VLurtlt Idih io the AssUlani KegUirar, KhluIiv 
of Conimine nod Sotlul Si It net*. Unlversliy 
or Blrmlnuhiiin, Rirmmuli.ini I A. from whom 1 
furilKr imi lIknInis niuy he‘ iilMiilntd 


Appliuitions should be «en(, with namei or 
no rcftrivs. to ihc Secretary. I’lie Royal 
lu iimIi ul SaKiki) 'I fk'niiiikk Striei. London, 
VI 

LUCTURLRS IN . 

LCONOM1CS . - 

It ihr ('ii\ of r findiui Cnlldgc. - 
MuofyuU. London. I ( ,2 


THOMAS M LA #UiE 
INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 

« member of the Q* Lu Rtte Group, 

rwniirwwt ; 

ECONOMIST 

for iis newly formed Commercial Development Depart¬ 
ment. Ihc Coinptiny has world wide interests in rho 
lie Ids of security printing, minting and securitv trans¬ 
port, and has a number of subsidiary and associate 
companies in the British isles and overseas. 

I hc Economist will be responsible to the Commercial 
Development Manager and work In u department cover¬ 
ing the following ranges of international activity: 

(lj Analysis of existing pioducts and services in order 
to recommend to operating units better methods 
of market penetration. 

(2) Market surveys and feasibility studies of additional 
goods and services that should logically be inte¬ 
grated with present operations. 

(5) Market and commercial appreciations of new pro¬ 
ducts and ideas currently in the research pipeline. 
(4) Business forecasting on a comparison basis *ith 
operational managers' estimates. 

We are looking for a graduate with about two }cars’ 
experience in marketing research, industrial marketing 
or selling, accountancy or financial analysis, hut are 
willing to consider applications from others, jf they 
possess the required personal qualifications. These are 
a high degree of analytical intelligence and imagination 
or a business type, combined with an enthusiasm for 
the moic mundane business of fact-finding and report 
writing. 

The successful candidate will probably be aged 25-28 
and already earning £UX)0-£ 1.250 per annum. 

Candidates for this vacancy should apply in writing, 
giving details of education, qualifications, experience, 
pi event salary and age. to: 

Chief Personnel Officer, 

THOMAS DE LA RUE INTERNATIONAL LTD., 
IIE, Ruithill Row, 

London, E.C.I. 


Applicjti>»n> .ire mvired lnr posts 
[ MiMilktny icHklnny: .iml rt'NEigb'h In 

i 1 licoiclictil Jiul Applied I'coiiouiics, 

Unnkintc wod KinMncul Kisinumic*, 

; I k-oihimu.s ivnli .i *tnuwtic.il 

.ippro.ik.li .iiul I kiirnmuik v.itli u 
liMiLiun.itiuil uppro.Kli 


Appoinrments ro ronuiicnkL* in 
Scpiemhvr. Salancs luiordmi* 

’o kiiMililiiitiii>iis .iihl experience in 
iHCordiiiKe with pre»w’nhed seules 
for fc.ikher» in f u r rher 1 Jihittion 
(under review >, .u present 


Senior 1 «*e'nrer : 

Bel tv een £1.040 and £2,175 

Lekii i cer 1 

Between £1.715 and LI.V53 
Awlsuim I ecturer : 

between l f »75 and fcl.R20 


Pe(uiU anil application forms 
<retumah'.e by March 2Jrdj from the 
Secretary (fc). 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 

ASSISTANISHIP IN POLITICAL 
LCONOMY 

Apphcation* nre Invited for un AdsiniMniship 
in I'uKtlml ikunoin}. Sulary nuiK* : CI.O10- 
t.1,275 per annum, initial sulury aeeorillaa to 
cipcricnic and qiiallUeMilOnv. K.S.S.U. 

Applkarions < three copies) vhould he kxlRCd, 
not later than Marsh 2 k. IVt>5, wills the under- 
siancd. from whom runner iiartlculara may be 
obtulncd. 

ROBT. T. HUrt MLJON, 
Sccreiwry of the Unlvcruiiy Court. 

MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
FISHERIES AND FOOD 

Dl.PAH TMLNT OF AGRICULTURE ANI> 
FISHERrCS FOR SCOTLAND 

(a> AGRIC'UI.TURAL kCONOMfST 
(b> ASSISTANT AURIC ULTURAL 
LCONOM1SV 

PiiNSIONARLH po»tf (three in l.radnn and 
ine in Fdlnburah) ror men ur women used at 
least 2b for «a> and at least 20 and normally 
under 2b tor (tv but candidate' aaed 2h-2R 
eonUikred for u) or ib> aceordlita lo quallAea- 
tlonv and cxpcritnee. 

DU1IIS: Include Ini cmifcuiing change' in 
nnaui-iul konditionN or naru.u)iurc and fAcioni 
uffckilna uurituliural output, analysina datu from 
r.tnn accoum*. and prepurlnu material for farm 
and horiiciiiturHl munuscmcni advisory work. 

Ol 1 ALIFIC’ATIONS : degree, normally with 
Ivi or 2nd chow honours, in cionumli**, uarleul- 
Mirc. hnrtikiilliirv. or thml> rctuted aubject. 
or kOinparuhic relevant quuliffcatiun *. a|no (or 
Ui at klist three vears’ appropriate post graduate 
experience, knowlidgc m siatlxtkal methods an 
udiuni.igk. Final tear vtudenis may apply 
fur (h». 

S \I_AR V iInner T omt.m) * ia» Ct •’^O-Ci.lb? 
rb) lWt5.il,bub. Startioft salary may be uboie 
| minimum in siiht-r ar.iJk. Promotion prospects 

XX RUT (prcfki-ably by. pmtkiird) to Civil 
Sonin' i ommltxion. Suillf Row, London, W.l. 
for unpin«(Ion form quoi'inK 9W0 05. Closing 
I a.iic viuRh 22, IVU5. 

I tl«) 


.Economic 
Staii$tlcipns 

Employment is onereU on 
economctnc work in a junior unci 
u miJdlc-grudc . post. For the 
former, applications will be con¬ 
sidered from student' completing 
courses thU year, poa-gmduatc 
work bemg ,m udyantogc but noL 
esscnii.il: requireiuciir*, wjll be 
L0 lirst-cluhS or good second- 
class degree In mathematics, 
with an intei e^r i’nj upplica- 
rions to econotfiics ami 
suitistical inference.'of 
(lofirg-ciBHsi.oL. food second- 
class degree in economics, 
with mutncitiRticHl qualifica¬ 
tions to at least G,C>.. M X 
level and an inlcrcst in 
developing them. 

Applicants lor the mlddlx 4 -grqdc 
post should have a good acadcnhio 
background and knowledge of 
research methods, combined with 
experience in critical analysis of 
official economic statistics and in 

HupcrviMOR, . 

The ‘ duties., are r fo^ a^sHst jf!# 
economic unalySK, planning and 
forecasting in association With 
other official bodies and With 
universities. Present work touches 
both flic intor-ielaiion of national 
income and expenditme accounts 
with intcr-indusliy flows, and the 
analysis of eonsumeV demand and 
industrial investment rcquifcn5enK 
Staff arc expected to undertake 
both routine rcsponsihiliiics and 
individual research projects. Com¬ 
puter time is available. 

Salary will depend on age and 
experience. The Bonrd has a con¬ 
tributory superannuation scheme. 

All applications will be treated 
in confidence. Write, giving full 
particular* of age- qualification* 
and experience and present salary, 
to _ 

Establishment Officer, 

Iron and Steel Board, 
Norfolk. House. • 

St. Juntai** Square, S.W.1. 


SITUATION 

WANTED 


C AMBRIDOK GRADUATE, M. upper aecuuff 
la cuttMWbick, recently returned ftam 
research Job In Aiauralla. seek' up^nlua lotb 
lndu*rrlul Ifnapdal munauement. An Intllally 
low salary h acceptable IT trwInlnB lit itoMintina 
la alien and proapccin aro wn wood.—Write 
Box 1902 . 


NOTICE 


*'[** I 
*wL, 

* * * 


MINES 

LIIAITIfr 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
forty cents (40c) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared b> the Directors of 
Noranda Mines Limited, 
payable March 15, 1965, 

to shareholders of recoid 
February 23, 1965, 

B> Order of the Board. 

C. H. WINDELER, 

Si*« ifliiry 

Toronio. Ontario 
February > 16 , I % 5 > 
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BUSINESS Wm PERSONAL ^ 

ILAND VALUES 

Him do );ind vftltiux^yjir} in ujur biy urban areas? 

wiiy have the\ been increasihy m recent years*' 

wuai «n*wcr> have been offered to the hind value-', problem? 

| jiov\ do they ditfci from one another? 
wmai arc thcic strengths und wcukneHCcs’' 

Answers to these and, oilier related questions will, he offered at a Colloquium 
on land Values to be held In I oudon under the auqpiccs of the Acton .Society 

I I 1 rust on March IA ut»t;^4. If you would like to attend ptea*c send >our name 
I and address to Miss Futflitfa Thomaa, Acton Society Trust, 18 Victoriu Park 
I Square. London F.2. The attendance fee is £5. which included the cost ol 
| coffee, lunch and lea on, both days , Cheques thouhl be made payable to the 
I Acton Society Trust. 


ANNUAL KBGISTfcR l BcoaomlM. Volf. X 01 * Ptowr '* 
U2.I45; Time. Off total fades; Nature.; * OTi*w«Ulf. t»V S 
|rii Nat. BlbHoarnphy. Time* Lit. Surnn.i: In the SiraittL 
i.M. Sublet Index: Horizon: lUustratetl — 

London New* ftftft Cat. Current For TUftlM 

lit.; Knyol Society Phil, Trans, and Ptowl,; 

ft. S^TWoS^tSW-SS announce. 
btf.f'Tfti page* 937, 

Quarterly J Tartar; Sketch: Physical Not). CPANTSM. DUT 
Pruck . also foreliui sei entitle periodical*, wunteil 3 Ocrnian pocket 

5 r»" J .^.%.'’ ra ' Hc ‘ Ro “' 1 ' sssa&i 

EDUCATION AND COURSES 

S LCIUTARIAL Tralnina for Women ENGLISH 

especially university graduates and older civvjLIJII 

fludenta: 6-month und Iniepatw 14-wrciA | A 

course*.—Write Principal. DuvIeaS, IS* Holland 

Park Avenue W II, PARk 4M4 The next leuihcn 


T OP PliOPU S secretaries arc well plated 
■gucraUy. by ST LILA UbllLR BURI AU 
h^hj^traif 

“RTTSFtlw- 

announcement* see 
pag—937,943,944 and 945 



>3 Herman pocket hooka—Penguin* too! I bus 
free — Ifachette’s Bookshop. 4 Key cm Plate. 
W.l ladjoin* 130 Resent Street) 


LtVLRPOOL LOCATION COMM1TTIL 

COLLEGE Of TECHNOLOGY 

fcYROM STRU T I ,VI RPOOf J 
Principal : S. A. J. Parsons. B.Sq <L ton.V 
M.l.Moch.L, M.l.Prod.L., M.B.I.M. 

Dr.PARTMtNT Ofc INDUSTRIAL 
ADMlNiSTRA^ON ^AND LI lit H. AI 

- kppUcatfonc are JnHtcd from well auathird 
Condi dote* for me following post, tu cuuinicuoc 
ilmles September 1, 1965. 

! 

(POST I* J3S> .( 

A candidate I* ibtriffit with an Interest In,it 
KKmll.t and quantitative approach to t» 
problems o 4 maaaeotoant and OR tMIty to matt- 

sra 


*v* aa Interest jnTIhc i 
latieml and atuutUeu) m*h. 
noskdie of eompntm w-ci 


:lon of mulb 
biuiom. so* 
|d b« dcslrabk 


be iRta preference aadsomc tdfKciuhlfwptTTtticc 
would be un udtanioh. r . , , - ^ r 

h \L ARY : £ 1.895 Jo' ti.llj pet awiuifci? ^ 

Further particulars und Idpaf 'Rjlffrhtol 
iitfturnablc ter the Principal oyAUrdh lUsilw) 
can be ob t ai ned from tho M taas t aa a d krtwi i lo a, 
Education Oittcea, £4 Sir TkomuAmw Liver¬ 
pool j. on receipt of un i*ddrcl#d runletnp 
envelope. Uteuvc quote Post, Rerercftw 

* THOM A 1 JC£R.^ 


TUITION AT 


HOM£ 

pvbvtdca t 


Wolscy Hall (l.st. IH<M) prbvtdca knoutseta 
cminer for ef.CSfc. mil haamli d na Bn a r ilsi am 

inr london University l-.xtcrnal A.hc.lA.-on., 
u.v, M.D.. B.Sc.. I I .B. IMfhre»k bIm 
D iplomas and Cert ideates 1.9J4 wolscy Hull 


tin. iiMlalmentN if desired. ProjAcciiiffiom 

w jmrse la&r 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

The nr xi leathern* tralnlmi course lev minus) 
at DAVlfcs’S Ncliool or Luaiish will ruu Trom 
March 15th to May lUt. Spociat section on ! 
use of mechanlcul aids cup Ik* taken scpuimch . 
Particttlurs front Davies's. 54 Hjde Pork Uitie. 

S W.7. <KN1. 6HM.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER 

DLPARTMLNl OJ LLONOMItb 
ADVANt LU LOURSLS 

An rrom October. lUf»5, the Department will 
otter one-year udvauced courses Icudlna to the 
dearec of M.A. in : 

(D Ft ONOMIC DF.VI.LOPMI-NT 
t2> rcoNOMK'S OF PUBLIC- POl K-Y 

Further particulars* und application forms m.«y 
be obtained from the RciUtrtir. 

f fNlVliRSIIY Ofc LONDONl^A uourxc of 
v two leccuni entitled V Probtcats of the 
South Afriyan Economy »' will be delivmd b» 
Professor D. Hobart HOuabtOfi (Rhodes 
University; at 5 r.m. on .March 4th and lith 
at the I ondon School of Economic* und PoHtkul 
Ski once, lloujfhion Street. Aldwych. W.tL‘,2 

ADMISSION FREP. WITHOUT TICKET 
JAMES HF.NDERSON, 

Academy Registrar 

U NfVURMrtV ol* LOidDONJ 7 A’ "Wtfiure 
entitled " Dv humic Proarommlns and the 
I-Theory of the Firin’* will bo delivered by 
| Proven** I Johnston tMonchcslor) at 5 P.m. on 
I March 9th ui the I.ondon School of Economics 
< a^d Political Science. HoushtOR Sued. Aldwych. 

Acudemlc Keplxtrar. 

Home Study Courfes 
R.Sc.(ECON.) LLB. 

[ and mher external dearets of the Univcisitv of 
| London. Also Accouniuney, Secretary ship, Law. 
('ostbttt. Jlunhiiuh Insprunce, fclaritctbia, O.tdi., 
and many fnbif.eitani 1 courses m bdwneM 'eun- 
Nubs indvdimt thy new StockbruLctu anq Stock- 
jobbers IJmiree. - * 

Write today fur dotaibi or advice, staling 
•uibjcti 4rt which intercatad. to 

METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 

(TVpt G9/2V St. Albftn*. 
or call wt M» Obten Victoria Strcel London 
1. L 4 t iiy 6H74 (Founded I9t») . 


* THE POLYTECHNIC 

3M REGENT STREET. LONDON. W.l 
DFFARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

ONt UVV < OURSI. ON APRIf Nth 
l J i«)tu Pi.tnitim: for Dcvivion Maklny und Control in the Smillcr Firm 
Icuctulyvi !"» mtir f^ctir.iveN muf manuitvrs, > FEE 10 guv. 

ONF, Yvki-W < bVWf: IN CAPFT 
and Profit l:\tilusiiion IcOm^uc^ 

MARC H Nth 12th 

fnienJed for mnnaaerc rcvpoiiMhle It.r atnhorismy eopitnl cvpctuliiun- 

FEE 25 gas. 

Further dciaili ftCfo : 

* . ■ .TbfJU|fisirar, 

DrajMmeat ol Munauemynt Studies, 

(! eUf> ipoUrt. 20.:: Gwal Tiichfieli Strcei. London. W.l. 


WE HOLD THE HEY 
TO BETTER BANKING 

Our experience is your biggest banking 
asset. let us use it to your advantage. 

^ The Dai-Ichi Bank, Ltd. 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan New York Agency: Nctv York 
Overseas Representative Offices: Chicago, London 



% Vt ttVT AV ’« 'i ‘ 


The development 
of the major railway 
trunk routes 


|Copies of this report can be obtained from 
^British Railways Board, 222 Marylebone Road, 
^London, N.W.1. 

ffrice 15/- by personal apiplicatjoh, qr 15/6 
«y post. 


Brtt 











type 


on your latterheadlng.and tend It to 

J. PEERS & ASSOCIATES LTD. 

133-135 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. 

for a copy of 
an interesting brochure 
on international 
Sales Schemes. 


Outlook 

Are you prepared fof the unexpected changes in sugar end 
cocoa prices? We hove successfully anticipated the major' 
movements In oa&lc tofamodlties. These records have been , 

referred to tta o^standUng. 

Ydu cad obUit&^om us;personal, confidential, sdeWflc 
R r iP« Jor'jmg. major cpmmodltlpi; js augur, 

cocpa, coffee, animal by-products, hides, paper, metals ana 
some others. Ybu cSn also obtain forecasts for the United 
States and foreign economies. For over thirty years cor¬ 
porate and financial executives have made protltable appU-.. 
catlpn of these carefully researched reports to evaluate 4 , 
trends and make plans. 

Inquiries welcomed. Correspond In any farrguage. 

Currently serving a number of the world's largest corporations. 


WORtDA/VIDf 
* NTf service 


INDUSTRIAL COMMODITY CORP, 

1 U Kast 42nd direst Mew York, H. Y. 100*7 

Cabfr Address: ECONOGRAM Cpds: ACME 



FULL SPEED AHEAD 

In spirit, you can partner the coxswain as he steers his 
boat on her errand of mercy. Your donations are In the 
true tradition of the life-boat service and Its sole support. 


Donations and legacies to: 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
- 42 GROSVENOR GARDENS • LONDON • S.W.f. 

Treasury: Tfie Duke of Northumberland, K.<3. .Secretary: SUrlfn^Whorlow. Csq. 
















STOCK PR ICES AND 


LONDON. STOCK EXCHANGE INDt 


THE CCOMOMI9T*8XTEL 
MOICATOM 

(If53 -100) 


19*5 Noon Close I Yield 

i ! % 



J»nc«i. 1964/65 I 


High 

Low 

90*4 

857, 

103 

97*4 

70 

65*4 

102*4 

95 

85 

69 

95*4 

92*2 

66 

53*2 

99 

79*4 

94*4 

99*4 

97 

99 

99*4 

97*2 

49*4 

417, 

94 

94 


M'j., 



High, 431 *S (October I. 1964) 
Low, 371 *6 (December 19. 1964) 


Pr.cei, 1964/65 I ORITISH 


97514 Savings Bondi 3% .1955-65 

90l»t4 Savings Bonds 2',%.1964-67 

88 Funding 3% .1964-69 

99*14 Conversion 3'j%.1969 

9ft* Victory 4% .1930-76 

939.4 Savings Bonds 3%.1960-70 

90 Funding 4% .1960-90 

73U Savings Bonds 3% .I96S-75 

72«4 troaaurr .1977-90 

999g Funding S* 4 % .1979-90 

71 Treasury 3*v%.1979-91 

9©9,g Funding 5*2% .....1992-94 

92*,g Funding 5*4%.1997-91 

56*4 Rademption 3%.1906-96 

60*4 Funding 3‘>%.1999-2004 

•S*,4 Treasury IV/,.2008-12 

61*4 Consols 4%.after Fob. 1957 

541.4 War Loan 5' 2 %.altar 1952 

541,4 Conv. 312%.after Apr. 1961 

44*« Treasury 3%.sfter Apr. 1966 

39*4 Consols 2*1% . 

39*4 Treasury 2*2%... . after Apr 1975 

79 British Electric 3% .1968-73 

73 British Electric 1*>% .... 1976-79 

57*2 British Gas 3%.1990-95 

60'* British Transport 3% .. 1978-98 


DOMINION AND 
CORPORATION STOCKS 


Australia V*% .1965-49 86’ B 

Australia 6%.1974-76 99 

Caylon 4%. 1973-75 65',* 

Now Zealand 6% . 1976-90 95V 

Northern Rhodesia 6%.1979-81 91 'a 

South Africa 3 < s % .1965-67 93*, 

Southern Rhodesia 4<. 1967-92 54* 4 

Agrfculiurarrtoi'igsge 5%.1959-99 90*, 

Birmingham 4*4%.... 1967-70 89> 4 

Bristol \% .. 1971-73 90 

Corporation of London S* 4 %.1976-79 88'] 

\XC 1% ..after 1920 44*** 

ICC 5% . .*.1990-83 851, 

PftddleseK 5^. . v 1990 96'1 

NEW YOmTPRICES AND INDICES 


Atch. Topeka .... 

Cap. Pacific. 42*5 

Penesylvanla. 40*4 

Union PJWN,... 4g 4 

Cons. Edison. 95 

mt.Tel. JkTel. ... 59> a 
Western Union... 36 

Alcoa. 64*4 

Aluminium ...... ,39*1 

Amor. Can... 42*4 

Ain. Smelting .... 81*2 

Am. Viscose. 92*a 

Anaconda. 59** 

Beth. Steel. 35*g 

Boeing.. 69*4 

Celanese. 79* 4 


33*2 33*9 

«> m3 


Crown Zeller... 54 W 

OUciiJdSi**., Jjfg; Jga 

SSSfowmittl!! 9M» I?! 

DuPont.* 149V24S*n 

Bast. Kodak. JS0* 4 152*2 

Ford Motor, r. T. 53*4 'H*f 
Qon. EloctFic ... 94* 4 ff% 
General food* *. il» 4 92 
General Motors. 97* 4 97 

Goodyear. 4*** 50 

GuWOil. 5S»* 56*4 


9 8 


Halnt.. 

Int. Bus. Mach... 
I Inc. Harvester... 
I Inter. Nickel.... 


Inter. Paper ... 31** tpi 

Kennecea..... I0|* 4 106*4 

Litton Ifl4ifii< , i 8S 99 

Monsanto ,V... 95* 4 87*4 

Nat. Dladttors.. 28*4 29* 4 

Pan-American . 31 *4 32' 4 

Procter Gamble 75'4 75*a 

Radio Corps... 31 31** 

SearaRoebuck . 127 I3l 7 a 

Shell Oil. 59*2 61 

Socony-Mobil.. B3’| 947a 

Stand, Oil Ind.. 4l*a 41*. 

Stand. Oil N.|. . BO*, 91*4 

Union Carbide. 131*4 431*4 
U.S. Steel. ... 511, 53*g 

West. Electric.. 46*e 47*a 

Woolworth ... 26*a 26*a 


FRANCE 

Air Liquids... 
— — - BanquedeParis 
XXL Citroen ...... 

04*4 C. F. Patrol#.. 
99 Cie.G.d’Elect. 
87*4 Machlnea Bull. 

28*4 Pechlney. 

32*4 Printemps.... 


75*a I Rhone-Poulenc 


S.I.M. 314 312 

Saint-Gobain .1 241 246 

Usinor.( 119-51 III 

Index... 91 -7 92- 

High.... 99 9 (4.1.6, 

Low. 91 -3 (18.2.6. 

Oec. Ore. 31. 1964mm 

100. 

ITALT 1 Lire I Lire 


Xerox..,. 119*4 I17*a 


26*a I Ais, Generali . 83.6B0 83.000 | Arbed 


GERMANY 

A.E.G. 479 472 

Bad'che.Aniiin. 592 579 

Bayer. 592 590 

Commerzbank. 467 460 

Deutsche Bank. 510 514 

Hoechac Farb. . 526 522*i 

Kundenkredlt . 391 392 

Loewenbrau... 1,110 1,110 

i Mannesmann .. 212*2 212*2 

Siemens ...... 572 . 569 

Thyaaen-Huette 191 I93* 2 

Volkswagen ... 1 528 530 

Herstatt Index 100 SI 10045 

High . III-46 (6.4M) 

Low . 97-99 (32.?.65) 

Dec. 31, 1959- j 

100. I 

BELGIUM j Frcs. I Fra. , 


HOLLAND 

472 A.K.U. 539*2 525* 4 

579 Amscer.Rot.Bk. FI. 71 FI. 70 * 

590 BHonkorf. 789 799 

460 Heinekens .... | 480 490 

514 Interunie (FI.50) iFI.211 PI.212 

522*1 K. N. Hoogoven 552* 554 * 4 

392 Kon. Zout-Ket. 971 994 

1.110 Philips (FI.25).. PI. 154 FI.J5S I 
212*2 Robeco (FL56>. FI.2S4 FI.235 0 
.569 | Thomssaen 8 D. 657 663 

191*2 Valeurop.|FI. 67 8FI. 67 2 


193*2 Valeurop... 
530 Zwanenberg 
00 AS 'Index .... 

AM) High . 

.3.65) low . 


I Breda.| 3.900 

I Edison. 2.211 


5.080 Alfa Laval B. 


3.830 ; Bque.Nat.da8e!.-12.100 I2D50 Ase..I 43S 


..(1,094 (1.123 
364-9 367 S 

368 3 (23 2.65) 
326 5 (23.7 64)1 

1953m 100. 

I Kr. 1 Kr,* 
.. 337 332. 


Standard and Poor** Indicaa (1941-43* 


| 425 1 

Industrials! 


" 425 Industrials HigV, f^SflPeb. 3,7943). Low. 79 74 (Jen- 2~ 1964). 


Fiat. 

Fmsider ... 
La Centrale 
Moncecatim 

Moua. 

Olivetti.. . 
Pirelli S.p A, 
Rinascente , 
Sma Viicoaa 
Index ... 
High .... 
Low. 


2.211 , 2.222 S Bqua. Soc. Gen.' 4,050 4,095 |Elaktrolux .. 

1,840 1,974 iCockerill-Oug. i 1,910 1,994 . EncssonB.Kr. 

835 i 867 (Esperance Lon*: 3,250 3,580 Skand. Bank* 

9,570* 10,000 Hoboken j 5,320 5,330 Sv. Cellulose 

1.636 ( 1,620 'innovation .... ! 4.205 4,155 > Sv.Handelsba 

12,975 13.455 Photo Gavaeic. | 3,090 3,165 1 Tandstk BKr. 

1,910 2.000 Sidro. 1,030 1.062 Index.... 

3,270 , 3,290 Soc. Generate . 15.450 15,450 High . 

475 i 494 Soflna I 9,670 »9.690 Low. 

4,230 4,215 Un, Miniere 1/101 890 T 956 

56 07 57-21 * Index .... 122-4 9 123-03 

57*21 (24*2.65) High . 139-40 ( 6.1.65) NORWAY 

49-53 (14,1.65) Uw. 123-01 <24.6.64) Bergens Prlv'l 

on. 2, 1962m 100. Dec. 31. 1953m Borregaard.. 

_ 100. I Norsk Hydro 


1,984 | EncssonB.Kr.50 212 

3,580 Skand. Banken. 199 
5,330 Sv. Cellulose .. 272 

4,155 ' Sv.Handelsbank 207 
3,165 Tandstk BKr.50 172 

1.062 Index... 25178 

5,450 High . 260 72 ( 

9.690 Low. 204 30 ( 

956 Dec. 29, 19. 

33-03 100. 

1.1.65) NORWAY % | 

1.6.64) BergensPriv'bk. I8 j*i| 
3m I Borregaard.. • • 191*2 J 

(Norsk Hydro.. 151*J 


(p) Resulting from split of Federation of Rhodesia A Nyasaland Stock. Japanese prices supplied by Daiwa Securities, Tokyo Canadian 65 Stock Industrial Indax supplied by the Montreal Stock Exchange. 


, 6 The net redemption yields a How fprtax at? 
fa) To eerHeat dote. ( f) Mat yield. ft) «» *H. 

























































































































H^ih, 9 %. A. RoyroHa, I■ 4%. SpilltrLll'j^ |3hn Thompson, Maudas spacfad bonus, 4%. Themaa Tilling, 27»j%- $ynlla Ml, I7»j%. 
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ANtXCHANGES 


KIT MONEY 


Ptbfuary ] 


.vlONBY MARKET REPORT 


London 


F T-ACTUABIIS 
INDIC8S 


Bmmk roes Urom S%, % 

23 J V 44 ) . 7 

P pMl t flKM 
7 dors' notice 

Clearing bank*.... i« 

Discount hoiitti.... 5 

Local authorities... 7**. 

3 months! f/x*d: 

L6c»l authorities... 7'j-7** 
Finance hoy to* ..». 7>*-7i* 
CaM rrwn«y: 

C‘*lnn| bank! 1 

m*ninfHnn ' 5 1 ! 

Davto-d*v w*««d 5-6i| 


(3 months’>; V d 

Treasury bills ... ft ) 

tank bills. MT 

Ffoe iri4« bilb.. 7^«A 

’ Im^dUr 

J mwmh> 4V*-4 7 j 

lur#«t»rUoi 4«»Miu 

(Krhn>). 

2 day**- nOMCS . 7J*-f; 

3 nonib' ...... 7J*-7H 


Now York ! 

. . - - ■■■ - -- - - - i ■ ■■■ ■ ' >■■■ - - 4 

Treasury btll« % Harkat up«r. % j 

uary 17 . . 3 94 Bank bilK. 4 1)' 

24 ... . 3 98 Cent ofdepom. 4 2S' 

Forward cover (J months)- * 

An«ua‘ im«reti coat. US dollars. 2*4ii-2 , 3 

Covered Arbitrage Margins 


In favour of. 

Treasury bills . Naw York ..... "t> 

Prime bank bilk. New York. < 4 

luro-doflarUK lacal 

authority loan*. London.. *i* - 

fiitrodollan' luro>iCarlin( London. Nap 

T-wjc covered arbitrage margins sho* the differentials in 
t j «*; on t ht particular sterling and dollar assets, as adjusted 
70* V' • Ci»t of forward exchange cover, shown above 

TREASURY BILL TEMPERS 


Data of 
Tender 

Amounc(£ million • 

! 

Offered Applied 
! . far 

| 91-Day 

Average Allotted 
Bate of 1 ju Max, 

| Allotment . Bate 0 

196a 

9>‘Day 


s 

d 

% 

Fej 

21 

210 0 

335 2 

75 

8 80 

U 

Nj< 

20 

240 0 

395 0 

94 

8 31 

46 


27 

220 0 

327-9 

132 

7 25 

63 

Os: 

4 

200 0 

335-1 

137 

4-62 

37 


II 

230 0 

388-2 

132 

$ 45 

33 


18 

200 0 

332 9 

132 

5-83 

40 

,* 

24 

200 0 

336 >*' 

132 

6 52 

52 

1965 





28 

|ar 

1 

190 0 

336 7 

132 

5-39 


6 

100 0 

i 910*5 

132 

5 81 

31 


15 

170-0 

321-2 

132 

5 46 

20 


22 

160 0 

306-0 

131 

10-84 

57 

. 

29 

; 160 0 

324-7 

130 

10-29 

41 


5 

160 0 

327-2 

129 

5 59 

34 


12 

> 170 0 

330 1 

129 

9*47 

15 

* 

19 

180 0 

369-7 

130 

1-23 

31 


f H£ Treasury Wfl rate rose at last 
,l00) 3L week's tender by 3.761!. per cent to 
v 2 %~jC 6 los. 1.23d. per cent, although the dis^ 
YiIid U count houses increased their joint bid id. 
"T?f to £& 7 s - 64 , Tbe recent frequent changes 
Ijftj in the agreed bid has given the discount 
HI houses some room to manoeuvre, and.these 
®;- tactics-were rewarded, with an allotment of 
*, 31 per cent against the previous week's 

meagre 15 per cent. With outside com- 
3 pernors generally submitting lower bids, the 

T~" bill rate showed a slight rise, which meant 

l . that the discount houses' action did not 

{ bring the reaction of the Bank of England 

[' in previous weeks |nd there has been 

£ no borrowing at Bank rate. Total applica- 

* u tions rose by £39.7 million against the rise 

; in the amount on offer of £10 million. This 

i— week the amount on tender will again be 

£180 million, and maturities will be £200 
million. 

The discount houses were still generally 
( ! fi short of bills and found difficulty m mect- 

lld ing the clearing banks' requirements, 

although conditions eased on Wednesday. 
Rates on seven day and three month money 

__ hardened by between i and J per cent over 

«. the week. 

* In New York Treasury bill rate was raised 

n at Monday's auction ftom 3.94 per cent to 
3.98 per cent. The cost of forward cover 
0 edged up and the margin on swaps of 
Treasury bills widened further in favour of 
.p New York. The rare on three month Euro 

0 sterling deposits was unchanged, but the 

0 corresponding rate on Euro dollars rose by 

$ J per cent to leave London with little 

advantage on a covered Euro-dollar—Euro- 
0 sterling transaction. 

0 

!o Bank of England Returns 


ibNpPN ai&fti m tweswm t w 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ***** m . . i 1—I H i fotUmj 

Spot 

Effective limits | February 17 ( Febndyfi 


« On February 19th tender* for 91-day bills at £96 7s. 6d. 
sacjr«d 31 par cant, higher tenders bains allotted in full 
Tnc offe> for this week was for £(60 million 9t*d*y WHs. 


PRICES AND PAY 


Prices of basic materials used in manu¬ 
facturing industry fdl a little further in 
January, largely reflecting a fall in the prices 
of non-ferrous metals. On the retail side, 
increases in the prices of furniture, beer and 
wine contributed to further inflation. 

Wages rose quite markedly in January. 
In the engineering industry tbe first stage 
w tbe three-year ’ agreement came into 
operation* settingup new minimum earnings 
evels. Farm workers* certain postal grades 
nd workers employed in general printing 
bookbinding were amongst others 
sang increases. 


US $.> 

Canadian $ . , 
French Fr.. 
Swiss Fr. ... 
Salgian.fr. . 

Dutch Gld. . 1 
W.Oar. Om.l 
ItaMbn Lira . ! 
Swedish Kr«{ 
Danish Kr. . | 
Austrian Sch I 
*' Official limns, 


13 627-14 027 
II -94-11 547, 
138 06- 

142 06 
9 98*4-10 28'! 
• I 037-11-365 
L725-1775 
14-27*4-14-70 
19 061,-19 62 
72-25-73 349 


2 79» 2 -»a 

!»' ! 

75 

10-04*4-* j 
JI'HV, 
v l.746*w47 
I4-15V4, 
If »*,-)) 
72 21-26 


2^14- 

S'.flV 

>211*8 

II6i72 , j- 


' Three Months Forward 

United States $.. .I 2-l 7 *c pm ]2<,a-M»| 4 < 

Canadian $.. * 2*u-2'nC pm ; 2 , a—2*ac 

French Fr.i ld-9>2c pm j 9 7 f-9)«c. 

Sw|* Fr.! 13» 4 -l2» 4 e. pm I l3»4-llc. 

Belgian Fr . . , l00-90e. pm ! kMQc. | 

Dutch Gld ..; 77 # -7 *k pm I 8>r*S*ac. 

W. Gorman Dm . 9>g-9'gpf: pm 8>r-6<ipf. 

Italian Lire. , . .| 10/9 lira*fm .1 Irr 

Gold Prfce at Fixing 

$ per fmc oz. I 35 14-16 , 35-15-1 

Investment Currencies 

Invoatment $ (London)- % pm 9*a j 10*} 

Security £ (New York): % d«i 0 1 1 0 1 

BUDGET CASH FLOW 
Exchequer Returns 


Ord. Xovoouo 
I Income Tim .... 


Ord. Capond. i 


Total. 7,3 


'Abovo-lino” Suffluf 


'*6«low.lmc" Expenditura" 


W 

to 

Feb 22. 
1964 

A f964 * ’ 
to ’ 

Feb. 20. 
1965 

2.236.719 

3,760,952 

2.429.267 

4.160.646 

$,997,471 

6,589.913 

5,136,629 

7l&320j 

5,543,692 

719.143 

1.854,949 i 

6,24X431 

(J^.722 

447.422 

304,780 

327,078 

766,443 

439,361 


95,809 j 10! 
89.199 KM 


121,080' 134 
9.646 U 


54.2tai 
Cr. l 
27.253; I 



Feb 24, 

Feb. 17, | Feb. 24. 

(£ million) 

1964 

1965 | 1965 


Non Market Borrowln 

Net receipts from : ] 

National Develop. Bonds — I 142,296 
Tax Rasarve Certificates. -52.6851 -33,952 

SavingsCartiflcatai. —19./00 - 25,400 

Dofanca Bondi. 17,224; —63,196 

Premium Savings Bonds. 38.300 1 48,400 


Discounts and advances ... 33-6 I 75 -2 

Notes in circulation.. ! 2.429 0 : 2,599-5 


Retail Prices 
All Itoim 
Feed 

Drlaili and tobacco 
Housing 

Durable Houeakold goods 
Clothing and foogwoor 
Transport and yohlgloa 

Wholesale Prices 

Basie materials 


.Wage Rates 

*Airworkore 1 wookly 


Hours 2 ‘ (niMiletlirl|)|) 
Normal eroolny 
Actual jioin per head 
Total operative hours 


If »• ISNepwdt. Authorised 
i- Kcvriepd- Ltd. 


Authorised pi Seccuw Clfdfc MeB. Voat Otusvre. - 

nUMT Ltd., et Is It. James's Silust: Lemtotti S WJ. XelcubuBS; Wki^speU 



Index 

Month 

On origlnel base 

.. _ . i_ 

1958^ 188 

Jan. 

9» 

♦ 9 

•1 

H 

ISS 

I1M 

184-6 , 
'184 0 

103 9 

Jan. 16 
1961 100 

#6 

118-0 

l!il 

is; 

189 7 

114 4 

J*W. 

11 

163 4 

W8 a 

>27 1 

I9S4 m 

61 

80 

184 5 
189-1 
1144 

Jan. 

•r 

143 8 
113-2 ' 

/on. 11 
J9S4-W06 

<24-1 

& 

91 T- 

tooi 
m f 

Jmn. 11 
#9«-l«0 

imi too 

92 9 
9»-T 

mi 


* Net repayments to Civil Contingencies Fund £1 millio,' 
1964-65 compared with £2 million in 1963-64. 


Percentage change from i 

Previous Three Tweh 

month months most 

ago ago 


Primed fo 4 Bj O foe d 
Whl£hett 8156 . 


JfoeUHM op r thlf toes: UJ* 4*d.t anrseae 8<l. 
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